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iv«*/«fff«.<,.  "T^'!^  private  enterprise  and  un 
a  National  official  puhl  ic  organizati'cn^  are 
tending  to  cn-operate  with  the 
Government  in  making  Washington  a  truly 
national  center,  as  well  as  a  city  nf 
great  beaim-  and  distinction.  One  nf 
the  most  prominent  of  the  Occembcr  visi- 
tors in  \\'ashingron  was  Mr.  Carnegie, 
whose  prcat  scientific  instiriition  for  research 
in  many  fields  has  its  hrndquarrers  at  the 
national  capital,  and  was  descnlwd  in  its 
operations  in  this  magazine  for  the  month  of 
July,  la-it.  The  nation  will  approve  of  the 
development  of  Washington  as  a  center  for 
education,  science,  and  art.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
years  in  the  W'hite  House  have  witnessed  an 
amazing  progress  at  Washington  in  all  the^sc 
matters.  'Hicrc  are  those  who  think  of  Mr. 
Koasevrit  as  cngiigcd  in  controversies  about 
tlic  regulation  of  trusts  and  in  cflforts  to 
persuade  Congress  to  do  its  full  duty,  and 
tlicy  have  only  a  little  inkling  of  the  Presi- 
dent's wonderful  success  In  the  promotion  of 
improved  scientific  >^o^k  in  ail  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

i-„„_)„,  (t  i*  n«t  alone  in  die  public  serv- 
(**A«wfc  ice  thn)ugnout  the  country  tliat 
"*  ■  his  advocacy  of  civil  service  re- 
form has  shown  its  results,  but  also  notably 
in  Wa.shington  the  personnel  of  administra- 
tion h:ts  been  enriched  by  the  axidition  of 
great  numbers  of  accomplished  and  highly 
trained  men  whose  value  to  the  Government 
and  the  country  cannot  easily  be  overstated. 
One  of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  earnest  recent  ei?orts 
has  been  to  have  the  next  census  made  more 
efficient  by  (he  elimination  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem from  the  selection  of  census  employees. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $i,o(x>,(xx}  would 
have  been  saved  on  the  c()st  of  the  census  nf 
ryoo  If  dvil-scrvice  rules  had  prevailed  in 
the  selection  of  employees.  Unfortunately, 
Congressmen  arc  not  wIHing  to  forego  their 
expected  sliitres  in  this  petty  census  spoils  dis- 
tribution, and  the  Senate  is  sustaining  the 
House  in  refusing  to  authorize  a  reform  that 
is  demanded  by  every  principle  of  efficiency. 
The  President  has  been  able,  however,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  put  all  the  fourth-class  posi- 
masters  of  the  most  populous  section  of  the 
country, — namely,  that  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  north  of  the  (^liio, — on  the  ba^^is 
of  ippiiintmcnt  under  civil-scrvJcc  rules,  and 
thus  to  remove  tlicm  from  the  traditional  do- 
mnin  of  Congressional  patronage.  It  is.  of 
course,  intended  In  due  time  to  extend  this 
orilcr  to  fourth-class  postmasters  elsewhere. 


3«.^rn.,^  r*»  *'"'■ .  "!    the    President's 
Out/ieiiif    iiiendations  made  m  a  spec 

Columbia  /-v  i 

sage  to  Congress  is  for 
ganization  of  the  government  of  the 
of  Columbia.  The  plan  of  a  single  g 
with  a  scries  of  department  heads  is 
mended,  in  place  of  the  present  sj-stem 
provides  for  three  commissioners.  1 
of  ihe  rapid  development  of  Washing 
its  vicinity,  one  of  the  measures  most  u 
desirable  is  the  restoration  to  the  Dis 
Columbia  of  that  portion  of  the  origii 
milc-squarc  tract  which  lies  on  the  } 
side  of  the  Potomac.  This  resump 
federal  control  over  the  foil  area  of  tl 
inal  district  ought  to  take  place  in 
tion  with  (he  reorganization  of  the  '. 
government.  It  would  seem  reasuna 
to  allow  the  citizens  of  (he  District 
(he  franchise  under  a  plan  that  wo) 
clash  with  the  necessary  authority  o 
grcss  over  what  nnist  always  remaii 
tional  and  federal  rather  than  a  mere 
city.     The  District  people  are  not  all 

nvpnttiaiita'^'^'  President's  annual  i 
J^^  to  Cnngress  was  transmitt 
^"**''      a  set  of  striking  illustrati* 

companying  the  printed  copies,  to  sb 
effects  in  China  of  the  destruction  of| 
The   message   opens   with   a    review 
Government's  income  and  expcndi 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  appropri 
the  Panama  Canal  and  other  inert 
goes,  there  has  been  a  net  surplus 
$100,000,000  during  Mr.  R<x>sevcJ 
dency,  with  about  $i)o,(X)0,ooo  ret 
the  national  debt,  and  a  marked 
the   annual    Interest  burden.      In 
cori>oratIons,    the    President    der 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,   and 
substitute  for  It  which  will  expr, 
combinations,  while  giving  the  n.'J 
ernment   full    power  of  control  1 
vision.     He  advocates  the  placinj 
ways  completely  under  the  Inti 
mercc  Commission,  and  would  J 
them  under  a  law  intended  tCi 
dustrial    trusts  and   combinatl 
never   stated    these    views    m< 
strongly  tlian  in  this  year's  mej 
supposed   that   these  also,   in 
the  views  of  Mr.  Taft.     Ai 
cicty's   dinner   In    New  Yorl 
December  16,  Mr.  Taft,  in 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  st 
somewhat  different  line.     Mj 
lievcs  that  large  combinatioii 
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inevitable  and  valuable,  but  that  commerce 
is  so  predominantly  an  interstate  matter  that 
commerce  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  na- 
tional Government,  and  that  large  corpora- 
tions ought  to  have  federal  rather  than  State 
charters.  He  does  not  believe  that  industrial 
corporations  and  railroads  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  same  statute.  Probably  Mr. 
Taft  will  express  himself  more  definitely  and 
fully  on  these  points  at  a  later  time.  The 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  as  it  stands  is  not 
beneficial  to  American  business,  and  under 
various  court  decisions  this  law  might  be 
turned  vexatiously  against  almost  every  large 
corporate  undertaking  in  the  country. 


the 
Courta, 


The  President  proceeds  in  his 
message  to  show  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  further 
protection  for  wage-workers  by  increasing 
the  liability  of  employers,  and  he  discusses  at 
great  length  the  relation  of  the  courts  to  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  justice.  His  discussion  of  the  courts 
is  very  pertinent,  and  entirely  fair.  The  idea 
sometimes  expressed  that  judges  on  the  bench 
are  above  criticism  in  a  democracy  like  ours 
is  not  tenable.  Our  courts  require  the  most 
constant  scrutiny  and  the  sharpest  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  citizens  to  keep  them  above 
suspicion.  When  considerable  numbers  of 
important  judges  owe  their  places  and  emol- 
uments to  a  Tammany  boss  like  Mr.  Croker 
or  Mr.  Murphy,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
will  be  corrupt  or  partial  in  the  performance 
of  their  judicial  work.  But  it  would  be  ridic- 
ulous, on  the  other  hand,  to  go  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme  and  assume  that  political  law- 
yers who  have  thus  been  elevated  are  sudden- 
ly transformed  into  human  paragons.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  men  we  have  put  on  the 
bench  in  this  country  have  as  a  rule  behaved 
themselves  uncommonly  well.  The  Ameri- 
can bench,  however,  will  be  respected  purely 
upon  its  merits,  and  not  through  the  preach- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  exaggerated  respect  for 
the  courts  regardless  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  judges. 


The  ftoai 

About  the 

Secret  Service. 


In  the  course  of  his  general  mes- 
sage Mr.  Roosevelt  called  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  an  item  in 
last  year's  Appropriation  bill  which,  while 
providing  for  the  expense  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, declared  that  there  should  be  no  detail 
from  that  service  and  no  transfers  therefrom. 
Heretofore  the  Secret  Service  officers  have 
been  a  small  body  of  trained  and  trustworthy 


UopnEbt   1108.  by  P»ch  Broi..  N,  Y. 

HON.    WILLIAM    H.   TAFT. 
(As  photographed  In  New  York  on  Decen 
(he  day  of  his  Important  address  before  the  < 
clety. ) 

men  of  police  or  detective  experiem 
tached  directly  to  the  Treasury  Depai 
but  utilized  by  the  President  where 
sary  in  carrying  out  his  duty  of  enj 
the  laws  and  preventing  crime.  Th 
many  years  past,  Secret  Service  officer 
assisted  in  protecting  the  mails  and  eni 
the  laws  against  lotteries.  They  have 
to  unearth  the  gigantic  frauds  agair 
public  land  laws,  which  have  caused  s( 
a  loss  to  our  Government  and  so  man; 
dais  involving  public  officials.  The 
Service  men  have  helped  discover  and 
great  frauds  practiced  on  the  Govei 
in  the  matter  of  importations  and  the 
nal  revenue  laws.  The  conviction  of  i 
gressman  and  a  Senator  in  connectioi 
land  frauds  was  brought  about  in  p 
the  work  of  the  Secret  Service.  In  th 
tipllcity  of  details  covered  by  the  great 
priation  bills  the  restriction  made  by 
gress  last  year  upon  the  use  of  the 
Service  escaped  general  attention,  an 
probably  overlooked  by  the  President  I 
when  he  signed  the  bill  in  question, 
probably  not  a  dozen  members  of  Cc 
were  aware  that  such  a  limiting  clau 
been  inserted. 


WHAT  BAHUY   WAXTK    TltlK    IKAR. 

"  No  luorp  flblpH  ttilH  year,  pli>aM>.  Sdtila  C'lnuii,  ^u( 
All  tip  tbf  I*anBmii  Coiinl  nnrl  tliv  MlBsinslppl  Blrir. 
no  I  mn  fl'itt  wlint  I   hnn-  t»  iidirantuxv." 

(Od*  ut  the  most  nrjjt'nl  oc-mIk  o(  ibi'  country  In 
lilt-  lmi)rovem>'nl  of  our  luloutl  wHivr«-flyi>,  aa  abowo 
riiflli  h}  tbc  NiiMonnI  Klvi-m  ttnil  llnrlmr*  (TonKfi'BS 
anil  sllu-d  oriHUiiEarloiiti  In  tbv  coofcrvDCeji  liirM  Ut 
Woahlttpon  ia  IK-ccmIht.) 

rnim  the  Jnurnot  lUtnneaiiolUi. 


I  MLi:  ».\u  h  UKcuKu  ur  r.iCTti  tx  tuk  in-i:<04ttn 

OIL    nEABIXti. 

Pro»  Ibe  rrace/ir  (Bostook. 


BTRIICIXO   OIL  JKIAlrt. 

Mr.  Frank  I'.  Krlloee.  ihc  Oovi-nummtf!  spfclal 
aiti>m<-y,    lt«ttiiinei-)n(r    Ihe     Statulord    Oil     I'umpttiir 
Willi  ijiiMiitoas  Bi  thi>  hi-arlne  In  tiav  V«rk  Cltj. 
Fiom  Ihr  Krritlnff  Ttltoram  (New  Torfc). 


I 


ApRiTuii  o(  Mr  Tafra  f<piT<-'))  In  favur  of  tbu  otilll- 
rratloo  of  Kli  Kivllonol  dl(r#r«nec«  b^twcm  IbaNnrlli 
auil  tlM!  fiouih. 

Prom  tb«  A'laifNff  ifoti  (N<>w  York). 


i^ 


TIIKMK   tlK    IMRbnrS  TrUKS. 

ItiiiiK    (lA>nI    llotw-rtsi  to   Jiitin    Ittitl    :    "Tbt> 
manfl'U  get  I'D!!  if  j^'ki  (t<u)'l   watob  iiui ! " 
Prum  tlif  i<tiM   (Ilutllmarff). 


a«r- 


HON,   GIKHURU    PINCHOT. 


Mr.  Pinchot,  as  the  chairman  of  Ihc  National  Conservation  Commissiaa,  ^ 
tonality  in  the  secnnd  conference  of  that  important  body,  which  took  place 
mg  the  month  of  Decemhcr.    Wc  take  pleasure  in  publishing,  on  page  88  of 
ReviRW  or   Rimitwn,   a  brief  summary   of  his    Intercstiinf  work  as   the  t 
Forester  and  his  unselfish  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re«nr 


THE  AMERICAN 

Tilt        ^^^  board  liad  rci>orteiJ  that  tho  and  potatoes,  «ere,  except  the  last,  \ihich 

li-KMMifl    Paiinina    rights    and     unHnished  suffered  from  unfavorable  weatlicr,  well  up 

Horic  were  worth  about  $40,000,-  to  the  records  in  point  of  quantity,  and  all 

to  us,  and  finally  reversed  its  earlier  dc-  made  new  records  in  value.     Dairy  products 

1   in   favor  of  Nicaragua  by  declaring  broujjht    the    farmer    nearly    $800,000,000, 

upon    engineering    ami     commercial  poultry  and  cfiip  even  more  than  the  cotton, 

nds,  it  would  favor  the  I^anama  roiirc,  and  animal  products,  as  a  whole,  nearly  $1,- 

ided  a  payment  of  $40,oiX),(xx}  by  our  ooo,000,ooo,.      The    farmer    in    n>o8    pro- 

cmmcnt  would  give  us  possession  of  the  duced  new  wealth  four  times  as  great  as  all 

icliise  and  other  assets.     Those  interested  the  minerals  taken  from  thr  ground,  includ- 

rancc  were  promptly  informed,  a  meeting  ing  oil  and  the  precious  metals. 

held,   and    auihorizalion    was  given    to 

I  the  French  property  to  the  United  States  ^^^^  ^^^^  No  doubt  this  great  showing  of 

I  $40,000,000.    Our  Congress  in  turn  au-  rtwartt       the  fundamental  industrj*  of  agrl- 

ftri/ed  the  purchase  on  thiwe  teniis,  Attor-  /'f^appritu.    f.^^[^^^^    makes   firm    ground    for 

t-Cicneral  Knox  verified  all  questions  aris-  the  feeling  of  hope  and  buoyancy'  now  dis- 

g  as  to  title,  and  the  money  was  transmit-  cernibic   in   hiisines';   and    industry.      To   be 

I  through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  acting  as  sure,  one  cannot  fiml  anywhere  as  yet  such 

ea\   agents.     'I'hcrc  w.-is  no  detail  of  the  whole-hearted  rccuvcry  in  trade  as  seems  to 

fcnsaction  about  which  there  was  any  niys-  have   been  promised  by  the   index   linger  of 

at  the  time.   Every  plmse  was  thoroughly  the   sKK'k    market.      The   standard    railroad 

usscd  by  Congress  and  un(lerst<»od  by  the  stocks   have   advanced    nearly   40   |icr   cent. 

,s.    It  is  almost  incredible  that  any  iinpor-  above  their  low   levels  of  last  June,  and  are 

newspapershoulilhavefofgetten  the  facts,  within  about  twenty-one  points  of  the  high 

records  of  the   biKini   times  of    i«joO.     The 

tut  tf«/M   ^^l"'*^  *''c  y^o""  *0o8  brought  to  basic  industrj'  of  steel  shows  a  very  modest 

Makea       the  rsilroads,  manufacli>ries,  and  recovery   iroin  its  low  stage  of  activir>'  l;ist 

-    ''          general   trade  such  depression  as  summer,  and  while  the   Pennsylvania   Rail- 

jls  inevitable  after  the  financial  crisis  of  the  road  has  given  a  targe  nnler. — tf)0,ooo  tons 

icceding  autumn,  the  ttvclve  months  follow-  of  steel   rails, — and   considerable  orders  arc 

g  the  panic  were  for  the  farmers  of  the  talked  of  from  the  Rock   Island  system  and 

hited   Slates   the   most   prosperous  in   the  others,  tlie  nulroads  as  a  whole  are  very  slow 

Itory  of  the  country.     Sccretarj'  Wilson's  in  advertising  their  needs.     It  is  thought  that 

port    of    the    Department    of    Agriculture  the  hope  of  tariff  changes  in  the  steel  sched- 

fres  the  final  figures  of  the  size  and  value  ules,    of   sufficient   size   to  make    for   lower 

\  the   year's   crops, — and    amazing   fipires  prices,  is  suggesting  a  waiting  policy  to  pur- 

:y  are.    The  total  value  of  farm  products  chasers  of  steel  products.  ,  In  other  lines  of 

ichcs  $7,778,000,000,  a  gain  of  4  per  cent,  manufacture,  notably  in  textiles,  tliere  is  a 

cr  the  value  of  these  products  for  the  year  real  t|uickcni"ng,  aJid   in   building  operations 

07,  and  a  gain  of  65  per  cent,  over  the  the  sutumn  has  seen  notable  activity.     No- 

ir  1899.     In  this  decide  the  farms  have  vembcr  was  the  first  month  of  1908  to  show 

i>duced  new  wealth  amounting  to  the  stag-  fewer  failures  than  came  in  the  sanje  n»onth 

ring  Kgure  of  $fMM«K»,OQMgOL     Corn  is  of  1907.  and  bank  clearings  were  the  largest 

[l  king  in  its  cnniributio^^rthe  farmer's  of  any  month  since  the  panic.    The  raflri'.ids 

cket:  the  value  of  the  2,f^fe^Po.tx^>  bush-  will  apparently  report  for  Novrniber  a  hiss 

raised   in    igo8   was  $i.*^^^,(xx),   or  of  less  than  2  per  cent,   from  November  of 

>rc  than  one-fifth  of  the  vaf  ,       ahe  total  I907i  niuch  the  smallest  loss  shown  in  any 


[Klucts  of  agriculture.     Th.  ^^ 
second  place,  in  r.^, 
crop,  which  has  c, 
ul'--  tnn/j»xt  to  c<ii!»     Lti*„- 
an  b?-^Mty  or  t^.«"ic  folly. 
There  is  not  a  word  m  the  I  t€^ 
age  which  either  declares  or  inP 
gngressmen  are  cnminals.  andj.);  ^^- 


r  cotton    other  month  of  the  year. 
(  value. 


l^^    "or   on   principles   now  well   «n3erston*l   b^' 
K   Ehose  who  have  made  some  ^-Jv"* ,»  -„7;. 
tes  that  chology  of  mobs  and  crowds.  J*"^ '"''^,'^"  "* 
'^ev  are   temptTof  the  t^vochambers  to  find  n^>^  of« 

Ung  to  escape  exposure  ny  P-.;[ ^.^^  P-^^  t'^JTl'^^^'rl  clL^.ing 
,^sident  from  using  Secret  Servf  I  J    '„*  ^  Xh  like  these,  must  be  condensed. 

nvestigate  their  behavior.    Wliat  the  .  ^.     '"P^P^^^"'    ■^^.   „„,..   .hildr^n    of   larger 


hy  prol- 


Congressmen    are 


nvestigate 

jent   declares   is   tnat    ^^^'"\  X'p"  jj"  j    ^^owth  and  their  performances  somcT 

^-^l;'  ".^J'"±[/rj^;'anc..'Vo';..h;  *^   rVmer  in  principle  .«n,  *<..  o, 


formances  somcttmcs  do 
crowds 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  li^ORLD. 


areas  of  our  country  which  are  yet  practically 
new  the  two  things  necessary,  he  said,  were 
the  locomotive  and  the  plow,  and  if  the  head- 
way of  the  locomotive  were  stopped  by  the 
bumping-post  of  unnecessary  restrictions  the 
plow  would  not  appear.  In  Mr.  Harriman's 
letter  to  the  mining  congress  at  Pittsburg  he 
argued  against  the  policy  of  limiting  railway 
dividends  to  a  4  per  cent,  basis.  He  denied 
that  the  railroads  were  owned  by  a  few  rich 
men,  and  that  the  300,000  stockholders  in 
the  transportation  business  should  receive 
only  the  savings-bank  rate  of  income,  when 
the  farmers  earned  g  per  cent.,  manufactur- 
ers 19.4  per  cent.,  and  national-bank  stock- 
holders 10  per  cent.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  too, 
painted  a  sad  picture  of  railroad  stockholding 
as  compared  with  other  investments.  He 
said  that  three  copper  cents  in  moving  a  ton 
of  freight  ten  miles  pays  the  dividends  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad, — a  task  that 
would  be  a  fair  day's  toil  for  a  farmer's 
wagon  loaded  to  its  capacity.  "  You  have 
all  the  highways  you  had  before  we  came, 
but  we  give  you  a  better  one  and  a  cheaper 
one."  Mr.  Harriman's  contention  that  the 
railroads  are  not  owned  by  a  few  rich  men 
seems  to  be  becoming  mbrc  true  every  year; 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  finds  that  in  the 
past  twelve  months  the  number  of  stock- 
holders in  twenty-five  leading  railroads  has 
increased  from  211,069  to  252,083,  while 
the  average  stockholding  has  decreased  from 
about  137  shares  to  119.  > 

Alaskan  Within  a  decade  the  industrial 
Prognasand  interests  of  our  far  Northwest 
roaper  y.  y^^^^  developed  SO  amazingly 
that  all  former  standards  of  comparison  have 
to  be  revised.  Take,  for  example,  the  mat- 
ter of  Alaska's  gold  product.  The  receipts 
of  the  Seattle  assay  office  for  the  ten  months 
ending  with  October  last  amounted  to  $17,- 
202,704,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  for  an  equiva- 
lent period.  Ten  years  ago  the  Alaskan 
gold  output  for  an  entire  year  was  less  than 
$5,000,000.  The  total  for  the  past  year 
would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  a 
shortage  in  water  supply  throughout  the 
mining  districts  of  Alaska.  The  fact  that 
so  great  «n  increment  to  the  world's  stock 
of  the  yellow  metal  should  reach  civiliza- 
tion through  one  of  the  younger  of  our  pros- 
perous coast  cities  reminds  us  that  new  chan- 
nels are  being  formed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
trade  and  finance  upon  our  Northwestern 
border.    Seattle,  with  her  quarter  of  a  mil- 


lion people,  is  not  only  the  metropolis 
State  of  Washington ;  she  sits  at  the  g; 
to  Alaska,  and  takes  toll  from  thos 
come  and  go.  Years  ago  Seattle  saw  1 
vantage  of  fostering  the  Alaskan  trad 
she  has  profited  by  that  foresight.  Ind 
and  commercial  Alaska  is  to-day,  to 
tents  and  purposes,  annexed  to  Seattle 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
opened  at  Seattle  in  June  next,  is  lil 
astonish  those  Easterners  who  chance 
it.  This  fair  will  represent  an  investn 
$10,000,000.  Apart  from  extensive 
ernment  exhibits,  provided  for  by  Co 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  no  financial  inte 
the  enterprise;  not  a  dollar  of  a  Govei 
loan  has  been  solicited  by  the  manag 
Several  of  the  buildings  are  already 
pleted,  and  others  are  nearly  reat 
occupancy.  This  fair  will  be  a 
tion  of  Alaska's  recent  progress  ai 
pecially  of  the  genius  of  Northv 
America. 


cioh 


The  people  who  arc  maki 
Cooperation.  '"'O"^  attempts  to  better  ind 

and  social  conditions  in  thi: 
try  have  much  cause  for  encouragen 
the  opening  of  the  new  year.  Never 
has  -there  been  such  effective  and  inte 
co-operation  for  civic  progress.  If  anj 
of  this  were  needed  the  organization  an 
pletion  of  the  so-called  *'  Pittsburg  Si 
described  by  Mr.  Kellogg  on  page  77 
number,  would  of  itself  afford  a  demi 
tion.  Another  striking  instance  of  up  : 
methods  applied  in  the  propaganda  oi 
betterment  is  the  tuberculosis  exhibit 
New  York  City.  The  fact  that  these 
ods  are  so  generally  successful  in  stimi 
popular  interest  shows  that  the  rcforn 
is  in  the  air, — that  it  needs  only  inte 
guidance.  Moreover,  the  people's  con 
is  sensitive.  Ethical  considerations 
more  attention  than  formerly.  It  is 
worthy  that  in  connection  with  the  n 
of  the  Federation  of  Protestant  Chun 
Philadelphia  last  month,  the  country  ! 
interested  very  little,  if  at  all,  in  tl: 
petuation  of  the  various  denominatioi 
resented,  but  was  distinctly  impressed 
federation's  deliverances  on  industrial 
tions.  The  resolutions  adopted  indicati 
the  American  Protestant  churches  h 
last  realized  that  they  must  take  som< 
on  these  questions  if  they  are  to  retai: 
hold  on  the  progressive  elements  in  01 
zenship. 


Lcpwiirlii,  l'«y.  bv  Picl,  lii-iis..  M.  V, 

MiJK.    fHll.,^Nl)E«   C    KNOX,    WHO  WILL    EE  MB.   TA(t"s   SEtKETAKV  OF   ATA" 


Some 
tlot«a. 


The  buililtni;  iind  rebuilding  of 
cabinets  for  Mr.  Taft  goes  for- 
ward blithesoniely  in  all  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Knox,  formerly  Attornej'- 
Ciciieral.  now  Smator  frotn  Pennsylvania, 
will  Ii'a.1  tin-  cabini-t  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Taft  wiJl    Iind    in    hiiii  a  strong 


counselor  and  a  brrmd-niindcd 
t:>  understood  beyund  a  doubt  tl 
H,  Hitchcock  is  to  be  Postir 
He  has  <*rved  as  First  Assfsta 
(jcneraE,  and  is  especially  siftc 
ems  for  'iyslematic  adminisrr; 
Postofiicc   Department    retiuin 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


dent  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  Mr.  Newberrj-, 
who  takes  Mr.  Melcalfs  place  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  is  showing  excellent  qualifica- 
tions, and  Mr.  Satterlce,  of  New  York,  who 
becomes  Assistant  Secretary,  has  long  hern 
well  known  as  an  expert  in  naval  and  mari- 
time affairs. 

A  Ooi»»/«t«    ^  heiter  umlerstanJing  of  each 
8«w*mant    other,  and  a  deepening  cordiality 
wit/I  Camda.    •      ..u    ■  i    .■  i     .i 

in  their  relations,  mark  the  pas- 
sage oi  each  year  of  Canadian  American  in- 
tercourse. The  first  part  of  la-:t  monrh  saw 
tlic  culmination  of  negotiations  hetwcrn  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  and  the 
Ottawa  government  in  the  matter  nf  the 
three  treaties  between  the  two  nations,  pend- 
ing for  some  years,  which  are  expected  to 
permanently  and  satisfactorily  settle  all  dif- 
ferences. Upon  the  dfparture  from  Washing- 
ton of  Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  the  L'ndcr  Secre- 
tary ot  State  fur  rhe  Dominion  of  Canada, 
who  has  represented  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr  in 
these  negotiations,  it  was  announced  that, 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  these 
three  treaties  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification.  One  provides  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  treat)'  of  i8i2  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and 
definitely  "delfmiring"  the  rcspeirtive  rights 
of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Atlantic  fislitnes.  'Hie  second 
will  carefully  set  all  «atcr  boundaries  and 
(U'cide  all  questions  lelalive  to  the  ownership 
of  rivers  common  to  tlic  United  States  and 
Canada,  including  the  use  of  Niagara  Falls 
for  power  purposes,  and  will  provide,  also,  it 
is  announced,  for  a  permanent  commission  of 
arbitration,  to  wlnVIi  all  water  questions  will 
be  referred  in  the  future.  'J'he  third  is  un- 
derstoi>d  to  deal  with  tlie  settlement  of  cer- 
tain outstanding  pecuniary  claims  of  each  na- 
tion against  the  other. 

utuma  ^^"  ''"^  ''"^^  ^^y  °^  ^^^  present 
CaiM  month  the  departure  of  the  army 
'■  of  Cuban  pacification  ^vill  begin. 
The  troops  will  leave  in  detachments,  the  last 
contingent  sailing  from  Havana,  it  is  planned, 
on  the  first  day  of  April.  This  gradual  with- 
drawal, covering  the  periixl  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  succ<*eiling  the  inauguration,  on 
January-  28,  of  President-elect  Gomez,  will 
provide  against  .my  possible  disorder,  and  the 
arrangement,  it  is  announced  in  Washington, 
has  the  entire  approval  of  the  incoming  C^i- 
ban  administration.  The  presidential  elec- 
tors met  at  Havana  on  December  19  and  ofli- 


Ca|i>rtttiL  by  riinrdtni 

HON.  TRDMAH  H.   NEWBERRY. 
(The  ii«w  tteeretai7  of  the  Navy.; 

cially  declared  Jos^  Miguel  Gomez 
fredo  Zayas  President  and  Vice-Pres 


«<.»i7rff7»a««.9'''''<"^"*'^  Magoon  has  au 
to  the  new  Presulent  to  issi 

Start  WItfi.      .        ,L  ^       i     a- 

to  the  amount  of  $15, 
for  each  of  the  next  three  yci 
money  to  be  devoted  to  public  w 
ready  undertaken,  and  including  i 
ering  and  paving  of  the  city  1 
vana  and  the  installation  of  a  wa 
sewer  system  in  the  city  of  Cienfucgci 
ernor  Magoon  announces  that  all  ii 
ness  of  the  provisional  governmenl 
November  i  last  has  been  paid  in  ful 
is  confidently  predicted  that  this  pn 
government  will  close  its  admin 
without  leaving  any  floating  indebtc< 
indeed,  with  a  real  balance  in  d^H 

The  latest  (although^ 
feared,  not  the  last) 
revolution  culminated  du 
first  days  of  last  month  in  the  flight  c 
dent  Nord  Alexis,  for  the  past  six  ; 
the  head  of  the  Haitian  Govemrae 
tlie  assumption  of  supreme  authority  1 
Antoine  Simon,  the  commander  of  tl 
of  the  victorious  revolutionists.    The 


Oartium  In 
Main. 
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of  election  were  gone  tlirough  witli  by 
legislative  chambers  on  December  17,  and 

|c  provisional  presidency  of  General  Simon 
innimously  conlirmcd.     It  is  perhaps  not 

fiiite  .iccuratc  to  rtfcr  to  the  downfall  uf  the 
Jged  Nord  Alexis,  navv  in  his  eighty-ninth 
tear,  as  a  revolution.  It  was  merely  a  presi- 
tientiat  election  In  the  way  to  which  Haitians 
[have  been  accustomed  for  almost  all  the  cen- 
tury of  their  existence  as  an  independent 
state.  Very  rare,  indeed,  have  been  the 
prfsidenria[  elections  in  the  history  of  the 
Black  Republic  wlien  a  change  of  chief  magis- 
trate was  not  brought  about  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  'l"he  quiet,  orderly  elections 
have  almost  uniformly  been  those  at  which 
the  head  of  the  state  has  hcen  strong  or  acute 
enough  to  make  the  people  sanction  his  con- 
tinuance in  office.  Almost  all  the  presidents 
of  Haiti  have  been  ignorant,  vain,  dpsp<rtic, 
and  corrupt.  The  aged  Ntird  Ale\is  has  had 
.'I  record  perhaps  nor  as  criminal  and  despica- 
hlc  as  his  predecessor*.  But  lie  has  hcen  a 
true  despor,  antt  has,  morccu'cr,  been  hmg 
enough  in  office  to  evcitc  the  active  hostility 
and  envy  of  more  than  one  powerful  mili- 
tary chieftain.  Into  the  barbarous,  opera 
houfTc  details  of  Haitian  p<)litics  and  inter- 
nal warfare  it  is  unnecessary-  and  would  be 
unprofitable  to  go.  Up  to  this  writing  no 
Kurnpean  or  American  interests  in  the  island, 
xvhich  are  purely  commercial,  had  suilcred 
injurj*  from  the  govemiiu7H;il  overturn.  The 
attitude  of  the  Inited  States  is  that  of  an 
attentive  spectator.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  for  the  Haitians  if  the  United 
States  Cjovernment  would  assume  tnward 
them  the  same  attitude  in  financial  affairs 
that  it  now  maintains  toward  the  neighbor- 
ing republic  of  Saritu  Uomingo! 

-    ,      With     Senor    Cipriano     Castro, 

saiu  far  J'rcsidcrit  of  trie  Venezuelan  Ke- 
fii«/».  p„h|ic.  un  an  extended  tour  in 
ICurope,  ostensibly  for  purposes  of  recuperat- 
ing his  personal  health,  but  presumably  for 
reasons  of  state  or  pergonal  finance;  with 
Dutch  warships  in  the  Caribbean  halting  and 
sciV.ing  some  of  the  best  ves>els  of  Venezuela's 
navy,  and  the  Venezuelan  people  rioting  and 
burning  Castro's  effects  in  Caracas,  the  affairs 
of  that  much-dfscus';ed  and  much-condemned 
Latin-American  republic  have  again  taken  a 
dramatic  hold  on  the  world's  attention.  Late 
in  November  President  Castro,  w  Iih  his  wife 
and  a  targe  suite,  set  sail  from  La  Guayra 
on  a  French  steamer,  leaving  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  Dr.  Juan  \'incente  Gomez,  in  charge 


of  the  government.    SeAor  Castro  annotinca 
that  he  was   visiting   France  and   (lennan] 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  jtubmitting  to  a  delj 
catc  surgical  operation.     Keen  observers  a 
the  South  American  statesman's  career,  how 
ever,  who  have  seen   the  ticht   comer   intt 
which   he  and   In's   government   have   Hnall] 
been  driven  by  die  diplomacy  of  almost  al 
the  civilized   countries  of   the   world    for  i 
final  settlement  of  claims  against  him,  par 
ticularly  in  view  of  rhe  fact  that  his  persttna' 
wealth  (which  has  been  variously  estimate* 
at  from  $6,ooo.ooo  to  $00,000,000)    is  in 
vested  in   Europe,   have  asserted   that  Set'ioi 
Castro  is  really  seeking  an  asylum  in  the  Olc 
AV'orld    from    the    wrath    of    his    offendec 
countrymen.     His  stay  in  Paris,  which  wai 
brief,    was   not    interfered    with,    since    hi! 
activities  were  limited  to  thase  of  a  privatt 
traveler.     I'pon  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  how- 
ever, while  he  still  maintained   tl»e  attitudi 
of  a  private  citizen,  the  welcome  extended  b* 
the  German  Government  and  the  intorm' 
tion  given  to  the  press  by  some  iff  his  su 
iTidicatcd  that  reasons  of  state  entered  lai^ 
into    the    visit.      It    was    reported    that   1 
Venezuelan  I'resident  was  cndeavtiring  to 
cure  a  loan  for  his  country  and  that  he 
tended,  during  his  stay  in  the  different 
lopean  countries,  to  effect  son»e  sort  of  a 
tlen>tnl    of  all    outstanding   diplom.itic 
pecuniary  claims  against  Venezuela. 

Amath*      Meanwhile  the   Dutch  G 
Difxch Sella    nietit,    which    had    lost    pj 
because  ol  Castro  s  refusal 
voke  the  embargo  against  Curacjao  co 
(the  details  of  this  were  set  forth  in 
inrial  department  of  this  Review  i 
ber),  had  determined  upon  radical  r 
bringing    the    Venezuelan    tiovern 
terms.      President  Castro  having  ' 
revoke  the  embargo  by  Novembei 
mandeil  by   Holland,  the  Netherl; 
eriiment,  on  November  7,  revoked 
of  1 894,  by  the  leniis  of  which  f 
agreed  to  prevent  consjiiracy  and 
from  her  West  Indian  possessio 
ceinher    12    the    Dutch    cruiser 
stopped  the  Venezuelan  coasi-gi 
(or  .iitxis),  boarded  her,  put 
in  charge,  and  toweil  her  into 
Willemsiad.  the  capital  of  C 
Venezuelan  crew  was  put  as' 
Cabello  and  proceeded   to  C 
to  the  government  a  comraui 
chiefly  officer  of  the   Gt/Jr. 
nounccd  that  "  Her   Majc; 
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Holland  has  g;iven  orders 
for  her  warships  remi>o- 
rarily  to  sequestrate  and 
embargo  all  Venez-iielan 
Government  vessels."  In 
a  suhscqucnt  official  an- 
nouncement by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Cura(;ao  it  \vas 
declared  that  "  the  cap- 
ture by  our  warships  o^ 
coast-Euards  and  war  ves- 
:,;ls  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  an  unfriendly  act 
against  the  Venezuelan 
people,  it  is  merely  a 
reprisal  against  Castro's 
government,  which  re- 
fuses to  give  satisfac- 
tion for  his  un  friend  ly 
acts  toward  Holland.  The 

seizing  of  these  vessels  will  render  it  inipos-    the  American  peciple  are  relieved  that  at  last 
sible  for  the  Venczuctan  (jovemment  to  carry    some  measure  of  punisliment  is  to  be  mcicd 


THE  nriin  uausiiii' th at  has  hue.n  si-;iziNr^  vtM-,ziiKi.,\>  >hU's, 

<A  mn{>iihot  of  Ill«  hiuilr9hl|>  Jmtih  run    ntrmnkfrtc,   taki-n    jn»il    aft 
hiT  rrliiru  In  <'tirai;nfi  with  the  Wni'Bin'Inn  *\\\i>  .t'fj.l 
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troops  or  ammunition  to  and  from  the  vari- 
ous ports."  The  next  day  the  Dutch  hattle- 
ihip  Jacob  van  Ht'ettakrrk  captured  another 
V^enczuelan  ship,  the  23  de  Alayo. 


out  to  the  Castro  £ovcmment.  and  the  satis- 
faction is  niinr  the  less  real  because  the  United 
States  itself  is  relirved   of  the  necessity  fo 
administering  ttic  punishment. 


hit 

BlodKul* 
or  War? 


Acting- President  Gomez  at  once 
decla  red  t  he  cap  t  u  res  by  i  he 
Dutch  warships  a^  an  act  of  war 
against  Venezuela,  and  further  decreed  tlie 
large  cities  of  the  republic  under  martial  law. 
'Hie  news  of  Holland's  action  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  indignation  in  the  Venezuelan  cities, 
and,  rather  significantly,  was  the  occasion  of 


Sf/omr  af  Although  thc  British  Libera 
ttmHouseof  have  apparently  failed  in  accom-! 
plisnmg  the  mam  legislative  pur- 
poses which  they  promised  their  constituents 
at  the  last  general  election,  rhey  seem  to  be 
in  a  way  to  achieve  one  highly  important  re- 
sult,— tliat  is,  the  reorganization  of  the 
House  of  Lords.    After  manv  months  of  dis- 
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a  scncs  of  grave  demonstrations  against  the  cussion  in  Parliament,  and  much  popular  agi- 
govemmenr.  There  were  riots  at  various  tation  throughout  thc  countr>-,  the  Licensing 
places  throughout  the  republic,  the  demon-    bill,  which  provided  for  a  tax  on  the  liquor 


strators  demanding  the  abolirion  of  the  ob- 
noxious gfivcrnnicnt  monopolies  In  many 
foodsruffs  and  insisting  upon  thc  deposition  of 
President  Castro.  The  Dutch  Government 
has  announced  to  thc  world  that  it  is  satis- 
fied it  is  acting  within  its  riglits  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  law  in  preventing 
the  carrj'ing  of  munitions  of  war  intended  for 
use  against  its  colony.  A  communication  to 
this  effect  has  been  s^ni  to  the  Venezuelan 
Government  through  thc  German  Minister  at 
Caracas.  No  notice  of  3ctu.-d  bl»Kkade,  how- 
ev-r,  has  been  sent  out  by  the  gtjvcrnmenr  at 
Thc  Hague,  although  an  effective  blockade 
actually  exists.  Until  some  more  radical  dc- 
veinpment  than  the  seizure  of  coast-guard 
vessels  is  reported  thc  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  not  attempt  any  inter\'eniion  what- 
soever. Indeed,  the  statement  may  be  ven- 
tured that  the  United  States  Government  and 


business  and  thc  gradual  curtailing  of  the 
trade,  came  up  for  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ajid  was  rejected  by  the  peers  by  thc 
decisive  vote  of  272  to  q6.  The  rejection  of 
this  measure,  which  had  already  pa.sscd  by 
large  majorities  in  thc  Commons,  as  well  3J 
the  defeat  and  abandonment  of  die  Birrcll 
Kducation  bill,  rendered  acute  the  tense  situ- 
ation between  the  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  peers  themselves  now  seem  to  recog- 
nize that  governmental  and  popular  feeling 
is  so  strong  t)iat  they  must  submit  to  some 
reorganization.  Nearly  two  years  ago  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Lords  themselves 
to  consider  rhe  reformation  of  the  upper 
chamber.  The  report  of  this  committee,  sub- 
mitted early  hist  month,  proposes  to  abolishj 
heredity  entirely  as  the  sole  qualification  foi^ 
membership.  It  proposes  further  that  the 
holder  of  a  seat  in  the  Lords  must  cither 
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working  out  a  task  huge,  complex,  delicate. 
Such  instructions  were  prepared  and  handed 
over  to  the  commission.  When  they  were 
made  public,  statesmen,  students,  and  jurists 
the  world  over  saw  in  them  the  handiwork 
of  a  genius,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  organic  law  and  distribution  of 
powers  known  to  history.  This  document, 
this  magna  charta  of  the  Philippine  nation 
in  embryo,  was  signed  by  President  McKin- 
ley,  but  every  word  of  it  was  Written  by 
Elihu  Root. 

In  one  sense  it  was  Mr.  Root  who  made 
Mr.  Taft.  President  McKinley  chose  Taft 
to  go  to  the  Philippines  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions, and  the  sequel  shows  that  Mr. 
McKinley  must  have  been  guided  in  this  se- 
lection by  an  inspiration  almost  divine.  Taft 
was  young,  inexperienced,  but  whole-souled, 
a  prince  of  zeal  and  performance.  It  was 
Root  who  guided  him,  trained  him,  helped 
him,  encouraged  him,  held  up  his  hands, 
smoothed  out  the  roughest  parts  of  the  road, 
and  minimized  the  opposition  of  public  senti- 
ment at  home  till  Taft,  the  apostle  of  Amer- 
ican method  and  the  test  of  American  effi- 
ciency in  a  most  difficult  and  altogether  new 
task,  could  have  time  to  get  on  his  feet. 

A  GREAT  TRIUMVIRATE, — ROOSEVELT,  ROOT, 
TAFT. 

We  see  Mr.  Root  helping  President 
Roosevelt  settle  the  anthracite  coal  strike, 
one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  greatest  unofficial 
achievements.  We  see  him  virtually  manag- 
ing the  State  Department  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Hay,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
the  Boxer  war  in  China  was  hourly  produc- 
ing the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  diplo- 
matic and  military  questions. 

We  see  him,  a  little  later, — yielding  to  the 
persuasion  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
— leaving  his  law  office  in  New  York,  sacri- 
ficing a  princely  income,  and  returning  to 
the  Government  grind  as  Secretary  of  State. 
For  years  he  has  been  the  guide,  the  philos- 
opher, the  mentor  of  the  energetic  young 
President.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  almost 
nothing  of  importance  without  first  consult- 
ing Root;  if  not  Root,  then  Taft,  and  pref- 
erably both  together.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  these  three  men  have  run  the  Gov- 
ernment. Never  were  three  men  better 
adapted  to  team  work  found  working  hand 
in  hand, — Roosevelt  the  patriotic,  progres- 
sive, energetic  reformer  and  statesman,  the 
popular  hero,  the  leader  of  public  opinion ; 
Root  the  analyst,  with  his  long  look  ahead. 


his  comprehensive  grasp,  his  almost  infinite 
knowledge  of  Government  afiairs ;  Taft, 
with  his  great  wholesome  common  sense, 
his  sympathy  with  the  people,  his  trained 
perceptions,  his  knowledge  of  actual  admin- 
istration work.  Root  and  Taft  have  been 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  side  In  all  his  progressive 
measures ;  they  counseled  with  him  almost 
hourly  in  his  campaign  for  corporate  control 
and  the  enactment  of  the  Railway  Rate  bill. 
It  was  long  ago  written  in  the  book  of  fate, 
wherein  there  are  chapters  devoted  to  appre- 
ciation, to  friendship,  and  to  gratitude,  that 
when  he  left  the  Presidential  chair  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  try  to  put  one  or  the  other 
of  his  friends  in  his  place.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter much  from  his  viewpoint,  or  the  public's, 
which  of  them  was  chosen. 

WORK  IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  the 
public  has  known  Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of 
State.  In  Washington  he  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  all-round  counselor  of  the  Pres- 
ident, incidentally  presiding  over  the  State 
Department.  Notwithstanding  the  scope 
and  multiplicity  of  his  activities,  his  work  as 
Foreign  Minister  has  been  equal  to  the  high- 
est traditions  of  that  office.  Perhaps  his  . 
most  brilliant  achievement  in  diplomacy  is 
the  pact  of  peace  with  Japan, — an  "  under- 
standing "  between  the  two  governments 
which  removes  the  last  remaining  source  of 
disagreement  between  them.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally known  that  while  the  famous  "  ex- 
changes of  notes"  which  the  jealously  strict 
constructionists  of  the  Senate  try  to  construe 
as  a  treaty  is  nominally  confined  to  an  expres- 
sion of  amity  as  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
Chinese  Empire,  actually  the  most  delicate 
and  dangerous  question  of  all,  that  of  Japa- 
nese emigration  to  the  United  States,  has  been 
settled  at  the  same  time.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  virtually  prohibited  all 
emigration  of  coolies  or  workmen  to  the 
United  States,  thanks  to  the  diplomacy  of 
Mr.  Root,  and  the  jingoes  who  have  so  in- 
dustriously made  war  and  rumors  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  now  find 
their  occupation  gone.  For  years  it  has  been 
axiomatic  in  Washington  that  if  trouble 
were  ever  to  come  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  it  would  come  over  this 
question  of  immigration.  An  anti-Japanese 
riot  in  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  followed 
by  chauvinistic  outbreaks  in  both  countries 
and  the  enactment  of  a  Japanese  exclusion 
law  by  our  Congress,  would  almost  surely 
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fio  war.     This  danger  is  now  removed 

for  all.    How  Mr.  Root  doe*  all  rhese 

is  a  mystery  in  Washington,  but  he 

them.     He  protects  and  perpetviates  the 

!»cn-door  "   principle  laid   down  by   Mr. 

f.  he  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  Chi- 

Empire.  he  leads  Japan  into  the  paths 

'  peace. 

SETTLISG  DISPUTES  WITH  CANADA. 

Mr.  Root  has  settled  many  of  the  lons- 
bnding  questions  between  the  I'nitcd 
States  and  Canada,  and  others  are  in  fair 
vay  of  adjustment, — the  Newfoundland 
isheries,  the  inland  fisheries,  the  Niagara- 
Ipowcr  dispute,  the  boundary -marking  con- 
tention, and  many  others.  In  pursuance  of 
his  policy-  of  applying  the  personal  equation 
wherever  possible  he  visited  Ottawa  as  the 
guest  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr,  and  won  the 
hearts  of  our  Canadian  cousins.  Wltcn  Mr. 
Root  leaves  the  State  Department  he  hopes 
to  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  old  disputes 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  dis- 
posed of  or  in  process  of  adjustment, — ^what 
may  be  called  "  a  clean  desk." 


IMPROVJXC     RELATIONS     WITH 
AMBRICA. 


LATIN- 


Disconsolatc  Indeed  are  all  the  Latin- 
American  diplomatists  in  Washington.  They 
look  upon  \Ir.  Root  as  their  great  and  good 
friend,  and  sincere  are  the  tears  they  shed 
because  he  is  leaving  the  Slate  Department. 
His  visit  to  South  and  Central  America,  his 
assurance  to  all  those  countries  that  the  big 
United  States  was  their  friend,  seeking  noth- 
ing in  selfi>hness.  but  willing  to  do  much  in 
helpfulness,  has  hrt)ug!it  on  a  new  era  in 
the  relations  between  our  southern  neighbors 
and  ourselves.  Secretary  R<K)t  has  done 
much  to  make  tlic  Hague  Conference  a  real- 
ity instead  of  a  beautiful  dream,  but  the  best 
practical  application  {)f  llic  Hague  principle 
is  found  in  his  creation  of  a  Central  Ameri- 
can court  for  preservation  of  peace  between 
the  states  of  that  region.     He  has  settled 


more  pending  questions  than  any  fonner  Sec- 
retar>*  of  State,  he  has  secured  the  ratifica- 
tion of  more  arbitration  treaties  than  any  of 
his  predecessors, — something  like  forty,  all 
told.  He  has  esiahlishcd  better  relations  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  Senate 
than  have  existed  for  many  years,  despite 
the  natural  jealousy  and  antagonism  be- 
tween them,  simply  because  he  has  gone  ten 
times  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee where  his  prc<lec"essors  went  once, 
with  e\i>nsirion  and  explanation.  And  not 
to  speak  of  countless  minor  achfevenients,  he 
has  reorganized  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Service,  taken  politics  out  of  it,  and 
put  it  upon  a  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

A   LIFE   SENATOBSHIP?  ^j 

Mr.  Root  leaves  the  State  Department|^H 
to  the  great  regret  of  President-elect  Taft, 
largely  because  he  is  wearied  of  the  onerous 
social  demands  made  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  family.    As  Senator  he  will  be 
able  to  keep  his  residence  in  New  ^*ork  City 
and  escape  the  social  responsibilities  of  diplo- 
matic iife,  which  arc  irksome  to  him  and  to 
Mrs.   Root.      But  he  will  enter  the  Senate 
with  greater  prestige  that  any  new  member 
of  that  body  has  enjoyed  in  fiur  generation. 
For  him  there  will   be  no  period  of  proba- 
tion,  no  standing  upon   the  waiting   list   in 
deference  to  musty  Senatorial  tradition.    He 
will    instantly  become   a   personage    in   that 
body, — an    intellectual    force  of   the   highest 
t^'pc  and  usefulness.    And  as  Senator  for  life 
from    New  York   he   ulll    be   a   power   for 
good  and  sanit\-  and  constructivcness  in  all 
branches  of  our  Government,  a  friend  of  the 
Taft  Administration,  and  a  champion  and 
interpreter  of  its  policies.     It  is  within  rea 
son  to  say  that  during  the  nevi  ten  or  twelv 
years,  if  his  life  be  spared,  Elihu  Root  w' 
he  the  most  potent  man  in  the  Governmei 
next  to  the  occupant  of  the  White  Hour 
as  he  has  been  for  ten  years  past.    This  h 
career  scarcely  second  to  the  Presidency 
self,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  It. 


THE  NEED  OF  POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS. 


BY  GEORGE  V.  L.   MEYER. 

(Postmaster-General  of  the  United   States.) 


IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  two  States 
which  have  the  most  conservative  bank- 
ing laws  for  safeguarding  the  investment  of 
savings-bank  funds  have  far  greater  deposits 
than  any  other  States.  One-third  of  the 
savings-bank  deposits,  as  recorded  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  are  in  New 
York  and  one-fifth  in  Massachusetts,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  deposits  in  the 
United  States,  showing  conclusively  that  the 
people  appreciate  security  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunity. With  savings-banks  as  numerous  as 
they  are  in  the  New  England  States,  where 
every  other  inhabitant  has  a  savings  account, 
it  is  a  striking  illustration  to  point  to  the 
Southern,  Middle,  and  Western  States, 
where  there  is  about  one  savings  account  on 
an  average  to  every  150  of  the  population. 
If  the  deposits  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Iowa,  and  Califor- 
nia are  added  to  those  of  New  England  and 
New  York  about  gSj^  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
deposits  will  be  accounted  for,  leaving  only 
i>4  per  cent,  in  the  remaining  thirty-two 
States. 

TO  RECEIVE  wage-earners'   DEPOSITS. 

The  object  of  postal  savings-banks  will  be 
to  afford  through  the  postoffices,  particu- 
larly in  the  remaining  thirty-two  States,  op- 
portunity as  well  as  security  for  the  working- 
man  to  deposit  his  savings. 

The  large  majority  of  deposits  in  the  na- 
tional and  State  banks  are  active  accounts, 
continually  drawn  upon,  and  therefore  do 
not  furnish  the  great  resources  necessary  for 
new  enterprise.  The  accumulated  sums  of 
the  wage-earner  placed  in  savings-banks  for 
permanent  safety  {the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  and  increase)  are 
of  vast  importance  to  the  financial  strength 
of  a  community.  If  the  number  of  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  depositing 
their  small  savings  can  be  brought  up  to 
something  like  the  proportion  in  New  York 
and  New  England  the  outcome  will  be  in- 
creased financial  strength  and  vast  additional 
resources  in  the  places  where  the  money  is 
deposited,  enabling  the  establishment  of  new 
enterprises  and  improvements. 


Postal  savings-banks  in  foreign  countries 
transfer  the  savings  of  a  district  to  the  cap- 
ital or  central  office,  where  the  money  is  in- 
vested in  the  public  debt,  but  under  the  plan 
proposed  for  the  United  States  the  Post- 
office  Department  merely  acts  as  the  agent 
to  deposit  the  money  in  the  national  banks 
in  the  districts  where  it  is  brought  to  the  post 
offices.  Thus  the  money  will  be  kept  in  the 
localities  where  it  belongs,  a  source  of  advan- 
tage to  capital  and  labor  in  those  communi- 
ties. 

The  national  banks  receiving  the  deposits 
are  to  pay  the  Government  a  rate  of  interest 
of  not  less  than  2j4  per  cent.  The  Govern- 
ment will  pay  2  per  cent,  to  the  depositor  in 
the  postal  savings-bank.  The  experience  of 
England  has  shown  that  one-quarter  of  1  per 
cent,  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  incidental  ex- 
penses and  still  leave  a  margin  of  profit. 

The  British  postal  savings-banks  were  es- 
tablished in  1861.  For  the  last  five  years 
there  has  been  a  deficiency  due  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest  on  consols,  in 
which  the  postal  savings  are  invested,  to  2j^ 
per  cent.,  but  for  the  entire  period  up  to  1908 
the  net  gain  has  been  about  $5,500,000. 

Mr.  George  E.  Roberts,  of  Chicago,  in 
his  criticism  of  postal  savings-banks,  has 
spoken  of  them  as  an  "  economic  crime."  Is 
it  fair  to  charge  the  Postoffice  Department 
with  having  committed  a  crime,  if  it  should 
be  the  means  of  affording  in  all  localities  an 
accessible  and  at  the  same  time  absolutely 
safe  place  for  the  people  to  put  by  some  of 
their  spare  earnings  from  the  profits  of  their 
labor?  Is  it  not  rather  an  economic  bless- 
ing to  encourage  the  laborer  in  his  thrift  in 
order  that  he  may  meet  the  necessities  of  old 
age  and  infirmity? 

THE    OPPOSITION    OF    BANK    INTERESTS. 

A  Nebraska  banker  has  criticised  the  pos- 
tal-savings proposition  and  has  attempted  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  bankers  generatly 
by  stamping  it  as  Socialism.  Is  it  not  rather 
beneficent  for  the  Government  to  encourage 
economy  and  thrift  in  communities  where  the 
proper  opportunities  for  savings  are  not  now 
given?    Is  it  not  advisable  for  the  Govern- 
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mcnt  to  do  for  its  people  that  which  tlie  peo- 
ple cannot  individually  do  for  themselves? 

Certain  savinjp»-bank  interests  have  been 
influenced  unduly  In  their  opposition  to  pos- 
tal savings-banks  by  the  fear  of  losing  de- 
posits. 1  would  call  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  no  accommodations  in  the  way  of 
discounts  or  payments  by  clieck  arc  to  be  af- 
forded by  the  postal  savings-banks.  The  peo- 
ple to  be  reached  arc  in  the  main  iliosc  who, 
because  of  locality,  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  their  money  in  sate-keeping, 
or  through  prejudice  or  fear  have  kept  it  in 
hiding.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
deposits  that  bear  interest  will  be  limited  to 
$500  for  each  individual  and  that  not  more 
than  $100  can  be  deposited  in  any  one  month. 
The  rate  of  interest  will  be  2  per  cent,  per 
annum,  an  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  that  it  has  no  desire 
to  enter  into  competition  with  existing  finan- 
cial institutions,  particularly  as  the  banks  in 
the  nearest  localities  are  to  be  used  as  deposi- 
tories and  not  the  United  States  Treasury. 

It  is  quite  probable,  as  has  been  stated  by 
some  opponents,  that  in  times  of  panic  the 
deposits  in  the  postal  savings-hanks  would 
increase  through  withdrawals  from  hanks, 
because  the  people  have  alwolutc  confidence 
in  the  Government ;  but  there  must  be  home 
in  mind  the  limited  amount  each  individual 
could  deposit  in  any  one  month  in  a  postal- 
savings  depository.  During  panics  when  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  is  so  detrimental 
to  business  and  finaiKial  interests,  the  postal 
savings-banks  would  be  the  agencies  for  turn- 
ing the  deposits  back  into  the  channels  of 
trade,  because  the  money  brouglit  to  the  post- 
offices  would  be  redeposited  at  once  in  the 
narional  banks  in  the  localities  where  it  had 
been  temporarily  withdrawn. 

The  Nebraska  banker  previously  men- 
tioned acknowledges  that  he  docs  not  want 
postal  savings-banks  established  because  in 
times  of  panic  they  uoold  give  a  place  uf 
security  for  the  deposits  of  the  laboring  man 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  safe-deposit  box. 
He  feels  that  if  there  are  no  postal  savings 
depositories  the  greater  portion  of  the  de- 
posits will  remain  in  the  regular  hanks.  This 
hroadmlnded  banker  forgets  or  ignores  the 


fact  that  the  damage  in  this  country  during 
financial  disturbances  has  been  caused  by  a 
contraction  of  the  currency,  due  to  the  with- 
drawals  and  consequent  hiding  of  fundsi. 
There  is  suflicicnt  currency,  provided  it  can 
be  kept  in  circulation  at  such  times,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  postal  savings- 
banks  would  be  their  ability  to  prevent  con- 
traaion  of  the  currency  and  to  turn  back  into 
circulation  the  money  which  otherwise  would 
go  into  the  pocket,  Uic  tin  can,  or  the  stock- 
ing. Hoarding  increases  as  tlie  real  need  for 
money  becomes  more  pressing.  When  every- 
thing is  prosperous  ilic  timid  arc  sure  to  come 
forth  with  their  hoarded  funds  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  good  times.  But  let  them 
be  frightened  by  tlic  signs  of  danger  and  hid- 
ing begins  again. 

No  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  encourag- 
ing thrift.  The  nation  whose  people  hus- 
band their  resources  is  the  strong  and  pro- 
gressive nation.  The  danger  to  our  people 
is  wastefulness  and  extravagance.  Money 
in  the  past  has  been  made  easily,  and  money 
that  *'  comes  easy,  goes  easy."  As  the  coun- 
try continues  to  grow  every  effort  tliat  is 
proper  and  fitting  should  be  made  to  increase 
ihe  stability  of  the  nation  and  the  comforts 
of  our  people  as  a  whole.  The  mere  fear  of 
some  bankers  that  their  deposits  may  be  tem-i 
porariiy  or  slightly  affected  should  not  bear] 
weight. 

FEEDERS  TO  BANKING  raSTITUTIONS. 

By  those  who  have  studied  the  questic 
without  preconceived  ideas  of  hostility, 
believed  that  the  establishment  of  postal 
ings-banks  instead  of  being  a  detriment 
existing  financial  institutions  would  in  rcaj 
prove  to  be  feeders,  because  the  very  pc, 
who  had  learned  to  deposit  in  postal  de 
tories  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  whicl 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  wasting  or  kecj 
hiding,  would  realize  later  on  that  they 
double  their  income  in  the  regular  s 
institutions.     The   Government   wou 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  move  in  th' 
tion,   having   perfonned    its   duty   \ 
has    taught    habits    of    thrift    and    i 
and   led    back  again   into  active   u-!' 
which  had  temporarily  lost  its  funct 
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BY    DAVID    T.    DAY. 

(In  charge  of  petroleum  investigations,  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


p*ROM  250,000  wells,  located  on  9000 
square  miles  of  territory  in  the  United 
States,  1,806,000,000,  or  nearly  two  billions 
of  barrels  of  petroleum,  have  been  produced 
in  the  fifty  years  of  life  of  that  industry. 

This  short  period  of  fifty  years  has  been 
characterized  by  colossal  changes  in  indus- 
trial conditions,  actually  brought  about  in 
important  cases  by  the  oil  trade  itself. 

Thus,  petroleum  has  contributed  half  a 
dozen  ingenious  methods  of  boring  deep  holes 
for  the  many  industrial  purposes  involving 
penetrating  deeply  into  the  earth.  These 
methods  have  stimulated  the  search  for 
artesian  water.  They  have  aided  the  produc- 
tion of  salt  and  developed  the  mining  of  rock 
salt  and  its  transportation  to  points  of  con- 
sumption by  hydraulic  methods.  Directly 
due  to  the  petroleum  industry  is  a  wonder- 
fully effective  method  of  producing  sulphur 
by  which  America  now  dominates  the  world's 
market  from  a  deposit  inaccessible  to  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  mining. 

In  transportation  it  has  developed  the  tank 
car  now  adopted  for  the  transportation  of 
liquids  of  all  kinds,— even  acids, — the  basis 
of  many  chemical  industries.  Petroleum  de- 
veloped transportation  by  pipe  lines,  one  of 
the  most  significant  trade  advances  of  modern 
times. 

In  trade  relations  petroleum  developed 
one  combination  after  another  because  the 
pipe  line  was  the  collecting  instrument  of  the 
manufacturing  companies  instead  of  the  dis- 
tributing agent  of  the  independent  transporta- 
tion companies,  the  common  carrier,  and  it 
thus  came  about  that  the  conception  of  the 
"  trust,"  as  a  form  of  industrial  combination, 
originated  in  the  petroleum  trade  and  was 
there  developed. 

In  social  economy,  this  fifty  years  of  pe- 
troleum has  given  to  the  United  States  a 
light  so  bright  and  so  cheap  as  to  tempt  the 
poorest  citizens  to  read  at  night.  This  lig^t 
at  night  is  better  and  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  dian  anywhere  else  on  earth,  and  to 
this  is  due  the  greater  average  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 


It  is  the  purpose  here  to  consider  what 
store  of  petroleum  is  known  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  country,  and  at  what  rate  it  is  be- 
ing exhausted,  to  what  extent  the  use  is 
wasteful,  and  to  suggest,  if  practicable,  meth- 
ods by  which  its  use  may  better  serve  the 
interests  of  present  and  future  generations. 

nature's  supply. 

As  at  present  actually  known,  petroleum 
occurs  in  the  areas  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing map  of  the  United  States  (page  51). 

Appalachian  field:  Oil  is  unknown,  and 
improbable,  e^st  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
Parallel  with  their  western  flank,  the  Ap- 
palachian oil  belt  extends  from  western 
New  York  to  Tennessee.  It  crosses  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  the  birthplace  of  this 
enormous  industry.  There  the  supply  is 
becoming  exhausted.  It  has  declined  to 
one-third  its  best  rate  of  production.  This 
high  oil  mark  was  only  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  we  may  look  for  practical  exhaustion  in 
less  than  ten  years.  The  field  extends  south 
across  West  Virginia  and  for  a  short  distance 
in  eastern  Ohio.  Farther  south  there  are 
moderate  supplies  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. 

It  happens  that  the  oil  of  this  Appalachian 
field  (always  known  as  Pennsylvania  oil)  is 
different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States, — slightly  different,  indeed,  from  any 
other  in  the  world.  It  is  most  easily  con- 
verted into  an  oil  for  lamps  and  yields  the 
greatest  percentage.  This  lamp  oil  also 
happens  to  be  the  very  finest  produced  on 
earth, — in  fact,  much  better  than  any  other 
lamp  oil  except  that  from  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  the  oil  from  this  latter  field  costs  more 
to  refine. 

The  oils  farther  south,  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  are  progressively  poorer,  but 
much  better  than  Russian  or  any  other  for- 
eign oils  with  which  they  come  in  compe- 
tition. 

Lima-Indiana. — Our  second  great  field 
in  historical  development  is  the  Lima-In- 
diana field  in  northwestern  Ohio  and  east- 
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ern  Indiana.  This  oil  is  more  uniform  than 
the  Pennsylvania  oils.  It  contains  less  gaso- 
line and  less  lamp  oils,  and  the  presence  of 
organic  svilphiir  compounds  results  in  an 
average  of  I'l  of  i  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  which 
can  only  be  removed  with  ingenious  and  com- 
paratively costly  processes. 

Illinois  and  Mid-Continent. — Just  west  of 
the  Indiana  line  in  Illinois  a  strip  of  territory 
thirty  miles  long  by  an  average  of  six  miles 
\cidc  is  yielding  a  comparatively  enormous 
quantity  of  oil  freer  from  sulphur  than  the 
Ohitr-lndbna  oil,  but  containingoccasionally 
stjfficicnt  asphalt  to  class  it  with  tlic  oil  from 
the  next  field  to  the  west,  the  Mid-Continent 
field,  comprising  the  pools  in  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, northern  Louisiana,  and  northern 
Texas,  This  field  is  yielding  a  flood  of  oil, 
causing  an  embarrassment  to  the  refineries, 
and  especially  to  the  transportation  com- 
panies. 

Guff.— To  the  south  is  the  Gulf  field 
where,  in  southern  Louisiana  and  in  Texas, 
the  past  eight  years  has  seen  the  rise  and 
now  the  gradual  decline  of  several  remark- 
able til  pools,  all  characterized  by  a  heavy 
black  asphaltic  oil,  also  handicapped  by  sul- 
phur. This  year  a  great  field  of  better  oil  has 
been  found  at  Caddo  in  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  Louisiana.  It  is  accompanied  by  the 
largest  supply  of  natural  gas  known  in  the 
world.  The  criminal  waste  of  this  gas  at 
present  is  the  sensation  of  the  fuel  world. 

IN  THE  PAR  WEST. 

California. — With  the  sulphur  omitted, 
oils  otherwise  similar  are  found  in  many 
areas  in  California  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San '  Francisco,  where  other  fuel  is  so  scarce 
as  to  make  this  oil  a  boon  to  the  railroads 
and  10  industrial  enterprises. 

Aiinor  Developments. — The  above  are  the 
great  fields.  West  of  the  Mid-Continent 
and  east  of  California  are  the  smaller  pools. 
— as  thus  far  dewlopcd. — of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  with  promises  of  fields  in  New 
MeVfco,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  and  Alaska. 

There  are  other  regions  of  considerable  ex- 
tent where  there  is  no  geological  improba- 
bility of  finding  oil.  Such  geological  im- 
probability consists  in  rocks  greatly  disturbed 
and  broken  up  to  such  a  dcptli  as  to  prevent 
pTitifitable  drilling  to  undisturbed  sedimen- 
tary-rocks  that  could  furnish  good  storage 
iitT  oil. 

Measured,  the  States  show  the  following 
estimated  oil-bearing  areas  Jn  square  miles; 
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The  amount  of  oil  obtainable  from  th( 
known  fields  is  of  course  only  a  matter 
conjecture  based  upon  what  the  fields  have 
yielded  already  and  upon  the  thickness  and 
relative  porosity  of  the  oil-bearing  strata. 
The  estimates  of  difJcrent  authorities  will 
vary  between  wide  limits,  but  they  wUl  all 
agree  that  the  known  fields  arc  being  ex- 
hausted at  a  rate  so  rapid  as  to  mean  cessa- 
tion of  the  industry  within  a  few  decades  un- 
less the  expected  nc^v  fields  are  found,  and 
this  reliance  upon  unknown  sources  of  sup- 
ply after  a  few  decades  seems  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic attitude,  as  if  these  new  fields  of 
great  size  were  a  foregone  conclusion.  ^M 

With  the  certaint)'  of  exhaustion  of  thoH 
present  fields  by  the  present  generation,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  vital  argument  whether  such 
exhaustion  comes  in  ten  years  or  forty.  For 
example,  the  available  petroleum  in  the  ac- 
tual productive  areas  of  the  West  Virginia 
fields  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  I.  C.  Wltiie, 
State  Geologist,  as  roughly  jcioo  barrels  per 
acre.  This  is  far  more  than  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
region  or  than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  there 
before  the  exhaustion  of  the  field.  Flight 
hundred  barrels  per  acre  would  be  nearer  the 
average  yield  for  the  total  area  considered  a 
oil  bearing.  In  other  States,  small  areas,  sud 
as  Spfndlc  Top,  Texas,  have  yielded  far  mor 
than  5000  barrels  per  acre.  If  such  a  tar 
average  is  assumed  for  the  known  fields  of 
United  States,  a  total  product  of  twenty- 
billion  (25,000,000,000)  barrels  would  l>c 
pected  before  the  present  fields  are  cxhaus- 
Judging,  however,  by  the  rate  of  dccreasi 
the  older  fields,  a  yield  of  1000  barrels 
acre  wnuld  seem  ample  except  for  the  C 
Illinois,  Mid-Continent,  and  Calif 
fields,  lliis  reduces  the  present  total 
ply  to  less  than  half  the  abo\-e,  or  12 
tKX>.tXK>  barrels.  Approximately  2,oo( 
000  barrels  have  already  been  extract' 

Carrying  out  the  increasing  rate  of  1 
tion,  the  industry  would  be  brought 
abrupt  end  by  exhaustion,  except  in  ' 
nia.  in  about  1920.    The  pcrroleur 
is,  however,  not  capable   of  abrupt 
tion,  fur  a  petroleum  well  will  nut 
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oil  faster  than  its  onfi  ratr.  Included  in  the 
calculations  to  which  these  figures  arc  due 
arc  wells  which,  starting  with  500  barrels  as 
the  product  o(  the  first  day,  have  "  settled 
down  "  after  a  few  weeks  to  five  barrels  per 
day,  and  after  fifteen  to  twenty  years  yield- 
ing about  one-quarter  of  a  barrel  per  day,  arc 
still  being  pumped. 

PRODUCTION   OF    PETROtEUM. 

The  production  of  petroleum  has  been  a 
national  industry  for  just  half  a  century. 
Previous  to  this  there  was  sporadic  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  without  any  definite  mar- 
ket. The  industry  really  began  when  Kier 
and  Ferris,  merchants,  of  Pittsburg,  per- 
fected a  lamp  with  a  suit- 
able glass  chimney  hy 
which  petroleum  w  a  s 
made  capable  of  yielding 
a  steady  light  far  brighter 
than  any  other  artificial 
illumination  known  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  demand 
for  petroleum  thus  caused 
which  put  the  industry  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  the 
need  which  quickly  de- 
veloped for  a  large  supply 
preceded  the  drilling  of 
the  Drake  well  at  Titus- 
ville  in  i8s<)»  which  in- 
itiated the  flood  of  petro- 
leum in  succeeding  years. 

In  this  half  century 
1 ,806,608.463  barrels  of 
petroleum,  or  240,919.- 
676  tons,  or  enoujih  to 
twice  fill  the  Panama 
Canal  when  completed, 
has  been  produced,  worth 
a  little  less  than  fa.ooo.- 
000,000.  N  e  w  petro- 
leum fields  have  been 
found  and  Jevclopcd  more 
rapidly  than  the  rate  of 
production  in  the  older 
fields  has  decreased,  so 
that  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion has  shown  a  rapid  in- 
crease from  500,000  bar- 
rels in  i860  to  1CJ6.OOO,- 
noo  barrels  in  1907,  We 
produce  almost  as  much 
oil  as  milk. 

This  rate  of  production 
means  that,  beginning 
with  i860,  in  each  period 


of  nine  years  as  much  petroleum  has  been  Ptg| 
duced  as  in  all  of  the  years  preceding.  Ir 
is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  in  nine 
years  from  now  our  product  will  be  1, 
000,000  barrels  more,  or  a  tot.il  pr 
uct  at  that  time  of  3,600.000.000 
rels  of  oil.  Within  that  time  production 
the  Appalachian  field,  including  the  Stirea 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia, 
eastern  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
will  have  been  reduceil  to  a  negligible  quan- 
tity;  the  fields  will  practically  be  exhausted. 
The  Lima-Indiana  field. — that  is,  western 
Ohio  and  Indiana, — will  likewise  have  been 
exhausted,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this 
supply  will  have  been  furnished  by  Illino^ 
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the  Mid-Continent  field,  and  others  farther 
west. 

The  graphic  table  on  the  preceding  page 
shows  the  rate  of  production  indicated  above, 
and  also  contains  notes  showing  the  dates  at 
which  prominent  discoveries  of  petroleum 
have  increased  the  total  yield  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  money  expenditure  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing this  much  petroleum  includes  a  cost 
of  $550,ooo,cxx)  for  drilling  the  wells  and 
outfitting  them  with  pumping  apparatus.  It 
has  cost  $60,000,000  for  trunk  pipe  lines,  in 
addition  to  the  gathering  lines  from  the  wells. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  expend  $23,000,000 
for  steel  tankage  to  hold  this  oil  during  its 
temporary  storage  before  it  has  been  refined. 
Over  20,000  tank  cars  are  in  direct  use  in 
the  petroleum  industry.  More  than  5000 
tank  cars  are  used  for  other  commodities.  All 
these  are  omitted  from  the  20,000  used  for  oil. 
For  the  oil-tank  cars  the  expenditure  has  been 
over  $20,000,000.  The  82,109  wells  produc- 
ing our  present  supply  are  worth  $150,000,- 
000.  An  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  went 
for  wells  that  proved  failures.  It  requires 
45,000  workmen  to  operate  these  wells,  and 
they  receive  an  aggregate  of  $40,000,000  in 
wages. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  PETROLEUM  TRADE. 

The  study  of  the  graphic  table  presented 
above  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
production  of  petroleum  has  been  influenced 
not  by  any  regular  increasing  demand  for 
petroleum  on  the  part  of  consumers,  but  by 
spasmodic  accidental  discoveries  of  new  oil 
fields.  With  the  addition  of  each  field  the 
individual  producer  has  realized  upon  the 
discovery  by  extracting  the  oil  at  the  great- 
est rate  of  speed  possible,  throwing  the  prod- 
uct upon  the  market  to  the  greater  or  less 
demoralization  of  the  trade,  and  with  abso- 
lutely no  regard  whatever  for  the  industry's 
requirements.  The  necessity  for  this  method 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  given  well  draws  not 
only  from  the  land  held  by  one  lessee,  but 
frequently  from  part  of  the  land  under  the 
adjoining  leases;  hence  the  effort  of  each  les- 
see to  extract  the  oil  before  it  is  obtained  by 
his  rival. 

Steadying  Influence  of  Exports.~The  chief 
steadying  feature  of  the  trade  u[K)n  which 
the  purchaser  of  petroleum  has  relied  has 
been  the  exporting  of  the  excess  of  produc- 
tion to  less-favored  countries  in  proportion 
as  the  spasmodic  increase  rn  supply  exceeded 
the  demand  at  home.    Another  steadying  fea- 


ture has  been  the  use  of  the  crude  oil  by  rail- 
roacfs  and  other  large  consumers  of  power  in 
the  place  of  coal  when  the  surplus  supply  re- 
sulted in  a  price  below  what  may  be  consid- 
ered the  normal  value,  and  where  material 
essentially  more  valuable  than  coal  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  power  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
was  brought  into  competition  with  coal  by 
the  excess  of  oil  supply. 

Increased  Refining  Capacity.— With  each 
addition  to  the  petroleum  production  in  the 
United  States  there  has  been  a  rapid  devel- 
opment in  the  capacity  of  the  refining  plants 
of  the  country  in  order  to  utilize  the  prod- 
uct to  greater  advantage  than  by  unloading 
the  crude  on  foreign  countries  or  consuming 
it  as  fuel  oil.  Once  developed,  this  refining 
capacity  demands  a  continuance  of  the  in- 
creased supply,  and  when  the  first  flood  of 
oil  from  the  new  field  of  production  shows 
a  tendency  to  decline  it  has  been  stimulated 
by  an  increase  in  price  for  the  crude  oil. 
This  results  in  increased  drilling  in  the  old 
fields  in  proportion  as  the  production  of  oil 
per  well  declines. 

This  growth  of  the  refining  capacity  means 
a  plant  in  the  United  States  worth  $12,000,- 
000  for  land,  $15,000,000  for  buildings, 
$75,000,000  for  refining  apparatus,  includ- 
ing tankage  for  refined  products  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  product  by  tank  cars,  tank 
wagons,  pipe  lines,  and  a  fleet  of  over  500 
vessels,  including  barges  and  scows.  It  gives 
employment  in  the  refining  business  alone  to 
18,744  people. 

Foreign  Refined  Market. — The  desire  of 
foreign  nations  to  purchase  our  oils  must  be- 
come an  increasing  factor  in  the  future  as 
the  oil  supply  of  Russia  and  other  European 
coijntries  continues  to  decline.  Thus,  a  few 
years  ago  the  oil  production  of  Russia,  for 
one  or  two  years,  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  difference  in  conditions  at 
the  present  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
excess  of  the  United  States  production  in 
1907  over  1906  amounted  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  production  of  Russia. 
There  is  no  statistical  evidence  that  the  in- 
creasing production  of  East  Indian  petroleum 
will  overcome  the  increasing  demand  for 
American  oils  abroad. 

"  If." — Perhaps  something  of  the  money 
expenditure  which  the  oil  industry  gives  to 
the  United  States  each  year  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
necessary  supplies,  may  be  grasped  by  what 
this  would  have  meant  had  the  conditions  ex- 
isted  in   Russia   for  the  development  of  a 


fr   industry*.     The  oil    fields   in  Russia 
(ccessarily   rcKulatcd   by  what   they  can 
[even  for  sudi  purposes  as  burning  for 
The  amount  of  oil  producible  in  Rus- 
tnd   otfier    European    countries    is    very 
\t,  and  the  proportion  furnished  depends 
In    trade  suprcniac).     In  the  matter  of 
[t  consideration,  gco;;raphic  location,  Rus- 
has  the  advantage  of  a  short  distance  by 
)e  line  from  the  great  Baku  oil  fields  to  a 
?p  sea  harbor  at  Batouni.     The  other  es- 
[ntial  factors  are  more  complicated.     The 
Russian  Government  permits  the  sale  nf  con- 
lessiuns  for  monopolies  such  as  oil  pruduC' 
[ion, — concessions  which   are  not  known   in 
he   United   States;  but  complications  arise 
[in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  such  concessions 
due  to  the  changeable  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment toward  industrial  enterprise.     Further, 
the   strong   and   characteristically   American 
personalities  have  not  been  developed  fn  Rus- 
sia as  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  conditions  above  described  had  been 
reversed ,^-our  oil  development  in  this  coun- 
try transferred  to  Europe, — it  would  have 
meant,  in  addition  to  the  Russian  pipe  lines, 
a  pipe  line  system  from  Roumania  and 
Galicia  to  Austria,  Germany,  and  France.  It 
would  have  meant  oil  proiluccd  at  the  CJcr- 
man  seaboard  at  prices,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  low  cost  of  chemicals  and  of 
labor,  such  as  to  prohibit  exports  from  this 
countr)',  and,  in  fact,  at  sucli  low  prices  that 
oil  wouhl  li:ive  been  imported  and  would 
have  followed  the  course  of  other  commodi- 
ties affected  by  low  wages  in  European  coun- 
tries, unless  this  labor  and  cheap  material 
difference  had  been  offset  by  a  protective  tar- 
iff on  oils.  Under  this  iniaginar>*  reversal  of 
conditions, — even  the  best  of  them  in  the 
Roumanian  oil  fields, — oil  would  cost  30 
cents  u  gallon  in  the  petroleum  centers,  such 
as  Pittsburg,  or  three  times  the  present  price, 
for  oil  costs  this  much  in  the  city  of  Bucha- 
rest, within  100  miles  of  the  oil  fields,  and 
the  wages  paid  tlierc  by  the  refiners  are 
not  half  those  paid  to  American  workmen. 
71ie  very  impossibility  Itself  of  such  a  rever- 
sal affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  enter- 
prise of  the  American  oil  industry  and  the 
satisfactory  trade  conditions  characteristic  of 
the  United  States. 

PROBABLE   DURATION"  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OP 
PETROLEUM. 

These  considerations  show  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  Increase  in  production,  sup- 
plies of  petroleum   in   the   known   deposits 


P^/EH^  OF  REyiEWi>.  ^ 

would  be  less  than  the  requirements  of  the  ' 
trade  in  the  next  decade,  except  in  Califor- 
nia. There  are  no  indications  that  the  rate 
of  consumption  will  decline  until  a  decrease 
is  necessitated  by  exhaustion  of  the  supply. 
ITien  history  shows  that  the  decline  will  at 
first  be  rapid,  and  finally  very  slow.  Con- 
sidering the  temptation  to  use  petroleum 
in  increasing  quantities  as  a  luxury  fuel 
for  the  generation  of  power,  at  pres- 
ent under  steam  boilers  and  in  the  next 
few  years  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  internal 
combustion  engines,  no  reasonable  outlook 
fur  additional  supplies  of  petroleum  can  be 
counted  on  to  delay  the  exhaustion  of  the  oil 
fields  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  pres- 
ent ccnturj',  unless  the  waste  of  these  sup- 
plies is  stopped  by  some  strong  artilictal  re- 
straint. 

NATURE   AND    EXTENT   OF   WASTE    IN  THE 
EXTRACTION    OF    PETROLEUM. 

Storage. — ^Waste,  .is  understood  in  the  nat- 
ural-gas industry,  has  been  markedly  abwnt 
in  the  use  of  oiir  petroleum  supplies.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  as  remarkable  an  ac- 
tivity as  has  ever  been  known  in  the  tndua- 
trial  development  of  the  United  States  if  at- 
tention were  not  called  to  the  energy  shown 
by  the  consumers  of  crude  petroleum  in  util- 
izing to  the  most  practical  advantage  and 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  waste  the  floods 
of  oil  spasmodically  offered  for  sale  by  the 
most  reckless  exploitations  of  the  oil  pools  by 
the  oil  producers. 

Lack  q{  Fomighl  Abroad. — ^'I'he  record 
of  the   United   States   in   this  regard   stand- 
out pre-eminently  abtjve  the  work  in  the  othci 
oil  fields  of  the  world.     In  Russia,  lack  o| 
foresight  in  the  opening  of  unusually  stronj 
gushers  has  not  oidy  led  to  enormous  wb' 
in  the  oil,  but  floods  of  oil  overflowing  fri 
insufficient  earthen  reservoirs  have  taken  ti 
to  the  destruction  of  large  cities.     In  f- 
nowhere  in  tlie  world  have  conditions 
lar  to  tlic  emergencies  known  in  the  oil 
in  the  United  States  been  met  with  such 
foresight  and  prompt  treatment. 

Evaporalhn. — Another     kind     of     a 
which  has  characterized  the  oil  fields  ol 
rope  and  the  East,  and  \t  hicli  has  been 
ably  avoided  in  the  United  States,  I's  t' 
to  which  petroleum  is  more  susceptibi 
any  other  mineral  product,  even  cxi. 
water,  and   that  is  evaporation.     Ai 
one  recognizes,  the  most  valuahlc  por 
the  various  petroleums  in  the  Unit* 
are  those  which  volatilize  with  grea 
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the  gasoline  and  lighter  burning  oils.  A  thin 
layer  of  any  ordinary  light  crude  petroleum 
will  become  heavy  and  valueless  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  of  a  single  day,  and  this  has  been 
a  great  loss  in  the  open  earthen  tanks  which 
have  been  greatly  used  in  Russia.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  only  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances  is  an  open 
earthen  tank  found  as  an  evidence  of  lack 
of  preparation  for  a  gusher  which  proved  un- 
expectedly large.  Our  oil  is  preserved  in 
steel  tanl«,  often  holding  as  much  as  55)000 
barrels  each.  A  "single  tank  holds  as  much 
as  the  annual  product  of  Italy.  The  won- 
derful rapidity  with  which  these  tanks  have 
been  constructed  to  take  care  of  the  most 
reckless  production  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
the  engineering  skill  of  the  oil  transportation 
companies,  but  to  the  promptness  of  the  iron 
industry  in  furnishing  steel,  to  the  technical 
ability  of  the  contractors,  and  to  the  inven- 
tive genius  which  has  brought  about  the 
building  of  these  tanks  with  such  rapidity, 
and  yet  with  such  accuracy  as  to  hold  this 
oil  without  appreciable  leakage  or  evapora- 
tion. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  no  recommendations  on  this 
point  are  necessary  from  those  not  engaged 
in  the  industry,  but  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  operators  in 
avoiding  this  waste. 

Essential  Uses. — ^The  only  kind  of  waste  to 
which  the  utmost  attention  should  be  called 
is  in  the  utilization  of  petroleum.  It  is  only 
fair  to  this  easily  exhausted  material  that  it 
should  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  where 
it  is  essential  and  where  there  is  no  other 
material  which  can  fill  its  place.  Petroleum 
is  economically  essential  in  furnishing  light 
to  country  homes  and  to  every  small  estab- 
lishment not  in  connection  with  a  gas  or  elec- 
trie  supply;  and,  further  than  this,  even  when 
it  is  sold  at  the  highest  prices  at  which  it  has 
been  marketed  in  the  United  States,  petro- 
leum still  constitutes  the  cheapest  source  of 
light  per  candle-power.  Coal  can  never  be 
converted  into  electric  light  in  competition 
with  lamp  oils  as  to  cost.  The  economic  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  of  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  illunjinating  light  from  a  given 
crude  petroleum  is  evident. 

Absolute  Necessity  of  OH  for  Lubrication. 
— But  a  still  more  essential  use  for  petro- 
leum is  for  lubricating  every  bearing  in  every 
kind  of  machinery  in  all  our  complex  civil- 
ization. Not  a  pound  of  coal  can  be  con- 
verted into  power  by  any  means  without  the 


necessity  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  lubri- 
cating oil.  Every  ton  of  coal  converted  into 
power  requires  at  least  one-half  pint  of  lubri- 
cating oil.  The  conservation,  therefore,  of 
a  proportionate  amount  of  lubricating  oil 
consistent  with  all  industrial  activity  must 
oflter  a  part  of  the  general  plan  for  civilized 
progress. 

Unnecessary  Uses. — Instead  of  being  lim- 
ited to  the  essential  uses  above  described, 
petroleum  has  been  and  is  being  used  to  a 
large  extent  for  fuel  by  burning  it  under 
steam  boilers,  especially  on  railroads,  and  as 
a  source  of  power  in  every  form  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Whenever  a  large  increase  is 
made  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  price,  the  pro- 
ducers are  grateful  for  an  outlet  for  their 
depreciated  oil  by  selling  it  for  such  low- 
grade  uses  where  it  brings  not  more  than 
one-hundredth  part  (and  has  brought  as  low 
as  one- thousandth  part)  of  the  maximum 
price  for  petroleum  products,  and  yet  much 
of  this  crude  petroleum  at  other  times  is 
converted  into  the  far  more  valuable  prod- 
ucts mentioned  above.  Further,  use  of  pe- 
troleum has  been  a  most  helpful  implement 
in  the  crusade  for  good  roads. .  The  skillful 
application  of  petroleum  residues  to  poor . 
road  surfaces  is  so  simple,  and  the  results  are 
so  instantaneously  helpful  to  the  community, 
that  this  use  can  almost  be  called  justifiable, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  coal-tar  residues,  ■ 
waste  products  of  the  coking  and  illuminat-  •■ 
ing  gas  industry,  serve  the  purpose  well  j 
enough.  , 

Exports. — From  the  standpoint  of  the  con- 
servation of  American  interests  for  America, 
the  most  profligate  waste  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts has  been  in  their  exportation  abroad. 
For  this  waste  there  is  the  plea  of  hu- 
manity that  every  gallon  of  illuminating 
oil  which  finds  its  way  into  an  otherwise 
poorly  lighted  room  is  the  most  efficient 
missionary  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, and  where  kerosene  oil  is  cheapest  in- 
tellectual development  is  highest  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  over  the  earth.  But  this  export 
trade  has  not  been  based  upon  a  desire  for 
missionary  work,  but  a  necessity  on  account 
of  the  frenzied  effort  to  realize  on  the  petro- 
leum stores  in  the  earth.  When  the  export 
trade  can  be  continued  upon  a  wise  regula- 
tion of  our  oil  production  the  missionary' 
value  of  the  kerosene  will  be  increased. 

What  such  exports  require  in  the  way  of 
capital  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  in  mere  figures. 
The  great  steel  tanks  characteristic  of  Amer- 
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[can  production  have  bcm  mentioned.  Now 
think  of  a  single  tank, — in  the  form  of  a 
steamship  holding  double  as  much  oil  as  our 
largest  storape  tank.  'I*his  Ls  only  the  largest 
of  the  fleet  already  referred  to. 

METHODS  OF    PREVENTING   OR   LESSENING 
THIS    WASTK    OF    PETROLEUM. 

Cheeking  Xlnnfeessarj  Production. — The 
manifest  means  of  preventing  this  Mrasre  is 
by  checkinK  the  inordinate  production  so  that 
tlw  use  of  petroleum  will  be  limited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  this  fluid  is  essential. 
Every  acre  of  oil-hearinc  public  land  should 
be  withdrawn  from  every  form  of  entry  and 
be  subjected  to  a  suitable  and  fair  system 
of  lease. 

Better  Combustion, — In  so  far  as  the  xxat 
■  of  petroleum   a-f  a  source  of  power  is  con- 
^Cemed,  a  prompt  study  should  be  given  to 
the  development  of  internal-combustion  en- 
gines capable  of   using  crude  petroleum  or 
Any  form  of  residuum. 

HOW    CAN    SUPI'LIES    OF    PETROLEUM    BB 
EXTENDED? 

Prevention  of  fVatte  in  Extraction  and  in 

l]fr.—\n    the   extraction    of   petroleum,   the 

legislation  tending  to  (he  capping  of  gas  wells 

kto  preserve  the  pressure  in  the  oil  fields  and 

to  prevent  the  unne.:essar>'  encroachment  of 

water   is   already   sufficient   in    most   of    the 

States,  but  not  in  all.     After  the  practical 

exhaustion  of  the  field,  this  encroachment  of 

water  may   be   looked  upon  as  a  means  by 

which,   as  .t    rule,  the    remaining  petroleum 

Lean  be  washed  into  smaller  but  still  profitable 

'pools, — a    system    which    is   already    intelli- 

genrly  utilized  in  this  country*. 

Discovery  ami  Development  of  Substi- 
tutes.— Alcohol  from  grain,  potatoes,  and 
from  various  waste  products  can  be  used  in 
place  of  petroleum  as  an  illuminant  and  for 
power  in  place  of  gasoline  under  the  stress  of 
necessity-.  There  is  no  substitute  far  min- 
eral iiibricating  oils,  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  being  excluded  is  entirely  too  eKpensi\*c. 
The  production  of  artificial  petroleum  from 
various  vegetable  and  animal  waste  products 
has  received  sufficient  study  to  indicate  the 


thc^ 


possibility  of  good  results  from  scientific  r^ 
search  in  this  direction, 

Nereisity  of  Scientific  Research. — TTlci« 
is,  howci-er,  at  present  no  scientific  cstablt^- 
ment  where  such  experimentation  is  receiv- 
ing any  public  encouragement.  Far  more 
important  at  the  present  time  than  this  is  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  sa'cntific 
research  for  the  purpose  of  determining  die 
conditions  of  accumulation  of  petroleum  in 
the  earth,  and,  if  possible,  the  primary  origin 
of  petroleum  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  prediction  of  the  ncrurrencc  of  pe- 
troleum deposits  in  the  earth  by  the  study  of 
the  geological  conditions,  and  without  thc< 
necessity  for  enormous  waste  of  money 
haphazard  drilling  for  new  fields. 

Deterioration  and  destruction  of  petrol* 
arc  a  necessary  consequence  of  its  use  when 
consumed  cither  as  a  fuel  or  as  a  lubricant. 
The    mctliods    for    reusing    lubricating    oils 
have  been  developed  to  a  high  sugc  of  effi- 
ciency, but   the  consumption   of   lubricating 
oil  still  increases  proportionately  with  all  Id-j 
dustria!  aaivity.     The  greatest  benefit 
undoubtedly  come  from  more  fundamental' 
studies  of  the  constituents  of  various  crude 
petroleums  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fromj 
each  oil  the  greatest  proportion  of  valuablt 
constituents.      Greater  progress    would    un- 
doubtedly have  been  made  before  this  bu^^ 
for  the  large  amount  of  crude  material  of- 
fered for  consumption  and  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  it  quickly  for  any   use  whit 
would  jneld  a  market. 

Better  use  of  petroleum  resources  woulc 
have  been  stimulared  had  fundamental  Stud- 
ies as  to  the  nature  of  various  petroleums 
been  carried  out  by  pure  scientific  research 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  furnish  a  sounder 
basis  for  technical  development.  For  exam- 
ple, we  know  that  Pcnns^-Irania  petroleum  w-' 
does  not  yield  the  oils  from  which  dyes  caa- 
be  made.  But  we  have  lately  learned  that 
the  lowly  Texas  oils  and  the  California  oils 
arc  rich  in  dye  material.  FinaMy.  a  most 
fruitful  field  of  research  goes  beyond  the 
mere  extraction  of  good  oils  out  of  bad,  and 
gives  promise  of  transmuting  any  undesirab) 
residue  into  tlie  most  necessary  grades. 


STATE  CONTROL  OF  WATER-POWER. 

BY   CURTIS    E.   LAKEMAN. 


T  N  these  days  of  widespread  interest  In  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  in 

governmental  regulati<xi  of  public  utilities  it 
is  perhaps  hardly  ocoessiuy  to  point  out  that 
the  water-powers  of  the  country  are  one  of 
our  most  valuable  material  resources,  consti- 
tuting, when  developed,  a  public  utility  of 
the  highest  order.  Valuable  as  this  gift  of 
nature  is  at  present,  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
it  will  be  in^itely  more  precious.  At  every 
turn  we  are  met  with  a  fresh  statement  of 
the  iii:q>enduig  exhaustion  of  the  country's 
fuel  supply  and  of  the  early  advent  of  an  age 
of  electricity  generated  from  the  waterfalls  of 
the  wilderness  and  transmitted  great  dis- 
tances to  the  centers  of  civilization.  Indica- 
tions of  preparation  for  the  coalless  age  on 
the  part  of  those  best  informed  and  most 
concerned  may  be  found  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  water-power  develc^Hnent  is  being  car- 
ried forward  all  over  the  country  and  new 
sites  sought  out  and  occupied.  The  inevitable 
ascendency  oi  hydro-electric  power  has  al- 
ready begun.  As  a  public  utility  of  such 
vital  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  future 
generations  it  is  indeed  time  for  the  present 
age  to  take  critical  account  of  its  extent 
and  the  manner  of  its  use,  to  the  end  that 
the  widest  and  wisest  distribution  of  this 
form  of  public  wealth  may  be  attained. 
No  more  than  franchises  for  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  lighting,  communi- 
cation, and  other  public  services  should  the 
privilege  of  utilizing  water-power  be  per- 
mitted to  inhere  so  exclusively  in  a  few 
individuals  that  they  are  enabled  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  immense  pro/it  of  distributing 
such  service  to  the  public,  and  so  dictate  the 
terms  under  which  the  people  shall  partici- 
pate in  its  benefits.  In  fact,  the  supervision 
of  the  development  and  use  of  this  funda- 
mental resource  ^Ils  peculiarly  within  the 
purview  of  the  wider  field  of  govermnental 
activity  toward  whidi  we  are  advancing. 

NEW  YORK*S  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

In  the  enactment  last  year  of  a  law  direct- 
ing its  State  Water  Supply  Commission  to 
undertake  a  critical  survey  and  estimate  of 
the  water-powers  of  New  York,  the  Empire 
State,  under  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Hughes,  has  originated  a  project  of  public 
control  of  water-power  which  should  arouse 


wide  interest  among  all  who  are  oonoemed 
with  the  relation  of  gpvcmment  to  natural 
resources  and  ta  public  utilities.  Inaugu* 
rated  quite  independently  of  and  earlier  than 
the  widely  heralded  "  Conservation  "  move- 
moit  in  the  federal  Administration,  this  ex- 
periment in  State  admxiistTation  is  so  unique 
in  the  annals  of  the  American  commonwealths 
that  it  deserves  a  brief  review.  In  his  first 
message  to  the  I^egislature,  on  January  2, 
1907,  Governor  Hughes,  after  discussing  the 
forest  preserves  of  New  York,  said:  "  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  oonsider  the  great 
value  of  th^  undeveloped  water-powers  thus 
placed  imder  State  control.  They  should  be 
preserved  and  held  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  and  should  not  be  surrendered  to  pri- 
vate interests.  It  would  be  di&cult  to  exag- 
gerate the  advantages  which  may  xdtimately 
accrue  from  these  great  resouras  of  power 
a  the  common  right  is  duly  safeguarded."  In 
the  next  paragraph  the  Governor  discussed 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Water 
Supply  Commi^icxi,  which  had  been  created 
in  1905  as  a  tribunal  to  insure  the  equitable 
division  among  the  cities  and  Tillages  of  the 
State  of  sources  of  public  water  supply  and 
the  lands  necessary  for  proposed  extensions  of 
municipal  water-works.  To  this  discussion 
the  Governor  added:  "  It  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  pro- 
vide a  more  oomprehensive  plan,  embracing 
m  a  clearly  defined  way  the  matter  of  water 
storage  ard  the  use  of  w^ter  coutses  for  pur- 
poses of  power.  The  entire  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  its  waters  demands 
more  careful  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  aile- 
puate  scheme  of  just  regulation  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit." 

In  answer  to  these  recommendations  the 
Legislature  of  1907  enacted  the  so-«Uled 
Fuller  bill  (Chapter  569  of  the  Laws  of 
1907),  which  directs  the  State  Water  Su^^Iy 
Commission  to  "  devise  plans  for  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  tie  water-powers  of 
the  State  under  State  ownership,  control,  and 
maintenance  for  the  public  use  and  benefit 
and  for  the  increase  of  the  public  rerenoe." 

RECOCNTnON    OF    PUBLIC    INTERESTS. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  at  this 
point  of  the  long  chain  of  events  which  after 
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many  years  led  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Many  attempts  have  brrn  made  in  the  past 
to  have  the  State  undertake  a  genera]  policy 
of  river  regulation  tor  the  prevention  of 
floods  and  the  improvement  of  navigation. 
In  too  many  of  these  instances  the  real  object 
of  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  such  schemes, 
— namely,  the  development  of  latent  water- 
power  for  their  own  benefit, — lias  been  but 
thinly  disguised  in  the  alleged  purpose  of  in- 
suring  the  '*  public  health  and  safety."  Par- 
iticularly  have  attempts  been  frequent  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  the  strict  constitutional 
provision  against  the  removal  or  destruction 
of  timber  on  the  State  forest  prcscr\-es,  and 
to  .secure  invaluable  hydraulic  privileges  in 
these  Adirondack  forests.  On  the  whole, 
"  water  storage "  in  New  York  State  has 
not  only  failed  to  attain  tlie  development  to 
which  its  importance  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  public  entitles  it,  but  has  even  become 
a  term  full  of  sinister  meaning,  one  of  those 
pregnant  phrases  which  involve  a  contro- 
versy, if  not  connotations  of  "  graft,"  in  their 
barest  mention.  It  seems  clear  that  this  is 
chiefly  because  in  the  past  the  principle  has 
never  been  adequately  maintained  that  the 
people  at  large  should  receive  advantage  or 
compensation  in  some  form  for  the  enormous 
benefits  which  would  be  conferred  on  a  few- 
private  interests.  A  public  nor  yet  educated 
to  the  means  of  making  organized  use  of  the 
State's  natural  resources  for  the  general  good 
was  nevertheless  for  once  almost  unanimous 
in  the  effective  expression  of  a  sentiment  that 
these  resources  should  not  lie  indiscriminately 
given  away.  The  result  has  been  a  system  of 
negative  preservation  involving  the  repres- 
sion of  a  development  which  has  been  and 
is  now  demanded  by  consideration  of  the 
welfare  of  tlie  present  and  future  gener- 
ations. 

WORK    OF  THK   WATER-SIJPPLY   COMMISSION. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Fuller  bill  in 
answer  to  the  (Governor's  suggestions  the 
State  Water  Supply  Commission  immediately 
undertook  the  critical  survey  of  the  water- 
powcrsof  the  State,  which  was  intrusted  to  it. 
The  act  prescribed  with  full  detail  the  nature 
of  the  information  to  be  secured  regarding 
possible  devcUipinents,  and  directed  that  esti- 
mates should  be  tnudc  showing  the  total  of 
horsepower  which  could  be  obtained  at 
each  site  suggested,  the  cost  of  construction, 
annual  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  the 
proposed  reservoirs,  dams,  and  other  works, 
together  with  the  probability  of  selling  the 
power,  the  probable  gross  and  net  revenues 


therefrom,  and  the  length  of  time  rniuTi 
to  pay  off  the  cost  uf  construction,  land,  and] 
water  rights,  and  the  interest  thereon.  Eac 
particular  development  was  to  be  reported' 
on  separately,  but  considered  as  a  part  of 
one  whole  State  project.  Finally,  a  draft  of 
a  bill  should  be  prepared  providing  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  recommendations  made, 
with  a  fully  detailed  financial  plan  for  the 
issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  to  pay  the  cost^ 
of  construction  and  making  provision  for  aV 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  such 
bonds. 

IMPORTAN'T  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS. 

Tlie  commission,  In  view  of  the  short  time 
that  was  allowed  for  die  preparation  of  the 
progress  report,  which  had  to  be  submitted 
on  February  1.  1908,  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislature,  determined  to  select  one  or 
two  of  the  most  promising  sites  for  power 
development  and  report  on  them  in  detail 
as  concrete  examples  of  what  might  be  done, 
instead  of  spreading  the  appropriation  over 
so  large  a  general  field  that  no  specific  re- 
sults \vould  follow.  Under  the  direction, 
therefore,  of  John  R.  Freeman,  the  eminent 
hydraulic  engineer  engaged  by  the  commis- 
sion, studies  were  made  of  reservoir  sites  on 
the  Sacan<laga  River,  at  Conkilngville,  Sara- 
toga County,  and  on  the  Genesee  River  at 
Vortagevillc.  The  findings  on  these  two 
large  and  I'mponanr  possible  developments, 
as  embraced  in  the  report  of  last  winter,  may 
be  briefly  summarized  here.  ■ 

At  Conklingvillc  on  the  Sacindaga  RiverV 
an  earthwork  dam  with  a  masonry  core  can  f 
be  safely  built,  whicli  will  store  26,000,000,- ' 
000  cubic  feet  of  water,  creating  a  reser- i 
voir  nearly  as  large  as  Lake  George.    This , 
reservoir,  by  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Sacan- 
daga  and  the  Hudson,  would  enormously  in* 
crease  the  capacity  of  existing  water-powc' 
plants  on  the  Hudson,  adding  during  the  si 
driest  months  of  the  ordinary'  year  an  avei 
age  aggregate  of  80.000  horsepowxr  over  ar 
above  that  now  developed   at  the   thirre 
present    plants   between    the    mouth    of 
Sacandaga  and  Troy.    This  enormous  qii 
tity  is  greater  than  (he  aggregate  develo 
water-powers  of  Holyoke,  Lowell,  and  L 
rcnce,  Mass. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  this  reservoir 
cvcr>-  care  to  clear  its  shores  of  timbci 
brush,  thus  creating  an   attractive  lakf 
greatly  improving  the  region  as  a  sr 
resort. 

The  second  stage  of  development 
provide  for  a  power-house  with  all 
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tenances  near  Hadley,  three  miles  below  the 
reservoir,  where,  with  an  available  head  of 
200  feet,  from  25,000  to  30,000  horsepower 
could  be  continuously  developed  twenty-four 
hours  per  day,  seven  days  in  the  week,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  60,000 horscpowerdur- 
ing  ordinary  working  hours.  This  power  could 
be  transmitted  to  Albany,  Troy,  Cohoes, 
Saratoga,  or  any  of  the  communities  within 
fifty  miles,  or  it  could  be  used  to  develop  a 
new  industrial  community  on  the  spot,  great- 
ly adding  to  the  taxable  property  and  wealth 
of  the  State.  Even  with  the  water  thus  com- 
pletely utilized  at  the  Hadley  power-house, 
the  minimum  discharge  of  the  Sacandaga 
River  would  be  increased  from  130  cubic  feet 
per  second,  its  present  minimum  rate,  to  1700 
cubic  feet  per  second.  This  increase  of  1570 
cubic  feet  would  still  greatly  benefit  exist- 
ing plants  on  the  Hudson,  adding,  for  exam- 
ple, 10,000  horsepower  at  Spier's  Falls,  one 
of  the  thirteen  sites  in  question. 

The  other  large  project  selected  by  the 
commission  for  detailed  study  was  on  the 
Genesee  River,  where  the  incidental  object 
of  flood  prevention  is  peculiarly  important. 
Surveys  had  been  made  in  previous  years  on 
this  stream,  but  no  construction  ever  resulted. 
The  commission  selected  a  new  site  for  a 
dam,  above  and  entirely  outside  the  limits 
of  Letchworth  Park,  the  recent  gift  of  a  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  to  the  State.  At  this 
point,  near  the  village  of  Portageville,  it  was 
found  that  a  dam  can  be  constructed  to  cre- 
ate a  reservoir  fifteen  miles  long  and  one 
mile  wide,  impounding  18,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  water.  This  reservoir  could  be  oper- 
ated to  generate  30,000  twenty-four-hour 
seven-day  horsepower  throughout  the  year 
(or  75,000  horsepower  during  working 
hours),  which  could  be  utilized  on  the  spot, 
or  transmitted  to  Rochester  and  neighboring 
communities.  If  developed  at  the  reservoir 
site,  the  increase  of  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
Genesee  would  still  add  13,500  twenty-four- 
hour  seven-day  power  to  existing  plants  at 
Rochester. 

H  the  development  were  completed  in  two 
stages  and  the  building  of  the  power-house 
delayed  some  years,  the  use  of  the  dam  in 
the  meantime  for  storage  only  would  add 
20,000  horsepower  of  twenty-four-hour 
seven-day  power  during  the  six  dry  months 
at  Rochester,  which  figure  would  equal  50,- 
000  horsepower  in  working  hours. 

Careful  provision  is  made  in  the  plans  for 
constructing  all  works  in  such  manner  as  to 
preserve  intact  the  beauty  of  Letchworth 
Park  and  the  Portage  Falls. 


A  GENERAL  STATE   SURVEY. 

After  receiving  the  preliminary  report  em- 
bodying the  foregoing  features  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1908  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  the  investigation  by  granting 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of 
surveys  during  the  present  season,  which  the 
Governor  approved  in  they-  entirety.  With 
a  greatly  enlarged  force  of  engineers,  the 
commission  at  once  undertook  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  the  water-powers  of  the  whole  State, 
both  developed  and  undeveloped,  at  the  same 
time  planning  the  completion  of  the  Sacan- 
daga and  Genesee  reservoir  surveys  to  the 
point  where  actual  construction  might  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  coming  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature. In  addition  it  was  decided  to  make 
detailed  examination  and  surveys  for  the  best 
possible  development  of  the  great  power  of 
the  Raquette  River,  one  of  the  largest  power 
streams  of  the  State.  A  special  survey  on 
the  Delaware  Riv&r  was  also  undertaken, 
and  studies  for  storage  and  power  on  several 
other  streams  were  begun  on  the  basis  of 
existing  data.  Finally,  a  reconnaissance  of 
the  whole  State  is  being  made  by  experte 
in  power  development,  and  a  careful  cen- 
sus of  existing  utilized  water-power  is  in 
progress. 

PRESIDENT  Roosevelt's  position. 

Such  in  brief  summary  is  the  story  of  New 
York's  most  recent  attempt  to  determine 
the  extent  and  value  of  its  water-powers 
and  to  undertake  a  general  program  of 
their  development  for  the  public  benefit. 
It  is  an  experiment  which  may  well  be 
watched  with  interest,  and  which  if  suc- 
cessful may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
States  to  follow.  Let  us  now  examine  what 
has  been  done  by  some  of  the  other  States  and 
by  the  federal  Government  in  the  general 
field  of  public  control  of  water  resources. 
If  not  precisely  similar  in  method  to  this  orig- 
inal movement  in  New  York  State,  many  of 
these  projects  are  nevertheless  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  student  of  the  general 
subject. 

Aside  from  the  widespread  movement  for 
the  conservation  of  all  natural  resources, 
which  resulted  from  the  appointment  in 
March,  1907,  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission and  its  report  of  February,  1908, 
the  most  recent  direct  expression  of  the  fed- 
eral Government's  attitude  toward  the  par- 
ticular question  of  water-power  development 
is  to  be  found  in  President  Roosevelt's  veto 
in  April,  1908,  of  a  bill  to  extend  the  time 
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within  which  a  certain  franchise-holding 
company  was  to  construe!  a  dam  across  the 
Rainy  River  in  northern  Minnesota.  This 
bill  was  typical  of  a  great  number  of  similar 
bills  regularly  introduced  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  characteristic  of  a  tendency  in  legis- 
lation which  is  probably  familiar  in  all  State 
Capitals.  In  this  particular  case,  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  effecti%'cly  used  to  emphasize 
the  Administration's  point  of  view,  the  com- 
pany had  obtained  an  original  charter  over 
ten  years  ago,  which  required  them  to  begin 
work  on  the  dam  in  one  year  and  complete 
it  in  three  years.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
franchises  are  sought  in  too  many  cases  pure- 
ly for  speculative  purposes,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  selling  the  rights  of  construction  as 
soon  as  they  have  become  really  valuable. 
The  result  of  this  is  often  tlic  complete  ob- 
struction of  actual  development  for  a  long 
time. 

T\k  President's  veto  message  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  a  most  important  document  in 
outlining  what  should  be  the  attitude  of 
Government  toward  the  granting  of  fran- 
chises for  water-power  development.  Instead 
roi  the  present  haphazard  policy  of  granting 
I  valuable  public  franchises  of  this  sort,  the 
■^veto  message  urges  t!ie  inauguration  of  a  defi- 
nite program  ivith  the  following"  essential  fea- 
tures: (0  A  limitation  on  the  grant  in  the 
nature  of  an  option  or  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment of  plans  within  a  specified  reason- 
able time;  (2)  an  express  provision  making 
it  tlie  duty  of  a  designated  official  to  cancel 
the  grant  if  the  work  is  not  begun  or  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  its  provisions;  (3)  the 
assurance  that  the  plans  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  navigation  and  power, 
or  at  least  that  they  will  not  ultimately 
interfere  with  such  maximum  development; 
(4.)  a  license  fee,  small  at  the  outset,  but 
capable  of  adjustment  in  the  future,  so  as 
to  secure  ji  control  of  the  development  in 
the  interest  of  the  public;  (5)  provision  for 
the  termination  of  the  franchise  at  a  defi- 
nite time,  leaving  future  generations  free 
to  reconsider  and  renew  it  in  accord- 
ance witli  conditions  which  may  then  pre- 
vail. 

In  the  attempt  to  work  out  a  wise  and 
far-sighted  policy  of  this  sort  in  the  granting 
by  the  federal  Government  of  water-power 
franchises,  and  in  the  whole  movement  to- 
ward the  wiser  conscr^'ation  of  the  material 
foundations  of  our  prosperity.  President 
Roosevelt  has  had  widespread  support,  and 
we  may  he  assured  that  the  attitude  toward 
these  questions  50  auspiciously  inau^rated 


by  his  .Administration  will  be  continued 

der  his  successor. 

Wisconsin's  uniqub  plan. 

Up  to  the  present  time  not  as  much  as 
could  be  wished  for  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  several  States  of  the  Union  toward 
the  conservation  and  development  of  their 
water  resources  under  a  general  and  compre- 
hensive policj'.  A  few  instances  of  progress 
in  this  direction  nmy.  however,  be  noted. 

The    State    of     Wisconsin    has    recent!/^ 
worked  out  a  plan  for  encouraging  privatd 
enterprise  in  the  development  of  water-power 
and   the  improvement  of  navigation   under 
public  super\'Lsion,  whidi  is,  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  informed,  quite  unique  in  this  field 
and  possesses  features  of  general  interest.    By 
the  passage  of  Chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of 
1907,  a  private  company,  the  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley   Improvement    Company,    was    incorpo- 
rated and  authorized  "  to  construct,  acquire, 
and  maintain  a  system  of  water  reservoirs " 
on  tlie  Wisconsin  River  and  its  tributaries. 
All  the  State's  riparian  and  flowage  ri^ts 
in  the  stream  in  question  are  assigned  to  the 
company  and    a  wide  authority  of  eminent 
domain    Is  delegated.      The   company    is   to 
charge  and  collect  reasonable  tolls  on  all  logs 
and  timber  Hoated  in  the  stream  and  from 
the  owners  of  each  and  every*  water-power 
located  on  the  river  which  is  benefited.    The 
act  is  declared  10  be  for  public  purposes  and 
shall  be  construed  favorably  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  purposes.    The  interesting 
manner  in   which   the   State   retains  specific 
control  over  the  company  is  by  a  provision 
similar  to  that  which   has  been  successfully 
worked  out  in  M:isyachusetts  in  the  adoptiort 
of  the  sliding  scale  of  charges  for  gas  in  Bos- 
ton.   I'lie  company  is  directed  to  make  an* 
nual  reports  to  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Cam 
mission  showing  its  e.\penditures,  stock  ' 
sues,  capital,  and  sche<lules  of   its  charg 
If  the  profits  of  the  company  increase  bcyc 
a   certain  point,  it   is  compelled,   under  ' 
provisions  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  tc 
ducc  its  toll  charges  in  proportion.   Thr 
the  means  of   these  annual   reports   td 
Railroad  Commission  the  State  i»  enabh 
ascertain  periodically  tlie  exact  financial 
tion  of  tlic  company,  and  thus  to  enfc 
neccssar)',  the  provisions  of  the  diar 
lating  to  charges,    'l^hc  State  also  rcta 
right  to  take  over  the  company  whr 
mitted  to  do  so  by  constitutional  amer 
The   development  of   the  Wisconsf 
by  private  capital  under  this  method 
control  will  be  watched  with  interes 
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POWER  DEVELOPMENT    FROM    THE    CHICAGO 
DRAINAGE   CANAL. 

An  instance  of  the  complete  production 
and  distribution  of  water-power  under  pub- 
lic -ownership  may  be  found  in  the  plans  of 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  the  civil 
division  of  the  State  of  Illinois  incorporated 
to  construct  the  sanitary  and  ship  canal  from 
the  Chicago  River  to  the  Desplaines  River. 
This  canal  was  begun  in  1892  and  com- 
pleted in  1900  by  the  people  of  Chicago  at 
a  cost  of  $53,000,000,  and  was  intended  to 
protect  the  lake  sources  of  Chicago's  water 
supply  by  providing  a  channel  for  the  re- 
moval and  dilution  of  the  city's  sewage.  It 
is  intended  that  this  channel  shall  eventually 
form  the  first  link  of  the  projected  Lakes- 
to-Gulf  deep  waterway.  At  points  along 
the  course  of  the  canal  the  immense  volume 
of  water  carried  from  the  lake  becomes  of 
great  value  for  power  purposes.  At  Lock- 
port,  III.,  a  power  installation,  already  partly 
completed,  will  eventually  furnish  40,000 
horsepower.  A  proposed  extension  to  the 
canal  would  add  some  22,500  horsepower  to 
that  capable  of  development  at  Lockport 
and  Joliet.  "  It  is  the  defined  purpose  of 
the  Sanitary  District,"  says  the  power  pros- 
pectus, "  to  supply  the  municipalities  within 
its  limits  such  power  as  may  now  or  later  be 
required  for  their  own  use."  The  surplus 
power  will  then  be  thrown  open  to  the  gen- 
eral market  at  a  general  cost  lower  than  that 
of  steam-power.  Sites  for  manufacturing 
will  be  leased  by  the  district,  and  an  indus- 
trial development  similar  to  that  at  Niagara 
Falls  is  hoped  for. 

CHEAP    WATER-POWER    FOR   ONTARIO. 

Probably  the  most  radical  advance  yet 
made  in  America  toward  the  state  owner- 
ship and  development  of  water-power  has 
been  the  movement  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  two 
successive  hydro-electric  commissions  with 
extensive  powers.  The  movement  grew  out 
of  a  widespread  demand  for  cheap  power  in 
this  Province,  which,  owing  to  its  distance 
from  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  experi- 
enced a  general  realization  of  the  heav^cost 
of  generating  power  from  coal.  Accordingly 
the  first  hydro-electric  commission  was  con- 
stitued  in  1905  to  make  an  investigation  of 
both  the  developed  and  undeveloped  water- 
powers  of  Ontario.  The  result  of  the  re- 
port of  this  commission  was  the  creation 
of  a  second  commission,  which  is  still 
in  existence.     This  body  is  given  extreme- 


ly wide  authority,  upon  the  application 
of  any  municipality  in  the  province  for  a 
supply  of  electric  power,  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  furnish  this  power,  either  build- 
ing new  plants  and  transmission  lines,  or 
entering  into  agreements  with  existing  com- 
panies to  furnish  the  required  quota  of 
energy,  or  if  no  satisfactory  agreement  can 
be  reached  to  expropriate  the  plant  and  fur- 
nish the  power  to  the  municipality  on  behalf 
of  the  government,  at  rates  based  on  actual 
cost  of  production. 

WHY  STATE  SUPERVISION? 

We  have  indicated  in  a  general  way  the 
importance  of  water-power  to  future  gener- 
ations as  a  public  utility  of  the  first  order, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  safeguarding 
in  one  way  or  another  the  public  right  in 
this  resource  as  against  the  excessive  profit 
of  a  few.  The  instances  of  public  control 
which  have  been  reviewed  are  of  general  in- 
terest in  so  far  as  they  represent  progress  in 
the  direction  of  securing  such  safeguards. 
They  illustrate,  moreover,  a  few  of  the  more 
specific  reasons  why  the  State  or  federal  Gov- 
ernment is  better  qualified  than  any  lesser 
authority,  public  or  private,  to  undertake 
comprehensive  projects  of  river  conservation 
by  means  of  storage  for  flood  prevention, 
power  development,  and  the  improvement  of 
navigation.  These  reasons  may  n'ow  be 
briefly  summarized : 

The  first  and  greatest  reason  for  State 
action  is  that  only  in  this  manner  can  a 
full,  comprehensive,  co-ordinated,  and  there- 
fore truly  economic  development  of  our  hy- 
draulic resources  be  secured.  No  one  com- 
pany or  individual  would  be  able,  as  a  rule, 
to  undertake  the  complete  development  of 
any  given  stream  throughout  the  region  of 
its  effective  flow.  The  undertaking  would 
be  too  vast  to  be  feasible,  even  if  a  market 
for  all  the  power  could  be  assured.  It  would 
involve  a  wide  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  which  would  have  to  be 
delegated  to  the  company  for  the  purpose. 
Furthermore,  co-operation  among  mill  own- 
ers and.  other  interests  for  such  a  purpose  is 
peculiarly,  difficult  to  arrange.  The  State, 
on  the  other  hand,  retaining  the  control  of 
the  whole  stream,  could  develop  such  por- 
tions of  its  power  as  might  be  salable  from 
time  to  time,  yet  always  with  the  ultimate 
plan  for  a  complete  development  in  mind. 

Another  reason  for  State  supervision,  per- 
haps more  local  to  New  York,  though  poten- 
tially of  wide  application,  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  one  of  the  most  emphatic  pro- 
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Li  I)^  been  maile  in  this  State  against 
IllJing  i>f  power  rescn'oirs, — namely, 
tiay  be  called  the  esthetic  objection.  It 
too  true  that  much  had  reservoir  prac- 
fumished  good  cause  for  the  wide- 
notion  that  power  reservoirs  destroy 
fwauties  of  the  natural  river  and  result 
fenes  of  destruction  and  desolation.  Ex- 
•nce  and  the  best  enninecrinj;  authority 
conclusively  shown,  however,  that 
ycT  reservoir  building;  is  only  a  matter  of 
fquatc  c.xpendiiures  under  proper  plans 
careful  super\ision.  It  is  not  con- 
Itcnt  with  experience  to  hope  that  pri- 
itc  companies,  bent  on  immediate  gain,  will 
ttx  go  to  the  extra,  and  to  their  minds  un- 
sscntial,  expense  of  properly  clearing  rcs- 
•rvoir  beds  of  standing  trees  and  undcrbru.sh 
?fore  turning  in  the  waier.  Only  when  the 
^Staie  d*Krs  this  work  as  a  part  of  its  general 
program,  and  with  constant  realization  that 
this  is  a  highly  important  aspect  uf  any  con- 
struction wortliy  of  the  State,  can  attractive 
ratlicr  thiui  repulsive  reservoirs  be  generally 
secured. 

'Vat  State's  great  financial  strength 
prnvidcs  a  tliird  reason  why  the  pub- 
lic authority  may  advantageously  construct 
the  controlling  works  for  power  develop- 
ment. The  State  can  borrow  the  money 
needed  for  such  expensive  structures  as  stor- 
age reservoirs  at  a  lower  rale  of  interest 
than  any  corporation.  A  part  of  this  saving; 
may  well  be  spent  by  the  Stale  in  securing 
the  adequate  treatment  and  proper  super- 
vision necessary  to  insure  attractive  and 
healthful  artificial  lakes,  which  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  increase  the  property  value  of 
the  whole  surrounding  region  as  a  health  and 
pleasure  resort.  The  State  can  afford  to  take 
the  long  view  and  wait  twenl>'  or  thirty  or 
fifty  years  for  the  return  on  its  money, 
whereas  such  delay  in  profitable  result  is 
prohibitive  to  the  plans  of  the  prospective 
manufacturers. 

Aside  from  tltc  foregoing  considerations^ 
one  of  the  most  cugmt  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  public  policies  of  water  conscrvatior 
by  the  several  States  is  to  be  found  in  lh< 
many  indirect  benefits  which  the  public  re- 
ceive. Assuming  that  power  dcvelopmcnl 
is  the  prime  object  of  water  storage,  wide- 
spread incidental  benefit  must  necessarily  re- 
sult in  mitig:itiuii  uf  flood  damages,  in  the 
deepening  of  navigable  river  channels,  in  the\ 


dilution  of  sewage,  and  in  the  driving  back 
of  brackish  tidal  water  from  river  sources  of 
public  water  supply,  all  of  which  benefits 
will  follow*  the  regulation  of  fresh-water  flow 
by  means  of  forests  and  artificial  reservoirs- 
In  all  these  ways,  then,  the  State  would 
profit  by  a  general  program  of  river  con- 
servation, and  for  the  reason  given  it  would 
seem  that  the  Stare  and  federal  govrm- 
mcnts,  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  is  the  proper 
authority  to  originate  and  carrj'  out  such 
projects.  I f  not  actual ly  owned  by  the 
State,  water-storage  and  power  develop- 
ments must  at  least  be  controlled  by  the  pub- 
lic. In  this  direction  New  York  State  has 
taken  an  advanced  position.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Fuller  bill  and  Gtjvemor  Hughes* 
prompt  and  public-spirited  action  in  refus- 
ing to  approve  in  its  original  form  a  bill  to 
givT  a  St.  Lawrence  River  power  company 
a  pcrtM:tual  francliise  without  compensa- 
tion to  the  State,  the  Kmpirc  State  may 
be  regarded  as  committed  to  some  form 
of  public  control  of  water-power  devcIot>- 
ment.  Just  what  the  details  uf  that  policy 
will  be  is  a  point  still  to  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  obtained  by  the  crit- 
ical survey  now  being  made.  There  are  sev- 
eral alternatives.  1  he  State  may  build  its 
rcscrvnirs,  power  plants,  and  transmission 
lines,  and  develop  and  market  its  own  power, 
either  furnishing  it  to  municipalities  for 
strictly  public  uses  or  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  new  industrial  centers,  to  the  con- 
seflucnr  increase  of  taxable  propcrtj'. 
,»Again,  it  might  develop  the  p4)wer  for 
deliver}'  to  a  distributing  and  transmission 
[Company,  or.  as  now  seems  more  likely,  itj 
Imay  be  thought  wisest  that  the  State  shouh' 
not  thus  enter  the  field  of  complex  and  tech, 
'nical  private  industry,  but  should  rather  con/ 
fine  itself  to  the  storage  of  water  and  its  saj 
to  companies  or  individuals  in  condition  ' 
reliable  use  in  the  production  of  power 
their  private  plants,  retaining  also  such  g 
cral  supervision  of  all  its  waters  .is  wilt 
sure  the  guarding  of  the  public  right  in  r 
as  the  sources  of  public  supply  and  the  i 
of  public  profit.  This  principle  once  i 
lished,  the  present  administrative  and 
lative  authorities  of  the  State  may  pas- 
work  on  to  (he  future  with  the  consci' 
of  high  duty  well  performed,  and  othe 
may  make  profitable  use  of  the  cxamr 
provided. 
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inafe<i  from  the  Stares  has  «*t  an  excellent  example  in  this  re- 
ted  States, —  specE  which  toreign  countries  are  not  slow 
it  must  soon  perish  from  the  face  of  the  to  follow."  ' 
earth,"  said  a  distinguished  German  commis-  "  It  is  tnie  that  waste  is  no  longer  toler- 
sioner  after  an  Inspection  of  the  great  indiis-  ated  in  the  industrial  world,"  answered  the 
trial  cities  of  this  country.  "  No  glaring  red  presidenr  of  one  of  the  great  manufacturing 
light  illuminatrs  the  sky  over  the  made-to-  companies,  "  and  that  the  greatest  rewards 
order  city  of  Gary,  Ind.,  such  as  j'ou  see  in  go  to  the  men  who  solve  the  problems  which 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Birmingham,  and  other  increa«  the  efficiency  of  our  great  industries 
steel  cities.  At  Gary  the  hot  gases  from  the  by  saving  the  waste.  But  the  problem  to 
blast  furnaces  are  saved  to  run  great  gas  conserx'e  our  great  natural  resources  is  com- 
engines  which  generate  electric  power  to  plcx  and  difficult.  Within  the  next  forty 
drive  the  steel  mills,  to  run  the  street-rail-  years  the  sawmills  of  the  United  Slates  ivill 
way  system,  and  to  light  the  buildings  and  be  all  but  silent,  aijd  thousands  of  coal-cars 
streets.  The  piles  of  anthracite  coal  dust,  will  be  standing  idle  and  empty  on  the  sid- 
formerly  burned  at  the  mouths  of  the  mines  ings,  unless  something  is  done  to  stop  the 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  arc  now  criminal  waste  of  the  trees,  which  grow  so 
washed  and  the  culm  sa%'cd  to  fire  furnace  slowly,  and  of  coal,  which  will  never  grow 


boilers  and  railway  locomotives.  Every  bit 
of  scrap  metal.  woo<l,  and  other  material 
about  the  great  industrial  plants  at  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. ;  Lynn  and  Pittsficld,  Mass.; 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and   Dayton,   Ohio,  is  saved 


agam. 

"  You  admire  the  big  motors  which  drag 
the  trains  of  electric  cars,"  said  Dr.  Charles 
Proteus  Stcinmetz,  the  electrical  engineer, 
"  but,  do  you  know,  that  for  every  horse- 
power that  is  used  by  one  of  these  motors  a 
and  turned  into  dollars.  The  greatest  econ-  little  more  than  a  horsepower  must  he  gen- 
omy  in  this  world  is  the  development  of  the  crated  somewhere  along  the  line?  In  most 
great  waterfalls  of  America  and  the  turning  cases  this  electrical  power  is  generated  by  a 
of  their  %vasted  energies  into  electricity  for  steam  engine.  The  steam  engine  demands 
heat   and   light  and   power.      Tlie    United   great  quantities  of  coal.    AVhen  our  coal  is 
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gone,  what  shall  ue  do  lo  generate  elec- 
tricity? True,  we  use  now.  to  some  extent, 
the  natural  force  of  water,  but  we  use  ver>' 
little  of  the  water-power  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. With  the  spring  freshets  the  rivulets, 
creeks,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  filled  to  over- 
ftoiving.  and  all  that  power  goc*  to  waste, 
destroying  farm  land  and  flooding  villages 
and  cities.  In  time  we  shall  have  to  harness 
every  stream  that  has  the  least  motion.  We 
shall  guard  with  large  storage  dams  every  bit 
of  energy  the  water  has,  although  a  great  deal 
of  natural  beauty  must  perish  in  the  proces-s. 

"  While  we  are  economizing  in  most 
things  and  neglecting  the  water-power,  we 
are  shamefully  wasting  our  great  natural  sup- 
ply of  coal  and  other  carbon  fuel,"  continued 
Dr.  SteinmeiK,  "  and  as  we  near  the  end  of 
coal,  oil,  and  gas,  the  only  remaining  source 
that  will  keep  us  Northerners  from  freezing 
is  the  water  supply.  The  present  develop- 
ment of  the  great  rivers  .ind  waterfalls  of 
this  country  is  only  the  beginning.  In  the 
near  future  the  power  of  the  rivulets  and 
streams  will  have  to  be  collected  and  used  by 
the  farmers  and  country  villagers,  where  coal 
is  costly  and  hard  to  obtain." 

WHV  WC  ML'ST  HARNI-SS  THE  Rt^'ULETS 
AND    STREAMS. 

That  this  warning  is  not  untimely  !$  evi- 
denced by  the  figures  taken  from  the  last  cen- 
sus reports:  In  1902,  297,157.5.^4  long  tons 
of  coal  were  mined  in  this  countr>',  of  which 
36,940,710  tons  were  anrhracitc.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  close  to  half  a  billion  tons  were 
mined  and  consumed  in  rlic  past  year.  Man- 
ufacturing alone  consumed  1 7,^,249,666  tons 
in  1905,  to  say  nothing  alxnit  iso.ooo.otxi 
tons  used  by  the  srcam  locomotives,  and  the 
millions  consumed  by  the  steamships,  and  to 
heat  our  homes  .-uid  office-buildings. 

According  to  the  Government's  geological 
experts,  we  waste  200,cA),ooo  tons  of  coal 
every  year  in  this  country,  owing  to  im- 
proper mining  methods.  Tbnnigh  working 
the  lower  beds  of  the  coal  (irst.  the  mining 
of  the  adjacent  higher  beds  becomes  imprac- 
ticable. Again,  much  coal  is  left  as  pillars 
to  support  the  roof  of  the  mine.  We  are 
using  what  is  best  and  cheapest,  and  this 
neglect  and  wastefulness  will  cost  succeed- 
ing generations  more  for  their  coal.  We  leave 
underground  almost  one-half  of  our  sup- 
ply; in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  98  per 
cent,  is  mined. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  present  ex- 
travaeant  and   careless  methods  of  mining 
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coal  fully  50  per  cent,  of  this  fuel  is  left  in 
the  ground  where  it  cannot  be  recovered.  A 
well-known  geologist  has  estimated  that  the 
coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  present  rate 
of  prodviaion,  will  last  but  ninef)--three  yrars. 
This  estimate  is  figxired  at  the  present  rate 
nf  production,  and  the  demand  grows  by  leaps 
and  bounds  every  year. 

A  stream  of  mineral  oil  nmnJng  over  the 
ground  is  quickly  noticed  and  the  waste  im- 
mediately  stopped.  A  coal  mine  afire  i»  ap- 
parent to  all,  and  evcnrhing  is  done  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  But  because  escaping  natural 
gas  is  invisible  people  do  not  recognize  and 
appreciate  its  intrinsic  value.  Water-power 
may  be  neglected,  but  it  cannot  be  totally 
wasted  and  exhausted,  for  water-power  wiU 
always  be  here  so  long  as  gravitation  exists 
and  the  sun  shines.  It  does  not  hurt  water- 
power  to  be  utilized;  after  the  water  leaves 
the  turbines  there  is  just  as  much  of  it  as 
there  was  before.  In  developing  water- 
power  we  arc  utilizing  the  force  of  gravity, — 
the  greatest  naniral  force, — which  is  pulling 
the  w.iter  toward  the  center  of  the  earth. 
Water-power  is  but  the  energj'  of  the  falling 
weight,  • 

America  is  still  too  large,  too  rich  In  nat- 
ural resources,  and  too  young  to  be  compelled 
to  harness  ever>-  small  stream  at  once:  but 
experiments  have  already  been  cr>'stallizcd 
into  practical  applications.  Tlie  farmers  are 
busy  to-day  harnessing  their  small  water- 
powers,  and,  as  the  necessity  for  electrical 
power  increases,  the  small  rivers,  streams,  and 
brooks  will  be  made  to  turn  countless  elec- 
trical generators  to  light  the  buildings,  fur- 
nish an  abundance  0?  heat,  and  drive  the 
wheels  of  every  indtistrj". 

The  development  of  the  water-power  of 
small  streams  is  just  beginning,  but  the  move- 
ment is  general  all  .through  this  and  foreign 
countries.  Nearly  7s  percent,  of  the  5,737,- 
372  farms  in  the  United  States  boast  of  a 
small  creek  or  two  rioting  boisterously 
through  the  bushy  glens  and  rocky  ravines  or 
singing  and  playing  through  the  daisy-span- 
gled meadows.  Nearly  every  one  of  these 
streams  is  available  for  horsepower 

As  the  land  loses  its  fertility  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  Increases  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  more  careful  methods  of  farm- 
ing. In  a  number  of  countries  in  Europe 
land  is  so  valuable  and  carefully  cultivated 
that  an  acre  is  made  to  support  a  whole  fam- 
ily. Land  is  so  precious  in  Japan  tliat  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  criminal  waste  lo 
use  so  much  of  it  for  fence  stakes  as  we  do 
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in  this  country.  The  exhausting  of  the  soil 
in  New  England  is  already  a  serious  proposi- 
tion. Hundreds  .of  wornout  farms,  once 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  are  abandoned  in 
New  York  State,  though  they  formerly  pro- 
duced the  finest  wheat  in  the  country.  The 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  revive  this  unpro- 
ductive soil  is  to  feed  it  with  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer obtained  from  the  free  air  by  an  elec- 
trical process,  already  employed  in  Sweden 
and  other  European  countries,  where  cheap 
electricity  from  water-power  is  available. 
When  all  the  little  streams  are  generating 
cheap  electricity  the  farmer  will  have  an 
abundance  of  the  best  fertilizer  for  the  ask- 
ing, and  there  need  be  no  more  exhausted 
land. 

The  farms  are  crying  for  more  help,  but 
greater  still  is  the  call  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts for  more  power! 

With  power, — cheap,  reliable  power, — the 
farmer  can  run  more  labor-saving  machinery 
and  do  with  fewer  hired  hands.  He  can  pro- 
duce and  harvest  his  crops  with  less  cost  and 
greater  profits. 

H  farm  products  are  to  be  kept  in  reach 
of  the  city  worklngman  the  farmer  must  have 
more  power  and  a  cheap  fertilizer. 

It  was  the  noisy  cataract  that  answered 
when  the  world  lifted  up  its  voice  for  more 
mechanical  energy  to  drive  the  industrial 
wheels  of  the  cities.  Now  it  is  the  whisper- 
ing meadow  brook  which  volunteers,  in  its 
silvery,  murmuring  tones,  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  the  country  districts,  to  enrich  the 
soil,  and  to  take  the  place  of  coal.  The 
streams  which  for  ages  sang  in  musical  ac- 
companiment to  the  Muses  of  poesy  now 
dance  in  mechanical  rhythm  to  the  enchanted 
pipe  of  the  fair  goddess  "  Electra."  To  the 
ears  of  the  electrical  engineer  Tennyson's 
brook  now  sings: 

Engines  may  come  and  engines  may  go, 
but  I  give  power  forever." 

And  water-power  is  the  cheapest  as  well 
as  the  most  permanent  source  of  energj'  in 
the  world. 

Just  as  coal  energy  is  the  heat  of  the  sun 
stored  for  our  use,  even  so  is  water-power 
lieat  energy  stored  in  the  streams,  awaiting  a 
harness  and  bridle  to  do  the  work  of  man. 
Every  drop  of  water  sucked  up  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  from  the  Seven  Seas  and  carried 
by  the  wind-borne  clouds,  to  be  deposited  in 
the  distant  mountains,  is  just  so  much  stored 
energy  to  be  used  in  racing  back  to  the  great 
oceans.  Few  and  scattered  are  the  great 
waterfalls  giving  millions  of  horsepower,  but 
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the  land  is  spider- webbed  with  countless 
streams,  big  and  little,  which  represent  enough 
energy  to  do  all  the  farm  and  industrial  work 
in  this  country  many  times  over,  and  leave 
enough  energy  to  light  every  city  and  town 
and  to  furnish  heat  and  light  for  every  build- 
ing. Enough  water  rolls  past  St.  Louis  to 
turn  all  the  wheels  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  said,  upon  excellent  engineering  au- 
thority, that  enough  water-power  is  still  un- 
developed in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, — 
where  water-power  is  already  extensively 
utilized, — to  equal  the  flow  of  Niagara.  The 
extent  of  the  water-power  going  to  waste  in 
this  country  is  beyond  the  average  human 
comprehension  and  intelligence. 

It  is  good  that  this  is  so,  for  we  shall  need 
it  shortly! 

Already  the  finger  of  progress  points  know- 
ingly toward  the  rivers  and  streams  for  future 
po^\er,  and  the  throbbing,  sibilant  voice  of 
the  steam  engine  echoes  the  warning  of  the 
engineer  that  the  coal  supply  is  rapidly  be- 
ing exhausted.  Then  the  people  will  have 
to  flock  to  the  torrid  zone  to  keep  from 
freezing  in  the  winter,  and  the  wheels  of 
industry  will  stop  unless  all  the  water-power 
is  developed  and  the  energy  turned  into  heat 
and  power. 

"  The    problems    of    progressive    farming 
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have  been  solved  by  the  meadow  brook,"  said 
the  New  York  State  aghcuIturLst  as  he 
lounged  deep  in  the  shade  oi  the  farmhouse 
porch  and  listened  to  the  steady  hum  of  Jte 
harvcstiiif^  machinery.  "  1'hc  discouraging, 
never-endinK  hard  work,  which  in  tlic  past 
has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  drive 
the  boys  from  the  farm,  is  no  lunger  a  grim 
necessity  now  that  die  h'rtic  pasture  streams 
can  be  turned  into  electrical  energy  to  do  the 
work  of  threshing,  cliurning,  separating,  un- 
loading and  pressing  tlic  liay,  even  tu  milking 
of  the  cows  and  the  turning  of  the  hateful 
grindstone. 

'*  Electricity  has  too  long  been  a  faithful 
servant  whose  labor  could  only  be  enjoyed 
bj'  the  residents  of  the  cities  and  large  vil- 
lages, while  the  farmer,  far  removed  from  the 
central  stations  and  electric  transmission  lines, 
had  to  do  without.  Happily,  this  is  no 
lunger  true,  and  the  gladsome  day  has  ar- 
rived when  wc  countrj-men  can  partake  of 
the  manifold  comforts  of  an  electrically 
lighted  home,  or  watch  the  mysterious  cur- 
rent do  the  hard  work,  even  as  our  city  rela- 
tives, and  at  considerable  lew  cost." 

It  speaks  well  for  American  invention  and 
industry  that  the  dairyman  of  New  England 
and  the  agriculturist  of  the  Middle  West  can 
harness  the  trout  stmuns  flowing  through 
their  mcaduws  and  pastures  just  a.-;  econom- 
ically as  the  multi-millianaircs  can  bridle  the 
mighty  torrents  of  Niagara,  the  outlet  of  Vic- 
toria-Nyanza,  or  the  falls  of  Titicaca.  The 
development  of  large  water- powers  is  the 
greatest  economy  the  industrial  world  has 
ever  known,  and  the  saving  to  the  country- 
man in  developed  power  from  the  smaller 
streams  is  just  as  great  in  proportion. 

There  arc  man>    reasons,  which  magnify 
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in  importance  every  year,  why  the  co 
resident  is  interested  in  electric  power.  F; 
help  is  so  very  scarce,  and  the  cost  of  sudi 
labor  is  so  exorbitant,  that  tlic  future  ai  agri- 
culture would  be  dark,  indeed,  bur  for  the 
foreign  emigrant  and  pcm*cr-driven  machi 
cry.  TUe  present  high  price  of  farm  prod 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tarmc 
cannot  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  with  t 
soil  getting  poorer  and  poorer  each  iras 
and  the  ct>st  of  farm  labor  increasing  i 
alarming  proportion  ever\-  year.  Prices  fi 
farm  products  are  steadily  advancing, 
withstanding  that  farming,  as  an  industry^ 
has  made  gigantic  strides  in  the  past 
years,  keeping  equal  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments inaugurated  in  other  occupatifxis. 
Practical  machines  have  been  invented  for 
almost  every  class  of  work  about  the  farm, 
but  nearly  all  this  modern  machinery'  requiro 
some  form  of  mechanical  energy. 
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A  century  ago  the   Eastern   States  were 
almost  entirely  covered   with  virgin   forest. 
Steam  power  was  almost  unknown,  and  to 
satisf>'  the  demands  for  lumber,  flour,  and 
cloth  every  small  creek  which  offered  suffi* 
cient  natural  advantages  was  harnessed  and 
put  to  wtjrk.     The  sawmills  clattered  ni^t 
and  day.  but  made  little  headway  against  the 
great  forests  stretdiing  far  to  the  west.   Yes- 
terday the  anny  of   invading  settlers   \vas 
clearing   the   land  as   fast  as   the   axe  could 
lay  low  t!ie  giant  trees  and  fire  could  bum 
them   where  they    fell.     To-day    the   forests 
have  gone  furrver.  and  where  once  the  great 
trees  shaded  the  Icaf-strewn  earth  now  spread, 
the  bniad  fields  of  grain  and  meadow  ami 
orchards  heavy  with  growing  fruit.     Thei 
cruel  work  done,  the  axe  and   rhc  uld-faah 
ioned  sawmill  are  idle  to-day  because  the' 
are  no  more  trees  to  fall.    The  flour  and  g' 
mills  have   followed  the  wheat  to  the  g 
West.      The    tiny    woolen-mills,   where 
liome-grown  wool  was  carded  for  the  fa 
ers'  wives  and  daughters  to  spin  and  w« 
into  cloth,  have  been  superseded  by  the  e 
trie-driven  power  looms  located  in  the  c' 
But  the  decaying  buildings  and  the  old  ' 
i^main;  the  former  to  tell  o\-er  and 
the  story  of  America's  wonderful  pr 
and  the  latter  to  afford  excellent  fishin 
swimming  places  for  the  neighborhotid  y 
stcrs. 

Gone  are  tlic  old  "  up-an-down  "  sa* 
trudc  wool-carding  machines,  and  th 
millstones. — but    the    water-power 
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there.  VViilt  the  di^ipearancc  of  the  for- 
fs»s  the  water-power  is  considerable  less,  hut 
later-day  inventiun  lias  produced  a  turbine 
water-wlieel  w  hich  operates  at  a  saving  of  60 
per  cent,  over  the  wooden  mill  wheels.  Even 
iliou^h  the  dams  be  isolated,  the  power  can 
now  be  chan^ied  to  electrical  energj'  and 
transmitted  any  distance  to  the  farms  or  vil- 
Inges. 

All  through  the  States  of  New  York.  Mas- 
sachu:>etts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  in 
numerous  other  States  in  the  Union  these 
old  mill-pomis  arc  being  repaired  and  used  to 
generate  electrical  po\%er.  A  larjje  percent- 
age of  the  small  villages  now  supplied  with 
electricity  have  repaired  old  dams  and 
equipped  the  power-house  with  modem  ma- 
chinery at  a  triHinj;  cost. 

THE  COLNTRVMAN's  SILENT   PARTNER. 

Through  an  old  pasture  on  the  farm  of 
Jnred  Van  Wagenen,  Jr..  at  Lawyersvillc, 
N.  Y.,  runs  a  ver>'  little  brook,  its  green  banks 
fringed  with  cowslips  and  buttercups.  A  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  house  there 
is  an  old  mill-dam  and  a  decrepit  sawmill, 
built  a  century  ago.  The  sawmill  is  slowly 
following  the  forests  it  helped  to  deplete  so 
long  ago,  but  the  banks  of  earth  about  the 
ancient  dam  are  strengthened  ev-erj'  year  by 
the  fibrous  roors  nf  the  giant  willows. 

"  I  never  heard  the  splash  of  the  water 
over  the  broken  apron  without  regretting  that 
sn  much  enercv  did  nothing  but  make  a  Htrle 


noise,"  said  Mr.  Van  Wagenen.  "  Five  years 
ago  I  began  to  seriously  figure  out  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  some  of  this  energj-  to  the 
house,  where  I  could  use  it.  On  account  of 
the  distance  clecrricit>'  was  the  only  form  of 
energ>"  which  could  be  transmitted.  Had  I 
w.inted  to  construct  a  municipal  plant  cost- 
ing $100,000  there  would  have  been  whulc 
libraries  of  advice.  But  a  plant  of  half  a 
dozen  horsepower,  that  must  run  for  a  week 
at  a  lime  without  any  one  going  near  it,  and 
be  controlled  from  a  distance,  oiJcred  prob- 
lems not  solved  in  books." 

This  little  farm  plant,  which  works  so  suc- 
cessfully, consists  of  a  nine-inch  upright  tur- 
bine of  five  horsepower,  running  with  a  fif- 
teen-foot he.id.  The  dynamo,  which  is  a 
three-kilowatt,  or  four-horsepower,  machine. 
will  take  care  of  sixty  ordinarj'  lights;  will 
drive  a. milk  separator,  milk  the  cows,  turn  a 
grindstone,  fanning  mill,  or  feed  grinder;  cut 
the  ensilage,  or  drive  a  dozen  other  small  ma- 
chines. Considering  the  enormous  variety  of 
work  which  this  diminutive  plant  is  capable 
of  doing,  without  any  special  attention,  and 
the  amount  it  saves,  it  is  the  perfection  of 
industrial  c*cunoniv.  It  is  capable  of  dnln^ 
the  work  of  three  hired  men,  and  will  fur- 
n'ish  all  the  comforts  of  electric  heat  and  light 
besides  at  a  very  insignificant  cost  for  main- 
tenance. Mr.  Van  Wagenen  gave  the  instal- 
lation cost  something  like  this:  One  three- 
kilowatt  dynamo,  ?i3o;  one  smalt  turbine 
water-wheel,  #(>o;  one  water-wheel  governor, 
$7s:  line  wire,  running  abmit  <hX)  pounds  to 
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A    klUrull-I>RlV£»    GRI^I    MILL   IN    A   BAKX. 
fRnrlae  tli<^  pxp^nso  of  bujrlnc  feed.) 

the  half  mile.  S65 ;  other  incidentals  bring  the  chines. 


cost  up  to  about  $350.     The  total  installa- 
tion costs  less  than  a  hired  man  for  a  year. 

Ten  miles  cast  of  the  Van  VVagmen  farm, 
near  Howe's  Cave,  is  located  the  home  of 
Frank  Casper.  Fifteen  years  ajjo  Mr.  Casper 
purchased  for  $SO  a  small  dynamo  and  a 
quantity  of  electrical  fixtures  at  a  sale  in  Bing- 
hamlnn.  He  installed  the  dynamo  in  his 
sawmill  and  wired  his  own  house  for  elec- 


has   so    much   cheap 
tricity  that  the  current 
transmitted    to    Worcrstr 
live    miles    away,    and 
Richmondv'ille,  seven   miles' 
auay,  antl  sold  to  light  the 
streets    and    homes    of    the 
sister  villages. 

In  a  number  of 
munities  where  there 
abundant  water-power 
the  farms  are  close  toge 
the  farmers  have  joined 
issues  and  erected  a  mutual 
plant,  dividing  the  cost  of 
building  and  maintenance 
in  proportion  to  the  aniotint 
of  electricit)'  used.  The 
surplus  is  easily  transmit- 
ted and  sold  to  more  dis- 
tant neighbors.  J 

At  Little  Falls.  N.  YJ 
the  milking  at  several  dai* 
ries  is  done  by  electric  power 
operating   milking    ma- 
The  stables  are  electric  lighted, 


small  motors  do  the  farm  work. 

In  the  great  West,  where  water  is  ve; 
Karce,  a  number  of  farmers  are  uiiliun 
their  windmills  to  generate  current  for  light 
and  power.  A  storage  battery  is  provided  to 
store  away  enough  electricity  to  last  a  day  or 
two  in  case  the  wind  fails.  At  Noblcsville, 
Ind.,  a  man  has  constructed  a  plant  whidi  is 
a  combination  of  both  wind  and  water  power. 
tricity.      tverj*   night  since    then   this   little   l^hc  fourteen-foot  windmill  drives  a  plunger 


generator  has  been  producing  a  continuous 
current  of  electricity,  with  no  further  atten- 
tion than  an  occasional  oiling,  to  light  the 
large  country  home  and  all  the  outbuildings. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Casper  a  near- 
bv  church  is  also  illuniinatcd.  and  even  the 


pump  which  delivers  water  to  a  hydraulic 
accumulator.  This  water,  under  constant 
pressure  of  seventy-five  pounds,  is  used  to 
drive  a  one-half -liorsepowcr  turbine  watcr- 
whecl  direct  connected  to  a  one-quarter-hoi 
power  dynamo.     This  plant   develops  anil 


streets   of    the    liny    settlement    are    nightly  enough  current  for  hoasehold  purposes.     Ii 

ablaze  with  electric  lights.     The  actual  cost  the  California  plains,  far  from  other  powel 

of  this  current  is  practically  nothing.     The  source,  even  the  sun  is  harnessed   to  devel 

dynamo  and  turbine  paid  for  themselves  more  electrical  power  for  farm  work.      Huge 

than  a  dorxn  years  ago.     Besides  for  lighting  tlectors  follow  the  course  of  the  sun  and  ff 

purposes  the  current  is  used  to  drive  small  the  rays  on  a  bnilcr.    The  steam  is  convi 

motors  and  to  heat  the  vulcanizer  in  the  gar-  to  a  sm.ill  engine  which  drives  the  generator! 
age  as  well  as  to  charge  the  storage  battery        The  great  plantations  of  South   Amcricaj 

in  the  automobile.  the  tiny  farms  of  the  Swiss  Valley,  the 

Twelve  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Van  Wag-  and  cotton  fields  in  India,  the  ranches  of 

farm  the  hamlet  of  East  Worcester.  African  veldt,  as  well  as  the  farms  in  tR 


en  en 

with  less  than  200  inhabitants,  boasts  all 
the  nimforts  and  conveniences  of  electricity. 
An  ancient  sawmill  storage-pond  has  been 
reconstnicted.     The  old  mill   was  changed 


as  the  rarms  m 
United  States^  arc  beginning  to  use  electricit 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The    number   of    central    stations    in    thi 
countrs'   supplying   villages    and   cities   wit 


into  a  power-house,  and  to-day  the  village  electric  light  is  5577.    Of  this  number,  4^^ 
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exist  in  towns  of  less  than*  5000  inhabitants ; 
1466  are  located  in  villages  of  less  than  1000 
inhabitants.  The  total  output  of  these  sta- 
tions is  5,000,000,000  kilowatts  a  year.  Be- 
sides these  figures  193  towns  and  villages  are 
supplied  with  electricity  from  neighboring 
plants. 

THE    PRODIGAL    RETURNS    WITH    NEW    IDEAS. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  a  steady  stream  of 
country  people  has  poured  into  the  cities ;  now 
the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  and  the  city 
people  are  flocking  to  the  country.  The  city 
men  and  women  bring  with  them  their  love 
for  city  comforts  and,  fortunately  for  the  de- 
velopment of  water-power,  have  not  forgot- 
ten all  their  old-time  hatred  of  farm  work. 
Being  infused  with  these  new  and  advanced 
ideas,  the  country  districts  are  making  prog- 
ress as  never  before.  Telephone  lines  are 
stretching  to  nearly  every  farm  all  over  the 
country.  The  pasture  streams  are  being  har- 
nessed to  do  the  farm  work,  blooded  stock 
prevails,  and  crops  are  cultivated  upon  scien- 
tific principles.  It  is  the  young  men  who 
arc  doing  these  things, — the  young  men  with 
it  modern  education,  their  minds  rich  with 
the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of  this  pro- 
gressive age. 

The  former  residents  of  the  city  grasp  and 
\inderstand  new  things  better  and  quicker 
than  their  country  neighbors.  Electricity  is 
so  common  to  the  urban  householder  that  he 
gives  it  never  a  thought  when  he  presses  the 
button  for  light,  heat,  or  power;  but  to  the 
majority  of  the  country  people  the  strange 
properties  of  electricity  are  almost  as  much 
of  a  mystery  as  they  were  to  the  priests  of 
Magi  in  Zoroaster's  time. 


PROF.    CHAKLES    P.    STEl.VMETZ. 

I  Who  says  that  water-power  will  keep  us  from 
freezing  and  do  our  work  when  the  coal  supply  is 
exhausted.) 


In  one  of  the  little  villages  in  New  York 
State,  where  electric  lights  were  being  in- 
stalled from  a  neighboring  waterfall,  an  el- 
derly woman  was  badly  frightened  because 
the  electric-light  wires  passed  her  house.  Her 
neighbors  had  talked  of  the  dangers  of  elec- 
tricity to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  afraid 
of  the  insulated  wires,  which  she  thought  con- 
tained all  the  power  of  the  very  lightning. 
Other  residents  of  the  settlement  would  not 
have  their  houses  wired  until  they  saw  how 
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harmless  rhc  lights  are  in  ihc  homes  of 
their  friends.  As  a  tnarter  ot  fact,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  o(  being  se- 
riously hurt  by  a  i  lo-volt,  or  ordinar)'  light- 
ing, circuit. 

CITY  COMFORTS  IN'  THE  COUNTRy  VlLtAGBS. 

The  haven  of  rest  for  the  farmer  seems  to 
be  a  snug  little  cottage  in  some  rural  village 
where  the  taverns  and  store*  are  always  open, 
where  the  shade  is  deep  and  cool'  in  summer, 
the  sun  warm  and  pleasant  in  fall  and  spring, 
and  the  nights  arc  quiet  withal.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  population  of  such  countrj-  villages,  up 
to  a  thousand  peoplct  and  over,  is  made  up  of 
retired  farmers  and  their  families.  These 
residents  have  mone>'  enough  to  be  free  from 
care  and  they  want  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  Fortunately,  these  little  villages  arc 
nearly  always  located  in  the  midst  of  a  wealth 
of  natural  resources.  The  spring  water  of 
the  hills  is  confined  in  a  sniall  lake  and  piped 
to  the  village  to  be  distributed  at  a  trifling 
cost  to  the  various  houses  and  to  offer  the 
very  best  fire  protection.  These  municipal 
water  systems  depend  upon  gravity  for  the 
pressure,  and  cost  nothing  to  run  except  for 
occasional  repairs.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  introduction  of  the  water  sj'stcm  is  fol- 
lowed by  sewers,  either  installed  by  the  vil- 
lage, if  it  is  incorporated,  or  by  individuals. 
The   telephones   leading  out   to   the   various 

tarins  are  centered 
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in  the  villages.  The  next  improvement  is  lo 
install  electric  lights.  Frequently  the  elec- 
tric apparatus  is  purchased  by  some  m  ill 
owner  who  finds  himself  with  plenty  of  cheap 
water-pouTr  on  hamj  and  very  little  mill 
work  for  it  to  do.  Or,  in  these  days  of  re- 
inforced concrete,  dams  are  easily  and  cheaplv 
constructed.  Where  the  fall  is  only  ' 
six  feel  a  dam  of  the  "  flow  "  type  is  eri 
and  if  the  fall  is  as  great  as  forty-five  ten 
the  smallest  turbines  arc  sutficient.  The 
greater  the  tall  the  less  water  required  for 
a  given  horwpower.  Once  the  dam  is  ready 
the  generator  is  installed,  direct  connected  to 
a  modem  turbine  watcr-whecl.  and  lo!  the 
tiny  settlement  is  soon  ablaze  with  electric 
light  and  vibrant  with  electric  power. 

Good  roads,  good  water,  and  plenty  of 
cheap  electricity  for  the  interurban  trolley, 
the  electric  lights  and  the  motors,  combined 
with  a  wealth  of  pure  air  and  fresh  food. 
maltc  the  country  an  ideal  place  in  which  to 
live.  The  suburban  areas  about  every  dty 
arc  creeping  further  and  further  into 
rural  districts.  Fach  day  the  countiyrai 
becomes  more  citified  as  he  rubs  shouldel 
with  his  urban  neighbor,  and  the  things  wlut 
once  were  thought  extravagant  luxuries 
the  wealthy  city  people  arc  now  deemt 
proper  necessities  to  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Such  arc  the  magical  changes  brought 
the  countr>-  by  electricity  in  the  pa^it  fiftc< 
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A    &UALL  WATEK-l-nwER   OEXXLorUKNT   NEAR 
ASHmLLE,  S,  C. 
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ENGLAND'S 


THE    SALVATION    ARMY    AND 

UNEMPLOYED. 

B^-    AGNKS    C    I.AUT. 

A  SUDDEN  squall  on  SaskiUdiciN an  River  almust  say,  on  a  type  of  iieiieratiuris  ot 

drove  our  canoe  in  on  the  north  shore  tory    »vorker>,  warped    in   budj.   dAvarlcd  ot 

tor  sheker  at  what  l<x>kcd  like  a  half-breed's  bia\Mi  and  brain,  with  the  spindly  limbs  and 

rahcli-housc.     For  (itt\  miles  aNive  there  ha<l  bulj^iny;   iorehead   that  come  irom  onlj    unr 

not  been  a  sign  of  life  or  settlement.     For  thing. — years   «l    emaciation,   of    under-pa>, 

twenty-five     miles     below, — we     afterward  and  poor  food,  and,  sometimes,  no  iood  at  all. 
lound, — there    was   not    a   ncinltbnr.      The 
nearest   railroad    must   have    been   at    least 


Inside  the  house  was  one  single  big  room,  ■ 
down  the  center  (if  which  ran  a  home-made  ™ 


Iort>-tive  miles  away.  As  we  scramblrd  up 
the  muddy  river  banks  and  crossed  the  barn- 
>ard  toward  a  mud-wartled  Iii;j  house,  with 
staring  blindless  windows  on  each  side  the 
central  door,  we  were  perfectly  conhdent 
this  was  the  domicile  of  some  Indian  or  half- 
breed  rancher  come  so  far  afield  to  have  free 
pastiirai^*.  The  yowl  of  mongrel  dugs  that 
preeied  us  strengthened  this  expcctatitm ;  but 
when  the  door  opened,  there  stood  no 
swarthy  native!  At  this  ver\'  Back  of  Be- 
yond, under  as  adverse  circumstances  as  you 
can  imacinc  (or  a  tcndcrfiwit,  il>c  donr  opened 
on  a  tvpical  Knglish  factor>'  hand.     I  might 


table  covered  with  tlie  cluttered  food  and 
dishes  of  a  week's  hachelor<lom  piled  up  for 
Sunday  cleaning.  There  was  a  stove  and 
there  were  a  few  chairs,  (^f  beds,  none  wa> 
visible ;  only  a  pile  of  ruifs  to  be  used  on  the 
floor  for  the  night. 

The  boy  who  opened  the  door  was  one  of 
half  a  dozen  brothers  who  canu:  out  from 
England  four  years  ago,  when  the  great  agi- 
tatiun  of  the  unemployeil  first  began  to  he  so 
serious  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  They 
had  come  so  far  ah'eld  in  order  that  they 
might  hf*nicstcad  a<tioining  quartcr-secrions 
and  niiyht  all  live  in  one  house.     Wlien  rliev 
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arrived  they  had  less  than  $1000  all  tuld, — 
that  is,  tht  capi'tal  uf  each  represented  barely 
$150.  They  had  belunticd  to  that  jjreat  and 
increasinn  claw  of  people  in  England, — un- 
skilled labdri-rs. — whusc  savlnfcs  can  newr 
under  any  pij»iblc  i.irciunstance>  exceed  a  leu- 
hundred  dollars,  and  who  constantly  live  on 
the  raiL^ged  edge  of  the  Great  Abyss,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  any  temporary  stoppage  of 
work  will  topple  ihem  over  the  edge  into 
destitution.  l"hcy  had  been  of  the  class 
which. — Canadian  labor  unions  declare. — 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Do- 
min ion ,  because  they  can 
never  make  g<KHl  and  only 
cut  the  wages  of  skilled 
labor  below  the  living 
standard.  They  were  v\- 
actly  representative  pf  the 
class  whom  Canadian  char- 
ity organizations  protest 
against  admitting  to  Can- 
ada, bccituse  out  of  work 
during  winter  in  Canada 
means  death,  or  support  at 
some  one  else's  expense. 

Yet  this  family  ot  Kng- 
lisii  boys  has  negaii\'ed 
every  prediction  regarding 
their  claw.  They  have  not 
crowded  to  the  already  over- 


crowded cities.  They  have  not  entered  aw 
competition  with  artisan  labor,  and  bave  not 
cut  wages  to  a  sweatshop  basis.  ITicy  have 
not  added  to  the  winter's  unemployed,  and 
tliey  have  not  fallen  back  on  charity  for  sup- 
port. 'I"he>'  ha«  made  good.  Each  boy 
owns  \(x>  acres  of  land  wonh  on  the  market 
$10  an  acre, — that  is,  each  bo\-  i«  worth 
$i6ix>  in  place  of  the  $150  wirh  whit-h  he 
came  to  Canada;  and  altogrrhrr  they  liave^ 
bctiidcs  their  farms.  fift>--five  head  of  cattl* 
and  some  twenty  horses, — another  :$4000  all 
told.  To  be  sure,  they  have  not  yet  fur- 
nished their  house:  but  you  must  remember 
that  four  years  ago  the  unemplo>Yd  ol  fcjig- 
land  had  neither  furnishings  nor  fuel,  fK>r 
for  that  matter,  as  I  saw  them  marrii  the 
Streets  of  [>ondon,  could  very  many  of  them 
boast  the  possession  of  sliins.  ()id  news- 
papers tucked  under  closely  buttoned  coats 
did  dur\'  for  underwear,  thfiugh  the  laci;  of 
socks  imidc  tatrcred  boots  could  not  be  hid-' 
den.  And  while  these  boj-s  were  still  in  the 
bare  state  of  the  newcomer  who  will  not  go 
in  debt,  they  had  a  vegetable  garden  of 
acres  that  was  more  absolute  security  against 
want  than  all  tlic  fa-c  soup  kitchens 
London. 

Face  the  facts  of  the  case  squarely!    Four 
years  ago  these  lads  had  only  $1^0  cacli  be- 
tween   them  and   pauperism.      To-day    they 
ure   secure   against    want.      Four    years  ago 
thei,  belongeti  to  the  class  that  whines  round 
you  in   the  street.s  of  the  old  country  cities 
with  pusillanimous  plea  for  dole  Ixx-ausc  of 
women  and  children  whom  they  oughr  neve 
TO  have  had.    To-day  ihe>'  presented  us  wt 
vegetables  from  their  garden,  for  which  thef' 
refused  to  take  pay.    The  cliange  represcp 
more  than  a  transition.     It  is  a  new  birth 


veri 
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^R  birth  to  manhood  and  freedom  and  indepen> 
H  dence  and  security. 

H  THE    UNEMPLOYED   IK   LONDON. 

H  Go  back  four  years!  It  is  a  November 
day  in  the  streets  ui  L^indon.  Night  is  set- 
tling down  with  a  drir/Je  of  brown  fog  and 
sleety  rain.  'l"hcrc  has  been  a  procession  of 
10,000  unemptoyed  through  the  city  this  day, 
not  of  unemployable  iiicn,  but  of  able-bodied 
men  willing  to  work ;  so  madly  keen  to  obtain 
work  ihat  they  tnuiiplc  one  another  for  the 
chance  of  it  at  the  dock  gates,  at  the  factory 
doors;  men  who  cannot  get  wi»rk  and  whose 
families  arc  dying  for  lack  of  wurk.  And 
these  10,000  unemployed  do  not  represent  a 
fraction  of  all  the  unemployed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  marchers  disperse,  not  to  homes, 
— they  have  none, — but  to  haunts.  Here,  on 
the  Kinii'a  Way  as  the  carriages  whisk 
through  the  fog  to  theater  and  restaurant, 
gathers  a  line  of  one,  t^vo.  three  thousand 
men,  shivering  and  shifting  and  waiting  pa- 
tiently ten  hours  at  a  stretch, — for  what? 
For  a  single  bowl  of  soupl  Down  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  are  women  and  young 
girls,  as  well  as  men,  huddling  on  the  iron 


aWUP    op    CHILUKRH    OF    THE   TISHAI*   COUiKY. 
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seats.  sle(T>ing  against  one  another  for 
warmth,  surreptitiously  stealing  covering 
from  the  chill  fog  by  drawing  shawl  or  flap 
of  the  next  neighbor's  tattered  rags  across 
shoulders  and  knees.  And  during  these  rimes 
of  great  distress,  when  evcr>'body  is  talking 
of  the  unemployed,  the  policemen  have  a 
habit  of  keeping  close  to  the  river-side  of  the 
broad  highway,  for  the  desperate  people,  who 
may  not  work,  must  not  sutcidc.  Or  go  down 
til  Wliitcchapc]  near  one  of  the  Salvation 
Army  shelters!  As  the  night  deepens  the 
crowd  of  huddling  old  women  outside  be- 
comes more  Viieiferous.  pushing  and  clamor- 
ing for  entrance;  hut  the  dmir  is  shut.  The 
shelter  is  filled  to  ovcrfi<iwing,  and  the  weary, 
ragged  forms  outside, — (tnr  can  hardly  call 
them  human  Iwings  made  in  the  image  of  a 
God, — sink  to  the  wet  pavement,  drawing 
shawU  and  skirts  over  shoulders  to  pass  the 
nittht  in  a  sleep  stupor,  nodding  and  mutter- 
ing and  moaning  to  wake  with  a  start  and 
sink  again  to  a  horror  worse  than  any  night- 
mare imagined  by  fiction.  Or  go  inside  the 
shelter!  These  hatless  women  with  the 
rasping  coughs  and  fiea'e  hungry  eyes  are 
not  unfits,  arc  not  derelicts,  arc  not  paupers! 
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A   ASmXU's    UOVSt   AT    TIStiAUC 

The)'  arr  proplr  dciiperarr  for  work,  though 
£  I  h.tKXi,(xi«>  is  annually  spent  in  Great  Brit- 
nin  to  relieve  ilistrcss. 

That  was  /our  years  ayo.  To-iiay  the 
liustress  is  manifoldly  worse.  It  is  utterly 
beyond  rhe  tinkering  methods  of  individual 
chanties.  Thtre  are  to-day  seven  million 
f'iople  in  Great  Britain  in  actual  want  from 
iaek  0/  u-ork.  The  thing  is  appalling.  The 
mind  cannot  grasp  it. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  COLONIZATION  WORK. 

There,  then,  are  rlic  two  pictures,  the  poor 
in  the  <dd  land  and  the  pour  in  the  new  land. 
Comment  is  unnecessary!  Since  i<>i^j,  when 
ihe  uncmplu>e(l  u>>Mutued  such  tragic  impor- 
tance in  [ingUnil.  the  Salvation  Army  has 
brought  to  Canada  more  than  50,000  people; 
at  Inst  enumeration,  close  un  55,000  people. 
There  is  room  for  50.(X)0,ooo.  Look  at  the 
figures  and  take  in  what  they  mean.  1  am 
dealing  with  facts.  Of  those  50.000  Salva- 
tion Army  colonists  less  than  I  per  cent,  has 
bailed  to  make  good!  Is  there  a  single  other 
class  of  immigrants  nf  whom  as  much  may 
be  said? 

nic  Salvation  Arnn  immigration  work 
h.is  been  systematized  m  a  degree.  In  a  win- 
ter, twelve,  twent),  as  many  as  eighty  thou- 
sand applicants  in  hard  years,  apply  to  the 
army  for  aid  to  emigrate.  Out  of  these  the 
:irmy,  with  its  thousands  of  records  on  hie. 
weeds  the  unfits,  physically  and  mentally, 
the  vicious,  the  paupers.  I  confess  after  see- 
ing how  vicious  a  vicious  English  pauper  can 
be,  I  do  not  wish  he  could  he  transferred  to 
Canada,    bur    I    wish    one   Canadian   winter 


could  be  transferred  to  hint  where  there  are 
no  -(oup  kitchens.  He  would  not  Uien  live 
and  perpetuate  his  >pccics.  This  may  sotintl 
bnitaf,  but  when  vuu  have  struggled  to  r.iiK- 
such  people  only  to  prove  they  cannot  be 
raised  with  a  derrick  and  do  not  want  to  be 
raided,  there  does  nut  seent  tu  be  any  valid^ 
iex<M>n  why  tliey  should  be  allowed  to  prr^^ 
on  the  public.  '  Only  the  grace  of  GoJ  can 
do  anything  with  those  old  coimtry  peijplc 
who  have  been  pauperised  by  ycani  of  vie* 
and  tree  charity,"  said  Margaret  Sct>tt,  nf 
Winnipeg,  who  may  bet  be  described  ns  the 
Jane  Addams  of  the  Northwest.  Where  n" 
records  are  on  file  with  the  anny,  sprcuil 
officers  arc  detailed  to  lo*ik  up  the  man's 
die  family's  p;ist.  .Men  and  women  wi 
black  marks  against  their  past  are  not 
as  colonists.  If  the  applicant  has  a  It 
money,  then  the  army  colonization  depa 
mem  will  advise,  report  on  land,  investiga 
cver^-  offer  of  land  or  work,  ami  protect  t 
tenderfcKit  from  sharks  moral  :uid  1 
Passage  is  booked  nn  ship  fttr  the  <■■  ■    i, 

or   the    emigrant    goes   on    tlie    arm>  s    hm  n 
chartered  ships.     Special  trains  are   reserve 
from      I-ondon      to     Liverpool.       Brrakfj 
awaits   the  emigrant   there.     Army  office 
accompany  the  ship.     Meals  are   ready 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  ocean.     Officers  a 
compimx    ihe  army  trains  westward  and  co: 
duct    the    newcomers    to    their    new 
whether  on  land  or  in  Itmiber  wootk ;  an 
the    last  words  are:  "  F.xftect   hard  xi<ort.'' 
No   rosey-hued  pictures  of  easy  success  arc 
used  to  lure  the  colonist.     Here  is  the  card 
which  General  Bf*oth  presents  to  each  c    * 
grant  on  the  army's  chartered  ships. 


CtuI  eany  ytiu  safely  to  \nur  »,-v  ho» 
Fearlessly  calrulale  upon  Hani  wurii  Brav 
meet  dUHcHllies.  Oo  your  duly  by  yvur  fm 
lies-  Help  your  comrades  Atabe  l~>ui<i(fq 
home  that  tt-itl  be  a  credit  to  the  old  land.  | 
Goii  first.  Stand  by  the  army  Saxv  yur 
Meet  me  in  Heaven' 


y 


\i  the  applicant  ha»  a  laniily  or 
dents,  then  cither  the  applicant  or  the 
must   guaraittee    the   support   of    the   « 
dent*i  during  the  colonist's  ahwuce  and 
nratiun  of  tlie  new   home.     Special  a 
taken  of  all  young  girls  emigrating  ' 
the  auspices  of  the  army.     The  anr 
courages  the   settling   of   Salvation  c 
in    solid    groups    as    likely    to    previ 
growth  of  independence  and  the  nat 
ing  of  the  newcomer;  but  every  armj 
isr  is  kept  in  touch  with  his  officers- 
impossible  to  cvaggerate  the  need  ^ 


■; 
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lom  of  this.  Harrow  ine 
cases  arr  continually  com- 
ing: to  light  in  Canada  of 
unlit  and  friendless  colo- 
nists brought  out  by  char- 
itable organizations,  who 
take  no  more  care  of  their 
wards  after  bringing  them 
to  port.  What  the  dan- 
ger is  to  a  young  and 
friendless  girl  need  not  be 
told  here,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, Canada's  laws  are 
slack  to  the  point  of  bar- 
barity in  just  this  respect. 

If  the  applicant  to  the 
army    is  absolutely    with- 
out money,  but  otherwise 
blameless    and     worthy, 
then  one  of  two  courses 
is  foIlowTd :  The  Unem- 
pIo>*ed      Workmen's     act 
anthorizes  municipal    au* 
thoritics  to  aid  the  unemployed  in  emigrating. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  owing  to  short  term 
of  residence  in  a  county,  then  the  army  ad- 
vances a  loan   for  passage  and  expenses  till 
the  colonist   becomes  established.      Wlien   I 
said  that  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  50.0tx> 
had  failed  to  make  go4)d,  1   meant  that  less 
than  I  per  cent,  had  failed  tu  return  the  loan. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  if  half  the  £l6,- 


THr     .^..     M^!^■HS    HOTEt.  AT   TOBONTn 

<)'roiifr(\   lit  lb<-  OniBrlo  Oorf^rnmpnt ;  famlshmj  an<l  montis^d  bjr  lb* 
8nlvati<(n   Army    for  the  atrommwlat Ion  of  ••mlirnints.) 

free  soup  kitcltens.  IliC)'  get  a  man  in  the 
way  of  not  depending  on  himself.  Then, 
when  he  has  work,  he  spends  his  wages  fool- 
islily,  in  the  grog-shop,  and  doesn't  look 
ahead.  Wlicn  he  comes  out  here  there  are 
nut  any  soup  kitchens;  and  it  he  does  not 
look  out  for  himself  he  can't  get  on.  He 
drifts  away  fnxn  the  land  to  town,  where 
there's  help ;  and  then  he  goes  back  to  Eng- 
000,000  annually  spent  to  relieve  the  distress  land  and  curses  the  country." 
of  poverty  in  Kngland  were  applied  to  such  "  Perhaps  lonely,"  1  suggested. 
systematized  coloniz;(tion  whether  there  "Lonely!  There's  no  time  to  be  lonely 
would  be  any  unemployed  question  at  the  end    out  here.     .     .     ." 

of  five  year^;  for  if  there  is  one  thing  more  Warped  of  body  this  young  fellow  was 
than  another  that  modern  investigation  has  from  long  cmaciatian  in  his  past  somewhere; 
proved  it  Is  that  while  diarity  may  be  cheaper  but  warped  of  body  he  will  not  be  in  die 
than  justice,  the  necessity  lor  charity  is  In    next  generation.    The  whole  mental  tone  of 

the  resentful  whining  typical  out-of-work 
had  already  changed  to  sturdy,  alert,  hard- 
working independence.  Farther  down  tlic 
river  we  came  on  another  colonist,  not  a 
Salvationist,  but  one  of  the  English  Church 
n)ovemfnt.  Slic,  too,  showed  the  same  signs 
of  an  emaciated  ancestr>  ;  but  the  next  gener- 
ation of  her  is  no  pauper  type.     Such  riib- 


ihe  long  run  the  most  wasteful  extravagance 
any  nation  can  have. 

A  colonist's  explanation. 

"  Why,"  I  asked  the  youngest  of  the  fam- 
ily of  bovs  nn  tlic  Upper  River,  '*  why  do  so 
many  Englishmen  fail  in  Canada?" 

"  The  free  soup  kitchens  in  the  oU  coun- 


try spoil  tlicm,"  he  answered.     "  The  free    ber-ball  bits  of  bouncing  health-glow  as  her 
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soup  kitchens  and  the  labor  union  hours.  A 
fellow  can't  succeed  in  a  new  country  on 
labor  union  hours.  He  lias  got  to  work 
harder  when  he's  his  own  boss,  work  till  his 
job  is  finished,  and  he  has  to  finish  quick  in 
these  short  seasons  or  he  will  be  out  of  hay 
and  lose  his  stock,  or  he  won't  get  enough 
potatoes  in  in  spring  to  save  buying  Umd  in 
winter.     You  sec."  he  repeated,    "  it's   the 


jHy 


children  you  could  seldom  see.     Ten  years 
have  worked  the  transformation. 

'Hiuusands  of  examples  could  be  given  of 
Salvation  Army  colonists  making  good  in 
Canada,  but  nearly  all  may  be  epitomised 
thus;  "  Family  found  in  I^mdon  absolutely 
destitute  in  1906  or  thereabouts:  now  on 
land  worth  from  $800  to  $3000 ;  debt  to  the 
army  all  paid  or  being  paid;  children  in  sit- 
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iiftlions  or  at  school ;  "  but  tins  brtcf  epitome 
telU  nothing  of  the  transition  from  physical 
and  mental  an}<ui$h  to  physical  mid  mental 
wcll-beinii, — of  the  change  from  liumelfs> 
wantlerines  in  the  clammy  city  fog.  amid 
the  multitudinous  roar  of  a  life  pitiless  a:^ 
the  God  Moloch,  to  absolute  security  from 
want  beside  the  red  glow  of  one's  own  lieartli 
iirc.  where  the  God  preached  by  Christian- 
ity does  not  seem  so  far  away. 

Sometimes  the  newcomer  is  sent  to  the 
railroad  camp ;  sometimes  to  the  lumber 
^angs;  often,  very  ottcn,  to  learn  the  meth- 
ods of  the  new  countr)-  by  hirinj;  with  a 
Canadian  farmer;  but  always  tltc  aim  of  the 
army  is  to  put  the  man  un  Ins  own  land, 
beside  his  own  inglrnuuk,  free  of  debt. 
When  the  colonL^t  has  no  money,  he  is,  of 
course,  omducted  to  the  free  land  areas, 
where  the  Sio  rcgwrration  fees  and  three 
years  of  homesteatl  duties  secure  him  title  to 
1 60  acres.  When  he  has  a  little  money,  land 
can  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre :  but 
nearly  all  the  SaK'ation-Armv  colonists  have 


been  taken  to  the  free  land  and  helped 
choose  good  areas.  Maiiy  colonists  have  sec- 
tied  in  slightly  wooded  sections,  where  th 
can  build  their  first  house  h  ithout  cost.  H ! 
in^  out  with  farmers  in  summer,  with  lu 
bcr  ganpi  in  winter, — -tides  past  the  first  y 
and  raises  money  to  buy  stock  and  iiupt 
ments.  Wages  paid  run  from  $20  to  ^40 
month  with  board :  so  that  the  beginning 
the  second  year  usually  sees  die  colonist  wi 
a  team  of  horses,  a  couple  of  cows,  and  suffi- 
cient seed  to  begin  farming  for  himself.  Bi, 
wheat  farms  require  too  much  capital  for 
beginner:  s<i  that  nearly  all  the  army  im; 
grants  arc  engaged  in  mLxcd  farming,  whi 
is  less  chanccy  and  alwaj's  insures  a  llvini; 
spite  of  frost  or  droughL  Once  the  man 
established  in  his  own  place  work  and  si 
will  do  the  rest,  banishing  forever  the  hu: 
gry-cycd  spectre, — Anxiuus  Fright.  So  f; 
no  Salvation-.'\rmy  cuhmisls  have  fallen 
failures  on  the  community  lor  ^uppo 
Whether  they  will  continite  to  make  gtxid,— 
onlv  time  will  tell. 


IN    A   Ll'MHER  CAMP  OK  THE  tTFER  OTTAWA,    WHERE  ARMY  COLOKISTS    FIND   WORK. 


THE  NEW  CAMPAIGN  FOR  CIVIC  HETTERMENT. 

The  Pittsburg  Survey  of  Social  and  Economic  Conditions. 


BY    PAUL    U.    KELLOGG. 

(Director  of  the  Survey.) 
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USEUM-GOERS,  to  the  tire  of  their 
necks  and  the  quickening  of  their 
mental  faculties,  have  for  generations 
marched  about  plaster  reproductions  of  the 
Coliseum  or  the  glorious  hill  of  Athens. 
These  casts  have  brought  back  to  London- 
ers, New  Yorkers,  and  Chicagoans, — wher- 
ever the  museum  idea  struck  root, — the  art 
and  ampleness  of  form  into  which  the  spirit 
of  empire  and  of  city-state  were  crystal- 
lized. During  the  past  month  one  Ameri- 
can city  has  reversed  this  process.  It  has 
held  an  exhibit  which  has  presented  a  rigor- 
ous cross  section  of  the  civic  standards  the 
community  has  thus  far  attained.  It  has  put 
itself  before  itself  and  looked  at  itself  fear- 
lessly and  without  fooling.  That  city  is 
Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg's  self-revelation. 

On  November  i6  last,  Pittsburg  threw 
c^n  the  doors  of  its  most  beautiful  build- 
ing,— Carnegie  Institute, — to  the  unflatter- 
ing confessional  of  photographic  lens  and 
death-rate  chart.  In  rooms  above  the  halls 
of  architecture,  with  their  gods  from  the 
gables  of  the  Parthenon,  fagades  and  arches 
of  the  Renaissance,  it  showed  the  worst  bar- 
racks in  the  city, — Tammany  Hall  and  Yel- 
low Row  (which  have  been  torn  down 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bureau 
of  Health), — and  hundreds  of  other  shacks 
and  lodgings  which  must  go.  The  frescoed 
corridor,  where  Mr.  Alexander's  heroic 
paintings  have  spiritualized  the  steel  mill  and 
industrial  progress,  led  up  to  a  hall  where 
there  was  a  frieze  250  feet  lonff,  of  little, 
crude  silhouettes  done  with  a  stencil  on  cam- 
bric. They  stood,  each  one,  for  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  died  last  year  in  Pitts- 
burg of  typhoid  fever,  and  there  was  a  sign 
which  indicated  that  a  jury  of  sanitarians 
would  hold  the  municipality  responsible  for 
seven-ninths  of  these  deaths.  They  were 
needless.  You  could  go  from  the  archeolog- 
ical  galleries,  where  the  bones  of  the  diplo- 
docus  and  other  prehistoric  mammals  were 
displayed, — relics  leading  back  to  the  geolog- 


ical eras  when  Pittsburg's  coal-fields  were 
in  the  making, — to  another  gallery  where  a 
great  death  calendar  showed  by  grim  red 
crosses  the  workmen  killed  in  Allegheny 
County  in  the  course  of  industry  in  one  year. 
The  exhibits  were  not  all  iconoclastic.  Many 
were  constructive.  There  were  pictures  of 
the  huge  filter-beds  of  the  five-and-a-half- 
million  dollar  filtration  plant  which  the  city 
is  throwing  into  operation  in  its  spirited  fight 
for  clean  water;  there  were  charts  showing 
the  reduction  in  typhoid  fever  from  593 
cases  in  October,  1907,  to  g6  cases  in  Octo- 
ber, 1908,  and  this  after  an  epidemic  of 
thirty-five  years'  standing.  The  house  plans 
and  general  layout  of  some  of  the  model  mill 
towns  which  were  shown  set  new  standards 
for  industrial  districts. 

There  is  art  in  the  lines  and  symmetry 
and  weathered  mellowness  of  a  battered 
Doric  column.  And  just  so  there  was  in- 
spiration and  a  sense  of  the  forward  drive  of 
America  in  this  imperfect,  half -developed, 
life- reckless,  struggling  image  of  itself  which 
this  town  looked  out  upon.  Admittedly  there 
was  less  of  cultural  grace  in  this  civic  ex- 
hibit than  in  the  classic  plasters  of  the  cus- 
tomary museum.  But  of  the  quickening  new 
breadth  of  vision  which  grew  out  of  the  ex- 
hibit {the  tired  necks  mounted  up  into  the 
tens  of  thousands)  there  were  many  evi- 
dences. Civic  reform  became  good  copy  for 
the  newspapers.  The  Engineering  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  endeavored  to 
round  up  its  full  membership  in  attendance ; 
here  was  new  work  for  the  craft.  Bishop 
Canevin  came  for  fifteen  minutes,  stayed  for 
two  hours  and  a  half,  and  sent  out  a  ringing 
message  to  his  people  to  attend.  City  coun- 
cils, boards  of  trade,  civic  clubs,  had  separate 
evenings.  Labor  leaders  went  back  to  their 
locals  and  urged  a  grand  turnout  on  a 
Sunday;  and  heading  the  work  up,  a  civic 
improvement  commission  was  announced 
by  the  Mayor,  representative  in  member- 
ship and,  perhaps,  broader  in  scope  than 
any  hitherto  commissioned  in  an  American 
citv. 
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AN   ERA  OF  CmC  REFORM. 


The  occasion  of  the  Pittsburn  Civic  Ex- 
hibit was  the  joint  convention  in  that  city 
of  the  National  Municipal  Lcairue  and  the 
American  Civic  Association,  which  brouyiht 
civic  leaders  and  representatives  of  munic- 
i(»airties  tu  Pittsburg  Iruru  ait  parts  of  the 
country.  A  combination  of  events  in  the 
civic  history  of  the  city  gave  it  special  sig- 
niticance.  In  iqo6  George  W.  Guthrie,  a 
Uemocrat,  was  elected  on  an  independent 
ticket  as  Mayor  of  Pittsburg;;  and  lor  thnx* 
years  PittsburK  ha*  had  a  rcjomi  administra- 
tion comparable  in  manj  respivts  to  the  I^)w 
iCKime  in  New  Vorlt,  one  which  has  brought 
rebel  and  rclreiuhim'iu  alter  years  of  fac- 
tional fi|;htinti  within  the  Republican  ma- 
chine. In  December,  r<Ki7.  by  a  decision  of 
the  Suprenie  Court.  Allegheny  City  was 
finally  merged  with  Pittsburg,  and  the 
greater  city  now  takes  rank  with  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  Haltimore.  Early  in  the  fall  the  city 
celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, and  a  street  paj^eant  stirred  hwal 
pride  and  loyalty  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
Stages  of  progress  fmiii  the  bhK'khousc  days 
of  Washington's  yonrh  to  Pittsburg's  pres- 
ent leadership  as  a  great  industrial  capital. 
The  Civic  Exhibit  came,  then,  at  a  time 
when  aggressive  movements  \vere  asserting 
themselves  in  Pittsburg  for  the  advancement 
of  civic  well-being,  and  to  this  end  the  city 
is  in  p<JsItion  to  draw  upon  the  body  of  facts 
collected  throughout  the  pa*;!  year  and  a 
half  by  what  has  been  knmvn  as  the  Pitts- 
burg Survey.  'ITiis  Survey  is  affording 
Pittsburg  a  first-hand  inventory  of  civic  and 
living  conditions. 

A   NATIONAL  REFORMATORY  Af.ENCV. 

The  exhibit  as  a  method  for  social  re- 
form is  a  modern  invention.  Perhaps  the 
first  compelling  example  of  it  in  tins  country 
was  the  Tenement  House  Exiiibil .  which 
was  opened  by  Governor  Roosevelt  in  ii)ix'i 
in  New  ^'ork,  and  through  which  the  Tene- 
ment House  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society  inaugurated 
(he  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  diat  new  piece  of  municipal  machinery, 
the  Tenement-House  Department.  Ralti- 
rnyre  had  the  first  of  the  tuberculosis  exhibits 
in  this  country,  which  have  developed  so  sur- 
prisingly into  a  scries  of  traveling  exhibits 
and  into  the  great  international  show  which 
has  been  exhibited  during  the  past  few 
months  in  \^'ai]^illg^on  and  in  New  "^"ork. 


Baltimore  has  had  also  a  trmarkRblr  clean- 
milk  stiuw :  and  SHeated-industn'cs  cxhibi 
have  been  held  in  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  ati 
Boston.      The    Congestion    Show    in    N 
V'ork  last  spring  gave  graphic  representaiw 
to  another  vital  phase  of  the  municipal  pro 
lem,  as  did  the  Taxpayers'  Exhibit  in  mid- 
iall  in  New  ^'ork,  which  held  drparimenfiiJ 
and  borough  budgets  up  to  critical  nnaly 
It  will.be  seen  that  all  of  these  exhibits  ha 
to  do  each  with  a  special  problem  or  netd 
It  has  been  the  disiinctiiwi  of  the  Pittsbur; 
exhibit  that   it   hai*  been   rather  a  retlectiu 
of  many  phases  of  the  city's  stutu.s'  and  th 
enabled  the  ordinary  citizen  to  see  the  tuw 
as  a  whole.     The  national  significance  of  th 
t>pe  of  exhibit  was  immediately  rec«)gniis«I, 
The  Amerioin  Civic  AsNOciation  passed 
hitions  urging  that  it  he  taken  to  other 
the  industrial  cities:  and  requests  have 
in   from    Detroit.  Chicago,  and   Cleveland 
The  Bureaus  of  Health  and   I'iltration, 
Tuberculosis    League,    the    Juvenile    Comt« 
the  Civic  Club,  the  Playground  Association, 
Kingsley    House,   the  new  Associated  Cha 
ties,  the  Architectural  Club,  and  the    Pit 
burg  chapter  of   the  American   Institute 
Architects   are    wime   of    the    organixatia 
which  put  forward  the  needs  of  the  city 
they  see  them. 

\lure.    the    Pittsburg    exhibit   was    m; 
the  nteans  of   focalizing  upon  one  town 
facts  and  preachments  of  several  of  the 
portant  movements  to  which  1  have  alread 
maile  reference.     It  was  carried  out  under 
Citizens'  Reception  and  Entertainment  Coi 
mirtce,    of    which    Oliver    McClinfuck, 
biLsiness   man   of   standing,   was    the    hea 
hut  was  organized    \inder  the   direction 
Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  secretary  of  the 
mittcc  on  Congestion  of  Populatiun  of  P 
York.     Point  was  given  to  the  elaborate 
hihit  transferred  by  this  committee  to  Pi 
burg    by    maps    showing    those    city    bloc 
which  have  been  built  up  solidly,  comparrii! 
to  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan.    Chnrts 
placards  showed   the  meaning  of   the   town- 
planning  bill  now  before  the  British  ParU 
mrnt,   and  there  were  maps  illustrating 
activities  of  the  Continental  cities  along  t 
lines.     Similarly,  a  huge  section  of  the  N 
^'ork  Taxpayers'  Exhibit  was  transleired 
Carnegie  Institute,  by  the  Bureau  of  .Mum'i 
ipal  Research,  and  it  is  announced  that  her 
after,  instead  of  lump-sum   estimates,    Pit 
burg  departmental  chiefs  will    itemize   their 
figures.     Again,   the  Neiv  \ork   City    Club 
exhibit  of  traction  was  installed  by  John  P. 
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Fox,  together  with  his  notable  private  col- 
lection from  European  sources.  This  at- 
tracted noteworthy  attention  in  connection 
with  the  present  involved  transit  situation  in 
Pittsburg. 

UNIQUE  METHODS  OF  THE  SURVEY. 

The  central  hall  was  given  over  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Pittsburg  Survey,  which  com- 
prised seventeen  sections  and  was  organized 
by  Frank  E.  Wing,  associate  director.  The 
working  plan  of  the  Survey  as  a  piece  of  in- 
terstate co-operation  is,  itself,  interesting  and 
the  first  of  its  kind  for  an  American  city. 
It  has  been  called  the  Pittsburg  Survey,  not 
because  its  findings  apply  solely  to  Pittsburg, 
but  because  the  Pennsylvania  steel  district 
has  been  the  laboratory  where  the  work  has 
been  done.  The  responsible  organization 
initiating  and  carrying  out  the  plan  has  been 
the  Charities  Publication  Committee,  a  non- 
commercial board,  which  publishes  Chanties 
and  The  Commons,  and  is  a  constituent  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization Societ>'.  The  work  has  been 
financed  by  appropriations  from  the  Russell 
Sage    Foundation    for   the    Improvement   of 


Living  Conditions.  The  undertaking  has  en- 
listed the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most national  leaders,  East  and  West,  in 
sanitary  arid  civic  work.  A  group  of  these 
experts  were  brought  into  Pittsburg  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  and  made  a  quick  dia^osis 
of  the  situation,  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
series  of  investigations  was  prosecuttd 
throughout  the  year.* 

The  exhibit  offered  an  opportunity  for 
bringing  out  in  their  local  bearings  certain 
suggestive  lines  of  inquiry.  The  Survey  had 
the  advantage,  on  the  one  hand,  of  being  an 
independent  impartial  student  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other,  of  enlisting  co-opera- 
tion from  settlement  workers,  sanitary  in- 
spectors, school  teachers,  probation  officers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  claim  agents,  employers, 
and  labor  leaders.  A  series  of  large-size  wall 
maps  showed  the  physical  problem  underly- 
ing Pittsburg,  administrative  areas,  and  so- 
cial institutions.  Charts  and  diagrams  ana- 
lyzed the  make-up  of  the  wage-earning  popu- 
lation and  the  sources  of  the  immigrant  labor 

•  Tlif  first  piihr.inlion  of  the  rpports  will  be  In 
three  KpecJal  niinibcrs  of  CItarltica  and  The  GommanB, 
and,  latpr.  In  a  BprU-g  of  volumps  Issued  by  the 
Russeii   Sage  Foundation, 


so 
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torcc,  and  there  were  a  group  of  remarkable 
drawings  in  charcual  bf  Joseph  Stella,  and 
photographs  by  Lewis  \V.  Hint,  illustratinn 
types  of  workers.  By  systems  o(  cross  hatch- 
ings, the  spread  of  new  dwellings  over  the 
urban  di<;trjct  was  fhown  on  one  hand;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  rhe  localization  of  those 
wards  where  disea-y?  and  death  rates  are 
highest,  and  where  that  undertow  nf  mor- 
biditj'  must  be  checked  before  the  Pittsburg 
case  rates  get  down  to  the  level  of  cities  of 
corrcspondinK  size  and  importance.  There 
was  a  section  on  water,  which  gave  the  cost 
of  t^-phoid  fever  for  a  period  of  one  year  to 
workinpncn's  families  in  six  wards,^ — ex- 
penses for. doctors'  bilk,  nurses,  ice.  food, 
medicines,  funerals,  the  most  intensive  analy- 
sis of  disease  costs  yet  made  in  this  country. 
The  total  for  448  cases  was  $59,262.50. 
J'hcre  were  over  jtxx)  cases  Ixst  year. 


And  another  made  these  significant  stal 
nients: 


TYPHOID    FEVER 

Kni>«'ii    liy   mixliTn   urti'iii^- 

|i'  il<-|)rnd  tgr  In  vor.v  cxUfiuc*-  <i('i>n  hue  mtlltudk 

ol  tumdUiu;  (nud.  drink  and  waste. 


THE  PITTSBURQ  SURVEY 

JIftH   uimli-  n  conrrrti-  uliuly  of  tlip  cost 

of   TYIMIIHO  FKVHrt 

til  Hix  (5i>lrAl  «ard«  m,  II,  21,  2!t,  autl  'Mi, 

fur  a  uiTlod  uf  ucm;  yenr. 

Jiilj-  1,  (OOG.  to  J  til  y  I.  1«WT. 

Tlip  rcHitltA  ([Ivcn  bflow  on-  (or  4f(t  mutM,  wrhlrli 

the  liivi-stl||>M(iir  va*  nhli-  in  Ificiilc,  out  of  li'^^l* 

I'UMPB  n-iiortft!  for  ili(r  nlvin  pcriixl. 

Tbc  lorid  tn  WiiiC(!»  ao<t  Ksp«ni»->'  Ii>r  IIi'-m'  ^j^ 
t-nfirM  wi«  an  lollows : 

Ijwk   in    wafwa :|2K,Kiill  tir. 

II<i)qi|(ol  viit"n«*-ii , l.l'W.rni 

liociorB-    )tlll« - ll*,M«t.0O 

Cost  uf  DiirM-s... i.t'ftri.riii 

Ucdlciiirx  und  druRfl..., .,.,.. If.iHii.tlli 

Ullk     ;...  I.MIO.IO 

Ice    G'^iK'Jit 

HprTHHTK    (rxtra) Sdl.AO 

Othfr    fxpoi»»i 1.21H.4.'> 

I-'iini-ral  oxpcasM  (tweoty-alx  d«attui) .  3.166.iXi 

Total »5fl.2il2.50 

ArpMlire  wiat  In   lofw  of  v&geK  and  M- 

p«iiKfl  for  Pi^cU  lyiiholil   iiiiilini. .  . .      (13n.tK> 

Arf-raBf  4>xri<'nMi^M  anil  [••im  In  wuErs  for 

••acti   lypbtild  ileuLh «Z.1'40.W> 


The  death  calendar  for  indii-str^-  !n  Alli-- 
^heny  Count>',  with  its  526  red  crosses  for 
one  year,  raised  two  iin>ups  of  questions. 

One  placard  read : 


CAN  PITTSBURQ  CUT  DOWN  ITS 
INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS ? 

.*i36    men    were    KILI,H1>    nt    nnrk    In    AIICRVny 

Counf  In    lli  mnntliB. 

ritlalmrK  ha<i  stnmpt'd  cm  SMALLPOX. 

IM  plij«i(-lna»  art-  fljcliMfiK  ■rrilKU*ltl.n.slM, 

The  muniofi^llt.i    h  r-h-'cklnir  TVI'lliHI* 

^'annot  fiiKlnwrs.  emploreri".  forniucn.  ninl  wrV 

pm  gi'T  rxKi'tli'^t'  III  ti  •vstt-niallr-  caini>aliEn 


91  par  ««nt.  of  thuw-  klllod  wvn-  married  men 
with  rnmllles  to  supjvort. 

.".0  |M>1'   I'l-Dl.    of    Itlii>s4-    klllM]   Wcrr   fiDtl)-*    (Den 

pnrll.v  or  mIkjIIi    nii|tii<irllni;  n  f»ml)>'. 

Wliiii  Inkt*  thf  iiliiit  of  tlia  wair<.-t  nt  tbeae 
br'-ajwinnorel' 

Wlinl  i-fnuiircrg  of  llirir  otto  lull;*  theae  tMta- 
iri.H   lu  full    U»fk   0B« 

nn»t  **ffrc  nf  the  htvt  la  sboatdrrml  hr  ll» 
vnpilo/ert 

A  neiiihhoring  section  was  given  up  to  con- 
dition!^ anions  the  61 1  women  and  girls  u*{ial 
make  "  stogies  '*  in  Pittsburg,  one  of  the] 
group  of  industries  employing  wage-earnlnuj 
w(mien.  A  column  of  photographs  showed' 
sirippers  working  in  damp,  unvenn'lated  ccI-1 
lars,  families  sleeping  and  working  in  thej 
same  rooms,  and  a  t>pical  swcatsliop  Jntcrior.f 

The    housing   exhibit   was    twofold,    indi' 
catcd  by  these  two  placards: 


WANTED 

A  KTATK  LAW  TO   KMPOWKR 

Uie  Burwu  nl  Hvnith  |i>  t'ONDKUN  and  VACaTX 

t'i:sariU»rv  Dwvlliuit!-. 


WANTED 

PnreBClfO  UnNRy  m  vn  biU^  hundreds  of 

LOW-I-OST  UOnfcKN   unuES 

lor  Pliteburir'a  Workers. 


A  further  section  interpreted  the  need  for 
more  and  better  houjiing  in  the  mill  towns. 
The  provision  of  shelter  in  rhe  steel  district 
has  broken  down,  so  far  as  the  Immigrant 
working  population  is  concerned.  These 
three  placards  put  tlic  pith  of  rhe  matter: 


HOMESTEAD 

tlaa  no  ordlnanoo  UKAinst  ovorcrDwdln^. 
la   -Jl    v'ourfi  llif   ri:i!4t<iirK   Km-vi-y   found   1.306 
fierscins  lirini;  [n  5i>o  roonife. 
Of  TMi  fa  mill.'*. 
ai  tlvrd  in  one-roMin  t.-nt-meaiit. 
IR7   llrH    Id    u-nprnt-nm   witti    an    avrraso    aT 
iltrw  or  more  pereosi)  to  a  room 


HOMESTEAD 

Ilafi  no  ordlnanc»  pnitilhliinK   privj    miili-L 

No  ordinance  rofiulrliii;  iiu  adiiiiiiin-  wbIt  "liiiiiljr. 

2ti  rairr  vai:i.ts  with  III  nmivmrMuxf s. 
(n  iwo'T-ono  coiirr*  ihi*  FlllKlitin;  Snrvi-j  fimnd 
lltp  SOLE  toilet  Bn'onim'>dAtlons  for  l.-to';  people. 
•^l.v  throe  tcnonit^tits  with  runnlns  wal-r  lu  ihrm. 
.\a  avora^  of  nttj  pi-npli'  in  rsi-h  ynnl  liyilraiit 
or  |)uiup. 


IF  THE  PITTSBURQ  DISTRICT 

Sk-pIIs  tn  Topulailiin 

In  thi-  nrxt  ten  jc^i^  "b  It  bai  In  th«  paiti  teu, 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  RESULT? 


A  series  o(  sections  showed  housing  plans 
and  -ipfcitications  uf  the  Co-partnership  Ten- 
ants,   Limited.     England,    the    Buurneville 
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Trust  and  the  Krupp  Company,  Essen;  not 
with  the  idea  of  comparing  the  most  progres- 
sive housing  work  in  the  old  country  with 
the  worst  American  conditions,  but  with  the 
idea  of  drawing  upon  the  experience  of  the 
world  for  suggestions  in  meeting  the  hous- 
ing needs  created  by  the  razing  of  old  shacks 
and  the  swelling  of  the  populations  of  our  in- 
dustrial districts.  The  spirit  of  the  Survey 
in  this  iield  and  the  general  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  living  conditions  were 
put  forward  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
conventions  by  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  archi- 
tect of  the  Phipps  Tenements,  and  by  Robert 
W.  de  Forest,  chairman  of  Charities  Publi- 
cation Committee,  vice-president  of  the  Sage 
Foundation,  and  former  Tenement  House 
Commissioner  of  New  York. 

There  were  those,  of  course,  who  were 
afraid  such  a  civic  exhibit  would  give  the 
city  a  black  eye.  If  Pittsburg  were  singled 
out  and  held  up  to  view,  it  would  hurt  busi- 
ness and  manufacturers  would  keep  away. 
The  reverse  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  the  developments  of 
the  past  month.  The  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  in  attendance  at  the  Civic 
meetings  recognized  scenes  and  facts  only  too 
familiar  in  their  own  cities.  But  they  recog- 
nized also  that  here  was  a  city  that  was  not 
afraid  to  face  them,  that  was  ridding  itself  of 
the  most  serious  health  drain  ^tjrphoid 
fever)  upon  any  American  city,  was  making  a 
tenement-house  census,  and  was  proposing 
big,  broad-gauge  measures  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate, sanitary  supply  of  shelter  for  the  great 
industrial  forces  drawn  into  its  river  valleys. 
Here  was  not  a  city  lying  down,  but  a  city 
aggressive,  informing  itself,  purposeful. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  gauging  this 
attitude  than  in  some  of  the  editorial  utter- 
ances of  the  local  press.  The  Pittsburg  Sun 
took  to  task  a  contemporary  which  had  re- 
sponded to  certain  criticisms  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "  We  get  there  just  the  same." 
Said  the  Sun : 

It  is  more  comfortable  to  the  body  politic  to 
rest  in  the  fool's  paradise  of  assurance  than  it 
is  "getting  somewhere"  that  seems  to  be  de- 
sirable. It  is  better,  however,  if  more  disquiet- 
ing, for  this  body  to  know  that  there  are  serious 
morbid  conditions  in  it  which  must  be  remedied 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  pain  and  eflrort  in  order 
that  what  is  achieved  in  material  ways  may  bless 
lis  and  become  permanent. 

On  ways  ahead,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  had  this  to  say: 

Only  by  organized  effort,  the  effort  of  so- 
called  utilitarians  directed  into  bencBcent  chan- 


nels, but  spurred  by  the  same  restless  and  deter- 
mined spirit  which  animates  these  men  in  their 
private  business,  can  Pittsburg  come  to  be  such 
a  community  of  comfort  and  contentment  as 
its  place  in  the  world  demands. 

But  perhaps  the  most  formidable  assur- 
ance of  Pittsburg's  approach  to  the  future 
lies  in  the  prompt  action  of  Mayor  Guthrie 
in  appointing  the  Pittsburg  Civic  Improve- 
ment Commission,  and  the  known  utterances 
and  accomplishment  of  the  man  at  the  head 
of  it,  Mr.  English,  who  in  his  three  years' 
presidency  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  gave  new  scope  and  meaning  to 
the  function  of  that  body  of  business  men. 

At  some  future  date  Pittsburg  may  well 
have  another  civic  exhibit,  when  the  line  of 
typhoid  silhouettes  has  been  further  reduced, 
— perhaps  to  the  zero  point, — when  the  civic 
framework  of  Pittsburg  has  been  as  radically 
improved,  as  its  waterways  will  be  improved 
when  the  full  series  of  dams  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  are  completed,  when  the 
anti-smoke  campaign  has  been  so  far  success- 
ful that  the  museum  directors  will  no  longer 
have  to  scrub  and  whiten  their  architectural 
models,  and  when  there  will  not  be  so  much 
rank  truth  in  the  analogy  of  the  economist 
who  compares  the  torsos  of  the  Greek  deities 
to  the  maimed  or  disproportioned  bodies  of 
too  many  modern  factory  workers;  and  when 
Mr.  Carnegie, — who  knows  ? — instead  of 
presenting  foreign  nations  with  huge  replicas 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  diplodocus,  may  send 
out  a  new  physical  norm  for  the  genus  homo, 
specie  American  steel-worker,  scored  not  only 
as  to  tonnage  and  output  efHciency,  but  as  to 
length  of  effective  trade  life;  and  ask  the 
world  to  beat  it. 

With  Pittsburg  on  the  march  in  a  civic 
sense,  other  American  cities  may  have  to  look 
out  for  their  laurels.  The  point  has  not  been 
better  put  than  in  an  address  at  the  opening 
of  these  civic  meetings  by  Robert  A.  Woods, 
of  South  End  House,  Boston,  himself  an  old 
Pittsburger  and  a  collaborator  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Survey.    He  said : 

We  all  remember  how  Chicago,  on  account 
of  some  of  the  crude  moral  by-products  of  its 
growth,  came  to  be  an  object  of  scorn  from 
many  sources  at  home  and  abroad.  By  creating 
the  World's  Fair  and  by  the  exceptionally  intel- 
ligent organization  of  civic  and  social  better- 
ment, Chicago  has  compelled  the  respect  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  Pittsburg  succeeded 
Chicago  as  the  chosen  example  of  the  cynics ; 
Pittsburg  is  substantially  takmg  to  heart  these 
large  plans  for  associated  and  public  enterprises 
through  which  alone,  as  all  the  world  is  finding. 
a  twentieth  century  city's  prosperity  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  its  honor. 


[Mr.   Miles  has  recently  appeared  before 
in  behalf  of  Ihe  independent  maniifaclurcrs  and 
of  farming  implements,  wagons,  and  carriages. — 

^^O  Rood  business  can  permanently  en- 
dure unless  it  is  conducted  sysiemat- 
lically  and  based  upon  principles  oi  equity 
and  common  sense.  The  tariff  is  the  great- 
est buMness  proposition  that  ever  comes  be- 
fore the  American  people.  It  is  all  inclusive, 
vitally  affecting  every  industry,  its  progress 
or  retrogression,  the  cost  of  living,  the  vol- 
ume and  nature  of  international  trade,  and 
all  other  material  interests  of  our  90.000,000 
people.  And  what  might  I  not  say  as  to 
moral  effects. 

In  these  daj-s  of  infinite  complexities  a  man 
does  well  if  he  knows  his  own  business  thor- 
oughly. It  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  ex- 
pect the  consumer  to  advise  intelligently  on 
tariff  rates.  It  is  as  impossible  for  some 
fifteen  Congressmen  constituting  a  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  take  up  a  tariff  once 
in  a  do7.en  years  and  learn  much  about  it 
in  a  hasty  and  cursory  examination.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing body.  No  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
since  the  Civil  War  has  contained  any  num- 
ber of  men  who  had  had  any  previous  ex- 
l>crience  in  tan'fF-making.  Each  commit- 
tee was  new  to  its  task.  A  tariff  bill  is  made 
by  the  majorit>*  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  minority  being  ex- 
cusc<l  from  attendance  while  the  work  is  in 
progress.  Mr.  McKinlcy  himself  was  the 
only  man  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  framed 
the  McKinley  bill  who  liad  had  previous  ex- 
perience. 

So  of  the  Wilson  bill,  there  were  only 
three  members  of  the  majority  who  had  had 
previous  experience,  and  that  as  minority 
members  on  the  McKinley  committee,  where, 
as  stated,  they  had  too  great  consideration 
for  the  majority  even  to  be  present  when 
the  work  was  done.  These  three  men,  with 
others  wholly  inexperienced,  made  the  Wil- 
son hiil.  There  were  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Wilson  committee  five  Republi- 
cans of  previous  experience,  whose  cxpcri- 
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ence,  however,  was  neither  desired  nor  made 
use  of. 

This  so-caJled  free-trade  measure  gave 
first  protection  to  the  Standard  Oil  Compan 
A  friend  of  mine  asked  Mr.  H.  H.  Roge 
manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  ho 
he  got  that  tariff.  .Mr.  Rogers  answered  bjr 
putting  his  head  back  and  laughing.  No 
better  comment  was  possible.  This  so-called 
"  free-trade "  Wilsf>n  law  put  tariff  upon 
sugar,  which  caused  sugar  stocks  to  go  up 
ten  points  in  fort>--eight  hours.  A  Senator 
from  t>ouisiana  exposed  a  sugar  man  who  of- 
fered htm  $.10,000  in  money  at  that  titne. 
"  Bought,  bought,  bought."  said  Presideni 
Cleveland. 

The  Dingley  committee  had  among  its  roa- 
jority  members  only  four  men,  Messrs.  Ding* 
ley,  Payne,  Dalzell.  and  Hopkins,  a  new 
paper  editor,  and  three  attorneys,  and  M 
Mc^iillan,  of  the  minority,  with  previo 
experience.      That    tnen    so    inexperien 
should  have  hastily  made  a  tariff  for  this 
nation  was  worse  than  a  blunder, —  it  was 
a  crime.    They  only  made  a  great,  blind  jab 
at  the  task.     They  began  «-rong  by  taking 
classifications  more  than  a  generation  old» 
inapplicable    to    our    time,    having    neither 
knowledge   nor  time  to  consider   that    im-, 
portant    phase    of    the    fubject    adequately, 
Consequently,  we  have  had  30,000  lawsut 
on  classifications  alone,  nine-tenths  of  whi 
might   have   been    avoided.     They   put 
gether  in  one  classification,  for  instance,  bu 
tons,   stoves,  electric   fans,   revolvers,   nai! 
dress  trimmings,  railway  cars,  rnamclcd  po 
traits,    "  cannon    for    war,    and    crosses    fo 
churclics."    With  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
the  United   States  Congress  went  into  th 
trust-making  business  up  to  its  eyes.     It 
controlled  by  no  guiding  prindplcs,  no  rul 
of  measurement.     Rates  were  doled  out  Hfc 
liquor  at  a  revel. 

Congress,  in  its  refusal  to  establish  th 
machinery  necessary'  to  the  securing  and  co 
lation  of  exact  and  underlying  informatio 
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in  the  making  of  the  coming  tariff,  rests  only 
upon  a  buUheaded  Insistence  upon  ancient 
habit,  and  back  of  this  insistence  is  seen  the 
ugly  visages  of  trusts,  a  great  part  of  whose 
revenues  comes  from  the  excesses  of  loosely 
made  tariffs. 

The  present  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  upon  it  only  two  men  who  have  had 
previous  experience  in  tariff-making, — Chair- 
man Payne  and  Mr.  Dalzell. 

Contrast  the  probabilities  of  their  accom- 
plishment with  what  was  done  in  Germany: 
There  a  body  of  twenty  experts  worked  five 
years  in  the  preparation  of  the  German  tariff, 
consulting  in  that  time  2000  other  experts. 
Their  inquiry  was  exhaustive,  non-partisan, 
semi-judicial.  "  No  proof,  no  protection," 
was  their  requirement.  The  nicest  possible 
balance  was  made  between  all  interests,  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mission was  held  up  by  the  German  Reichs- 
tag many  months,  for  there,  as  here,  the  right 
to  make  a  tariff  rests  with  the  legislative 
body,  the  commission  acting  only  as  the  serv- 
ant of  that  body.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
legislature  made  only  one  change  of  conse- 
quence in  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
commission.  The  Agrarians  gave  it  an  unfair 
twist  to  their  benefit  and  in  so  far  to  the 
national  hurt.  Excepting  in  this  respect  the 
bill  has  proved  almost  perfect,  and  is,  in  ex- 
treme degree,  the  cause  of  the  marvelous  ad- 
vancement of  Germany  as  a  manufacturing 
nation  and  a  world  power  commercially. 
No  more  beneficent  and  intelligent  legisla- 
tion in  commercial  directions  has  been  vouch- 
safed any  nation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  before  we  had  trusts,  it 
made  small  difference  how  high  the  tariff 
was,  for  the  consumer  was  protected  by  in- 
ternal competition.  As  I  heard  a  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  say  twenty-five  years  ago, 
"  What  difference  would  it  make  if  the  tariff 
on  four-cent  cotton  was  $1000  a  yard?" 
None,  because  cheap  cottons  are  made  in 
this  country  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and, 
undet  competition,  sold  at  that  cost  plus  a 
very  small  profit.  In  competition  only  the 
consumer  found  protection.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  consumer  requires  protection 
even  as  a  condition  precedent  to  special  legis- 
lation protecting  the  manufacturer  or  any 
other  class.  When,  however,  Congress  makes 
a  duty  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  of  imports 
it  shuts  out  foreign  competition,  leaves  the 
domestic  consumer  wholly  dependent  upon 
home  production  and  subject  to  trust  ex- 
ploitation. 


Take  my  own  business,  for  instance :  a  20  V 
per  cent,  duty  would  more  than  cover  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad.  The  duty  is,  however,  on  many  of 
my  products,  45  per  cent.  In  this  prohibitive 
duty  lies  a  Congressional  permit  amounting 
to  an  invitation  that  those  engaged  in  my 
industry  consolidate,  form  a  trust,  and  under 
this  Congressional  permit,  which  delivers  the 
home  market  to  us  exclusively,  add  to  our 
prices  the  difference  between  the  necessary 
20  per  cent,  of  protection  and  the  45  per 
cent,  given  in  the  law.  Intelligent  business 
men  are  to  be  expected  to  make  use  of  an  ad- 
vantage like  this  especially  granted  by  Con- 
gress, and  this  is  just  what  every  one  of  our 
big  trusts  has  done. 

A  protective  tariff  is  supposedly  given  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  labor.  It  should 
measure,  as  Mr.  Taft  insists,  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
A  glance  at  the  list  of  our  great  industrial 
trusts  shows  to  what  outrageous  bounds  went 
the  makers  of  the  Dingley  law.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  for  instance,  which  heads 
the  list,  has  a  total  wage  cost  of  6  per  cent., 
while  the  duty  is  for  the  main  part  99  per 
cent.,  or  fifteen  timc$  the  wage  cost,  and  this, 
remember,  first  given  in  the  so-called  free- 
trade  Wilson  law  and  continued  in  the  Ding- 
ley  law.  The  needlessness  of  this  rate  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  this  trust  shipped 
abroad  last  year  $78,228,819,  selling  it 
on  the  international  market,  as  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  discloses,  at  35  to  65  per 
cent.  less  price  than  charged  our  domestic 
consumers.  The  tariff  battens  this  one  trust 
to  the  extent  of  $35,000,000  per  year,  and 
yet  Congressional  "  dignity  and  economy  *' 
propose  to  leave  the  consumers  open  to  dozens 
of  like  abuses  rather  than  spend  $100,000 
per  year  on  a  safeguarding  commission. 

Take  the  Steel  Trust,  which  shipped 
abroad  over  $40,000,000  of  rolling-mill 
products  to  the  open  markets  of  the  world 
at  20  per  cent,  under  the  prices  charged 
home  consumers,  adding,  to  this  extent,  the 
tariff  to  its  domestic  prices  and  making  such 
profits  as  the  world  had  never  dreamed  of 
until  the  formation  of  this  trust  with  the 
especial  assistance  of  the  Dingley  law. 
Lobbying  isn't  costly  when  it  brings  such 
returns  and  doubles  prices  in  a  few  years. 

Steel  costs  as  little  to  produce  here  as  any- 
where in  the  world,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie recently,  yet  the  tariff  on  iron  bars, 
base  sizes,  was  made  $12  per  ton,  or  80  per 
cent,  of  the  then  cost,  and  against  $1  addi- 
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tianal  cost  far  small  sizes  $4  more  was  added 
to  the  rate,  making  $16. 

Every  woman  who  has  bought  a  new 
stm'citd  in  the  last  twelve  years,  every  ianner 
who  has  bought  a  plow,  every  boy  who 
bought  a  pocket-luiife,  has  aia<Ie  an  unnec- 
essary and  forced  contribution,  by  order  of 
CoDgress,  to  the  Steel  Trust,  and  likewise  to 
every  other  industrial  intst  in  the  United 
States,  for  I  use  steel  only  hy  way  of  illus- 
tration and  because  some  of  its  best  men 
agree  with  me. 

The  total  wage  cost  ta  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion for  mining,  transportation,  and  ctwiver- 
sion  into  roUing-miU  prod\icts  is  25  per  cent, 
of  ihc  selling  price ;  the  tariff  is  from  1 7  to  65 
and  80  per  cent,  of  total  ctwt^  We  may  in  a 
large  measure  attribute  the  fnundatinn  of  a 
locomotive  trust  to  the  Dinglcy  law,  which 
gave  locomotive  builders  45  per  cenL  tariff, 
although  locomotives  are  shipped  abroad 
freely,  and  none  can  be  imparted.  There  arc 
few  builders,  and  tbcy  could  not  be  expected 
to  continue  as  independent  and  competing 
manufacturers  with  the  invitation  of  Con- 
gress to  combine  and  add  what  they  wbhed 
of  45  per  cent,  duty  lo  their  selling  prices. 
Likewise  the  Linseed  Oil  Trust,  formerly 
competitive,  with  only  3  per  cent,  total  wages 
in  cost  of  refining  and  a  50  per  cent,  tariff. 
The  impoftarians  being  practically  prohib- 
ited, xhey  graciously  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Congress  and  a<ided  30  to  50  per  cent. 
to  their  selling  prices. 

Glucose,  made  of  com.  and  of  course  more 
cheaply  here  than  else^vhere,  bears  a  tariff 
of  55  per  cent.,  the  total  wage  7  per  cent., 
donKstic  prndurrion  to  the  value  of  $24,^66,- 
932,  and  thr  ability  to  do  without  protection 
manifested  by  rxportations  to  the  cjctcnt  of 
$3,000,000  per  year. 

It  is  dear  beyond  question  that  every  big 
trust  gets  about  one- fourth  of  its  selling  price 
by  grace  of  Congress  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer,  and  that  Congress  must  change  its 
ways,  or  independent  endeavor  must  entirely 
ceabC  in  the  more  important  forms  of  pro- 
duction, as  it  is  rapidly  ceasing. 

This  does  not  mean  that  protection  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  trusts,  for  they  and  their 
workmen  are  as  much  entitled  to  protection 
as  are  others.  It  does  mean,  howrver.  that 
one  law,  the  Sherman  act.  shall  not  declare 
trnsts  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
criminal,  and  another  law.  being  the  tariff. 
ofler  an  extreme  jndncempnt  for  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts  in  violation  of  the  other  law. 
When  Congress  sufuls  upon  its  dignity  in 


this  matter  and  insists  that  it  will  do  what 
its  own  members  elect,  it  is  time  that  the 
people  speak  with  a  voice  that  can  be  Iteard 
not  only  in  Washington  but  perchance 
around  the  world.  The  question  is  largrly 
whether  Congress  shall  hear  the  Toice  of 
the  people  or  shall  longer  listen  to  the  in- 
sistenr,  and  heretofore  compelling,  voice  of 
great  private  interests.  What  has  been 
ever)'  one's  business  has  been  no  one's  busi- 
ness. We  must  have  a  commission  to  con- 
trol the  tariff,  or  we  must  do  away  widt 
protection,  an  impossible  alternative.  Tari0- 
inaking  in  its  fonnative  steps  must  be  t.iken 
out  of  the  realm  of  politics,  sway  from  seltisK 
interests  and  secret  influence,  and  placed  in 
the  liands  of  men  selected  for  the  work,  hr^b- 
mfnded,  semi-judicial,  non-partisan,  acting 
with  that  judgment  and  integrity  for  which 
our  courts  are  distinguished,  and,  what  b  vrry 
important,  with  ample  time  to  do  the  work 
wrll. 

An  excessive  and  trust-making  tariff  is  a 
hlon^  at  labor,  in  that  it  diminishes  hours  of 
work  by  curtailing  the  output  of  the  smaller 
factories,  raises  the  cost  of  living  beyoml 
reason,  as  is  shown  on  every  hand,  and  lastly 
because,  by  diminishing  the  profits  of  old- 
fashioned  competitive  employers,  it  keeps 
down  the  watre-eamer's  daily  rate  ar>d  his 
chance  for  a  share  in  the  better  profits  that 
should  obtain.  It  is  entirely  beyond  question 
that  Mr.  Taft  sees  these  things  clearly.  He 
has  dedicated  every  fiber  of  his  being  to  the 
making  of  a  just  tariff  based  upon  evidence 
^n6  fact,  and  giving  full  and  equal  justice 
alike  to  the  customer,  the  wage-earner,  and 
the  manufacturer.  This  is  a  great  dedica- 
tion in  more  ways  than  one.  The  country 
supports  him.  Congress  as  a  whole  is  against 
him,  but  yielding  slowly.  Kvcr>'  patrioctc 
citizen  should  require  of  his  Congressman 
and  others  the  support  of  Mr.  Taft,  and  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question  in  a  general 
way  hy  the  institution  ti  a  commission  or 
hoard  of  experts  who  shall  not  act  only  scmi- 
occasionally  and  spasmo<licatlv,  hut  shall  de- 
vote their  lives  ably,  impartially,  and  con- 
tinuously to  the  problem. 

The  Waj'^  and  Means  Committee  cer- 
tainly desires  to  serve  the  countrr,  and  to 
make  illustrious  its  members.  Why  should 
they  not  desire  such  neccwary  assistance  as 
H'ill  enable  them  to  rixTiI  Germany  in  their 
tariff  accomplishment  and  be  forc\-er  disrin- 
guislied  as  makers  of  the  first  honest  and 
just  tariff  made  rn  tfiis  gencrarionr— a  tnilr 
protective  measure? 


HOW    CANADA   LOOKS  AT  AMERICAN  TARIFF- 
MAKING. 


BY   ANDREW    MACPHAIL. 


(CANADIANS  are  not  insensible  to  the 
movement  which  is  gathering  head  in 
the  United  States  for  freer  trade.  They  have 
heard  Mr.  Carnegie  say  that  in  one  industry 
at  least  protection  was  no  longer  required. 
They  heard  Mr.  Vogel,  speaking  for  the  tan- 
ners before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  say 
that  they  would  willingly  agree  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  leather  in  exchange 
for  free  hides.  They  have  heard  Mr.  Taft's 
innocent  inquiry,  "  Where  are  the  consum- 
ers?" and  Mr.  Hill's  declaration,  "H  this 
Congress  does  not  revise  the  tariff  the  next 
Congress  will.!'  They  have  read  in  the 
Nation  that  "  Mr.  Taft,  during  his  Presi- 
dency, could  do  nothing  more  useful  than  to 
join  Canada  and  the  United  States  by  new 
and  far-reaching  reciprocity  treaties."  They 
realize  that  during  the  last  forty  years  the 
situation  in  the'United  States  has  changed, 

'  that  the  mills  of  the  twin  cities  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  require  hard  Manitoba  wheat ; 

^  that  the  furniture-msUcers  of  Michigan  re- 
quire lumber;  that  the  purveyors  of  news 
print  require  pulp-wood;  tliat  the  manufac- 

^  turers  of  New  England  require  coal  for  their 
engines  and  food  for  their  workmen. 

In  Canada-  also  there  is  a  desire  for  freer 

1  trade  largely  stimulated  by  the  increased  cost 

'  of  living  and  by  the  belief  that  protection 
leads  to  the  corruption  of  public  life.  A 
memorial  to  the  government  in  .1906  by  the 
Dominion  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Association 
of  Ontario,  and  the  Manitoba  Grain  Grow- 
ers* Association  reads:  "  We  ask,  in  the  com- 
ing revision  of  the  tariff,  that  the  protective 
principle  be  wholly  eliminated ;  and  as  proof 
of  our  sincerity  we  will  gladly  assent  to  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  whole  list  of  duties  on 
agricultural  imports."  A  resolution  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada, 
which  claims  to  represent  200,000  organized 
workmen,  reads:  "  That,  while  free  trade 
in  labor  is  held  by  our  employers  to  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  inter- 
ests, we  hold  that  free  trade  in  the  products 
of  labor  is  equally  necessary  for  our  well- 
being." 


CANADA  S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ENGLAND, 

There  is  one  question  upon  which  Cana- 
dians have  made  up  their  minds.  They  will 
make  no  proposals,  and  they  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  proposals,  which  would 
put  England  at  a  disadvantage.  What  ar- 
rangements the  United  States  shall  make 
about  the  import  of  goods  is  for  them  to  de- 
cide. If  they  decrease  their  tariff  it  will  be 
because  that  measure  appears  best  in  their 
own  interests.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  Canada  also  Canadians 
would  not  object.  If,  on  th(^'other  hand, 
Canada  should  reduce  her  tariff,  it  will  be 
because  it  suits  her  own  purposes;  and,  if  it 
should  suit  the  United  States,  Canadians 
will  not  object. 

But  England  is  now  a  partner  in  the 
Canadian  deal,  and  the  final  answer  will  be 
that  we  are  doing  business  with  England 
just  now.  Our  hearts  and  our  treasure  lie 
there.  England  is  treating  us  handsomely. 
A  respect  and  affection  has  grown  up  between 
us.  She  sends  us  the  most  charming  of  her 
nobility  to  grace  Rideau  Hall.  She  professes 
satisfaction  over  the  hand  we  gave  in  South 
Africa,  and  makes  us  feel  that  we  played  the 
man.  When  wc  go  to  London  she  makes 
much  of  us ;  and  now  they  say  that  they  are 
going  to  tax  themselves  for  our  benefit;  and, 
owing  to  increasing  preferences  on  our  part, 
they  will  send  us  their  goods  at  a  che^er 
rate  than  we  pay  at  present,  and  so  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  Canada.  In  short,  the 
springs  of  loyalty  to  a  noble  tradition,  of 
affection  for  kinsmen  who  yet  occupy  the 
old  homes,  of  a  wider  patriotism,  of  a  de- 
sire to  be  full  partakers  in  the  glory  of  a 
remembrance  of  old  achievement,  which  dur- 
ing generations  of  absence  had  dwindled  to 
a  small  trickle,  have  broken  forth  afresh. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  new  imperialism,  and 
it  must  be  taken  into  account  by  all  who 
would  deal  with  Canada. 

CANADIAN-AMERICAN  RBCIPROCITV. 

For  fifty  3rears,  from  1846  to  1896,  Canada 
made  a  continuous  effort  to  gain  entrance 
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inlo  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The 
movement  began  in  the  former  year,  when 
Great  Britain  abolisiieU  the  Corn  Laws. 
throu^i  u-faidi  the  colonies  lost  a  pretercntial 
duty  for  their  products  in  the  mother  CDun- 
trj*.  The  Governor-General,  Lord  Klgln, 
went  to  Washington  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing a  treaty,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  hy 
skillful  diplomacy  and  unbounded  hospital- 
it)'  in  the  year  185^  For  twelve  years  the 
arrangement  gave  general  satisfaction,  but 
Mas  abrogated  by  the  United  States  m  1866. 
Then  began  thceltorts  for  its  renewd,  which 
were  continued  for  thirtj-  years.  In  1865 
irben  the  Canadian  Ministers  were  promot- 
ing Confederation  in  E>igland,  they  urged 
tfae  policy  of  renewing  the  trexty,  and  cflfotts 
were  nnde  through  Mr.  Adams,  American 
Minister  in  I^ondon.  and  the  British  Minis- 
ter at  Wxshinpron,  Sir  F.  Bruce,  but  the 
Dcgoriations  failed.  Tlic  same  year  Messrs. 
Gait  and  Howiand  went  tD  Washington  and 
secured  pcrmiasion  tn  send  a  delegation  rq>- 
resrntini;  al]  tlie  Provinces,  but  tbc\'  returned 
empty  handed,  'i'he  rtext  negotiations  were 
tfaose  of  18O9  conducted  by  the  British  Min- 
ister at  Washington  and  John  Kose,  d»e 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance ;  but  it  is  difK- 
cult  to  know  precisely  what  oliEer  Canada 
made,  as  the  ncgotiatiorts  were  believed  to  be 
private,  and  the  papers  referring  to  the  sub- 
jca  are  now  lost.  Again,  in  1871,  reciprocity 
made  its  apjiearance.  but  tlie  American  com- 
mitfioners  declined  the  proposal  00  the  ground 
that  "  the  renewal  of  the  treat>'  was  not  in 
their  inieresQ  and  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sentiments  of  their  people." 

In  187.^  the  Narional  Board  of  Trade  of 
tlie  United  States  roemorializrd  Congress  to 
appoini  a  commission  to  frame  a  treaty,  and 
the  Canadian  Goreminent  replied  that  tltc 
subjart,  if  approved  of  b\'  Congress,  would  re- 
ceive their  fullest  oonsidcration.  In  1873 
George  Brown  was  appointed  Britkh  pleni- 
potentiary for  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty, 
and  a  draft  was  made  of  a  treat)'  to  remain 
in  force  for  twenty-one  years,  but  tlic  United 
States  Senate  adjoumcil  wirhout  even  taking 
a  vote  upon  ir. ,  Finally,  in  1879,  a  higlier  tar- 
iff was  enacted  in  Canada,  but  it  retained  the 
previous  ntt'rr  of  rrdprocity.  The  only  re- 
stilt  was  tliat  Congress  passed  a  retaliatory 
law.  In  1887  the  opposition  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  put  on  record  t^ieir  adhesion  to 
the  principle  of  unrestricted  reciprocity.  In 
1888,  at  the  conference  over  the  new  fishery 
treaty  between  Secretary  Bayard.  Sir  Julian 
Pauncc&Kc,  Mr.  Joaqih  Chamberlain,  and 


Sir  Charles  Tupper,  a  settlement  was  offered 
"  in  consideration  of  a  mutual  arrangement 
providing  for  greater  freedom  oi  conuncrciai 
intercourse."  The  American  plenipotcnttary. 
Iwwever,  declined  to  ask  the  President  for 
authority  to  consider  the  proposal.  The 
Canadian  elections  were  fought  out  upon  the 
question  of  unrestricted  reciprocity,  wliich 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Liberals,  and  they 
were  defeated,  largely  owing  to  the  belief  that 
such  a  measure  would  lead  to  political  union 
with  tlie  United  State*.  The  Conservarive*.  ^ 
howe\-er.  upon  their  return  to  power  rrnewrcd  fl 
the  attempt  in  1892  with  Secretary  Blaine, 
but  the  negotiations  were  broken  off.  Firtal- 
ly,  upon  the  acrrssion  to  power  of  the  Liber- 
als, Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  took  the  mattw  up 
afresh,  but  he  returned  with  a  final  twesaaiet 
to  his  own  people :  *'  There  will  be  no  more 
pilgrimages  to  Wasliington.  We  are  turn- 
ing our  hopes  to  the  Old  Motherland."  ^H 

Canada's  i.vcjie.'VSed  foreign  trade.        ^^ 

The  abrogation  of  the  Elgin-Marcy  tmrr>- 
in  18O6  brought  mudi  hards^iip  to  Canada. 
For  a  scries  of  years  before  the  denunciatiaa 
of  the  treaty  by  the  United  Stales  the  trafic 
between  the  two  countries  had  nn  aveni^ 
yearly  value  of  $75,000,000.  For  a  ainr^ 
sponding  period  after  the  abrogation  the  value 
of  the  trade  declined  to  $57,000,000  a  year. 
ll»e  aggregate  of  Canada's  foreign  trade  for 
the  last  year  in  which  the  treaty  was  tn  force 
amounted  to  $160,409,456;  the  year  follow- 
ing it  declined  to  $139,202,615,  TTie  Ices 
fell  with  grewout  force  upon  the  agricultural 
community,  which  had  then  no  foreign  mar* 
kets  but  the  Uniteii]  States,  Under  the  stress 
of  those  bad  times  there  was  a  small  thnufi^ 
bitter  cry  for  anncTarion.  In  rhe  se^nth 
year,  hoive\'er,  Canada's  foreign  Trade  had 
risen  to  S2;i5..*»i.20,^.  The  balance  of  tra<te 
tvas  against  the  United  Srates.  ^| 

To  the  credit  of  Canada  her  people  sought    ^ 
new  paths,  and  tn  a  few  years  were  cotnpet* 
ing  with   the    United   States   in   the   foreign 
markets  of  the  world.    Goods  which  had  pre- 
viously sold  in  New  York  and  Boston  were    ^1 
now  sold  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  New-    ^| 
foundland,  in  the  We«t  Indies,  and  in  Eng- 
land.    Canada  learned  in  a  hard  scho<)l  die 
valuable  lessons  that  she  had  lakes,  and  seaft, 
and   rivers  of  her  own   whereon  she   might 
freight  her  goods  in  ship';  built  from  lier  own 
forests.     The  Canadians,  led  W  M.icdonald, 
faced  the  sttuation  boMiv.     "Vixcy  replicil  by 
the  enr.ctment  of  a  policy  of  protccrion  which 
had  in  it  a  certain  justification  foi^^eing  char- 
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acterized  as  national.  The  scattered  colonies 
which  fringed  the  northern  border  o£  the 
United  States  were  driven  together  by  a  com- 
munity of  interest  which  in  time  developed 
into  community  of  sentiment. 

%        RAILROAD    EXPANSION. 

This  desire  for  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  arose  from  a  perception  of  the  simple 
geographical  fact  that  the  mountains  of 
America,  and  consequently  the  valleys,  run 
in  a  northerly  direction.  The  refusal  to 
grant  reciprocity  compelled  Canada  to  con- 
vert North  and  South  into  East  and  West. 
That  has  been  done  by  the  system  of  rail- 
ways and  canals.  Canada  has  built  25,000 
miles  of  railway  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,000, 
and  of  this  20  per  cent,  has  been  contrib- 
uted from  the  public  funds.  Upon  the  pub- 
lic business  $365,000,000  has  been  expended; 
that  is  the  amount  of  the  debt,  but  there  is 
upon  deposit  in  the  banks  more  than  $500,- 
000,000.  At  the  moment  there  are  two  more 
transcontinental  railways  building,  one  of 
which  will  cost  $150,000,000. 

For  the  sake  of  encouraging  her  industries 
Canada  contributed  in  bounties  on  iron  and 
steel  $9,000,000,  and  to-day  Canadian  rails 
are  selling  in  India  against  the  world.  Last 
year  goods  were  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  $7 1 8,000,000,  and  yet  the  home  market  is 
not  fully  supplied. 

It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  Canada  has  no 
interest  in  proposals  which  may  be  made  for 
freer  trade  with  the  United  States.  The 
Maritime  Provinces  are  e^ecially  concerned, 
since  for  forty  years  they  have  suffered  most 
from  being  cut  off  from  trade  with  the  ad- 
joining seaboard  of  New  England. 

In  spite  of  the  recent  world-wide  depres- 
sion the  tables  of  trade  and  navigation  for  the 
twelvemonths  ending  March  31,  1908,  show 
that  the  year  yielded  the  largest  foreign  trade 
in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  exports  were 
$280,006,606,  and  the  imports  $370,786,- 
525;  of  these  exports  agriculture  yielded 
$246,960,968. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  GREATER 
THAN   FROM  ENGLAND. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  mutual  ef- 
forts to  hamper  the  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  two  countries,  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to 
$210,652,825,  and  the  exports  to  $113,516,- 
600.  England  took  $134,488,056  and  gave 
back  $94,959)471.  These  tables  show,  cu- 
riously enough,  that  tariffs,  and  preferences. 


and  surtaxes,  and  spite  enactments  are  under 
ordinary  circumstances  but  minor  influences 
on  trade  movement.  Canadians,  for  exjun- 
plc,  bought  from  the  United  States  last  year, 
according  to  the  tables,  almost  twice  as  much- 
as  they  exported  to  that  country ;  and  they  ex- ' 
ported  to  Great  Britain  40  per  cent,  more 
than  they  imported  from  it.  In  spite  of  a 
customs  preference  of  one-third  in  favor  of 
British  goods,  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  greater  than  those  from  Great  Britain, 
with  a  tendency  to  grow  even  more  rapidly. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  have  doubled 
within  the  last  nine  years,  while  in  the  same 
time  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  have  only 
increased  by  about  one-third. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
Canada  has  been  that  of  the  petty  trader  who 
declines  to  do  business  with  a  man  because 
their  fathers  had  a  disagreement.  To  his 
own  hurt  he  blinds  himself  to  the  fact  that 
a  transaction  may  be  profitable  to  both  par- 
ties to  it.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  not  entirely  unreasonable. 
Indeed,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  re- 
taliation was  likely  to  do  good,  here  was  one, 
— a  large  community  side  by  side  with  a 
smaller  one,  two  peoples  descended  from  the 
same  stock,  speaking  somewhat  similar  lan- 
guages, living  in  the  same  environment,  and 
separated  by  a  boundary  which  was  wholly 
artificial.  The  United  States  was  also  aware 
that  Montreal  was  a  center  of  conspiracy 
against  the  North,  and  that  ships  had  gone 
from  Canadian  ports  to  force  their  blockade. 
But  all  this  old  bitterness  has  passed  away 
and  the  frame  of  mind  of  Canada  at  least  is 
one  of  good-natured  banter  toward  an  elder 
brother.  Young  men  from  the  United  States 
are  coming  to  Canada  in  increasing  numbers. 
They  are  found  in  factories,  offices,  univer- 
sities, churches,  and  clubs.  They  are  crowd- 
ing the  Western  lands.  They  make  good 
citizens  because  they  take  hold  of  Canadian 
institutions,  and*  hdiping  to  work  them,  be- 
come Canadians. 

'  Canada  is  now  so  secure  in  her  political 
status  as  part  of  the  empire  that  she  has  no 
fear  of  what  trade  can  do.  The  preference 
which  is  granted  to  England  has  a  basis  in 
sentiment,  but  also  in  the  necessity  for 
cheaper  goods.  Sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
people  live  on  or  near  the  farms.  They  are 
vitally  interested  in  cheaper  goods  from  the 
United  States  or  from  England.  The  only 
reservation  they  make  is  that  in  any  readjust- 
ment of  the  tariff  England  shall  not  be  put 
at  a  disadvantage. 
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^^NE  of  PrcsidCTit  Rooscvelc's  callers,  the 
otiicr  day,  when  the  Conservation  Con- 
ference was  ill  session  iii  Washinpjton,  toM 
the  Fre:jiLient  that  he  was  anxious  to  help 
out  in  the  conservati<Mi  movement  and  was 
irady  to  receive  orders  and  instructions  from 
the  Chief  Executive. 

"  Go  and  sec  Gifford  Pinchot,"  said  Mr. 
Roa<tevelr.  "  I  guarantee  he  will  keep  you 
as  busy  as  he  has  me." 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  admits  that  he 
has  been  "  kept  busy  "  by  any  otie  the  infer- 
ence is  distinctly  favorable  to  the  man  who 
has  kept  him  busy. 

Old  Sir  Dietridi  Brandis,  Europe's  fa- 
mous forester,  to  whom  Mr.  Pinchut  boic 
a  letter  of  introduction,  back  in  1890,  told 
the  young  man  he  ouyht  to  go  to  the  Nanc>* 
(France)  Forest  School.  Pinchot  asked 
when  the  next  train  started  for  Nancy. 
He  took  that  train.  As  a  student  of 
forestr>'  he  visited  alt  the  great  forests  of 
Eurc^e.  That  was  after  he  was  graduated 
from  Yale,  alter  having  prepared  hintself  at 
Phillips  Exeter,  From  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  Forest  School  in  France  until  now, 
he  has  followed  his  specialty. 

The  first  example  of  practical  forest  man- 
agement in  the  United  States  was  started  by 
him  on  the  Vanderbilt  estate  at  Bilrmore, 
N.  C,  It  came  about  rhroueh  a  magazine  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Pinchot  had 
written  and  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  w!io  then  had  some  iot>,ooo 
acres  in  forests  on  his  Nonh  Carolina  estate. 
Next  Mr.  Pinchot  had  an  office  in  New  York 
as  a  considtinn  forcsrcr, — the  first  one  of  his 
profession  In  America. 

In  iSq6,  when  Hoke  Smith  was  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  he  asked  the  Nation-il  Acad- 
CTiiy  of  Sciences  to  report  on  a  n.itional 
forest  policy  for  tlic  forested  lands  of  the 
United  States,  The  Academy  made  Mr. 
Pinchot  a  member  of  the  commwsion,  and  it 
was  this  commis«:ion  which  set  the  boundaries 
of  the  first  forest  "  reserves," — now  national 
forests. — proclaimed  by  President  Cleveland 

•  A  fw-ffit  portrait  nf  Mr  Mnchot  forma  tbe  froatlft- 
ple««  of  thtM  numtx-Tof  the  Rivuv of  RkTism. 
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in  1897.     He  afterwmrd  served  as  a  special 
agent,  and  reported  on  all  forest  reserves. 

During  the  Spanish-American  Wax  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  started  a  lit- 
tle branch  office,  called  "  The  Division  of 
Forestry,"  of  which  Gifford  Pinchot  was 
made  "  chief."  "  The  Division  "  boasted 
of  eleven  persons.  Six  of  these  were  clerks 
and  five  wxre  scientists.  Two  were  "  for- 
esters." There  was  no  field  equipment. 
That  was  all  there  was  10  forestry  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time-  Thene 
were  not  a  dozen  professional  foresters  in 
the  whole  countrj*.  Scarcely  any  t>nc  knew  ^ 
or  cared  an>'thing  about  forestry.  Rut  Pin-  ^| 
chot  had  ide;is  of  his  own.  He  be^an  >c  ^1 
once  by  offering  practical  assistance  to  forest 
owners.  Thus  immediately  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  ira 
one  of  his  later  reports,  shitted  from  the  dcsJc 
to  the  woods.     And   (here  it  has  remained. 

This  has  been  Mr.  Pincbut's  idea  all  along. 
He  has  just  finished  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Forest  Ser\'ice,  tnd  as  a  result 
more  than  400  persons  who  were  in  the 
Wa.sliingcon  office  have  been  distributed  into 
six  district  headquarters  in  the  field.  Here- 
after, whenever  possible  things  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered on  the  spot.  Even  in  the  present 
Washington  office  force  there  is  a  constant 
shitting  from  office  to  forest  and  back  again  fl 
that  puts  actual  Hh:  and  blood  into  every-  ^ 
thing,  and  brings  into  the  Washington  office 
an  atmo^here  breathing  of  forest,  and  mnun^ 
tain,  stream,  saddle,  and  camp. 

The  Spanish  W;ir  having  given  us  the 
Philippines,  the  President  sent  Mr.  Pinchot 
to  map  out  a  forest  policy  tor  the  islands. 
In  1905  the  Government  forest  work,  uhtdi 
had  been  divided  between  the  Interior  and 
the  Apiicultural  Departments,  was  consoli- 
dated and  put  under  the  administration  of 
the  Forest  Service.  This  change  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  protection  of 
the  people's  rights  in  the  public  dom.iin. 
With  the  assembling  of  forest  administra- 
tion under  one  head,  tlie  fight  for  the  public's 
right  in  the  forests  began. 

Mr.  Pinchot  was  a  prominent  member  of 
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the  Public  Lands  Commission  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  appointed  in  1903,  and  which 
investigated  the  public  lands  thoroughly  and 
submitted  a  general  public  lands  policy. 
From  this  and  the  existing  forest  policy  the 
development  of  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive plan  was  inevitable, — that  is,  a  pol- 
icy for  the  conservation  of  the  country's  nat- 
ural resources.  In  his  ^>eech  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  nearly  two  years  ago,  President  Roose- 
velt reviewed  these  pcdicies  and  added : 

So  much  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
utilizing  our  public  lands  for  the  public ;  in  secur- 
ing the  use  of  the  water,  the  forests,  the  coal, 
aud  the  timber  for  the  public.  In  all  four  move- 
ments my  chief  adviser,  and  the  man  first  to  sug- 
gest to  me  the  process  which  has  actually  proved 
so  beneficial,  was  Mr.  Gifford  Ptnchot,  the  Chief 
of  the  NatiMial  Forest  Service.  Mr.  Pinchot 
also  suggested  to  me  a  movement  supplementary 
to  all  of  these  movements,  one  whidi  will  itself 
lead  the  way  in  the  general  movement  which  he 
represents  and  with  which  he  is  actively  iden- 
tified, for  the  conservation  of  all  our  natural  re- 
sources. This  was  the  appointment  of  the  In- 
land Waterways  Commission. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Commission  (which  now  includes  the 
Inland  Waterways  Commission  as  one  of  its 
four  sections),  Mr.  Pinchot  is  now  the 
head  of  the  great  conservation  movement, 
which  embraces  not  only  the  preservation  of 
our  forests,  but  also  a  plan  for  the  proper 
use  and  development  of  all  our  natural  re- 
sources,— waters,  forests,  lands,  and  minerals. 
This  is  Mr.  Pinchot's  own  idea,  his  chosen 
profession,  his  lifers  work.  That  may  explain 
his  enthusiasm,  his  hard  work,  and  his  will- 
ingness, if  necessary,  to  fight  for  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  right. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  too  well  known,  to 
need  mention  here  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween Roosevelt  and  Pinchot  is  perhaps 
closer  than  any  other  friendship  the  Presi- 
dent has.  They  play  tennis  together,  take 
long  walks  together,  chop  trees  together  and, 
together,  plan  for  the  advancement  of  the 
great  conservation  movements  which  they 
represent. 

The  President's  particular  fondness  for 
"  Gifford,"  as  he  calls  him,  is  well  known.  It 
is  a  personal  friendship  out  of  which  a  poli- 
tician might  make  much.  But  no  one  ever 
knew  of  Mr.  Pinchot  trying  to  "  play  "  it  for 
the  least  personal  advantage  or  selfish  ag- 
grandizement. 

Mr.  Pinchot  occupies  a  unique  position  in 
the  Government.  Officially,  he  is  the  head  of 
the   Government  Forest   Service.     And  as 


that  service  administers  some  168,000,000 
acres  of  national  forests, — an  area  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  German  Empire, — and 
employs  some  2500  men,  that  in  itself  is  a 
mighty  big  job.  But  Mr.  Pinchot's  useful- 
ness stops  not  at  that.  With  his  wonderful 
genius  for  organization,  and  his  able  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Overton  W-  Price,  he  finds  oppor- 
tunity to  devote  himself  to  even  larger  duties. 
A  man  in  close  touch  with  official  Washing- 
ton declares  that  Gifford  Pinchot  has  sup- 
plied as  many  ideas  and  practical  working 
plans  to  the  great  '*  uplift  "  movement,  per- 
sonified by  President  Roosevelt,  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  cabinet, — if  not  more. 

Mr.  Pinchot  in  traits  of  character  is  a  rare 
and  admirable  mixture.  Modest  as  a  giri,  he 
is  a  fighter  who  knows  not  when  to  relent. 
The  possessor  of  millions  of  dollars,  he  is  in 
dress,  custom,  and  manner,  simplicity  itself. 
With  the  bluest  of  blue  blood,  dating  back 
to  the  Huguenots  of  France,  he  is  a  thorough 
democrat,  showing  no  arrogance  and  despising 
display.  Though  having  authority  over  an 
immense  empire,  Mr.  Pinchot  is  cut  ofE  from 
no  cme  or  barred  by  no  batteries  of  secretaries, 
no  series  of  inner  doors.  There  are  no  bar- 
riers about  him  such  as  are  commonly  found 
in  Washington  officialdom  in  cases  where 
there  is  much  less  power  and  authority. 

Yet,  accessible  as  he  is,  he  does  his  work 
with  celerity  and  dispatch.  There  is  no  back- 
ing and  filling.  He  sees  the  point  instantly 
and  decides  at  once.  '  One  of  the  men  who 
knows  him  best  said  of  him :  "  I  attribute 
Gifford  Pinchot's  success  to  his  readiness  to 
act  while  the  idea  is  hot."  An  idea  once  ap- 
proved with  him  means  instant  action.  Pre- 
sent a  suggestion  to  him, — and  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  success  is  that  he  courts  the  full- 
est possible  suggestion  from  those  about  him, 
— and  it  is,  "  now,  how  can  we  do  this?  " 

And  the  fact  is,  he  is  doing  things, — big 
things.  Secondly,  he  is  doing  them  fairly  and 
squarely.  He  is  getting  results,  and  those 
results  are  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
all  rfie  people.  He  is  applying  **  common 
sense  for  the  common  good." 

Call  him  dreamer  if  you  will;  he  dreams 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Say  he  is  an 
enthusiast,  but  an  enthusiast  seeking  to  safe- 
guard the  people's  rights.  But  never  forget 
that  when  dealing  with  Gifltord  Pinchot  you 
are  face  to  face  with  an  intensely  practical, 
hardheaded,  farsighted  man  to  whom  self-in- 
terest is  never  a  consideration,  to  whom  the 
right  is  always  the  controlling  motive. 
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FLLEN  KEY,  the  famous  Swedish  writer, 
contributes  an  exhaustive  and  appeal- 
ing article  to  Nord  and  Sitd,  in  which  she 
shows  by  many  cogent  arguments  the  wick- 
edness, die  mad  futilit>',  of  war,  as  well  as 
the  incN'itablc  trend  to  a  more  rational  and 
better  state  of  international  comii>'.  We  re- 
produce some  of  the  salient  points  of  her 
essay: 

The  majority  of  mankind,  however,  far,  as 
yet,  from  making  the  desire  for  peace  a  measure 
of  culture,  regard  it-  as  a  promoter  of  it.  They 
still  conMdcr  progress  as  hcing  the  material, — 
and,  where  possible,  the  spiritual, — ascendency 
of  their  own  nation,  and  look  upon  the  friends 
of  peace  as  whining  weaklings,  0|>en  only  lo 
the  appeals  of  sentiment,  blind  to  the  require- 
ments of  "  historical  necessity."  The  actual 
conditions  that  occasion  war  they  maintain  arc 
an  outcome  of  unalterable,  elementary  impulses, 
of  racial,  ps>xhological.  economic  law.s.  The 
greatest  cause  of  war  rematnii  what  it  always 
was:  the  need  of  a  natiun  ur  race  to  spread, 
the  need  of  bread,  of  a  market, — in  a  word  the 
impuUc  of  expansion. 

Powers  that  engaEC  in  war  now  do,  to  be 
sure,  bear  witness  to  the  growing  strength 
of  the  peace  sentiment  by  not  oprnly  avow- 
ing it  to  be  undertaken  for  their  own  inter- 
ests, but  in  order  to  disseminate  or  protect 
civilization;  >ust  as  equipments  go  on  in 
order  to, — secure  universal  peace. 

Another  cultural  gain  of  war  is  claimed  to  be 
the  selection  of  the  most  valuable  elements  for 
mankind;  but  who  does  not  know  that  the  most 
capable  nations  cannot  hope  to  prevail  againi^t 
those  stronger  and  richer?  The  older,  often 
more  interesting,  civilization,  js  mercilessly  sac- 
rificed to  mercantile  interests ;  language,  the 
chief  instrument  of  culture,  is  suppressed  when 
politically  expedient;  upon  a  like  ground  the 
conqueror  destroys  the  processes  of  justice, — 
the  t>asts  of  civilization.  And  if  the  violated 
nation  defends  its  speech,  its  laws,  its  cultural 
gains,  it  is  not  termed  patriotism,  but,— rebel- 
lious separatism. 

We  all  know,  the  Swedish  writer  con- 
tinues, that  the  craving  for  bread  and  for 
power  are  clcmcntar>'  Impulses;  that  the  ex- 
pansion idea  is  for  the  present  an  explosive 
force  which  no  peace  movement  can  destroy ; 
that  the  crime  of  the  strong  against  the  right 
of  the  weak  is  at  present  a  fact ;  that  war  is 
the  last  recourse  to  settle  deep-seated  differ- 
ences. 


But  while  all, — advocates  of  peace  as  well  as 
war-patriots, — know  that  *-3r  under  the  given 
conditions  is  a  natural  necessity,  the  former 
Ittrlieve  that  those  conditions  may  be  changed, 
while  the  latter  maintain  that  ihey  arc  unal- 
terable. The  prosperity  of  one  people  is  still 
the  decline  of  another.  The  fear  of  one  that  it 
wilt  be  robbed  of  its  e.<^<;enlials  of  life  by  the 
other  is  to-day  not  an  unfounded  one.  "Self- 
defense  is  the  first  law  of  nature," — this  apfilies 
to  nations  as  m-cH  as  individuals;  but  a  citizen 
can  worthily  perform  his  duty  to  bis  country  by 
defending  it  against  injurj-  or  insult,  and  yet 
repel  the  chauvinist  demands  which  seek  to  do 
violence  to  his  conscience  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world, — for  example,  if  his  own  land  has  trans- 
gressed the  law  of  nations,  sinned  against  the 
international  ideals  of  civilization. 

True  progress,  Ellen  Ke>'  maintains,  con- 
sists in  Anding  the  point  of  union  between 
one's  own  and  other  nations,  where  the  wel- 
fare of  one  coincides  with  that  of  the  others. 
"  While  tlie  advocate  of  war  boasts  of  mar- 
tial memories,  and  Inflames  national  and  race 
hatred  by  all  sorts  of  devices,  the  patriot  of 
dvilization  pursues  an  exactly  opposite 
course.  And  that  is  the  course  all  women 
should  follow!  " 

Real  Trend  of  the  World  Nations. 

The  question  whether  there  is  actual  dan- 
ger of  an  approaching  conflict  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  is  the  occasion  of  a  pene- 
trating and  very  suggestive  article, — appear- 
ing in  the  Druteht  Revue, — by  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Upper 
Hou.se.  In  the  course  of  it  he  pictures  the 
basic  tendency  of  the  great  nations,  remark- 
ing that  in  politics  isolated  phases  are  to  be 
dlfTerentiated  from  the  general,  fimdamental 
strain. 

In  view  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  Eng- 
lish rule  in  Asia  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
J.ipan,  as  well  as  of  the  economic  convulsion 
which  would  follow  even  a  successful  war 
with  Germany, — England's  best  customers, 
— the  Prince  corK'Iudcs  that  a  conflict  is  not 
to  be  apprehended  as  imminent.  Some  of  his 
arguments,  particularly  those  regarding  Great 
Britain's  prospective  relation  to  the  Latin 
nations  of  Europe,  are  profoundly  significant. 
He  sa>*s  in  substance : 

Germany's  relations  with  England  have  for  a 
number  of  years  formed  the  most  imporunt 
pari  of  her  foreign  policy.   A  war  with  Prance, 
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-Hieoessarily  based  qpon  the  aid  of  Rossia,— 
was  rendered  improbable  since  tbe  death  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  Russia's  reverses  in  the 
East,  while  tfie  evidently  weak  martial  equip- 
ment and  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  latter 
almost  precluded  the  idea  of  her  attacking  the 
strongest  military  power  of  the  Continent  The 
less  the  danger  from  tbese  two  sides,  the  more 
prominent  bec^ne  l3ie  question  whether  a  naval 
war  with  the  greatest  fleet  of  tiie  world  was  to 
be  looked  for.  What  could  Germany's  weak 
sea  equipment  accomplish  as  opposed  to  Eng- 
land's tenfold  greater  strength?  What  woald 
she  have  to  defend  against  the  iatter.  bound  as 
the  two  peoples  are  by  ties  of  blood,  admiring 
it  as  she  does  in  so  many  ways?  But  experi- 
ence has  taught  that  the  growing  British  ill- 
humor  must  be  reckoned  with;  that  the  increase 
of  the  German  fleet,  of  its  commerce,  its  co- 
lonial strei^tb,  occasion  displeasure  in  England, 
and  that  discussions  and  preparations  for  war 
are  proceeding  there;  furthermore,  that  Eng- 
land's raler  and  ministers  are  intent  upon  get- 
ting in  close  touch  with  most  of  the  powers, 
while  evincing  but  a  weak  desir«  ia  that  direc- 
tion as  regards  Germany.  In  ^ile  of  friendly 
visits  and  speeches  an  anxious  feeling  that  a 
complication  with  a  superior  opponent  is  im- 
pending cannot  be  dissipated.  The  ix>int  that 
ever  anew  occupies  both  nations  is  the  uncer- 
tainty whether  one  is  arming  against  the  other. 

En^and's  relations  with  ^Ott  Latin  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  particularly  with  France, 
may  be  noted,  says  diis  writer. 

The  old  animosity  between  the  two  nations 
naturally  paled  when  France  passed  her  zenith 
as  a  world-power.  From  foe  and  rival  she  be- 
came with  time  a  confederate, — acoordii^  to 
the  old,  oft-proved  principle  in  politics  of  mak- 
ing a  friend  and  protege  of  a  nation  no  longer 
to  be  feared.     And  the  French  will  naturally 


always  espouse  the  side  of  tfae  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  Germany.  Their  readiness  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  England  in  colonial  questions  was 
evidenced  in  Egypt.  This  circumstance  sug- 
gests the  thought  that  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies a  simitar  process  may  take  place  in  the 
French  colonies.  England  is  on  the  point  of 
assuming  an  attitude  of  protection  to  the  Latin 
stales  of  EMTOpe  simitar  to  that  of  the  United 
Stales  to  the  Laiiu  states  of  America.  Italy's 
bent  is  to  seek  England's  support,  and  Portugal, 
the  weakest  politically,  points  the  way  that 
the  other  L^atin  nations  must, — though  it  may 
be  in  varynig  measure, — eventually  fcJlow.  Gaz- 
ing, then,  into  the  politics  of  ^e  future,  we 
must  reckon  first  with  tbe  EttgUsk  group,  to 
which  the  Latin  states  of  Europe  will  be- 
long, the  African  colonial  possessions,  and,  it 
may  be.  tbe  future  independent  republics  of 
Australia ;  second,  the  German,  with  which  may 
he  reckoned  Austria  and  Hungary,  perhaps  also 
Holland  and  a  p9rtion  of  the  Orient  and  of 
Africa;  third,  the  Russian,  with  the  greater  part 
of  Asia,  excepting  China  proper  and  both  In- 
dies ;  fourth,  the  Japanese,  which  includes  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  China  proper,  and  the 
Indies;  and,  finally,  the  American  group,  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States,  cm- 
braces  the  whole  Continent 

The  Prince  concludes  witfa  the  belief  that 
the  English  will  realize  that  they  would  lose 
more  than  they  could  gain  by  a  war  with 
Germany,  adding  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  i»th  nations  in  Africa  and  on  the  broad 
seas.  German  foreign  policy,  he  remarks, 
should  guard  against  exaggerations,  which 
arouse  English  mistrust  and  annoyance,  as 
wt!1  as  against  stinging  remarks,  which  have 
the  effect  of  "  disturbing  the  habitual  Eng- 
li^  complacence." 


WILL  THE  ANGLOSAXON  STOCK  SURVIVE  IN  AMERICA? 


A  MERICAN  immigration  is  a  unique  phc- 
■^*-  nomenon  in  the  world's  history;  and 
the  remarkable  fact  In  connection  with  it  is 
that  the  people  oi  the  United  States  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  ever-increasing 
influx  of  denizens  of  the  Old  World  that 
they  arc  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  which  so  large  a  forei^  element 
involves.  It  is  estimated  that  since  1820 
about  25,000,000  Europeans  have  come  to 
America ;  and  concerning  this  enormous 
army  of  immigrants  much  food  for  reflection 
is  supplied  in  an  article  by  Mr.  William  Z. 
Ripley  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber.   He  says : 

Wave  has  followed  wave,  each  higher  than 
the  last  .  .  .  Since  igoo  over  6,000,000 
people  have  landed  on  our  shores.  ...  lite 
r.ewcomers,   if   properly  disseminated    over   the 


newer  parts  of  the  country,  would  serve  to 
populate  no  less  than  nineteen  States  of  tbe 
Union.  .  .  .  They  could,  if  properly  seated 
in  the  land,  elect  thirty-eight  out  of  the  present 
ninety-two  Senators  of  the  United  States.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  thoughtful  politicaJ  students 
stand  somewhat  aghast  ? 

Along  with  the  great  increase  in  immigra- 
tion has  come  a  remarkable  change  in  its  char- 
acter. Whereas  in  1876  only  20,000  Ital- 
ians landed  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  no  fewer  than  300,000  arrived  in 
the  year  1907.  In  the  decade  1860-1870  the 
British  Isles,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and 
Canada  supplied  go  per  cent,  of  our  immi- 
grants: in  1890-1900  only  41.8  per  cent  But 
Austria-Hungary,  Itidy,  and  Russia,  which 
in  1860-1870  sent  only  i  per  coit,  in  1907 
contributed  abcrat  900,000.  Classifying  the 
iounigration  to  America  in  1907,  according 
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to  ntct  groups,  Mr.  Riplc)-  finds  the  result  to 
be  as  follows: 

iVlptne  race...... 1^.000  (otic-sixtli). 

Jewish  rac<^...'. .146,000  (mainly  Russian, 

onc-ci^lith). 

Mediterranean  race ^3Pfioa  (onc-(iiiarier). 

Slavic  race „ 330,000  (onc-quartcr). 

Teutonic  race 194.000  l,one'!iixIh). 

Some  of  thf  statistics  in  Mr.  Ripley's  paper 
are  s&  startling  as  they  are  interesting. 

In  one  block  in  New  York  there  are  1400  peo- 
ple of  twenty  distinct  n.itionalitic5.  There  arc 
more  than  two-lhirds  as  many  native-born  Irish 
in  Boston  as  in  tin;  capital  city,  Dubliji.  With 
their  chilrfrcn,  mainly  of  pure  Irish  blood,  tliey 
make  Boston  Ihc  leading  Irish  city  in  the  world. 
New  York  is  a  Lirger  It.i!ian  city  to-day  than 
Rome,  having  500,000  Italian  colonists,  ll  con- 
tains no  less  than  8no,oc»  Jews,  mainly  from 
Russia.  Thus  it  is  also  the  foremost  Jewish 
dly  in  the  world.  Pittshiirg  is  said  to  conuin 
more  of  that  out-of-the-way  people,  the  Servians, 
than  the  capital  of  Servia  itself. 

Witli  all  this  ethnic  diversitj'  in  the  popu- 
lation the  question  is  whether  these  racial 
groups  will  continue  their  separate  existences 
or  will  coalesce  to  form  ultimately  a  more  or 
less  uniform  American  type 

Will  the  progress  of  time  bring  about  inter- 
mixture of  these  diverse  types  or  will  thcv  re- 
main separate,  distinct,  and  perhaps  discordant 
tiemenis  for  an  indefinite  period,  like  the  war- 
ring n-itionalitics  of  Austria- Hungary  and  the 
Balkan  States? 

Among  the  factors  tending  to  favor  inter- 
mixture are  the  extreme  and  ever- increasing 
mobility  of  our  American  population  and  the 
ever-present  inequality  of  the  sexes  among  the 
foreigners.  In  1905  Russia  sent  50,000 
womenfolk, — more  than  the  number  from 
England,  Germany,  and  Sweden  combined, 
— and  Austria- Hungary  transplanted  hither 
78,00c),  or  three  times  as  many  as  came  from 
Kngland,  Ireland,  and  Germany.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  Italians  the  propor- 
tion of  men  to  women,  formerly  six  to  one, 
is  *ti!l  three  to  one.  What,  asks  Mr.  Ripley, 
are  these  men  to  do  for  wives?  They  may 
write  home  or  go  home  and  find  brides 
among  their  own  people,  or  they  may  seek 
wives  in  America.  This  probably  the  ma- 
jority do. 

Of  the  influences  tending  to  hinder  ethnic 
intermixture  the  most  important  is  the  effect 
of  segrejiation  of  the  immigrants  in  compact 
colonies.  The  Mediterranean,  Slavic,  and 
Oriental  peoples  "  heap  up  in  the  great  cities. 
.  .  .  Literally  four-fifths  of  all  our  for- 
eign-bom  citia^ens  now  abide  in  the  twelve 
principal  cities  of  the  country,  which  arc 
mainly    in    the   East."     This   concentpiffhn 


tends  m  promote  the  con5er\-ation  of  thr  pa- 
uxy  of  racial  stocks.  Again,  barriers  to  inter- 
marriage are  often  based  upon  differenoes  in 
economic  status. 

The  Italian  "Dago"  is  kx>ked  down  upoo  by 
the  Irish,  as  in  turn  Itie  Irishman  used  to  be 
characterized  by  the  Americans  as  a  "  Mick." 
or  "Paddy."  Any  such  social  distinctions  con- 
.Htitutc  serious  handicaps  in  the  matrtmoniat 
racr. 

Racial  intermixture,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent,  being  inevitable,  is  the  result  likely 
to  be  a  superior  or  an  inferior  type?  "  Will 
the  American  of  200  jxars  hence  be  bet- 
ter or  worse,  as  a  physical  being,  because 
of  his  mongrel  origin?  "  Mr.  Ripley  states 
that  evidence  to  support  both  sides  is  to  be  had 
for  ttie  seeking. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  solution  of 
the  question  is  the  birth-rate.  Benjamin 
Franklin  estimated  six  children  to  a  normAl 
American  family  in  his  day.  At  the  present 
time  the  a\Trage  is  slightly  above  two.  The 
rate  of  reproduction  of  the  foreigners  after 
their  arrival  in  tlic  United  States  and  their 
"  surprisingly  sustained  tenacity  of  life  " 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  native-born  Amer- 
ican. In  Massachusetts,  for  in.<;tance,  the 
birth-rate  among  the  foreign-bom  is  three 
tinws  that  of  the  native-born.  "  Even  among^ 
the  Irish  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  women  is  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  Massachusetts 
native-born. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  and  its  rivals  in  Amcricai 
may  be  stated  in  another  way. 

Whereas,  only  about  one-ninlh  of  the  married 
women  among  the  French -Canodiiuis.  Irish,  and 
(iermans  are  childless,  the  proportion  among  the 
.^mcric3n-1K)m  and  the  English-Canudiaiis  is  as 
high  as  one  in  6ve.  A  century  ago  atiout  2  pt^ 
cent  of  barren  marriages  was  the  rule.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  serious  students  contcmpLite  the 
racial  future  of  .^nglo-Saxon  America  with  some 
concern?  They  have  seen  the  passing  of  the 
,-\nierican  Indian  and  the  buffalo;  and  now  they 
query  as  to  how  long  the  Anglo-Saxon  may  be 
able  10  siin-ivc. 

On  the  other  hand,  evidence  it  not  lacking  to 
show  that  in  the  second  generation  of  these  im- 
migrant peoples  a  sharp  and  considerable,  nay 
in  some  cases  a  truly  alarming,  decrease  in  fruit- 
fulness  occurs.  The  crucial  time  among  .ill  our 
newcomers  from  Europe  has  always  been  in  this 
second  ucneration.  The  old  customary  tic^  and 
nsagcs  have  been  abruptly  .sundered,  and  new 
associations,  restraints,  and  responsibilities  have 
nri(  yet  been  formed.  ...  In  some  commu- 
nities the  Irish- Americans  have  a  lower  birth- 
rate even  than  the  native-born.  Dr.  Enjrclm.'uiii. 
on  the  basis  of  a  large  practice,  has  shown  that 
among  the  St.  Louis  Germans  the  proportion  of 
barren  marriages  is  almost  unprecedented!  y 
high. 
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AMERICAN   ENERGY,   AS   SEEN   BY  A   FRENCHMAN. 


I  O  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  in- 
variably instructive,  if  not  always  pro- 
ductive of  pleasurable  feelings.  More  often 
than  not  our  transatlantic  critics  are  apt  to 
be  somewhat  blind  to  such  good  qualities  as 
we  may  possess;  at  the  same  time  they  evince 
a  remarkably  acute  perception  in  discovering 
our  little  weaknesses.  All  the  more  agree- 
able, therefore,  is  it  to  read  an  article  like 
that  on  "  I'Energie  Americaine,"  by  M.  Fir- 
min  Roz>  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Here  there  is  no  superficial  handling  of  the 
subject,  no  presentation  gf  "  impressions  " 
gained  during  a  tour  of  a  few  weeks  in  the 
country  whose  jjeople  the  writer  seeks  to 
describe.  On  the  contrary,  M.  Roz  treats 
his  theme  exhaustively,  going  back  to  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  laying 
under  contribution  more  than  a  score  of 
writers,  including  such  prominent  authors  as 
Paul  Bourget,  J.  Huret,  Felix  Klein,  Paul 
Adam,  and  Th.  Bentzon.  What  first  strikes 
all  observers,  he  says,  in  the  character  of  the 
American  of  the  United  States  is  his  hardy 
activity,  his  appetite  for  action,  and  his  elan. 
These  qualities,  he  considers,  are  in  great 
measure  an  inheritance  from  the  first  set- 
tlers. 

The  Puritans  of  Yorkshire  disembarked  on  a 
land  that  offered  them  nothing,  but  promised 
■everything.  It  invited  to  labor ;  and  the  pioneer 
had  only  to  advance  in  order  to  conquer.  Prop- 
erty spread  out  before  him,  unbounded,  free,  and 
offered  to  his  simple  effort.  And  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  the  progress  of  steam  and 
electricity,  and  the  discovery  of  mines  resulted 
in  a  tenfold  expansion  of  energy,  initiative,  and 
daring.  An  unexploited  world  awaited  the  hand 
and  mind  of  man;  and  man  responded  to  this 
appeal. 

There  was  no  burdensome  legacy  from  the 
past  to  hamper  the  free  hands  of  the  work- 
ers: their  effort  turned  spontaneously  toward 
the  future.  Action  was  concentrated  toward 
a  single  end, — the  production  of  wealth. 
This  was  a  primordial  condition  of  life  be- 
fore it  became  an  ambition.  Whereas  other 
peoples  have  expended  their  energies  in  safe- 
guarding their  frontiers  from  enemies  or 
rivals  and  in  realizing  their  dreams  of  mili- 
tary glory,  the  colonists  of  New  England  and 
the  citizens  of  the  young  Republic  devoted 
themselves  solely  to  economic  development 
and  to  "  the  most  intense  labor."  The  lat- 
ter characteristic,  says  M.  Roz,  continues  to 
the  present  time.  "  It  stamps  each  individ- 
ual with  its  imprint,  and  thus  reduces  to  uni- 
formity the  continually  increasing  diversity 


of  races  and  peoples  thrown  by  immigration 
on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Physical  energy  of  effort,  says  this  writer, 
dominates  the  entire  psychology  of  the  Amer- 
ican. 

Pioneers,  trappers  of  the  North,  cowboys  of 
the  Western  solitudes,  seekers  for  gold,  soldiers 
of  fortune, — all  subsist  by  this  force  of  energy. 
This  initial  necessity  has  never  changed.  One 
finds  it  even  among  the  kings  of  industry,  of 
railroads,  and  of  finance. 

Initiative  is  one  of  the  fundamental  traits 
of  the  American  character.  The  most  cu- 
rious evidence  of  this,  M.  Roz  thinks,  is  the 
disinclination  manifested  by  the  average 
American  for  the  "  ready-made  careers." 
Another  American  characteristic  is  the  love 
of  risk.  "  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
American  is  not  afraid  of  it:  he  loves  it.  It 
is  a  condition  indispensable  to  his  success. 
Risk  has  for  him  the  attraction  of  an  adven- 
ture. The  American  disdains  ruin  as  heroes 
disdain  death."  But  the  one  thing  concern- 
ing which  this  French  writer  is  most  enthu- 
siastic is  the  way  Americans  work. 

For,  before  all,  this  community  works.  Here 
one  sees  labor  intense  and  marvelous.  .  .  . 
Transported*  to  the  New  World  and  directed 
by  enterprise,  science  has  here  been  deliberately 
put  to  its  practical  work,  whicli  is  not  to  govern 
life,  but  to  serve  it,  to  increase  its  means  with- 
out philosophizing  as  to  its  ends.  .  .  '.  It  has 
furnished  man  with  an  incomparable  material 
which  assures  to  him  victory  in  all  contingencies. 
America  has  become  an  immense  workshop 
wherein  labor  unceasingly  perfects  its  instru- 
ments and  its  products.  .  .  .  All  efforts  are 
directed  toward  one  immediate  end:  to  produce 
more  quickly,  more  cheaply,  and  better.  And 
the  results  achieved  have  been  astonishing. 

Referring  to  the  need  of  perpetual  efiort 
in  regard  to  organization  and  adaptation,  in 
consequence  of  the  diversity  of  elements  of 
which  American  society  is  composed,  M.  Roz 
claims  that  the  three  principal  factors  in  this 
connection  are  religion,  education,  and  "  so- 
dal  action."  He  cites  the  observation  of  M. 
Henry  Bargy:  "The  moral  unity  of  the 
American  nation  is  a  religious  and  a  Chris- 
tian unity.  Profoundly  religious,  it  gives  to 
all  denominations  absolute  liberty."  The  re- 
markable progress  of  Roman  Catholician  in 
the  United  States  is  due  to  "  its  intimate  har- 
mony with  the  national  spirit."  As  regards 
education  it  has  merely  an  utilitarian  end. 

The  young  American  seeks  instructicm  not 
from  any  love  of  science,  but  because  to-day 
science  signifies  for  him  dollars  and  fortune. 
....  There  are  schools  for  everything;  for 
all  th(f .sciences,  all  the  arts,  all  the  handicrafts. 


in  fact,  for  cx-ery  need    M.  Jules  Hurct  assure  Under  rhc  heaaint;  of  "  sodal  action."  M. 

us  that   m  the  aty  of  Boston  alone  there  arc  u                       i      i        'l                 l             i      i 

more  than  600.  where  one  may  learn  anythinR  K"z  Pays  a  iv^h   tribute    to   the  work    done 

from  cookery  to  musical  journalism.     And  he  m   America   in    the  fields  of    Young    iVIen's 

adds:  "  Emjploynient  is  guaranteed  in  the  last-  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

■mentioned  field,  for  there   is    a  continually   in-  --j     .t    <.,t1^m*fif<     l:t«     U..II     U»..»      :-. 

creasing  demand  for  musical  critics  in  all  the  ^/*.    ***    «ltlements    like     Hull     House     m 

dtjea  ol  the  United  States  ( !  )."  (^hicago. 


I 


WHEN  PUBLICITY  PLAYS  DETECTIVE  ON   MUNICIPAL 

DISHONESTY. 

P*ACH   succeeding  census  of   the   United  Government  in  Massachusetts."     It  u  thus 

States  establishes  a   noteworthy   tend-  characterized  by  Mr.  Bridgman: 

ency  on  the  part  of  the  American  people,—  ^his  is  the  first  "report  of  the  sort  ever  pub- 

namely,   that  of  congregatmg  m  the   cities,  hshed  in  this  country,  perhaps  in  the  world,  and 

In  die  first  year  of  the  last  century  the  popu-  »t  is  of  such  a  pioneer  character  as  to  make  it 

lation  of  the  United  States  was  5,308.483,  ?W!t.","  l*  ^M^"^^  •*>'.  *''^  ^S^T  force  of  " 
and 
York, 

with  more  than  io,ouo  inhabitants.     In  1900  those  with  one  or  more  large  cities. 


n  of  the  United  States  was   5-^08.483,  »PP«»ras  11  it  must,  by  the  very  force  of  ia 

II  1  ■  o     .  r'k     1     .  v„..,  niethod   and  application  to  muniapa    problems, 

Balt.morc     Boston.    Charleston     New  be  followed  in  all  its  essential  charactcristicTb; 

:,  and   Phiiadclplua  were  the  only  cities  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  especially  by  all 


the  total  population  was  76,303,3871  and 
there  were  no  fewer  than  545  towns  with 
8000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  percentage  of 
the  whole  being  3^-75.  as  against  3.24  in 
1800.  As  this  tendency  to  herd  in  cities  is 
evidently  destined"  to  increase  rather  tlian  to 


The  Massachusetts  law  under  which  the 
report  was  produced  was  passed  in  1906. 
It  requires  each  city  and  town  to  furnish 
annually  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Su- 
tistics  of  Labor 


I 
1 


......  11  (     ■  1     ■    •  .     ..-  •*  return  containing  a  summarized  statement  nf 

dimmish,  the  problem  of  city  administration  ^„  ,^,.^„,,„  ^^^  ^^j  J^  for  the  laTtTs^ 

will  soon  concern  more  than  half  of  the  peo-  year  of  that  town  or  city;  a  ilctailed  statement 

pie  of  the  United  States,  writes  Mr,   Rav-  of  »II   receipt*  and   disbursements   of  the    last 

mond  L.  Bridgman  in  the  J/Iantic  Monthly  l"^"!   >*^,^'   .^"^1??*',  "K   imlionn  schedules 

i      T^  L  I  1        I  .1  1   .k  prepared  bv  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 

for  December;  and  he  also  puts  forward  the  ,;„  „(  UU^r;  statements  of  the  inTomc  and  «- 

assumption   that,   besides  being   the  greatest  pensc  of   each    public   indii5tr>-   maintained   or 

problem  of  the  times,  municipal  government  "I'eratcd  by  such  city  or  town;    ...    a  .-^tate- 

is  the   greatest  political  evil   in    the   United  '"^^.of  the  public  debt  of  said  city  or   town, 

f  'i-u-        I.  .,•         •  I    -  showing  the  purpose  for  which  each  item  of  the 

Sutcs.       I  his    observation    is    apropos  of   a  ^i^,,!  ^«,  „e,ted  and  the  provisions  made  fo? 

study    of     a    new     application     01     statistics  tlic  paj-ment  thereof ;  and  a  statement  of  all  cur- 

"  which    has     brought     fresh    promise     of  "nt  assets  and  all  current  liabilities  of  such  city 

success  to  the  reformers  of  municipal   gov-  ^^  ***^  ^^  i*"*  *^'o«  "f  >ts  fiscal  >ear. 
ernments."  and  whose  potency  lies  in  the  ap-        The  importance  of  this  statistical  work  to 

plication  of  percentage  of  results  to  expense  die  welfare  of  the  cities  will  be  apparent, 

in  the  different  cities,  whereby  comparison  Chief  Gettemy  himself  states  that  formerly 

between  different  departments  becomes  pos-  "  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  classifica- 

sible,  down  to  small  details.  tion  of  the  Massachusetts  accounts,  and  tn 

It  has  come  in  local  form,  but  the  idea  is  na-  many  cases  no  bookkeeping  worthy  of  the 

tional;  and  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  idea  name."     It   was  simply  impossible  for   any 

will  speedily  have  national  standing.     Its  local  student    of    municipal     finance,    confronted 

application  has  manifested  itscf  m  two  Slates  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^  j     j  ^ 

only, — Ohio    and     Massachusetts.    .    .    .    The  ,„„   ^^„„„  •  ,  .         ,     '      ,  , 

only  report  published  by  Massachusetts  is  pre-  ^f^Y   comparisons   of   a   selected    number    of 

sentcd  in  such  admirable  form  that  it  is  in  itself  ^'*'"'      *»'hat  the  average  citizen  wants  to 

a  most  encouraging  promise  that  a  large  meas-  know,  and  what  he  is  entitled   to  know,   is 

use  of  reform  in  municipal  management  will  be  how  the  percentage  of  expense  in  the  dif?er- 

attained  through  the  comparisons  of  percentages  ent  departments  compares  with  tliat  of  simi- 

of  expenditures  to  results  obtained.  lar  departments  in  other  cities.    The  report 

The  report  In  question  is  issued  by  the  under  notice  not  only  gives  this  Information, 

Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labfjr,  but  it  also  sliows  the  percentage  division  of 

of  which  Mr.  Charles  V.  Ottemy  is  chief,  expenses  between  the  municipal  departments 

and   is   cntitlcil    "  The   Cost   of   Municipal  themselves,    under   the    respective  heads   of 
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general  administration,  police,  fire,  public 
health,  diarities,  and  so  on.  There  are 
thirty-three  cities  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  average  for  all  of  the  thirty- 
three  is  given,  as  well  as  the  items  severally 
for  every  city  by  itself. 

The  advantages  of  this  ^tcm  of  compari- 
sons by  percentages  are  obvious. 

It  is  now  so  easy  to  check  up  the  work  of  any 
mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  street  commissioner, 
or  any  other  official  who  has  a  responsible  posi- 
tion, that  the  average  citizen  can  see  easily  and 
intelligently  what  the  situation  is.  ,  .  .  The 
official  or  department  can  be  compared  with 
his  or  its  own  past.  ...  If  the  administra- 
tion is  honest  .  .  .  tiien  it  gets  credit  in  a 
way  which  has  not  been  possible  hitherto.  .  .  . 
If  here  is  a  city  department  which  stands  No.  I 
of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
the  man  who  has  made  the  record  possible  will 
get  credit  for  his  ability  and  honesty. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  publicity  resulting 
from  the  comparisons  of  percentages  will 
play  the  detective  upon  every  dishonest  and 
inefficient  department  head.  Where  the 
spoils  system  is  in  full  sway,  dishonesty  will 


be  exposed  ;  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
is  sure  to  come,  and  the  dishonest  official 
will  be  driven  from  office.  "  The  light  of 
publicity  will  shine  about  every  department 
as  it  has  not  hitherto  done";  publicity  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  officials  feel  more 
responsible;  and  honorable  pride  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  certainty  that  if  the  official 
docs  well  the  fact  will  be  duly  advertised  to 
his  fellow  citizens.  Another  result  is  inevit- 
able: public  intelligence  in  public  affairs  will 
be  raised,  with  a  corresponding  elevation  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Bridgman's  article  are 
reminded  that  all  this  advance  docs  not  con- 
cern the  scheme  of  government  at  all. 

It  does  not  involve  any  charter  amendments. 
...  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  suffrage, 
with  systems  of  balloting,  or  any  phase  o'  the 
election  law.  ...  It  is  simply  a  system  of 
reducing  finances  to  a  form  suitable  for  com- 
parison, and  letting  the  system  do  its  perfect 
work.  .  .  .  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  takes  men  to  reform.  Figures  will  never  do  it 
of  themselves. 


THE   UNCHANGING  ENGLISH,"— A  FRENCH  OPINION. 


TN  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Revue  pour 
les  Franqais,  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 
declares  that  England  is  immutably  stable, 
despite  occasional  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary. The  Socialists  at  Westminster,  the 
treaties  with  Japan,  and  understandings  and 
agreements  with  other  powers,  have  made  no 
impression  on  the  fundamental  insularism 
which  rules  Great  Britain's  foreign  policy. 
To  quote  his  words: 

We  are  passing  through  one  of  the  periods 
when  England  carries  on  work  beyond  her  boun- 
daries. She  has  always  worked  in  the  same 
way.  The  centuries  have  seen  her,  first  exer- 
cising her  activity  on  something  beyond  her 
frontiers,  then  falling  back  upon  herself  to  watch 
and  await  results.  Her  desire,  like  the  instinct 
which  impels  her  to  exterior  action,  is  controlled 
by  her  determination  to  guard  the  absolute 
independence,  which  is  the  marrow  in  the  bone 
of  the  British  political  system.  Great  Britain's 
internal  policy  is  composed  of  three  elements: 
First,  the  two  parties, — Conservative  and  Liber- 
als; second,  the  monarchy;  third,  the  radicalism, 
which  is  always  a  surprise  to  the  foreigner.  The 
virulence  of  the  radicals  is  of  little  more  eflfect 
than  to  give  savor  to  the  English  life.  Twenty- 
two  years  ago  an  astonishingly  passionate  de- 
mand was  made  for  the  suppression  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  body  stands  where  it 
stood  then,  the  only  difference  being  addititmal 


strength,  gained  during  its  returns  to  the  public 
favor. 

England's  ideas  do  not  progress,  continues 
Baron  Coubertin,  nor  do  they  stand  still. 
They  are  in  incessant  action,  "  but  their  mo- 
tion is  circular,  they  revolve  and,  as  a  result 
of  their  revolution,  return  to  the  starting 
point." 

Morally,  England  falls  back  upon  herself;  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  she  will  always 
be  an  independent  force,  however  she  may  be 
assailed  by  foreign  foes  or  by  schisms.  As  far 
as  the  peace  of  the  nation  goes,  radicalism  (!Uts 
no  figure.  The  bold  plans  and  the  land  talks 
of  the  radicals  do  nothing  but  add  color  to  the 
picturesque. 

All  that  England  is  to-day,  all  that  she  is 
to  be  in  time  to  come,  this  writer  maintains, 
is  contained  in  the  schools,  as  the  oaken 
timbers  of  the  ship  are  contained  in  the  acorn. 

The  foreign  mind  r^ards  the  great  colleges 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  rest,  as  the 
schools  of  England ;  but  to  hold  that  opinion  is 
to  err,  because  the  universities  do  not  repre- 
sent the  naticm.  Their  influence  is  lunited  to 
the  higher  of  the  classes.  They  are  venerable, — 
those  splendid  temples  of  learning;  we  revere 
them  as  the  glorious  legacy  left  by  the  past ;  yet 
should  they  disappear  to-morrow,  England 
would  find  that  they  have  had  but  tittle  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  her  public  mind.  But  to 
lose  the  public  school  would  be  to  lose  a  factor 
of  the  national  power  and  change  the  character 
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of  RnKlaiul.  The  Knglish  themselves  do  not 
loiow  .ill  that  lite  public  sdiools  mcsn  to  them, 
nor  (Joes  any  one  recognize  the  colossal  strength 
of  their  influence,  past  and  present  Their  ac- 
tion is  direct  and  Indirect, — nirect,  on  them  who 
attend  them;  indirect,  on  the  pri\'atc  schools. 
The  public  schools  force  the  private  schools  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  the  effort  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  public  -ichooU.  The  public  school  is 
a  living  organism;  a  societ)*  which,  though  held 
within  narruw  boimdarics,  embraces  aif  forms 
of  the  active  and  reactive  collectivities  of  civil- 
ized society  at  large.  Never,  in  any  country,  has 
pedagogy  possessed  a  more  linely  hnished  or 
more  smoothly-running  system  than  we  find  in 
Ihe  English  schools.  .  .  .  The  school  teaches 
tite  English  lads  the  lesson  of  life;  to  be  a  man 
and  to  rule  his  conduct  by  the  high  law  of  the 

I  citizen's    duty   to    himself    and    to    his    fellow- 
citizens. 
say 
. 


I 

I 
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The  general  idea  of  the  English  school, 
says  this  French  writer,  is  to  stand  firm ;  and 
to  ttadi  the  child  to  stand  Aim,  to  stand  his 


ground,  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
"  The  work  of  the  schools  is, — ^why  not  say- 
it  frankly, — to  form  the  Englishtnan's  ideal: 
the  ^ntltrman.  In  this  England  has  never 
changed."  fl 

'Hie   national   mind   of    England,   Baron    ^ 
Coubertin  maintains  further,   ts  changeless. 
"  lliis  is  a  great  fact,  a  marvelous  fact;  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  country  but  England  could 
produce  its  like." 

The  French,  the  Germans,  tlic  Americans,  the 
Russians.— all  have  changed.  The  English  have 
not  changed,  nor  have  they  shown  any  of  the 
symptoms  of  change.  If  now  and  then,  here  or 
there,  London  gives  us  the  impression  of  some- 
thing new,  even  as  wc  gaze,  it  assumes  the  al- 
ways strong  and  durable,  though  vague  and  in- 
definable asp«t  of  England ;  and  by  that  we 
know  that  it  is  English.  Such  is  the  English 
mind  in  the  year  of  Grace,  1908. 


THE   VERDI   "RETREAT"    FOR   OLD   MUSICIANS. 
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A  GRAPHIC  description  of  tlie  Retreat 
for  Old  Musicians,  in  Milan,  founded 
by  Giuseppe  Verdi,  is  gi\-en  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Hojas  Selectas,  tlie  illustrated  Spanish 
monthly  of  Barcelona.  Within  this  building 
repuse  the  remains  of  Verdi  and  those  of  his 
wife,  Josephina  Strapponi.  Certainly  a 
nobler  monument  was  never  erected.  After 
entering  the  edifice,  which  is  built  in  die 
Venetian  style,  tlie  first  rooms  the  visitor  is 
shown  arc  those  constituting  the  Musco  Vcr- 
diano.  Here  are  gathered  together  many 
mementoes  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  great 
composer,  such  as  the  rude  harpsichord  on 
which,  as  a  child,  he  made  his  first  timid 
essays  at  composition ;  the  Viennese  cimbah 
used  by  him  in  his  youth;  the  grand  piano 
upon  which  he  composed  his  "  Othello  " ; 
manuscripts  of  his  operas,  and  fine  busts  of 
tlie  composer  and  his  wife,  by  Vinccnzo 
Gcmito.  Tlie  room  \n  which  Vcrdi  died  was 
transported  intact  from  his  home,  and  its  con- 
tents have  been  preserved  unchanged. 

The  central  court  gives  entrance  to  the 
upper  story,  where  dwell  the  aged  musicians. 
The  founder  left  75,000  lire  ($15,000)  in 
government  bonds  as  an  endowment  for  the 
iostitutton  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  royalties  on  his  works,  under  the 
condition  that  the  management  of  the  Retreat 
shall  only  expend  the  sum  of  50,000  lire 
annually  from  lhi$  latter  source  during  the 
first  ten  years,  so  that,  from  the  remainder 
of  the  revenue,  a  capital  might  be  accumu- 


lated to  increase  the  endowment  ot  the  foun- 
dation. Because  of  this  restriction,  which 
endures  until  1912,  the  Retreat  shelters  only 
thirty-six  men  and  se\-cnteen  women  at  the 
present  time. 

The  right  wing  of  the  building  is  assigned  to 
the  men  and  the  left  to  the  womai,  and  there  is 
no  intercourse  between  the  sexes  iji  the  interior 
of  the  institution.  The  inmates  assemble  in  their 
respective  refectories,  each  of  which  is  suppli^ 
with  a  piano,  bo  that,  by  evoking  their  favorite 
melodies,  they  may  have  recreation  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  Each  wing  ends  in  pleas- 
.inl  gardens,  hounded  by  terraces,  whence  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  can  be  discerned  in  the 
distance. 

In  this  way  these  miLsicians  and  lyric 
artists,  whom  old  age  has  robbed  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  tranquilly  pass  the  last  days 
of  their  existence. 

The  idea  of  their  approaching  end  sometimes 
casts  a  shade  over  tlie  faces  and  dims  the  eyes 
of  these  poor  old  people,  for  whom  life  has 
again  become  endurable.  On  the  lower  floor 
there  is  a  room,  only  oscncd  three  or  four  times 
during  the  year.  Black  funeral  cloths,  fringed 
Willi  gold,  hang  from  its  walls;  in  the  center 
rises  a  sumptuous  catafaliiuc.  One  after  the 
other  those  who  lead  the  way  along  the  pathway 
nf  death  will  come  to  rtrst  upon  this,  and  the  sur- 
vivors will  chant  the  funcr.'tl  hymns  with  timid 
and  tremulous  voice. 

On  such  occasions  the  idea  that  their  lime  may 
come  to-morrow,  in  the  ceaseless  election  of 
death,  takes  stronger  hold  of  the  survivors. 
Theirs  is  the  tranquil  hut  incurable  sadness  of 
thn^ie  who  h.ive  reached  the  evening  of  life  and 
dread  the  eternal  night. 
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WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAV\'  OWES  TO  PRESIDENT 

ROOSE\ELT. 


"^VHEN  the  Prcsi'dency  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  comes  to  be  critically  ana- 
lyzed by  the  historians  of  the  future  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  unanimous  opin 
ion  will  be  that  one  of  the  greatest  si?rvices 
rendered  by  him  to  his  country  uas  the  de- 
velopment of  the  navy,  which  rendered  pos- 
sible the  remarkable  cruise  of  sixteen  battle- 
ships, a  convincing  evidence  that  the  Uniicd 
States  had  entered  the  rank  of  world-powers. 
Now  that  this  cruise  is  practically  a  iait 
(iccompli.  it  is  amusinjf  to  recall  the  prog- 
nostications of  "  trouble "  abroad  and  tlie 
hostile  criticisms  of  the  President  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  And  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy outcome  of  tlie  whole  voya^'e  was  the 
setback  which  the  prophets  of  evil  received 
in  the  fact  that  the  particular  nation  whose 
ire  the  advent  of  the  American  Heet  in  Pacific 
waters  was  certain  to  rouse  was  the  ver>'  one 
whose  welcome  ro  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  United  States  Navj*  was  such  as  to  fairly 
siagj;er  them  by  reason  of  the  magnificence 
of  its  hospitality.  Tlie  cruise  itself  was  really 
the  successful  issue  of  the  President's  labors 
in  naval  reform. 

The  American  public  knows  President 
Roosrvclr  as  an  advocate  of  a  greater  navy, 
writes  Mr.  Hcnr>'  Rcutrrdahl  in  Prarson's 
for  December,  but  few  know  the  amount  of 


HENHV   KErTERDAHL. 

'Tlie  anlrt  nuA  tvirppjip.imlent  wlu>  lias  |k>vii  crlllriK- 

Ing  navj'  p>iiilpmi>iit  und  iHuuaicetDvnt.i 


Ic  is  now  nearly  twelve  years  since  Mr. 
Roosevelt  betame  Assistant  Se(.retar>'  of  the 

„.^....^^.    w„ »..>, ^  „...„.. Na\y.     Havinii  been  a  profound  student  of 

atten7iVi"^^"a;id\houKhrfur's7ildr^^^^^^  "•'^'^'   affairs,   he  brought  with   him   to  the 

given  to  the  navv  and  its  affairs;  how  car-   'Ifpa'-tment      a    full    understanding  uf   the 
nesily  he  has  worked  to  make  the  sea  forces   "^'•^"'"B  of  preparedness  as  an  element  of  sea 
uf  the  United  States  efficient;  how  he  has  en-    P**^^'"' 
deavored  to  improve  the  organization  of  the 
Navy  Department  so  that  tlie  navy  wilt  be  at 
Eill  times  prepared  for  war. 


There  arc  no  votes  In  the  navy;  but  he  has 
I>ecn  figlninR  for  an  atlequale  n.ivy  becaiise  lie 


He  came  to  his  desk  like  a  whirlwind :  he  wu 

llicre  to  work  and  not  to  play  the  politician.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  d\-namic  enerffy  opened  up  tlie 
labyrinth  n{  red  tape  and  he  .ihook  off  the  Irlh- 
argj-  of  tradition  and  nmtitie.  He  said:  "I 
am  trying  to  devise    a  system  by   wliich,    if  a 


iK-licvcs  It  i."!  rishl  to  do  "fo, — ftjrining  for  it  as  L-aptain  of  a  ship  which  was  tied  to  a  navy-yard 

he  would  have  fmiKlil  uir  rhe  Uiii«n  or  the  aboli-  l'"*"'*  ^''W  a  coil  of  rope  on  the  dock  anri  watilcd 

lion  of  slavcn-  had  he  lived  at  that  linie.     'I'he  '*-  I'e  couid  get  that  oiil  of  rope  without  going 

President   beheves   that   there  should    be   more  tbrmigb   an  endless  m.i.ss  of  red  tape.     Under 

interest  in  the  actual  state  wf  the  navy  as  a  fight-  '"f.  present  system  the  captain   would    have   to 

ing  force,  and  he  h.-i5  made  it  plain  that  he  de-  write  to  the  connnandaiit  at  the  >*ard,  who  would 

sires  that  the  navy  sliould  be  known  intimately  ^'■"d    his   letter  with    his   endorsement  through 

by  our  people  and  that  they  should  take  as  in-  ''^^  pruiier  ofTiccr  of  the  yard  In  the  Assisraiit 

EJliaent  an  interest  in  our"  navv  as  the  British  Secretary     who    wouM  refer    ii    lo   the   proper 

^o  in  iheiri.     ...     He  believes  that  it  is  the  bureau  of  lite  Navy    Dcj'artmcnt,    who*,e  ehief 

ibwiluie   duty  of  Congress   to  provide   for  the  would  refer  it  to  the  cominantlant  of  the  yard, 

niainlenanfe  of  a  strouy  naval  defense.     .     .     .  ^p^  wonld  again  send   it  back  to   ihc  captain 

In  order  to  do  so  we  must  advocate  more  and  "'  ^."^  s'np,  who  would  Ihen  lie  able,  on  proper 

better   ships.     .    .     ,     Our   national    honor  and  application  through  his  executive  officer,  lo  gel 

whole   being   depend  iipon    the   existence   of   a  'bat  coil  of  rope  ten  feel  away  from  where  his 

powerful  navy.     With  a  tlcct  of  ships  in  each  *bip  lay     What  I  am  trying  lo  ilo  i±  to  work  run 

ocean  an<l   wUh    the    Panama   Canal  completed  ^  scheme  by  which  ihe  captain  of  that  ship  could 

Ihe  country  can  look  forward  to  years  of  peace  S"^'  "'*'"  '"'^P*  wiihout  all  tliat  red  lapc." 
and  pros|>crity.  Red  tape  and  office  routine  have  not  been 
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the  only  obstacles  ajTainst  which  the  President 
has  had  (u  (i^ht  in  his  efforts  for  navy  re- 
form. He  has  hail  to  nvercomc  opposition 
on  the  part  of  certain  overcautious  navy 
offciaU  and  "  resi'itance  on  the  part  of  legis- 
lators who  are  disposi'd  to  exploit  the  navy 
for  their  own  and  their  constituents'  seKish 
ends."  The  President  strongly  believes  that 
the  navy  can  only  be  made  better  by  chang- 
ing the  present  administration  of  the  Nav)' 
Department.    He  says : 

I  have  from  time  to  time  rt-comnicnded  tlit- 
rcorRani nation  of  the  Na%>'  IX-pariniinit ;  it  is 
.ihsnlutcly  necessary,  and  wc  will  work  and  work 
until  w<:  get  it.  and  wc  shall  jjct  il. 

The  President  may  be  fitly  described  as 
theapostJc  of  preparedness  and  straight  sluwi- 
inj;.  In  it>o(i,  says  Mr.  Reuterdalil,  "  a  well- 
informed  officer  reported  tliat  '  the  navy  has 
never  been  in  a  relatively  more  inefficient 
condition.'  "  The  United  States  Navy  \}t- 
partment  has  no  policy  iletcmiining  the  pro- 
gram of  shipbulKling,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
naval  bureaus  of  other  nations.  The  ram 
Katahtiin  is  "  now  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  scrap  iron."  The  C/i/irleston,  St.  Loaii. 
and  Xliltvaukee,  cruisers,  "  are  the  evidences 
of  ill-5pent  money.  They  cannot  ft'^w,  and 
ihey  are  too  slow  for  scuutinij."  Each  cost 
about  S3.000.00o.  The  battleships  hiaho  and 
Mliiissifipi.  which  cost  another  $10,000,000, 
*'  are  slower  than  the  rest  of  the  fleer."  I-ieu- 
tenanr  Sims,  reporting  on  the  defects  of  the 
Krntuiby,  described  her  as  "  a  slaughrer-pcn 
with  iinprotecied  guns  and  open  turrets." 
These  are  some  of  the  elements  of  unprc- 
parcitncss  for  war  which  have  convinced  the 
President  rhat  "  the  navy  pcKsesscs  no  real 
fighting  power."  In  his  annual  message  uf 
190<J  he  said :  "  It  was  a  waste  of  money  to 
build  the  modem  single-turret  monitors." 
On  the  recent  cruise  each  officer  was  re- 
<|)iired  to  report  upon  tlie  characteristics  of 
his  own  ship. 

The  finiU  report  was  sigiictl  by  Rcar-.\ilniiral 
Evans.  'I'hc  freeboard  was  declared  too  low,  the 
guns  were  too  near  the  water,  the  position  of 
the  amwr  belt  was  (jucslionrd.  Tlie  torpedo,  de- 
fense was  found  inadequate,  the  ammunition 
hoists  were  tun  slow,  and  tlic  open  turret  was 
condemned.  The  hroadsidc  pins  would  be  uu- 
aMc  to  fire  even  in  ordinary  iradc-wind  weallivr. 
ll  was  a  severe  arr.ii(tnmenl.  The  judgment 
came  from  the  men  who  have  to  handle  the  ships 
in  hattlc. 

In  the  summer  of  i"jo8  Commander  Key 
railed  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Na\7  to  defects  in  the  battleships  Sarib 
Dakota  and  Diltncarr.  utulcr  construction. 
His  letter  was  "  considered  disrespectful  and 


insubordinate;  it  was  pigeonholed  snd   not 

acLnowledged." 

This  came  to  President  Rgosevcll's  rarm. 
Again  he  did  the  unusual  and  unprecedented* 
and  took  the  matter  om  of  the  bauds  of  Uic 
\avy  iJeparenieiU.  Me  at  once  ordered  a  txiani 
"f  ofticers  to  meet  in  conference  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  (lie  charges  and  reconuncnd  what 
cliangcs  could  be  made  in  the  construction  of 
these  ships.  .  .  .  The  conference  substan- 
tiated practically  all  crilicisnis  made  by  Com- 
mander Key. 

But  ft  is  in  the  matter  of  straight  shooting 
that  the  President  has  worked  a  complete  re- 
form in  the  navy.  The  father  of  modern  gun- 
ner)', as  -Mr.  Keuterdahl  reminds  us,  was 
Captain  Percy  Scott  of  the  British  cruiser 
Trrrihlc,  whose  ship  in  1901  established  the 
world's  record. — icio  per  cent., — for  accuracy. 
making  eight  hits  in  a  minute  with  a  six-inch 
gun.  Only  actual  holes  in  the  target  counted 
as  hits.  Lieutenant  Sims  formed  a  friejidsliip 
with  Scott  on  the  China  station.  He  was 
allowed  to  witness  the  British  practice,  and 
he  gathered  full  details  of  the  system.  At 
that  time  the  Amcricaii  gunners  were  firing 
at  imaginary  tari^ets  and  making  one  hit  as 
against  six  uf  the  British, 

Worse  than  that,  the  Srti  York  fired  during 
.in  ■'  efltcieiicj  pniiliee  "  4^8  shuts  and  made  eiyht 
hits.  .  .  .  Sims  pointed  out  that  *' ui'kut  our 
naval  gtumery  depemls  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tion," and  he  picturtd  what  the  milronte  would 
be  should  we  fail  to  improve  our  shooliiiK-  His 
earnest  appeals  landed  in  the  ofTieial  piKeonlioies 
of  the  Kavy  De]>artnient,  where  they  were  buried 
or  suppressed.  This  was  in  igoi-'oj.  ,  .  . 
Hut  the  Navy  Department  continued  its  policy 
nf  doiiiR  rmthmg.  .  .  .  Sims  as  a  Jast  resort 
appealed  directly  to  President  Rt>o^rveU.  .  .  . 
He  ordered  Sims'  reports  to  be  printed  and  tffs- 
triliutcd  lo  all  the  ship^  in  the  service.  FurlKer- 
inorc,  an  official  test  was  made  and  five  battle- 
ships of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  were  sent  to 
.sea  for  tarRft  practice.  Shtioting  at  a  condemned 
lishlship  uith  the  fleet  firiiiy  all  their  broadsides 
resullfd  in  thrre  hits.  'I'liese  three  hits  repre- 
sented tlie  fijfhling  efficiency  of  five  of  our  battJe- 
siiips  which  had  cost  the  country  $,VJ,ooo,tx».  In 
nw  the  Brilisli  cruiser  Tcrnblc  tavX  all  alone  hit 
the  target  i\j\  times. 

President  Roosevelt  soon  saw  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  Overriding  criticism 
by  the  bureaus,  he  made  Sims  inspector  uf 
target  practice.  He  idso  estahlislied  prizes, 
and  the  gun  pointers  received  extra  pay  on 
becoming  expert.  "  'i'arget  practice  was 
transformed  into  a  sport,  and  a  gun  crew 
into  a  football  team.  The  cflcct  was  instan- 
taneous ;  tite  officers  and  men  tackled  the  new 
system  with  vim  and  enthusiasm."  As  a  re- 
sult, one  year  after  the  lightship  affair  iO  per 
cent,  of  hits  were  obtained  '\\\  tlie  first  practice. 
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Sims  had  for  two  years  recommended  im- 
proved gunsights,  which  the  bureau  system 
had  persistently  rejected.  The  President 
again  intervened.  He  ordered  that  all  guns 
should  be  fitted  with  new  sights.  The  change 
required  three  years  and  cost  "  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars."  But  the  money  was 
well  expended.  At  6000  yards  and  over 
"  many  of  our  turret  guns  have  made  over 
50  per  cent,  of  hits  at  targets  30  by  60."  In 
1905  the  fVisconsin  "  fired  with  her  thirteen- 
inch  guns  eighty-eight  shots,  and  made  eighty- 
eight  hits  at  1600  yards.  The  American  gun 
pointer  is  now  without  a  peer." 


Mr.  Reuterdahl's  article  is  a  pretty  severe 
arraignment  of  the  bureau  system,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  detailed  charges  of 
inefficiency  which  he  offers  can  be  disproved. 
But  there  is  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  nation  owes  a  mighty  "big  debt  to  the 
President. 

By  intelligently  using  the  "big  slick,"  over- 
coming the  inertia  and  resistance  of  the  bureau 
system,  President  Roosevelt  has  increased  our 
naval  preparedness  and  established  a  new  era. 
In  a  few  months  he  will  be  out  of  the  White 
House,  but  the  standard  that  he  has  set  must 
be  maintained.  Retrogression  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 


WAS   PARADISE  AT   THE   NORTH   POLE  ? 


'T^HE  cradle  of  the  human  race  has  always 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  inquiry,  both 
scientific  and  non-scientific;  and  speculation 
has  run  riot  in  attempts  to  locate  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  In  our  own  day  scholars  and 
trained  theologians  like  Cheyne  ("Tradi- 
tions and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel  "),  Fried- 
rich  Delitsch  ("Wo  lag  das  Paradies?"), 
Gunkel  ("  Die  Paradieserzahlung "),  St. 
Clair  ("The  Garden  of  Eden"),  and  others 
have  propounded  new  locations  for  Eden  al- 
most solely  on  the  ground  of  new  conjectural 
identifications  of  the  four  rivers  of  the  Para- 
dise described  in  Genesis.  The  sites  proposed 
are  widely  distant  from  one  another  and  in- 
clude Jerusalem,  Somaliland  in  Africa,  a 
place  in  the  German  Rhineland,  and  the 
Scilly  Islands.  In  an  interesting  article  on 
the  recent  literature  on  this  subject  in  the 
Methodist  Review  for  November-December, 
Dr.  William  F.  Warren  wisely  remarks  that 
the  discovery  "  of  the  unknown  country  In 
which  oOr  race  originally  took  its  place 
among  the  living  tenantry  of  the  earth  " 
mu?*:  be  by  proper  scientific  methods. 

To  students  of  language,  of  early  arts,  of 
social  institutions,  civilization,  government,  reli- 
gion, no  less  than  to  the  anthropologist,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  starting-point  of  the  develop- 
ment about  to  be  studied  hy  them  is  a  desidera- 
tum comparable  to  no  other. 

The  fact  is  that  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  problem, — a  treatment  in  which  all 
the  lines  of  evidence  entitled  to  a  hearing  are 
taken  into  account, — is  extremely  rare. 

Trained  scientists  and  untrained  writers  in 
scientific  lines  have  often  taken  the  data  of  some 
one  field  of  nature-knowledge  and  have  there- 
from attempted  to  show  where  the  cradleland  of 
onr  race  must  have  been.  Thus  one  has  used 
facts  of  geography  only,  another  the  teaching  of 


the  biology  of  his  day,  another  the  views  of  con- 
temporary paleontologists,  another  the  facts  of 
early  language  history,  racial  characteristics, 
ethnic  relationships,  and  so  on. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced  according  to  which  the  human  spe- 
cies originated  in  Equatorial  Africa,  in  Aus- 


KEV.    WTI.I.IAM    F.    WARHEN,   D.D. 

(Leading  exponent  of  [lie  theory  of  the  polar  cradle 
of  tbe  human  race.) 
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tralia,  in  Southern  Asia,  and  "  possibly  "  at 
the  poles,— the  blacks  at  the  southern  and 
the  whites  at  tlie  northern.  But  "  by  no 
such  narrow  procedures  as  these  is  this  prob- 
lem of  problems  ever  to  be  solved." 

Twenty-four  years  a^o  Dr.  Warren  him- 
self published  a  mure  comprrlicnstvc  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  than  had  ever  before  been 
attempted;  and  his  work,  entitled  "  Paradise 
Found:  The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race  at 
the  North  Pole,"  has  since  gone  througli 
clo"en  editions. 

Tbe  cnnclu-tinn  reached  wa»  thai  the  prirae- 
val  booidaDd  of  our  race  was  a.— later  sub- 
Mnwd,— drcumpolar  continent  within  the  Arc- 
be  Grcle.  Some  of  ihc  lines  of  evidence  tlien 
prascntnl  were  3-<  follows:  Tirst,  the  ovcr- 
•trtwhn'nf  majority    of    Biblical    :>cholars    have 

rlly  and  definitely  abandonM  the  ide.i  tli.it 
pffoMem  can  e\'er  be  settled  by  any  iinjigin- 
iMc  mterprctativn  to  be  put  upon  the  Garden 
of  E4ca  narrative  in  Genesis.  Second,  Che  earli- 
ot  habitable  portions  of  the  stuwiy  cooling  and 
Cndaailj  solidifyinf^  globe  must  have  been  the 
OiPMipolar.  Tliird.  at  one  sta^'c  in  tlic  secular 
of  tfie  earth-mass  Ihc  biological  cnndi- 
tt  Ac  drcnmpolar  regions  must  have  licen 
•ncv  ^Torable  to  the  oripn.itmn  nf  the  lloral 
and  fattoal  Itfc-forms  than  any  existing  on  any 
ynrtiaa  of  the  eanh's  surface  to-day.  Fourth, 
ihc  afaeadfK  surveys  of  the  lloral  and  faunal 
filfc-lonm  of  early  geologic  ages  have  led  the 
ckief  atttborities  to  ihe  conclusinn  that  the  earli- 
est diffusion  o£  vetfetablc  and  animal  s]iecios 
otrr  tbe  earth  proccede<l  frnni  one  center  rather 
tlian  frx^tn  two.  and  that  thi.t  one  was  within 
Ibe  .^rclic  Circle.  .  .  .  Seventh,  the  early 
•pread  of  shiplcss  paleolithic  men  over  all  Ihc 
contmenls  is  more  easily  explained  on  the  theory 
of  a  primeval  Arctic  point  of  departure  than  on 
any  otiter  yet  pro^undcd.  BiKhth,  the  tradi- 
tions and  mythologie*  of  the  oldeM  nations  con- 
tain data  which  art  iiunpsljle  of  credible  inter- 
prelalion  except  ;ii  l..ii:i  iiicnmriet  of  a  time 
when  far-off  ancc.--l(>r»  lucd  in  a  rirciinii>o!ar 
region.  .  .  .  No  reviiwcr  <<(  lln'  trralise  has 
ever  disproved,  or  even  chaltcngc*!.  any  one  of 
these  represeiilalions  of  the  "  pcMlincnt  facts." 
.  .  .  Years  have  pa&ted,  but  the  writer  lias 
felt  no  misgiving  as  to  the  niilrome  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Had  tl  bccfi  mherwine,  Irrati^tes  well 
adapted  to  dissipate  every  doubt  were  every  now 
ana  then  appearing.  With  ;inia/uiK  rruditinn,  in 
a  work  of  more  than  a  thomatul  page*..  John 
O'Neill  set  forth  the  circunipolar,  and  indecrl 
the  Arctic,  standpoint  of  every  early  mythnloc)-. 
Independently  of  hun,  a  native  Sanskrit  scholar 
of  India,  Tilak,  in  a  work  translated  and  repro- 
dtR'ed  three  years  later  in  Grniuny,  next  claiinc<l 
that  the  earliest  Vedic  hymns  were  coinpnsetl 
in  the  lands  of"  the  Miiliiight  Sun."  ami  lli.it  thi* 
far-off  ancestnr«  o(  ihe  HitithiPi  must  have  come 
from  those  lari<l*-.  With  even  stronger  evidence 
from  the  .\veslan  literature  he  suhfl-nntinlcd  the 
like  claim  of  a  high  north  origin  for  the  Iranian 
stock.  Independently  of  him,  a  con'^lanlly  grow- 
ing line  of  mvestiBators. — successors  to  Latham 
and  Schrader  and  Peiika.-  have  in  successive 
treatises  made  it  more  and  more  dithcult  to  doubt 
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iliat  tbe  Arctic  region  was  the  cradleUnd  of  all 
ilie  Indo-Germanic  people.^  Meantime  palcon- 
ti)li>gi>ls  and  anthrupulugiitk  uf  every  schiKiI 
have  \wvn  accnniuKiiing  fresh  f;tcis.  and  men  <tf 
the  .'ilatiding  \>i  KHz,  Mnnlz  Wagner,  liaackc. 
RawttJr,  Wilser,  in  Gemi.iny ;  and  Scribiier, 
Wurtman,  Dolhear,  and  W'lcUnd,  in  .America,  arc 
from  year  to  year  n-ncwedly  directing  the  fi»7.c 
of  all  searchers  for  origins,  animal  or  human. 
tit  "  ArctogKa,"  the  tougraphie  roue  whoso  jccnitli 
IS  the  polar  star. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  as  early  as  1 844 
Count  Bjornstjcrna,  of  Sweden,  in  his 
"  Thcoguny  of  the  Hindoos,"  had  remarked: 
"  It  is  possible  that  the  appearance  of  man 
tool:  place  at  the  same  time  in  both  regions 
[the  two  poles]  ;  perhaps  the  white  race 
in  the  countries  about  the  North  Pole, 
and  the  black  race  in  those  ahoui  the  South 
Pole." 

Dr.  Warren  calls  attention  to  the  wide 
prevalence  in  ancient  thought  of  two  para- 
dises, one  on  tbe  cartli  and  the  other  in  the 
heavens;  usually  connected  by  a  "bridge." 
'I  ladder,"  or  "pillar."  This  medium  of  in- 
tercommunication was  in  every  instance  "  co- 
incident in  position  with  the  upright  axis  uf 
the  heavens  and  earth,"  Moreover,  in  the 
ancient  Habylonian  conception  of  the  world 
the  polar  summit  of  the  earth  reached  to  the 
floor  of  the  second  heaven.  Egiptologists, 
too.  hold  that  in  the  mytholog)-  of  the  Nile 
Valley  the  heavenly  On.  the  throne-city  of 
the  sun,  was  at  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 
Dr.  Warren's  theory'  I's  not  wlthour  support 
among  modern  scientists.  Our  own  anthro- 
pologi>;t,  W  J  McOee,  maintains  that  "  it 
is  now  more  certain  th.in  two  decades  ago 
that  men  existed  in  Tertiar)  times."  Mr. 
Samuel  Waddington,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  .Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  holds  that  "  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  our  ancestors  were  in  North 
America  during  the  later  portion  of  the  Ter- 
tiary epocli,  and  that  they  came  there  from 
(M-  by  the  Arctic  regions,  Bering  Straits,  ar 
Greenland."  And  .Mr.  Kdward  Clodd,  in 
liis  "  Story  of  Creation,"  unhesitatingly  de- 
clares: "  It  is  therefore  to  the  North  Pole 
.  .  .  that  all  evidence  points  as  the  area 
of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  life.*'  The 
trend  of  recent  literature  on  the  subject  seems 
unmistakably  to  be  toward  the  conclusion 
that  "  the  cradlcland  of  the  animal  kinpilom 
was  within  the  Arctic  Circle  ";  and,  as  .Mr. 
G.  Hilton  Scrihner  suggtjts.  "  the  hortiQ 
ifipiens  may  have  reached  his  human  sta^c 
after  his  animal  progenitors  had  left  the  cir- 
ciimprdar  countrj^  and  while  they  were  en 
mute  from  polar  to  equatorial  regions." 
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T  N  recent  numbers  of  the  Review  we  have 
noticed  the  remarkable  awakening  among 
the  women  of  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Algiers. 
Now  China  has  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
countries  the  women  of  which  are  "  striking 
for  their  rights."  According  to  M.  Albert 
Maybon,  in  La  Revue  (Paris)  for  October 
15,  the  signs  arc  unmistakable  that  Chinese 
family  life  is  destined  at  no  distant  date  to 
undergo  a  complete  transformation.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  present  condition  of 
woman  in  China  cries  aloud  for  ameliora- 
tion. It  is  an  axiom  in  the  Middle  Kingdom : 
'■  The  daughter  is  subject  to  her  father;  the 
wife  to  her  husband ;  the  mother  to  her  son." 
The  family  is  the  basis  of  the  state,  and  the 
subordination  of  the  woman  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  family.  The  raison  d'etre 
of  the  legal  marriage  in  China  is  to  give  to 
the  deceased  members  of  the  family  male 
descendants  who  shall  care  for  their  sepul- 
chral existence:  in  due  course  these  descend- 
ants will  celebrate  the  domestic  rites,  and  the 
entombed  ancestors  will  be  made  happy. 

The  daughter  does  not  count  for  anything. 
.'\t  eight  years  of  age  her  feet  are  deformed. 
She  enters  the  gyneceum,  or  women's  apart- 
ment, thoughtless  and  ignorant.  Between  twelve 
and  thirteen  she  is  married,  her  husband  having 
been  selected  without  consulting  her.  Fro*  this 
moment  she  is  free  of  parental  control  and  de- 
votes herself  entirely  to  her  new  life.  If  she 
presents  her  lord  with  no  children,  he  may  re- 
pudiate her.  Commonly  the  husband  purchases 
other  women,  who  become  wives  of  the  second 
rank ;  and  the  children  of  these  are  admitted  to 
equal  rights  with  those  of  the  legitimate  wife. 
If  the  latter  be  childless,  her  existence  is  an  in- 
tolerable one.  .  ,  .  To  terminate  it  she  gen- 
erally has  recourse  to  suicide.  In  the  case  of 
widowhood,  if  sha  belongs  to  the  poorer  class, 
she  may. remarry;  if.  on  the  other  hand,  she 
mourns  a  mandarin,  she  is  condemned  to  widow- 
hood for  the  rest  of  her  days,  and  she  njust 
dwell  with  her  <kccased  husband's  parents,  of 
whom  she  has  become  the  property.  Only  when 
a  woman  has  bnrnc  numerous  sons  does  !-he  at- 
tain to  an  enviable  position:  now  she  is  hon- 
ored in  respect  of  a  Ions  line  of  heirs  through 
whom  the  memory  of  their  ancestors  will  be  kept 
Krecn. 

The  feminist  movement  in  China  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  with  K'ang  Yeou 
Wei,  who  is  known  as  the  "  modern  Con- 
fucius," and  who  was  the  author  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1898.  In  1 891  he  published  some 
exegetical  works  on  the  Chinese  classics,  and 
in  connection  therewith  created  no  small  sur- 
prise by  anticipating  "  a  democracy  in  which 
the   masses  should  partake  of   the   responsi- 


bilities of  government,  and  in  which  the  two 
sexes  should  enjoy  equal  rights."  Since  then 
the  movement  has  been  steadily  growing. 
Anti-footbinding  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  numerous  young  women's  clubs  have 
been  formed,  and  some  of  the  members  have 
boldly  proclaimed  themselves  as  "  girls  who 
follow  their  own  will."  At  Peking  and 
Shanghai  a  "  gazette  for  young  women  and 
girls  "  has  appeared ;  and  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Pi'i  king  niu  pao  one  reads  the  fol- 
lowing : 

O  ye  two  hundred  millions  of  Chinese,  our 
sisters,  listen !  In  China  it  is  said  that  man  is 
superior  and  woman  inferior;  that  man  is  noble 
and  woman  vile;  that  man  should  command  and 
woman  obey.  .  .  .  But  we  are  not  under  the 
domination  of  man.  The  nature  of  man  and  of 
woman  is  the  universal  sense  of  Heaven.  How, 
then,  can  one  make  distinctions  and  say  that 
the  nature  of  man  is  of  one  sort,  and  that  of 
woman  oftenother?  for  the  celestial  principle  has 
neither  form  nor  figure. 

Recently  the  second  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Yuan  Che-k  Bai,  president  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  said  in  the  course  of  an 
address : 

It  is  stated  that  the  population  of  China  num- 
bers 400,000,000.  But,  if  one  deducts  from  this 
figure  the  Chinese  women  and  considers  them 
as  ciphers,  China  has  but  half  of  its  inhab- 
itants. ,  .  .  The  woman  who  remains  in  ig- 
norance wrongs  not  only  herself,  but  also  her 
family  and  her  country. 

A  notable  sign  of  the  times  is  the  eager- 
ness with  which  translations  of  European 
books  are  being  read  by  Chinese  women.  In 
place  of  the  works  of  native  authors  there 
is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  those 
of  Dumas,  H.  G.  Wells,  Jules  Verne;  and 
even  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  has  had  such  a 
vogue  that  "  Man  Friday  "  has  become  quite 
a  popular  hero.  The  adventures  of  the  in- 
domitable Sherlock  Holmes  (who  in  Chinese 
becomes  Fou-euell-mo-se)  have  "capped  the 
most  marvelous  in  the  national  literature." 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  one  of  the  promi- 
nent romances  recently  published  in  Chinese 
has  for  its  title  "  Free  Marriage." 

One  feature  of  the  feminist  movement  is 
that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  receiving  official 
endorsement,  indirectly  if  not  directly.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  wives  of  certain  min- 
isters the  court  has  decided  to  send  thirty 
young  women  abroad  to  study  medicine  and 
the  industrial  and  the  fine  arts.  And  in  the 
new  code  of  education  for  women  occur  the 
following: 
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Thp  rockI  education  of  the  citizens  of  tJic  em- 
pire depends  upon  the  good  education  of  its 
women. 

There  are  certain  undesirable  cnsitims  in 
China :  some  men  retard  women  with  scorn ; 
others  treat  them  harslily. 

Women,  like  uicn,  :^h(mld  practice  the  profes- 
sions :  they  ought  tint  to  pass  their  lives  in  eat- 
ing and  gossiping  and  with  no  employment 

But  the  same  act  recites  that : 

Wonjcn  shouUI  remain  subject  to  their  fathers, 
mothers,  :ind  hiishaiirjs. 

When  proposals  arc  made  tending  to  a  free 
rnfffroaclicment  of  the  sexes,  these  .should  al- 


ways be  comlaled-    The  woman  slioald 
the  rigtil  tu  choose  her  husband,  etc 

And  die  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
forbids 

the  pupiU  in  the  schools  to  take  part  in  mcelincs 
for  the  purpose  of  criticising  the  administration, 
and  ill  cunfcrcnces  organized  by  young  men ;  to 
form  clubs,  ass<-Hri.itions,  to  direct  journaU,  lo 
write  on  the  social  evolution,  etc. 

From  all  of  wliicli  ft  will  he  seen  thar  the 
fair  "  progress ivists  "  have  still  some  liiilitinn 
before  them. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON. 


n 


T^fORE     than     he     could     ever 
dreamed,  the  passing  of  Mr. 


have 

Nor- 
ton has  stirred  aiiionji  those  whose  lives  came 
within  his  inHuencc  a  deep  sense  of  '  loss  in 
all  familiar  tilings.'  There  can  be  no  more 
tender  consecration  of  a  human  mcniarj'. 
What  he  meant  fur  so  many  of  us  is  shad- 
owed in  the  fact  that,  \vhen  one  tries  to  write 
of  him.  tile  pen  will  hardly  trace  any  prefix 
to  his  name.  Norton  alone  we  have  alivays 
called  him  among  ourselves, — partly  in  ad- 
miration, partly  in  affection.  Any  intrud- 
ing word  now  seems  tinged  with  perfunctory 
untruth."  These  words  occur  in  a  graceful 
and  touching  tribute  to  the  latf  i"larvard  pro- 
fessor from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Barrett  VVen- 
dell,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic 
M untidy.  Himself  a  former  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton.  Professor  Wendell  is  able  to 
draw  largely  on  college  reminiscences,  and 
hU  observations  on  his  old  mentor  indicate 
the  peculiarly  cordial  relations  which  existed 
between  the  teacher  and  hi.s  students. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  thirty  years  ago 
it  was  the  fashion  of  some  to  pretend  that, 
compared  with  his  erndia'  otlleajiues,  Nor- 
ton was  a  man  rather  of  culture  than  of 
learning,  Professor  Wendell  adnuti  that  tem- 
peramentally this  might  be  true. 

Mcra  information  he  v,Tliied  .it  its  own  in- 
significant worth.  Whatever  he  knew,  through- 
out the  ycari  of  his  unceasing  acquisition,  he 
cared  for  only  when  he  could  perceive  its  rela- 
tion to  (he  system  of  (ruth  anil  of  'wisdom  to- 
ward which  his  aspiration  stayed  courageous. 
His  learning  was  never  a  IhiiiK  ajiart ;  it  was  a 
part  of  himself.  Yet  the  better  you  knew  him 
the  more  you  marveled,  not  only  al  its  range. 
but  at  its  acciiracy.^an  accuracy  superhrially 
subtncrgcd  in  the  ease  of  his  mastery.  Thus, 
whenever  we  found  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  literature,  of  fine  art.  of  history  or  philoso- 
phy, of  pohtics,  or  even   of  the  men  and  the 


deeds  of  each  passing  year,  we  grew  experienced 
and  secure  in  faith  that  Morton  knew  it  all  be- 
fore us, — that  we  might  turn  m  h\m.  at  any 
moment,  should  opportunity  serve,  for  instant. 
reisotute  apinioti.  Tiiis  opitiinn  would  often  dif- 
fer from  your  own;  it  might  even  exate  you 
[o  passing  ri-scntinent .  hut  it  could  never  be 
ignored.  It  bcaimc,  you  could  hardly  tell  when 
or  how.  a  factor  in  your  habitual  estimates  of 
life.  When  such  an  inRuence  has  persisted 
through  fi\'c  and  thirt)'  years,  the  world  can 
never  af^am  seem  ijuile  the  same  without  it. 

As  a  teacher,  his  supreme  trait  was  his 
"exquisite  precision,^-of  manner,  of  speech, 
of  knowledge,  and  even  still  more  of  convic- 
tion. .  .  .  He  used  to  make  his  instruc- 
tion penetrate  natures  on  which  the  instruc- 
tion of  so  many  other  men  only  impinged." 
An  interesting  example  of  thU  is  cited: 

In  a  lecture  about  some  aspects  of  the  fine  artl 
oi  Greece  he  uttered  devastating  comments  on 
the  contrast  between  Greek  articles  of  personal 
adonimcnt  an<l  the  machine-made  scarf-pins,  or 
watch-chains  with  dangling  appendages,  then  ob- 
strvahle  in  any  rnmp.iiiy  \A  American  youth.  A 
classmate  of  mmc  subsequently  reproached  him, 
in  private,  for  lack  of  sentiment.  The  boy  pos- 
sessed .some  golden  ornament,  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  affectionately  gi%'en  him  by  his 
mother;  he  was  proud  to  wear  it.  he  said,  for 
her  sake.  Norton'.s  rcjily.  I  believe,  was  gentle 
but  final :  an  object  of  piety,  he  pointed  out,  is 
not  conse<iiiently  a  thing  nf  beauty.  My  friend's 
ardor  of  resentment  took  some  time  to  conl. 
Years  afterward,  lhL»ugli.  I  met  him  at  a  Roman 
goldsmith's,  choosing  *t>mc  trifle  for  his  wife. 
The  horseshoe  slill  glcanietl  not  very  far  from 
his  heart,  where  it  belonged;  but,  as  he  showed 
me  twa  pieces  of  delicate  workmanship  between 
which  he  was  hesitating,  he  asked  me,  seriously 
and  simply,  which  I  thought  Norton  would 
prefer. 

The  least  salient  yet  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  phase  of  his  culture  was  Ins 
faculty  of  acquisition,  which  he  had  learned 
to  use  with  remarkable  certainty  and  swift- 
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ness.     Professor  Wendell  recalls  a  notabk- 
instance  of  this: 

In  189:  a  committee  of  whidi  we  botli  were 
members  authorized  mr  to  select,  during  a  short 
visit  tu  London,  a  number  of  liookii,  to  be  given 
as  prizes  to  Harvard  stutlents.  At  different 
times,  for  a  good  many  days,  the  matter  engaged 
my  punctilious  attention.  Tlie  books,  nnally 
chosen,  were  sent  to  America.  Lists  of  them, 
left  in  my  Dossession,  reminded  me  from  time  to 
imie  of  what  they  were.  If  any  one  could  carry 
in  mind  what  tliat  invoice  cunlaincd,  1  ^liould 
h;.vc  sup[>o:ird  it  would  have  bci-n  I,  Meaii- 
wliilc.  having  aerecd  with  other  mrmhrrs  uf  tlic 
committee  to  mtr*jst  the  purchase  to  me.  he 
never  saw  either  list  or  books  until  we  assenibleil 
at  Harvard,  one  autumn  afternoon,  to  assign  the 
urines.  The  books  werp  spread  on  a  large  tabic. 
For  ten  minutes  or  so  he  looked  them  over:  and 
4  like  to  remember  that  he  said  soinethuig  ap- 
prnvinjf  my  choice.  Then  he  sat  down  in  some 
comfortable  place  from  winch  he  c<juld  iiot  h.c 
the  titles.  The  assi^nnent  of  pri?,cfi  beg.iit ;  orif 
l>ook  allotted  to  this  student,  tlie  next  to  that, 
and  so  on.  By  the  lime  we  haj  deaU  with  n 
half  dozen  I  could  not  have  lokl  yoit  what  wa? 
on  the  table  or  what  had  never  been  there- 
still  less  what  had  been  assigned  to  whom,  ami 
what  not.  Norton,  meanwhile,  not  only  kept  tlu- 
whole  fortiiitons  collection,  of  forty  or  lifly  vol- 
umes, clearly  ^nd  firmly  in  mind;  from  his  di.s- 
tant  chair  he  reminded  us  with  urf-tilinfc  ac- 
curacy of  just  how  we  had  disposed  of  every 
book  already  dealt  with. 

Of  Norton's  relations  with  his  students, 
Professor  WeniicU  says: 

He  nnt  only  rnnmraged  us;  he  was  always 
willing  that  we  shuuld  turn  to  htm  for  coimscl. 
Of  the  men  who  thus  youthfully  came  within 
range  of  his  InHiience.  .ill  who  survive  arc  now 
older  than  he  want  then.  None  of  us,  I  think, 
has  been  very  close  to  him  in  later  life;  yet  none 
has  ever  forgotten  him.  So  far  as  we  have  ac- 
coniplished  anything  in  literature  or  in  art, — 
and  even  though  our  work  may  mostly  have  lit- 
tle endurance. — we  have  tried  to  make  it  sweeten 
life  and  never  vulgarize, — a  constant  element  of 
our  strcngtii  has  sprung  from  the  welcome  he 
gave  us  when  want  of  welcome  might  have 
meant  starvation,  lie  never  pretended  to  ap- 
prove us  without  reserve ;  but  he  understood 
th.it  we  were  trying  to  be  real.  We  can  never 
fail  in  gratitude  for  our  pa&sing  share  in  the 
groatnesi  of  his  friendship. 

The  personal  reticence  of  the  late  pro- 
fessor had  a  peculiar  }{racc,  counting  intru- 
sion beneath  tlic  dignity  of  friendship. 

When  he  spoke  or  wrote,  publicly  or  in  pri- 
vate, about  friends  who  had  Sifuc  before  him, 
he  was  .scrupulous  to  extenuate  nothing  nor 
aught  to  set  down  in  malice.  Above  all  else, 
however,  he  was  punctilious  in  respect  for  their 
domesticity.  Anecdote  he  loved:  gossip  he  dis- 
dained; scandal  he  despised;  shameless  intru- 
sion he  so  detested  that  hi.s  incessant  care  was  to 
guard  others,  perhaps  excessively,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  unpremeditated  utter- 
ance. Not  to  reverence  his  example  were  dis- 
k>yal. 


VKl'i-.   ("HVRtES.   ELIOT   NORTON. 

Il*b«  late  Na'w  KdkIiiiiiI  Nirlirjlttr,  Ktiiili-nl.  nitil  man  at 
•  iilTiiri".  1 

At  times  there  was  something  almost  rt- 
pellcnt  about  the  calm  ccrtainty'of  his  convic- 
tion. "  In  controversy,  he  would  sometimes 
appear  so  sure  of  himself  that  you  were  pronA 
to  fancy  his  vision  intinn."  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Boston  Transcript  remarked  (anent 
the  Iflte  profes«>r'&  attitude  toward  arc  and 
artists  of  the  present  day)  : 

Professor  Norton  has  been  accustomed  to  say 
that  there  had  been  nn  sculpture  since  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  no  pamicrs  since  the  grea*  Ital- 
ians  of  the  sixleciilh  century  and  the  Kenais- 
sance.  So  conscientious  in  his  convictions  has  lie 
become     ...     as  lu-be  unable  to  change  them. 

This  trait  was,  however,  more  apparent 
than  real.  His  students  wlio  sat  tmdcr  him 
knnv  the  inspirarion  of  his  encouragement; 
and  perhaps  what  was  most  helpful  to  them, 
says  Professor  Wendell,  was  his  friendliness 
to  3.spirarion. 

Equally  was  he  the  friend  "of  men  them- 
selves called  great."  Carlyle.  Raskin.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Curtis, 
I>owelI,  and  Howells. — the  list  of  his  friends 
might  leTigthen  long.  And,  adds  Pixifessor 
Wendell: 

Seek,  and  you  shall  not  find  a  single  one. 
among  the  seemingly  greater  abont  him,  ignobly 
distorted  by  his  companionship. 
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GUGLIELMO   FERRERO:    ROME'S  NEW   HISTORIAN. 


PF.W  visits  nf  eminent  forcinncrs  to  the 
United  Srntes  havi-  evrjkctl  so  much  in- 
teiTsr  in  American  Hreniry  circles  as  ihat  of 
SiKnor  Fcrrcro,  the  historian,  u)  whom  an 
appreciative  notice,  from  the  jwn  of  Sihilla 
Aleramo,  appears  in  the  December  Putmim's. 
And  the  interest  is  fully  justified   by  both 


CwH^;^  .'.„,  ii,  a.  c.  Bktu. 

Gl'iTLICLUa   miKERO. 

the  man  and  his  work.  "  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,"  ^zy^  xhU  writer,  "  there  appeared 
in^taly  a  ne«  wriier  full  ,of  ideas, — a  ran'ty 
in  thi*  Crtiinrr)',  He  was  a  young  man  of 
only  twenty-five,  but  his  btnik,  "  Young 
Europe, "^a  colletiTinn  of  studies  made  in 
Germany,  Kuwtia.  Kn(:!and,  and  Scandinavia, 
— had  an  immediate  »ucce«." 

'ITius  GuKlielnio  Fcrrcro  beeame  instantly  fa- 
mous.   The  luin  of  a  I'lcdmunlesc  railway  engi- 
neer, lie  wn*   ttrtfn   al    rurlici,   nt-ar  Naples,   in 
1871.     ^AucjiXtA    in    'I'liiiriifiy    and    Umbria,    he 
studied  taw  at  Pi»a.  and  i'^Ai  a.  diidtmia  tii  Itelles- 
lettrcs  at   Ko)oicna  in  ihe  »cbfK>l  of  the  great 
poet  Carducci.     .     .    .     Al  An  early  age  he  be- 

Ran  his  travel*.     Ai  n^Mtn}  he  was  invited  by 
Ccsarc    Lonibro*o   t^j   eolUU»ratr    in   his    wnrk. 
"La   r>onna    Dclinfjuenie"  <"Tbe   Female  Of- 
fender"), and    111*  nam*  miy  be   seen   on    the 
Itlle-page  besiile  thai  nf  «' -'  f-.......»  psychologist. 

His  doctoral  thesis.  "1.  .  s  dans  k  bys- 

teme  juridique,"  had  tli'-  i'  an  immediate 


iran.'il.'ition  into  French.  .  .  .  Italian  .ind 
forrifin  iictiodicils  immeilJaiely  solicited  con- 
triltutions  from  Fi-rrcro's  pen;  a  great  Milanese 
jiMtrn.-^!  rnfiaKt't!  bini  to  write  a  weekly  article; 
and  the  I-ombard  Society  for  Peace  asked  for  a 
course  of  lecturer  on  niilitarism. 

Then  came  an  interval  of  quiet,  and  in 
1902  the  first  volume  of  his  mastcrwork, 
■'  The  ( jreatncs*  and  Decline  of  Rome,"  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  a  new  name  must 
be  added  to  rhe  list  of  great  historians.  Fcr- 
rero's  intellectual  activii>',  "  which  had  been 
spread  over  a  variety  of  subjects,  now  became 
concentrated." 

Since  (hen  oidy  a  few  articles,  suggested  by 
imiJ^irtant  events,  have  appeared  from  hia  pen. 
IK-  has  also  rounded  out  his  life  by  Ins  mamaj;e 
with  (iina,  the  yoiniKCst  daughter  of  Professor 
Lombruso.  herself  laureate  in  science  and  medi- 
cine. .  .  Tal!  and  thin,  ascetic  and  imperi- 
ous at  once,  he  is  more  a  man  of  the  North  than 
of  the  South.  In  speaking,  he  becomes  ani- 
mated, and  his  words  How  rapidly  aiid  easily 
like  hii  written  prose, 

ROMAN   HISTORY   FROM   A   NOVEL  VIEWPOINT. 

To  the  present,  five  vnlumes  »f  Signor 
Ferrrro's  history  of  Rome  have  appeared. 
Acct)rding  to  the  preface,  those  yet  to  come 
will  treat  of  "  The  Caesars,"  "  The  Cosmo- 
piditan  ICmpire,"  and  "  The  Decadence  of 
Rome."  The  five  volumes  already  published 
tell  the  storj-  of  "  The  Conquest  of  the  Em- 
pire."   Concerning  these  the  writer  says: 

In  Sigltor  Ferrero's  history,  for  the  first  time 
iti  Italian  literature,  this  past.  wUicb  formerly 
lias  only  revealed  Jo  us  almost  fabulous  heroes, 
— called  Pompey.  Ocsar,  Clropatia,  Prulus,  Au- 
gustus, etc.. — unfolds  before  us  like  a  vast  stage 
on  which  the  masses  play  a  great  part, — the  agri- 
cidtural  aristocracy,  the  new  commercial  middle 
class,  the  turbulent  pcu^le  of  Komc.  the  prov- 
inces, the  tax-collectors  iu  all  the  centres  nf  the 
empire.  Figures  stand  out  on  this  background, 
— agitators  such  as  Cataline,  gnvernnrs  ruriched 
by  graft,  such  as  Vcrres.  young  pmvmcial  Ital- 
ians such  as  Cornelius  Xepos,  Cicero,  and  Var- 
ron,  hurrying  to  exercise  in  the  capital  their 
oratorical,  poetical,  and  scientific  talents;  later 
(111.  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  powcrfvil  bankers 
like  AtticHS  ihe  friend  of  Cicero,  and  Mecenas 
the  friend  of  Horace.  Then  the  great  enemies 
of  Rome  emerge,  such  as  Milhridate^  and  Cleo- 
patra, Finallv.  in  high  relief  appear  the  great 
captains,  legislators,  .ind  coiiquernrs. — Lucullus, 
Ca'sar,  .Augustus. — makers  of  empire  and  play- 
things of  fate. 

It  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
that  such  a  vast  work  should  be  criticised  as 
well  as  admired. 

Such  a  work  nf  interpretation  and  synthesis 
could  not  ubtam  mircscrved  assent  from  dclvcrs 
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in  the  same  fields,  philosophical  and  historic. 
Its  author  has  been  most  reproached  for  not 
ignoring  contemporary  history,  for  comparing 
,  modern  economic  and  social  facts  and  condi- 
tions with  ancient,  for  often  employing  a  ter- 
minology of  the  present  dav.  Does  he  lessen 
the  dignity  of  history  when  he  speaks  of  "  capi- 
ta! "  and  "  syndicates,"  when  he  compares  the 
electoral  college  of  -  Clodius,  commanded  by 
Cssar  and  gathered  from  the  idle  and  the  freed- 
men  supported  by  the  state,  to  Tammany  Hall? 
The  truth  is,  there  are  astonishing  points  of 
similarity  between  the  "Roman  democracy  and 
that  of  our  own  times.  .  .  .  But  some  mod- 
ern terms  are  scarcely  appropriate.  For  in- 
stance, the  influence  of  women  like  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antoninus;  jTulia,  wife  of  Tiberius,  even 
of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus, — an  influence  ob- 
tained by  intrigue, — has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
we  know  as  "  feminism,"  which  is  the  opposite, 
that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  defense  and  of  indi- 
vidual development,  obtained  openly,  by  means 
not  characteristically  feminine,  but  simply  civic, 
human. 

But,  after  every  critic  has  had  his  say,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  from  the  point  of  view 


presented  by  Signor  Ferrero,  the  actions  of 
historic  personages  acquire  a  new  value. 

He  shows  us  the  work  of  Lucullus  completely 
unappreciated  by  his  contemporaries ;  Cicero  is 
no  longer  a  mere  advocate  or  dilletante  philos- 
opher ;  his  orations  gain  high  political  signifi- 
cance, his  "  Dc  Officiis  "  and  "  De  Republica" 
become  socially  influential  works.  Caesar,  seen 
in  his  actions,  is  no  longer  the  demigod  of  man^ 
historians,  but  a  man  who  wished  to  reconsti- 
tute the  democratic  party,  enlarge  the  policy  of 
Lucullus,  and  form  a  personal  government,  and 
who  did  not  succeed ;  a  great  man,  but  not  a 
great  statesman.  .  .  .  Augustus,  who  was 
not  the  comedian  some  historians  have  thought 
him,  but  wished  sincerely  to  construct  the  re- 
public without  sacrificing  the  old  institutions, 
having  tried  several  times  to  retire  to  private 
life,  had  to  resign  himself  to  becoming  the  head 
of  the  state.  He  governed  wisely  for  forty 
years,  during  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions. The  empire  was  consolidated,  to  re- 
main united  for  two  centuries. 

It  has  been  asked  "  Was  a  new  history  of 
Rome  needed  ?  "  To  this  question  Signor 
Ferrero's  work  is  itself  the  best  answer. 


CLEMENCEAU,   THE    "MARVELOUS  OLD   MAN." 


^^  O  other  European  Premier  has  had  as 
checkered  a  career  as  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau.  First  Minister  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Just  how  varied  and  strenuous  this  life 
has  been  is  set  forth  in  virile  graphic  style  by 
Mr.  Vance  Thompson  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Human  Life.  In  general  characterization  of 
Clemenceau  Mr.  Thompson  says: 

It  is  when  you  see  bim  in  parliamentary  battle 
that  you  get  the  full  measure  of  the  man.  You 
see  his  courage,  his  contempt  for  fools,  his  su- 
perb self-confidence.  He  is  no  orator  as  French 
orators  go,  full  of  the  Jauresque  fury  of  words. 
1"here  is  wit;  there  is  irony,  and  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous power  of  invective.  Few  men,  other  than 
Paul  Deroulede,  have  cared,  or  care  now,  to  face 
Clemenceau  in  debate,  for  of  all  these  politicians 
of  to-day  and  yesterday  he  knows  so  many 
things.  And  of  that  discouraging  fact  they  are 
aware. 

A  very  important  point  in  Clemenceau's 
career,  we  are  told,  was  his  sojourn  in  the 
United  States. 

Kindly  memories  must  stir  in  him,  for  Clem- 
enceau has  thrown  all  his  influence  for  many 
years  to  bring  about  the  friendliest  relations 
with  the  United  States.  England,  too,  succored 
him  when  he  was  an  outlaw  from  his  own  coun- 
try. And  Clemenceau  has  paid  his  debt  in  full 
to  England.  To  him  and  to  no  other  man  is  due 
the  entente  cordiale  which  has  bound  the  two 
nations,  so  unfriendly  five  years  ago,  into  a  kind 
of  brotherhood.  He  has  made  popular, — in  the 
Latin  civilization  of  France, — the  hardier  ideals 


from  Illuiirat'nn,  Paris. 

CLEMENCEAU,    IN    HIS    N.'MIVE   VILLAGE. 
(The   French   Premlpr   loves   to   steal   away   from 
the  cares  of  stnfc  to  his  native  town  of  Hocagp,  In 
the  Vende(5s.     lie  Is  hore  walking  with  a  cousin,  for 
the  i'reniior  is  of  peasant  ^tock.) 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  I  do  not  tliink  this 
wa?  done  out  of  any  definite  policy.  Rather,  I 
believe,  it  was  the  result  of  'ientiinciilal  fondness 
for  American  and  English  ideas, — a  grateful 
memory  of  his  own  early  days.  Clcmenceau  is 
not  one  to  execute  a  coldly  conceived  plan.  He 
is  >  Prince  Rupert  of  politics.  lie  loves  battle. 
And  when  he  ti^lits  for  an  ideal  it  is  because 
something  lias  ."itirred  his  blood.  Now  in  bind- 
ing France  to  England  he  has  paid  royally  for 
the  hospitality  and  comfort  given  him  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Commune  and  the  darker  (lays 
of  Panama.  It  is  for  l\\\*.  new  aliginncnt  of  the 
nations  he  will  be  rcmcmbvcd  in  history, — not 
for  Dreyfus  warfare  nor  the  crusade  against 
the  Catholic  Church. 

One  notable  phase  In  the  Clemenceaii 
character  is  gratitude.  That  he  pays  off  old 
scores  in  politics  is  simply  what  is  true  of 
every  political  fiphtcr.  Han)  blows  are  the 
nilc,  not  the  exception,  in  the  political  arena. 
Our  last  Presidential  campaign  ^avc  ample 
pvitlrnce  of  that.  Mr.  Thompson  sa>'s,  in 
illustration: 

Through  him  fClemenceaul  England  has 
made  peace  with  her  ancient  enemy  Russia. 
Through  him  the  Gennan  war-lord  has  liccr 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  and  instructed  in  the 
beauties  of  peace,  llial  so  great  a  work  should 
have  been  due  to  an  impulse  of  gratitude  would 
be  strange  indeed  were  not  Clemenceau  exactly 


the  kind  of  man  he  is.  Up  to  the  sge  of  si] 
seven  he  owed  scores  right  and  left, — icores  of 
money,  vengeance,  and  afFeclioit.  He  hai  paid 
iheni  every  one  in  due  negotiable  coin.  When 
he  was  liooted  down  in  a  Panama  narliament 
only  one  voice  was  lifted  in  hi«  behalf, — it  was 
that  of  a  young  deputy  named  Pichuu.  To-day. 
under  Clemenceau.  he  is  Minister  of  Toreign 
Affairs.  Paid  in  full.  Courage  is  spod;  and 
you  can't  help  admiring  the  corsair-Tike  battle 
Clemenceau  has  made  for  half  a  century;  brain 
is  a  good  thing  and  you  rather  like  the  Clem- 
enceau brain,  with  its  cynicism  and  keen  vision; 
but  it  is  as  a  delrt-payer  that  Clemenceau  will 
gain  your  greatest  approbation. — for  whether  in 
vengeance  or  gratitude  he  pays.  The  manielous 
old   man ! 

What  strikes  most  in  Clcmencrau,  con- 
cludes M r.  'lliompson,  is  h is  astonish lix^ 
vitality. 

For  the  years  you  know  of  he  battled  with 
failure,  obloquy,  and  indigence;  and  then  of  t 
Midden  his  star  rose. — a  gray  Saturn  creeping 
up  into  the  pLicc  of  (vtwer, — and  triumph  tasted 
sweet  ujKin  his  old  lips  and  made  hira  young 
.ng.iin.  His  n.tmc  will  go  down  into  hislury. — 
not  as  that  of  a  great  man.— but  somehow  or 
other  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die  the 
memory  of  this  bold,  sneering,  desperate  crfd 
man  who  snatched, — at  sixty-seven  t — the  mas- 
tership of  France.  It  ts  at  once  too  exceptional 
and  tCHi  dramatic. 


SARDOU,   AS   SEEN   BY   MIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 


A  STRIKING  sentence  in  the  eulogy  upon 
the  late  Victoricn  Sardou.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  f'inaro  (Paris)  sets  forth  the 
jKiint  of  view  of  all  intelligent  Frenchmen  on 
the  career  and  influence  of  the  dramatic  au- 
thor who  has  just  passed  away.  The  writer 
says: 

The  church,  so  long  ostracized  because  nf  the 
.id vantages  given  the  opposition  through  the 
separation  law.  came  into  her  own  again  at 
the  c.l»sc(]ui«^s  of  Victnrien  Sardou.  Add«l  to  the 
splendiil  spectacle  of  a  funeral  according  to  the 
strict  Cnltinlic  rite.  Paris  saw  the  Ixirty  of 
the  only  dramatic  author  ever  c'croraled  with  the 
Frcncli  ovdcr  nf  the  Legion  of  Honor  escorted 
to  the  chtirch  by  official  representatives  of  the 
national  government,  the  army  of  the  republic. 
and  the  municipality  of  Paris. 

The  government  was  represented  on  this 
occasion  by  M.  Dotimergue,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who.  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  declared:  "  Sardou  sen-ed  his  coun- 
trj'  in  other  ways  than  by  his  dramatic  labors; 
he  gave  his  authority  and  his  experience  for 
the  defense  of  French  letters."  In  the  course 
of  a  long  oration  upon  the  same  occasion,  M. 
Paul  Hervicu,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
dramatic  authors  of  France,  said: 


The  name  Victoricn  Sardixi  means  more  to  as 

ih.tii  tUl-  apftell.Tliiiii  nf  j  ilramatic  anlh-ir.     It  is 


ViCrOklKN    SAKUlf,   JUST    BEFORE   HIS    I>EATU. 
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our  rallying  cry.  It  is  the  symbol  of  indis- 
putable authority,  of  ruling  power  for  good,  of 
long  years  of  passionate  devotion  to  the  art  and 
the  literature  of  France  and  to  the  Society  of 
French  authors. 

In  a  biographical  article  in  the  Monde  II- 
lustre  an  anonymous  writer  tells  us: 

Born  in  Paris  in  1831,  Victorien  Sardou  pro- 
duced his  first  play  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
This  production,  entitled  "  MaiSon  des  Etud- 
iattts,"  fell  flat.  Sardou,  however,  was  a  bom 
playwright,  and  his  failure  did  not  dishearten 
him.  He  was  an  artist  who  sketched  close  to 
nature,  a  musician  who  harmonized  everything 
he  touched,  a  dramatic  author  of  versatile  and 
powerful  imagination.  "Madame  Sans-Gene" 
was  written  in  answer  to  those  sarcastic  critics 
who  taunted  Sardou  with  being  a  "jobber  of 
the  drama."  After  "Madame  Sans-Gene"  the 
critics  were  silent.  .  .  ,  Sardou  was  the  in- 
carnation of  dramatic  work :  vaudeville,  legiti- 
mate drama,  histories,  sketches  of  current  man- 


ners and  habits,  everything  dramatizable.  With 
all,  he  was  an  expert  stager  of  plays,  kind,  and 
indulgent,  but  determined  and  tenacious.  .  .  • 
Sardou  was  a  walking  encyclopedia.  His  mem- 
ory was  unfailing  and  to  the  last  every  one  con- 
sulted him  and  depended  on  him. 

In  a  long  appreciation  appearing  in  the 
Annales  M.  Emile  Faguet  says: 

The  bases  of  his  nature  were,  first,  anxiety  to 
know  all  things  and  to  acquire  just  judgment 
and.  sagacity ;  and,  second,  a  many-sided  mind 
incessantly  in  action.  .  .  .  He  had  by  birth 
the  art  of  combining  the  activity  of  his  mind 
with  a  thousand  different  tastes  and  literary  im- 
pulses. That  perhaps  was  his  only  secret."  He 
lived  his  life,  a  well  balanced  one,  constantly 
solicited  from  all  sides,  constantly  interrupted, 
incessantly  renouncing  himself,  and  taking  for 
discipline  and  moral  exercise  what  other  men 
deplored  as  interruptions.  As  a  whole,  his  life 
was  useful,  beautiful,  supremely  intense,  and 
wonderfully  fruitful  for  good. 


THE  TERCENTENARY    OF  JOHN   MILTON. 


TT  was  a  happy  idea,  that  of  duplicating  in 
New  York  the  celebration  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  of  the  three- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Milton.  The  simple  fact  that  the  poet 
should  be  thus  honored  simultaneously  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  the  New  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  are  wont  to  complain 
that  Milton  is  not  appreciated  to-day  to  the 
extent  that  he  ought  to  be.  The  appropriate- 
ness of  the  New  York  celebration  was  hap- 
pily set  forth  in  the  letter  written  on  the 
occasion  by  Ambassador  Bryce: 

It  is  well  the  occasion  of  John  Milton's  birth 
should  be  celebrated  in  America,  not  only  be- 
cause he  was  a  friend  to  some  of  those  who 
planted  the  institutions  of  England  on  these 
Western  shores,  but  also  because  he  was  the 
man  who  best  expressed  in  verse  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  and  the  inspiration  of  incomparable 
strength  those  ideas  of  the  Puritans  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  which  so  profoundly  affected 
the  American  spirit. 

Of  the  numerous  articles  in  the  magazines 
and  in  the  daily  press  to  which  the  anniver- 
sary gave  rise,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
is  that  by  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  en- 
titled "The  Many-Sided  Milton."  Speak- 
ing of  the  remarkable  contradictions  in  the 
character  of  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
he  says : 

According  as  we  view  him  from  one  angle  or 
another,  he  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  him- 
self. Indeed,  there  are  several  Miltons.  each  of 
them  almost  unrelated  to  the  others.     What  has 


the  young  Milton,  expanding  under  the  blue 
skies  of  Italy,  writing  sonnets  to  pretty  girls  or 
singing  in  blithesome  mood  of  "  spicy  nut-brown 
ale"  and  tipsy  dance  and  jollity, — what  has  he 
to  do  with  the  dour  Latin  secretary  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, inditing  grave  despatches  of  state,  or 
hurling  foul  names  at  the  Lord  Protector's  ene- 
mies? And  still  another  Milton  is  the  Milton 
who  wrote  "  Paradise  Lost,"  dignified,  austere, 
and  yet  benignant.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  Mil- 
ton as  the  strictest  of  religionists,  and  it  is  hard 
to  reconcile  this  aspect  of  the  man  with  his  neg- 
lect of  public  worship  and  with  the  fact  that  m 
his  l^ter  years  he  had  no  prayers  at  home.  And 
then  there  is  the  harsh,  stern,  tyrannical  Milton 
who  made  even  his  children  hate  him, — the 
schoolmaster  and  writer  on  education,  who, 
nevertheless,  would  not  have  his  eldest  daughter 
even  learn  to  write. 

When  Milton's  blindness  came  upon  him, 
"  his  daughters  were  his  slaves,  and,  like  all 
slaves,  they  united  against  their  master." 

Thus,  if  Milton  made  them  read  to  him  for 
long  hours,  and  rated  them  for  their  mistakes, 
they  took  their  revenge  in  petty  pilfering,  and 
they  sold  for  their  private  gain  many  of  the 
books  he  loved. 

Professor  Peck  thinks  "  it  Is  pleasanter  to 
draw  a  veil  over  this  chapter  of  a  great  man's 
life,"  and  we  agree  with  him. 

The  Poet's  Deep  Scholarship, 

Alluding  to  Milton's  erudition,  Mr.  J.  E. 
G.  de  Montmorency,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  characterizes  him  as  a  scholar  in  the 
fullest  sense. 

His  scholarship  was  the  fruit  of  untiring  labor. 
When  the  slight,  beautiful  boy  went  to  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1624,  and  was  there  nick- 
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named  "  The  Lady,"  from  his  singular  physical 
chann.  he  wa.*  already  learned  hcyond  the  wont 
of  a  learned  age.  .  .  .  Already  a  complete 
master  of  (Ireck,  Latin.  French,  and  Il.ili;iii,  and 
a  student  of  IK-brcw,  he  remained  at  Cambridge 
eight  years,  ;ind  enriched  his  sciiolarship  with 
all  that  the  university  could  offer. 

This  writer  instinctively  compares  him 
with  Shelley. 

Thfy  had  everything  in  cnminon  except  char- 
acter. .  .  .  Kach  wore  the  m:intle  of  sung 
from  childhood,  each  was  stceiicd  in  ciassicil 
tradition,  each  Uwiked  witli  hiirninK  hcirl  on  the 
I^<o!itica1  and  social  discontents  of  his  own  a^e. 
Their  rcsiiective  visits  to  Italy  illustrate  this 
fact  .  .  .  Mitton  returned  to  Englanr).  un- 
lamished  in  moraU  mid  with  a  European  reputa- 
tion for  cidrurt'  and  tcaniinfif.  Shelley  fouml  his 
grave  in  Italy, — the  grave  of  almost  infinite  pow- 
ers. ...  1  would  delilKTaCL-ly  compare 
"  Prometheus  Uidiound  "  with  "  Paradise  I^st " 
as  a  further  instance  of  a  kinship  hardly  paral* 
leled  in  the  anuaU  of  lileratnrt:. 

Milton's  Publio  Servioeft. 

Referring  to  Milton's  labors  for  the  com- 
monwealth, Mr.  Willi.im  .'\sprnwall  Brad- 
ley, in  the  iVfti'  York  Timrs  Book  Retinv 
for  December  5,  says,  that, 

though  thev  ctahned  twenty  of  his  hest  years. 
thej'  jjrolKihly  did  not  scrinnsly  interfere  with  his 
nrtistic  devclopnien!,  or  Rrcatly  lessen  his  pro- 
ductivity as  a  poet,  They  merely  satisfied  that 
fierce  need  for  personal  participation  in  political 
affairfl  which  was  part  of  his  iiulnre.  and  which 


forged  mear>while  to  a  higher  temper  the  slow- 
rising  power  within  him,  Ptir^ng  it  of  all  latent 
elemenls  of  weakness.  ITie  Puritan  revolution 
gave  him.  in  a  sense,  the  ideal  subject  for  his 
great  poem,  and  it  gave  him,  too,  in  the  hard 
discipline  which  his  work  as  Latin  Secretary 
and  pamphleteer  impo^d  upon  him.  the  power 
to  treat  this  subject  not  as  he  might  liave  treated 
it  in  his  young  manhood,  with  an  unripened 
exuberance  of  extraneous  ornament,  but  willi 
all  the  spare  (muscular  energy  of  a  mind  intel- 
lectually athletic 

Mr.  Bradley  brings  out  clearly  another 
point,    Milton's   trenrmenc   nf    nature.       He 

says : 

In  a  sense  Milton  is  the  pioneer  in  the  intro- 
duction of  nature  as  a  major  (heme  in  English 
poetry.  Bo  greatly  did  he  enlarge  Uie  scope  of 
the  old  pastoral  tonn  by  introducing  into  it  ele- 
ments of  direct  nature.  But  it  is  nature  unin- 
terpreted, nature  witlumt  mystery  or  life  of  it* 
own.  nature  seen  always  objectively  and  as 
landscape,  that  tie  depicts  it. 

•'Our  Supreme  Literary  Man.'* 
Mr.  Wilireil  Wln'tten  h.xs  an  article  in 
Futnnm's  for  IX'cerabcr.  He  repeats  there- 
in a  question  a-skecl  by  him  in  the  Academy 
ciKhl  years  ago,  whether  writers  of  rn-day 
"  sufficiently  remember  and  attend  on  Milton 
as  our  supreme  literary  man." 

For  Milton  is  the  greatest  workman  in  words 
whom  writers  of  I^ngli^li  can  watch  and  under- 
stand. Every  young  writer  should  learn  from 
Millon  what  our  language  can  do.  and  every 
young  critic  what  our  language  has  done. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Macauley, 
also,  regretted  that  Milton's  prose  writings 
should  be  so  little  read.  He  considerc<l  that, 
viewed  merely  jis  compositions,  they  de- 
served 

the  .ittenlion  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  full  power  nf  the  English 
language,  They  abound  wilh  passages  compared 
with  which  the  finest  declajnaiions  of  Biirk*  sink 
into  in>ignificancc.  Not  even  in  the  earlier  Ixjoks 
of  the  "  Paradise  I-osI "  has  the  ureal  [mu-I  ever 
risen  higher  than  in  those  p.irts  of  his  coiitny- 
vcrsiat  works  in  which  his  focliiiKs.  excited  by 
conflict,  find  a  vent  in  hursts  o(  devotional  and 
lyric  rapture. 

His  Intellectual  Vastness. 
A  reverent  analytical  appreciation  of  Mil- 
ton appears  in  tlic  current  Atluntic  Monthly 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Gcorirc  A.  Cior- 
dun.  This  analysis  of  the  poet's  distinctive 
gilts  is  worttt  noting: 

In  Milton  there  arc  no  concealments,  no  pre- 
tensions, no  sudden  suriirlscs,  but  one  conliim- 
ouft  amazement  over  sustained  power  As  he 
writes  with  pathetic  fidelity  to  his  own  charac- 
ter, in  his  blind  eyes  alone,  which  appeared  a-i 
if  their  vision  was  perfect,  was  he  a  dissembler, 
and  that  against  Ins  will.     What  we  find  in  Mil- 
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ton  are  vast  knowledge  vitalized  by  an  ima^na- 
tion  unsurpassed  for  compass  and  originality  in 
human  history,  pathos  deep  as  life,  an  ear  for 
harmony  faultless  and  sure,  strength  in  every 
energy  of  mind,  and  grandeur  in' every  instinct 
of  his  being.  There  is  in  Milton  no  humor, 
no  persuasive  sympathy  with  light-hearted- 
ness  and  laughter,  no  happy  setting  of  our 
human  pilgrimage  in  the  sweet  heart  of  nature 
as  in  Chaucer,  no  union  of  legend  and  dreamy, 
mystic  spirituality  as  in  Spenser,  no  divine 
variety  such  as  we  find  in  Shakespeare,  no  palpi- 
tating, irrepressible  lyric  humanity  as  in  Burns. 


In  Milton  we  meet,  as  in  no  other  poet  in  our 
tongue,  the  stately  march  of  vast  powers,  the 
noble  vision  of  the  ideal  side  of  existence,  rapt 
regard  for  moral  and  eternal  issues,  prophetic 
insight  and  prophetic  fire,  oracles  of  splendor 
in  music  like  that  of  the  spheres,  an  organ  voice, 
as  Tennyson  says,  with  an  anthem  sublime,  mov- 
ing in  its  mighty  monotone,  a  monotone  admit- 
ting every  variety  of  color  and  shade,  weaving 
into  its  majestic  fabric  the  weariness,  the  sor- 
row, the  despair,  and  the  victory  of  great  spirits, 
its  warp  and  woof  the  light  and  darkness  of  the 
world.  ' 


COFFEE,   THE    WORLD'S  DRINK. 


A  GRAPHIC  and  informing  editorial  re- 
view of  the  coflFee  situation, — produc- 
tion and  consumption, — appears  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
According  to  the  writer,  during  the  year 
1908    Brazil,    the   producer   for    the   world. 


Romantic  stories  are  attached  to  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee  into  the  New  World. 

It  is,  for  example,  asserted  that  De  Clieux,  a 
Norman  gentleman  and  naval  lieutenant,  sailed 
in  1723  from  France  for  Martinique,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  took  with  him  a  coffee-tree  intrusted 
to  his  trare  by  a  physician.      The  voyage    was 
.^^^u    *^.«^..,    ......    ^-.«uu^^,.    .w.     i..^    ,.«..«,    long  and  tempestuous,  but  De  Clieux  shared  his 

gave  us  11,500,000  bags;  Central  America  ^^^l,^  portion  of  drinkmg-water  with  the  plant, 
exported  1,500,000  bags,  and  Venezuela  which,  though  weak  upon  its  arrival  in  Mar- 
came  third  with  950,000  bags.  The  East  tinique,  recovered  under  De  Clieux's  watchful 
Indies,    including    Java,    produced    697,000    ^^^^e.     From  this  tree,  it  is   said    came  all  the 

1  J    Tj    ■*-         .      u       J    , ,^^       TU      coffee-shrubs    m   the    is  and.   which    more    than 

bags    and    Haiti  sent    abroad    50,000.      The    .upp,;,^  3,1  ^^e  coffee  required  for  the  consump- 
article  referred  to  has   the   following  to  say    tion    of   the    whole    of    France.      According    to 
of  the  introduction  of 
coffee  into  Europe: 

The    first    coffee 
shrubs    grown 
rope     were 


in  Eu- 
carefully 
raised  and  studied  in 
conservatories  by 
French  and  Dutch 
scientists  in  Paris  and 
Amsterdam,  The  en- 
ergetic Dutch  were 
(|uick  to  perceive  the 
economic  value  and 
possibilities  of  coffee, 
and  in  1690  the  first 
tree  was  transported 
from  Mocha,  Arabia, 
to  Batavia,  Java,  by 
one  Nicholas  Witsen, 
of  Amsterdam.  This 
tree  flourished  in  its 
new  home,  and.  as  the 
climate,  geogrnphical 
position,  and '  soil  of 
Java  and  tlte  adjoining 
l)titdi  Indies  proved 
favorable  to  coffee- 
raising.  Ihc  plant  mul- 
tiplied with  wonderful 
rapidity  in  those  far- 
off  Oriental  posses- 
sions of  Holland,  and 
t  h  e  foundation  w  a  s 
thus  laid  for  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  her 
commercial    prosperity. 


COF"FE.E, 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSU^fPnON 
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THE  <XIFFEE-TREE  AND  BEMtlES. 

RossifTTion,  Ihc  ancestor  of  all  the  coffce-trccs 
in  Brazil  was  yrtiwii  in  tlio  J.ir<Jiii  <)e<  PIsntes 
of  Paris,  hut  olhtr  authorilitf*  asserl  that  a  Por- 
tuguese nani«I  Joa'i  Allicrtu  Ca^letlo  Branco 
plantcri  in  r76o,  in  Rio  <lc  Janeiro,  a  coCFee-lnish 

I  originally  braiiglu  from  Coa. 
As  ro  the  color  and  size  of  the  beans,  the 
writer  of  this  article  says: 
niu 


The  colnr  and  si;-!*  of  the  berries  diflfer  very 
niuch.  as  is  dvnionslniltftl   in  a  table  jiviblislicd 


by  Aniolii,  which  represents  the  number  of 
erains  that  can  be  contained  in  a  small  measure 
capable  of  holding  fifty  gram.^  of  water.  It  con- 
tains  i87_  of  the  dark,  fine  Ja%*a  coflfce.  203  of 
Costa  Rica.  207  of  the  good  Guatemalan,  210 
of  the  good  Caracas,  21J  of  the  Santos.  217  of 
Mocha.  2j6  of  Rio.  248  of  Manila.  31J  of  west- 
ern Africa.  In  other  words,  Java  beans  are  the 
largest,  as  fewer  of  them  enter  iiilo  tlie  mcav- 
siire.  and  the  icale  diminishes  until  it  reache* 
western  Africa  coflfce.  of  which  313  beans  fill 
the  i^ame  measure  that  will  contain  187  uf 
Jax-a.  The  same  author  maintains  that  coffee 
Wgnies  belter  as  tt  ages.  J.iva  coffee  rtf  supe* 
rior  quality  is  not  exported  until  six  or  se\-cn 
years  after  it  ha»  been  picked.  A?  il  be- 
comes drier,  when  it  is  roasted,  il  produces  a 
richer  cream. 

As   to  tl»e  culture   of  coflfce,  the   writer 

says : 

Tlie  .successful  cultivation  of  the  coffee-bush 
requtrca  an  expen  knowledge,  which  can  he 
gained  only  by  exi>erieiice  and  by  expf  riment.  The 
plant  flourishes  best  in  well-watered  and  drained 
regions,  in  a  hot.  moist  cliutalc,  at  considerable 
elevation,  in  a  rich  soil.  Other  conditions  being 
favorable,  it  can  withstand  occastimal  light 
frofits.     The  rainfall  should  he  75  to  150  inches 

fer  annum,  well  distributed  over  all  the  seasons, 
rrigation,  when  re(|nired,  as  in  certain  poriicmn 
of  Arabia  ^nd  Mexico,  must  be  intermittent, 
M)  as  to  avoid  a  water-scjaked'Mitl.  The  soil 
must  lie  porous,  as  an  imperrious  stratum 
within  reach  of  the  taproot  (which  is  thirty 
inches  !ong)  is  fatal,  for  no  sooner  docs  the 
taproot  reach  it  than  the  tree  falls  off  and 
dies. 


IS   MODERN   GERMANY    HOPELESSLY   DECADENl  ? 


npHIS  question  has  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative  time  and  again  by  many  a 
distinEiii*hcd  foreigner  visiting  Cicrmany  and 
studying  the  German  people.  However,  just 
as  strong  as  the  assertions  of  rlR-sc  visitors 
are  the  denials  on  the  part  of  German  men 
of  science,  who  have  always  maint.iincJ  that 
the  great  masses  in  Germany  arc  as  healthy 
as  ever  and  that  a  coixntr)'  whose  inhabitants 
during  the  last  thirty  years  have  increased  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  7(X).ooo  a  year  need  not 
fear  the  fate  of  Babylon  or  of  Rome. 

It  is  all  the  more  significant  that  now  from 
their  own  rank  and  file  a  serious  crj'  of  warn- 
ing is  rais(^d,  from  ,1  man  who  for  years  has 
studied  the  economic  conditions  and  the  moral 
standards,  the  litcrar>-  and  art  life  in  Gcr- 
msny,  and  who,  during  irany  ye,"irs,  has  re- 
tained his  optimistit:  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  German  people.  That  this  man  should 
now  turn  pesiiinist  prove-  that  the  convic- 
tion of  the  5criuu:!!r.css  of  thi:^  decay  is  grow- 


ing stronger  and  strongej  in  Germany 

self. 

Dr.  Otto  Schmidt-Gibichenfels,  the  welt- 
known  ethical  Cjerm.in  writer,  publishes  an 
essay  in  the  hlammrr,  a  bimonthly  published 
at  I-^ipsic,  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  per- 
vcrsitj'  in  Germany.  He  does  not  refer  to 
certain  scandals  which  have  attracted  such 
attention  during  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
but  of  what  he  calls  "  the  perversion  of 
healthy  nature  and  true  culture  which  per- 
meates large  classes  of  society,  and  which  has 
wormed  its  way  Into  all  domains  of  ethical 
and  even  esthetical  life."    He  says: 

In  business  life,  in  politics,  in  social  life,  on 
the  stage,  in  literature,  in  the  daily  p.ipers,  in 
ni-nga^ines.  in  art  exhibits,  wherever  wc  look,  wc 
llnd  the  unnatural,  the  ugly,  the  common,  the 
low  in  the  lead,  ll  1?  true  that  this  fashion  is 
created  hy  cert.iin  circles  in  the  large  cities,  but 
these  circles  set  the  fashion,  dictate  the  taste  to 
the  entire  malerial  and  spiritual  life  >A  our  times, 
and  they  carry  the  germ  of  decadence  in  such 
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stratas  of  society  which  are  still  comparatively 
healthy. 

Dr.  Schmidt-Gibichenfels  admits  that  he 
lias  for  years  underestimated  the  danger  of 
this  disease,  that  he  has  placed  too  much  cmi- 
fidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  independent 
educated  middle  class  of  the  nation.  But  he 
sees  this  class  becoming  economically  more 
and  more  reduced,  intellectually  less  and  less 
influential.  "  The  struggle  for  existence," 
he  comments,  "  uses  up  all  their  power. 
There  is  neither  time  nor  money  nor  strength 
left  for  the  common  weal,  for  the  cause  of 
culture." 

The  heaviest  burden  of  these  most  critical  con- 
ditions is  borne  by  such  writers  and  artists  who 
still  belong  to  the  healthy  class,  and  who  still 
make  a  fight  against  the  morass  of  perversity 
around  them.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
them  to  find  a  publisher  for  their  work,  a  stage 
for  their  plays,  or  a  room  for  their  exhibits.  All 
the  easier  is  it  made  to  the  overcultivated,  finan- 
cially oftentimes  independent  decadent  dil- 
letante.  He  finds  open  doors  for  his  produc- 
tions, no  matter  how  inferior  they  may  be. 
Minor  talents  of  decadent  nature,  or  rather  be- 
cause of  their  perverse  character,  reign  supreme. 
They  not  only  find  publishers,  managers,  but 
they  also  find  critics  who,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  same  germ  disease,  declare  the  output 
of  these  so-called  artists  the  very  flower  of  mod- 
ern thought  and  art.  Publishers  after  all  are 
business  men,  so  are  managers  and  art  dealers. 
What  they  want  are  "  hits  "  and  "  sure  things." 
Serious  and  clean  works  are  therefore  almost 
barred  from  the  market,  which  is  flooded  by  a 
literature  of  perversity  to  such  a  degree  that 
soon  no  thinking  person  will  feel  inclined  to  buy 
any  books  or  to  see  any  plays  whatever.  The 
.deplorable  fact  that  a  book  like  "  Briefe  einer 
Verlorenen"  ("Letters  of  a  Prostitute")  has 
seen  an  edition  of  100,000  in  a  short  time,  and 
that  another  book,  still  more  inferior,  more  ab- 
surd, more  lying,  called  "  Letters  of  Another 
Prostitute,"  has  been  sold  by  tens  of  thousands, 
prove  that  the  publishers  know  their  public  only 
too  well. 

These  are  the  conditions  as  he  finds  them. 
Of  course,  he  does  not  diagnose  the  case  with- 
out at  least  trying  to  find  a  remedy,  but  he 
admits  in  the  end  that  he  cannot  find  one. 
He  says: 

If  the  government  would  step  in,  all  the  liberal 
papLTS  would  raise  the  hue  and  cry  of  oppres- 
sion, of  attempts  against  the  liberty  of  press, 
art,  and  science.  Can  the  publishers  or  mana- 
gers help?  Hardly.  For  no  one  seems  to  know 
any  more  whore  to  draw  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  What  to  the  one 
is  disgusting,  represents  to  the  other  the  high- 
est perfection  in  art.  And  to  ask  the  dear  pub- 
lic to  help  the  sane,  and  to  help  itself?  Who- 
ever has  tried  it  knows  that  it  means  a  miser- 
able failure.  It  seems  impossible  to  hold  up 
fate.  Whither  we  go?  Whoever  knows  his- 
tory cannot  doubt  it.  We  must  not  be  deceived 
by  the  fact  that  our  economic  conditions  are  still 
seemingly  healthy.     The  intellectual  level  of  a 


people    cannot   sink    lower   and    lower    without 
dragging  the  economic  level  along. 

Can  Germany's  Illness  Be  Cured? 

»The  recent  humiliation  of  Germany 
through  the  latest  acts  of  her  head  has  been 
impending  many  years,  almost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  William  II.,  observes 
the  Polish  Zgoda  {Harmony),  of  Chicago. 
All  Europe  has  seen  that  in  Bismarckian  Ger- 
many, and  most  of  all  in  Prussia,  decay  has 
begun  along  the  whole  line.  "  So  great,  how- 
ever, was  the  prestige  of  the  Germans'  vic- 
tory over  France  in  1871  and  of  Germany's 
political  domination  of  the  whole  world  that 
some  people  stubbornly  shut  their  eyes  to 
that  which  they  saw." 

The  poisoner  of  Germany  was  the  same  man 
who  created  her  political  greatness.  Bismarck 
was  a  man  of  genms,  but  devoid  of  moral  bases 
in  public  life.  Hence,  he  rendered  such  serv- 
ices to  his  Fatherland  with  his  genius  as  nobody 
else  before  him,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  poi- 
soned it  through  his  lack  of  morality,  Bis- 
marck's principle  was  "  Might  before  right," — 
which  is  simply  a  translation  into  other  words 
of  the  old  vicious  principle,  "  Ti  e  end  justifies  the 
means."  The  resulting  abscesses  on  Germany's 
body  are  of  various  magnitude  and  of  vari- 
ous degree,  and  accordingly  they  have  various 
names.  Hakatism  [Polonophobism],  haughti- 
ness, the  unrestrained  desire  of  rapine,  the  de- 
lighting in  the  tortures  of  weaker  peoples,  guile 
and  falsehood  in  the  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, an  itching  in  the  fingers  for  other  people's 
property,  boastfulness,  and  garrulity, — all  these 
are  various  symptoms  of  one  disease,  blood- 
poisoning  through  the  criminal  principle,  "  The 
end  justifies  the  means."  Parallel  with  this 
manifestation  in  the  political  life  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  there  exists  a  depraving  of  its  pri- 
vate life  and  an  attendant  disappearance  of  in- 
tellectual forces  in  the  nation.  Every  educated 
man  can  without  reflection  enumerate  the  names 
of  half  a  hundred  Germans  of  genius  that  ren- 
dered gigantic  services  in  art  and  science  in  the 
period,  let  us  say,  from  1830  to  1880.  How  many 
great  Germans,  however,  could  we  give  of  the 
present  moment?  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
octogenarians,  who  have  not  yet  passed  into  the 
grave,  we  have  not  one  German  name  to  which 
mankind  could  bow  with  respect  and  gratitude. 
Bismarck,  and  after  him  nothing  but  Eulenburgs, 
Billows,  Zeppelins,  and  the  garrulous  William  II. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  Germans  of  to-day 
to  demand  of  their  government  morality  in 
politics,  continues  this  Polish  journal,  since 
they  themselves  are  "  corrupted  to  the  mar- 
row of  the  bone  by  the  mania  of  conquest." 

Millions  of  Germans  are  raving  to-day  about 
a  great  German  empire  from  Berlin  to  Bag- 
dad, about  the  complete  annihilation  of  England, 
about  the  seizure  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  and 
finally  about  the  transformation  of  France  into 
a  German  park  in  which  the  tired  warriors  and 
diplomatists  of  the  "Vaterland"  may  enjoy  a 
deserved  rest.  . 
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LOMBROSO  ON   THE   HtVPPlNESS  OF  LUNATIC  AND  OF 

GENIUS. 

pROF.  CESARK  I.OMBROSO,  .of 
Turin  University,  the  famou<;  Italian 
alienist  and  criminologist  who  some  years 
ago,  in  his  book  '*  The  Man  of  Genius," 
set  forth  the  corrr spend enccs  that  he  belicv-ed 
existed  between  genius  and  insanity,  has 
written  an  article  entitled  "  Happiness  in 
IJiois  and  in  Geniuses,"  which  may  be  found 
in  the  issue  of  the  Roman  Nuova  Antohgia. 
The  professor  here  shows  that  supreme  hap- 
piness is  enjoyed  by  maniacs  and  by  men  of 
genius,  a  happiness  far  transcending  the  emo- 
tions of  ordinary  mortals,  hut  that  the  dura- 
tion of  this  blissful  state  differs  stranirrly 
witli  the  two  classes  mentioned.  In  maniacs. 
the  fcciinus  of  great  fclicitj'  endure  perma- 
nently, indc/initely,  while  men  of  genius  ex- 
perience them  only  for  the  brit-fcst  maracnts. 
And  he  bridges  over  t)ic  distance  between 
these  two  classes  by  a  trait  which  he  finds 
very  common  in  them  both.— tliat  is  to  say, 
megalomania.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
note  that  Professor  Lombroso  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  ver\'  much  of  a  pathological  experi- 
mentalist; this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  goes  by  guess  work,  but  his  theories 
are  not  always  of  such  a  nature  (hat  they 
can  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  Nevertheless, 
his  ideas  are  invanably  interesting  and  pro- 
vocative nf  thought  and  discussion;  " 'l"he 
Man  of  (teniiis  "  was  attacked  and  defended 
all  over  Kurope. 

Pleasure  is  usually  a  fugitive  thing,  he 
commences;  it  lasts  but  a  short  rime,  and  is 
followed  by  long  periods  of  annoyance  or 
weariness  or  regret.  Pain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  persistent  and  continuous,  so 
much  so  that  cessation  therefrom  is  often  ac- 
counted a  state  of  cnjuvmcnt.  Here,  inri- 
Hentally,  mention  is  made  of  an  instrument 
constructed  by  the  author  of  this  article  for 
measuring  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
pleasure. 
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Stranjrc  to  say,  Ihe  state  of  complete  and 
iRfltinA  liappiiiess,  so  foreign  to  sane  persons, 
sccnis  tit  exist  in  maniacs.  Any  one  who  visits 
a  hinatk-  asyhiin  for  a  fc*i.v  hours,  where  he  hears 
desperate  shrieking,  imagines  that  lie  has  come 
to  a  place  of  suffcrina.  But  after  remaining 
Ihorc  for  Kome  lililr  time,  you  aRire  Uial  only 
there  can  be  met  a  type  of  hanpincss  so  pro- 
longefl  and  so  complete  as  to  (-'TV-t  the  kry  to 
the  condition  of  jny  that  is  so  exir.-nrly  flcetinjf 
in  normal  hcin«s.  .  .  .  The  ni  isi  commoTi 
delusion  of  one  afflicted  with  progressive  para- 
lytic tlemenlia  is  that  of  wealth:  millions  of 
lire,  five  hundred  hilhons,  all  the  money  in  the 
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world,  to  the  limit  of  the  idiot's  imagination 
and  powers  nf  arithnielic.  But  mostly  the  delu- 
sion of  Importance  or  grealiitss  expresses  itself 
ill  all  manner  of  form*  without  particular  cohe- 
sion. The  idiot  first  toasts  of  his  physical 
qu.ilities  and  capabilities,  his  excellent  singing;, 
his  cnomioiis  weight,  his  chest  of  steel,  his 
speed  that  enables  him  to  mn  a  thousand  mites 
a  minute,  his  bodily  secretions  of  fine  wines  and 
precious  melals.  The  women  boast  of  th«ir 
beauty,  of  the  jrwrls  and  ornaments  they  poi- 
sess,  of  the  children  they  give  birth  tn,— ,twtns 
every  d.ny, — atid  of  thetr  htisbauds.  who  are 
princes  and  emperors,  'i'hc  vcrj-  entrails  of  the 
iiL-iniac  seem  attuned  to  the  height'of  festivity, 
as  if  throuch  iiitrixicitimi ;  and  this  air  of  peren- 
nial joyfiiiiicss  radiates  cxternallv  from  cyea 
shining  with  satisfaction  in  the  height  of  con- 
scious pride.  ...  A  man  will  brag  of  hav- 
ing dug  a  tunnel  through  the  whole  earth,  of 
haxHng  slain  ten  lions,  of  sinpini:  bass,  baritone, 
and  taior  all  at  once,  of  having  n  thousand  nda- 
lifiks  in  his  liarcm ;  and  he  will  promise  vou 
palaces  and  honors  as  Ihe  reward  of  a  trifling 
favor  or  a  kind  word.  To-day  he  is  general  of 
Europe,  king  of  Rome  and  the  stars  ;  to-morrow 
he  will  be  pope,  anti-pope,  coin-specialist,  and 
prime  minister.  And  with  the  dcctinc  of  his 
mentality  his  elation  increases.  A  woman  who 
was  a  hopeless  case  of  paralytic  dementia  per- 
sisted in  repeating  on  the  two  last  days  of  her 
life,  and  even  in  the  throes  of  death,  "Oh.  how 
happy  I  am!     How  happy  I  am." 

Then    there    are    some    peculiar    lunatics 
afflicted  with  what  is  known  as  the  circulat- 
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ing  mania.  For  a  few  months  in  the  year 
they  manifest  extraordinary  activity  and 
cheerfulness;  they  rush  about  transacting  in- 
numerable business  affairs,  they  talk  inces- 
santly with  a  most  exuberant  flow  of  lan- 
guage, they  display  immense  altruism.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  they  collapse,  their  energy 
leaves  them,  and  their  buoyancy  as  well ;  they 
take  to  their  beds  and  refuse  to  speak  to  any 
one  or  to  touch  food.  Instancing  some  men 
of  genius  analogously  smitten  who  enjoyed 
periods  of  marvelous  exuberance  and  buoy- 
ancy and  creative  fervor,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  long  fits  of  the  most  terrible, 
calamitous  depression,  the  author  cites  the 
names  of  Poe,  the  philosophers  Comte  and 
Schopenhauer,  the  French  poets  Verlaine, 
Baudelaire,  and  Gerard  de  Nerval. 

Stating  that  with  megalomaniacs  happiness 
is  of  yet  shorter  duration,  because  they  are 
so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  their  ambitions, 
so  apprehensive  that  these  be  opposed  or 
thwarted.  Professor  Lombroso  passes  on  to 
some  cases  of  geniuses  who  had  megalomania. 
Tasso  and  Cardano  wished  it  inferred  that 
they  were  inspired  by  God,  Mahomet  de- 
clared openly  that  he  actually  was.  Any 
criticism  of  their  opinions  they  looked  upon 
as  extreme  persecution.  Newton  was  said 
to  have  been  murderously  infuriated  against 
his  scientific  contradictors.  The  Poet  Lucius 
would  not  rise  when  Julius  Caesar  entered 
the  Assembly  of  Poets,  because  he  consid- 
ered himself  the  better  versifier.  The  Poet 
Lenau,  in  an  access  of  delirium,  fancied  he 
was  King  of  Hungary.  Wezel,  a  German 
novelist,  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  bank 
and  of  making  his  own  bank  notes;  he  finally 
believed  he  was  God,  and  gave  his  books  the 
title,  "Works  of  God  Vezelius."  The  Prin- 
cess di  Conti,  informing  Malherbe  that  she 
could  show  him  the  most  beautiful  verses  in 
the  world,  he  replied :  "  Excuse  me,  I  have 
already  seen  them;  because  if,  as  you  say, 
they  arc  better  than  any  others,  I  must  have 
written  them  myself."  Victor  Hugo  was 
governed  by  the  obsession  of  being  not  only 
the  greatest  of  all  poets,  but  the  greatest  of 
all  men,  of  all  countries,  of  all  ages. 

But  genius  is  also  allied  with  melancholy: 

One  might  suppose  that  all  of  these,  in  their 
imagined  greatness,  would  be  the  happiest  of 
men.  However,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
for  the  worm  of  the  persecution  idea  gnaws 
at  the  most  roseate  visions  of  geniuses,  as  if  thev 
were  actual  maniacs.  It  is  almost  proverbial, 
this  tendency  to  melancholia  among  most  think- 
ers, which  corresponds  to  their  hyperesthesia. 
.  .  .  Just  because  their  sight  reaches  further 
than  the  ordinary,  and  because  occupied  with 


too  sublime  flights,  they  have  not  c 
habits  of    mind,  and   because, — like 
unlike    people    of    mere    talent, — the 
quently  unbalanced,  therefore  geniust 
pised  and  misunderstood  by  the  maj 
do  not  perceive  their  points  of  coiitac. 
rest  of  mankind,  but  who  do  see  tht 
tricities  of  conduct,  and  the  fact  that  th 
disagree  with  those  generally  accepted 
Every  one    remembers   that    Rossini's  i 
and    Beethoven's  Fidelia   were  hissed,    i 
Wagner,  and  in  our  country  Boito  becaust 
opera  MeHslofele.     "  There  has    never   I 
liberal  idea,"  writes  the  famous  novelist  Fi 
"  which  has  not  been  unpopular,  not  a  true 
that  lias  not  scandalized  the  multitude ! " 

And  as  examples  of  melancholy  associ. 
with  genius,  the  author  reminds  us  of  G 
dano  Bruno,  the  renowned  philosopher  a 
astronomer, — burnt  by  the  Holy  Inquisiti^ 
for  his  views  on  the  nature  of  God  and  tl 
constitution  of  the  universe, — Goethe,  Burn* 
Byron,  Cooper,  Comte,  the  Italian  dramatist 
Alfieri,  and  his  compatriot,  the  essayist  Leo- 
pardi.     The  professor  also  dwells  upon  the 
case  of  the  Italian   physicist  and  mathema- 
tician,  Cardano,   to  exemplify  the   frequent 
connection  of  megalomania  with  the  mania 
of  persecution.    Cardano,  he  relates,  declared 
himself  the  seventh  genius  of  creation,  add- 
ing that  only  one  was  bom  every  ten  cen- 
turies; he  asserted  that  he  had  learned  Greek 
and  Latin  in  three  days,  had  solved  40,cxx3 
problems,  and  made  200,000  discoveries;  he 
claimed    to   have   risen   again    after   death. 
This  man  was  haunted  by  the  notion  that 
he  had  innumerable  enemies,  who  were  all 
conspiring  against  his  life,  and  he  accused  the 
faculty  of  the  Paduan  University  of  attempt- 
ing to  poison   him.     Cardano  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  a  suit  and  head  dress  of 
thick  leather;  in  the  daytime  he  would  wear 
leaded  soles  weighing  eight  pounds,  and  at 
night  would  roam  about  armed  to  the  teeth, 
his  face  covered  with  black  cloth. 

Yet  there  is  compensation  for  those  melan- 
cholic fits  so  frequent  in  celebrated  thinkers 
and  writers. 

Geniuses,  indeed,  enjoy  moments  of  brief  but 
supernal  felicity.  These  are  the  moments  of 
creative  frenzy,  which  in  so  many  respects  re- 
semble the  psychic  accesses  of  epileptics;  only, 
since  not  an  ordinary  brain  is  being  agitated  by 
convulsions,  but  a  great  mind,  instead  of  some 
atrocious  bestiality  or  dark  crime  there  results 
a  work  of  lofty  character.  Beaconsfield  writes 
that  he  feels  as  if  there  were  but  a  step  from  in- 
tense mental  concentration  to  madness.  He  says 
that  he  can  hardly  describe  what  he  feels  in  the 
moments  when  his  sensations  are  abnormally 
acute  and  intense,  that  everything  about  him 
seems  to  be  alive,  that  he  seems  to  be  ravinR, 
and  is  scarcely  sure  that  he  really  exists.    Aaal- 
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|%)Kous    are  the  confessions  of   SL    Paul.    Nict- 
'zschc,  .ind  Dnstojcvski.     .    .     .     Anil  the  illus- 
*trious    Beethoven  says:  "Musical  inspiratiun  is 
I  lo  Rie  that  mysterious  state  in  which  the  whole 
world  appears  to  Miape  itself  into  a   va"*!   har- 
mony,  when   every   fccHnK   siid  every  [huuKhl    I 
,  i    have  lecm  lo  resomul  witliin  me,  when  all  the 
ll     forces  vi  nature  seem  to  become  instriimenls  for 
iDCi  when  my  wlwlc  hody  is  seized  with  violent 


!.hivering    and    my    liair    stands    up    on    Mid,' 

Thus,  concludrs  Lombroso,  "  may  coin- 
plfte  happiness  be  found,  by  a  strange  corf 
trait,  nnlv  in  the  rxtrcme  condition  of  para- 
\in\  in  the  Jjr*.t  rasp  if  is  endiirinp  and  strrile; 
lytic  dementia  and  in  that  of  peniiis  creative.'* 
in  the  other,  spasmiNlic  and  fruitftit. 


WHO  WILL   WIN    IN    PERSIA,— SHAH   OK    PEOPLE? 


A  DEKP  interest  in  the  progress  of  Con- 
stitucional  reform  in  Persia  is  mani* 
fested  by  the  Russian  press  and  the  Russian 
public  generally.  Russian  publicists  are  very 
well  informed  on  Persian  affairs,  and,  therc- 
fiirc,  the  foltowinn  summary  of  events  in 
Persia,  whidi  appears  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Rusikoye  Bo£alslro.  is  notewortiiy. 

The  great  Iranian  nice,  says  this  serious 
Russian  review,  which  withstood  for  nearly 
5000  years  both  the  fiircinn  barbarism  and 
the  native  tyrant  and  u.surpcr,  now  stands  at 
the  crossroads.  Rapidly  i^uinniariziii^  the 
events  of  the  present  revolutionary  luovc- 
incnt.  tlie  writer  in  the  Russk'jyt-  lioga/s/ru 
says: 

In  n)o6  the  Shah  Mu^alTar-ed-diIl  reluctantly 
signed  a  "  harat "  assurinj;  the  Persian  people  of 
a  constitution  and  free  institutions.  1  hi!^  mani- 
feMo  wai  conlimied  hy  Moh;tmmed  Ali  Mirza, 
who  had  sHcceedcd  hi.s  father  to  the  I'ersian 
throne.  Rut  from  the  vcrj-  hcKinnin^  there  was 
fell  a  reactionary  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Shah  and  those  stirroundioR  him.  The  Liheral 
minii*iry  was  dismissed.  Kven  the  Moilerate 
Conservative*  cuiiid  not  huld  their  places,  and 
the  reaciioriaries  enjoyed  the  conlidence  of  Ali- 
Moharnuied.  The  Liheral  movement  was  linally 
stifled,  and  its  leaders  dcil  beyond  lite  bmindarj". 
The  troops  of  the  Sliah  have  not  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  ?<lnnipin(r  out  entirely  the  opposition 
movement.  The  struggle  fi>r  lil)orty  soon  hiazetl 
up  in  full  vigor,  and  there  is  all  reaNoii  to  be- 
lieve that  the  reactionaries  have  ha<]  only  a  pre- 
ntalure  victory. 

The  struggle,  in  its  latest  pha.srs,  was  cen- 
tered around  .Tabriz,  the  nest  of  the  revo- 
lutionaries, with  their  chief  Sattar-Kfuui. 
The  latter  demand  tlie  convocation  of  a 
medglis  before  disarming,  which  the  Shah 
refuses. 

Eymid.  the  general  of  tlic  reaclionar>-  army. 
has  given  Tabriz  an  nllimatum,  but  bjis  .icli-d 
from  the  beginning  without  decision.  And  there 
are  other  intlicjtltcnis  ttiifavurabk*  Ii>  the  cause 
of  the  Shah.  A  proclam.ition  has  been  issued 
by  the  Mushtaids,  or  Ulcms.  of  Ncd/ef,  declar- 
ing that  "  the  preservation  of  Ulam  and  the 
power  of  the  governnienl  depend  uiKtn  a  con- 
slitnlional  order  of  things."  Now  Nedzcf.  a 
!»mal]   town  in  Turkish  Asia,  is  noted   far  the 


grave  of  the  Khalii  Ali,  and  is  for  (he  Shuite 
!-ect  just  as  hol^-  as  Me«ca  or  Medina.  The 
(Jlcms  of  Ncdzct,  therefore,  enjoy  great  authoir- 
ity  in  the  Shiiilc-Mussnlmau  world,  of  which 
Persia  constitutes  a  part.  A  proclamation  such 
a^  this  ciHild  not  but  aw/  dissci^sion  among  the 
Iroop.s  of  the  react iotiaries,  ami  it  wa*.  tlierefurc 
unwi^  of  Kynud  to  hesitate  in  In*,  operations 
against  Tabrv,  even  after  the  ilale  of  his  ulti- 
matum had  expirc<L  Meanwhile  another  proc- 
laniatiou  was  issued  by  the  Ulcnis  of  Ncdzel 
caUiiig  for  a  holy  war  against  the  .Shah's  gov- 
ennneiit.  Aiuj  when  an  attack  was  then  made 
by  ]*'ynud  011  'I'.-iliriz  he  was  beaten  hack  with 
heavy  loss.  whercniKJu  many  Marriors  descried 
to  the  revohition.'ifies.  In  •  ti>p<:)su ion  to  the  proc- 
lamution  of  the  L'lenis  of  Ncdzef.  buwevcr,  the; 
L'lem.^  of  Krrbel  (where  IhtvM-in.  Ilie  ^rau'lson 
of  MohamnK-<l.  \\i\s  kilteil).  alw;Lys  .it  variance 
with  ihe  formtT,  have  issued  a  proelain-itioii  on 
their  part  to  the  effect  that  those  opposing  the 
present  system  were  apostates.  The  Chief  Oleoi, 
at  Teheran,  also  made  the  same  proclamation. 
This  declaration  strengthened  ver>'  much  the 
Rovernmenl  of  ihi-  Siiali  Many  arrests  have 
been  made,  and,  on  the  other  Iianil,  an  ordinance- 
was  issue*!  to  eonvoke  a  niedglis.  llic  elections 
for  which  were  to  take  place  on  Ocinber  i.|  and 
its  opening  on  November  1.  At  the  same  time 
a  hmian  was  issued  cUangiiiK  a  tew  staiiUes  in 
the  fundamental  laws  and  prescribing  rcguLitioHK 
for  the  eleetions. 

But  tl»c  Tabriz  povcrnment  was  nor  idlr 
either.  It  reorganized  itself  and  rccruired  its 
army,  and  vigorously  ajntinucd  its  propa- 
(;aiula.  Soon  many  cities  lu-tween  Tabrii", 
and  Teheran  were  seized  by  the  revolution- 
aries. 'I'he  cause  <if  the  Shah  went  frotn 
Iwd  to  worse,  and  finally  the  new-s  came  to 
Teheran  that  the  army  of  F.ynini  hail  de- 
serted to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  himself 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  At  the  same 
time,  another  proclamation  was  issued  by 
tlic  l-'lems  of  Kerhei,  reversing  their  previotis 
opinion,  and  declaring  themselves  now  to  be 
in  full  .iiympath)   wiili  the  revolutionaries. 

Under  these  unfavorable  ei re nm stances  a  new 
ex^jcdition  has  been  disoatcliwl  by  Ihe  Shah's 
government  again-il  Tahri/.  This  expfdiliim 
was  headed  by  the  Russian  colonel.  I.yakhnv. 
l.y.ikhov  has  nrgauiwd  the  Cossacks  of  Ilie  Shah 
according  to  the  organization  of  the  Donan  Co.s- 
sacks,  and  now  he  is  making  Oic  expedition  with 
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them.  On  the  way  to  Tabriz  he  has  been  joined 
by  the  remnant  of  Eynud's  troops  and  by  the 
robber  band  of  Kakhim.  Now  the  "  Cossacks  " 
have  gone  on  the  expedition  without  hope  of  vic- 
tory. The  fragment  of  Eynud's  army  has  been 
demoralized,  and  the  Kakhim's  band  joined  the 
expedition  rather  for  the  sake  of  plundering 
than  for  assisting  the  Shah. 

Since  this  review  was  written  the  cause  of 


the  people  has  virtually  triumphed.  Reports 
of  the  struggle  over  the  constitution  are  con- 
flicting, It  is  fairly  certain,  however,  that 
the  monarch  has  acceded  to  the  principal  de- 
mands of  his  people.  England  and  Russia 
have  semi-officially  announced  that  they  will 
recognize  only  a  constitutional  regime  at 
Teheran. 


THE  RECREATION  OF  YOUNG  CITY  GIRLS. 


A  NYTHNG  appearing  in  the  public 
prints  over  the  signature  "  Jane  Ad- 
dams  "  compels  attention.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  Charities  and  the  Commons  this  estimable 
lady  makes  one  of  her  characteristic  appeals, 
which  municipal  authorities  throughout  the 
country  would  do  well  to  heed. 

It  is  estimated  that  to-day  there  are  in 
the  United  States  no  fewer  than  3,000,000 
young  women  engaged  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. Lawyers  and  doctors,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  storekeepers,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  are  eager  to  obtain  their 
services  and  to  profit  by  their  labor.  All  day 
long,  at  the  typewriter,  the  sales-counter,  the 
sewing-machine,  or  the  loom,  and  then,  in 
the  evening, — what  ?    We  quote  here : 

Never  before  in  civilization  have  such  num- 
bers of  girls  been  suddenly  released  from  the 
protection  of  the  home  and  permitted  to  walk 
unattended  upon  city  streets  and  to  work  under 
alien  roofs;  for  the  first  time  they  are  being 
prized  more  for  their  labor  power  than  for  their 
innocence,  their  tender  beauty,  their  ephemeral 
gayety.  Society  cares  more  for  the  products 
they  manufacture  than  for  their  immemorial  abil- 
ity to  knead  over  the  bread  of  life  and  reaffirm 
the  charm  of  existence.  .  .  .  The  love  of 
pleasure  will  not  be  denied,  and  when  no  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  its  expression  it 
turns  mto  all  sorts  of  malignant  and  vicious 
appetites.  Seeing  these,  we,  the  middle-aged, 
grow  quite  distracted  and  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
restrictive  measures.  We  even  try  to  dam  up 
the  sweet  fountain  itself  because  we  are  af- 
frighted by  these  turgid  streams. 

But  it  is  the  city  itself  that  has  failed  in 
its  obligations  in  this  matter,  turning  over  to 
commercialism  practically  all  the  provisions 
for  public  recreation. 

We  need  only  to  look  about  us  to  perceive  that 
quite  as  one  set  of  men  have  organized  the  young 
people  into  industrial  enterprises  in  order  to 
profit  from  their  toil,  so  another  set  of  men, 
and  women  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  entered 
the  neglected  field  of  recreation  and  have  organ- 
ized enterprises  which  make  profit  out  of  their 
invincible  love  of  pleasure.  .  .  .  Apparently 
the  modern  city  sees  in  these  girls  only  two 
possibilities,   both   of    them   commercial :   first, 


a  chance  to  utilize  by  day  their  labor  power 
in  factories  and  shops,  and  then  another  chance 
in  the  evening  to  extract  from  them  their 
petty  wages  by  pandering  to  their  love  of 
pleasure. 

In  every  city  arise  so-called  "places,". — gin- 
palaccs  they  are  called  in  fiction ;  in  Chicago  we' 
euphemistically  say  merely  "  places," — in  which 
alcohol  is  dispensed,  not  to  allay  thirst,  but,  pre- 
tending to  stimulate  gayety,  it  is  sold  solely  to 
empty  pockets.  Huge  dance-halls  are  opened 
to  which  hundreds  of  young  people  are  attracted, 
standing  wistfully  outside  a  roped  circle,  for 
within  it  5  cents  will  procure  for  five  minutes 
the  sense  of  allurement  and  intoxication  which 
is  sold  in  lieu  of  innocent  pleasure.  These 
coarse  and  illicit  merrymakings  remind  one  of 
the  unrestrained  jollities  of  Restoration  Lon- 
don, confusing  joy  with  lust  and  gayety  with 
debauchery. 

Looking  at  the  girls  streaming  along  our 
city  streets  one  may  perhaps  see  only  "  the 
self-conscious  walk,  the  giggling  speech,  the 
preposterous  clothing,  but  through  the  huge 
hat  with  its  wilderness  of  feathers  the  girl 
announces  to  the  world  that  she  is  here.  She 
proclaims  that  she  is  ready  to  live."  We 
have  no  business,  says  Miss  Addams,  to  com- 
mercialize pleasure.  "  Almost  instant  suc- 
cess attends  the  first  efforts  of  the  city  in 
making  municipal  provision  for  recreation." 

Chicago  has  seventeen  parks  with  playing 
fields,  gymnasiums,  and  baths,  which  at  present 
enroll  thousands  of  young  women  and  girls. 
These  same  parks  are  provided  with  beautiful 
halls  which  are  used  for  many  purposes,  rent 
free,  and  are  given  over  to  any  band  of  young 
people  who  wish  to  conduct  dancing  parties  sub- 
ject to  city  supervision  and  chaperonage.  Many 
social  clubs  have  deserted  neighboring  saloons 
for  these  municipal  drawing-rooms,  beautifully 
decorated  with  growing  plants  supplied  by  the 
park  greenhouses,  and  flooded  with  electric 
lights  supplied  by  the  park  power-house.  In  the 
saloon  halls  the  young  people  were  obliged  to 
'■pass  money  freely  over  the  bar,"  and  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion  they  usually 
stayed  until  morning.  .  .  .  The  free  rent  in 
the  park  hall,  the  good  food  in  the  park  res- 
taurant supplied  at  any  cost,  have  made  possible 
three  parties  closing  at  eleven  o'clock  instead  of 
one  party  breaking  up  at  daylight,  too  often  in 
disorder. 
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T  NO'i'ICE  the  Evening  Post  advisrs 
bonds,  nor  stocks,  now,"  said  a  New 
York  newspaper  reader  to  a  financial  acquain- 
tance last  month.  "  I  have  a  legacy  to  in- 
vest, but  I've  never  bought  bonds.  What  do 
you  think  arc  the  best  ?  " 

"  It  depends  uii  what  kind  you  need." 

"  What  kinds  arc  tlicrc?" 

"  One  kind  is  best  to  be  turned  into  cash, 
at  iin  emergency,  without  loss  of  time  or 
money;  another  is  best  to  hold  onto  and  get 
high  income  out  of :  and  a  third  has  the  best 
prwpects  to  rise  in  price,  tuuether  with  a  pro- 
tection agiiinst  loss." 

"  How  much  of  eacli.'*' 

"  Tell  your  banker  how  much  of  your  sal- 
ary' vou  save,  h<iw  ■kinm  your  children  will 
need  ciiucatin^,  and  so  forth,  and  he  will 
make  yun  out  a  list  and  a  plan. 

"  You  will  find  it  quite  entertaining  to 
Study  bond  individualities.  You'll  soon  src 
why  there  is  no  single  '  best  bond  '  f«)r  a  fain- 


il)  to  depend  on,  any  more  than  a  single 
medicine  or  best  food." 

'ITiis  conversation  featured  in  the  invest- 
ment of  one  reader  of  the  Rfevibw  of  Re- 
\ihws.  It  seems  proper  to  repeat  it  here  for 
the  information  of  others,  because  it  is  under 
the  three  heads  mentioned  above  that  recent 
articles  in  financial  periodicals  have  this 
month  been  reviewed,  commented  on,  and 
illustrated  by  typical  b<)nds. 

The  interest  in  bonds  at  present  is  genuine 
and  judici«»us,  .is  the  Etrtiing  Post's  anicte 
demonstrated.  It  appeared  Decemlwr  12, 
and  ran  in  pnrt : 

Tlic  "oiilstdc  public"  abandoned  the  stode 
iiiarkfl  two  or  tliri-c  weeks  ano.  and  It.is  not 
cumc  l>ack ;  btit  il  li.i<i  not  .ib.-iii(lniic(l  thr  boiid 
market.  wIktc.  iiulccd.  a  very  healthy  and  rc- 
.lAsuniig  iiivrsltncnt  movt'rnenl  is  in  pnijjrcss. 
That  tiiuveuicin  i^  no  less  ({ratifying:  Ix'causc  it 
is  absolnti-ly  tionnnl.  In  (.'ivt,  Miir  i>l'  the  oddi- 
ties of  this  very  odd  afierpanic  ]car  has  licen 
tlic  very  bflatt-il  arrival  of  the  investor  in  that 
]K>rtion  uf  the  market. 


THE  BEST  FOR  PROFIT. 


*''T^HE  real  charm  of  the  convertible  rail- 
way btnul  strikes  deep  into  the 
psycholtiny  of  investment.  It  has  a  kind  uf 
'  heads  1  win,  tails  I  dun't  lose,'  quality." 

'*  The  owner  of  the  convertible  bond  en- 
joys soniewliat  of  the  speculative  emotion 
without  its  seriouj  risks.  If  the  stock  rises 
hr  5<*es  his  bond  rise,  too;  if  it  (alls  his  bond 
falls  ali-o.  but  not  often  below  a  certain  in- 
vestment rate  point." 

This  neat  di*>A:ri()tiun  is  from  the  Rtulroati 
Agr  (iazette  of  I)ea*mlKT  ii.  It  reniarkeil 
on  the  hiph  popularity  of  the  "  convertible  " 
at  present ;  out  of  $40,cx)o,ooo  bonds  Iviu^jht 
nn  the  New  \'ork  Stock  Kxchanpe  during  a 
typical  week,  ^^.orxi.ntx), — one  our  of  right, 
— were  convrrtibles.  But  this  professional 
journal  did  not  stop  to  explain  just  how  It 
is  th.it  an  investor  can  \>\\\  a  chance  of  E^in 
uitboiit  an  equal  risk  of  loss. 

An  example  may  be  supplied  by  turning 
to  the  Kxchange  sales  of  the  same  week  that 
the  above  appeared.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  notcs-of-hand  of  the  Atchison  Railway, 


unsecured  by  any  lien  on  property,  were  sold 
at  I02-I02f^.  And  these  prices  were  mate- 
rially lusher  th:ui  tliose  of  any  other  4  per 
cnit.  iMjnds  of  tliis  road, — even  the  general 
mortgages. 

Why?  BccausiT  tlie  Atdiison  4s  uf  1955 
are  fonvirliliU  into  /ftthison  stock,  dollar  for 
dollar,  face  value.  A  :fii(XX)  bond  is  good 
for  ten  shares  of  stuck  any  time  the  holder 
wishes  up  to  June  1,  iqi8. 

Obviously,  the  Ixmds  will  usually  sell  a 
little  above  the  stock.  'Ilic  latter  parsed  1 10 
in  1906,  and  108  in  1907.  The  road  is  im- 
proving its  earning  power,  and  the  stock  even- 
tually is  expected  to  go  even  higher.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  a  couple  of  pf>ints  below  p:tr.  Before 
if  reaches  103.  those  who  purch.i-M-vl  :hc  "  con- 
vertibles "  the  week  ending  December  11, 
will  lie  able  to  sell  at  a  profit. 

Now  for  the  other  side:  During  the  sharp 
break  in  the  fall  of  i()<>7,  this  stork  sold 
down  to  about  66;  these  horuh  only  to  80. 

Again,  in  February,  the  stock  slumped  to 
66,   and   rose   little  above   72;   whereas   the 
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bonds  held  between  85^-88?^.  Since  July, 
they  have  stayed  above  90,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected in  any  norma!  times  of  the  promise 
to  pay  of  the  Atchison  Railway,  a  road  strong 
enough  to  have  earned  all  its  interest  charges 
more  than  twice  over  even  during  the  tough 
year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

Other  convertibles  worth  attention  are  the 
Pennsylvania  sJ^s,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
4s,  the  New  Haven  6s,  and,  among  "  indus- 
trials," the  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  4s,  and 
the  General  Electric  5s. 


For  those  who  sell,  the  convertible  has  the 
advantage  of  attracting  the  public,  holding 
old  stockholders  (to  whom  the  bonds  are  of- 
fered at  a  lower  price)  and  yet  involving  no 
mortgage. 

The  caution  for  the  investor  is  to  figure  out 
what  he  is  paying  for  just  a  bond.  If  the 
price  is  not  too  high  for  the  yield, — and  if 
the  company's  credit  is  high  enough  for  safety 
as  with  the  enterprises  mentioned  above. — the 
convertible  bond  is  certainly  "  the  best  for 
profit." 


THE   BEST  TO  HOLD. 


X-TALF  the  story  of  trolley,  electric  light, 
gas,  and  telephone  bond  investment  lies 
in  this  quotation  from  Moody's  Magazine  of 
last  month ; 

"  Not  being  so  well  known  as  railroads,  the 
public  utilities  frequently  sell  at  lower  prices 
even  when  they  are  a  better  security." 

Here  is  big  income, — 5  per  cent,  and  more, 
— if  the  buyer  is  in  position  to  hold  on.  His 
interest  may  be  as  safe  as  human  ingenuity 
applied  to  protection  of  plant,  etc.,  can 
make  it;  also  his  principal,  when  due;  but 
a  forced  sale  in  the  meantime  might  bring  a 
loss  on  the  bonds,  "  not  being  so  well 
known."  So  anticipate  cash  needs,  as  by  own- 
ing good  railroad  bonds,  or  keeping  enough 
in  banks  before  buying  most  utilities. 

The  other  half  of  the  story  appears  from 
the  words  itah'cized  in  this  further  quotation: 

Records  show  that  tlie  discriminating  selec- 
tion of  stocks  and  bonds  in  public  utility  com- 
panies have,  during  the  past  ten  years,  proven 
the  most  profitable  and  safe  kind  of  investment 


which  can  be  found.  The  best  of  them  being 
based  on  public  franchises,  located  in  growing 
communities  and  serving  to  the  community  light, 
heat,  or  power,  which  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
are  in  a  far  stronger  position  than  a  number  of 
other  lines  of  productive  effort. 

Of  course,  it  is  idle  to  ask  a  busy  man,  or 
a  woman  with  no  taste  for  money  matters, 
to  learn  "  discrimination  "  in  this  field. 

Indeed,  ft  is  a  mistake,  even  for  people 
fairly  informed  on  finance,  to  rely  too  much 
on  their  own  judgment  in  finding  "  the  best  " 
utilities.  They  follow  no  uniform  methods 
of  accounting,  as  do  the  railroads. 

So  the  first  "  discrimination "  must  be 
turned  on  the  banker.  Plenty  of  firms  spe- 
cialize in  public  utility  securities.  Some  take 
up  one  branch  only,  as  gas  or  electric  bonds. 
Of  all  these  firms,  some  show  by  far  the  long- 
est and  strongest  records  of  having  consis- 
tently sold  their  clients  "  the  best."  Only 
as  coming  from  such  a  firm  do  statements  of 
earnings  and  prospects  impress  the  educated 
investor. 


THE  BEST   FOR   EMERGENCIES. 


'*\/OU  have  simply  got  to  exercise  your 
brain  to  make  anything  out  of  these 
big-issue,  '  listed  '  bonds.  The  public  takes 
for  granted  that  anything  selling  high  must 
be  safe, — anything  selling  low  must  be  cheap. 
A  few  take  time  to  get  the  facts  behind  the 
bond.    They  are  the  successful  investors." 

The  vice-president  of  one  of  the  strongest 
American  banks  made  this  remark  last 
month  to  the  writer.  The  latter  had  just 
commented  on  the  morning- newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  month's  big  railroad  and  bank- 
ing event.  They  were  entitled  "  The  Rock 
Island  Situation,"    "  But  they  might  just  as 


well  be  headed  'The  Balkan  Situation,'  or 
written  in  Assyrian,  for  all  the  practical  good 
they  will  do  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
readers." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  vice-president,  "  and  there 
you  have  a  good  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
Rock  Island  refunding  4s  arc  now  selling  at 
only  $900  on  the  $1000." 

What  the  banker  had  in  mind  makes  a 
good  story.  It  brings  in  some  entertaining 
bits  of  American  history,  and  American 
finance, — both  the  old-fashioned  kind?  and 
the  new  "  high  "  kind. 

And  to  tell  this  story  before  the  review 
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purposed  herein  nf  artifles  from  tlic  Lomlnn 
Sta/iii,  (he  Railuny  ,i^e  Gazelle,  the  New 
^'ork  Evening  Post,  and  Watt  SirccI  Sum- 
nuiry.  \\\\\  furnish  a  typical  "  brain  exercise  " 
tur  readers  in  search  of  "  the  best  bonds  for 
emerncnties." 

The  Ruck  Island  refundinjis  arc  fair  rep- 
resentatives of  the  kind  of  bond  that  can  be 
sold  in  a  hiirr>'.  'Jhcy  arc  listed  on  the  Ex- 
chanjics  of  New  York,  I^iodun,  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg;,  and  IVrlin.  More  than  #72.ot)rt,- 
txxj  ot  them  are  owned,  not  only  by  investors 
and  dealers  in  America,  En^^land,  I^Ioltand 
and  Germany,  but  also  b>  the  137  New  V'ork 
State  s;ivings  banks,  for  which  they  are 
"  legal."  and  which  arc  big  buyers  of  rail- 
road blinds;  and  they  are  also  in  demand 
by  National  banks,  which  are  allowed  to 
send  them  to  the  'IVeasur)-  in  exchange  for 
Uncle  Sam's  deposits. 

Lincoln's  prophecy. 

One  of  the  first  to  have  a  visinn  of  the 
old  Rock  Island's  empire  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  ]8bo  he  was  attorney  for  the  little 
"Chicago  &  Rock  Island"  line.  Its  track 
ran  west  from  Chlcaj;o.  striking  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  island  which  ;;ave  the  road  a 
name.  Tlirrc  it  had  built  the  first  railroad 
bridge  across  the  big  river,  the  main  artery 
of  commerce  of  the  day. 

A  howl  went  up  from  the  river-steamboat 
owners.  They  actually  ^ot  an  order  from 
an  Iowa  judge  that  thc'bridge  should  he 
lorn  down  .is  an  obstruction  to  navigation! 

But  Lincoln  read  the  future  better.  He 
carried  rlie  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  won  it.  He  even  dared 
to  prophesy  (as  Frank  II.  Spearman  recalls 
in  "  'l"hc  Strategy  of  Grrnt  Railroads ") 
"  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  traveling  by  railroad  would 
equal,  and  perhaps  cxcecil,  those  traveling 
down  the  river  by  Iwat." 

PIONEERING,   PROFITS,  AVD  CONSERVATISM. 

The  rest  is  history.  Within  sixty  years 
the  Rock  Island  had  thrown  out  some  .1700 
miles  of  track,  penetrating  Illinois  and  ten 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  had  meanwhile  grown  in  popu- 
lation from  about  jt.ooD.ooo  to  more  than 
1 4.ooo.oi>"i. 

Thenauir  "  Rock  Island  "  got  to  mean  not 
oidy  pioneering,  but  also  profits  and  conser- 
vatism. Despite  its  spells  of  sudden  growth. 
It  never  defaulted  on  the  interest  or  princi- 
pal of  its  debts. 
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Moreover,  it  passed  the  crises  of  the  Civil 
War,  187J.  1884.  l8yo,  i8yj  (and  to 
bring  the  matter  up  to  date.  1907)  with- 
out even  the  cessation  of  its  yearly  cash 
dividend. 

The  strength  and  conservatism  of  this  old- 
fashioned  road  in  1897  were  signiHcanr. 
Four  of  its  directors  had  served  for  sixteen 
years.  'I'he  average  term  of  service  was 
about  nine  and  three-quarter  years.  These 
cautions  gentlemen  had  lowereil  dividends  to 
2  per  cent,  during  *gs-'i-7.  but  did  not  fail 
to  spend  a  reasonable  amount  to  keep  track, 
engines,  and  cars  in  good  shape.  Yet  this 
period  bankrupted  the  Union  Pacific,  North- 
em  Pacific,  Atchison,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Krie,  Reading, — indeed,  one-third  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  United  States! 

Certainly  the  [lerfomiancc  must  have  been 
unusual  to  confuse  the  public  mirul  s<.)  that 
the  very  name  of  tlic  road  is  now  generally 
obscure,  except  to  rhiisc  who  live  on  the  line, 
and  to  dealers  in  bonds. 

TMi;    NEW   iJiBKCrfJRS. 

After  W.  Tl.  Moore,  U.  Ci.  Reed,  J.  H. 
Moore,  and  W.  K.  Leeds  were  elected  as 
directors  of  the  Rock  Islaml  Railway,  in 
i<X>i.  some  two  thousand  miles  were  soon 
added  to  the  road,  stretching  it  to  KI  Paso, 
Galveston,  Memphis,  and  other  strategic 
points.  This  aroused  some  comment:  the 
new  directors  were  not  all  known  as  rail- 
ro.id  men ;  it  had  been  the  consolidation  chief* 
ly  of  big  "  industrials,"  such  as  National  Bis- 
cuit. Diamond  Match,  and  the  tin-plate  mills 
afterward  sohl  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  that  had  made  their  imagina- 
tion and  daring  conspicuous. 

But  this  was  nnihing  to  the  criticism  of 
"  RfK'k  Island,"  by  financial  and  public 
prints,  beginning  August,  tfjoa,  when  two 
new  corporations  appeared. — the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroa//,  and  the 
Rock    Island  Company. 

The  first  of  these  owned  something  valu- 
able,— most  of  the  stock  of  the  old  Railu'<7jf. 
The  second  was  hard  to  interpret,  except  as 
merelv  a  means  to  control  the  first,  through 
ownership  of  its  stock,  at  a  smaller  invest- 
ment of  money. 

And  tlu-  TWO  together,  after  deducting  all 
duplications  of  securities  exchanged  between 
one  company  ami  another,  had  made  $i02,- 
5<:>o.ooo  face  value  grow  where  only  $75,- 
(XXJ.ooo  had  grown  before ! 

The  mystery  to  most  security  holders  \% 
easy  to  imagine.     Sunday  papers  and  scnsa- 
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tional  magazines  made  great  copy  out  of  this 
exploit  of  "  high  finance,"  often  through 
hasty  and   inaccurate  statements,  of  course. 

Naturally,  the  new  companies  still  repre- 
sent "  Rock  Island  "  to  the  popular  mind, 
although  they  have  absolutely  no  lien  on  the 
earnings  of  the  old  Railway. 

Of  course,  the  Railroad/,  though  only  a 
"  paper  "  company,  had  a  function  that  was 
real  enough.  For  instance,  it  soon  added  to 
its  holdings  of  Railzfay  stock  the  entire  stock 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  By  swap- 
ping traffic  between  the  two  roads,  enormous 
savings  seemed  possible. 

Only  the  successful  event  can  justify  such 
daring  to  the  public  mind.  So  far,  the 
"holding"  of  the  'Frisco  has  not  done  its 
part  toward  raising  the  market  prices  of  the 
new  stocks  and  bonds  to  anything  like  their 
face  value. 

PROSPECTS   FOR   THE  "  KAll.road"    AND  THE 
"  COMPANY." 

It  is  fair  to  report  before  finishing  with  the 
two  new  corporations,  that  many  observers 
from  other  than  a  stock  market  viewpoint 
give  them  a  good  chance  to  pull  through. 
This  chance  has  looked  better  since  last 
month,  when  Speyer  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
American  underwriting  firms,  bought  $30,- 
000,000  of  the  'Frisco's  new  5  per  cent, 
bonds.  "  This  means  much  to  the  company," 
suggests  the  Wall  Street  Summary,  "  as  great 
banking  houses  always  investigate  every  phase 
of  a  bond  before  offering  it  to  clients." 

Of  course,  earning  power,  past,  present,  and 
prospective,  has  been  considered,  together  with 
the  magnificent  territory  served. 

The  company  serves  a  veritable  empire,  which 
is  growing  rapidly,  and  with  the  immense  pres- 
tige which  the  name  of  Speyer  &  Co.  gives  to  a 
security,  the  new  bonds  should  be  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  investors. 

The  country  traversed  is  productive  and  most 
judges  believe  that  the  Southwest  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  sections  in  the  United  States  for 
the  development  of  railroads. 

Here  is  apparently  an  investment  opportu- 
nity, at  the  price  merely  of  a  simple  mental 
feat, — to  wish  both  the  company  and  the 
xzWroad  well,  but  to  forget  all  about  them, 
and  get  at  "  the  facts  behind  the  bond.*' 

WHAT   THE   SECURITY   IS. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way  was  operating  and  owning  or  leasing  in 
its  own  right,  on  June  30,  1908,  7969  miles 
of  road,  1386  locomotives,  8og  passenger 
cars,  and  39,s8i  freight  cars;  also  terminals 


and  entrance  into  most  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley, — from  Chicago  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  to  Denver  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; from  Minneapolis  and  South  Dakota 
in  the  North,  to  El  Paso  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  the  South. 

This  is  the  railroad  behind  the  bonds  under 
discussion, — its  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
gold  4s,  due  April  i,  1934.  Last  month  in 
these  pages  it  was  shown  that  a  bond  investi- 
gition  could  be  briefly  put  and  clearly 
grouped  under  three  heads, — legal,  financial, 
and  personal, — to  answer  the  bondholder's 
three  questions:  What  is  the  security  for  my 
principal  ?  What  are  the  earnings  to  pay  my 
interest?  and  What  kind  of  men  are  running 
this  road  ? 

A  copy  of  the  mortgage  shows  the  bond 
to  be  a  first  lien  on  1148  miles  of  the  Rail- 
way  and  a  second  lien  on  5649  miles  more. 
All  things  considered,  the  rate  is  moderate. 

Another  point  of  strength  "  has  probably 
not  received  sufficient  investing  notice,"  ex- 
plains the  IVall  Street  Journal  of  December 
16,  as  follows: 

The  Rock  Island  4s  rest  for  their  safety  on 
terminal  properties  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  on  various  other  properties,  in- 
cluding equipment  shops.  The  point  to  be  re- 
garded is  that  the  enhancement  of  terminal  prop- 
erty with  the  growth  of  city  valuation  is  con- 
stantly giving  an  increased  security  to  any  bonds 
that  are  based  thereon.  If  there  is  anything  that 
gives  existing  railroads  a  natural  monopoly  it 
is  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  new  lines 
getting  independent  terminal  relations  with  the 
competing  points  from  which  they  draw  and  into 
which  they  distribute  traffic. 

Finally  the  bonds  are  named  in  the  New 
York  law,  and  for  ten  years  have  more  than 
satisfied  its  tests  as  to  earnings,  and  propor- 
tion of  stock  to  bonds. 

SECOND EARNINGS. 

A  key  to  the  second  answer  (and  also  the 
third)  is  furnished  by  the  articles  formerly 
referred  to,  which  have  appeared  in  reputable 
and  accurate  journals  of  finance.  To  sup- 
plement at  this  point,  the  reports  of  the 
KoiXway,  the  old  and  original  "  Rock  Island," 
make  pretty  good  reading.  They  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  reports  of  the  Rock  Island 
Company. 

After  the  object  of  the  game  is  grasped, — 
to  run  your  big  railroad  machine  so  as  to 
make  money,  yet  to  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  better  machine,  in  better  traffic  terri- 
tory,— a  file  of  railroad  reports  are  not  half 
as  bad  as  they  look. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  newspaper. 
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which  rarely  fails  to  show  the  darker  siMc, 
commented  thus  on  the  report  of  the  Rail- 
u/ay  fur  tlic  year  of  hard  sledding  cndinj; 
June  30,  1908,  which  showed  nor  only  all 
fixed  charpcs  earned,  iD^cihcr  with  a  s!^ 
per  cent,  dividend  on  the  stock,  but  also  a 
surplus  left  over  of  $788,ckX): 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  Italtiniorc  &  Ohiu. 
(he  Loiiisvillc  &  Nnshville,  tlic  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  New  Haven,  and  a  iiuniher  of  other 
roads  criiitrd  ddieils  last  year  in  order  to  ]iay 
dividends,  it  docs  not  appear  from  the  foregoing 
statement  thai  llicrc  was  any  cause  fur  iilanii  in 
the  Rock  Island  sitiialiim.  Xorxvas  there 'as  far 
as  ihf  old  ruihvay  cnmpiitiy  jvas  foucfnu-d. 

Of  course,  i  ix>7-'o8  was  exceptionally 
touch  on  railroads.  A  sounder  idea  of  the 
Rock  Island's  ahiiit>'  to  pay  is  seen  by  rcf- 
erenre  to  the  con-iecutive  reports  of  the  road. 
During  each  of  the  five  years  prcccdiny;  the 
net  earninps  avrratred  aUnit  twice  the  entire 
amount  of  (l\rd  charjics.  July.  1008.  and 
the  followini;  nianth  show  recovery  toward 
similar  rtj^res. 

•  THIRD — PERSOXAI..  . 

The  t"o  representatives  of  the  operatinR 
ioTCC  of  thi*  uld  Kfick  Island  are  t\pical 
Western  railr«)ad  rnen.  Hodi  have  worked 
up  from  the  bottom,  aiul  in  the  vpr\'  country- 
in  which  their  present  \rork  lies.  These  men 
arc  B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
rive  committrc.  an*!  K.  L.  Winchcll,  presi- 
dent of  rhc  road.  The  record  of  the  positions 
rhcy  have  held  reads  like  a  directory  of  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  railways.  Neither  is  beyond 
middle  a(ie,  and  both  have  displayed  the  ^r\x. 
and  au^ircssiveni'ss  that  Westerners  like. 

Here  ajniin  the  Hj^ures  tell  the  story.  The 
road  has  not  been,  probably  could  not  be,  as 
economically  run  as  some  others  partly  in  its 
territory,  sitch  as  the  Atchison.  But  the  fig- 
urrs  nf  increasini;  revenue  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  increasinj;  bad  per  train  durinj;  the  last 
few  years,  excepting,  nf  course,  the  hard  times 
just  over,  show  that  opportunities  arc  not 
being  nej;Iected. 

"  Alatertal  improvements."  writes  the  I^n- 
don  Sititisl.  "  have  been  etTected  in  recent 
years  in  the  condition  of  the  roadway  of  the 
Chic.ig:o,  Rock  Island  i  Pacific." 

Ir  i')04  nearly  fio  per  criil,  nf  thtf  roadway 
w-as  laid  with  raiU  wcishinR  less  than  ^evenly 
pounds,  whereas  at  the  end  nf  Jiint*  last  less  th-m 
50  per  cait-  of  the  rtiad  was  Viid  with  these  It(?hl 
raiK  and  over  50  per  cent,  with  riilU  weighiuft 
over  seventy  pounds  per  yard. 

Ballast  is  another  significant  item.  Look- 
itig  at  the  reports,  it  appears  that  some  do 
per  cent,  of  the  road  is  now  ballasted  per- 


manently with  rock,  burned  clay,  gravel  or 
cinder  as  opposed  to  sand  or  dirt.  'Fhis  is  an 
increase  of  about  5  per  cent,  over  last  year, 
anil  is  a  fair  percentage  for  a  road  with 
Icngrhy  new  extensions  in  new  territory. 

A  careful  and  accurate  journal,  the  Rail- 
nay  J^f  (iazrttc.  als<i  (inds  n<i  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  fact  that  for  H)<>8  the  compar»y 
spent  y  per  cent,  less  than  for  1907  in  "  main- 
tenance of  way."  A  reduction  was  narural« 
and  in  fact  desirable,  since  the  gross  earn- 
ings fell  off  .i  per  cent,  and  net  16  per  cent. 
A  year  ago  the  Gazrltc  had  said: 

It  is  evident  that  the  Rcwk  Isbnd  has  now 
reached  the  pniiit  where  its  maintenance  cx- 
prnditure'i  are  not  only  fully  takitiK  c;ire  of  the 
current  depreciation  of  the  pmpcrty.  but  making 
iTp  for  insufficient  maintenance  expenditures  in 
the  past. 

To  consult  the  RaiUvay's  reports  agam: 
Over  and  above  this  full  maintenance,  there 
has  been  spent  during;  the  last  three  years  somr 
$i2.ooo,ocx)  extra  "  on  the  road."  Kven 
during  1908,  there  are  big  items  like  nearly 
$600,000  for  bridges  and  culverts,  nearly 
$500,000  for  ballast,  and  more  than  l^.ioo,- 
000  for  heavier  rails  and  fastenings.  For 
If>a7,  these  amounts  were  more  than  $700,- 
000,  $i.oiX).ooo,  and  $2+o,oix»  respectively. 
These  three  arc  a  feiv  of  rhc  many  items  of 
the  $i2.tKX),o<x)  expenditure  in  three  years, 
in  {i/Iiiitio»  in  the  regular  maintenance 
charges  on  the  road.  The  larter  on  compari- 
s<m  show  up  pniportionately  uell  with  its 
prosperous  rivals  like  the  Northwestern,  Bur- 
lIni;ion,  Atchison. 

It  is  hard  to  find  that  so  much  extra  monej' 
could  have  been  spent  on  the  nad  without 
material  improvement. 

I'eoplc  »ho  want  to  keep  some  of  their 
money  in  quickly  saleable  form  can  certainly 
get  hints  (roui  the  alxjve  as  to  means  of  in- 
inves ligation.  Nobody  who  knows  anythfriK 
would  pronounce  the  R<x:k  Island  refund- 
ings,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  single  bond, 
"  the  best  "  for  emergencies  or  for  any  cjther 
purpose.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  merits 
arc  found  in  this  bond  M'hich  would  he  ex- 
pected to  c<unmard  for  it  a  better  price,  were 
it  not  for  a  cloud  of  public  confusion  which 
the  near  future  m.-iy  clear. 

Any  investment  hanker  nf  standing  can 
supply  a  file  of  the  road's  reports,  a  copy  nf 
the  mortgage  behind  the  bonds,  and  tr.iined 
experts  to  comment  upon  these  for  the  in- 
vestor's benefit.  Such  a  consultatinn  is  an 
investment  safeguard  which  il  Is  foolish,  and 
nowadays  needless,  to  omit. 
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A  PEW  OF  THE   SEASON'S   NOVELS. 

It  is  evident  that  Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  not 
lost  her  abihty  to  tell  a  good  story,  nor  has  her 
ardor  and  vigor  been  impaired.  These  quali- 
ties are  quite  evident  in  her  latest  romance, 
Holy  Orders"  (Stokes),  which  she  has  snb- 
titled  "The  Story  of  a  Quiet  Life."  This  highly 
dramatic  tale  of  the  Cotswolds,  one  of  the  prides 
of  rural  England,  is  also  a  powerful  temper- 
ance tract.  The  central  figures  are  the  devoted, 
retinng  vicar  of  the  little  church  at  Shatlbrook, 
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and  a  very  beautiful,  heartless  village  girl, 
whose  higliiy  reprehensible  and  occasionally 
"  impossible "  doings  end  in  a  luridly  described 
balloon  ascension  which  results  in  her  death. 
Americans,  says  Miss  Corelli  in  her  preface,  do 
not  understand  the  real  England,  since  most  of 
them  only  know  a  little  of  London,  which  is  not 
really  English.  Americans  also,  she  believes,  do 
not  understand  the  extent  of  the  evil  wrought 
on  rural  English  populations  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  drink  traffic.  Therefore  she  tells  us  about 
these  things.  In  the  story  "Holy  Orders"  all 
the  power  for  evil  exercised  by  the  community 
brewer  is  set  forth  in  the  author's  highly  col- 
ored, swiftly  moving  style.  The  reader  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  the  writer  is  terribly 
in  earnest  over  her  theme.  A  little  too  highly 
dramatic,  perhaps,  is  "  Holy  Orders,"  but  still 
undoubtedly  a  g(X)d  story. 

More  than  forty  years  after  the  appearance 
of  "Under  Two  I-'lags,"  "  Ouida's "  first  suc- 
cessful novel,  and  but  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  that  gifted  writer,  there  appears  a  novel 
entitled  "Helianthus"  (Alacniillan).  which  was 
completed  during  the  very  last  days  of  the  novel- 
ist. It  is  a  grandiose  tale  upon  a  grandiose 
theme.  International  relations  and  great  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  mnvenients  in  modern  Europe 
are  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  court  of 
Helianthus,  which  may  be  identified  with  Italy. 
Among  the  actors  in  the  drama  will  be  recog- 
nized imaginative  but  startliugly  suggestive  por- 
traits of  many  of  the  rulers  of  modern  Europe. 
The  style  is  vigorous  and  suggestive. 

A  novel  hv  the  author  of  "  The  Martyrdom  of 
an  Empress"  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  features 
of  the  season's  fiction.  This  story.  "The  Cradle 
of  the  Rose"  (Harpers),  is  a  dramatic  romance 
of  morlern  France,  treating  of  a  conspiracy 
growing  out  of  the  church  and  state  crisis  in 
the  province  of  Brittany,  that  Ireland  of  the 
IVench  republic.  The  bcautifnl,  accomplished, 
and  wealthy  wife  of  an  English  diplomat,  who  is 
absent  on  an  Asiatic  mission,  returns  to  her  na- 
tive Brittany  on  a  visit,  finds  herself  recognized 
as  a  feudal  princess  and  as  the  head  of  a  royal- 
ist insurrection.  There  is  also  a  young  Breton 
nobleman,  an  c.x-naval  officer,  who  is  the  hero, 
and  a  number  of  extraorditiary  situations  han- 
dled in  an  original  and   fascinating  manner. 

Maxim  Gorky's  latest  novel,  "The  Spy:  The 
Story  of  a  Superfluous  Alan,"  has  been  trans- 
lated hy  Thomas  Seltzer  and  published  by  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  of  New  York.  This  novel  is'  in  the 
vivid,  intensely  realistic  Gorky  style,  depicting 
the  actual  life  of  the  Russian  of  yesterday,  of 
to-day,  and  perhaps  of  the  immediate  future.  In 
it  we  see  the  workings  of  a  strange  society,  the 
Russian  Secret  Service,  a  more  remarkable  or- 
ganization even  than  the  Society  of  Tramps 
described  by  Gorky  in  his  earlier  tales.  The 
atmosphere  is  one  of  deceit,  murder,  lust,  filth, 
and  blood,  but  we  catch  glimpses  at  times  of 
the  beautiful  potentiality  of  the  Slav  peoples  for 
idealism.     Very  vivid  and  heart-moving  is  the 


ft.   I_   PUTNAM    WEALE. 
(Aallutr  or  "  Ttv  PorbldiU-n  Botradiir;.") 

description  of  the  devotion  M  the  rcvoUuion- 
tsts  anil  their  street  tleiimn-strAtions  on  that  day 
fottowing  the  proclamation  of  the  Czar's  famous 
liberty  manifesto.  'Ilic  translator  has  compltted 
his  task  in  a  worknianhke  manner,  and^  more- 
over, ha!i  succeeded  in  communicating  much  of 
the  spirit  an<I  tem(»erameiit  of  the  original- 
Very  few  livinR  writers  can  put  into  a  short 
story  the  mystcrimis,  hnunling  atmosphere  nf 
the  Far  I'ast  as  successfully  and  subtly  as  H.  L. 
Putnam  Weale.  whose  volumes  on  travel,  de- 
scription, and  political  speculation  ("  Manchu 
and  Musco^tc, '  "The  Reshaping  of  llie  Far 
East."  eic.)  have  been  noticed  Irom  time  to  time 
in  these  pages.  The  same  vigor,  yet  haunting 
(this  is  the  only  word)  quality  rhni  i-h.-ir,-icler- 
ized  his  "  Indiscreet  Letters  from  Peking,"  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  are  soaked  iiii<»  a  voUinie 
of  short  stories  just  brouRhl  out  hj-  Macmillan. 
entitled  "  The  forbidden  Boundary. '  There  art- 
other  stories  in  the  volume,  but  the  one  which 
gives  the  title  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy. 
It  is  built  upon  the  myitericus  pliysii-iil  and  tein- 
pcramcntat  changes  that  result  from  tlie  cross- 
ing of  Eastern  and  Western  races, — "the  fateful 
transformation  that  results  from  the  occult  tamt 
in  the  Itgbt-hrown  woman." 

The  trilogy  begun  by  Mr,  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford with  his  novel  "  The  Prini;td<iiina "  and 
continued  in  "Fair  \farKarpt"  is  completed  by 
the  appearance  of  "The  Diva's  Ruby"  (Mac- 
millan). All  of  those  stories  deal  with  the  yOTing 
Kngli.ih  girl,  Margaret  Donne,  who  became  a 
great  soprano,  had  many  adventures,  and  finally 
married  the  man  of  her  choice.  One  cannot  help 
Woming  affectionately  attached  to  all  Mr. 
Crawford's  characters,  villains  as  well  as  heroes, 
and  it  is  good  to  aec  that  in  this  final  volume  of 
the  three  the  action  ends  as  it  should.— in  Ibc  re- 
ward of  virtue  and  the  discomfiture  of  villainy. 


In  "The  Revolt  of  Anne  Roylc"  iCenlury)* 
Miss  Helen  R.  Martin  has.  we  think,  done  as 
keen  and  clc\-cr  a  piece  of  character  delineation 
;is  in  her  former  novel.  "  Til  lie,  a  Menimnite 
Maid,"  This  later  book  is  a  luvc  story  pure  and 
"iniple.  and  its  main  theme  is  the  develupntmt 
or  tile  character  of  the  hisiori.-ui,  whose  "  revolt " 
ends  happily  for  her  and  the  man  she  luves. 

There  is  much  excitement,  much  nmvemcnt, 
rind  a  great  deal  of  that  delicious  improbability 
which  reminds  the  reader  of  Stevens.i>n,  Hag- 
gard, and  Jules  Verne  in  \V.  C.  .Morrow's  ro- 
maiKc,  "Leiitala  of  the  South  Seas"  (Stukes). 
We  have  ihe  shipwreck  of  a  b.ind  of  colonists 
oil  a  volcanic  island  in  the  f>(>utli  Sra.s  their 
many  and  thrilling  adventures  with  the  natives, 
.ind  their  escape  from  imminent  deaih  through 
the  heroism  of  the  mvstcrious  Lciitala.  Ihe 
love  motive  is  clean  and  novel.  There  arc  eight 
illu-itracions  in  color  by  Maynard  Dixon. 

Tin-  motive  used  by  Mr.  Rolwri  llichens  in 
1  ]H)werful  novel,  "The  Call  of  the  BliMHl," 
1^  employed  with  slightly  different  treatnietit  by 
him  in  hi.t  latest  romance,  "  A  Spirit  in  Prison  * 
lHanwrs).  It  is  ill  Italy  that  Mr.  llicliens* 
;ilniosphcric  power  and  charm  arc  at  their  best, 
;ind  wliat  better  parts  of  Italy  than  Sicily  .ind 
N'aples  could  lie  found  for  the  movement  ot  such 
•<in  intensely  human  story  as  this?  Ihere  is  the 
beautiful  peasant  girl  betrayed  by  the  elegant 
gentleman,  the  intiucnce  of  the  church,  Uic  de- 
scription of  Italian  sceiierj*.  and  the  intense  Inve 
fassages  for  which  Mr,  Hichens  is  justly 
amous.  There  arc  some  graphic  illustrations 
by  Cynis  Cuneo. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  regard  Mr.  W.  H. 
Maltock  as  a.  novelist.  He  has  taught  us  by  his 
rontrihiuions  to  political,  economic,  and  p;cneral 

tihilosophy  to  look  upon  him  in  an  entirely  dif- 
erent  iight.  In  his  book,  "  An  Immortal  Soul " 
(Harpers),  however,  he  has  given  us  a  really 
clever  romance,  the  central  (heme  of  which  is 
the  dual  nature  of  a  fascinating  English  school- 
girl. 

A  well- sustained  little  story  of  Japanese  social 
and  political  life  which  makes  pleasant  reading. 
ai«l.  moreover,  ends  as  it  should,  i*  Mrs.  Hugh 
I-'raser's  "The  Heart  of  a  Geisha"  (Putnams). 
The  frontispiece  illustration  and  border  decora- 
tions are  by  Ludwig  Holberg. 

In  "Jennie  .Allen"  Miss  Grace  Donworth  h 
created,  we  Sflie\'e,  a  really  new  character.^  a** 
dclicioM.'ily  original  as  "  Mrs.  Wiggs."  Jennie's 
homely  philosophy  and  kindly  \-icws  of^  life  in 
general  arc  set  forth  in  a  series  of  "  letters  "  to 
her  friend.  Miss  Musgrove.  The  volume  con- 
taining these  letters,  which  is  cfTectively  illus- 
trated, is  brought  out  by  Small.  Maj-nartl  &  Co. 
under  the  rather  long  title:  "The  Letters  of 
Jennie  .Mien  to  Her  Friend,  Miss  Musgrove." 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  is  as  much  at  home  in 
the  Phil3deli)hia  of  1793  as  in  the  Phil.idclphia 
of  igop.  His  last  novel.  "  The  Red  City  "  ( Ccn- 
tur>0.  pertains  lo  the  period  of  President  Wash- 
ington's second  administration.  The  chief  char- 
.ictcr.-!  in  the  story  are  a  young  French  Huguenot 
refugee  and  a  Quaker  lass,  while  \,Uig.h  Wynne 
himself  figures  in  the  talc  and  such  personalities 
as  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  luiss  and  repass.  The 
narrative  in  no  way  falls  behind  Dr.  Mitchell's 
earlier  efforts  in  historical  fiction. 

.^^olhe^  huok  by  Dr.  Mitchell  just  brought 
out  (Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.) 
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Unrtiiif  of  "snititiivi'a.") 

ps  II  story  (or  lioys.  entUlwJ  "  A  Vpnliire  in 
P/?""  Ti"*  K"*"**  fl'*-'  tx|H'rifiJCt-;  d  5»>inp  Phil- 
&ilplphia  lioys  whn.  tliiring  llnwo's  oociipatinn 
[of  Pliil.Tlclpliiu.  wt-rp  iiMc  |u  rcmlcr  a  service 
jitri  Wasliinptnn  .it  Valley  Fornc. 

The  lninianit>  and  liiiin'.ir  which  f«irly  reck 
[Ir-iiii  all  Ihat  Mr.  VV,  W.  JaooSs  wrilcs  arc  ir- 
CtrsistiMy  charartcrrslic  of  his  lalrst  slory.  "  Salt- 
[.Jiavcii"  t  Scrilnirrs).  Mr,  Jaciih'*  wntei  some 
pinrr  about  skipi-cr:!  ami  ni-itcs  and  scmiicn  aiij 
[a  lot  of  littler  hiiki  tsill)  mIiiiiii  ihry  Cunie  in 
[icimtart.  who  arc  Iiir  liccirtcri  an«l  gcitnine  and 
[ira'sistilily  fnniiy  wilhuut  In-inc  ."^illy.  rhi*  vnl- 
[tiMH*  is  ilhislrnlrd  with  pen  skdclicK. 
I  Mr.  F.  H"iikinson  Smith's  "Pcicr"  (Scrib- 
tgirrs)  h  a  ivfreshinf;  oiithrcak  of  wholcMitne 
loptimism.  Wc  should  all  ltk«  to  believe  that 
leuch  a  lovable  old  bachelor  as  Pcicr  could  sur- 
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vivc  in  modern  New  York  hHsin^s^  life,  hut 
whctlicr  he  i-s  a  possibility  in  that  st-n.'se  or  not. 
il  i^i  (jooil  M  have  met  hint  even  in  ilie  yaftrs  of 
fiction.  There  is  notlniig  in  Mr.  tlopkin^on 
Smith's  style  uf  novel  that  ih  cilher  niorliid  nr 
iirHvlKjlc^ciint-.  In  all  his  work  lluTe  is  breer.i- 
nc-i'i  anil  an  abundance  of  pMfl  nature. 

While  r>.hibitin(j  iniaRinalinn.  poMcr,  nnd  tlie 
forceful  delineation  of  charaeter,  the  "  fact 
story"  wJiich  James  Hoii|K-r  and  Frei!  R.  Kech- 
dolt  hiivc  writlcD,  inidcr  the  inle  "9009"  ( Mc- 
Clure),  is  not  exuclly  a  work  of  ("tclion.  Indig- 
iialidii  over  "  fact!* " 
conceniing  the  treat- 
ment of  tonvicli  in 
American  jirisoiis  ba< 
sinirred  on  the  author.^ 
to  reveal  in  ralni  but 
gracihie  laii^naue  many 
of  the  existuig  evils, 
NiiriititT  ijoiV}  i-i  a  eon- 
viet, — the  anihor^  n.iine 
bim  Jiihn  Collin';, — who 
levnUs  .iRAinsI  thf  sy.s- 
tem  of  !i|]yint<.  treach- 
ery. ;ind  beliMval  with 
which  a  convifl  must 
ii'eiitify  himself  in 
order  to  Ix-ci^me  a 
"  irubty,"  The  storj  is 
lint    .1    bio^rapby.    biH, 

the  anthor<i  insist  in  their  preface.  "  everylhinjf 
lh;il  h:i[)[inis  In  rjncxi  within  the  prison  is  sotne- 
ihnig  which  ha.s  bappened  to  some  convict  in 
siinii-  American  priym  ni  some  time." 

Ibe  latent, — and  !a«t.— novid  of  that  clever 
delinciilur  uf  New  York  society  life.  >Ir.  Hcr- 
ni.iii  Knicktrlioi-ker  VieV-  (Mr.  Vieic  died  on 
Uccenilter  t^)  is- entitled  "  Hoarlbrt-ak  IliU" 
( I>ofVu*l<l).  r^his  is  (he  story  of  an  attrjictive  lit- 
tle girl  and  a  slepfarher.  Mnpsu-  ncnioiui  is  hor-. 
rll'ied  at  the  tlnmybl  of  any  one  taking  the  place 
(if  hvT  own  father,  and  sii  shr  rims  ;iway  lu  live 
with  an  aunt.  The  bo^ik  is  the  cbrnricle  d  hi-r 
life  and  doinns  aninnK  her  relatives  at  Mcart- 
brc;iU  Hill,  and  the  story  ban  been  ^nblitlrd  by 
tbr  author  "  A  Omiedy  Kninanco." 

HISTORICAI,  WORKS. 

The  appearance  in  Italy,  ^^nme  yi*ars  ago,  of 
the  ftrsl  viilntne  of  Ferrero's  "  Grcalness  and 
Decline  of  Rome"  proclaimed  Ui  ihi-  world  thai 
a  new  name  rni>it  be  tu'ucd  to  the  list  of  great 
jiismrians.  '("be  ability  to  take  sneh  a  worn 
theme  us  Roman  |ii«.tory  and  tre.it  it  in  any  way 
<iit  as  til  co^tiinand  eVen  the  slightest  piibfie  al- 
trntion  i*.  in  it«rlf  an  evidence  of  niTellectnal 
pnwer.  When,  however,  all  the  facts  and  cvi- 
detucs  of  a  vast  Mibject  of  lliJs  sort  are  mar- 
shaled with  siuch  pbiloiopbieat  acumen,  such 
analytical  skill,  and  such  power  of  illiitninatiun 
as  has  been  :*lviwii  by  Signor  (nigbelnio  Tcr- 
rero  in  bis  "Hreatness  and  IVclinc  of  Rome," 
such  a  biflory  is  truly  e(«.eh making.  In  one 
of  our  "Leading  .Articles"  t!n>.  month  we  pre- 
Mnt  a  few  of  the  detail;;  of  Sii;nor  Ferrero's 
career,  with  some  siilelighls  tip<.n  the  neiieral 
strncture  of  his  great  work,  l-'oiir  vobimra 
have  iiuw  appeared  in  Fo«listi  fnim  the  press, 
of  Piitnams. — the  IJrsl  and  second  trani^lated  by 
.Mfred  E  Zimmem.  fclbiw  and  tutor  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  third  and  fourth  in 
the  translation  o[  Rev.  H-  J.  Giaytor,  head  mas- 
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COU-I£ll's    FAMOL'S    PICTURE   OF    HUDSON'S    LAST 
HOURS. 

Frontbipirc»  (rrduced)   frora  "Tbe  CotMiUMt  of  tlic 
OrMt  Nortttwi-Kt." 

tcr  of  Plymouth  Collcgt.  Another  voluinc  in 
English  is  annnunced  for  r.irly  niibtJcalinn,  and 
two  or  three  more  in  the  oriainal  Italian  arc  yet 
to  W  written.  Volume  I.  h.is  for  its  suhjccl 
"  Impcriahsm  and  the  Republic,"  Vol.  II.  is 
devoted  to  Julius  Casar.  Vo!.  III.  to  "The  Fall 
of  an  Aristocracy,"  and  Vol.  IV.  lo  Rome  and 
Egypt.  Succeeding  volumes  will  treat  of  "The 
Cwsars."  "  The  Cosmopiilitan  Empire."  and 
"The  Ueoidence  of  Rome."  Signor  Ferrero's 
viewiwinl  throughout  the  entire  work  is  that  of 
a  strictly  impartial  ohsen-er,  with  no  theor>'  to 
prove.  His  general  conclusion  is  that  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rome  may  be 
cnmmed  up,  as  in  the  i:as«  of  the  history  of 
other  human  societies  as. — "  the  growth  of  a 
natioiinlist  and  industrial  detnocrncy  on  the  ruins 
of  a  fcilcralion  of  ngricnltural  .iHslocracics." 
His  stories  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  J^ulius  Ca:sar, 
of  the  death  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  nitrigues  and 
character  of  Cleopatra  are  among  the  most  mas- 
terly and  fa^cinatinR  of  historic  pictures. 

The  absorbing,  romance- studded  career  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  is  presented  in  her  own 
graphic  way  by  Niiss  Agnc«  C.  Laul  in  a  (wo- 
volume  work,  "  The  Cowiuest  of  the  Great 
Northwest"  (Outing  Publisliinit  ComjMiny).  In 
this  vivid  account  of  the  "  Ixirds  of  the  Outer 
ijlarcbes,"  Miss  Laut  tells  how  the  domain  of 


the  great  fur  company  extended  from 
to  San  Francisco  and  down  to  Mexico,  ac 
to  thL-  &tis5onri  and  the  Mis.sissippi,  and  nni 
again  to  the  St  Lawrence.  "*  Yet  more,  the  Hud- 
um  Bay  adventurers  had  a  stattun  half  way 
across  tlic  Pacific  m  Hawaii."  Ihe  empire  of 
this  great  corporation  wa.s  much  larger  than  all 
liiirope.  Miss  Laut  has  alleniptrd  lo  tell  the 
itory  of  the  company  "  only  as  adventurer,  uaih- 
finder,  and  empire-lmilder.  from  Rupert'si  Land 
to  CaJifornin, — feudal  lord  beaten  off  the  field 
h\  di-moi-rary."  Where  the  empire-builder 
ni.rtics  with  the  colonizer  and  tlie  pioiie^-r.  Miss 
f  iti  has  dropped  the  story.  In  prcparmg  for 
::  1-  task  the  author  traveled  over  mot  of  the 
ii>;inir)'  ruled  by  the  great  Hudson  Hay  Omii- 
pany.  She  aho  sailed  to  Europe  and  back  again 
to  examine  archivr5  and  to  latk  with  men  who 
kni.'W  intimately  of  the  company's  achievements. 
Very  careful  iKites  and  references  and  some 
hitherto  anmibtished  sketches  and  photographs 
.idii  tn  the  lii^lorical  value  and  charm  of  these 
two  volumes. 

Two  of  the  new  volume?  in  the  .\merican 
CominoTiwcahhs  series  (.Houghton.  Mifflin  Colli- 
pauyl  are:  "Wisconsin,  the  .■Xmcricanization  of 
a  Trench  Settlement."  by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites. 
niuj  "  Minnesota,  the  North  Star  State."  by  Wil- 
liam Walts  Folwell,  Wisconsin  has  now  tiecn 
a  member^  of  the  American  Union  for  sixty 
years,  but  its  fciresis  and  waterways  were  known 
to  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries  .ind  trailers 
very  cirly  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr. 
Thwaites  very  properly  devoirs  nearly  half  of 
liis  volume  to  the  periods  of  French  and  Briiish 
domination,  dating  the  .•Smencanizaiioii  of  Wis- 
consin from  the  lead-mining  era  of  1825  and 
the  succeeding  years.  Professor  Folwcll's  nar- 
rative of  Minnesota's  growth  is  naturally  briefer, 
since  it  begins  with  a  much  later  period.  Not  a 
few  of  the  early  settlers  who  went  into  Minne- 
sota Territory  in  the  '50's  of  the  last  centtiry  are 
still  living.  The  State  has  had  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment, in  spite  of  occasional  setbacks  like 
the  inch'an  wars  of  the  '6o's  and  the  grasshopper 
plague  of  the  'to's.  Professor  Folwell  has  giveti 
special  attention  in  this  volume  to  Minnesota 
politics,  analysing  the  careers  of  a  number  of 
Minnesota's  leading  public  men. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  a  com- 
pendious work  devoted  to  "The  Mi«:sious  and 
Missionaries  of  California."  by  Brother  Zeph>Tin 
Engelhardt,  of  the  Franciscan  Order  (San  Fran- 
cisco: The  James  H.  Barry  Company).  This 
writer  has  ial»oriously  compiled  trom  original 
sources  the  most  important  information  regard- 
ing the  Jesuit.  Franciscan,  and  Dominican  mis- 
sions on  our  Pacific  Coast.  The  present  volume 
is  principally  confined  to  the  missions  of  lower 
California,  but  contains  m.iny  references  lo  the 
work  of  pious  Cathnlics  in  other  parts  of  .Amer- 
ica. A  volume  on  the  historj-  of  the  missions  in 
upper  C.nlifoniia  is  promised  for  the  near  future 

STUOlBa  OP  TH£  AMSRICAN  TYPE. 

In  a  little  book,  entitled  "  llic  American  as 
He  Is"  (Macmillant.  Dr.  Nicliulas  Murray  But- 
ler, president  of  Coliimhi.i  I'nivcrsity.  has  gath- 
ered together  the  three  lectures  delivercl  hy  him 
last  jxar  at  the  University  of  Copenh.igen  Dr. 
Butler's  discourses  were  based  on  the  genera! 
contention  that  "  for  a  genuine  understanding 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  temprr  <\i  the  people  of  ihc  UnilH  Mate*, 
one  imist  kiiuw  tlioroughly  and  well  ttic  writiTiK-^ 
and  s|irecli(-s  of  tlirrr  Americans., — AI<-x3iiiler 
Hamilton.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Ralph  Waltlu 
Emcrsoti." 

Senaior  Albert  J.  R^\■c^idgc.  in  two  trciichani 
ly  written  link  vuliinifs.  als«.»  niiisiilrrs  Tlu- 
knicricaii  type,  under  (he  iitles:  "Americans  *^i' 
-Day  and  To- Morrow "  and  "Work  and 
Habiu"  (Altemiis).  These  little  brochures  arc 
full  of  Senator  Bvvcridgc'b  uplinii^tic  pUi 
los<i[>liy 

Mr.  John  Graham  Bmoks  has  rendered  a  use- 
ful service  by  bringing  tofiethrr  in  a  volume 
entitled  "As  Others  Sec  LK "  (Macmillani  ex- 
cerpts from  a  numlwrr  of  the  most  disiinauislK-il 
foreign  criticisms  of  American  institiitiuns.  Mr. 
K^Ol'lkl^  has  done  much  more,  however,  than 
merely  to  present  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Bryce,  de  Tocfiuevillc,  Harriet  MarTincau,  aiwi 
oUier  notable  critics  of  the  ps-il  century.  His 
own  conni-cled  cnmnicni  on  these  criticisms  is 
sane  and  enlightening  3»  well  as  kindly,  h  i^ 
cli-ar  that  iniicli  of  the  criticism  %-oic("d  by  llicsr 
Inreign  observers  many  years  since,  bitterly  re- 
sented as  it  W.15  by  corilcnipnrary  Anieric;in 
opinion^  was  not  altogether  in  vain,  if  an  Anu-ri- 
can  writer  at  this  day  can  pml'it  s<>  fully  from 
what  the  critics  said  and  can  turn  it  to  such  good 
■account  in  a  book  (»f  this  kind. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ART  BOOKS. 

Two  recent  volumes  on  Englisli  art  and  :irt- 

8ts  arc  noteworthy.     Uutton  &  Co,  bring  ont  a 

lliMory  of  Rriti<;b  Water-Colur  Painting."  by 

IH.  M.  CuntUilt.  with  a  biograpliical  li^l  nf  paiTil- 

liers  and    fifty-eight   colurcd    illustrations.      l>u(- 

Ijield  publishes  "Stories  of  l'.nfili,ili  Artists,  from 

JVandyck  to    Punier,"  selected  and  arranged  by 

~iandall    Da  vies  and   Cecil    Hunt,   with   copious 

illustrations. 

From  Duffield  also  we  have  a  coin|uti)ioii  vol- 


THK  LATl  HBHMAN   KMICKtRnOTKFJl  VIEl.ft. 
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JOHN   CKAHAM   lUtnOKS. 
(Aiillior  of  *' Aa  Ollivrs  Sf»>  Wb."! 

umc  to  the  <me  on  English  anisi>,  entitled  "  Sto- 
ries of  the  Fk■lni^h  and  Uutcli  Artists,"  selected 
and  arranged  by  Victor  Reynolds,  considering, 
with  ciiiored  illustrations,  tlie  Dutch  painicrs 
frr^m  llie  (line  of  the  Van  Hyeks  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

One  of  The  tluirough  and  serviceable  editions 
of  the  classics  the  publication  of  which  marks 
the  pre.senl  holiday  season  is  the  six-volume 
Kversley  ciiilion  of  the  complete  "  Work^  of 
Alfred  Lord  Tt-nnyson'  (Macmillanl.  edited 
1>>  Mallani  Tennyson  and  anoLiled  by  Alfred 
Iu>rd  Tennyson,  t  he  eilition  is  verj'  sstisfac* 
lorily  printed  and  bound,  ami  tn  the  hrsl  volume 
there  IS  a  iiorlniil  tmniispiecc  of  the  poet  from 
a  painting  by  (jeorse  Frcrlerick  Walts. 

Dutch  .irt  receives  cons i deration,  also,  in  the 
little  .irt  gitllery  gniik-hnok  (McOurp).  entitled 
•■  Hiillami"  by  Ivstber  SingleKm.  The  illuslfii- 
lions  in  this  little  volume  are  full  p;iKe  and  in 
linl. 

It.iliau  art  is  considered  in  a  vnlmne  by  Grant 
Allni,  wilb  sixly-i'ive  reproduclion-t  from  pboto- 
gr-iphs.  under  ihe  general  title,  "  Emihilion  in 
Italian  Art"  ( Wessel*  Company). 

NKW  EDITIONS. 

l!  was  worth  whili:  a-nJeruij;  .Mi, re's  *"  I'to- 
pia"  into  modern  Knglisli.  Tin-;  rendering,  by 
VahTi;iti  HaRet.  under  the  title  "  .\l-ire's  Millen- 
nium," h;is  Iktii  brniight  out  by  the  John  Mc- 
Bridc  Coinp:iny.  Stutlcnts  of  Rnglisb  literature 
will  not  ilispute  the  late  Prof.  Ouirton  Collins' 
verdict,  that  as  a  romancv  and  ,n  work  of  art  the 
"Utopia"  ranks  with  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and 
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"  Robin<inn  Crusoe."  It  may,  however,  be  new 
to  many  readers  ol'  history  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Alexaiulrr  Ilauiilton,  and  nuire  than  one 
Dlher  of  the  builders  of  our  American  rcpnblic 
Uivw  their  ins(jiration  larRcIy  frnm  this  "  Uto- 
pia" in  preparing  our  Constitution.  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Paget  points  out  in  his  introduction,  "  we 
are  still  busy  discussing  to-day  the  same  burn- 
ing questions  around  our  parish  pumps." 

Five  little  vnhimts  hi  the  New  Medieval  Li- 
brary, reprinted  in  imttatinn  of  the  ori{jtiial 
binding  and  illuslratcH  in  tint,  cnme  from  the 
press  of  Diiffield  &  Co. :  "  The  Book  of  the  Duke 
of  True  Lovers,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Christine  de  Pisan;  "The  Babees'  Book,  Medie- 
val Manners  for  the  Young,"  from  Dr.  Furni- 
vall's  texts;  "The  Cliatclaine  of  Wrgi."  trans- 
lated from  the  thirteenth  century  romance  of 
Raynaud:  "The  legend  of  the  Holy  Fina, 
Virgin  of  Santo  Gimignano,"  translated  from 
the  original  Italian  of  di  Cojipo;  and  *'0f  the 
Tumbler  of  Our  Lady,"  translated  from  medieval 
French^ 

Among  the  new  editions  of  the  classics  are: 
Kingslcy's  "  Water  Babies."  with  color  plates  hy 
Arthur  Dixon,  published  by  Nister  in  London 
and  imported  by  Dutton ;  the  ceiitenar^v  edition 
of  Poe's  prose  talcs,  (Dufficid),  with  pictures  in 
color  by  E.  L-  Blumcnschein ;  "  Alice's  .\dven- 
tures  in  Wonderland,"  with  illustrations  by  Mil- 
iicent  Sowrrby.  published  by  Duffield  &  Co. ; 
"The  Spring  Cleaning."  bv  i'Vances  Hodeson 
Burnett  (Century),  with  illustrations  by  Har- 
rison Cady. 

BOOKS  ON  MUSICAL  TOPICS. 

New  tran-iilatioiis  of  many  cf  ilic  f.ininus 
Latin  hymns  of  the  early  and  middle  ages,  with 


biographical  notes  about  the  authors  of  the  bet- 
ter kiw)>vn,  have  been  published  in  tic^nk  form 
(Grafton  Press),  from  the  pen  of  Dr,  Daniel 
Joseph  Donahoe,  under  the  title  "Early  Chris- 
tian Hymns."  All  that  body  of  song  contained 
in  the  Roman  Breviary,  together  wiih  many 
others,  make  up  the  volume. 

The  books  on  musical  topics  or  of  musical 
interest  which  have  appeared  during  the  present 
season  include:  Two  volumes  in  the  Musicians* 
l.ibrar>',  broiight  out  by  Oliver  Dit&on, — "  Soitgs 
from  the  Operas  for  Mezzo- Soprano,"  edited  by 
H.  E.  Krehbiel,  and  the  second  volume  of  pianii 
compositions  by  johaim  Sebastian  Uach,  edited 
by  l^bcnezer  Prout,  with  a  frontispiece  portrait 
i)f  the  composer ;  a  collection  for  the  ptano  of 
(loltsfhalk's  compositions  (Ditson)  ;  three  little 
volumes  of  technical  musical  instruction.^"  The 
True  Method  of  Tone  Product  ion,"  by  J.  Van 
Hrocklioven  (H.  W.  Cray  Company),  and 
"  Twelve  Lessons  in  the  Fntidament.ils  of  Voice 
Production."  by  Arthur  L.  Manchester,  and 
"  Paiiscron's  A  B  C  of  Music."  edited  by  N. 
Clifford  Page  (the  two  latter  being  in  the  Music 
Stuticiits"  Lilirary.  brought  mil  by  Dit&oii)  ;  an 
ilhistrnted  l)ook  of  simple  snggcstvons  on  "  Piano 
Plaj'iriK"  (McChire).  by  Josef  Hofmaim ;  and 
"The  Psycholngy  of  Singing"  ( M.-icmillan),  "a 
rational  method  of  voice  culture  based  on  a 
'^ieiitific  analysis  of  all  sy.stems,  ancient 
modem,"  hy  E>avid  C.  Taylor. 

PROBLEMS  OF   RELIOION  AND   ETHICS. 

In  a  book  entitled   "  The   Future   Leadership 
of  the  Church"    (New  York:    Student   Depai 
metit,  Young  Men's  (Thristian  Association), 
John  R.  Mott.  who  is  the  general  secretary 
the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation.  gi« 
the  results  of  studies  carried  on  during  the 
.six  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  undertake 
with  a  view  to  Ic.im  the  ciuses  of  the  notabh 
recent  dearth  of  able  candidates  for  the  Chril 
tian  ministry.     The  fact  that  Mr.  Mott's  disct 
sion  is  chieAy  based  on  interviews  with  a 
immber  of  men  tliroughout  the  world  wlto  raa. 
be  supfiosed  to  have  this  partiadar  subject  tnoi 
at  heart  gives  special  value  to  his  statements. 

The  attempt  lo  approach  religion  from  Ihe 
standpoint  of  psychology  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively recent  endeavor.  In  (he  serious  considcr-j 
ation  of  this  subiect  it  may  be  said  that  i\ 
thinkers  of  the  United  States  of  America  hai 
t^ken  a  leading  part.  A  resumf  of  what  hi 
been  accomplished  by  investigations  in 
field,  in  the  form  of  a  textbook,  lias  just  cor 
from  the  press  of  Scribncrs  under  the  titU 
"  The  Psychological  Phenomena  of  Christian- 
itv."  Tlic  author  is  Dr.  George  Barton  Cutten 
(Vale),  author  of  "The  Psycholoff>'  of  Alco- 
holism." In  this  volume  the  whole  range  of  the 
phenomena  of  Christianitv'  has  been  included, 
abnormal  and  normal,  patnological  and  health- 
ful. As  far  as  possible  the  supernatural  aspect 
of  religion  has  been  avoided,  and  the  discuwion 
of  the  human  side  as  evidenced  in  the  "  be- 
havior of  the  soul"  (as  far  as  this  may  be 
known  at  all)   forms  the  basis  of  consideration, 

Tn  a  helpful  litlle  brochure  entitled  "Life 
Questions  of  High-School  Boys,"  which  has 
been  brought  out  hy  the  New  York  State 
Young  Men's  Chri.itian  Association  Press, 
Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  (political  ecommy  and 
politics,  Cornell  University)   makes  some  sug- 
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gestions  to  voiinff  men  on  liow  to  nice!  liberally 
and  manfully  the  pniblcnis  and  lemplalion* 
likely  to  as.s:iil  thrm  during  rhe  first  years  of 
their  high-scliool  lilc. 

STUDIES  OP  NATURK. 

A   VCO'  tluiruuiili  .'iii»l   p.^iM^^.^king  :icconiit,   in 
ithe  form  nf  a  loxi-book,  of  the  life,  behavior, 
land  iniliictK-c  of  the  bacU-ria  that  iroTH-crn  Amer- 
licaii    cotiiitrj'    life    has    been    prepared    fnr    Ibe 
[Rural    Science    scries    (edited  b>    Prof.    L.    M. 
fBailey)  by  Dr.  Jacob  (i.  Lipiiian.    This  voliiinc, 
[which  appears  inidcr  the  title  "  Bacteriji  id  Re- 
laciun  to  Country  Life"  <  Macniillun  ►.  is  rcaily 
a  disciisjilon  of  the  problem  of  health  and  com- 
fort in  the  countrv  as  alfcetcd  by  these  minute 
organisms  wliich  t^oat  in  the  air  we  breathe  and 
in  the  water  wc  drink  and  periorm  an  imjiur- 
lant  work  in  the  soil  from  which  our  food  is  ex- 
tracted.    Dr   l.ipm.in  is  soil  chemist  and   bac- 
teriologist for  the  New  Jersey   •\i,'riiu]liirat   Ex- 
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ppcrimetit  Station  and  asMK'iair  pnifessor  of 
[agriculture  in  Kiitgcr-i  Collcttr.  'Ilir  volnrnc  is 
I  illustrated,  haviiig  for  a  fn  >nlispicec  a  porlmit 
•of  Aitloni  van  Lccuwenlnpek,  Mu-  Diilcli  di^cov- 
Lerrr  of  baeterioloK>'.  a  [K>rtratl  wc  herewith  rc- 
Iproduee,  Anmher  luxik  on  llie  siibject  of  soil 
{cuinpo»ition  and  polenliality,  a  Uttle  larger  in 
[purview  than  Dr.  Lipman's  work,  i<.  a  new  rr- 
ivi*ed  and  enlarged  fililion  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall's 
[work  "Tbe  Soil"  (Umion).  Mr.  Hull,  wbn 
15  a  direetrjr  of  the  Rolhanislrd  StaTion,  siih- 
ftillcs  his  book :  "  An  Tntrodndion  to  the  Scicn- 
[lific  Sltidy  of  the  drowtlt  of  Crojis-" 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  tbc  rnrntor  of  birds 

pin  the  American  Muscinu  ut*  N:itural  Hi^torj-,  at 

^Neiv  Vork,  is  knnwn  not  on'y  as  ;tn  expert   in 

>.bI1  Miatters  relating  to  birdx,  but  cxpccially  as  a 

sncee.ssfiil  pbutograpber  from  nature.    The  latest 

volume   from   Mr.   Chapman's  pen   is   entitled 


*  Camps  am!  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist ' 
i.App!eion"5),  and  is  embellished  by  ^50  photo- 
graphs made  by  the  auihor.  Mr,  Chapman's 
iipecial  work  during  the  past  seven  years  ha.s 
been  the  eollecting  of  specimens  during  the  nest- 
ing .reason  01  Iiirds.  and  making  Iteld  studies  iuid 
(jhotograpUs  on  which  to  base  a  series  of  "  hab- 
Hat  gronps"  of  North  AmericaJi  birds,  de- 
signed to  illustrate  not  only  the  habits  and 
haunts  of  tin-  hirds  shown,  but  aUo  the  coun- 
try in  wliich  t)ic>-  live.  These  points  are  well 
bri^iiighl  out  in  tlie  text  and  illustrations  of  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  nndcrslood  that  Mr. 
Chapman  hiis  furni'^bed  much  assist.uice  to 
I'resiiieiit  Roosevelt  in  hi.s  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  .Airican  trip. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF   HEALTH. 

One  of  the  most  readable  and  entertaining,  if 
not  alwnys  convincing,  IwKiks  on  the  philosophy 
of  health  wc  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing is  Dr.  W<'o<Ls  Mutehiiisons  "Instinct  and 
Health"  tDodd,  Mead).  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who 
is  lecturer  on  clinical  nie>.licine  at  the  New 
York  Polvclinic  and  has  already  written  cx- 
tetisively  for  the  periodical  press  of  the  coun- 
try i>n  lieahh  topics,  addresses  tins  XwtV  not  to 
invalids  but  to  the  ordinary,  normal  individual. 
In  vivid  style  he  explodes  many  (KipuLir  falla- 
cies regarding  eating,  drinking,  breathing,  and 
so  fortll.  "  It  isn't  so  very  dangerous  to  be 
alive,"  he  says,  "  only  wc  must  loiow  how  to 
live, — and  so  many  of  us  do, not." 

Two  nther  books  nf  this  same  genera!  cliarac- 
ter  are  "'  Mind  and  Work,"  by  l,utbcr  H.  Gulick 
(Duubleday.  P.nge  &■  Co.),  and  "Mind,  Re- 
ligii'ii,  and  Health"  (Funk  4  Wagnalls),  by 
Robert  MacDonald.  Dr.  Gulick's  litile  volume 
.iiiii<  to  point  out  clearly  the  efFcci  of  mental 
condition  on  physical  eflicieiicy, — "  the  vital  re- 
latiiin  between  one's  mind  and  the  daily  work." 
'I'he  sprightly  stjdc  and  vigorous  thought  is  indi- 
cated by  siidi  cnapler  headings  as  "The  Habit 
of  Success."  "  'i'he  Menial  Effects  of  a  Flat- 
top Desk,"  and  "  The  Time  to  Quit."  Or.  Mac- 
Ikinald.  who  is  in  charge  of  a  prominent  Hrook- 
lyn  church,  attcnipc.<>  in  this  volume  to  (jivc  an 
apprefiatiiHi  nf  tlie  F.tnnianiiel  movement  and 
to  show  how  its  principles -can  Iw  ap]>lied  in  pro- 
moting actual  physical  health  and  adding  to  our 
mental  conlcntment. 

A  FEW   BOOKS  FOR  THE   VOUNO.- 

"A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  I.itlle  Cbihlren" 
is  a  sriuare  octavo  ocnilaining  a  g<todly  number 
of  rcmarkablv  well-chosen  seleclioiis  made  by 
M.  <;.  I'Ulgar'crhonias  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.),  with 
profuse  illiistration.s.  both  in  color  and  black 
and  white,  by  Willy  Pogany.  that  arc  most  dec- 
orative and  efTcctive. 

O.  v.  Dullon  &  Co.  are  the  importer^of  a 
nnmber  of  children's  books  by  English  authors, 
printed  in  Germany,  that  are  perhaps  sometimes 
lucking  in  sponlaneity.  but  arc  certainly  pm  (o- 
iiether  with  a  knowledge  of  nurscrj-  require- 
ments, fur  they  are  overflowing  with  pictures, 
aTid  each  \wiU  treat,s  nf  a  variety  of  episodes, 
so  that  the  childish  mind  finds  ample  satisfac- 
tion in  their  page^.  .Among  these  is  a  long 
(xrtavo,  "The  Nursery  I'lcturc  Book."  "The 
Motor  Car  Moilel  BiKik,"  full  of  "cut-ouls;"  a 
bfix  of  four  little  volumes  called  "The  Old 
Farm  Story  Book:"  a  Uiick  volume  with  pic- 
lure,  prose',  and  verse,  in  "  Chatter  Box  "  s^lc. 
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Cover  di-Mlifii    (niliii^iil). 

caJled  "  Our  Own  Story  Book."  amt  a  little  vol- 
ume "  The  Ducklings  Go  A -Swimming,"  with 
verse  far  al»rtvc  the  average,  Iiy  J-  H.  Jewett. 

•'  The  Land  of  the  Lo^t."  by  Allen  Ayrault 
Green  (Small,  MaynartI  &■  Co.),  willi  colored  il- 
lustrations, is  an  ■'  Alice  in  Wonderland"  story, 
rather  fiirffd  in  its  humor. 

Harper  fit  Bros,  publish  "  In  the  Open,"  stories 
of  oulJoor  life,  by  William  O.  Stoddard,  and 
*' Adventures  at  Sea,"  stories  by  a  number  of 
writers,  all  of  them  dctllnR  with  youthful  hero- 
ism in  a  very  wholesome  way.  A  hook  wc  can 
recommend. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  picture  books  of 
the  year  is  "  l)re.im  Blocks,"  hy  Aileen  Cleve- 
land Higg:ins  ( DutSeld  &  Co.).  with  pictures  by 
Jessie  Witlcox  Sinilh,  that  arc  full  of  the  true 
essence  o(  childhood,  and  delicate  in  their  col- 
ors. The  verses,  written  a  i»»  Stevenson,  are 
sometimes  without  point,  but  the  author  coins 
sonic  happy  phrases,  as  when  she  siK-aks  rif  a 
"  New  Drv^s,"  "  Wheti  It's  So  Sitnday  Clean," 
and  of  "  My  nicest.  clean-f.-Kcd  kiss."  It's  a  pity 
the  book  is  not  better  bound. 

"Persia  Putnam's  Treasure*  (Little,  Brown 
&  Ci>.>.  is  a  story  of  Nan's  camp  and  many 
happcTimRft  in  outdoor  life,  appropriate  for  girls 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen. 

A  book  for  smaller  children,  say,  ciKht  to  ten, 
is  "  Dorothy  Dainty's  Gay  Times,"  by  Amy 
Brooks  (l-othrop,  Lee  &  Shcpard  Company). 

"  Irma  in  Italy."  by  Helen  Leah  Reed,  illus- 
trated (Little.  Brown  &  Co),  is  a  stor>-  of  a 
Rirl'.s  adveninres  .ind  travels  in  sunny  Italy. 

From  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  comes  "Pete.  Cow- 
Puncher;"  from  W.  A.  Wilde  Company  comes 
"  Six  Girls  Growing  Older,"  and  from  Loth- 


rop,  Lee  &  Shcpard  Company  come  "The  Boat 
Guh  Hoys  of  Lakeport,"  "  A  Full-Back  Afloat," 
**  All  .'\mong  the  Loggers,"  and  "  Four  Boys  on 
the  Mississippi." 

OTHER  BOOKS  OP  THE  SEASON. 

It  niiKht  not  be  casv  to  adequately  character- 
i/.e  the  latest  book  o{  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  It 
i^  3  collection  of  literary  thoughts  upon  lilcra- 
rurc,  particularly  upon  eighteenth  centuo'  bi)ok« 
jiid  assuciations.  This  volume,  which  the  Mac- 
iiiillans  have  bmuKlit  out  under  the  title  "  De 
Libris,"  is  ]iermcatcd  with  Mr.  Dobson's  quaint, 
ruditc  literary  lore,  both  priMe  and  verse,  atid 
~.  interlarded  with  a  number  of  charming  pen 
-ketches,  some  by  himself  and  some  by  wcll- 
\iiown  artiilii.  'Ihe  one  we  reproduce  here  is 
Irom  a  hitherto  unpublished  sketch  by  the  late 
K;ile  (irecnaway. 

In  "  The  Memoir.^  of  the  Comte  de  Rain- 
butrau  "  (PutiiauO,  edited  by  his  grandson  an<l 
1ran.^laloil  fmm  t\\c-  h'rcnch  by  J.  C.  Brogan,  wc 
have  a  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  Oiam- 
berlain  of  Napoleon  L  'Hiis.  admir.ible  master 
of  ceremonies  saw  the  Emperor  in  his  familiar 
and  cvery-day  relations,  and  gives  in  this  vohnir 
an  animatc<I  account  of  the  way  the  court  enter- 
lained  officially  and  publicly,  as  well  as  the  way 
it  informally  aniusc<l  itself. 

In   "  Tliiw   to    Understand    Electrical    Work  ** 
(Harpers),  William  J.  Onkcn,  associate  editor 
of  the  Electrical  IVorld,  and  Joseph  B.   Baker, 
technical  editor  of  the  United  States  Gcolo^cal 
Survey,  give  simple  explanations  of  the  phttos 
opliy  and  mechanical  application  of  electric  lighl 
heat,  power,    and    traction   in    daily   life. 
Iiook.  which  is  very  copiously  ilUiitrated.  telli  _ 
(he  boy  all  at»out  how  and  why  "Ihe  wheels  ga' 
'  round. " 

A  fmely  Illustrated  volume  in  color,  *'  Ancient 
Tales  and  Folk-lore  of  Japan"  (Macmillan), 
by  Richard  Gordon  Smith,  retells  in  .story  form 
most  of  the  picturesque  traditions  and  legendl 
of  the  land  of  iIk-  chrysautheniuni. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on 
Lincoln  February  12  in  the  year  1809. 
en  enari/.  r^^^  onc-hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth  will  be  very  generally  celebrated 
this  month.  Centenaries  of  great  events, 
such  as  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille,  have 
been  observed  as  notable  public  occasions, 
but  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  any  man  been  celebrated  with 
such  depth  of  feeling  and  such  widespread 
c<incurrence  of  opinion  and  sentiment  as  will 
mark  the  tributes  paid  to  the  memory  and 
achievements  of  Lincoln  at  this  time.  Lin- 
cnln,  more  than  any  other  man,  typifies  the 
American  nation  as  it  developed  in  the  last 
century.  The  growth  of  the  States  beyond 
the  Alleghanies,  with  their  blended  Ameri- 
can stock  and  their  national  spirit,  was  what 
availed  to  hold  the  Union  together  in  the 
time  of  its  crisis,  and  Lincoln  was  the  prod- 
uct of  that  growth.  If  we  can  even  now  see 
with  some  clearness  that  Lincoln's  work  was 
to  preserve  the  Union,  and  to  enable  this 
nation  to  work  out  its  destinies  as  one  great 
political  and  social  entity,  that  paramount 
fact  will  become  ever  more  conspicuous  as 
time  moves  on  and  the  great  landmarks  of 
history  loom  up  in  true  perspective  above 
the  smaller  things. 


Lincoln  S 
Fore- 
sight. 


Lincoln  saw  that  slavery  was  a 
bad  and  obsolete  business,  mak- 
ing the  South  peculiar,  and  tend- 
ing to  divide  the  country.  He  could  see  that 
this  country  had  to  be  reasonably  uniform  in 
its  racial  character  and  in  its  social  and 
domestic  institutions  in  order  to  have  a  solid 
;md  prosperous  future.  He  knew  that  slav- 
ery would  have  to  go  in  any  case,  because  its 
retention  was  in   the   face  of  the  laws  of 


modern  civilization.  But  he  could  also  see 
that  in  the  hot-headed  and  foolish  strife 
about  slavery  the  nation  might  be  divided 
and  wrecked  beyond  recovery,  with  conse- 
quences of  incalculable  harm  througli  long 
centuries  to  come.  There  were  many  people 
in  this  country  so  fanatical  and  so  little 
gifted  with  a  sense  for  the  real  movements 
of  political,  or  social,  or  economic  history, 
that  they  would  willingly  have  smashed  for- 
ever the  American  Union  in  order  that  slav- 
ery might  be  abolished  on  Monday  rather 
than  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Gradual- 
ly, some  of  the  descendants  of  those  Impa- 
tient idealists  have  begun  to  see  that  the 
things  in  Lincoln's  creeds  and  programs  for 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  apolo- 
gize as  of  the  compromising  sort  were  the 
very  things  that  will  establish  his  majestic 
place  in  history.  Slowly  and  painfully  they 
have  been  learning  that  the  question  of  slav- 
ery was  only  part  of  the  larger  question  of 
race,  and  that  the  exact  moment  of  emanci- 
pation was  not  more  Important  than  the 
method  and  the  circumstances. 


The  Union 
Was  His 
One  Aim, 


Lincoln  made  It  his  business  to 
save  the  Union  for  the  benefit  of 
all  peoples  and  all  races  then  liv- 
ing and  afterward  to  live  within  Its  boun- 
daries. To  have  kept  slavery  out  of  the  Ter- 
ritories and  to  have  held  it  strictly  within 
the  lines  of  the  slave  States  would  have  led 
inevitably  to  some  orderly  mode  of  emanci- 
pation at  no  distant  period.  Southern  his- 
torians and  statesmen  will  yet  arise  who  will 
see  how  truly  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  for  policies 
that  would  have  been  best  for  the  Southern 
States.  The  unity  of  the  country  being  con- 
ceded as  a  sine  qua  non.  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
have  been  ready  to  favor  any  reasonable 
method  of  emancipation,  whether  Immediate 
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|0r  gradttal.  All  the  facts  of  modem  pronrcss 
iwrrc  with  Mr.  Lina)ln  in  his  forecast  of 
who  future. 


This     fronticniman     of 


parts  of  tlic  South  of  the  htstor>'  of   S2n 
nomini;o.     The  War  wxs  better  t]ian  t)iat. 


Itncoti 

Wat 
tfatlotiat. 


Thus,  all  the  scientific  facts  in 
the  situation  were  against  dis- 
union, and  Lincoln  had  a  keener 


rft.**rt      -;■-    r"'" Illinois, 

Cuitr^im  tii9  who  was  familiar  with  the  nat- 

"  ""'       iirid   resources  of  Iowa.   Minno  instinct  for  their  practical  appreciation  than 
M>ta,   Missouri.   Nebraska,    Kansas,   and   the  any  other  public  man  of  his  time.    Jefferson 
ne«  West  at  larjie,  had  only  m  use  his  mimi  and  others  of  the  early  Southern  statesmen 
and  his  ima^nation  tu  see  that  slavery  was  had  prasped  the  same  ideas;  but  the  cotton- 
in   a   hopeless  position,   and   that   the  worst  raisers  and  the  technical  constitutional  law- 
[thing  that  could  befall  the  South  would  be  vers  of  a  generation  later  than  Jetferson  lost 
lia  successful  secession.     For  it  was.  obvious  the  power  to  mc  facts  in  iheir  large  bearings. 
Ion  a  little  thought  that  the  future  of  every  Lincoln    was    not    Northern;    he    was    not 
f.country  must  liepend  upon  the  qualitii'  of  its  Southern;  he  was  not  Western;  he  was  sim- 
Ipopu^ation.    Meanwhile,  the  great  West  «as  ply  national,  and  he  happened  to  be  wholly 


becoming    rich    and 
ipower tul    throu^^h 
the  opportunities  it 
[Rave  to  hundreds  of 
[young    men    and 
women    from    New 
Kni^land  and  the 
Kastern    States   antl 
tn  countless  thnu 
sands  from  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  Cjtrniany. 
I  and  other  Lurnpean 
lands.     The  slavery 
system,  on  llie  other 
hand,  was  %m>x  only 
keeping    white    im- 
migrants   from    the 
South,  but  was  also 
keeping     the     great 
^^majnrity    of    the 
^■Soutliern  white  peo- 
^'ple  ignorant  and 
poor,  massing  them 
in   the  uplands  and 
,       mountain     districts. 

■  With  rhc  success  of 
secession  there 
would  have  been  a 
practical  if  not  a 
icjpU  reopening  of 
the  foreign  slave  tr.idc  and   the  growtli  of    out. 
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and  entirely  right. 
So  much  for  Lin- 
coln's statesmanship. 
1 1  was  broad  and 
strong,  and  its  prin- 
ciples wcTz  for  the 
welfare  of  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  The 
statesmanship  of 
Douglas  was  tem- 
porizing and  far  less 
elevated,  although  it 
had  the  one  grestt 
merit  of  being  di- 
rected toward  cxpe- 
ilients  that  would 
prevent  separation 
and  war,  and  it  was 
based  upon  tlic  be- 
lief that  if  time 
cuuld  be  gained  and 
disruption  staved 
off,  the  ar^inents 
for  tmion  and  na- 
tionality would 
grow  constantly 
stronger,  and  the 
postponed  problems 
would  somehow  get 
themselves  worked 
To  honor  Lincoln,  therefore,  is  above 


[ 


population  in  the  Southern  States  would  rela-  all  to  recognize  the  value  uf  our  nationality, 
lively  have  been  a  gn>wth  of  the  labor  class, 

that  is  to  say.  of  negro  slaves.     Thus  in  p,^.,^,  i,f„   It  must  not  he  thought  surpass- 

the  case  of  a  future  war  with  the  North  and  a#  «  r^oimntr  ingly  marvelous  that  a  great  Ic.id- 

West,    the    fighting  strength   of    the    South  '      '       er  like  f.incaln  should  have  rfsen 

would   have  been  fatally  impaired  tlirough  from  humble  conditions.     While  it  may  not 

its  relative  loss  of  white  population,  while  be  so  easy  for  Europeans  to  understand  it, 

the  West  would  have  been  rich,  populous,  Americans  ought  not  to  be  unmindful  or  tg- 

and  dominant.     The  growth  of  negro  popu-  norant  of  the  processes  by  which  in  this  coim- 

lation  would  have  brought  increasing  danger  tr>'  wc  have  developed  personality  andindi- 

f  race  conflict,  and  a  possible  repetition  in  vidual  power  to  think  and  to  lead.    It  Is  not 


I 
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a^^urs  had  hccn  a  rountry  of  crysralh'zfd 
castes  or  social  orders.  There  has  b*en  am- 
ple opportujiiiy  for  poor  boys  in  o\ir  pioneer 
coraiuunitics;  and  the  practice  of  demorratic 
government  in  localities  has  proved  itself  an 
excellent  school.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  with  Hne  raenlal  powers  and  great 
physical  prowess.  lie  was  a  natural  leader, 
and  his  environment,  while  different,  cave 
tjulte  as  good  a  practical  training  for  political 
leadership  as  did  Washington's  in  early  Vir- 
ginia. Like  Washington,  Lincoln  as  a  youth 
wjis  self-reliant  and  venturesome.  Like 
Washington,  also,  he  applied  his  mind  to  the 
maners  in  hand  whether  of  a  public  or  n 
private  nature.  Lincoln  was  naturally  studi- 
ous, and  he  trained  his  mind  partly  in  the 
study  of  hooks  and  partly  in  tlic  practical 
mtIiooI  of  life  about  him.  Political  questions 
were  under  constant  discussion,  the  speeches 
of  public  men  were  available  in  the  news- 
papers, and  the  art  of  public  speaking  was 
encoura^red  by  all  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

i  MitUu  '''^*'  practice  of  law  In  the  West 
cmtfi'iit*d  and  South  at  that  time  was  close- 
*'"*  ly  associated  with  current  poli- 
tics and  with  tlic  legal  and  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions:  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  in  many  resi>ccts  better  educated  and 
better  trained  than  if  he  had  grown  up  in  an 
Eastern  town  of  tiiat  day  and  had  gone 
through  a  t)'pical  Ea5.tern  college.  Fn>m 
the  ver>'  beginning  of  his  c:ircer  Lincoln  had 
cultivated  the  art  of  evpression.  He  had 
learned  to  speak  convincingly,  he  had  inai- 
lered  the  art  of  debate,  and  he  had  labtircij 
a.'^idunu.sly  for  c\act  and  well-knit  modes 
of  utterance.  Having  found  for  himself  a 
clear  and  ojndse  uw  of  words,  he  gradually 
acquired  ^eat  felicity  in  speech,  and  many  of 
his  public  utterances  are  models  of  the  very 
best  Kngltih  style.  Where  a  man  of  such 
pijwer  of  mind  h  also  master  of  such  delicacy 
and  precision  in  the  art  of  expression,  it  is  a 
great  luistakc  to  say  of  Lincoln  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  cultivation.  He  was  not 
schooled  in  certain  conventionalities  of  man- 
ner, and  his  ways  wxa-  nut  always  those  of 
the  polite  societ>-  of  large  cities.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  a  most  highly  cultivated  mind.  His 
irterlinrations  could  give  a  tt»uch  of  polish 
and  (wrfection  to  a  state  paper  that  went  be- 
yond the  skill  of  the  accomplished  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, his  Secretary  of  State ;  and  he  was 
easily  master  of  finer  and  more  fitting 
phru]:es  than  could  he  penned  by  F.dward 
Kverelt,  the  great  uralnr  of  (he  timr» 


m 
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AUEAHAIJ    LINCOLN. 
(Fntm  a  photoiripb  takcu  In  I8Q4.> 

Some  of  us,  then,  set  Lincoln 
high  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  for 
'■  his  statesmanship  as  our  great 
nationalist.  There  are  others  who  prefer  to 
set  him  high  for  his  mastery  over  men  and 
his  gifts  of  leadership.  Still  others  dwell 
most  upon  his  exquisite  talent  for  speech  and 
for  literary  form.  But  the  great  majority  are 
rhosc  who  prefer  him  for  his  qualities  of 
heart, — for  his  humor,  his  tolerance,  his 
kindness,  and  his  humanity.  In  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  this  magazine  which  we  publish 
on  page  171,  Prcsiilent  Rorjsevelt  qufites  a 
beautiful  and  touching  letter  written  by 
Lincoln  to  an  obscure  woman  whose  sons 
had  perished  in  the  war;  and  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  sees  in  that 
wonderful  letter  much  that  is  characteristic 
of  Lincoln's  qualities  and  that  makes  his  per- 
sonality so  cherished  a  memory  and  so  fine 
a  heritage. 

AfnaMi/  Lincoln  was  fifty-two  years  q\\ 
a  Cviofsat  when  he  was  inaugurated  a> 
"*"*'  President  in  March,  1861.  and 
he  was  fifty-six  when  assassinated  in  April. 
1S65.  There  .ire  hundreds  of  people  still 
living  who  knew-  him,  thousands  who  at  some 
time  lie^ird  hint  speak,  and  scores  of  thou- 
sands who  rentember  having  seen  him.  Yet 
so  momentous  was  his  period  and  sn  great 
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were  his  qualities  that  he  already  stanils  forth 
as  one  of  tlic  j^reat  lijiures  of  histun'.;is  certain 
oi  iinmorial  fiinie  as  any  other  man  who  has 
ever  lived.  What  he  iniyht  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  if  he  had  lived  to  complete  his 
second  term  is  beyond  any  one's  poM  er  to 
conjecture.  He  would  probably  have  be- 
come involved  in  a  serious  controversy  with 
Conjrress.  His  point  of  view  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  tlie  harsh  aiid  implacable 
leaders  \\\w  were  responsible  fur  the  recon- 
struction policy  and  who  uiuieriiiolt  to  con- 
vict President  Andrew  Johnson  of  hij^h 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  His  death  was  a 
great  calamttj-,  but  doubtless  it  has  helped  to 
give  that  touch  of  pectiUar  diiinity,  pathos, 
and  heroism  to  the  accepted  historical  figure 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  so  tra^iic  an  ending 
of  a  great  career  at  its  moment  of  climax 
must  have  bestowed.  If  he  had  fought, Con- 
gress through  four  hitter  vcars  on  its  recon- 
struction policv.  and  then  lived  long  after- 
ward :is  an  e\-Prestdent,  the  historical  por- 
trait would  have  lacked  something  of  the 
Iwilfl,  statuesque  outlines  that  it  now  possesses. 


Htaoy 


Calumny  was  forgotten  in  the 
mnurning  over  his  deatli.  Few 
Presidents  had  been  more  belit- 
tled, or  ridiculed,  or  misunderstood  than 
XIt.  Lincoln  while  in  the  White  House.  The 
years  follnuing  the  war  were  a  period  of 
fierce  pxssion  and  prejudice,  and  were 
marked  by  much  nf  that  corruption  that  fol- 
lows in  rhe  train  of  a  great  conflict.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  if  he  had  lived,  therefore,  would 
have  had  a  light  with  Congn-ss  such  as  no 
other  president  bad  ever  known.  His  per- 
sonal burden  was  far  greater  than  that 
which  any  other  American  President  has 
had  fu  bear,  because,  in  addition  to  his  ordi- 
nary tasks  of  public  administration,  he  was 
carr\ing  on  a  cfilossal  war  that  lasted 
through  hU  entire  term.  Afr.  Lincoln  was 
a  man  of  peace,  and  the  carnage  and  devas- 
tation of  war  were  to  him  as  hideous  and 
detestable  as  to  the  most  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  peace  sociPt)-.  But  he  was  sus- 
tained by  a  belief  in  the  value  of  American 
I  union  and  nationality  as  a  factor  in  tlie 
future  and  final  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  of  the  world. 
: 


I 


Wmr/M-     ^^'^  '"  *^'*  '^'*''   ^^^-  Lincoln 

rt»  a»U  of  has    been    abundantly    justified. 

We  have  fought  no  wars  since 

his  day  except  only  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

whidi  was  merely  an  intervention  for  the 


sake  of  ending  a  »ar  and  establishing 
(.onditions  of  permanent  peace.  <-)ur  un- 
ity as  a  nation  ha:^  given  us  such  strength 
and  prosperity  that  we  can  use  our  InHucnce 
with  good  efject  at  critical  moments  to  help 
the  entire  world  in  its  steady  movement 
away  from  the  barbarism  of  war  toward 
the  conditions  of  peace  and  triendship.  At 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  we  were  ^truntt 
enough  to  secure  settlement  of  differences 
with  England  b>  arbitration  and  tu  save 
Mexico  from  falling  hack  under  Kurapean 
control.  We  have  in  recent  years  xignrd 
many  arbirranon  treaties,  and,  better  thjin 
that,  we  have  i^tabltshrd  relations  of  genuine 
friendship  with  all  other  nations.  If  the 
South  had  been  successful,  it  i^ould  have 
been  involved  in  a  warlike  future,  with  de- 
clining strength  and  prcsti;ic.  Meanwhile 
the  Pacific  Coast  would  also  have  tried  to 
break  away  and  establish  a  government  of 
its  own,  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  con- 
flicts with  the  Asiatic  powers.  The  one 
great  guaranty  of  peace  and  prosperity  for 
East,  West,  North,  and  South  alike  is  to  be 
found  in  that  perpetual  union  which  Lincoln 
lived  and  died  to  maintain. 


Sftptet 
Out  the 


The  critics  and  cavilcrs  of  Mr. 

Lincoln's  rime  seem  small  and 
'"  **"**'  narrow  as  u  e  look  back  upon 
them  from  our  vantage  ground.  The  Presi- 
dency is  so  great  a  posJrJnn  that  the  American 
people  do  not  intend  to  cnnfrr  it  upon  any 
man  who  falls  short  of  high  patriorisni,  or  of 
tried  and  approved  qualities  of  character, 
both  public  and  private.  L^nless,  therefore, 
the  sense  of  public  dur>'  be  clear,  no  wise 
man  will  assail  the  chief  magistrate.  Fur- 
ther than  rhat,  any  man  who  attacks  the 
President  of  rhr  United  States  with  ridi- 
cule, with  vituperation,  or  vuth  allegations 
reflecting  upon  his  conduct  or  his  motives, 
is  pretty  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain 
and  to  have  his  name  w  ritten  down  unpleas- 
antly in  some  footnote  to  hisror>',  to  the  mor- 
tification of  his  descendants.  A  careful  and 
dignified  discussion  of  public  questions  may 
indeed  involve  constant  differences  of  opin- 
ioji ;  and  the  President's  policies  are  always 
a  fair  subject  of  adverse  presentation  by  op- 
ponents. But  perstinal  abuse  only  reflects 
upon  those  ^vho  are  so  unwise  as  to  indulge 
in  it.  Even  President  Johnson,  w  ho  was  not 
as  wise  and  tactful  as  he  might  have  been, 
fares  a  great  deal  better  in  the  verdict  that 
history  passes  upon  his  times  than  do  his  as- 
sailants.    As  for   President  Roosevelt,   the 
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recent  flurries  at  Washington  have  been  im- 
portant only  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  attacks  upon  him;  and 
they  can  have  no  other  general  result  than  to 
put  the  present  Congress  in  a  rather  pitiable 
light,  when  under  better  guidance  and  con- 
trol it  might  have  roundcj  out  its  term  very 
creditably. 


Attacks 

Upon 

Mr.  Roosevelt. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  the  most 
popular  President  who  has  ever 
filled  the  office.  The  range  of 
liis  acquaintance  with  public  affairs  and  the 
unflagging  industry  and  vitality  that  mark 
liim  beyond  almost  any  other  man  of  his  gen- 
cnition  have  led  him  to  try  simultaneously  to 
lead  the  country  in  a  double-quick  march  of 
projjress  in  every  possible  direction.  His 
public  spirit  has  been  beyond  all  question, 
liis  intelligence  and  his  information  have 
been  of  bewildering  extent,  his  actual 
iichievenients  form  a  prodigious  list,  and  his 
eiierjiy  has  seemed  to  a  great  many  excellent 
men  at  Washington  to  have  made  him  a 
trifle  impatient  and  dictatorial.  It  takes  a 
vast  amount  of  vigor  for  any  man  in  public 
nfficc  to  exercise  all  the  power  that  is  theoret- 
icall\-  available.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  been  a  usurper  of  authority,  but  that 
his  unceasing  energy  has  shown  the  country, 
— for  the  hrst  time  since  Lincoln  and  the 
exigencies  of  a  colossal  war, — how  vast  is  the 
power  that  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  our 
Chief  Magistrate.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
lifted  his  finger  for  another  term  the  Repub- 
lican party  would  have  nominated  him  with 
unanimity,    he    would    have   been   easily   re- 
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elected,  and  politicians,  whether  in  Congress 
or  out  of  it,  would  not  have  wished  to  run 
the  risk  of  fighting  him.  This,  in  fact,  fur- 
nished one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  best 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  retire.  His  in- 
fluence was  tending  to  become  so  prodigious 
that  his  legislative  programs  would  have 
seemed  more  authoritative  than  Presidential 
recommendations  ought  to  be.  But  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  made  it  plain  that  he  was 
going  to  retire,  and  when  the  end  of  his  term 
was  so  near  that  there  was  little  to  fear  by 
way  of  punishment  or  reward,  the  tempta- 
tion to  snarl  at  him  was  as  strong  for  a 
certain  class  of  men  as  was  the  temptation 
to  fawn  upon  his  successor-elect.  A  good- 
humored  and  disinterested  public  across  the 
length  of  a  great  land  is  able  to  understand 
both  processes, — that  of  the  cheap  detractors 
who  snarl  at  the  outgoing  President,  and 
that  of  the  hopeful  sycophants  who  try  to 
gain  favor  by  praising  the  President-elect  at 
the  expense  of  his  most  valuable  friend  and 
closest  public  associate. 

^  Certainly  the   gentleman   in    the 

Hecprd  Above  White  House  iias  faced  the  comic 

Assault.        1-  ^,  ,    ,  .  ,  , 

little  storm  ot  detraction  with  no 
seeming  disturbance  of  poise  or  temper : 
while  the  President-elect,  with  his  sense  of 
humor  and  his  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  funny  side  of  the 
frantic  efforts  of  his  own  recent  enemies  to 
wedge  themselves  in  between  him  and  his 
most  loyal  friends  and  supporters.  The  at- 
tempt  to   differentiate   Mr.   Roosevelt   from 


his  Administration  cannot  succeed.  The  Re- 
publican party  put  tlic  stamp  of  its  approval 
upon  President  and  Administration  alike  in 
its  platform  last  summer,  and  went  still 
farther,  in  that  it  adopted  the  Rotwevelt 
policies  in  good  faith  and  without  mental 
reservation.  The  record  of  the  Roosc\'clt 
Administration  has  been  made  up,  and  it 
has  been  cndan»cd  by  the  parly  and  by  the 
iuntr>'.  At  the  very  moment,  a  few  weeks 
,  when  the  leaders  ot  the  Senate  and  the 
leaders  of  the  House  were  trying  to  iind  some 
means  by  which  to  assert  their  own  dignity 
ns  againitt  the  President,  ihej*  were  passing 
a  bill  to  have  next  year's  census  taken  under 
the  spoils  system,  in  order  that  Congressmen 
might  have  the  benefit  of  conferring  appoint- 
ments upon  rhfir  own  followers.  They 
were  perfectly  aware  that  this  method  would 
result  in  poorer  work  and  in  needless  de- 
lays, besides  costing  the  Government  several 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  a  census  prop- 
erly taken  under  dvil-ser\'ice  rules  of  ap- 
pointment. The  simple,  obvious  fact  is  that 
the  present  Congress  does  not  do  its  work 
upon  che  same  high  level  of  public  spirit 
that  the  President  habitually  shows.  The 
country*  knows  this  to  be  true,  and  no  per- 
sonal attacks  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  change 
the  broad  fact. 

J  The  President's  annual   message 

Pfttf        to  Congress  at  the  o[)cning  of  the 

CoHtmitnii.    gggjjjjp  ;„  December  was  not  in 

point  of  fact  an  afFront  to  Congress,  but  was 
a  public  document  of  great  range,  in  which 
the  President  did  his  vcr>'  best  to  set  forth 
the  conditions  of  public  business  and  to  rec- 
ommend what  he  regarded  as  important 
measures  for  Congress  to  consider  at  the 
present  session.  Vrr^*  subordinate  to  the 
great  matters  presented  in  this  message  was 
a  section  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Sec  ret- Service  officers.  Congress  in 
the  preceding  session  had  restricted  the  Kxec- 
utivc  in  the  use  of  the  Secret  Ser\'icc.  and  the 
President  asked  for  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions. He  held  that  such  restrictions  made 
it  easier  for  criminals  to  violate  the  laws. 
He  stated  that  if  Congress  did  not  wish  the 
Secret  Ser\'ice  to  be  used  to  investigate  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body,  a  restriction 
could  be  made  to  apply  along  that  line ;  hut 
that  the  President  ought  to  have  freedom 
to  use  the  Government's  detectives  in  tracing 
crime  in  the  different  executive  departments. 
The  House,  under  the  influence  of  some  of  its 
leaders,  chose  to  find  in  the  President's  lan- 


guage a  slur  upon  its  honor.  The  attitude  of 
the  House  was  absurd  and  without  humor, 
because  the  President  could  have  had  no  rea- 
son to  assail  the  honor  and  dignit}'  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  and  certainly  would  not 
have  chosen  to  insult  Congress  by  an  ina- 
dental  sentence  in  the  course  of  a  long  mes- 
sage of  great  dignity  in  which  he  was  srek- 
ing  most  respectfully  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Congress  in  the  support  of  various 
public  measures. 


Mmrfo 


In  its  effort  to  persuade  itself 
that  it  had  a  grievance.  Congress 
was  guilty  of  child's  play,  and 
made  a  laughing-stock  of  itself.  Long  days 
of  valuable  time  in  which  Congress  should 
have  been  considering  public  business  were 
devoted  ro  twaddling  debate  by  way  of  try- 
ing to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  President's 
message.  The  President,  meanwhile,  in  an- 
swer to  inquiry,  had  sent  a  special  message 
fully  explaining  the  meaning  of  his  remarks 
on  the  Secret  Service,  and  giving  ample  in- 
formation. Congress  finally  decided  tn  pun- 
ish the  President  hy  "  laving  on  the  table  " 
that  part  of  the  annual  message  containing 
the  distasteful  sentences,  and  also  the  whole 
of  the  special  message  relating  to  the  Secret 
Service.  The  ground  for  laying  the  special 
message  on  the  table  was  expressed  in  the 
statement  that  it  was  "  unresponsive."  In 
hitting  upon  this  word  "  unresponsive  "  Con- 
gress felt  that  it  had  found  a  happy  way  to 
vindicate  its  dignity  and  settle  the  score. 
Meanwhile,  the  broad  grin  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  country  gradually  penelrated  l)ic 
gloom  of  the  House  of  Reprcsciilaiivcs.  and 
the  members  xvho  had  neither  thrust  them- 
selves forwarrl  nor  yet  been  pushed  to  the 
front  in  the  controversy  were  the  ones  who 
in  the  end  congratvilatcd  themselves  on  their 
good  luck.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  had 
not  intended  at  this  session  to  do  much  ex- 
cept pass  the  appropriation  bills,  and  the  fuss 
about  the  Secret  Service  quickly  blew  over  as 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  a  rather  in- 
glorious term  of  a  body  that  will  )xt  see 
better  days. 

rii*  otg«nt  ^"'■'  "^  ^^*  incidents  of  the  Sccret- 
»/  «  Service  discussion  was  a  disclosure 
*"  ''  that  placed  Senator  Tillman,  nf 
South  Carolina,  in  an  em barra losing  pcrsition. 
Senator  Tillman  has  always  seemed  to  be 
without  restraint  or  nice  scniplc  in  the  use 
of  vituperative  language.  Generally  it  proves 
true  that  men  who  are  reckless  in  speech  are 
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not  of  delicarc  scnipic  In  acrion;  yet  Senator 
Tillman  has  always  been  regarrleri  as  a  man 
oi  personal  honest)*  and  aUo  of  a  corrrct 
sense  of  honor  as  resp«ts  most  matters  of 
conduct  that  pertain  to  the  position  of  a 
public  man.  The  matter  whereof  he  was  ac- 
cused last  month  did  not  involve  any  violn- 
tinn  of  law,  but  it  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  seriously  involving  the  dignity  of  a  public 
man.  If  the  conditions  under  M-hi'ch  old  land 
grants  were  made  have  not  been  complied 
with  by  railroads  or  other  corporations,  it 
should  he  the  cndcavur  of  public  men  at 
Washington  to  secure  reversal  to  the  national 
domain  and  compensation  to  tlie  treasury. 
If  Western  public  lands  that,  when  granted, 
had  no  market  value  have  been  held  by  land- 
grant  companies  until  the  timber  on  them  is 
worth,  perhaps.  $ioo  an  acre,  there  is  no 
equitable  purpose  ser\ed  by  invoking  a 
clause  in  the  conditions  of  the  grant  under 
which  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina  could 
secure  these  valuable  lands  in  Oregon  for 
himself  and  for  all  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily at  $2.so  an  acre. 

'rj,.  Certainly  the  Government  should 
Obi'i«tit  be  regarded  as  having  some  claim 
'"'  ***  as  against  the  holding  corpora- 
tion. But  as  between  the  company  that  now 
possesses  and  has  for  a  long  time  held  the 
land  and  outside  speculators  who  uish  to 
get  possession  of  it  at  a  small  fraction  of 
Its  value  the  preference  would  seem  clearly 
in  favor  of  the  actual  holders.  It  is  perfect- 
ly true  that  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  biij  and  sell  land  and  to  make 
other  investments.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  for  a  Senator  to  try  to  get  the  Gov- 
I'rnmenr  to  disp<}ssess  a  land-holding  company 
in  order  that  he  himself  might  obtain  some 
of  the  land  at  a  very  small  fraction  of  its 
true  value.  If  the  company  is  to  forfeit  the 
land,  it  IS  the  business  of  Senators  to  do  their 
best  to  see  that  public  interests  are  protected. 
If  lands  once  granted  from  the  public  domain 
are  illegally  held,  they  ahouhl  be  forfeited 
to  the  Government  and  then  disposed  of  un- 
der the  land  laws  to  actual  settlers,  or  sold 
at  their  value  on  an  equitable  basis.  But 
surely  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
when  he  proposed  to  acquire  a  quarter-sec- 
tion for  himself  and  one  for  each  of  seven 
or  eight  mcml>ers  of  his  immediate  family, 
did  not  intend  to  migrate  to  the  Pacific 
Coist  in  order  to  become  ;in  actual  occupant 
of  such  lands.  Surely,  tl)c  proprieties  in  cases 
,liiEC  this  arc  too  obvious  to  be  debated. 


HH.N.      )  l.l|l.>    B.     rnKKINS.    OF     N"feW 

K'linlrmiin  ol  ili«  IIous«  conunliiru  ttutt 
eure  itu*  ITmldrnt.) 

Mothta      Senator  Tillman  disapp 
*"f*       friends  by  his  sorry 

himself;  and  he  cert 
norhing  to  strengthen  his  position 
vituperative  attacks  upon  the  Pn 
the  United  States  and  afterward  u| 
ney-General  Bonaparte  and  Postni 
eral  Meyer,  There  was  no  qucsti 
Congress  or  the  country  ast  to  th 
of  rhose  members  of  the  executive  J 
of  rhe  Government ;  and  Senator 
would  have  done  better  to  confine 
an  explanation  of  his  own  Iransacli 
Tillman  was  quite  right  in  claiminj 
conduct  had  not  been  that  of  a 
Whether  or  not  it  had  Iwen  coi 
coming  a  .Senator  of  the  Uniti 
is  a  quesn'on  th.it  primarily  Int 
constituents  in  South  Carolina, 
it  also  has  interest  for  the  peop 
United  States  at  large  in  view  o 
that  Mr.  Tillman  is  one  of  our  nari 
givers  and  is  presumed  in  his  pub| 
in  the  Senate  not  to  be  g<iverned 
of  private  gain.  The  disclosures 
Mr.  Tillman  to  explain  his  prop( 
deals  were  not  due  to  the  work  of 
Service,  yet  curiously  enough  thff 
came  to  light  through  the  discussiot 
work  of  the  Government's 
agents. 
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Nigk»r 


It  is  fair  enough  for  the  people 
stM4y^»  f»  oi  the  United  States  to  ask  the 
**"  *"  several  States  to  send  to  the  Sen- 
ate gentlemen  representing  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  public  and  private  honor  recognized 
in  the  States  from  which  these  men  arc  ac- 
credited. The  late  Senator  Hoar  rcprcsL-nted 
exactly  the  same  standards  of  public  and  pri- 
v«te  honor  that  are  regarded  as  essential  in 
Maswachusetts  when  a  president  of  llar^'ard 
I.Tfiiver'slty  is  chosen.  lilr.  Moar's  standards 
were  those  of  President  Eliot  and  those  of 
tlic  Kentleman  who  has  now  been  designated 
to  succeeil  \U.  Eliot.  The  standards  of 
Senator  Hoar  were  also  the  standards  of  the 
iaie  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut.  These 
gentlemen  are  not  named  here  in  order  to 
dispara*^  other  Scnaton>  now  livinK.  Hicy 
are  mentioned  rather  because  they  arc  not 
now  living  and  because  no  one,  whether  in 
the  Senate  or  out  of  it.  will  question  the 
praise  accorded  ihem.  These  two  pentletiicn 
stood  for  high  standards,  as  also  did  the  two 
iiged  and  distinguished  Senatars  from  Ala- 
bama  who  havf  pa-iseil  away  within  a  few 
^M  years.  The  people  of  this  country  have  borne 
^M  with  too  much  paflein-*'  the  low  standards  nf 


I 


public  life  brouglit  into  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  exigencies  of  the  "  boss  "  sys- 
tem of  party  management  as  it  has  operated 
in  many  of  our  States,  and  by  the  use  (if 
[ooney  for  the  purchase  of  Senate  seats.  !  t  i-^ 
tuji  strange  that  there  has  been  revolt  aga  m>i 
^ucti  methods,  and  that  many  States  have 
iiied  to  secure  a  higher  class  of  public  serv- 
ants by  adopting  some  form  of  direct-primary 
i-iection  as  a  substitute  for  the  convention 
system.  Theoretically  the  convention  ifystem 
is  probably  a  better  one  than  the  direct  pri- 
maries; but  the  direct  primar>',  however  im- 
perfectly it  may  operate,  seems  to  afford  sutneJ 
relief  from  t))c  nionstruus  abuses  that  had 
l»cen  perpetrated  through  a  cotivenlion  sys- 
tem that  has  too  often  been  dominated  by 
professional  party  poliiiciaru  or  corrupt  plu- 
Kicrats  and  powerful  corporations. 

^  There  are  many  evidences  that. 

Brifhut  whether  under  one  system  or  ui»- 
^^p"^  ■  jjpj.  another,  the  prople  of  the 
States  are  proptising  to  send  strong  men  to 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Elihu  Root's  selection  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  New  '^'ork  legisla- 
ture to  succeed  Senator  Piatt  was,  Ia«;t 
month,  a  matter  of  unanimous  action.  A 
better  selection  could  not  possi[)ly  have  been 
made.  Iowa,  in  sending  (jovernor  CufiH> 
niiiis  to  the  Senate  to  succeed  ilie  lumenl 
Senator  Allison,  honored  itself  by  giving  tail 
the  nation  a  man  of  the  higliest  rank  of  obJI 
ity  and  character.  Ohio,  in  dioosing  as 
successor  of  Senator  Koraker  so  uptight  ani 
distinguished  a  member  of  the  other  house 
the  Hon.  Theodore  K.  Burton,  has  acted 
a  way  that  meets  the  appruv;U  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  country.  A  very  remark] 
ble  outcome  of  the  primary  system  is  tl 
election  of  Gtivcrnor  Chamberlain,  of  Oi 
gon,  la<;t  month,  to  succeeil  Mr.  Fulton 
the  Senate,  (jovernnr  ChamlK-rlain  n 
Democrat  and  the  Lcirislaturc  is  Kepubliom.^ 
'Hie  Republican  members  of  the  (.eglslatui 
had  individually  promised  to  abide  hy  tt 
results  of  the  primary  election  in  its  rest  oi 
popular  sentiment  on  the  question  of  a  stic^ 
cessor  to  Fulton.  Although  the  State  went 
strongly  for  Taft,  Governor  Cliamherlain'» 
strength  igive  him  the  lead  in  the  popular  j 
expression  for  Senator.  Kvery  meml»i'r  oi 
the  Eegiflature  has  stood  by  his  pledge,  and' 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  come  to  the  Senate 
with  unusual  prestige.  Although  he  i*  a 
Democrat,  born  and  educated  in  the  South. 
he  is  not  a  narrow  partisan,  and  will  W 
under  peculiar  obligation  rn  rake  a  lofty  and 
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patriotic  view  of  his  srnatorial  dutirs.  He  i*: 
a  leader  in  tlic  movement  initiated  hy  Prcsi 
dent  RouscvcU  for  the  conscn'ation  of  nat- 
ural resources.  The  Dcnincrat  chcwcn  by 
the  Indiana  Lccislarure  to  succeed  Mr.  Hent- 
enway  in  tlie  Scnare  is  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Franklin  Shivcly,  and  not  the  Hon.  John 
\V.  Kern.  The  cnuntrj-  does  not  yrt 
kinnr  much  abo\it  Indiana's  new  Senator. 
and  will  hope  that  he  may  rise  to  the  heiglit 
of  his  duties  and  npp»>rt unities. 

Wff«.ort*v  ^^''''*  SO  many  newer  men  of 
f*trfwm-  ^reat  force  and  abllitv  now  tak- 
ing their  places  in  the  Senate,  the 
time  has  come  for  a  difltcrent  order  of  affairs 
in  that  body.  Some  of  its  methods  and  some 
of  its  tradition:)  oujiht  to  be  promptly,  if  not 
rudely,  upset.  The  Senate  has  now  probably 
a  majority  of  men  in  whom  the  country'  can 
afford  to  have  confidence.  It  ouRht  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  brilliancy  and  public  use- 
fulness, and  it  ounht  not  to  countenance  pro- 
ceedings unworthy  of  its  responsibilities. 
Senator  Culberson,  of  Texas,  for  example,  is 
a  gentleman  tjuitc  generally  respected.  But 
the  Senate  ought  not  last  month  to  have  sup- 


oovExNOR  nEORce  E.  cnAMnenuTN. 
(Senatorelect  rrocn  Orvioa.) 


I'liiiiKEnpJi  by  lbk<-r,  Culuiiibuk. 
SENAl-UR-ELECT  T.    E 


tttiRittN,  or  OHia 


ported  him  in  a  position  that  was  manifestly 
not  tenable.  Mr.  Culberson  had  presented 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  AitariaT-(icn- 
eral  to  state  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  why 
he  had  not  prosecuted  the  United  Slates 
Steel  Corporation  for  having  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  past  purchased  the  stock,  of  th« 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  The 
President  readily  gave  the  Senate  all  the  in- 
formation he  possessed  concerning  the  trans- 
action ill  question,  but  denied  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  demand  from  the  Atiomry- 
(^lencral  a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  he 
had  done  a  thing  or  abstained  from  doing  it. 
Whereupon  the  Senate  undertook  to  raise 
the  theoretical  question  of  its  right  to  call 
upon  heads  of  departments  for  information 
.•md  papers  relating  to  public  matters.  Here. 
of  course,  there  was  involved  a  complete 
chantie  of  the  matter  at  issue.  Calling  upon 
an  rxecutivr  officer  to  afford  it  the  use  of 
papers  and  documents  on  file  pertaining  to  a 
matter  of  public  interest  is  a  thing  that  the 
Senate  has  alwa)-*  been  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing.    But  to  pass  a  resolution  summoning  a 
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aON.   UENJAMIK   F.   SlinTLY. 
(8cfiatDr-«l<!«t  from  IndUnft.) 

ISntnet  ofliccr  to  make  confession  of  his  mo- 
livTS  in  not  havinj;  done  at  some  time  in 
llie  pust  n  thing  that  nobody  had  rver 
asked  liini  to  Jo  is  not  merely  a  differrnt 
affair  altogether,  but  is  ridiculous.  It  Irads 
one  to  wonder  how  men  of  the  average  in- 
tdh'gence  of  the  United  States  Senate  can 
permit  the  time  of  a  public  body  ro  be  so 
wasted,  when  there  are  necessary  matters 
pressing  for  consideration. 

AhMttg  ttom  the  standpoint  of  theory', 
'■ttmNtia»<m   the  demand  upon  a  cabinet  officer 

***'  to  lell  "  thp  reason  why  "  is,  of 
course,  nonsense  on  Its  face.  From  the  stand- 
puint  of  the  facts  in  the  actual  case  the  posi- 
tion of  Senator  Culberson  is  hardly  less  ab- 
surd. Uniler  certain  constructions  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  it  miKht  be  possi- 
ble to  hrinf^  action  against  a  good  many  of 
the  larjier  industrial  and  transportation  com- 
panies of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
rather  than  of  theory,  prosecutions  have  been 
imdertalcen  against  several  large  companies, 
not  at  ihc  (jriginal  instance  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  hut  always  after  specific  and  strong- 
ly supported  complaints  had  been  made,  fal- 
InwTil  by  investigations  the  results  of  whidi 
seemed  t"  rlie  tX'partnjent  (if  Justice  to  rc- 
qitirr  proa'edings  in  the  courts.  The  practi- 
cal anwer  to  ifr.  Culbcr^in's  attacks  upon 


the  President  and  the  Artorney-Genrral  for 

not  prosecuting  the  Steel  Corporation  is  the 
-implc  one  that  Mr.  Culberson  had  never 
liled  a  complaint  or  called  upon  the  Depart- 
ment uf  Justice  to  investigate  the  purcha*c 
I'f  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Conipanj  *s 
stock.  Nor  arc  the  charges  that  President 
K(H)sevelt  authorized  that  transaction,  and 
x«  :,s  ;;viilly  of  violating  the  laws  by  so  doing, 
(tlier  than  silly  almost  to  the  point  of  nu- 
I'ccillty.  President  Roosevelt  promised  no- 
iiih!\  any  immunity,  and  discouraged  nobod> 
rrnrii  tiling  complaints  or  from  calling  upun 
tlie  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  the 
Steel  Corporation  in  the  courts.  In  the 
matter  of  the  enfon:Tment  of  the  laws,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  done  his  best,  has  earned  the 
confidence  of  the  countn,',  and  wilt  not  Icwr 
i:.     But  ConE:ress  should  amend  the  laws. 

PubUcHy  Furthennore,  the  President  has 
n*  ftoot^tifa  always  been  rcatly  to  give  Con- 
"'*''  gress  information  on  public  af- 
lairs,  and  there  Is  no  reason  citlier  practical 
or  theoretical  for  trying  to  force  an  issue 
upon  the  extent  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
call  upon  the  Executive  for  documents  and 
infortnaiiun.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  chief  instru-j 
nitnt  as  a  public  man  is  that  oi  publicity 
ried  to  a  point  beyond  tfiat  reached  by  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Congress  has  never  been 
hampered  in  its  I^itimate  work  by  failure  tu 
obtain  any  infonnation  possessed  by  President 
Roosevelt.  His  openness  has  been  his  chief 
protection  in  all  his  controversies.  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
most  conspicuous  detractors  in  public  life  of 
whom  it  could  not  be  so  truthfully  said  that 
openness  has  characterized  their  careers.  Il 
is  cliaritable  to  them  not  to  pursue  this  tini 
of  comment  any  further. 


Matttrt 

IB 

OtHtffnMa. 


The   opposition   to   the    Postal- 
Savings     bill     is     strongly     I'l 
trenched,   and   ver^'   little   apai 
from  the  regular  appropriations  will  be  ac-^ 
complished  before  the  expiration  of  iJic  Six-, 
licth  Congrcsf  on  the  4lh  of  March.     Ani 
attempt  to  increase  the  salaries  of  tlie  Presi-' 
dent,  Vice-President,  Speaker  of  the  House.l 
and  federal  judges  was  the  subject  of  a  de-j 
bate  last  month  that  was  characteristic  in  its' 
triviality  of  the  greater  part  of  the  flood  of 
talk  that  has  recently  filled  the  pages  of  the 
Concessional  Record.    In  the  face  of  Treas- 
ur>'  deficits  and  without  regard  to  the  lack 
of  final  and  definite  plans,  there  was  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  force  a  large  River  and  liar- 
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bor  bill  through  the  present  session  by  log- 
rolling methods.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Burton,  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  who  goes  next  month  to  the 
Senate,  that  the  bill  has  been  held  down  to 
$io,ocx),ooo  for  the  continuance  of  impor- 
tant work  that  could  not  properly  be 
checked  or  suspended. 

Mr  Taft  ^^^'  "^^.ft's  mid-winter  sojourn 
/« the  in  the  South  was  not  in  the  na- 
" '""  ■  ture  of  a  retreat  for  rest  and 
meditation.  It  was  a  period  of  publicity 
and  platform  effort  almost  as  strenuous  as 
the  closing  weeks  of  last  fall's  campaign. 
Mr.  Taft,  by  the  way,  will  have  become  in  < 
the  full  sense  a  President-elect  when  the 
votes  of  the  Electoral  College,  which  were 
cast  on  January  ii,  are  counted  in  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  on 
February  lo.  His  speeches  in  the  South 
have  been  conciliatory  and  sensible,  and  the 
hospitality  of  Georgia  has  been  as  unstinted 
as  it  would  have  been  in  like  circumstances 
toward  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
With  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Knox 
would  be  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  visit  to 
Georgia,  following  the  earlier  announcement 
that  Mr.  Hitchcock  would  be  Postmaster- 
General,  the  business  of  cabinet  building, 
which  had  been  going  forward  in  the  press 
as  an  open  and  public  proceeding,  came 
promptly  within  the  veil  of  secrecy;  and  we 
are  to  know  who  will  be  in  the  next  cabinet 
when  the.  proper  time  comes.    Mr.  Taft,  in 


SENATOR  CULBERSON,  OF  TEXAS. 

accordance  with  long  announced  plans,  was 
to  start  from  Charleston  on  January  25  on 
his  trip  to  Panama,  and  was  to  be  back  early 
in  February,  in  time  to  complete  his  in- 
augural speech  and  be  ready  for  the  respon- 
sibilities that  will  begin  on  March  4.  No- 
body ever  approached  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency  with  fewer  enemies  or  with  a 
more  kindly  disposed  body  of  fellow-citizens. 


cociiN  mi.r, '■  ANT>  TOE  "solid  south.' 
From    the    World    (New  York). 


New  York'8  ^"  Octobcr  21,  IQO?,  in  the  con- 
Modei  Banking  fusion  and  dismay  of  panic  week, 
Governor  Hughes  appointed,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Banking  De- 
partment, Mr.  Clark  Williams,  the  young 
vice-president  of  one  of  the  newer  trust  com- 
panies of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Williams 
has  now  made  his  annual  report  covering  a 
very  notable  year  of  wise  banking  reform, 
which  has  brought  the  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  banks  to  a  perfection  that 
makes  them  a  model  for  other  common- 
wealths. A  very  large  part  of  the  credit  for 
this  achievement  is  due  to  the  quiet  and  in- 
defatigable Superintendent.  That  the  result 
is  of  more  than  local  importance  is  shown 
in  the  one  fact  that  the  banks  organized  un- 
der the  State  of  New  York  have  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  banking  resources  of  the  Union. 
Of  the  twenty  bills  suggested  by  Superin- 
tendent Williams  and  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, some  of  the  most  important  are  those 
increasing  the  legal  reserve  for  State  banks 
in  Manhattan  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  and 


UK.    tL-^WK     VViL.l.lSM^i 

4!tnp<^lnimdent   of    the    Now    Y'irk    Stain    BanittDg 

Departmnit.  > 

requiring  that  the  trust  companic<i  carry  all 
of  their  IS  iwr  tent,  reserve  in  cash.  Slate 
banks  an*  prohibited  from  owning  more  than 
lO  per  cent,  uf  the  capital  stock  of  other 
hnnks,  tlms  effectually  prevenllnp  the  "  chain- 
hanltinti"  nitthods  Mhich  did  so  much  to 
make  rhr  unstable  situation  of  October,  1907* 
The  department  has,  moreover,  inaui^jrated 
an  tnf£cnloo.s  and  thoroui^h  method  of  credit 
reporting,  by  which  the  large  borrowers  of 
every  hank  arc  reporlcd  by  the  examiner  to 
the  New  ^'ork  office  for  card  indexing,  ex- 
amination, and  comparison,  a,  method  which 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  raili  financierit 
to  get  dangerously  "spread  mtt"  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  lending  institutions.  One  of  the 
most  grateful  reforms  of  the  year  is  the 
vesting  of  bank  receivership  control  in  the 
State  department,  instead  of  receivers  ap- 
pointed by  the  court, — an  arrangement  which 
had  resulted  in  a  situation  little  less  than 
scandalous.  In  the  one  failing  institution 
Superintendent  Williams  was  c.illrd  on  to 
handle, — the  Home  Hank  of  Brooklyn. — the 
sidaf)  cost  was  $(>b6  and  the  term  of  rlie  re- 
crivership    forty  two    days.      In    nine    other 


fMtuft  '^^*^  Williams  report  rccucu- 
ChttiittM  In  mends  that  new  lrgi>lncion  be 
*"^"*-  held  to  a  minimum.  The  Super- 
iniendenr  considers  it  an  evil  rhat  banks  of 
tliscount,  Srate  anil  national,  and  even  de- 
partment stores,  are  competing  with  savinjt*- 
banks  by  offering  4  per  cent,  interest  on  small 
deposits,  the  evU  lying  in  the  fact  that  tlie 
depositor  who  wants  savin^^-bank.  quality 
of  protection  is  seldom  aware  that  he  is  nut 
getting  this.  It  is  sug^sted  that  banks  oihrr 
ihan  those  controlled  by  the  saving-bank 
law  should  be  prohibited  fnmi  K'ving  intcr- 
rst  on  deposits  under  a  niiniuniin  sutii.  -uixA 
ihat.  in  any  case,  banks  of  diiicount  and  tiihrr 
institutions  paying  intrrest  on  snuiU  dcpostta 
should  let  the  depositor  know  that  they  arr 
not  operating  under  die  savings-bank  restric- 
tions. A  matter  of  much  importance,  thun^jh 
not  of  legislative  cnnccm.  is  Mr.  Willianui" 
urgent  advicr  that  the  State  banks  and  the 
trust  companies  be  admittrd  to  the  clearing- 
house, or  else  that  they  should  form  a  clear- 
ing-house of  their  own.  He  s»-*es  serious  dan- 
ger in  the  practice  of  one  institutioti  acting 
as  the  clearing-house  agent  of  another.  That 
the  confidence  of  depositors  has  been  fully  re- 
stored to  the  New  Y'ork  banks. — largely  aa 
a  result  of  the  clear-hea<led  and  active  work 
of  this  department, — is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  figures  of  tlicir  resources  before  the  panic, 
during  the  panic,  and  at  the  present  time. 
The  total  n-s<iurces  of  the  trust  companies 
just  before  the  panic  WTre  $i..?h4,ixio.ooo; 
ill  December,  i*)(>7.  $i,ixu,cxk>,4.k>i);  by  last 
Novemlwr  th-y  had  risen  to  f  1 .427,()oo,0(». 
The  State  hanks'  also  have  not  only  recov- 
ered their  panic  loss,  hut  ha^T  gone  ahead 
uf  their  record  in -August,  i^yay. 

g^^  Apn)pos  of  the  improvement  in 
"^aI"'"  ^ •" ^*'  ^  '""k  bank ing  laws  and 
'*■  State  supervision  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, may  be  noted  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  New  York's  banks  and  bankers  in 
relation  to  the  larger  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  presidency  of  the  National  City  Hank, 
has  just  now  passed  from  .Mr.  James  Still- 
man  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vandrrlip.  Mr.  Still- 
man  is  a  banker  and  financier  of  great  skill 
and  success,  hut  he  lia<:  always  been  a  private 
business:  man  ratlier  than  a  man  of  puhhV 
activity.     'I"hc  same  thing  may  Im-  said  yl 
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Mr.  Baker,  who  has  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  thf  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York  and  who  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Francis 
L.  Hine.  Mr.  VanJcrlip  is  much  better 
known  as  an  authority  upon  public  finance 
than  as  a  banker  in  the  private  and  teclmical 
sense.  Ht:  was  a  financial  editor  in  Chicago 
before  he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  for  some  years  has  been  vice- 
president  of  [he  bank  over  which  he  is  hence- 
forth to  preside.  Mr.  Hine  has  been  better 
known  in  business  circles  than  in  public  af- 
fairs, but  he  is  a  man  of  wide  interests  and 
growing  relationship  to  the  countrj's  devel- 
opment. Mr.  Henry  P.  Davisnn,  who  has 
been  one  of  Mr.  Mine's  associate  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  First  National  Bank,  has  now 
become  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J,  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  and  as  .1  member  of  the  Monerar>' 
Commission,  in  associ.ition  with  Senator  Al- 
drlch,  has  been  studying  abroad  the  larger 
problems  of  currency  and  the  adjustment  and 
regulation  of  the  issue  of  banknotes.  The 
heads  of  the  New  \'ork  banking  community 
are  henceforth  tu  be  regarded  as  men  of  se- 
rious public  responsibility,  rather  than  as  men 
merely  trying  lo  make  money  for  the  stock- 
holders of  their  banks.  Banking  in  our  large<;c 
business  centers  now  engages  tlie  talent  of  a 
number  of  die  ablest  and  most  public-spirited 
men  in  our  contemporar\'  life.  There  is  no 
profession  more  honorable,  and  few  which 
now  afford  a  better  field  fur  scr^-icc. 


UhvIc  sam't  '^"'  ^'^^i""-'"*  discussion  of  the  tar- 
Baiane*  iff  has  brought  into  prominence 
the  fact  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  its  fiscal  year  the  nation  had  col- 
lected $('14,000,000  less  than  its  expenditures 
during  that  petiod,  and  that  the  treasury  bal- 
ance had  been  reduced  to  $163,85^.332.  At 
this  rate  of  decrease  a  considerable  defidt 
would  appear  within  eighteen  months,  and 
the  waning  balance  is  used  as  an  argument 
by  the  advocates  of  a  radical  tariff  reduction 
who  believe  that  larger  imports  at  a  lower 
rate  would  produce  increased  revenue,  as  well 
as  by  "standpatters"  who  deny  that  imports 
would  be  stimulated  by  reductions  in  the 
schedules  to  the  degree  of  increasing  the 
gregatc  revenue.  However  this  may  be,  a 
glance  at  the  Treasury's  statements  of  the 
past  ten  years  docs  not  give  such  a  portentous 
a-ipect  to  this  loss  of  $64,000,000  in  six 
months.  The  national  finances  seem  to  have 
a  way  of  striking  a  fair  balance  through  an 
average  of  ten  years.  Beginning  with  1898, 
four  years,  1898,  1899,  1904,  and  1905, 
show  expenditures  greater  than  income,  the 
dcficienc)'  for  1899  rising  to  over  $89,000.- 
000,  But  for  the  whole  ten  years  there  is 
a  surplus  of  nearly  $221,000,000.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  nation  has  spent  vast 
sums  of  money,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  great  proportion  of  these  «unis  paid 
out  of  income  were  for  "  improvements 
and  additions."     American  railroads  would 
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normally  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  analogous 
addiiions  to  their  property,  and  most  govern- 
ments would  be  doing  Uie  same  thing.  The 
(ailing  off  in  inipurts,  which  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  big  bite  taken  out  o\  our 
national  surplus  the  last  year,  amounted  to 
$500,000,000.  A  recent  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  shows 
tliat  nearly  four-fifths  of  this  shrinkage  Jn 
imports  came  at  the  Atlantic  ports,  a  de- 
crease of  $.195,000,000  showing  at  New 
York  alunc.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  with 
the  tariff  uncertainties  once  dune  away  with, 
the  trend  of  revenue-producing  commerce 
will  again  be  toward  the  figures  of  igob-'oj. 

j.^  Sonic  of  the  must  important  eco- 
MeurnrkQca  iiumic  qucstioos  thai  have  been 
'^''*"^-  presented  (o  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  many  years  were  in- 
volved in  the  Consolidated  Gas  Case  de- 
cided last  month  in  favor  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  As  usual  in  such  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  avoided  a  direct  settlement  or  deci- 
sion up(«)  as  many  questions  as  possible. 
Sucli  poslpwiement  of  issues  is  a  good  thing 
for  all  concerned.  It  gives  time  for  public 
opinion  and  for  the  advarKed  thought  in 
economics  and  politics  to  grasp  the  situation 
and  blaze  the  way  for  a  solution.  Until 
the  full  opinion  of  the  court  is  printed,  we 
mu.st  rely  ui>on  the  brief  summary  handed 
down  by  Justice  iVckhara.  He  seems  to 
allow  natund  monopolies  the  present  value 
or  cost  of  duplication  of  their  land,  mains 
and  conduits,  manufacturing  plants,  and  the 
like,  after  full  allowance  for  depreciation. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  decision 
that  a  privatcly-nwnrd  monopoly  can  cap- 
italize and  make  the  puhlic  pay  a  return  on 
the  increased  value  of  its  land  since  its  pur- 
chase, and  on  the  value  of  the  paving  put 
over  its  mains  and  conduits  by  the  taxpayers, 
while  city-(^^vned  monopolies  never  ask  the 
public  to  make  a  return  on  these  values.  The 
court  also  sustains  a  5J-S  per  cent,  return  on 
the  physical  valuation  of  a  privatcly-owncd 
monopoly,  and  considers  6  per  cent,  a  fair 
return  in  the  near  future  in  this  particular 
instance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  cx- 
cl  udes  t!ic  capitalization  of  goD<l  will  or 
pt'ing  value,  and  appears  to  exclude  any  cap- 
italization of  franchise  value  except  where, 
as  in  this  cjisc,  the  legislature  is  thought  to 
have  directly  and  In  clear  terms  pcnnitted 
such.  The  attitude  of  the  court  on  this 
franchise  matter  will  not  be  clear  until  the 
full  decision   is  haiuled  down.     'J'hc  cijurt 


also  sustains  the  contention  of  the  city  that 
the  result  of  a  reduction  of  price  in  stimu- 
lating sales  without  a  proportionate  increase 
uf  investment  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  dedding  upon  a  reduction  in  price. 


#«ft»Tf/(ui  ^^"^  decision  and  the  testimony 
t»  Ffifx  •/  taken  during  the  long  contin- 
uance of  the  case  will  have  a  de- 
cided bearing  upon  attempts  at  regulation  of 
price  in  other  cities.  The  fact  that  gas  of 
high  candle-power  can  be  sold  for  80  c*nts 
at  a  profit  of  nearly  6  percent,  in  New  York 
on  both  physical  value  and  over  $7,000,000 
of  early  franchise  values  should  be  placed 
alongside  of  the  fact  that  Chicago  has  been 
selling  a  similar  quality  of  gas  for  r\\'o  years 
for  85  cents  and  Boston  a  gas  of  somewhat 
lower  candlc-powcr  for  80  cents.  Lynn  and 
Worcester.  Mass.,  arc  selling  for  85  cents. 
and  several  otlicr  Massachusetts  cities,  such 
as  Cambridge,  Fall  River,  Lawreni-e,  IxtW- 
cll,  and  New  Bedford,  for  90  cents.  The 
largest  Ohio  and  Michigan  cities  and  Mil- 
waukee, where  coal  and  oil  arc  cheaper,  have 
been  selling  for  even  less  than  80  cents.  In 
almost  all  of  these  cases  tlic  low  prices  have 
been  voluntary  or  from  a  fear  that  an  in- 
vestigation would  lead  the  public  to  demand 
as  low  or  lower  prices.  The  evidence  in  the 
New  York  Gas  Case  clearly  showed  that  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  oft-hand  what  a  rea- 
sonable price  would  be  in  cities  varying  in 
si/.e,  density  of  population,  and  situation  with 
reference  to  coal  and  oil  fields. 

pnttt»trf-t  "^^^  recent  arrest  of  seven  Pitls- 
shamt  umt  burg  councilmen  on  charges  of 
"'^  gross  corruption,  together  with 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  evidence, 
shocks  the  cr)untry.  It  had  not  Keen  thought 
that  the  lower  and  more  paltr\'  forms  of 
bribery  were  being  practiced  so  shamelessly 
in  any  American  city.  There  is  cause  for 
great  encouragement,  however,  in  the  action 
of  Mayor  Guthrie,  of  Pittsburg,  in  naming 
:i  Civic  Improvement  Commission,  compris- 
ing some  of  the  foremost  business,  profes- 
sional, and  industrial  leaders  of  the  city. 
The  matters  bearing  on  the  well-being  of 
the  wage-earning  population,  which  fell 
within  the  scope  of  the  Pittsburg  Survey  de- 
scribed in  this  Review  last  month,  will  be 
taken  up  at  once  by  this  commission,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  once  the  city 
government  is  purified  and  cleansed  of  graft. 
Pittsburg  will  make  a  distinct  advance  as  af|(' 
industrial   community. 
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More     than 

thirteen 

months  ago, 
on  December  23,  1907. 
Judge  Gould,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  granted 
an  injunction  after  a  full 
hearing  of  the  case  to  stop 
the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  from  continuing 
a  boycott  against  the 
Buck's  Stove  Company,  of 
St.  Louis,  which  had  been 
running  for  about  nine 
months.  The  boycott  had 
been  kept  active  through 
the  regular  notices  printed 
in  the  Federation's  official 
paper.  Under  the  law 
as  established  by  the 
courts,  this  boycott  was 
not  lawful.  Judge  Gould 
could  not  have  done  oth- 
erwise, it  would  seem, 
than  to  grant  the  injunc- 
tion. Late  in  December, 
some  five  weeks  ago,  about 
a  year  after  the  issuance 
of  Judge  Gould's  injunc- 
tion, another  judge  on  the 
bench  of  the  District 
of  Columbia, — namely, 
Judge  Wright, — decided  that  the  injunction  be  regretted  by  all  wise  judges  who  feel  that 
had  been  violated.  He  convicted  President  the  honored  traditions  of  the  American  bench 
Gompers,  Vice-President  Mitchell  and  Sec-  must  be  carefully  preserved  in  these  days  of 
rctary  Morrison,  who,  as  chief  officers  of  searching  criticism.  Surely  it  could  not  have 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  were  been  anybody's  high  moral  duty  to  keep  up  a 
accused  of  disobeying  the  mandate  of  the   boycott  that  had  been  legally  enjoined.     So 
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court.  Judge  Wright  sentenced  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  sen- 
tenced Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Morrison  to 
nine  months'  and  six  months'  imprisonment, 
respectively.  The  sentenced  labor  leaders 
were  admitted  to  bail,  and  an  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  understood  that 
there  would  remain  the  right  of  appeal  from 
this  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 


8emt 

oflta 

Bearings. 


While  the  case  is  in  the  courts,  it 
seems  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
comment  upon  it  too  freely. 
Whether  or  not  the  decision  of  Judge  Wright 
may  commend  itself  as  proper  in  view  of  the 
law  and  of  the  facts,  the  utter  lack  of  judicial 
tone  and  temper  disclosed  by  the  judge  and 
the  extraordinary  fury  of  his  utterances  will 


long  as  the  taw  is  clear  and  stands  unaltered, 
men  who  defy  the  law  must  be  willing  to 
take  the  punishment  that  the  law  provides 
for  the  preservation  of  its  own  dignity  and 
authority.  If  the  American  people  wish  to 
have  the  right  to  boycott,  then  they  must 
legah'ze  the  boycott.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple wish  to  bring  under  some  new  form  of 
restriction  the  power  of  injunction  that  the 
courts  now  legally  exercise,  then  let  them 
demand  of  Congress  and  the  legislatures  the 
enactment  of  anti-injunction  laws.  The  law 
as  it  stands  must  be  obeyed  until  it  is  altered. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  upon  the  case  under  discus- 
sion, the  law  as  it  relates  to  that  case  will  be 
what  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  declared 
it.  The  three  men  under  sentence  are  by 
millions  of  people  regarded  as  distinguished 
and  useful  citizens,  patriotic  in  their  aims, 


fim  irC*. 


and  laboring  for  the  advanccmcru  of  ihe  wel- 
firc  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  Is  it  per- 
Jealy  clear  that  they  have  with  deliberate 
intent  violated  Judge  Gould's  injunction? 
This  a  a  question  that  has  been  raised  by  the 
Outlook  at  some  length.  There  is  a  legal 
question  at  issue  tliat  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
stitutional povier  of  the  particular  court  in 
grant  lite  injunction  of  1907.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss this  maner  more  completely  when  it  has 
been  passnl  upon  by  the  higher  courts, 

4  M»timm,t    Singularly  fining  at  a  time  when 
mf    the  plans  for  an  adequate  Lin- 
coln   memorial    in    Washington 
have  aroused  unusually  indespread  public  in- 
terest comes  the  announcement  that   Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  (b>'  executive  order  on  Jan- 
iry  20)  had  appointed  a  National  Council 

Fine  Arts.     The  function  of  this  body  is 

to  pass  upon  the  plans  of  all  buildings  and 
statues  to  be  hereafter  erected  b>*  the  Ciov- 
emment.  The  President,  who  aaed  upon 
the  suggestion  of  tlie  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  appointing  this  council,  said,  in 
a  lenrr  to  the  Institute: 

I  shall  direct  all  my  cabinet  officers  lo  refer 
to  the  Council,  for  their  expert  advice,  all  mat- 
ters in  their  charge  embracing  architecture,  se- 
lection of  sites,  and  Lindscape  wcirk,  sculpture, 
and  painting.  Moreover,  I  shall  rccjucst  the 
council  to  watch  le^islatioii  and  nn  it«  own 
initiative  to  make  pub1  ic  recommend  at  ions  tu 
the  Executive  and  lo  ConKres*  with  regard  to 
proposed  changes  in  existing  monuments,  or 
witn  regard  to  any  new  project-  I  cirncsily  ad- 
vise your  body  tu  take  immediate  steps  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  law  givini:  permanent  effwrt 
to  what  I  am  directing  to  be  done.  The  course 
joii  advocate,  and  winch  I  approve,  should  n>n 
be  permissive  with  the  Executive;  it  should  be 
raadtr  mandatory  upon  him  by  act  of  Consress. 

The  President  further  declared  that  he 
will  request  the  a>uticil  immediately  to  re- 
port and  give  Its  opinion  on  the  character 
and  location  of  the  Lincoln  memorial  as  sug- 
gested in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  outlined  on  another  page 
(206)  of  this  number  of  the  Review.  The 
names  presented  by  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  approved  by  the  President  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Fine  Arts  Council  arc  as  follows: 

Architects— Cass  Gilbert.  C.  Grant  La  FarRe, 
Walter  Cook,  WiUiam  A.  Boring.  S.  R.  P.  Trx)W- 
bridge,  John  G.  Howard.  Glenn  Brown.  I  homas 
R,  Kimball,  John  L.  Mauran.  D.  II.  KMrnham. 
John  H.  M.  Donaldson,  CrtforRc  U.  Post.  .\nioId 
W.  Brunner,  Robert  S.  PeaUxly.  CharleN  F.  Mc- 
Kini  Wilham  S.  Kernes.  Tames  Rush  Marshall. 
Abram  Garfield.  Frank  Miles  Pay.  WiHiam  R. 
Mundie,  and  C  Howard  Walker. 


'aimers— John  La  Fargc.  F   D.  Mdlct,  E.  H. 

Blashlicld,  and  Kenyon  Cox. 

Sculptors— Daniel  C.  French.  Herbert  Adams, 
11.  A.  MacNcil,  and  K,  T    Bitter 

Landscape  ArcIiilcct^Freiicrick  Law  Olm- 
sted. Jr. 


foe 


Although  American  interest  has 
centered  so  largely  around  the 
celebrations  of  the  Lincoln  ccn- 
tenar)'  on  the  I2th  of  the  present  month,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  another  impor- 
tant centennial  anniversary  was  commemo- 
rated a  fortnight  ago.  Edgar  Allan  Poc 
was  bom  on  January  19,  1809,  and  the  cen- 
tenary was  celebrated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies last  month  at  various  points  tlirough- 
out  the  country.  'I'he  occasion  was  observed 
jointly  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  Poc 
was  born  and  died,  the  exercises  there  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fdgar  Allan 
Poe  Memorial  Association  and  Johns  Ht^- 
kins  University;  at  Richmond,  V'a..  where 
he  spent  his  Ixnhood ;  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  he  attended  for  a  term;  at 
Brawn  University,  Providence,  R.  I,,  where, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  wooed  Mrs, 
Sarah  Helen  Whimian,  .ind  in  New  York, 
where  he  lived  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 
Tlicrc  are  not  very  tnany  monuments  to  this 
genius, — for  admittedly  he  was  a  genius.  He 
has  been  regarded  abroad  for  two  genera- 
tions now  as  the  greatest  American  literaiy 
artist.  Only  a  very  modest  stone  marks 
his  grave  in  Baltimore.  A  bust  and  tablet 
unveiled  on  the  iKTasion  of  the  .inniversary 
celebration  in  Poc  Park,  opposite  the  Poc 
cottage  in  Furdham,  New  ^'ork  Cir>',  it  per- 
haps tlie  most  noteworthy  of  existing  monu- 
ments. VVe  reproduce  this  biLst  and  tablet 
on  page  227  of  this  issue  of  the  Review. 
The  Poe  Memorial  Association,  in  Balti- 
more and  Richmond,  has  accumulated  more 
than  $5000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument,  and  it  is  proposed  also  to  place 
a  memorial  in  the  West  Point  library,  ap- 
posite that  of  AVhisilcr.  Both  the.-;e  way- 
ward geniuses  of  whom  America  is  now 
proud  were  expelled  from  West  Point  for 
inattention  to  discipline.  On  another  page 
this  month  we  quote  some  of  the  represent- 
ative critical  estimates  of  Poe's  work  by  liv- 
ing writers.  It  should  be  noted  tn  passing 
that  the  other  anniversaries  of  the  season, 
those  of  Darwin,  who  was  born  on  the  same 
day  as  our  first  martyred  President.  ,ind  ai 
the  three  masters  of  music,  Chopin.  Haydn, 
and  Mcndelswihn,  are  also  appropriately 
mentioned  in  our  pages  this  month. 
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Cll'RJANU    (.A^iTRO.     t\-i'htMiifcNT,     AMI     ("ith      UN 
YEABS   DiCTATOK   1>F   VEKEZUCLA. 

(From  ft  pbotogrspb  Inkvn  In  Berlin  tn  DMN>iiibi«i.l 

V  tzMfa  "^^^  seizure  of  Venezuelan  ships 
OD/toMs  by  vessels  of  the  Diirch  navy, 
'"'^  early  in  December,  caused  riot- 
ing throughout  the  turbulent  South  Ameri- 
can republic.  Strangely  enough,  most  of  thesr 
demonstrations  were  not  against  the  Duuh, 
but  against  the  Castro  regime.  Immediately 
upon  Senor  Castro's  departure  from  Venez- 
uela Dr.  Juan  Vincentc  Gomez,  the  Vice- 
President,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dency, administering  them  avowedly  in  the 
name  of  the  absent  President,  until  late  in 
Dccentbcr,  when  a  plot  to  assassinate  Gomez 
was  discovered  and  frustrated.  The  latter 
at  once  assumed  supreme  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, declaring  Castro  nu  loiiRcr  Piesi- 
dent,  and  charging  him  with  being  impli- 
cated in  the  aforesaid  plot.  Gomez  at  once 
ordered  canceled  Scnor  Castro's  "  letter  of 
unlimited  credit"  in  Europe,  and  consoli- 
dated his  power  by  deporting  the  military- 
chieftains  who  had  supported  the  former 
President,  dismissing  a  number  of  the  Castru 
ministers,  ajid  setting  up  a  cabinet  of  his  own 
choosing.  He  also  took  possession  of  the 
Banlc  of  Venezuela.  He  then  exacted  loy- 
alty from  the  militan,-  commanders  and  civil 
officials  and  established  himself  /irmly  in 
power  at  Caracas. 


j«rf/-,jv^.«H'^  demonstrated  his  good  will 
nrr  Fwtfgn  and  smcerity  m  foreicn  aitairs 
by  revokmg  on  January  i  the 
tmbargn  on  Curai;ao  commerce,  by  offer- 
ing fair  and  reasonable  terms  for  the  set^ 
clement  of  Venezuela's  differences  with 
the  French  Cable  Company,  and  by  agree- 
ing, after  some  discussion  with  the  United 
States  Special  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  I. 
Buc!:anan,  to  a  plan  which  will  ultimate- 
ly result  in  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Venezuelan  governments.  Meanwhile  Scftor 
Castro,  after  several  weeks  of  festivities  in 
Germany,  had  submitted  to  a  delicate  sur- 
;:ical  operation  in  Berlin,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  rt^ported  to  have  fully  recovered. 
At  first  he  declined  to  believe  the  news  of  his 
lieposition.  but  finally  accepted  the  situation 
and  announced  that  he  would  place  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  present  administra- 
tion of  Venezuela  in  settling  pending  contro- 
versies with  foreign  governments  "  even  if 
this  should  involve  my  own  withdrawal 
from  activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation." 
What  Senor  Castro  will  do  when  he  a)m- 
pletely  recovers  his  health  is  beyond  predic- 
tion. According  to  the  terms  of  the  Venez- 
uelan constitution  he  may  return  and  de- 
mand his  place  again  at  the  head  of  the  n»- 
lli)n.     That  he  will  do  so  under  the  present 
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tion  to  commemorate  the  one- hundredth 
nivcrsary  of  its  independence;  the  approval 
by  the  Porto  Rican  Executive  Council  of  the 
l)roject  ti)  float  a  $3,000,000  loan  in  ihff 
United  States  for  irritjation  purposes;  the 
satisfactiun  renJered  by  the  Government  oi 
Honduras  to  ttie  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  indij:nity  and  insult  offered 
some  months  ago  to  the  American  Consul  at 
San  Pedro;  the  ratification  of  arbitration 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia.  Nicaragua,  and  Haiti;  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  Government  of  Mexico 
of  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  North  American  Con- 
servation Conference  to  be  held  on  the  18th 
of  tlic  present  month. 


BrUlik 
ntfllamtirl. 


The  record  of  that  session  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  closed 
on  December  2i  was  not,  as  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  these  panics,  very  fruit- 
ful in  legislation.  Indeed  the  Old-Ane  Pen- 
sions bill,  the  provisions  of  whicli  bccjune  op- 
erative on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year, 
is  the  only  measure  of  national  importance 
cmphasi7-ed  in  the  projirain  of  Icfjislation 
promised  before  election  by  the  Liberal  party, 
which  has  become  a  law.    Several  otlier  im- 


circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  not  to 
say,  quite  incredible. 

CtitM  Pollowing  the  call  of  Provisional 
Aftatu  stanaa  Govcmor  Magoon,  the  Cuban 
°"'  Congress  assembled  on  January 
13,  for  the  first  time  in  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  to  effect  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion, thereupon  adjourning  for  one  week, 
when  it  nrassembled  to  canvass  the  electoral 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Upon  the  official  announcement  that  Gen. 
Jose  Miguel  Gomez  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  \']ce-Presidcnt, 
Congress  again  adjourne<l  until  January  28, 
when  the  President  .ind  V'ii-e- President  were 
officially  proclaimed,  and  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  Cuban  Goxernment  formally 
turned  over  to  these  officials  by  Provisional 
Governor  Magoon.  The  United  States 
troops  began  leaving  at  the  same  time.  An- 
other highly  important  happening  of  tlic 
month  In  Latin  America,  although  compar- 
atively unnoticed  in  the  daily  press,  was  tl»c 
signing  by  tlie  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  Colombia,  and  Panama  of  three  trea- 
ties covering  long-standing  disputes  winch 
concern  the  three  nations.  By  the  terras  of 
the  convention  Ixrtween  Panama  and  Colom- 
bia the  latter  agrees  to  recognize  the  inde- 
liendencc  of  tlie  former,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  definitely  set.  and 
Panama  agrees  to  assume  that  portion  of  the 
public  debt  of  Colombia  which  existed  prior 
to  the  revolution  of  1903  and  which  ha<l 
been  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  Panama  in 
common  with  the  other  states  of  Colom- 
bia. I'he  agreement  bet\vcen  the  Ll^nitcd 
Stale?  and  Colombia  has  particular  reference 
to  che  right  of  navigation  of  Colombian  ves- 
sels engaged  in  coastwise  trade  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  while  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  settles 
several  minor  questions  which  have  been  in 
dispute.  These  treaties  will  be  submitted  at 
once  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Co- 
lombian Congress,  and  the  National  Assem- 
bly at  Panama, 

otktrinUH-  ^^^^  events  of  particular  in- 
^m-^/Mfl  terest  in  South  and  Central 
i/HMni^vM.   ^p^(,f[pjj  Q,j^[   j^   ^f^p  (Caribbean 

regitjns  during  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been:  The  meeting  on  December  25  of  the 
P.-m-Arnerican  Scientific  Congress  at  San-  ^^  ^^^  ^^.  ^^  ^  ^,^,^._  ^^  ^ 
tiago.  in  Chdc:  tlic  announcement  that  be-  .^^^  „^^  ^.^^^  p^j^„  ,„  ,^^  ^^^^„ 
pnnmg  on  August  10  01  the  present  year  January  1. 

^Ecuador  will  hold  an  international  expusi-  prou  Pmmch  1  i^m<] 
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porlant  bills  have  hfen  passed,  including  ihe 
"  Caal  Mines  Eight  Hours  act"  and  the 
"  Children  act."  In  its  two  specially  urgent 
mea^iures, — an  education  bill  and  a  h'ccnsing 
bill, — the  government  was  utterly  defeated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Ixirds. 
The  expenditure  for  winch  the  Asqulth  rov- 
ernmcnt  will  have  to  provide  in  its  comintr 
budtret,  uhich  will  be  presented  early  in  the 
session  bcjiinning  thi^  month,  will  exceed  the 
prt-scnt  reveinie  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
at  least  $ioo,ooo,ooa  A  preat  part  of  this 
deficit,  probably  at  least  $.?(),(XM),(Xio,  will 
be  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  the  0!d- 
Age  Pensions  law.  One  of  the  chief  mov- 
ers in  the  a^tatlon  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  this  law.  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie. 
chairman  of  tTic  Labor  Party  in  ihc  Hriti^li 
House  of  Commons,  has  been  visiting  this 
country,  lecturing  on  S<«:ial  and  economic 
subjects.  Another  large  section  of  tlie  de- 
ficit must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  army  and 
navy  increases. 


fating  a 


How  will  this  deficit  be  made 
up?  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
^  **  followers  are  still  ciainoring  fur 
a  clianne  from  approximately  free  trade  to  a 
protective  tariff.  'I'hc  "  Pacificists"  call  for 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  armament,  aiul 
many  British  economists  are  admitting  the 
necessity'  of  additional  taxation.  A  foreign 
loan  would  seem  to  be  in.idvisab!e,  since  (a* 
the  London  Times  points  out)  Urirish  c<jn- 
sols  are  now  at  the  present  time  selling  at 
83  and  84,  and  the  mere  annoimccment 
of  an  attempt  to  borrow  abroad  would 
send  them  still  lower.  A  royal  commis- 
sion, appointed  some  months  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question  of 
"reforesting"  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
reported  that,  without  encroaching  on  agri- 
cultural land,  and  with  a  modest  initial  in- 
vestment, a  policy  of  reforesting  could  be 
inaugurated  so  chat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  generation  the  profit  to  the  state  from 
the  forests  would  be  over  Sloo.o<».o<x», 
Meanwhile,  employment  would  be  given  to 
a  vast  number  of  men  now  idle  from  causes 
not  their  own  fault.  Practically  all  pcndinsr 
disputes  between  tlie  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  hfivc  been  settled  by  the  three 
treaties  (outlined  in  these  pages  last  month) 
agreed  upon  by  Secretary  of  State  Root  and 
Ambassailor  James  Hr>'ce,  the  only  formali- 
ties remaining  being  the  actual  r.itificatiun 
by  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  United 
States  Senate. 


>I».  JAMES  REIM  llMtfilE.  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  l^BOR 

PARTV  IN  THE  DRITISH   ItOL'SK  OP  COMMONS. 

(Now   nil   a   vixlt   In    ltii>  I'nlK^d   KIttliw.) 


Frttith 
Birth' Bat  9 
intrtatiag. 


It  was  by  an  interesting  and 
rather  dramatic  coincidence  that 
during  the  same  week  in  which 
Dr.  Foville,  president  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  pub- 
lished his  startling  statistical  review  uf  the 
decline  in  the  French  birth-rate,  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  in  Paris  should  have  made 
known  the  fact  that  the  birth-rate  through- 
out the  republic  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1908  had  actually  increased.  During  that 
period  ihe  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  so  the 
statisticians  tell  us,  by  1 1,000.  Dr.  FoviIlc 
had  announced  that  France  is  "  ripe  for  in- 
vasion," because  "  as  a  nation  she  is  slowly, 
but  surely  dvini;,  and  invasion  is  the  only 
fate  awaiting  a  country  which  is  capable 
of  supporting  8o,oiX),ooo  inhabitants  and 
is  content  with  half  that  number."  Dr. 
Foville  is  imdnubtedly  correct.  France, 
however,  which  is  constantly  giving  the 
world  an  exumple  of  such  rich  intellectual 
and  industrial  life,  has  evidently  finally 
m.ide  up  her  mind  that  she  w  ill  not  die  phys- 
ically nor  drop  out  from  the  family  of  great 
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ITALY  S    EABTH(fIAKF.-AVKl.l(TEI)    HElilON. 

tTliv  (lotted  Bc<.-tIon!i  uf  tlie  (K-nliMiala  and  SIclty 
ludlvai*'  Lbr  kkIou  la  which  cKciirred  the  Bboek«  of 
lttT<.-Bilii-r  2b  and  MIqwIiik  dnjB.) 

natiuns.  Other  sf^nificnnt  and  intrrrstlng 
li»ppciiintcs  tn  France  liiirlnK  Uic  past  few 
weeks  have  been:  the  seiiatonal  clcctiutis  held 
on  January  3  throughout  ihe  rrpublic  and 
the  colonies,  the  elections  resulting  in  a  gov- 
ernment gain  of  IJfteen  scuts;  tlic  reinlliction 
of  the  death  penalty  {for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  decade),  by  which  three  mur- 
derers were  guillotiiieJ;  and  the  signing  in 
Paris  un  Junuar)'  6  ul  tJie  extradition  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United  States. 

^^  Measured  by  the  immediate  df- 
CartkQiiakt  ta  struttinn  of  human  life  and  of 
"■  propcrt)'  and  the  resultant  mis- 
erj'  and  suffering  to  human  beings  yet  alive, 
the  earthquake  of  December  28  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria  was  the  most  direful  calamfn'  in  the 
world's  history.  Two  hundred  thousanii 
lives  and  more  than  $i,ooo,otx>.ooo  worth 
of  property, — th.-se  figures  tell  the  terrible 
story  of  Italy's  misfortune  and  grief.  The 
cities  of  Messina  and  Rrcgio,  the  former  in 
Sicily  and  the  latter  on  the  mainland  almost 
opposite,  with  their  combined  population  of 
170.000,  have  Ix-cn  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
These  cities  and  a  number  of  smaller  towns 
(indicated  on  the  map  shown  above)  in  the 


immediate   vicinity   were,    in   less  than 
minutes,  early  on  that   December  morning, 
cru!>hed  to  heaps  of  smoking  ruins  and  made 
the  tomb  of  thousands  of  human  U'in^  and, 
tiie  pcst-tlircatened  prison  of  thousands  moi 
injured,  while  the  cries  of  the  wounded  an( 
destitute  have  readied  to  the  farthermost  coi 
ners  of  the  earth.     From  the  first  connectct 
accounts  of  several  eyeu'itnes:>es,  the  Londof 
Times  correspondent  wired    to   his  joui 
this  description  of  the  first  great  shocks 
which  was,  however,  inmicdiately  followed  by 
less    violent    ones    and    innumerable    raging^ 
fires: 

Messina  had  not  aw^kctiod  to  its  duties  for  th< 
day  when,  at  $.20  o'clock  on  Monday  mominfoj 
tile  disaster  occurred.     LI){Iils  were  still   burn- 
ing   in    the    hotels,    and    the    splmdiil,    sickU 
^liapcd  IiarWr  was  filled  with  shipping.     Sod- 
flcnly,  without  waminR.  the  e^irth  befian  to  (rem- 
')Ic'.    A  great  sIn.Kk  followed  a  few  seconds  ifW 
ihc  first  oscillation.     Those  on  the  sliips  in  thi 
liiirbor  heard  a  roar,  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  falling 
walls,  and,  Itxiking  up,  saw  Messina  crumblin^^ 
into  rwin.    A  daise  cloud  of  dust  arose  to  hide 
llie  city's  death  throes.     Slumts  of  alann  from. 
the  sailors  turned  the  .-ittcntion  of  the  watchers, 
to  the  sea.    The  water  had  been  violently  Irott'-]! 
bled  some  minutes  before.     Now  it  seemed  tol 
recede,  as  tfiough  gathering  for  a  forward  rush.( 
A  moment  later,  in  the  words  of  an  cycwituc&s,  i 
the   sea   swelled  and   rose   in   a    wail  of   waterl 
thirty-five  feet  high  and  hurled  itself  upon  the 
city,    enguhing    wliule    sim-ts    ntar    llie    water 
front.     As    Ihe    wave    receded    its    surface   was 
black  with  corpses  and  the  wreckage  of  fiouses. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  was  to  create  a  scene 
uncqiialcd  in  terror  and  grandeur.     The  fall  ojE 
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dust,  the  flames,  the  falh'njr  houses,  the  shrieks 
and  prayers  of  llic  inhahiliinls  were  so  terrify- 
ing that  of  those  who  escaped  some  lost  their 
reason. 

Horror  Eyewitncsses  of  tlic  scenes  iinine- 
,  ana  diately  following  tlic  sliock  agrer 
in  insisting  that  language  is  in- 
ndequate  to  fully  describe  the  horrors  of  the 
opening  earth,  the  faJliiii*  buildings,  the  in- 
ward rush  of  the  sea,  and  the  shrieLs  and 
moans  of  the  dying  and  injured  human  be- 
ings. Although  the  first  great  spasm  of  na- 
ture took  but  thirty-two  seconds  of  time,  the 
greater  part  of  the  dMtruction  was  accom- 
plished in  that  brief  period.  Tlic  violence 
of  the  sliock.  all  reports  agree,  was  unpre- 
cedented. The  buildings  in  Messina  were 
not  merely  shaken  down ;  tlieir  foundafjnns 
were  literally  wrenched  from  beneath  them. 
To  Rcggio,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
strait,  tlic  shock  was  even  more  violent,  for 
scarcely  one  stone  remains  on  another  in  what 
was  so  lately  a  flourishing  city.  The  loss  of 
life  outright  was  appalling,  but  even  more 
heartrending  has  been  the  suffering  and 
destitution    of    the    survivors.      Dreadfully 


wounded,  they  were  also  tormented  by  hun- 
ger and  cold,  all  the  food  supplies  of  the 
region  having  been  destroyed,  and  a  cold 
jtomi  of  rain  and  sleet  following  the  first 
great  shock. 


Ma 
f<H«mh 
£roptitm» 


First  reports  declared  that  the 
greater  part  of  Calabria,  the 
province  of  Italy  forming  the 
"  toe  of  the  boot,"  had  sunk  into  the 
sea;  that  the  contour  of  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina had  been  nidiVally  altered,  and  that 
Scylla,  the  rocky  promontory  on  one  side  of 
the  straits,  and  Charybdis,  the  great  whirl- 
pool, on  the  other,  both  so  famed  in  classic 
lore,  had  disappeared.  'ITicse  reports,  how- 
ever, were  found  to  be  exaggerated,  as  were 
also  the  stories  of  vinlent  activity  on  the  part 
of  Sirnmholi,  the  volcano  on  the  island  north 
vi  Sicily.  Although  no  actual  eruption 
marked  the  participation  in  the  horror,  of 
Mt.  Etna,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  crowded 
sections  of  Messina,  unusual  activitj*  in  the 
form  of  noise  and  smoke  threatened  an  erup- 
tion. HTie  dead  at  Messina  and  Reggio  in- 
clude  almost  all   the  population   of   thoie 
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towns,  and  among  them  were  same  English 
and  Aniprican  toiirisis.  The  American  Con- 
sul ar  Messina,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Cheney,  and 
his  wife  were  among  the  dead. 

Tkc  w^rift  ^  ^'°**  behind  the  disaster  itself 
8i/mp*tf'\i  followed  the  hearty*,  generous  aid 
'"""""'"'"'■  of  virtually  the  entire  world  that 
the  story  of  the  calamity  and  of  the  work  of 
rescue  came  In  the  same  cable  diiipatches.  It 
is  upon  occasions  such  as  this  that  the  kinship 
of  nations  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  is 
demonstrated  practically  and  convincincly- 
For  several  hours  after  the  first  shock  ^irs- 
sina  and  Kegglo  were  without  organized  re- 
lief, for  the  reason  rhar  the  municipal  au- 
tfiorilies,  the  soldiers,  the  police,  the  doctors, 
and  nurses  were  themselves  victims.  Soon, 
however,  aid  in  the  shape  of  money,  food, 
medical  supplies,  and  organized  workers, — 
milirar}*,  police,  Red  Cross  officials,  and  in- 
dividual volunteers, — began  to  pour  in.  Tlic 
Italian  King  and  his  Queen  reached  the 
stricken  region  wilhin  a  few  hours  after 
Oie  calamit)',  and  by  their  presence  encour- 
an^'d  the  rescuers  and  the  panic-stricken.  On 
another  page  this  month  we  present  a  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Queen  Helena,  describing 
the  part  she  took  in  the  rescue  work  in  the 
devastated  region. 

ftirt«»w(/fl    Scarcely  an  hour  after  the  first 
^(if*(/      great    shock    of    the    earthquake 
*'■      Russian    warships    in    the    har- 
bor ar   Mewina  sent   their  sailors  on  shore 
to  do  heroic  rescue  work  and  carried  away 
hundreds  of  fugitives.    German  and  British 


ships  were  close  behind 
the  Russians.  The  Cri- 
tic, an  American  supply 
ship  about  to  start  from 
New  York  for  Suez  with 
stores  of  food  fur  uur  bat- 
tleship fleet,  including; 
enough  navy  rations  to  sup- 
p<jrt,  on  an  emergenc>'  basis, 
40,000  people  for  a  month, 
was  at  once  sent  to  Mes- 
sina with  orders  to  deliver 
the  supplies  to  the  sufferers 
immedi-tely.  The  battle- 
ships fi  israasin,  Kcanargr, 
and  IHinois  were  detached 
from  the  Pacitic  fleet 
which  had  just  left  the 
Suez  Canal  and  ordered  to 
Naples  to  assist  In  the 
work  of  rescue.  Mr.  Gris- 
com,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  last  month  tendered  his  resigns- 
lion  to  tlic  President,  was  the  first  rcp- 
rescnlativc  of  a  foreign  nation  to  convey  to 
the  Italian  monardis  the  sympathy  of  the 
outside  world.  He  also  was  the  medium 
through  which  tlie  ^800,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  on  January  4,  and  other  vast  sums 
from  many  priv,itc  sources,  were  convevcd 
to  those  in  need.  Already  the  stream  of 
generosity'  from  all  over  the  world  has  been 
large,  and  is  increasing  so  quickly  from  day 
to  day  that  it  is  altogether  probable  any  fig- 
ures quoted  here  would  be  out  of  date  be- 
fore they  were  read.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, however,  more  than  $7,000,000  had 
been  cabled  to  Italy  from  all  over  the  world. 
S)'stematic  rescue  work  began  at  once  under 
the  direction  of  the  Italian  military  authori- 
ties, who  fed  and  clothed  the  destitute, 
s<'arched  for  tlie  buried  and  wounded,  and 
dealt  out  stern  justice  to  tlie  dregs  of  the  city 
populations  from  all  over  lower  Italy  who 
made  the  disaster  an  occasion  for  loot  and 
outrage.  The  Italian  Parliament  met  in  spe- 
cial session  on  January  8  to  provide  ways 
and  means  to  meet  the  situation  and  take  care 
of  the  destitute  population. 

^^1^  "Wln'lc  the  main  features  of  the 
Cwwj  land  have  not  been  materially 
"*"***  changed  by  the  earthquake  shocks, 
the  bed  of  the  sea  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  devastated  region  has  been  considcnibV 
altered  in  crmtour,  character  of  substance, aoi 
depth.  Sicily  and  Calabria  have  always  Iieei 
known  to  be  in  the  so-called  earthquake  belt 
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THE   PATH   OF   THE   EARTHQUAKE    AROUND  THE  EARTH. 
(The  belts  along  which  the  earth's  crust   appears   to   be    faulty.     A  diagram  based  on   the   results 
of   Professor   Milne's  seism ogrophical   Invest igatlona,   originally    prepared  two  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
the  Kingston  (Jamaica)  earthquake.) 


This  region  has  been  much  studied  by  seis- 
mologists, and  this  latest  convulsion  has  re- 
vived the  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of 
earthquakes.  Volcanic  activity  on  the  part 
of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboli  was  looked 
for  at  the  time  of  the  shock,  but  no  serious 
eruption  actually  occurred.  All  of  the  seri- 
ously entertained  theories  of  earthquake 
causes  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
shocks  in  southern  Italy,  for  there  were 
many  minor  shocks  after  the  first  great  one, 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Austria  and  Turkey 
as  well.  The  most  generally  accepted  theory 
is  that  an  earthquake  is  the  result  of  a 
"  fault "  in  the  geological  formation  under 
the  affected  region,  in  this  case  the  fault  con- 
stituting a  line  of  contact  between  the  vol- 
canic strata  underlying  Mt.  Etna  and  Mt. 
Vesuvius.  It  is  believed  that  the  strata  un- 
derlying the  Strait  of  Messina  slipped  along 
the  line  of  this  fault,  and  that  the  so-called 
tidal  wave  resulted  from  this  rapid  and  rad- 
ical altering  of  the  sea's  bed. 

„  In   support   of   the   theory   now 

Theorist  m  Widely  held  that  earthquakes  are 
tht  Subject,  generally  caused  by  the  seeping 
of  vast  quantitie3  of  water  into  the  earth's 
hot  interior,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
gas  arid  steam,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Milne,  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  seismologJ^  that  an  analysis  of 
more  than  10,000  observations  in  Japan 
shows  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
earthquakes  originated  beneath  the  ocean  or 


along  the  seaboard,  "  and  as  they  radiated 
inland  they  became  more  and  more  feeble 
until  on  reaching  the  backbone  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  drilled  by  numerous  volcanic 
vents,  they  were  almost  imperceptible."  An- 
other idea  is  that  the  quiet,  ceaseless  work 
of  the  world's  great  rivers  in  carrying  to  the 
ocean  sand  and  mud  in  immense  quantities 
gradually  alters  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
globe  and  causes  a  shift  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis.  Many  physicists  agree  with  Prof. 
Percival  Lowell,  the  em.inent  astronomer 
(whose  new  book  on  the  probability  of  life 
on  Mars  is  noticed  on  another  page  this 
month),  in  the  contention  that  the  earth  is 
rapidly  ageing  and  that  it  is  the  wrinkling 
and  consequent  shrinking  of  the  "  skin  "  of 
the  planet  which  is  really  the  primary  cause 
of  earthquakes. 

duaaiaat  '^^  problems  in  foreign  relations 
Home  and  In  around  whi'ch  centered  the  at- 
""'■  teniion  and  interest  of  Russian 
statesmen  during  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  the  agreement  between  Austria  and 
Turkey  as  to  compensation  for  the  annexa- 
tion to  the  former  country  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  Russia's  part  in  the  com- 
ing Balkan  conference,  and  the  pending  loan 
of  $240,000,000  which  is  being  floated  at 
^Yi  per  cent,  in  France.  The  Duma  has, 
naturally  enough,  shown  considerable  re- 
luctance to  authorizing  an  internal  loan, 
so  long  as  the  administration  declines  to 
put    a    stop    to    the    wholesale    execution 
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«f  prdirical  prisoners.  In  domestic  poli- 
tics Kii<i<iians  have  been  conslderinji  the 
Duma's  iliscussion  of  the  Agricultural  lluld- 
ings  measure  and  Finland's  anti-Jewish  legis- 
lation. If  we  may  believe  the  press  dis- 
patches, it  is  generally  felt  in  Russia  that  the 
empire  has  nor  succeeded  in  playing  a  part 
in  the  Ballcan  crisis  commensurate  with  Its 
dignity  and  influence  as  protectress  of  the 
"lav  peoplrs.  Particularly  distasteful  in 
Russians  of  all  national  complexions  has 
been  the  undoubted  triumph  of  Austria  in 
outwitting  Turkey  and  "bluffing"  Europe, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  had  both  looked 
upon  Russia  as  their  proteaor,  and  Foreign 
Minister  IsvoUki's  unsuccessful  diplomatic 
duel  with  Haron  von  Aehrenthal  so  discour- 
aged the  Balkan  Slavs  that  the  Servian  cab- 
inet resigned  three  times  within  a  fnrtniglit 
last  month,  and  rumors  were  rife  of  the  abdi- 
cation of  both  King  Peter  and  of  Prince 
Nicolas  of  Montenegro.  The  Finns  are 
■roused  over  what  they  call  the  attempt  i>f 
Russia  to  force  her  undej>irable  Jewish  pop- 
ulation upon  the  Duchy,  and  a  committee  nf 
the  Finnish  Senate  is  drawing  up  a  ref<irni 
law  for  Hebrew  citizenship.  Among  the 
deaths  of  notables  in  Russia  during  the  past 
;cw  weeks  have  been  those  of  Grand  Duke 


Alexis,  uncle  of  the  Czar;  Count  Muraviev, 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Rome;  Father 
John  of  Kronstadt,  the  noted  priest  and 
"  prophet,"  and  Vice-Adtniral  Rozhestvenski, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  commanded  the 
Russian  Balkan  fleet  en  its  trip  around  the 
world  and  in  the  disastrous  battle  with  Ad- 
miral Togo  in  the  Sea  uf  Japan. 


Tarktu't 
ttaai 

PartlamenL 


It  was  indeed  an  unusual  occa- 
sion, that  banquet  given  on  New 
\'ear's  eve  by  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  to  the  parliamentary  deputies  in  the 
Yildiz  Kiosk  at  Constantinople,  and  even 
more  unusual  language  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed them.  The  Sultan  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  with  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  at  his  right,  and  Ahmed  Rlza  Bey, 
the  president  of  the  Chamber,  on  his  left. 
The  guardian  of  the  rights  and  greatness  of 
the  Turkish  people  and  government,  said  the 
Sultan  to  the  deputies,  is  "  in  the  first  place 
the  Almight)'  and  in  the  second  the  nation 
and  its  representatives."  As  to  his  own 
views  and  intentions,^thc  monarch  said: 

I  dfcl.'irc  .'iiid  repeal  Ihat  1  have  dfvolt'd  my 
person,  willi  the  ht-lp  ot  tlit-  .Mmiglity,  to  safe- 
guarding the  provisions  tif  our  cofi^lilnlioii  ulld 
to  giiar.int peine  lliosc  sacred  rifihts,  and  in  roy 
capacity  as  Kalipti  and  as  your  sovereign  I  sliall 
be  the  greatest  enemy  of  any  one  who  may  act 
in  a  contrary  sense.  May  God  aid  us  in  our 
efforts  lo  secure  the  prosycnty  and  safety  of 
our  RoverniiK'iit  and  s.iercd  f.itl»erland. 

VVIiile  there  is  something  perhaps  pathetic 
in  (he  irrandiloquent  reference  to  the  "  great- 
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Dcss"  of  an  mipire  that  has  h«en  fiteadnv 
lonng  its  power  anJ  inRurnce  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, it  nmy  be, — it  certainly  will  br, — i 
sign  of  greatness  inherent  in  tlic  Ottoman 
stock,  if  the  radical  change  from  a  despotism 
to  a  republican  form  of  government  can  be 
successfully  effected  in  Turkey.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  here  that,  early  in  January, 
a  new  Turkish  representative  to  this  country, 
Hussein  Kia/.ini  Bey,  the  first  to  hold  the 
anibussadurtal  rank,  presented  his  credentials 
at  Washington. 

StWiua  to  ^^  course,  the  prinripal  problem 
M*  Baft'Mt  in  foreign  affairs  before  the  new 
/fffC*»*.  y„r)c,sh  administration  is  the 
Balkan  tangle,  particularly  the  relations 
\vith  Austria  growing  out  of  the  latter's  an- 
nexation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  As  a 
result,  undoubtedly,  of  pressure  from  the 
other  European  powers,  the  Austrian  For- 
eign Office,  early  last  month,  acceded  to  the 
Turkish  claim  for  financial  compensation 
for  this  annexation,  and,  on  January  12,  it 
was  announced  that  Kiamil  Pasha  had  ac- 
lO-ptcd  Austria's  offer  of  $11,000,000  indem- 
nity for  the  two  provinces.  According  to 
other  provisions  of  the  agreement,  which  i< 
to  be  embodied  in  the  funn  of  a  treat)'  and 
submitted  to  the  coining  Balkan  conference, 
it  is  agreed  by  both  parties  that  within  thrcf 
years  of  the  ratittcatiun  of  the  treaty  all  Bos- 
nians and  Her/.<.'govin{ans  who  are  Mussul- 
mans shall  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to  the 
()ttom;in  tnipirc.  their  property  being  re- 
spected. Those  that  remain  are  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  'Hie  Porte  asks,  further, 
that  Austria  support  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment at  the  forthcoming  conference,  and 
Austria  dem:mds  tliut  the  authorities  at  Con- 
stantinople use  their  best  efforts  to  terminate 
the  boycott  of  Austrian  gocnls  which  luts  been 
maintained  since  t)ctober  in  all  Turkish 
towns  to  the  great  detriment  of  Austro-Hun- 
garian  trade. 

fait  ^y  ^^^  '^*  ™''**  talked  of  event 
•/  in  China  since  the  death  of  the 
■'""*•**'*"*■'•  Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager 
(in  November)  was  ihe  dismissal  last 
montl).  on  a  trivial  pretext,  of  ^'uan-Shih- 
kai\  Grand  Councillor  of  the  Empire  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Chinese  military 
forccs.  I'or  the  past  decade  or  more  this 
statesman  has  been  regarded  by  the  Western 
world  as  the  forefront  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
t,grrss)vc  movcmmt,  and  his  sudden  dismissal 


AHMEX)   KIZA   BEY,   t^ESIOEKT   OF   THE   TURKISH 
PAXLIAMENT. 

from  office  has  caused  apprehension  of  a  pos 
sible  reactionary  turn  to  the  new  regime  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.  Immediately  upon  no- 
tice of  hi.t  dusmissal  Yuan  is  reported  to  have 
fled  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  taking  refuge  in  England.  V'uan, 
while  a  Eiberal,  is  known  to  have  been  dis- 
trustful of  the  sincerity  or  the  ability  of  the 
late  Emperor  Kuang-hsu,  It  was  the  now 
deposed  statesman  also, — then  viceroy  of  the 
province  of  Chili, — who  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  ahotit  th«  relegation  of 
the  late  Emperor  to  the  palace  in  the  ab- 
solute regime  of  the  late  Empress  Dowager. 
Yuan  was  opposed  to  the  Empress'  reaction- 
ary ideas,  and  on  many  occasions,  particu- 
larly at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  de- 
clined to  carr>'  out  her  anti-foreigner  orders. 
He  believed  in  her  vigor  and  ability,  how- 
ever, and  contended  that  her  despotic  career 
was  only  hastening  real  reform.  On  ariothcr 
page  this  month  (309)  wc  present  an 
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luiiiiiiatin^  account  of  the  recent  progressive 
steps  actually  made  by  China,  by  a  writer 
particularly  well  versed  in  the  history  ot  Far 
Eastern  progress  for  a  decade. 


Wof 


The  elimination  of  Yuan  fruin 
■  ai^H  of  the  present  regime  in  China  is  a 
AfwfJMi  matter  of  concern  to  the  foreign 
representatives,  since  he  has  been  regarded 
for  years  as  one  of  the  main  props  of  Chinese 
credit.  It  was  he  who  made  the  Tsung-Ic- 
Yamen,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  a  really 
effective  institution,  and  the  diplomatic  corps 
now  attribute  to  his  management  the  peace- 
ful succession  to  the  throne.  On  January  i  5 
Minister  Rockwell  and  Sir  John  Nc\\eU 
Jordan,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  governments,  secured 
an  interview  with  Prince  Chintit  president  of 
the  Foreign  Board,  and  requested  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  the  dismissal  of  Yuan, 
receiving  in  reply  assurances  that  such  dis- 
missal did  not  in  any  way  indicate  a  reac- 
tionary tendenc)"  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Students  of  Far  Eastern  conditions 
apprehend  other  and  more  important  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Chinese  governing 
classes  during  the  coming  weeks.,  Imme- 
diately following  the  announcement  that 
Yuan  had   been  dismissed   it  was  reported 


that  Tang  Shao-yi,  official  Chinese  envoy  to 
the  United  States,  had  been  recalled.  He 
sailed  from  New  York  on  January  ig  for 
China  by  way  of  Europe.  Dr.  Tang's  real 
mission  in  this  country  was  the  conclusion  of 
an  American -Chinese  atltance,  long  a  pet 
project  of  reformer  Yuan.  Of  course,  there 
never  was  any  possibility  of  such  an  alliance, 
although  Yuan  hoped  for  it  and  intended 
such  an  agreement,  it  is  generally  believed, 
as  an  offset  to  Japanese  influence  in  China. 
The  conclusion,  however,  of  the  untler- 
sianding  between  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  gox-cmmcnts  forestalled  Yuan's  am- 
bitious plan. 

i>rrj,^,„  '/"hat  the  Japanese  Government 
jtipoLi-ff  has  kept  faith  with  the  United 
'-"""'""""■  States  during  the  past  year  in 
prtrventing  undesirable  emigration  of  labor- 
ers to  our  shores  is  proven  by  the  immigra- 
tion figures,  which  show  that,  during  the 
calendar  year  1908,  there  were  only  185 
mure  Japanese  of  all  chisscs  admitted  to  the 
entire  cuuntrj-  than  departed  from  it.  The 
total  number  of  Japanese  laborers  arriving 
in  the  United  States  during  that  period  was 
considerably  less  than  ttic  number  departing. 
In  view  of  llm  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Government  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  just  at  this  time  there  should  have  been 
introduced  in  the  California  Legislature 
three  measures,  the  substance  of  all  of 
them  being  the  segregation  and  control 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Chinese  population  of  the  State. 
On  Januar>'  19  President  Roosevelt  sent  a 
vigorously  worded  request  to  the  Governor 
of  California  that  the  bills  be  not  enacted 
into  law.  Some  exceedingly  bitter  comment 
is  reported  in  the  Japanese  press  upon  this 
proposed  legislation,  but  it  is  not  believed  pos- 
sible that  any  friction  will  result  between  the 
two  governments,  which  as  already  pointed 
out  more  than  once  in  these  pages,  have  ar- 
rived at  a  complete  and  cordiaJ  understanding 
in  the  matter  of  immigration.  The  entire 
matter  of  the  exclusion  of  Asiatic  coolie  labor 
will  probably  be  definitely  treated  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  measure  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  I^bor  under  the  supervision  of  Secre- 
tary Straus,  which  the  Secretary  is  plan- 
ning to  have  introduced  In  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

{From  [tecember  19,  1908,  to  January  tO,  190S.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  4, — Both  branches  reassemble  after 
the  holiday  recess  and  vote  $800,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  earthquake  sufferers  in  Italy.... The 
House  receives  a  message  from  President 
Roosevelt  explaining  his  remarks  in  his  annual 
message  on  the  Secret  Service. 

January  6. — The  Senate  receives  a  message 
from  President  Roosevelt  refusing  to  give  in- 
formation requested  as  to  the  absorption  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation ;  the  Postal  Savings- 
Bank  bill  is  discussed. ..  .The  House  receives  a 
message  from  the  President  asking  that  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
be  increased. 

January  7. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Culberson 
(Dem.,  Texas),  replies  to  President  Roosevelt's 
message  on  the  absorption  of  the  Temiessee 
Coal  &  Iron  Company  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. ..  .The  House  debates  the  ex- 
isting rules. 

January  8. — The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr,  Culberson  (Dem.,  Texas)  direct- 
ing the  Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate  the 
absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation; 
the  Census  bill  is  passed. ..  .The  House,  by  a 
vote  of  211  to  36.  adopts  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Perkins  (Rep.,  New  York)  recommend- 
ing that  President  Roosevelt's  remarks  on  the 
Secret  Service  in  a  special  message  to  the  House 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

January  9. — The  House  passes  500  pension 
bills;  a  resolution  for  an  inquiry  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  frauds  against  the  Government  is 
passed. 

January  11. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman 
(Dem.,  S.  C.)  replies  to  charges  made  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  implicating  him  in  improper  land 
transactions,  admittting  the  facts,  but  denying 
any  criminal  or  improper  conduct. , .  .The 
House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  votes  not 
to  allow  the  use  of  the  Pension  Building  for 
the  inaugural  ball  on  March  4. 

January  12. — In  the  Senate,  Mr,  Foraker 
(Rep.,  Ohio)  speaks  on  the  use  of  detectives 
in  investigating  the  Brownsville  shooting  affair, 

and    Mr.    Lodge    (Rep.,  Mass.)    replies The 

House  considers  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriation bill. 

January  14. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman 
(Dem.,  S.  C.)  speaks  in  his  own  defense  and  in 
reply  to  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  and  Post- 
master-General Meyer.... The  House  lays  on 
the  table  a  resolution  authorizing  the  printing 
of  2,000,000  copies  of  the  debate  on  the  Secret 
Service. 

January  15. — The  Senate  discusses  the  pro- 
posed increases  of  salaries  of  the  President, 
the  Vice-Presidc>nt,  the  Speaker,  and  the  judi- 
ciary....The  House  receives  a  message  from 


President  Roosevelt  vetoing  a  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  across  the  James  River,  in 
Missouri. 

January  18. — The  Senate  adopts  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  bill  fixing  the  salary  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  at  $15,000;  Mr.  Rayner 
(Dem.,  Md.)  offers  a  resolution  asking  the  At- 
torney-General for  information  about  the  re- 
ported Panama  Canal  libel  suit. . .  ,ln  the 
House,  Mr.  Willett  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  makes  a  bit- 
ter attack  on  President  Roosevelt,  but  is  de- 
clared out  of  order. 

January  19. — The  Senate  adopts  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Legislative  Appropriation  bill  fix- 
ing the  President's  salary  at  $100,000  a  year. . . . 
The  House  passes  the  Pension  Appropriation 
bill  with  an  amendment  abolishing  pension 
agencies. 

January  20. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Frazier 
(Dem.,  Tenn.)  speaks  against  the  re-enlistment 
of  the  discharged  negro  soldiers  concerned  in 
the  Brownsville  affair.... The  House  adopts  a 
resolution  declaring  Governor  Lilley,  of  Con- 
necticut, no  longer  a  member,  ^ 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

December  21. — Andrew  Carnegie,  at  the  tar- 
iff hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee  in   Washington,   urges   the   abolition   of 

the  duties  on   steel Seven   members  of  the 

finance  committee  of  Pittsburg's  Common  and 
Select  councils  are  arrested  on  charges  of  al- 
leged corruption  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
during  the  past  two  years. 

December  22. — The  Republican  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  begin 
the  framing  of  a  new  tariff  law. 

December  23. — Justice  Wright,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sen- 
tences Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor;  John  Mitchell,  vice- 
president,  and  Frank  Morrison,  secretary,  to  jail 
for  contempt  of  court  in  the  Buck  case.... The 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  hands  down  a  de- 
cision ousting  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana,  the  Republic  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  and 
the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company  of  Missouri 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Missouri  and  fining 
them  $50,000  each. . .  .The  two  bankers  and 
seven  councilmen  charged  in  connection  with 
Pittsburg's  municipal  scandal  are  held  for 
trial. 

December  29. — President  Roosevelt  appoints 
Rear-Admiral  Capps,  head  of  the  Naval  Bureau 
of    Construction,    as    head    of    the    Bureau    of 

Steam     Engineering     also Abraham     Ruef, 

formerly  political  boss  of  San  Francisco,  is  sen- 
tenced for  fourteen  years  for  bribery  in  grant- 
ing the  United  Railways  franchise, 

December  31. — Senator  Foraker,  Charles  P. 
Taft,  and  other  candidates  for  United  States 
Senator   from   Ohio    formally    withdraw,   thus 
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insuring  the  election  of  Congressman  Theodore 
E.  Burton. 

January  2. — Con(;ressman  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton (Rep.),  of  Ohio,  is  named  ati  United  States 
Strnatur  Id  succeed  Joseph  B.  Forakcr. 

January  4.— The  United  States  Supreme 
CViuri  upholds  the  Xew  York  80-cent  gas  law ; 
it  refuses  to  grant  the  Government's  petition 
fnr  review  of  the  SUiidard  Oil  $29fiOO,ooo  fine 
case. 

January  7. — President  Roosevelt,  in  a  com- 
muntcaliun  tu  Senator  Hale  as  chairman  of  the 
Committer  on  Appropriations,  mnkra  charges 
against  Senator  Tillman  (Denj.,  S.  C).  hi  con- 
nection with  Western  land  frauds,  the  data  in 
the  matlrr  having  been  gathered  by  ttic  Secret 
Service, 

Janii.iry  ii. — Presidential  electors  meet  in  all 
the  Stales  and  vote  for  Presidential  and  Vice- 
Presidential  candidates  in  accord:incc  with  the 
votes  in  their  respective  States  in  November 
last;  321  votes  arc  cast  for  Taft  and  162  for 
Bryan. 

January  12. — United  States  Senator  George 
T.  Perkins  (Rep.),  of  Catifornia,  is  rc-elcrted 
by  the  Legislature  on  the  first  ballot 

Jainiary  13.— Tlie  Teirnessec  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, following  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
(Kisses  a  hill  tu  prohibit  the  sale  of  intuxic;iling 
liquors  in  the  State. ..  .Weldon  D.  Heyhnrn 
(Rep.)  is  re-elected  United  States  Senator  from 
Idaho The  Ohio  l-egi-ilatnre  elects  Congress- 
man Theodore  E.  Burton  (Rep.)  United  States 
Senator. 

January  18. — Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gar- 
field announces  that  land  fraud-s  amountinR  to 
$110/100.000  h.Tve  been  discovered  in  the  West, 
and  asks  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $500,- 
000  to  be  used  in  an  attetmpt  to  recover  tbe 
land.... The  United  States  Supreme  Court  af- 
'rms  the  action  of  the  Texas  courts  in  impos- 
ing a  fine  of  $1,623,900  on  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  Company  and  forbidding  it  to  do  business 
in  that  State. 

Jamwry  19. — Governor  P.ittcr5on,  of  Tennes- 
see, vetoes  the  bill  for  St-ilc-witle  prohibition 
passed  by  the  Legislature. ..  .Governor  tieorgc 
E.  Chanibirlain  (Dcm.).  of  OreRon,  is  electe<l 
Unite<l  States  Senator  by  the  votes  of  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Legislature. ..  .The  New 
York  LcRislatnre  elects  Elibu  Root  (Rep.) 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Tliomjs  C- 
Piatt.... Albert  B.  Cummins  (Rep.}  is  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature  Charles    J.    Hughes.    Jr.    (Dcm.),    is 

elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  tlie 
Colorado  l,egislalure Governor  Coe  I.  Craw- 
ford (Rep.)  is  elected  to  the  United  States 
5ion.ile  hy  the  South  Pakola  Legislature.... 
Wesley  L,  Jones  (Ren.)  is  elected  United  States 

Senator   from    Washington M.    N.   Johnson 

(Rep,)   is  elected  United  St-ites  Senator  from 

Morth  Dakota The  Indiana  LcHisIalurc  elects 

B-  F.  Shivcly  (ncm.)  United  St.Mct  Senator 

EThe  following  l!nilcd  States  Senators  are  re- 
elected: lacob  H.  GallinKcr  {RcpK  New  Hamp- 
Ihirc;  Bt>tes  Penrose  ( Rcp.>.  Pennsvlvania ; 
Be«l  Smoot  (Rep.).  Utah:  Thomas  P.  Gore 
(Dem.),  Oklahoma;  James  P.  Oarkc  (Dcm). 
Ark3n.sa.s ;  I.ee  S.  Overman  (Dcm.).  North 
Carolina;  Frank  B.  Brandegee   (Rep.),  Con- 


necticut, and  William  J.  Stone  (Dem.),  Mii- 
souri. 

January  20. — The  Tennessee  Legislature 
passes  the  Slate-wide  prohibition  bill  over  Gov- 
ernor Patterson's  veto. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN,       . 

December  l(j. — The  British  House  of  Lord* 
pa^isos  the  Miners'  bill  with  amendments  making 

ihc  working  day  one  of  practically  nine  hours 

The  Portuguese  cabinet  resigns The  Turk- 
ish Parliament  meets  and  examines  the  cre- 
dentials   of    members President    Simon    of 

Haiti  announces  his  cabinet. 

DecemlwT  20. — General  Simon  takes  the  oath 
of  oftice  as  President  of  Haiti. 

December  21. — .\  British  royal  commission 
is  appointed  to  examine  various  schemes  uf 
electoral  reform. ..  .Acliiig-President  Gomez  of 
Vcnrznnla  dismis.ses  the  Castro  cabinet  and  ap- 
points ministers  representing  various  factions 
King  Edward  prorogues  the  British  Parlia- 
ment  The  municipal  council  of  Lisbon  finds 

a  shortage  of  $7,000,000  in  Ihe  chy's  accounts. 

December  22. — Acting-President  Gomez  of 
Venezuela  arrests  partisans  of  Castro  plotting 
to  kill  liiin  and  his  supporters  and  releases  the 
political  prisoners:  Castro's  letter  of  credit  is 

canceled The    French    Parliament    adopts   a 

budget  which  carries  over  4.ooo,txx),ooo  francs 
....James  harruil,  an  Irish  Nationalist  member 
of  Parliament,  is  arrested  for  publishing  boy- 
cotting notices  in  his  newspaper  and  sent  to  jail 
for  six  mouths. 

December  S3. — The  Turkish  Parliament  elects 

Ahmed  Riza  as  president A  new  Portuguese 

cabinet  is  fonncd  under  the  presideiKy  of  Or. 
Percira  dc  Lima. 

December  26. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  con- 
firms the  choice  of  Ahmed  Riza  as  president  of 
Ihe  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

December  28. — The  Indian  National  Congreaa 
is  opened  at  Madras. 

December  ac),— Tlic  Indian  National  Congress 
passes  resolutions  expressing  satisfaction  with 
reforms  announced  by  the  British  Government. 

December  3a — The  Russian  Duma,  hy  unani- 
mous vote,  rejects  the  ministerial  bill  regulating 
the  disposal  by  public  sale  of  oll-bcaring  tracts 
of  land  in  Baku  province. 

January  l. — The  Chinese  Government  issues 
an  edict  reducing  the  period  originally  decreed 

for  Ihc  abolition  of  the  opium  industry The 

municipal  eleciif-ns  in  Moscow.  Russia,  are  car- 
ried b>'  the  Consliiutional  Democrats,  who  elect 
7y  of  the  138  councilmen. 

Januar>-  2. — Ynan-Shih-kai,  Grand  Councillor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Chinese  army, 

is  deposed  by  an  edict  i.ssued  at  Peking The 

Uussian  Duma  debates  the  increasing  number  of 
death  sentences. 

January  3, — The  elections  in  France  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Oiamber  of  Deputies  result  jn_  vic- 
tories for  the  government  and  for  the  Radicals 

Januar>'  7.— .\  plot  lo  dethrone  King  Manur 
iif  Portugal  is  disclosed. 

January  R~The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputi* 
meets  in  special  session  to  consider  the  need  o 
relieving  the  earlliquake  distress. 
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Januar>-  lo. — Tlic  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passfs  the  govcrnmsiit's  relief  measures. 

January  13. — The  Cuban  Congress  meets  pre- 
liniinar}'  to  tiic  irausfcr  of  s^^'^**"^^"^  ^y  ^^^ 
United  Status. 

January  r6. — Tlic  Servian  cabinet  tenders  its 
resignation  far  the  ihtrtl  time  within  a  torUiiglit 

January  17, — A  Socialist  dcniunstratiuu  in  bc- 
half  of  ctccloral  reform  in  Dresden  causes  a 
riot. 

January  20. — General  Gomez  is  uBicially  pro- 
claimctl    I 'resident-elect  of  Cuba, 

INTURNATIOMAL  RELATIONS. 

December  iy.^Tlic  mcrcliants  oi  Montenegro 
decide  to  boycott  Aiistn>-llunf(arian  goods. 

n«i-pmber  21. — Xcgntiations  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Turkey  arc  resumed. 

December  i;j. — The  Russian  note  to  the  pow- 
ers rrgarding  the  Halkan  congress  projmscs  dis- 
cussion of  the  form  of  government  m  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina. 

Dvceinber  2.y — Jcax  de  J,  Paul,  formerly  Ven- 
ezuelan Minister  of  Foreign  .Aftairs.  starts  fur 
Paris  and  The  HaRtir  to  negotiate  with  France 
and  Holland  for  the  scttlcmc  t  of  existing  dis- 
putes  The  new  Venezuelan  Government  re- 
peals Castro's  decree  permitting  tract  with  Co- 
lombia at  only  a  few  frontier  points. ..  .Austria 
agrees  to  a  free  discussion  at  the  proposed  con- 
ference. 

December  25. — M.  Isvolski.  speaking  before 
the  Rus.<iiaii  Duma,  says  that  the  only  way  to 
curb  arhirrary  Austrian  action  is  through  a  con- 
ference of  the  powers. . .  ,The  Diitcli  cruiser 
Geldi'rlatid  is  recalled  from  Venezuelan  waters. 

December  28. — Tiirlcey  refuses  .-Vustria's  pro- 
posals for  a  settlement  of  the  annexation  dis- 
pute. 

December  30- — W.  I.  .Buchanan,  special  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  to  Venezuela, 
arrives  at  Caracas-, , .  .Comit  von  Bernsiorff,  the 
new  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
is  formally  presented  to  President  Roosevelt. 

December  31. — The  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress,  in  session  at  Santiaga  dc  ("bile,  ap- 
proves a  resolmion  declaring  that  united  action 
by  the  American  ropuhlics  is  necessary  in  order 
10  secure  rfcri(;iiitioti  under  the  new  principles 
of  international  law. 

January  z — F'residcnt  Gomez  of  Venezuela 
revokes  Castro's  decree  prohibiting  trans-ship- 
ment of  goods  destined  for  Venezuela  at  Cura- 
sao...  .President  Roosevelt  offers  the  use  of 
the  .American  battleship  fleet  to  Italy. 

January  4. — The  Vaiiiii  Indians  sign  3  Ireaiy 
of  peace  with   the   Mexican   Government,  thus 

ending  a  iliirty-fivc  year  war The  Austrian 

Government  demands  an  apology  from  M. 
Mtlanovil.1,  the  Servian  Foreign  Minister,  for 
anti-Austrian  uttcrinccs  in  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

January  5. — Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  rep- 
resentative, submits  to  President  Gomez  the 
proposition  of  the  United  States  regarding 
American  claims  against  Venemela. .,  .Contri- 
butions of  the  United  States  for  the  relief  of 
Italian  earthtiuake  sufferers  I'each  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000. 
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Ttie  NEW  f-RENCH  OIMQIMX,      LA  VlLl^  b£  fARIS, 

January  11. — A  treaty  is  signed  at  Washing- 
ion  providing  fnr  the  settlement  of  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

January  ij. — Turkey  accepts  the  oficr  of 
Austria- Hungary  of  $10,500,000,  and  ceriani 
concessions,  as  indemnity  for  tlie  annexation  of 

Bosnia    and    H>.rzcgovina Tlie    diplomatic 

corps  at  Peking  protests  lo  the  Chinese  (Jovem- 
mcnt  against  Ihc  usurpation  of  the  control  of 
the  telegraph  office. 

Januar>'  i.v— Secretary  Root  explains  to  Ihe 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  Pana- 
ma and  British  agreements. 

January  14. — Kir)g  Victor  Enmianuel  of  Italy 
expresses  gratitude  for  what  .Xmericans  have 
done  fnr  the  carihcjuakc  sufferer!.. 

January  15. — The  American  and  English  min- 
isters to  China  make  representations  to  the 
Cliinese  Regent  regarding  the  dismissal  of 
Yuan. 

January  16. — The  Prince  Regent  of  China  as- 
sures the  ministers  from  the  United  Stales  anil 
Great  Britain  that  the  dismissal  of  Yuan-Shih- 
kai  docs  not  indicate  a  cliange  in  the  govern- 
ment's policy. 

January  18. — Holland  decides  to  keep  her 
warships  near  Venezuela  until  pending  cjuestions 
between  the  two  countries  have  been  dcfmitcly 
settled.  .  .The  London  portion  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian loan  is  over- subscribed  four  or  five  times. 

January  19.--A  protocol  for  the  seUlement  of 
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disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Ven- 
ezuela is  practically  agreed  upon  by  Commis- 
sioner Buchanan  and  the  Gomez  administration. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  UONTH. 

December  23. — The  steamer  Stork,  carrying 
$1,500,000  worth  of  furs  for  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  is  wrecked  on  Lisbon  shoals;  all  of 
the  crew  are  saved. 

December  24. — Two  thousand  medical  stu- 
dents in  Paris  engage  in  street  disorders  to 
show  their  displeasure  at  a  new  system  of  ex-- 

aminations An  aeronautic  salon  is  opened  in 

Paris  by   President  FalHercs. 

December  25. — A  royalist  adherent  assaults 
President  Fallieres  of  France  and  is  arrested. 
, . .  .The  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris, 
closes  the  school  of  medicine  to  first  and  second 
year  students   for  three  months. 

December  26. — Sixteen  cadets  are  dismissed 
from  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

December  27. — The  dinner  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago  de  Chile  is 
attended  by  500  guests. 

December  28. — Unusually  severe  earthquake 
shocks,  followed  by  tidal  waves,  devastate  the 
coasts  of  Calabria,  Italy,  and  Sicily;  the  cities 
of  Messina  and  Reggio  are  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed; the  loss  of  life  is  estimated  at  200,000; 
thousands  of  families  are  made  homeless. 

December  29. — King  Victor  F-mmanuel  and 
Queen  Helena  of  Italy  sailed  from  Naples  for 
Sicily;  aid  is  sent  to  the  earthquake  sufferers 

from  all  parts  of  the  world Many  miners  are 

imprisoned  by  an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at 
Lick  Branch,  W.  Va. 

December  31. — Wilbur  Wright  ■  breaks  ■  all 
previous  aeroplane  records  at  LeMans,  France, 
with  a  flight  of  two  hours  and  nine  minutes, 

thereby  winning  the  Michelin  cup The  first 

detachment  of  American  troops,  homeward 
bound,  leaves  Cuba  on  the  auxiliary  cruiser 
Prairie Belgium  re-leases  the  Peking-Han- 
kow Railroad  to  China  on  the  payment  of  the 
redemption  price,  about  $30,000,000. 

January  i. — The  bubonic  plague  reappears  at 

Guayaquil Fire  causes  damage  to  the  amount 

of  $400,000  at   Skowhegan,   Ale. 

January  3. — Pope  Pius  X.  opens  a  hospital  in 
the  Vatican  for  the  sick  and  injured  survivors 
of  the  earthquake  survivors  in  southern  Italy 

and    Sicily The    American    battleship    fleet 

reaches  Suez,  two  days  ahead  of  schedule  time. 

January  4. — Ex-President  Castro,  of  Ven- 
ezuela, is  operated  on  at  Berlin  for  kidney 
trouble. 

January  5. — Living  persons  are  taken  from 
the  earthquake  ruins  in  Messina  and  Reggio 
eight  days  after  the  disaster. 

January  6. — William  C.  Brown  is  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
(see  page  204). 

January  7. — In  the  Night  Rider  trials  at 
Union  City,  Tenn.,  six  of  the  Reclfoot  Lake 
band  are  convicted  of  murder  in  the  fir.st  de- 
gree and  two  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 

January   9. — Part    of    the    Mexican    coast    is 

shaken    by    an    earthquake Ttis    decidedto 

return  to  the  use  of  the  guillotine  for  capital 


punishment  in   France Of  the  eight  Ni^t 

Riders  convicted  of  murder  at  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  six  receive  the  death  penalty  and  two  im- 
prisonment for  twenty  years. 

January  lo. — Pope  Pius  X.  expresses  grati- 
tude for  the  earthquake  relief  work  done  by  the 
American  people.. ..In  the  collapse  of  an  old 
church  near  Sion,  Switzerland,  forty  persons 
are  killed  and  sixty  badly  injured In  an  ex- 
plosion of  coal  gas  in  the  Lcitcr  mine  at  Zeigler, 
111.,  twenty-six  men  are  killed. 

January  12. — Employees  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Railroad,  operated  by  English  capital  in 
Brazil,  go  on  strike  and  seize  rolling-stock  and 

terminals In    the    second    explosion    within 

two  weeks  in  the  Lick  Branch,  W.  Va.,  coal 
mine,  over  loo  miners  are  buried  and  probably 

killed George  F.  Baker  resigns  as  president 

of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  City 
and  is  succeeded  by  Francis  L.  I  line;  James 
Stillman,  the  retiring  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  is  succeeded  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 

January  13. — Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in 
northern  Italy  and  in  southern  Austria. .  ..Prof. 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell  is  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  University,  to  succeed  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot    (see  page  196). 

January  14. — Duke  Pompeo  Litta,  of  Lom- 
bardi,  offers  land  in  Florida  for  the  use  of  yxxi 
survivors  of  the  earthquake  in  southern  Italy. 

E.xplosions    in    a    coal    mine    at    Veszprin, 

Hungary,  entomb  240  men. ..  .Twenty-one  per- 
sons arc  injured  in  an  accident  on  the  Grand 

Trunk  Railway  near  Guelph,  Out The  rate 

of  discount  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  raised 
from  2)/$  to  3  per  cent. 

January  15. — A  child  is  taken  alive  from  the 
ruins  of  Messina,  having  lived  under  the  wredc- 

age  of  the  earthquake  for  eighteen  days A 

prize  is  offered  for  the  best  plan  for  the  re- 
building of  Messina  in  a  manner  guaranteeing 
safety  in  earthquakes. 

January  16. — In  a  wreck  on  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Railroad,  near  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo.,  twenty  persons  arc  killed  and  as  many 
injured. 

January  18. — Local  shocks  of  earthquake  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  at  Messina Forty  new  cases 

of  cholera,  and  twenty-four  deaths,  are  re- 
ported   in    St.    Petersburg,    Russia. 

January  19. — Fire  causes  much  destruction 
and  consumes  many  bodies  in  the  ruins  of  Mes- 
sina  An  earthquake  shock  at  Phocsea,  Tur- 
key, kills  eight  persons  and  datnajii's  many 
buildings. ..  .Tlie  ccnlc-narv  of  the  hirih  of  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  is  observed  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton. Raliinuire.  llie  l'iii\iTsily  of  Virginia,  and 
elsewhere:  a  bust  of  I'ne  is  imvciled  in  New 
York..,. The  anniversaries  of  the  births  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  SliniLwall  Jackson  are  cele- 
brated   throughout    the    South. 

January  20. — President  Roosevelt  appoints  a 
national  council  of  arts,  under  whose  direction 
national  works  will  be  planned. . .  .Fifty-three 
workmen  employed  on  Chicago  water-works 
construction  are  killed  by  a  tire  in  a  wooden 
crib  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan.... A  gas  company  and  a  flnnr  company, 
two  of  ex-President  Castro's  monopolies,  are 
closed  by  President  Gomez,  of  Venezuela. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


OBITUARY. 

December  Ip. — Cardinal  LecoT,  Archliishop  of 

Bordeaux.     7K Mr.     Lowes-Dickinson,     the 

English  portrait  painter,  89 Ex-Congress- 
man   Eugene    F.    Loud,    of    California,   01 

Judge  Tlionuis  R-  Piinicll,  of  the  United  Stales 
Court  (or  llic  eastern  district  of  North  Cari)- 

lina.  62 Dr.  Thomas  Gray,  vice-presidcnl  uf 

the  Rose  Polytechnic  Dislitnte,  Tcrre  Haute. 
Ind.,  59- 

Decenil)er  20.— Major  Orlando  Jay  Smith. 
founder  and  president  of  the  American  Presi 
Association.  67  (see  page  169) . . .  .Ex-Gov. 
I"rancis    I'hilip  Fleming,  of  l-lorida.  67. 

December  21.— Sir  Philip  A.  Muutz,  M.P ,  60. 

December  Zi. — Bishop  John  S.  Michaml. 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Burlingtun. 
Vt.,  65. 

Dcct-inlwr    24. — Francois    Aiiguste    Gcvaert. 

ihe  Belgian  mti.'^iciaii  and  composer.  80 Gcii. 

Edgar  M.  Marhle.  former  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Patents. 

Dcccmlwr  25.— Charles  West  Spalding,  a  pion- 
eer newspaper  man,  of  Kansas,  79. 

December  26— Claus  Spreekcis,  the  most 
prominent  financial  figure  in  California,  Ro. .- . 
Representative  Robert  Charles  Davey.  of  tlie 
Second  I^uisiana  district.  55.... Dr.  Richard  A. 
F-  Penrose,  of  Philadelphia,  Si. . .  .(Jcoi^e  Chaii- 
niiig  Hurlbut.  librarian  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Socict)*,  75. 

December  2^. — Former  Judge  Charles  D. 
Phelp5,  of  Baltimore,  75. 

December  i&. — Ex-Congrcssmaij  Charles  >f. 
Anderson,  of  Ohio.  63.. ..Gen.  Rnben  Reed 
Hemphill,  editor  of  the  Abbeville  Mi'dium,  of 
South  Carolina,  69.  ...Robert  Euinit-t  Fisk,  for 
thirty-live  years  editor  of  ihc  Helena,  Mont., 
Herald,  71. 

December  29. — Prof.  Benjamin  Franklin 
Clarke,  of  Brown  University,  77. . .  .Major  Isaac 
Walker  Maclay,  U.  S.  A-,  retired,  6«. 

December  30.— Senator  Thomas  Alfred  Ber- 
nler,  of  Canada,  64.. ..Francis  D.  Reinau,  a 
German  actor  of  the  old  school,  65. 

December  31. — Dr.  Alice  Boole  CimtulK'H.  one 
of  Ihe  first  women  practitioners  of  medicine,  72. 
•^nuary  I. — George  Washington  Hough,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Norlhwcstem  Univer- 
sity, 7.1...  .Ex-Congressman  Charles  W.  Gillet, 
of  Addison.  N.  Y.,  68.  ...Marj*  Evelyn  Moore 
Davis,  the  Southern  writer.  57. 

January  2. — Father  John,  of  Kronstadt  (Ivan 
Ilyitch  Sergiev),  known  as  "the  uncrowned 
Pope  of  Russia,"  8a 

January  3. — Anson  R.  Flower,  the  New  York 
banker,  63. 

January  «;. — Glen  K.  Shurllcff,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A..  48.  ...Joshua 
Rhodes,  a  pioneer  business  man  and  financier, 
of  Pittsburg,  85, 

January  6. — Rev.  William  S.  Ament,  D.D., 
raissionar>-  of  the  American  hoard  at  Peking, 

China,  58 Henry  Chapman  Watson,  editor  of 

Pun's  Review,  New  York,  33. 

January  7. — Dr.  Max  West,  special  examiner 
in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  Depart- 


THK  L,\TE  VirE-AI)MIRAL  ROZIIESTVENSKL 

(niM  cumniftnilcd    Itii.<<»lit'!i   IM-faled    flrel    In  tbB 

wnr  tvirb  Japan. I 

mcnt  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  an  authority  on 

taxation,  .iS .Alonxo  Era.fttis  fiorion,  founder 

niid  oldest  irdiabilant  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  S5. 

Januar>*  8.— George  D.  Emery,  operator  in 
mahogany,  75. 

January  10.— Former  United  St  les  Senator 
John  Conness,  of  California,  88. , . .  kev.  W.  D. 
ItuKhes,  a  Paidisl  prie>L  and  for  many  years 
the  manager  of  the  Catholic  World,  of  New 
York,  53.. ..Dr.  Charles  Detiison.  of  Colorado, 
a  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  64. 
. ..  .Miss  Julia  Colman.  writer  of  works  on  tem- 
perance and  hygiene.  81. 

January  11.— Joseph  Wharton,  the  Philadel- 
liliia  iron  manufacturer,  83.  ...David  Jackson,  a 
millionaire  phibnihrnpi'^t,  of  California.  SS.... 
Carl  Fredenck  William  Ahrcndt,  the  actor,  66. 

JaiMiary  ij.— Vice- Admiral  Sitiovi  Petrovicli 
Rozhestvenski,  who  cniiimandcd  the  Russian 
fleet  in  Ihc  Rusw>-Japane:jc  war.  60.... Arthur 
NN'illtam  A'Peckelt,  the  English  journalist,  nov- 
elist, and  dramatist,  6^. 

January    15. — Ernst    von    WildenhmcB,    the 

German    J)'>ct      and      dramatist,     64 Louis 

Eiienne  Kme^l  Rey,  known  as  Reyer,  the 
French  musical  composer,  86,... Dr.  Alexander 
Cunde  Stni()i,  surgeon  In  charge  uf  the  Unitci! 
States  M.irine  Hospital  Service  in  the  Pittsburg 
district,  45. 

January  16.— Madame  ApoIIonJe  Marclzek.  an 
old-time  opera  singer,  ga 

January  18. — Rt.  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQuaid, 
liisbup  of  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  dii^cese  of  Rocli- 
e-^ter,  N.  Y..  85...  .Brig.-fien.  William  T.  Craic- 
hill.  U.  S.  A-,  retired.  75 Joshua  W.  Cald- 
well, a  leading  attorney  of  Tennessee,  53. 
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Uwru:   Sam    Om    lfa«   vide   bencbl :   "It   tli<>rr'«  m-iinKKo! 

AorUilns    I    Illf.    Il"»    ta    old-fRsliIuDcd    gstue    of  nii.*  viuiiiklnfc  hn*  tfldrwdy   Iiuh  "  I*»  Qnngrv«i> 
'iblDtiy'I"  moro  ihun  it  bos  ilio  liiiskf  Uul.) 

Frum  Ibe  PfoMrr  Prt»M  \Ht.  Taul).  i^nnu  !>>«  A«r<A  jtm«rl«iN  irbK«ili>tpbl«K 


(HvtiBtnr  TlilmAn's  llli  kHIi  Ibc  pKkldmt  neom* 
to  have  l«ft  bift  wrft|iiiu,  11m;  "  iiltclifork,"  n  llltic 
th*  worm-  fnr  ««arj 

Frum  tlie  Amrrlrvn    <N<?w  York). 


WHAT    HOMK     or    TUB     WAKIIIKRTMK     "  BliVfl  "     WOLUI 
1.1  KK   TO    8CL 
Krf.ro  tb.    i'innter  Prttg  (Si.  Paul). 


Bi'T  wiicRK  m»  WB  art  off? 
fTbe   putty   Im^sw-)  nw   r<<ftrrat   Iwl   *  irHlein   of 
ntln-rl  tKim Inn t Ions  hy  the  [wopri?  will  drprlve  them 
of  ibHr  nowiT.i 

ITfon  tbv  IVcw  <N'ew  York). 


(Tbe  Sliito  ol  SlUsQarl  bft«  forbldilpo  Us  atandanl 
Ull  CdmitRr^  f»  do  bu«lni*n  In  tbKt  Htsta.^ 


V^on  tbo  OliAC'Pwmoerat  (St  LooUi. 
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^B  (Gorcmor  \\xis\wt  in  working  for  (hi>  |>iii>iMKe  of 
a  (llri>et-DoinlnnllcN)  mravur*!  in  tli«  Smi"  <if  Ni-« 
Vork.  > 

FrDin  tlw   J^ccufnff  Mail   (Nt.'W  York). 


tue  vtiKxixn  or  thh  HunTti. 
Proin  the  Bvmtno  ifnU  (N«w  Tarkl. 


AX    lUrnUTJlKT   COMTinmiCCl. 

(Vnerv  San  bu  lorltud  Itoth  Cnniidii  maA  M»Ttco  tn  jotn  in  a   plnn  for  lliv  prowrrnilnD  of  the  fomu 

of  NoTtb  AiD^^rtm.) 

Prom  (bi;  Shh   (Rftlllmon). 
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iiii-jf    M■JL'lI.-il^U    HJU    UEU    LUST    OSt-ti    AM*    BtFLrilMJ    TO    UH    COM yoitTHD. 
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AN  t»Trrt*N   virw  I'l-  DM-i.n  bam   am»  thk  '•  .iapjisksk  rRBll-'' 
1W«  rfl|)pndiiw  llie  qoalnt  Eogllah  p1irii*wilii«y  nr  thf  i»clBln«l.l 
J.1PA;* :  ■•  Man  !     Think  s^rlouily  onfl  look  lit  tli(Mi«  hiiKP  ln""'*  lien*,  weliprliig  la  hlood ;    CcnBlder 
j-oursfllf  ond  your  fururd     Ravii  pUy  on   Ibrm  nml  wKhdraw   b«fnro  my  blood  In  u[i  und  kII  bo  lost" 
Tm-ih   Saw;    "  Hrally.   my    rrlniil.   ynu   ■ri>   «   (Innrproim   follow    to  niral»al   with   mil   It  would   be 
better  (or  me  to  »l«  up  that  Wm   before  dlrfiitliiK  niyiwlf!     Uood  bye!" 

frtuu  Cain  Punch. 


A 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


A  GREAT  mnn,  born  on  xhc  Wabiish  in 
Lincoln's  counto*,  who,  as  a  mere  boy, 
went  to  the  war  at  Lincoln's  call,  and  whose 
whole  life  had  been  one  of  patriotism  and 
public  iiscl'ulncss,  was  Major  Orlando  J. 
Smith,  who  died  at  bis  home  near  New  York 
in  December.  Major  Smith  was  one  of  that 
Ijreat  company  of  splcmlid  Americans  now 
rapidly  passing  off  the  scene  of  action  whose 
individuality  was  developed  in  the  cxigcn* 
cies  of  the  war  peniid.  To  have  entered  the 
army  as  a  private,  to  have  risen  rapidly,  to 
ha\r  been  a  major  at  22,  and  to  have 
actually  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry 


veterans  In  some  of  the  actions  of  what  was 
the  most  thrilling  war  of  all  histor>'.  was  an 
experience  tliat  must  have  brought  out  such 
qualities  ul  strength  and  of  leadership  as 
were  latent  in  any  youth  to  whom  should 
come  such  a  testing  uf  his  qualities. 

After  the  war  Major  Smith  liixd  for  sev- 
rral  years  in  the  South,  and  subsequently  he 
became  a  newspaper  editor,  first  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  afterxvard  in  Chicago.  Al- 
though he  grew  up  on  a  farm,  his  circum- 
stances as  a  boy  were  prosperous,  and  he  was 
.1  graduate  of  an  Indiana  college  now  known 
as  De  Pauw  University.    With  or  without 
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such  a  schooling,  however,  Major  Smith's 
intelligence  would  have  asserted  itself,  and 
he  would  have  become  a  leader  in  thought 
and  expression  as  well  as  in  action. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Major  Smith 
founded  the  American  Press  Association, 
and  he  was  still  its  president  and  active  man- 
•  ager  at  the  time  of  his  death.  From  the 
editing  of  a  single  paper  he  had  through  this 
Association  become  the  editor  in  part,  first 
of  hundreds,  and  afterward  of  thousands  of 
newspapers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Ameri- 
can Press  Association,  to  provide  for  the 
newspapers  that  patronize  it  a  great  range 
of  current  news  material  suitably  edited,  and 
of  other  literary  matter  available  for  general 
reading.  It  is  needless  here  to  explain  in 
any  detail  the  methods  of  an  editorial  and 
business  organization  devised  to  supply 
weekly  and  also  daily  newspapers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  with  a  great  part  of  their 
reading  matter  in  a  form  convenient  for  im- 
mediate use.  The  men  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  newspapers  understand  well  how 
great  a  public  service  can  be  rendered  by  an 
agency  such  as  that  which  Major  Smith  de- 
veloped and  which  under  his  direction  be- 
came effective  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Major  Smith's  was  not  merely  a  talent 
for  business  organization  and  for  the  in- 
genious use  of  means  to  collect,  prepare,  and 
distribute  the  material  of  which  newspapers 
are  made,  but  he  also  possessed  the  editorial 
talent  in  the  highest  sense,  and  he  must  be 
ranked  w'ith  the  very  greatest  of  the  journal- 
ists this  country  has  produced.  For  it  is  not 
the  chief  function  of  great  journalism  to  com- 
ment, or  to  engage  in  controversy  on  public 
questions  with  a  powerful  pen,  but  it  is  an 
even  more  important  function  to  present  all 
the  news  of  the  time  with  fairness  and  accu- 
racy and  in  due  proportion,  and  to  elevate 
the  general  standard  of  the  literary  material 
that  is  printed  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week. 

The  greatest  single  educational  influence 
of  the  United  States  is  the  country  news- 
paper. And  more  than  any  other  man  Major 
Smith  made  it  possible  for  country  news- 
papers to  provide  their  readers  with  a  fresh 
and  accurate  statement  of  the  news  of  the 
world  at  large,  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  of  their  State  or  section,  while  also  en- 
abling them  to  keep  abreast  of  progress  in 
science,  art,  literature,  and  all  things  human- 
izing and  progressive.  He  perceived  with 
great  clearness  the  opportunity  for  co-opera- 
tive effort  in  the  careful  editing  and  econom- 


ical production  of  newspapers;  and  he  was 
able  to  give  effect  to  his  ideas  so  success- 
fully as  to  have  made  him  one  of  the  gr:at 
leaders  in  the  fireside  education  of  the  masses 
of  the  plain  people  of  America,  most  of 
whom  still  live  in  villages  or  upon  farms. 

While  this  work  and  its  value  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  newspaper  men  because  familiar 
to  them,  it  is  not  so  well  understood  by  the 
intelligent  public  at  large,  since  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  it  has  been  impersonal  and 
has  been  disguised  rather  than  heralded. 

All  his  life  Major  Smith  had  been  an  in- 
dependent and  original  thinker  upon  the 
great  problems  that  concern  the  destinies  of 
communities  and  of  individuals.  His  polit- 
ical opinions  were  radical  rather  than  con- 
servative, and  he  looked  toward  great  future 
progress  upon  the  basis  of  a  more  enlightened 
democracy.  His  mind  was  just  toward  all, 
but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  their  upward  struggle,  rather 
than  with  the  more  favored  few. 

He  was  always  philosophical,  and  he  gave 
profound  thought  to  those  questions  that 
have  concerned  great  minds  in  all  ages  re- 
lating to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  human 
soul.  In  his  later  years  he  had  written 
books  which  command  the  considerate  atten- 
tion of  philosophers  and  theologians  in  this 
country  and  in  Kurope,  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  views  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
of  the  essential  nature  of  religion  and  of 
ethical  sanctions.  His  mind  was  calm  and 
intrepid  to  the  end,  just  as  in  his  earlier  days 
as  a  soldier  his  physical  courage  had  been 
superb.  His  philosophical  style  had  the 
charm  of  succinctness  and  perfect  lucidity. 

Not  only  was  he  a  profound  scholar  in  the 
field  of  philosophy,  religion,  and  ethics,  but 
his  knowledge  of  historj-  and  biography  was 
exceptional.  His  powers  were  at  their  very 
height,  and  but  for  the  illness  which  caused 
his  death  we  should  have  expected  from  him 
several  further  volumes  of  importance,  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  military  history  and 
biography.  He  was  to  have  written  an  arti- 
cle on  Abraham  J.incoln  for  this  number  of 
the  Ri-viHW  OF  Ri-vri-;ws.  His  familiarity 
with  the  military  phases  of  the  Civil  War 
was  very  great,  as  also  with  the  poh'tical  and 
military  personalities  of  that  period,  while 
few  men  knew  so  much  of  Napoleon  and  his 
campaigns.  The  most  creditable  thing  about 
our  American  life  and  institutions  is  the  pro- 
duction of  personalities  as  fine  in  every  way 
a-s  that  which  was  presented  by  Major 
Smith.  Albert  Shaw. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  TRIBUTE  TO 

LINCOLN. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  i,  1909. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views: 

The  deeds  and  words  of  the  great  men  of 
the  nation,  and  above  all  the  character  of 
each  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  nation,  are 
one  and  all  assets  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Republic.  Lincoln's  work  and  Lincoln's 
words  should  be,  and  I  think  more  and  more 
are,  part  of  those  formative  influences  which 
tend  to  become  living  forces  for  good  citizen- 
ship among  our  people.  There  is  one  of  his 
letters  which  has  always  appealed  to  me  par- 
ticularly.    It  is  the  one  running  as  follows: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  Nov.  21,  1864. 
To  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Madam. 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War 
Department  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother 
of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the 
field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering 
you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only 
the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and 
the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid 
so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Any  man  who  has  occupied  the  office  of 
President  realizes  the  incredible  amount  of 
administrative  work  with  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  deal  even  in  time  of  peace.  He 
is  of  necessity  a  very  busy  man,  a  much 
driven  man,  from  whose  mind  there  can 
never  be  absent  for  many  minutes  at  a  time 
the  consideration  of  some  problem  of  impor- 
tance, or  of  some  matter  of  less  importance 
which  yet  causes  worry  and  strain.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  Presi- 
dent even  in  times  of  peace  to  turn  from  the 
affairs  that  are  of  moment  to  all  the  people 
and  consider  affairs  that  are  of  moment  to 
but  one  person.  While  this  is  true  of  times 
of  peace,  it  is  of  course  infinitely  more  true 


of  times  of  war.  No  President  who  has  ever 
sat  in  the  White  House  has  borne  the  burden 
that  Lincoln  bore,  or  been  under  the  cease- 
less strain  which  he  endured.  It  did  not  let 
up  by  day  or  by  night.  Ever  he  had  to  con- 
sider problems  of  the  widest  importance,  ever 
to  run  risks  of  the  greatest  magnitude ;  and 
ever  thru  and  across  his  plans  to  meet  these 
great  dangers  and  great  responsibilities  was 
shot  the  woof  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
worries  and  small  annoyances.  He  vi'orked 
out  his  great  task  while  unceasingly  beset  by 
the  need  of  attending  as  best  he  could  to  a 
multitude  of  small  tasks.  It  is  a  touching 
thing  that  the  great  leader,  while  thus  driven 
and  absorbed,  could  yet  so  often  turn  aside 
for  the  moment  to  do  some  deed  of  personal 
kindness;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the 
nation  that  in  addition  to  doing  so  well  each 
deed,  great  or  small,  he  possest  that  marvel- 
ous gift  of  expression  which  enabled  him 
quite  unconsciously  to  choose  the  very  words 
best  fit  to  commemorate  each  deed.  His 
Gettysburg  speech  and  his  second  inaugural 
are  two  of  the  half  dozen  greatest  speeches 
ever  made — I  am  tempted  to  call  them  the 
two  greatest  ever  made.  They  are  great"  in 
their  wisdom,  and  dignity,  and  earnestness, 
and  in  a  loftiness  of  thought  and  expression 
which  makes  them  akin  to  the  utterances  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  a 
totally  different  way,  but  in  strongest  and 
most  human  fashion,  such  utterances  as  his 
answer  to  the  serenaders  immediately  after 
his  second  election,  and  this  letter  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  appeal  to  us  and  make 
our  hearts  thrill.  The  mother  to  whom  he 
wrote  stood  in  one  sense  on  a  loftier  plane  of 
patriotism  than  the  mighty  President  him- 
self. Her  memory,  and  the  memory  of  her 
sons  whom  she  bore  to  die  for  the  Union, 
should  be  kept  green  in  our  minds;  for  she 
and  they,  in  life  and  death,  typified  all  that 
is  best  and  highest  in  our  national  existence. 
The  deed  itself,  and  the  words  of  the  great 
man  which  commemorate  that  deed,  should 
form  one  of  those  heritages  for  all  Ameri- 
cans which  it  is  of  inestimable  consequence 
that  America  should  possess. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 


THE   LINCOLN   CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


'HE  ccntenarj*  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth,  on  February  i2  tti  rhc  present 
rear,  will  he  observed  as  no  like  anniversary 
has  been  observed  in  the  histun,'  of  rhi*;  coun- 
try. Considering  the  tact  that  the  Civil 
War,  of  which  Lincoln  himself  was  the  cen- 
tral figure,  was  founht  out  less  than  half  a 
tcrentury  at^o,  it  is  especially  signtticant  that 
ihc  cclehratinn  of  this  birthday  annivcrsarj* 
should  be  an  event  of  national  interest  and 
national  proportions.  In  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  dav  hv 


Interest  will  he  concentrated  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  commcnwrativc  exercises  at  the 
little  Kentucky  town  of  Hodgenvillc,  which 
is  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  State 
and  not  many  miles  from  the  center  of  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  Here  on  the 
Lincoln  Farm,  which  has  been  purchased  by 
a  national  aswKiation  formed  for  the  purpose. 
President  Roosevelt  will  lay  the  cornenilnne 
of  a  memorial  building  now  being  erected  by 
popular  subscription  to  mark  Lincoln's  birth- 
place, and  to  pro- 


(he  public  schijiols      l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^!     lect   for   all    time 

»of  the  country  the  lowly  cabin  in 

Mason    and    Dix-  ^^^^^^  which   the  martyr 

on's   Line   will   be  «^^^^^^^^^^^^  President    was 

obliterated,  ^^^^^P^^^^^^^^^b^^  born.    On  this  oc- 

f  h  c    children  ^^^^^m  ^^^^^B^^^^  the  centen- 

Confederate   vet-  ^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^  ^^     address    will 

erans  ^^^^^^^^^^B^H^T^i^^^H  ^''     (^^livercd     by 

with    the  children  ^fe^^^^^^PE^p-93   "^^^H  President      Roosr- 

of  those  who  wore         ^^^^H^^^^^^^^*^3    B^^^^^fl  Hen.    Luke 

the    blue    to    do         ^H^^^^^^^ik.  J^^BKBBb  Wright,     the 

honor   to   the   one  ^^p-  ^^^^^^^^T        Secretary  of  War, 

great  national  li^-         ^H>  i       will  speak  on  bc- 

ure    of    the    nine-  W^m^-^  --       -  m       halt   of    the   Con- 

teenth  a-ntury.    In  federate     soldiers; 

many     of     the  thk  i.uu.s-  in   wui.h   iashh.s  ^v.\>  roun.  Gen.  James  Grant 

Northern  States  (Thrw  yuars  ncu  iiip  Liin-uin  I'^rm  AModnMiiii  ii.--       Wilson,    «f    New 

the    i2tli  of   Feb-       *""  •  movt-iueni  to  reftorf  ibu  log  caMn  to  If*  oriit-       ^'ork.   will    rcpre- 
ruar>-  has  bctn  ub-        ^.,„^  ^^    „  ,^  „.,^  ^Lmimg  <m  iiiii  «iio  nod  win  b.-       sf"t    he  soldiers  o£ 

■  served    with   more        «iiiTouinifd  and  covorod  by  the  memorial  vtmcture       the    Lnion    army; 
or  less  tideliiy  for       nimwn  <ni  ii>«-  <i|if".i'i!<'  rwRi'i  and   Lincoln's  na- 

many    years.     At  tivc  State  will  be 

•  least  fourteen  States  have  made  it  a  legal  represented  by  Governor  Willson.  ot  Ken- 
holiday,  but  many  which  have  not  taken  such  tucky.  Addresses  will  also  be  made  by  Car- 
action  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  it  in  some  dinal  Gibbons,  Bishop  Galloway,  of  Missis- 
appropriate  manner,  especially  in  the  public  sippi,  and  ex-Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri. 
IscIukjIs.  For  this  centennial  anniversary  the  president  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association. 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  The  plans  of  the  Lincoln  Fann  Association 
special  order  calling  upon  every  post  to  cele- 
brate the  day  either  in  co-operation  with 
other  organizations  or  independently.  The 
governor  of  cvcty  State  In  the  Union  has  ap- 


as  outlined  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
March,  1906,  have  been  carried  out  with  so 
full  a  measure  of  success  that  on  this  centen- 
nial anniversary  the  nation  finds  itself  pos- 


pointed  a  special  Lincoln  centennial  commit-  sessed  of  a  suitable  and  enduring  memorial 

tec  to  represent  its  State  in  the  national  ccle-  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  national  heroes, 

bration  to  take  place  at  Lincoln's  birthplace  erected  at  the  place  of  his  birth.     For  this 

and   to  stimulate   local   celebrations   in  the  patriotic  ser\'ice  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Asso- 

State.    This  fact  further  emphasizes  the  na-  ciation  the  country  cannot  be  too  grateful. 

tional  character  of  the  celebration,  and  shows  Lincoln's  native  State  is  by  no  means  in- 

how  completely  the  animosities  of  the  Civil  different  to  the  fame  of  her  greatest  son.    A 


L 


War  have  been  submerged  in  the  rising  tide 
of  latter-day  nationalism. 


fitting   monument   will    be   erected    m    the 
courthouse  square  of  the  village  of  Hodgen- 
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villc,  within  a  few  miles 
of  rhe  Lincoln  Farm,  by 
rhe  State  of  Kentucky. 
Tht  sculptor,  Adolph 
Alr\:in(li*r  Weinman,  was 
a  snidfnt  of  Saint  Gau- 
ilcns,  anil  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  his 
profession.  The  statnc- 
will  be  unveiled  on 
Memorial  Day.  May  .^o. 
Lincoln  Day  will  be  cele- 
brated enthusiastically  in 
Louisville  and  in  many 
other  Kentucky  cities  anil 
towns. 

The  city  of  Springfield, 
III.,  where  Lincoln  lived 
for  many  years  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession,  is 
making  unusual  efforts  to 
celebrate  the  I2th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  a  fitting  mannrr. 
Almost  every  pan  of  Illi- 
nois will  be  represented  in 
the  great  gatherings  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  that  day  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Ambassadors 
Bryce  and  Jusserand. 
Senator  Dolliver.  of 
Iowa,  and  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan.  Senator 
Cullom,  a  resident  of 
Springfield,  i%  taking  a 
great  personal  interest  in 
promoting  this  celebra- 
tion. 

Official  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayors  are  now  at  work  in 
most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  ar- 
langing  the  detail*  of  local  celebrations.  In 
the  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  thorc  will  be 
mnsb-mcetings.  rectal  services  in  the 
churches,  and  music  of  a  patriotic  character. 
An  address  will  be  delivered  by  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Navy  John  D.  Long.  In  New  York, 
Mayor  McCIellan  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  irt")  prominent  citizens  to  arrange  for 
a  public  observance  of  the  day. 

More  signiiicani,  however,  than  any 
official  action  arc  the  spontaneous,  vulunleer 
efforts  uf  various  organizations.     Some  of 


..'■t^^ 


TOE  UNOOLN   MEMORIAI.  INCLOSING  THE  bOC-CABIN  BIKTUPLACE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT. 

(I'realdi>iit  RooMTdt  will  \ny  Die  cornrrstons  ot  tbla  ttnictun-  on 

when  a  club  of  young  men  (chiefly  of  for- 
eign parentage)  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  old  Five  Points  met  for  organization,  it 
was  found  that  they  wished  to  be  called  the 
Young  Men's  l>incoln  Club  of  Five  Points. 
They  chose  as  their  motto:  *'  With  firmness 
in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  sec  the  right." 
Tin's  club  has  been  busily  engaged  for  the 
past  three  years  in  studying  tlie  life  and  char- 
acter of  Lincoln  and  making  a  collection  of 
portraits  and  other  memorabilia.  William 
(Irdway  Partridge,  the  sculptor,  said  of 
their  collection  of  pictures:  "  This  collection 
would  be  an  inspiration  to  any  painter  or 
Lincoln's  biographers  have  recalled  the  fact  sculptor  who  wished  to  know  Abraham  LJn- 
that  on  a  Fcbniar\- day  In  i860  Mr,  Lincoln,    coin,"     The  Five  Points  population  to-day 


who  had  just  made  his  famous  Cooj^r  Union 
speech,  paid  a  visit  to  the  famous  Five- Points 
Mifision  in  New  York.     Three  years  ago, 


is  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  when 
Lincoln  paid  his  visit  forty-nine  years  .ago. 
The  fathers  of  these  young  men  who  have 
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TUE  UNtOI-N  STATl'E  T";  HE  EHFtiEII  IIV  THE  STATE 
OF    KESTUCKV    AT    H<^Ui:k\-V1I.LE. 

(Th*  rtatue  will  »**  nn».'lkd  on  Slnj-  ;w  neit.     The 
i.riil|iliir  In  Mr.  Adultili  A.  WellinUn.t 

inrmed  the  Lincoln  Club  and  are  as  much 
intpresred  in  ctflrbrating  the  c**nii"nar>'  as  arc 
most  native-born  Amc ricans,  had  perhaps  not 
pvcn  heard  of  America  In  i8bo.  Yet  the 
character  and  life  of  Lincoln  havtr  their  mes- 
sage for  tljcsc  newly  made  Americans  as  well 
as  for  the  native  stuck,  and  doubtless  thou- 
sands of  forciRn-born  citizens  will  take  an 
enthusiastic  part  in  tlie  Linailn  Day  celebra- 
tions throu;ihout  the  country. 

Chicai^'s  plans  for  the  observance  of  the 
Lincoln  centennial  are  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, educational.  It  is  felt  that  Lin- 
coln is  forever  associated  with  Illinois  and 
Chicago,  and  that  there  the  abiding  inlUiencc 
of  his  life.  work,  and  martr>rduni  should  be 
carried  into  and  diffused  among  wider  and 
wider  circles  of  the  population,  especially  the 
alien,  ^mialicn,  and  unassimilated  peoples. 

A  committee  of  lOO  was  named  by  ALiyor 
Busse  to  consider  and  supervise  the  reahV-a- 
tion  of  plans  fur  a  creditable  and  fittinc  cele- 
bration. Representative  and  distinguished 
men  from  all  professions  gladly  agreed  to 
serve,  and  the  program  arranged  contem- 
plates a  full  '*  Lincoln  week."  with  prayers 
and  sermnns  In  churches,  addresses,  and  illus- 
trated lectures  at  mass-meetings  and  in  the 


public  schools,  receptions  and  banquets,  read- 
ings from  Lincoln's  gre.it  state  papers,  and 
memorable  addresses.  The  severe  weather 
precludes  outdoor  demonstrations  and  pa- 
rades, and  all  that  is  planned  will  be  neces- 
sarily of  an  indoor  character.  The  largest 
single  meeting  will  be  in  the  Auditorium, 
and  among  the  orators  will  be  President 
Woodiow  Wilson,  Dr.  Edwin  Krle  Sparks, 
and  Rabbi  Hirsch.  The  chairman  or  the 
cuinmittce,  Attorney  \V,  J.  Calhoim,  in  en- 
listing the  financial  aid  of  the  powerful  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  for  the 
scheme,  the  cost  of  ivhich  is  estinuted  at 
J'40,000,  dwelt  on  the  value  of  the  patriotic 
side  of  the  celebration  to  the  ncwci»mers  and 
their  children.  To  give  them  vivid  pictures 
of  Lincoln,  the  man.  the  leader,  the  martyr, 
i-;  (o  inspire  them  with  true  Americanism,  to 
dramatize  histor>'  and  reality  for  their  bene^ 
(it,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  institutions  whose  protection 
rhey  now  enjoy. 

Aside  from  the  educational  and  oratorteal 
prugram,  however,  there  is  a  movement, 
hacked  by  newspapers  nnd  prominent  dti- 
/ens,  in  favor  of  marking  the  spots  in  Chi- 
cago which  are  in  some  significaiit  way  asso- 
ciated with  Lincoln's  career  in  law  and  poli- 
tics while  he  was  stilt  a  citizen  of  Illinois, 
it  was  in  a  Chicago  "  Wigwam  "  th-it  he 
was  nominated  lor  the  Presidencv'  in  May, 
i860,  and  one  of  the  great  debates  with 
Douglas  was  held  in  a  Qiicago  house,  the 
speaking  being  from  a  balcony.  Lincoln  also 
argued  some  legal  cases  in  Chicago.  The 
buildings  are  no  more,  but  tablets  on  the 
modern  structures  that  now  stand  on  the 
historic  spots  would  perpetuate  the  memories 
of  the  interesting  events.  *I*hc  Chicayo  His- 
torical Society  has  valuable  data  in  its  pos- 
session regarding  Lincoln's  movements  there, 
and  it  will  play  a  leading  part  in  the  com- 
memorative funaionsand  celebrations. 

A  number  of  permanent  memorials  will  un- 
doubtedly be  erected  as  reminders  of  this 
anniversary  occasion.  'Lhc  plan  for  a  Lin- 
coln n)emuria]  road  fnim  Washington  to 
Gettysburg  was  outlined  in  a  recent  number 
of  this  Review,  and  there  are  several  other 
projects  for  providing  the  nation's  capital 
with  enduring  I^incoln  memorials.  A  plan 
that  now  finds  favor  in  Congress  is  to  con- 
struct memorial  buildings  I'n  the  space  be- 
twtTn  the  Capitol  and  the  new  Union  Rafl- 
xvay  station  in  Washington.  This  is  op- 
posed, however,  by  the  American  [nstitute  of 
Architects  and  others,  who  recommend  the 


Ifllj.   I'k'JPfvSEll   LlNilJl,N    MKMUItUL  AND   POTOMAC    UHIIpi.*   M    VVASHlNl^TON,  AS  Al'fltOVtfl  BY 
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adoption  of  the  designs  prepared  some  years 
iiHo  b>'  a  commission,  consisting  of  Daniel  H. 
Burnliam,  Charles  F.  McKim,  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens,  and  Frederick  Law  Olra- 
stcad,  Jr.  These  provide  for  an  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  \Iall  from  the  base  of  the 
Capitol  past  the  Washington  Monument  to  a 
memorial  btidi;e  in  honor  of  American  valor 
leading  directly  across  the  Potomac  to  Ar- 
lington. Near  the  end  of  this  bridge  the 
commission  proposed  that  a  Lincoln  memorial 
be  erected  which  should  have  a  character 
essentially  distinct  from  that  of  any  monu- 
ment now  existing  In  tlie  district  or  hereafter 
to  be  erected.  The  type  suggested  by  the 
commission  was  a  great  portico  of  Doric  coU 


unms.  This  general  plan  is  favored  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Whatever  may  be  tlie  de- 
cision as  to  the  precise  form  of  memorial  to 
be  adopted,  tliere  is  little  question  that  C<m- 
grcss  will  in  some  way  provide  for  a  I^incoln 
Museum  at  Washington,  in  which  will  be 
deposited  all  important  collections  of  Lincoln 
relics  tliat  may  be  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
Government. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  a  movement  has 
been  started  to  raise  $1,000,000  to  build  a 
great  auditorium  which  shall  bear  the  name 
of  Lincoln.  Suggestions  of  ho^itals.  parks, 
and  other  public  institutions  to  serve  as 
memorials  arc  under  consideration  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  other  American  cities. 


(The  new  Iica<i  of  New  EnglanJ's  l«iding  leciinical  school  was  Xtam  in  ScoUanJ,  received 
his  education  in  New  Zcaluid  and  EiiglaMd,  and  served  for  ten  >-car&  ns  a  professor  in  the 
Utiivcrsity^t  Wcltinginn,  New  Zealand.  Since  rebniar>',  igoS,  Dr.  Maclaurin  has  held  the 
position  of  professor  uf  mathemaiical  physics  at  Columbia  University  a^  successor  to  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, now  president  of  the  Carnegie  Ittsiitution.  Dr.  Maclaurin  has  traveled  much  and  made 
B  careful  study  of  educatinnal  s.>'<tetns  in  Iliis  conntry  and  in  Europo.  Cambridge  University, 
England,  has  honored  him  with  Ihp  decrees  of  Doctor  of  I^ws  and  Doctor  of  Science.  Tn, 
addition  to  his  attainments  in  mathematics  and  physics,  Dr.  Maclanrin  has  made  nutvwort 
achievements  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  is  the  author  of  a  legal  work,  "  Tlie  Til)« 
Really.") 


ITALY'S    EXHAUSTING    EMIGRATION. 

BY  WALTER  E,  WEYL, 


\\r  E  were  standing  on  the  stone  pier  of 
Naples  in  the  shadow  of  a  giant 
steamer  that  monthly  carried  its  thousands 
to  the  New  World.  About  us  upon  the 
great  dock  stood  the  prospective  wanderers, 
gazing  with  vacant  eyes  upon  the  azure,  sun- 
h't  sea,  striving  to  discern  therein  the  fea- 
tures of  an  unknown  land.  A  motley,  mov- 
ing crowd  it  was — hardy,  weather-worn 
wood-cutters;  mountaineers  dressed  in  gray, 
informal  hunting  costumes;  stooping,  low- 
browed peasants,  in  somber  earth-stained 
clothes  in  which  they  had  driven  their 
ploughs.  Some  already  had  been  citified, 
with  stiff  white  collars,  overstarched  shirts 
and  flat  derby  hats  that  faintly  echoed  the 
current  styles  of  Naples  and  Palermo;  and 
here  and  there  among  the  lesser  beings  one 
could  distinguish  a  self-conscious  emigrant, 
returned  from  America,  a  vainglorious  mor- 
tal, with  American  tie,  American  shoes,  and 
a  few  aggressive  English  words,  who  forced 
upon  the  consciousness  of  all  his  unique  dis- 
tinction. 

"  We  must  stop  this  hemorrhage,"  said 
the  professor.  "Are  we  Italians  breeders  for 
the  nations  ?  " 

"  It  is  well  enough  for  you  Americans. 
You  take  the  best  we  have.  You  choose  and 
reject.  The  strong  young  men,  whom  we 
have  borne  and  reared  and  trained  to  labor, 
are  yours;  the  women,  children,  dotards,  the 
cripples,  the  sickly,  the  incapables,  are  ours. 
It's  well  enough  for  you,  but  for  us  it's  de- 
struction, desolation,  death." 

I  pointed  out  the  manifest  advantages  to 
Italy  of  this  exodus.  I  spoke  of  Italian  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  over-population,  of  the 
dollars  sent  home  by  successful  immigrants, 
of  the  rising  standard  of  living,  the  wide- 
spread, beneficent  results  of  this  mass  of 
men  being  intelligently  employed. 

"  I,  too,"  admitted  the  professor,  with  a 
politely  covert  negation,  "  I,  too,  favored  an 
emigration  of  our  large  populations,  for, 
surely,  workmen, — like  merchandise, — should 
be  exported  to  where  they  are  needed.  But 
everything  in  moderation.  This  drain  we 
cannot  stand.  We  are  not  an  inexhaustible 
well." 

In  truth  the  exodus  from  Italy  has  swol- 


len of  late  years  to  a  phenomenal  extent.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  temporary  emigration, 
the  to-and-fro  movement  to  Switzerland, 
France,  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  whither 
during  recent  years,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  Italian  workmen  have  annually  wandered. 
Most  of  these  laborers,  after  four  or  five 
months,  return  to  Italy,  and  the  loss  by  emi- 
gration is  not  disquieting. 

THE  EXODUS  TO  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

Far  different  is  the  recent  movement  to 
America.  Wherever  I  went  in  southern 
Italy  I  found  people  whose  fathers,  brothers, 
cousins  were  in  the  New  World,  somewhere 
in  that  vague  Western  empire  whose  chief 
cities  are  New  York,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Buenos 
Aires.  "  Si,  Signore,"  vouchsafed  my  coach- 
man on  the  road  to  Ravello,  "  my  three 
brothers  are  in  America.  Our  village  is 
there,  padre,  mayor,  and  all,  and  I,  Signore, 
I,  too,  but  await  the  ticket."  "  I  salute  you," 
began  the  syndic  of  a  little  town  in  his  address 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy;  "  I  salute  you 
in  the  name  of  8000  constituents,  of  whom 
3000  are  already  in  America,  and  the  remain- 
ing 5000  preparing  to  go." 

Forty  years  ago  the  American  novelist 
Howells  declared  it  almost  impossible  to 
tempt  from  home  any  of  the  home-loving 
Italian  population.  As  late  as  in  1876  less 
than  20,000  Peninsulars  crossed  the  seas  to 
the  great  lands  beyond.  Since  then, — espe- 
cially since  1900, — the  stream  has  become  a 
torrent,  so  that  in  1906  over  half  a  million 
Italians  left  for  the  Americas.  During  the 
last  sixteen  years  almost  3,500,000  Italians 
found  their  way  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  Brazil,  and  Argentina,  and  of  these 
almost  two-thirds  remained  in  the  lands  of 
their  adoption.  Anxiously  the  country  asks 
itself,  "  Can  we  maintain  this  ever-increasing 
emigration?  Can  we  survive  this  social 
hemorrhage?  " 

THE    ITALIAN    IN  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Equally  important  is  the  problem  to  the 
United  States.  Once  the  Italian  was  known 
to  us  only  as  an  organ-grinder  or  itinerant 
dealer  in  plaster  images.  Now  he  is  found 
is  all  trades  in  all  cities.     No  other  immi- 
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grant  has  rrif^r  wirh  $u  tenacious  an  opposi- 
tion. His  illiteracy,  hi&  poverty,  his  debased 
standard  of  living,  his  willingness  to  take 
any  work  at  any  price,  to  live  in  any  quar- 
ters however  dirty,  however  congested,  have 
accentuated  an  unpopularity  based  on  racial 
differences.  The  Italians  fn  our  foreign 
quarters  have  huddled  together;  they  have 
largely  refrained  from  panicipatiun  in  Amer- 
ican affairs;  they  Iiavc  sent  nionc>'  to  Italy; 
finally,  many  of  them  by  returning  to  spend 
their  last  years  in  the  little  villages  of  the 
Peninsula  have  shown  an  intolerable  lack 
of  appreciation  fur  American  slums,  "  The 
Italians,"  it  is  claimed.  "  are  the  Chinese  of 
Kurojie,  the  scourge  of  America,  They  are 
indigestible  and  undesirable." 

Italy's  grinding  poverty. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  Italian's 
lack  of  welcome  is  his  poverty,  which  in  turn 
IS  the  vei^'  mainspring  of  an  Immigration, 
inevitable  and  coercive.  His  iilitcrac>-.  his 
low  standard  of  living,  his  detachment  from 
American  political  life  are  but  effects  spring- 
ing from  this  abysmal  misery.  The  move- 
ment from  the  Peninsula  is  only  too  plainly 
an  emigration  of  hunger. 

The  population  of  Italy  is  too  dense,  its  re- 
soura's  are  too  small.  On  every  square  mile 
of  Italian  territory  arc  almost  300  inhabi- 
tants, and  many  of  these  square  miles  are 
arid  mountain  slopes,  and  very  many  are  de- 
populated by  malaria.  Unfortunately  the 
country  has  but  meager  mineral  resources, 
few  forest  reserves,  and  but  comparatively 
unimportant  navigable  streams.  Impover- 
ished Italy  is  more  densely  populated  than 
teeming  Germany,  far  more  crowded  than 
Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Denmark,  or 
Hungary.  Save  only  the  small  wealthy 
lands  of  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  no 
countr>'  in  all  Kurope  is  so  congested. 

In  Italy  poverty, — or  rather  misery,  abject 
and  hopeless, — is  a  chronic  phenomenon.  In 
proportion  to  population  France  is  tbrcc 
times,  England  three  and  a  half  times,  as 
wealthy.  The  average  Italian  family  income 
docs  not  exceed  $i6(i,  and  over  five-ninths 
of  all  families  have  less  than  $ioo  per  star. 
And  it  is  among  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
population,  in  the  south,  where  poverty  is 
most  intense  and  ineradicable,  that  the 
swarming  masses  of  emigrants  are  mainly 
recruited. 

The  universal  poverty  of  Italy  is  acutely 
aggravated  in  the  south.  In  this  section, 
where  the  birth  rate  Is  the  highest,  illiteracy 


the  greatest,  and  industrial  opportunities  the 
fewest,  misery  multiplies  and  intensifies  in- 
credibly. Here  wealth,  income,  and  savings 
are  much  smaller  than  in  the  north,  and  men- 
dicancy* and  misery  far  more  universal. 

The  south  Italians  are  driven  to  the  New 
World.  No  bounds  arc  set  by  love  of  coun- 
try nor  sentimental  attachments.  Before  a 
craving  stomach  all  demands  give  way.  The 
south  Italian  must  emigrate  so  long  as  his 
cliuicc  lies  between  serai-starvation  at  home 
and  a  chance  to  earn  a  competence  in 
America. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  agonizing,  deq?- 
ceated  misery  of  south  Italy,  emigration 
thence  to  the  United  Stales  will  probably 
not  long  maintain  itself  at  the  excessive  levd 
of  1906.  The  well  is  not  exhaustless.  More^ 
over,  powerful  factors  at  work  will  eventa- 
ally,  if  not  speedily,  deflect  great  numbers  of 
possible  emigrants  to  the  United  States  to 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

INCREASE    IN     rOPUI-ATION    ALMOST    WIPED 
OUT. 

In  the  year  1906,  according  to  Italian  sta- 
tistics, 512,000  emigrants  left  the  Peninsula 
for  oversea  lands,  of  whom  about  346,000  did 
not  return.  This  enormous,  pt^rmanent,  over- 
sea emigration  represented  over  i  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  Italian  population,  and  was 
only  a  trifle  less  than  the  entire  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  in  the  wliole  of  the  pro- 
liiic  kingdom.  If  this  astounding  emigra- 
tion  were  to  be  maintained  the  increase  in  the 
population  would  speedily  come  to  a  stand- 
still. 

This  loss  by  emigration  is  borne  chiefly  by 
the  southern  departments.  In  many  of  these 
provinces  the  oversea  emigration  averages  as 
high  as  thirty-five,  and  even  more,  per  thou- 
sand of  the  population.  One  in  thirt>'  of  the 
population,  one  in  eleven  of  all  males  of 
working  age,  leave  annually.  With  such  a 
migration  no  known  birth-rate  can  possibly 
maintain  a  balance. 

This  stupendous  emigration  has  slackened 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  south.  F.ven 
during  the  period  1891-1901,  when  emigra- 
tion was  much  smaller,  the  population  of  the 
great  Department  of  Basilicala  dimini<>hed, 
and  all  through  the  south  small  townships 
lost  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  their  in- 
habitant;;. 

Since  1901  the  same  influences  have  hern  at 
work  with  even  greater  potency.  During  the 
five  years  ending  January  i.  '9o6.  five  south- 
ern provinces  and  one  southe^r  -i-nvrtrrient 
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lost  heavily  in  population.  The  emigration 
of  1906  meant  a  cunsiilerable  net  loss  for 
the  whole  south.  In  a  region  in  which  the 
annual  natural  increase  is  only  about  128.- 
ouo,  345,000  more  persons  ileparted  than  re^ 
turned.  Were  such  an  emigration  to  con- 
tiouc,  the  number  of  births  itself  wouM  di- 
minish, population  would  decrease,  and  grad- 
ually whole  districts,  now  cultivated,  would 
rclapsp  to  their  former  w'lld  state  ant!  be 
claimed  again  by  weeds  and  malaria. 

DEPB>n)EXT  CLASSES  LEIT  AT  HOME. 

For  m.my  decades  even  this  exodus  mifiht 
conceivably  be  maintained  despite  a  decreas- 
ing population  were  the  Americas  impartial 
in  their  attraction.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
For  every'  Italian  woman  who  leaves 
(whether  for  Europe  or  the  Americas)  four 
or  five  men  emigrate;  for  every  child  of  fif- 
teen or  under,  there  nre  eight  or  nine  aJuIt 
eniigrants.     Iimigralion  is  artificial  selection. 


The  young,  strong,  able,  are  tatcn ;  the  wo- 
men, children,  the  superannuated,  are  left. 
Excessive  emigration  not  only  decreases  popu- 
lation but  it  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  sexes, 
— it  dcstro>'s  the  equilibrium  between  work- 
ers and  dependents. 

This  social  bloud-Ietting  is  severely  felt. 
In  1882  40  per  cent,  of  all  males  were  be- 
tween the  working  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
fifty.  By  1901  the  proportion  had  simlc  to 
.15  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  men  to 
women  is  also  falling.  Much  of  the  work 
formerly  performed  by  able-bodied  men  is 
now  carried  on  by  women,  children,  and  old 
people,  many  of  whom  in  a  richer  country 
would  be  absolved  frcwn  manual  labor. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
southern  Italy  one  discovers  the  burden  left 
by  the  emigrant  to  weaker  members  of  the 
population.  In  the  little  villages  on  the  Gulf 
of  Saierno  I  watched  the  fishermen  at  their 
noonday  work.    Of  sixteen  people  dragging 
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nCHlND   HIM. 

at  a  wide-stretching  net  not  one  was  a  man 
in  his  prime.  Six  were  children,  ten  tn 
twelve  years  in  a^e ;  four  were  young  women ; 
the  rest  were  trcmhlinE  old  men  of  sevcnt)', 
IMissibly  even  of  eighti',  years.  The  ill- 
assorted  workers  panted  at  their  common 
toil.  At  a  constantly  repeated  signal  each 
drove  his  bare  feet  into  the  sand,  each  tugged 
with  the  strength  that  was  his  at  the  resist- 
ing net.  SUiwly,  painfully,  the  work  went 
on,  until  at  last  the  net,  Blled  with  captured 
hsh  gasping  for  breath,  like  the  strangely 
yoked  toilers,  was  hauled  upon  the  beach. 

In  the  (ields,  in  the  factories,  on  the  liigh- 
road,  everywhere,  one  sees  women  at  work. 
Harnessed  to  carts,  drawing  great  loads  over 
uneven  roads,  guiding  the  plow,  carrying 
upon  their  heads  bundles  of  faggots  or  bask- 
ets of  earth,  balancing  great  iars  of  water  or 
barrels  of  wine,  at  work  in  the  olivc-prcsscs 
or  in  the  paper-mills,  evervwhere  silently, 
unc<implainingly.  the  women  take  the  places 
left  by  the  men.  Children,  too,  arc  sentenced 
to  labor  long  liefarc  their  muscles  are  gf  }wn. 
Boys  of  twelve,  ol  ten,  even  of  eigh^-,  ire 


everywhere  employed.  They  are  the  carriers 
and  haulers  in  building  operations,  the  little 
band  of  auxiliaries  whose  labor  is  ill  paid  and 
little  valued.  In  a  store  at  Amalli  I  saw  a 
staring  lad  of  twelve  incpUv  :LSs!sting  an  in- 
capable housr-painter.  'I'he  lad's  daily  pay 
was  t«o  cents,  but,  as  his  employer  informed 
me,  "  It  is  enough.  God  has  willed  that  the 
hoy  be  an  idiot." 

The  drain  of  an  excessive  emigration  upon 
the  wretched  populations  of  the  deserted  vil- 
lages of  southern  Italy  reinforces  the  century- 
old  habit  to  use  in  all  sorts  of  ill-conducted, 
wasteful  employments,  the  odds  and  ends,  the 
straiw  and  dregs  of  life,  the  unripe  begin- 
nings, the  final  worthless  remnants.  Not  even 
this  drafting  of  women,  children,  idioC^,  and 
cripples  suffices  alv.  ays  to  keep  alive  the  cul- 
ture of  the  soil.  Agriculture  recedes.  The 
plow  disappears,  and  (locks  of  goats  take  its 
place.  Si)metimes.  for  lack  of  shepherds,  even 
pasture  is  abandoned,  and  the  land,  void  of 
dwellers,  surrenders  at  discretion  to  the  in- 
vesting malaria. 

These  villages,  deserted  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, present  a  doleful  picture.  The  htm- 
lets,  resting  in  the  shadow  of  great  treeless 
mountains,  seem  shorn  of  hope  as  of  people. 
In' the  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  losing  them- 
selves in  bewildering  labyrinths,  heaps  of 
muck,  of  garbage,  of  daaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  mount  hi^^cr  and  higher  be- 
fore tnmble-dowii  houses.  Everywhere  are 
signs  of  the  blight.  On  every  street  are 
houses  that  were. — empty  shells  without 
doors,  without  windows,  blind-staring,  corpse- 
like dwellings,  exposcti  to  mountain  winds 
and  sudden  falls  of  rain.  Houses  aban- 
doned for  t^^■o  years  or  three  seem  covered 
by  the  pall  of  centuries.  They  .ire  more  de- 
cayed than  the  glorious  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Not  less  decayed  are  the  stubborn,  stolid 
citiseens.  The  little  streets  are  given  over 
to  vacuous  old  men  and  garrulous  women. 
Toothless  crones,  past  feeling,  beyond  mem- 
or^r,  sit  in  forlorn  attitudes  before  rotting, 
gaping  edifices.  Nowhere  the  vibrant  toil 
of  young  men  ;  nowhere  the  cheerful  s*»und  of 
intense,  hopeful,  human  activity.  The  vil- 
lage is  dead.  Its  people,  aimlessly  filling  a 
weird,  fatal  silence,  seem  like  denizens  of  an 
accursed  land.  Their  only  thought  is  Amer- 
ica. Periodically  wime  new  group  receives 
its  prepaid  tickets.  A  house  ts  given  up, — 
sold  for  nothing, — a  few  listless  farewells  are 
made.  For  a  moment  the  incurious  village 
is  galvanized  into  a  vague,  sporadic  interest. 
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THE    UAK    WHO    DOES    KOT    EUtCDATE. 


Then    it    lapses    into    its 
wonted  lethargic  state. 

H      "  The      emigration      to 

^P  America,"  explained  the 
mayor  of  one  oi  these  de- 
serted villages,  "  is  like  the 
working  of  one  of  our  olive- 
presses.  The  gray,  green 
oh'ves.  crushed  in  the  mJM, 
are  put  into  this  heavy 
press,  and  the  strong  arms 
of  the  workers  toil  at  the 
bin  rod  which  brings  the 
two  stones  together.  At 
first  but  a  few  drops  ooKc. 
Then  tlie  drops  become  a 
trickle,  the  trickle  a  litllc 
stream ;     finally     the     oil 

H  gushes  forth  in  great  dark 

H  rivers.     So  it  is  now  with 

H  oiir  emigration.      Hut    the 

^P  oil  docs  not  ffow  forever. 

~  Soon  there  is  little  but  the 
refuse.  The  stream  be- 
comes a  trickle;  the  trickle 
ceases  and  only  single  drops 

arc  forced  out,  though  the  toilers  strain  have  no  lerritorj*  apart.  They  are  not  suffi- 
arid  sweat.  So  it  will  be  with  our  eraigra-  cicntly  considerable  in  numbers  or  wealth  to 
tion.  We  are  drained,  exhausted,  pressed  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  political  affairs, 
out.  We  have  nothing  left  but  the  refuse, —  They  do  not,  and  will  not,  constitute  an  im- 
whar  you  Americans  will  not  take."  jwrtant    fjictor   in    our    ethnic    constitution. 

From  many  places  the  stream  of  emigra-  Sooner  or  later,  in  one  generation  or  two,  the 
tion  is  already  becoming  a  trickle.  Even  in  Italian  emigrant  must  vanish  in  tlie  up- 
i">o6,  the  j'ear  of  greatest  emigration,  many    groH-ing  millions  of  new  Americans,  as  tlw 

^_  disrrictswhich  bad  felt  too  strongly  the  attrac-    river  hjses  itself  in  the  boumlless  ocean. 

Bl^'^n  of  the  American  magnet  sent  fewer  emi-  .„^„vt.^....  .      ^,.^  ...<,».,....  .*,.« 
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grants  than  for  years  beiure.    Last  year,  1908. 

owing  to  the  financial  crisis,  so  many  Italians  In  Argentina  the  situation  is  different, 
rerurned  from  the  L  nitcd  States  that  the  Here  is  a  country  with  an  enormous,  fertile, 
evhaustion  nmy  be  lemporarily  dclayetl.  sparsely  settled  territory.  The  nu'llion  and 
But  in  the  end,  with  new  waves  of  migration    more  Italians  who  have  already  emigrated  to 

I  setting  in  for  the  great  transatlantic  coun-  the  republic  liavc  worked  hard,  earned  high 
tries,  (his  depletion  will  again  make  itself 
felt,  and  the  analogy  of  the  olive-press  will 
again  be  pertinent. 
Not  only  Iwcause  the  Italian  well  is  not 
rxhaustlei^,  but  because  of  other  outlets  for 
the  population,  is  it  probable  that  the  migra- 
tion to  America  will  not  long  maintain  itself 
at  so  high  a  level. 


wages,  act|uired  property,  intermarried  with 
natives,  secured  political  influence,  and  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  nation.  Of  tlte 
5,0OO,<xx>  inhabitants  of  Argentina  one-fifth 
are  Italians,  while  of  the  remainder  one-third 
have  Italian  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  emigration,  moreover,  still  continues. 
While  lewened  by  the  resistless  attraction  of 
Many  Italian  statesmen  regard  the  emigra-  the  IMited  States,  it  is  still  much  greater  than 
tion  of  their  countrypicn  to  the  United  Slates  that  from  any  other  nation.  There  are  men 
instead  of  10  other  countries  as  a  grievous  m  Italy  who.  seeing  these  things,  dream 
racial  loss.  So  completely  does  the  Colossus  dreams.  At  last  their  fatherland  is  to  have 
of  the  North  absorb  its  immigrants  that  colonies.  Italy,  which  could  not  take  part 
speedily  thev  lose  their  national  idcntit>'.  In  in  the  division  of  the  New  World  because 
America  most  Italians  remain  in  the  great  itself  dominated  by  strangers, —  Italy,  which 
cities.    They  are  not  rooted  in  the  soil.    They   could  pick  up  only   the  beggar's  crusts  of 
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Africa,  ihc  worthless,  fever-ravaged  coasts. — 
Ituly,  which  enJed  its  futile  campaign  of  ex- 
paiiiion  in  the  melancholy  disaster  of  Adowa, 
— Italy  now  sees  a  hope  in  Argentina.  Here 
may  grow  up  an  American  Italy,  in  which 
Spanish  is  spoken,  in  «hich  the  chief  bond 
with  tJie  stepmother  country  will  be  not  po- 
litical, but  commercial  and  intellectual,  yet 
still  an  Italy.  If  the  emigration  to  South 
America  continues  Argentina  is  likely  to  be- 
come in  a  real,  though  not  a  pulitital,  sense, 
a  Colony  of  Italy,  a  colony  sans  ilrapeau. 

tMIORATION*  Ttl  BRAZIt  AND  NORTH  AFRICA. 

Brazil,  loo.  may  once  more  become  an  out- 
let for  the  fecund  Italian  race.  At  one  time 
Italian  emigration  to  Brazil  was  cnormuus, 
132,000  Peninsulars  in  a  sinslc  year  leaving 
fur  the  coffee  plantations  of  Sao  Paulo.  Slav- 
ery had  been  abolished ;  coffee  brought  nuod 
prices ;  the  fatent/eiro  needed  help.  Hordes 
of  Italian  laborers  were  brought  over  gratis. 
But  their  lot  speedily  grew  worse.  There 
was  an  overproduction  of  coflee ;  prices 
sank;  plantation  owners  fell  into  debt.  Tlie 
unfortunate  emigrants,  living  on  inaccessible 
plantations,  far  from  schools,  churches,  phy- 
sicians, or  medicines,  found  tlicmsclvcs  in  the 
absolute  p<jwer  of  cruel  and  impoverished 
slave-drivers,  and  were  sweated,  robbed,  and 
fined  at  will.  The  Italian  colonists  had  no 
recourse.  As  a  consequence  rhc  emigration  to 
Brazil  practically  ceased. 

Still,  notwithstanding:  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  atffee  market,  despite  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chinese  coolie, — a  formidable 
competitor  of  the  Italian, — the  coffee  planta- 
tions of  Brazil  are  perhaps  not  permanently 
closed.  While  not  like  Argentina,  the  "  Eden 
of  Italian  emigrants,"  "the  loveliest  colony 
of  Italy,"  Brazil  may  eventually,  with  the  re- 
birth ni  its  agriculture,  attract  great  numbers 
of  Italian  laborers.  A  strong  current  of  emi- 
gration, moreover,  is  now  setting  in  for 
North  Africa,  a  land  lying  near  the  source 
of  the  human  stream,  similar  to  Italy  in  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  otherwise  adapted  to 
this  colonization.  The  French  provinces  ol 
Algeria  and  Tunis  are  not  tilled  with 
Frenchmen.  It  is  the  fecund  Italian  who 
moves  to  these  districts. 

Already  in  Tunis  arc  80,000  Italians,  as 
compared  with  30,000  Frenchmen.  In  Al- 
geria the  Italians,  though  greatly  outnum- 
bered, are  growing  rapidly,  already  aggregat- 
ing 50,000.  Italian  and  French  writers  agree 
that  this  emigration  will  increase  and  that 
Northern  Africa,  like  Argentina  and  Brazil, 


may  compete  with  the  United  States  for  the 
Italian  emigrant. 

Italy's  own  prospects. 

There  is  one  more  comprtitor  for  the  Ital- 
ian laborer, — Italy.  Slowly  the  Peninsula 
rises  from  the  slough  of  centuries  of  interne- 
cine struggles  and  foreign  domination.  The 
new  kingdom  has  been  largely  successful  in 
its  aggressive  campaign  of  betterment.  Et- 
pccially  in  the  north,  industries  and  agricul- 
ture have  been  promoted,  railroads  built, 
highways  constructed,  educational  facilides 
increased,  taxes  redistributed,  and  axlminis- 
tration  fundanicntally  reformed.  The,se  ad- 
vantages to  the  north  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, beai  at  the  cost  of  the  south.  But  grad- 
ually the  slowly  growing  prosperity  is  felt 
throughout  tlic  realm.  With  an  increasing 
home  demand  for  the  products  of  its  agri- 
culture, southern  Italy  may  not  be  obliged 
in  tlie  future  to  send  so  many  of  lis  sons  to 
seek  work  in  foreign  lands. 

Perliaps  even  the  number  of  these  sons  will 
not  increase  as  heretofore.  As  elsewhere,  the 
birth-rate  in  Italy  is  higher  where  ignorance 
is  most  dense  and  poverty  most  hopeless. 
Even  in  soutli  Italy,  however,  the  birth-rate 
lowers. 

The  crippling  effect  upon  southern  Italy 
of  the  recent  enormous  emigration,  the  de- 
langemcnr  which  ir  causes  in  economic  and 
social  relations,  the  declining  population 
and  lowering  birth-rate  which  it  threatens, 
indicate  that  the  south  of  Italy  is  not  an  ex- 
haustless  well,  but  a  limited  source  of  emi- 
gration. The  attraction,  present  and  future, 
of  Argentina.  Brazil.  Algeria,  and  Tunis  for 
Italian  emigrants,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  laborers  at  home,  show  that  in  alt 
probability  the  emigration  of  south  Italians 
to  the  Um'ted  States  can  not  for  a  long  time 
maintain  itscU  at  the  recent  devastating  level. 
The  well  is  not  rxhaustless. 

Postscript. — Since  these  lines  were  written, 
the  heart  of  all  the  world  has  been  stirred  by 
the  a«  ful  tragedy  of  Sicily  and  Calabria.  A 
hundred  thousand  Italians,  who  miglir  some 
day  have  knocked  at  our  gates,  are  now  be- 
yond the  call  of  America  or  of  this  world. 
Yet  though  population  is  depleted,  emigra- 
tion will  not  cease.  Fortunes  are  gone,  fam- 
ilies arc  gone,  ties  are  broken,  but  people 
remain.  "  Italy  is  accursed,"  cries  the  peas- 
ant, and  as  he  weeps  for  the  friends  who  are 
no  more,  he  raises  his  eyes  to  where  the  sea 
glcants  in  the  sunlight,  and  his  thoughts  turn 
to  America. 
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HP  HE  extraordinary  and  practical  success 
that  has  attfnded  the  work  of  well- 
endowed  or  government-supported  institu- 
tions for  the  scientific  stujy  of  disease  and 
the  systematic  test  of  new  methods  for  the 
treatment  of  such  maladies  xs  have  hitherto 
resisted  the  efforts  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  prom- 
ising features  of  present-day  medicine.  In 
the  United  States  the  most  important  of  the 
few  institutions  of  this  kind  is  the  Rockefel- 
ler Institute  for  Medical  Research,  founded 
in  igoi  by  Mr,  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Un- 
der this  endowment  tlicre  is  maintained  in 
New  ^*ork  City  a  WYll-equippcd  medical 
laboratory  where  a  staff  of  trained  investi- 
gators, free  from  the  cares  of  routine  prac- 
tice, hospital  work,  or  teaching,  are  concen- 
trating their  entire  attention  upon  researches 
which  deal  with  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disea!»c.  As  in  other  scientific  institutions, 
where  effective  organization  and  adeqiiac>^ 
of  material  equipment  are  most  essential,  so 
at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  everything  has 
been  arranged  in  order  that  experimental 
medicine  may  be  prosecuted  under  conditions 
most  productive  of  good  results. 

Within  little  more  than  half  a  century 
there  has  been  a  great  revolution  in  medical 
ideas  and  methods,  so  that  to-day  the  aver- 


age man,  whose  interest  in  medicine  has  been 
said  rarely  to  extend  beyond  the  prompt  re- 
lief of  his  own  ailments  or  those  of  his  fam- 
ily, is  quite  unable  to  appreciate  the  bearing 
of  modem  medical  science  on  his  own  wel- 
fare and  that  of  the  world  at  large.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  also  phy- 
sicians who  still  find  it  impossible  fully  to 
realize  and  appreciate  what  important  results 
have  Iwcn  and  arc  being  secured  from  the  n:- 
search  lalwraturies  and  the  intimate  connec- 
tion existing  iKtwccn  scientific  medicine  and 
investigation  and  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease,  notwitlistanding  tlie  brilliant  record 
made  in  the  prevention  or  control  of  such 
epidemics  as  plague  and  yellow  fever,  and  in 
coping  with  other  infectious  diseases.  But 
in  medicine,  a»  everywhere,  the  scientific 
method  to-day  is  supreme,  and  though  the 
practicing  physician  occupies  as  important 
and  honnrablr  a  i>05iti«n  as  ever,  yet  in  his 
eflrorts  to  cure  and  prevent  disease  he  has 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
labor-^  of  the  scientific  investigator.  In  other 
words,  the  laboratory  worker  must  dis- 
cover and ,  in  many  cases  where  scien- 
tific methods  and  special  technique  are 
required,  prepare  the  tools  which  the 
practidng  physician  uses  with  such  great 
and  tender  skill. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RBy/ElV  OF  REyiElVS, 


THE  FIRST   HOME  OF   THE  ROCKEFELLER   INSTITUTE. 

(Temporary    laboratory    at    Lexington    Avenue    and 

Fiftieth  Street.) 

PASTEUR   AND    EXPERIMENTAL   METHODS   IN 
MEDICINE. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one 
person  to  whom  chiefly  we  owe  the  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  experimental  method 
resulting  in  the  present  ability  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  prevent  or  control  infec- 
tious diseases  was  not  a  physician,  but  a 
great  French  chemist,  Louis  Pasteur.  To 
him  are  due  discoveries  that  to-day  underlie 
all  medical  theory,  most  important  of  which 
is  that  minute  living  organisms  or  germs  are 
the  causative  agencies  for  many  forms  of  dis- 
ease afflicting  mankind  and  the  animal  king- 
dom. In  an  early  and  important  research 
Pasteur  show^ed  that  definite  and  specific 
micro-organisms  were  responsible  for  fer- 
mentation, especially  as  manifested  in  the 
spoiling  of  beer  and  wine  and  the  making  of 
vinegar,  and  that  once  they  were  destroyed, 
as  by  heat,  and  the  wine  or  beer  kept  from 
contact  with  the  air  in  which  these  micro- 
organisms were  present,  it  could  be  preserved 
from  deterioration. 

Pasteur's  discovery  that  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  were  due  to  minute  living  or- 
ganisms led  him  to  investigate  the  conditions 
under  which  these  micro-organisms  existed 
and  their  connection  with  disease.  At  this 
time  the  mortality  in  surgical  and  obstetrical 


wards  and  hospitals  was  somethtng  iq>pal- 

ling,  and  Pasteur  by  his  experiments  became 
convinced  that  the  infection  of  the  wounds 
or  of  the  patient  was  due  to  the  presence  and 
activity  of  these  pathogenic  or  disease-caus- 
ing micro-organisms.  Accordingly  he  recom- 
mended that  all  dressings  and  instruments 
immediately  before  use  should  be  heated  to 
destroy  such  germs,  and  likewise  that  the 
hands  of  surgeons  and  attendants  should  be 
sterilized  before  an  operation,  while  imme- 
diately after  the  wound  itself  should  be  cov- 
ered with  sterilized  cotton  wool  to  prevent 
the  access  of  disease  germs  from  the  air. 

Success  at  once  attended  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  Pasteur's  experi- 
ments and  reasoning,  and  not  only  was  a 
great  reproach  removed  from  surgery,  but  a 
beginning  of  a  constant-decreasing  mortality 
from  surgical  operation  and  at  childbirth  was 
made.  And  here  mention  should  be  made 
of  another  important  consequence  of  that 
early  work  on  fermentation,  which,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  famous  British  sur- 
geon, Lister,  led  him  on  the  basis  of  the  the- 
ory announced  by  Pasteur  to  develop  anti- 
septic surgery,  where  carbolic  acid  and  other 
powerful  poisons  were  employed  to  destroy 
the  germs  of  infection. 

Pasteur  then  after  further  experiments 
with  the  pathogenic  bacteria  by  making  cul- 
tures and  by  systematic  tests  on  animals,  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  the  principle  "of 
active  immunization  by  the  use  of  cultures 
of  the  living  bacteria  of  the  disease  atten- 
uated in  virulence  by  successive  cultures  in 
the  laboratory.  This  theory  was  tested  in 
numerous  experiments  and  in  actual  extended 
application  to  epidemic  diseases  of  animals, 
and  finally  led  to  the  famous  discovery  in 
1885  that  the  disease  of  hydrophobia  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  an  animal  suffering  from 
rabies  yielded  to  such  treatment.  It  was  this 
crowning  triumph,  emphasized  as  it  was  by 
some  remarkable  cures  and  the  acclaim  of 
the  civilized  world,  that  aroused  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  French  people  for  the  system- 
atic   encouiagement   of  experimental   medi- 


cine. 


THE  PASTEUR  INSTITUTE. 


In  recognition  of  the  great  work  of  Pas- 
teur, as  well  as  for  its  future  encouragement 
and  perpetuation,  2,500,000  francs  was 
raised  for  the  founding  of  a  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, not  only  for  carrying  on  the  Pasteur 
treatment  for  hydrophobia,  but  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  micro-organisms  and  the  prob- 


THE  ROCKEFELLER.  INSTITUTE  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH. 

lems  of  infoctious  diseases.  In  this  way  was 
founded  the  first  institute  of  experimental 
medicine,  and  in  this  splendid  niemuri:il  the 
spirit  and  example  of  Pasteur  have  persisted, 
and  from  Uuclaux,  Ruux,  Calmette,  Mttch- 
nikoll,  and  others  have  come  a  wealth  of 
medical  discovery  that  makes  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute as  much  a  pre^nc  vital  force  in  medi- 
cal science  its  a  memorial  to  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  tu  mankind. 

EUROPEAN   INSTITUTES    FOR   MBDICAL    KK- 
SEARCH. 

The  utility  and  scientific  value  of  such  an 
institution  were  at  once  apparent,  and  in 
i8(>o  Prince  Alexander  of  OldenburK, 
founded  and  endowed  the  Imperial  Institute 
of  K.xperimental  Medicine  at  St.  Petcrs- 
buTK.  while  in  1891  the  Institute  for  Infec- 
tious Diseases  at  Berlin  was  orj^ani/^d  under 
the  direction  ol  Prof.  Robert  Koch.  '1  his 
was  followed  by  another  important  German 
institution  at  Frankfurt  in  1896,  the  Insti 
tute  for  Kxpcrimental  Therapeutics,  with 
Prof.  Paul  Ehrlich  as  director.  In  Great 
Britain,  in  1891,  there  had  been  founded  by 
popular  subscription  and  by  large  gifts  from 
Lord  Iveagh,  the  British  Institute  for  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  the  name  of  which  was 
subsequently  and  appropriately  changed  to 
the  Lister  Institute.  Now  as  showing  the 
scientific  appreciation  of  the  work  of  such 
institutes  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
majority  of  the  awards  of  the  Nobel  prizes 
in  medicine  have  been  made  to  their  directors 
or  leading  investigators.  In  addition  to  dis- 
coveries of  the  greatest  value  to  mankind 
and  applicable  to  such  infectious  and  epi- 
demic diseases  .IS  cholera,  plague,  and  malaria, 
there  have  been  forthcoming  from  these  in- 
stitutions a  host  of  other  and  minor  re- 
searches, less  striking,  but  of  almost  equal 
scientific  importance,  so  that  their  usefulness 
has  been  most  fully  demonstrated. 

With  such  instirutions  abroad  it  was  hut 
natural  that  American  medical  men  should 
feel  the  ntTd  of  like  facilities  for  investiga- 
tion and  research.  In  a  few  Government 
bureaus,  as,  for  example,  in  tlie  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Army,  where 
Major  Walter  Reed  had  discovered  die 
transmission  of  yellow  fever  by  a  certain 
species  of  mosquito,  and  in  the  regular 
laboratories  of  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
in  connection  willi  other  work  and  usually 
with  limited  means,  much  valuable  Investiga- 
tion and  research  had  been  carried  on.  but  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Rockefeller 


DR.   SIMON'  rLEXNER. 
(DIr«clor  of  lb«  iabor«torla  of  tl»  ItutltuQ 

Institute  there  was  no  regular  institutiun 
voted  exclusively  lo  scientific  medical  \ti 
tigation  where  the  workers  could  give 
divided  attention  to  the  solution  ol  the  gi 
problems   of   medicine    and    hygiene.     1 
ivas  the  more  striking  in   view  of  the  h 
and  enviable  position  held  by  American  d 
sicians  and  surgeons  as  pnctitioners  and 
erators,  and  when,  in  1901,  Mr.  John 
Rockefeller    offered    an    endowment    to 
courage  original  research  in  medicine  it  ' 
recognized  that  an  important  beginning 
been  made. 


THE    FOUNDATION    OF  THE   ROCKE 

iNSTITUTE. 


ed  to  ] 


The  proposition  was  first  broached 
William  H.  Welch,  professor  of  patliolj 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  medical  faculty;  | 
T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  professor  of  patholj 
in  the  Columbia  University  College  of  P| 
sicians  and  Surgeons;  Dr.  Christian  A.  H 
tcr,  professor  of  pharmacologj'  and  thcraq 
tics  in  the  Columbia  University  College 
Physicians  and  Surgeons:  Dr.  Hermann  \ 
Biggs,  of  the  New  York  City  Dcpartnn 
of  Health,  and  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt,  p 
fessor  of  the  diseases  of  children  in  ttw 


n  in  the  \ 


lumbla  University  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  These  gentlemen,  with  Dr.  Simon 
Flexncr,  professor  of  p.ithology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvani.i,  and  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  profe'isor  of  comparative  pathologj'  in 
the  Harvard  tJniversity  Medical  School, 
straightway  became  the  Board  of  Direriors 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search as  duly  incorporated,  and  since  that 
lime  have  continued  in  this  capacity  exercis- 
ing a  general  super\'isian  over  the  work  of 
the  institution. 

In  Mr.  Rockefeller's  letter  of  gift  it  w:is 
stated  that  the  proposed  trust  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  such  a  way  as  "  to  accomplish 
the  most  for  humanity  and  science,"  and  to 
H  meet  this  requirement  it  was  determined,  in 
K19U2,  to  establish  tn  a  special  building  of  its 
^■■own  a  laboratnr)'  where  original  work  could 
"be  carried  on  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods.     Funds  were  straightway  provided 
^Kby  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  property  ovcrlook- 
^fing  the  East  River  at  SLviy-sixth   Street  in 
'      New  ^'ork  City  was  purch;is<rd  as  a  site  for 
the  institute.     As  suon  as  detinite  plans  for 
the  work  of  the  institute  had  beat  matured 
and  a  scientific  director  in  the  person  uf  Dr. 
Flexner  appointed,  a  beginning  was  made  in 
October,  1904,  in  temporary  laboratories  in 
a  building  at  Le.xington  Avenue  and  Fiftieth 
Street,  and  here  with  a  small  staff  work  was 
carried  on  pending  the  completion  of  the  new 
buildings,  which  were  occupied  in  the  spring 
of  1006.     Although  the  scope  of  the  Rocke- 
feller  Institute  is  in  no  sense  local  and  its 
^workers  and  fellows  are  drawn  from  the  en- 
Htire  United  States  and  abroad,  New  York 
^npas  considered  the  best  pl.ice  for  its  location 
Hon    account   of    its    hospitals    and    medical 
^schools,  as  well  as  other  metropolitan  condi- 
tions. 

The  present  group  of  buildings  includes  a 
fivE-story  yellow  brick  and  limestone  fire- 
pnwf  laboratory  and  two  smaller  stnictures 
for  the  animal  house  and  power  plant,  while 
nearby  in  connection  with  and  corresponding 
architecturally  10  the  main  laboratory  a  small 
hospital  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  labora- 
tory building  is  provided  with  all  facilities 
for  experimental  work,  and  is  divided  into 
special  laboratories  for  the  different  depart- 
ments and  workers.  These  individual  labor- 
atories vary,  of  course,  in  their  nature  and 
equipment  with  the  character  of  the  work 
of  their  occupants,  being  devoted  to  phj's- 
iologtcal  and  biological  chemistry,  pharma- 
cology, bacterioIug\'.  comparative  wology, 
physiologj',  patholog>',  and  photography. 


THE    KAKCn    AKO    METHODS    OF    EXPERI- 
MENTAL   MEDICINE. 

Before  mentioning  any  of  the  special  re- 
seardies  carried  on  at  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute a  few  general  considerations  applicable 
to  experimental  medicine  as  carried  on  in 
such  laboratories  may  l>c  of  interest.  While 
the  range  of  investigation  is  very  wide,  yet 
it  involves  intense  specialization,  and  though 
under  a  single  roof  there  may  be  grouped  a 
number  of  scientists  working  on  various  prob- 
lems in  widely  ditTerent  wa)-*,  each  is  pro- 
ceeding systematically  and  toward  a  definite 
end.  'I'akcn  in  logical  order  the  department 
of  physiology  in  an  institute  of  experimental 
medicine  would  be  the  first  to  be  consid- 
ered, as  the  function  and  operation  of  the 
healthy  organism  must  be  understood  thor- 
oughly, and  such  a  knowledge  must  under- 
lie all  medicine  and  be  antecedent  to  a  study 
of  diseased  or  morbid  conditions.  Therefore 
physiological  work  is  all  important,  and  the 
study  of  the  animal  mechanism  must  be  pur- 
sued with  ever-increasing  specialization  and 
minuteness.  And  this  study  must  deal  large- 
ly with  the  lower  animals,  for  in  nature  and 
function  their  organs  approximate  those  of 
man,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  animal 
physiolog)-  leads  to  that  of  the  human  being. 
For  example,  to  take  a  most  simple  case.  If 
it  can  be  proved  experimentally  that  the  re- 
moval of  an  organ  or  a  portion  of  an  organ 
in  an  animal  does  not  seriously  aflfcct  the  or- 
dinari-  vital  processes,  then  in  a  human  pa- 
tient where  the  same  organ  is  diseased  or  use- 
less it  is  possible  to  consider  and  attempt  its 
surgical  renwval.  Or  if  a  certain  drug  acts 
on  the  nervous  system  of  an  animal  to  pro- 
duce anesthesia,  tlien  thorough  tests  may 
show  that  it  is  available  for  practical  use  in 
surgery,  possibly  as  superior  to  most  existing 
anesthetics. 

Not  only  for  anesthesia  but  for  many 
other  purposes  there  are  various  drugs,  both 
long  established  and  those  evolved  from  time 
to  time  by  the  research  chemist,  whose  use 
should  be  undertaken  only  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  their  effect  on  animals  rather 
than  mcrp  rhwreiical  ain  side  rat  ions.  Otlier- 
xvisic  it  is  obvious  that  their  use  on  the  human 
patient  may  he  without  benefit,  or  even  pro- 
ductive of  grievous  injury.  In  fact,  such 
wstematic  evpertmental  study  with  ani- 
mals is  paramount,  as  it  is  only  incidentally 
that  the  operation  of  the  deep-seated  living 
organs  in  man  can  be  studied,  except  quite 
superficially. 


cnEMirAL  wnmiArnRv. 

(Ilpre  InvvMftpith'ns  In   phfttiolofrinil   anil   bM'^lcitl  clii^tnlitrr  ■r'* 
i-iirrlii)  nil,  I 


In  an  experimenMl  laburatory  the  parliu- 
Ingical  work  or  the  investigation  of  diseased 
conditions  and  the  studies  in  bacteriology  arc 
naturally  of  the  highest  importance.     Many 


substance  directly  able  to 
counteract  the  effects  of 
the  bacteria.  For  when 
bacteria  are  introduced  in- 
to the  blood  of  a  living  ani- 
mal in  the  course  of  their 
growth  they  produce  toxins 
or  poisonous  substances 
H  hose  effects  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  disease  in 
question.  But  at  the  $.ame 
time  there  are  produced 
also  in  the  bluud  other 
Hibstanccs  or  antitoxins 
c<ipahie  of  neutralizing  the 
effects  of  the  bacteria,  and 
these  may  be  prepared  arti- 
/k'ially  in  an  animal  so  that 
they  are  available  for  use 
with  man  or  in  veterinary 
practice  in  the  form  of  a 
serum  derived  in  the  lab- 
oratory from  the  blood  of 
the    inoculated    animal. 


THE    I' REPARATION    OF    ANTITOXINS    AND 
VACCINES. 

Now  familiar  results  of  such  laboratory 
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of  the  most  serious  diseases  afflicting  man  arc  activities  are  the  preparation  of  a  vacane 
due  to  the  activity  of  bacteria,  iliosc  low  such  as  the  familiar  vaccine  virus  for  small- 
forms  of  animal,  or  more  exactly  vegetable  pox,  used  with  success  since  the  time  of  Jen-i 
life,  which,  growing  rapidly,  can  work  won-  ner,  but  whose  action  has  hern  understooji 
derful  and  fearful  changes  in  themselves  and  only  in  the  ti^t  of  modern  science,  or  such^ 
in  their  environment  where  conditions  favor-  a  vaccine  as  is  used  tn-dny  against  the  plagui 
able  to  their  life  and  development  exist.  in    India,    or   the   nntitoxtn    for   diphtheria 

which  has  reduced   the  mortality  from 
disease  by  rwo-rhirds.     But  there  are  many! 
As  we  have  seen,  Pasteur  found  that  these  other  and  new  vaccines  and  serums  at  whidlj 
bacteria  when  once  isolated  could  be  propa-  the  laboratories  of  experimental  medicine  aiej 
gated  at  will  artificially,  and  the  diseases  they  now  working  in  order  to  conquer  disea'ses  not  | 
caused    transmitted    readily    to  animals   for  xs  ycr  yielding  to  such  form  of  treatment. 
experimental  purposes.     Accordingly  an  in-  All  of  this  bacteriological  work  involves  cx-l 
vesrigator  is  able  to  take  bacteria  found  in  a  tensive   chemical    and   other    laboratory    re- 
person   suffering  from  some  disease  and   by  jicarch,  while  different   varieties  of  animals 
making  cultures  in  some  friendly  medium,  must  be  maintained  for  experimentation,  as 
such  as  broth  or  gelatine,  with  gentle  heat  sonne  species  arc  entirely  immune  to  certain 
propagate  the  bacteria  in  colonies.     Not  only  diseases  of  man  and  others  respond  to  in- 
can  they  be  propagated,  but  also  destro>Td,  oculation  very  differently.     In  the  case  of 
their  virulence  mitigated,  and  made  available  tulwrculosis,  for  example,  there  is  a  differ- 
for  inocidation  either  to  cause, — i.  e,.  experi-  encc  of  the  Kncteria  in  man,  cattle,  and  birds, 
mentally, — or  prevent  disease.  and  even  to-day  the  identity  and  extent  of 
To  produce  and  test  the  various  vaccines  the  degree  of  cfmimunicabiHty  of  the  disease 
and   antitoxins  so   useful    in   preventing  or  arc  hardly  settled.    Then  for  cancer  studies 
curing  disease,  animals  must  be  used  in  con-  rats  and  mice  are  especially  well  adapted, 
nection    with    the    laboratory    experiments.  Though  mice  under  certain  conditions  are 
Thus  a  vaccine  is  a  weakened  culture  of  the  immune  to  the  disease,  yet  under  other  con- 
specific  or  some  similar  bacteria  used  for  pro-  ditions  and  in  other  places  It  may  be  com- 
tective  inoculation,  while  an  antitoxin  is  a  municated  to  their  fellows.     In  fact,  gtcatj 


interest  centers  on  these  experiments,  as  can- 
cer seems  ro  be  one  of  the  serious  and  griev- 
ous diseases  for  which  bactcriolo^  has  as 
yet  nu  explanation,  and  no  department  of 
medicine  or  surgery  a  cure  or  means  for  its 
prevention.  Accordingly  in  many  medical 
laboratories  investigations  arc  in  progress  to 
discover  the  nature  of  a  disease  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  one  man  in  every 
twenty-one  and  one  woman  in  every  twelve 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  years. 
On  the  rats  and  mice  inoculated  or  engrafted 
with  this  disease  is  fiKiised  the  attention  of 
investigators  who  are 
working  on  this  problem, 
and  such  steady  sdenliHc 
progress  is  being  made  that 
conservative  surgical  opin- 
ion ttwlay  is  hopeful  that 
in  the  near  future  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  may 
he  greatly  mitigated  if  a 
positive  cure  or  means  for 
its  prevention  is  not  found. 
When  once  it  is  understood 
how  and  why  an  animal  re- 
sists inoculation,  and  how 
once  inoculated  the  progress 
of  the  disease  can  he 
checked,  then  by  gradual 
steps  and  comparative 
methods  invulving  system- 
atic experiment  pro^jress 
can  be  made  along  the 
zoological  scale  and  a 
method  introduced  for  the 
successful  treatment  and 
relief,  if  necessary,  of  the 
human  patient  afflicted 
with  this  dread  malady. 
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cure  of  disease  as  in  discovering  means  for 
its  prevention,  and  this  to-day  is  the  kejTiote 
and  mission  of  modem  medicine.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  typhoid  fever  scientific  research 
long  since  has  made  plain  its  cause  and  the 
means  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  and  all  that 
is  necessary  to  secure  its  disappearance  from 
a  settled,— one  can  hardly  say  civilized, — 
community  is  simple  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  now  so  clearly  set 
forth  in  unmistakable  language.  Even  in- 
oculation against  typhoid  has  been  tried  with 
fair   success    with    those,    such   as    soldiers. 


DIRECTOR  S  LABORATOBY    AT  THE   ROCKEFELLEK    IJISTITUTE. 

(The  hlgb-powiT  mlcroscoiMM  for  Btudflns  bacterial  t^ulturec  ai*«  oo 
lht>  tabl^  to  llip  rJRtil.  wlillcr  llie  ati|ianilua  tar  {irL-imrlnB  culturca  ot 
bacteria  li  it  thr  jefl.l 


EXPERIMENTAL 


SURGliKY    AND 
.MEDICINE. 


PREVENTIVE 


In  the  experimental  laboratories  surgery 
also  has  an  important  place  and  there  have 
resulted  great  discoveries  and  developments 
in  operative  surgery,  and  die  important  field 
of  brain  surgery  su  firmly  established  and 
so  skillfully  executed  to-day  has  been  devel- 
oped almost  exclusively  through  preliminary 
experiments  and  practice  on  monkeys  and 
other  animals.  Then  there  is  also  the  most 
valuable  results  of  physiological  research,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made,  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  physiologist. 

The  rriumplis  of  the  laboratories  of  ex- 
perimental medicine  during  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years  have  not  been  so  much  in  the    tinctiy  active  and  important.     From  its  '*• 


whose  duties  often  compel  them  lo  live  under 
unsanitary  conditions,  and  recently  it  has 
been  decided  to  make  a  trial  of  this  meiliod 
of  propliylaxis  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Indeed  through  the  whole  progress  toward 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  typhus,  cholera,  bubonic 
plague,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  diphtheria,  and 
ccrrbro-spinal  meningitis,  the  mark  of  the 
medical  investigator  and  the  rcseardi  labora- 
tory has  been  left,  and  to-day  against  tuber* 
culosLS  and  cancer  the  struggle  continues. 

NATURE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE'S  WORK. 

Now  the  part  played  by  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  this  forward  scientific  move- 
ment during  its  brief  existence  has  b^pn  dis- 
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liest  inception  its  Board  of  Directors,  while 
recognizing  the  fundamental  importance  and 
character  of  work  in  chemistry,  biology,  phys- 
iology, and  pathology  and  its  bearing  on 
medical  science,  by  providing  special  inves- 
tigators, departments,  and  laboratories  kept 
before  themselves  the  close  connection  with 
the  practical  side  and  the  results  to  be  se- 
cured in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 
While  all  of  the  researches  carried  on  un- 
der its  auspices  are  distinct  contributions  to 
science,  not  a  few,  either  in  themselves  or 
in  their  relation  to  other  subjects  naturally, 
are  outside  of  the  appreciation  of  the  average 
layman,  but  there  are  others  which  must 
immediately  impress  one  with  their  direct 
bearing  on  the  well  being  of  humanity.  Not 
all  of  these  researches  are  independent  of 
other  agencies,  as  co-operation  is  quite  as 
important  a  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Rock- 
efeller Institute  as  it  is  in  all  true  scientific 
activity.  Thus  on  several  occasions  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  has  joined  with  the 
Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  as,  for  example,  in  a  study  of  milk  and 
the  results  of  milk  feeding,  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  the  co-operation  of  several  in- 
fant hospitals.  It  also  rendered  valuable 
aid  to  a  commission  of  physicians  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Health  to  study  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis  at  a  time  when  this 
deadly  disease  was  unusually  prevalent  in 
New  York.  Again,  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute co-operated  with  an  expedition  sent 
from  the  Harvard  University  Medical  School 
to  study  some  of  the  manifestations  of  epi- 
demic smallpox  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
To-day  it  stands  ready  to  supply  trained  in- 
vestigators for  medical  or  sanitary  problems 
in  a  national  or  other  emergency,  to  under- 
take special  researches  in  its  laboratories,  or 
to  aid  with  grants  of  money  or  otherwise 
workers  with  original  projects  of  promise. 

AN   ANTISERUM    FOR   SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

The  outcome  of  the  work  on  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  was  the  evolution  of  an  antiserum 
which  has  been  tried  with  encouraging  suc- 
cess, not  only  in  New  York  City,  but  in 
places  as  distant  as  Edinburgh  and  Belfast 
in  Europe,  and  San  Francisco  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  the  experimental  work 
and  its  successful  test  in  local  hospitals,  large 
quantities  of  the  antiserum  have  been  pre- 
pared since  its  discovery  in  1906,  and  it 
has  been  tested  by  use  in  various  epidemics 
as  well  as  in  hospital  practice.  In  most  in- 
stances where  the  antiserum  was  used  there 


was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  mortality,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  treatment  it  has 
proved  of  the  greatest  benefit 

SPINAL  ANESTHESIA. 

Likewise  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  a  physiological  investigation 
involving  the  production  of  spinal  anesthesia 
by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  or  Epsom  salts,  which  has  been 
found  applicable  with  advantage  in  certain 
kinds  of  surgical  operations.  Furthermore, 
spinal  anesthesia  so  induced  has  been  proved 
beneficial  in  cases  of  tetanus  or  lockjaw, 
where  it  works  to  mitigate  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  severity  of  the  spasms,  thus  aiding 
in  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  Then  there  is 
important  experimental  surgical  work  where 
the  transplanting  of  organs,  the  engrafting 
of  bones,  the  substitution  of  blood  vessels 
and  tissue  from  one  animal  to  another  with 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  original  func- 
tions, and  other  such  experiments  constantly 
are  showing  new  possibilities  in  surgery,  some 
of  which  may  be  found  susceptible  of  :q)pli- 
cation  with  advantage  to  the  human  patient. 

Then  in  studies  and  investigations  on 
cancer  and  tuberculosis  progress  constantly  is 
being  made  in  advancing  the  general  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  these  maladies  by  observ- 
ing animals  to  whom  these  diseases  have  been 
given  experimentally,  and  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained by  constant  experiment  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  and  other  laboratories  are 
slowly  bringing  the  problem  of  the  control  of 
these  diseases  nearer  a  solution. 

INVESTIGATIONS  !N    BIOLOGICAL  CHKMiSTRY. 

Of  even  greater  interest  to  the  scientific 
world  is  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
workers  in  the  dcp.(.tment  of  biological 
chemistry  in  their  efforts  to  determine  the 
essential  composition  of  albumen  and  thus 
supply  a  physical  basis  for  life.  As  albumen 
comes  very  near  to  being  the  original  pro- 
toplasm or  original  substance  from  which  all 
life  starts,  a  full  knowled^^e  of  its  essential 
composition  and  ultimate  lature  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  fundamental  of  all 
biological  problems. 

Such  sample  researches  as  these  taken  from 
the  many  investigations  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  merely  serve  to  indicate  a  few  lines 
of  activity,  the  value  and  importance  of 
which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  layman. 
Most  of  the  studies  are  minitcly  special  and 
nearly  all  represent  the  combined  activities 
of  a  number  of  workers,  perhaps  from  differ- 
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ent  departments  of  science,  joining  to  ad- 
vance the  solution  of  a  particular  problem, 
and  each  contributing  what  he  or  she  can 
do  most  effectively.  The  result  is  that  a 
finished  investigation  or  discovery  represents 
not  so  much  the  product  of  a  single  mind, 
but  a  composite  and  well  arranged  harmony, 
often  where  pathologist,  bacteriologist,  biol- 
ogist, and  chemist  or  a  number  of  individ- 
uals have  all  contributed. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute manifested  exclusively  through  the 
work  of  its  own  laboratories  and  workers. 
Grants  of  money  are  made  from  time  to 
time  toward  investigations  carried  on  by  in- 
dividuals or  in  other  laboratories,  and  these 
are  given  to  workers  all  over  the  United 
States  and  even  abroad.  This  encourage- 
ment already  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  producing  important  results,  and  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  investigations  such  as  one  on 
trypanosomes  and  spirochetes  have  been 
published. 

THE    NEW   HOSPITAL. 

As  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  experi- 
mental medicine  the  hospital  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  laboratory  is  essential,  and 
such  a  building,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  through  the  further 
generosity  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  present  year.  Here  the 
latest  discoveries  of  medical  science  at  once 
can  be  applied  and  tested,  and  the  best  medi- 
cal skill,  careful  nursing,  and  every  humane 
attention  of  a  modern  hospital  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cure  of  those  special  sufferers  for 
whom  present  methods  do  not  avail.  As  di- 
rector of  the  hospital,  Dr.  Rufus  I.  Cole,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  has  been 
appointed,  while  Dr.  Christian  A.  Herter 
will  be  one  of  its  physicians. 

When  once  this  hospital  is  in  operation 
there  will  be  spared  nothing  that  inteUigence 
can  suggest  or  money  procure  to  restore  the 
suffering  patients  to  health,  and  thus  open 
the  doors  of  hope,  not  only  to  the  inmates, 
but  to  thousands  to  whom  relief  can  be 
brought  by  their  own  physicians  once  the 
way  is  pointed.  The  patients  receiving  any 
new  form  of  treatment  will  be  thus  collected 
ia  a  single  hospital  where,  with  the  attending 
staff  and  house  physicians  working  in  com- 
plete harmony  and  understanding  with  the 
investigators,  no  essential  element  will  be 
omitted  from  the  earliest  applications,  so  that 
adequate  histories  can  be  prepared  at  once 
iox  discussion  and  reference  and  detailed  in- 


structions  developed    for  the   profession   at 
large  in  the  use  of  the  new  treatment. 

THE    VALUE    OF    EXPERIMENTAL     METHODS. 

Experimental  medicine  in  its  hospital  ap- 
plication, as  throughout  all  its  stages,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  rash  and  unintelligent  applica- 
tion of  chance  methods  either  as  a  forlorn 
hope  or  for  the  gratification  of  mere  scien- 
tific curiosity.  It  is  the  crowning  test  of  a 
treatment  developed  after  patient  research 
and  consistently  and  uniformly  successful  ap- 
plication to  the  lower  animals,  where  every 
deduction  from  scientific  experiment  points 
to  its  favorable  outcome.  Indeed,  were  any- 
thing to  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  genuine 
humanity  characteristic  of  the  great  masters 
of  experimental  medicine,  it  would  be  their^ 
intense  desire  to  demonstrate  the  scientific 
and  practical  success  of  their  carefully  devel- 
oped and  cherished  theories  by  the  complete 
cure  of  the  patient,  which,  of  course,  to  them 
as  to  the  public  is  the  supreme  test. 

In  fact,  as  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the 
true  scientist  is  the  pleasing  picture  drawn 
by  Pasteur's  biographer  of  that  great  man's 
kind  and  loving  attitude  toward  a  nine-year- 
old  boy,  the  first  patient  brought  to  him  for 
inoculation  against  hydrophobia.  Convinced 
by  his  experiments  on  animals  of  the  abso- 
lute correctness  of  his  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tions, yet  it  was  only  with  the  approval  of 
his  most  esteemed  colleagues  in  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  that  he  was  able  to  bring  him- 
self to  take  the  final  step  that  to-day  has  put 
rabies  in  the  control  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. And  if  any  one  should  think  that  the 
great  savant  looked  upon  his  young  patient 
only  as  a  mere  scientific  experiment,  he  may 
read  how  Joseph  Meister  was  loved  and 
treated  as  one  of  his  own  children  while  un- 
der treatment  and  living  near  his  laboratory, 
where  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  were  saved 
from  experimentation  to  become  pets  for  the 
child's  pleasure. 

The  traditions  of  Pasteur  have  been  pre- 
served at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  as  the 
tradition  of  humanity  and  science  are  com- 
mon to  all  medicine  both  applied  and  experi- 
mental, they  are  found  in  full  vigor  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute.  From  this  American 
laboratory,  whose  work  of  investigation  so 
auspiciously  has  begun  in  the  discovery  of 
the  meningitis  antiserum  and  the  magnesium 
sulphate  method  for  spinal  anesthesia,  it  is 
safe  to  expect  a  succession  of  equally  valu- 
able discoveries  to  aid  man  in  his  ceaseless 
struggle  with  disease  and  suffering. 


A    TERSISTEKT    WltXlTEII   tiV  THE   ATMOSPBKBE. 

ITU»  rBctot?  chlrnnoy  Is  a  camman  l^pp  tn  nearlx  crory  miiniiracturlnK  city  of  thv  countr/.     It  rvpFewnU 
nut  unir  tvAnte  or  fiuls  I)ul  alHu  lam-b  damage  to  vurroiuidlng  {irujierly.  t 


GOVERNMENT  SOLVES  THE  SMOKE  PROBLEM. 

B  BY  JOHN  LLEWELLYN  COCHRANE. 

^PT^HK  smokeless  American  city  is  coming  In  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  smoke  prob- 

^m  •■■       in  the  very  near  future.  Icin  in   the   United   States  there  are  several 

^     This  is  the   belief  of  Government  scien-  highly  interesting  factors  that  will  play  im- 

tists  who  are  now  pointing  tlie  way  toward  portant  parts,  according  to  tlie  Government 

a  country  with  an  umlelik'd  atmosphere.  The  scientists. 

problem  luis  been  salved,  they  declare,  and  „ 
i,  .  ,  .,  ,  ,-  ,  (  „  „,  „  i  „  MAKING  INDUSTRIAL  CENTERS  SMORBLE5S. 
It  IS  only  a  matter  ot  tunc  before  manufac- 
turers and  (itliers  learn  the  way.  One  of  these  is  the  (jas  engine,  or  as  the 
'Hie  Government's  investigation  of  the  engineers  term  it,  "  the  internal -combustion 
smoke  problem  has  been  only  incidental  to  mutor."  'I'lus  engine  is  absolutely  smokeless, 
dealing  » ith  a  larger  problem, — the  stopping  — smokeless  because  it  has  no  chimney.  Its 
of  the  great  waste  in  the  utilization  (tf  the  greater  economy,  it  is  declared,  may  cause  it 
fuel  resources  of  the  country*  which  is  neccs-  to  displ;ice  the  steam  engine  within  a  few 

^sarj'  if  the  country-  is  to  prosper  in  the  future,  years,  but  this  is  not  conceded  by  many  en- 

jThe  abatement  of  smoke  means  a  ctmser\a-  ginerrs. 

tion  of  the  fuel  supply,   for  the  absence  of  Another  factor  is  the  establishment  of  cen- 

smoke  indicates  better  combustion  and  bet-  tral  sream  heating  plants  in  the  various  cities 

r  combustion  results  in  the  use  of  less  coal,  to  supply  hear  to  the  thousands  of  homes,  and 

So  far  the  investigations  into  smoke  abate-  the  great  steam-power  plants,  many  of  which 

ment  have  indicated  clearly  that  each  type  are  now  operating  smokelcssly  and  with  far 

of  coal  may  be  burned  practically  smokelessly  greater  efficiency  than  ever  before, 

in  some  type  of   fvimace  or  with  some  ar-  Still  another  factor  Is  the  location  of  im- 

tangemcnt  of  mechanical  stoker.  mense  gas  producer  plants  at  the  coal  mines 
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and  the  turning  of  this  gas  into  electric  power 
for  long-distance  transmission  or  the  piping 
of  the  gas  to  substations  near  the  great  manu- 
facturing districts,  there  to  be  burned  in  gas 
engines  and  also  to  develop  power  and  heat 
for  the  various  industries. 

RIDDING  OUR  RAILROADS   OF   THE   SMOKE 
NUISANCE. 

With  the  smokeless  city  will  come  smoke- 
less travel  on  the  railroads,  a  dream  which 
has  already  passed  into  a  reality  in  one  Amer- 
ican city.  On  July  i,  1908,  every  smoke- 
emitting  passenger  locomotive  was  banished 
from  Manhattan  Island,  the  electric  engine 
taking  up  the  burden  of  whirling  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  and  from  that  marvel 
of  modern  progress.  Chicago,  choking  and 
blinded  with  the  smoke  from  half  a  thousand 
locomotives,  is  crying  for  the  electric  horse, 
and  now  that  New  York  has  demonstrated 
the  usefulness  of  electricity  in  this  field, 
the  big  municipality  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
M  ichigan  has  determined  to  follow  its 
footsteps. 

SMOKELESS  POWER  PLANTS. 

Back  of  the  smokeless  travel  there  must,  of 
course,  be  a  power  plant,  many  power  plants, 
and  these  plants  must  burn  coal  to  produce 
the  electricity.  The  serious  question,  then,  is 
to  get  the  smokeless  power  plant.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  gas  engine  or  the 
steam  engine.  The  former  has  been  making 
great  strides  recently  as  a  producer  of  power, 
but  the  startling  developments  in  the  steam 
turbine  plant  within  the  last  few  years  have 
placed  it  in  a  position  to  challenge  the  gas 
engine,  either  for  the  efficiency  gotten  from 
the  coal  or  the  smokeless  conditions.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  there 
are  immense  steam  turbine  power  plants 
operating  without  smoke  and  producing  a 
horsepower  for  the  same  price  as  the  gas  en- 
gine. In  fact,  in  one  of  the  biggest  cities  in 
the  United  States,  one  company,  with  100,- 
000  horsepower,  is  furnishing  power  to  a 
large  number  of  consumers  cheaper  than  they 
can  produce  it  themselves.  This  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  these  big  steam  turbine  plants, 
as  well  as  the  gas  engine,  can  be  located  at 
the  coal  mines,  generating  electric  power  that 
may  be  sent  long  distances  to  the  centers  of 
industry.  In  these  great  steam  plants  the 
most  modern  conditions  exist,  and  poor  coal, 
almost  the  refuse  of  the  mines,  is  being 
burned  without  smoke  in  the  scientifically 
constructed  furnaces. 


THE  TRIUMPH   OF  THE  GAS   ENGINE  OVER 

STEAM. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gas  engine  has  its 
champions,  and  rightfully  so,  for  this  type 
has  shown  wonderful  performances  over  the 
present  steam  engine.  In  the  operation  of 
this  engine,  the  gas  is  generated  in  the  pro- 
ducer,— a  cylinder  made  of  boiler  iron  and 
lined  with  fire  brick,  standing  on  a  concrete 
foundation.  The  coal  is  fed  into  tht  top 
through  a  hopper.  After  the  fire -is  started 
with  wood  inside  the  producer,  a  draft  is  cre- 
ated by  a  jet  of  steam  and  air  blown  in  at 
the  bottom  beneath  the  fuel  bed.  This  gen- 
erates what  is  known  as  producer  gas,  which 
is  conducted  from  the  top  of  the  producer 
to  the  gas  engine.  The  coal  Is  completely 
consumed  in  th'e  producer,  all  the  heat- 
producing  properties  being  turned  into  gas. 

TTie  Government,  through  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  took  up  the  gas 
engine,  not  to  prove  its  smokelessness,  but  to 
gain  more  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  the 
fuels  of  the  country.  The  waste  of  fuel  to- 
day is  enormous.  In  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turing plant,  only  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  energy  of  the  coal  becomes  effective  for 
actual  work,  while  in  locomotive  work  only 
from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  energy  is 
made  available.  It  has  been  computed  that 
only  one-seventh  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
of  the  coal  is  represented  in  the  light  which 
is  given  out  by  an  electric  lamp. 

UTILIZING   LOW-GRADE    COALS. 

In  the  gas  engine  the  United  State?  Gov 
ernment  has  shown  that  from  12  to  16  per 
cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  is  transformed 
into  actual  work,  which  on  an  average  means 
that  the  gas  engine  does  more  than  twice  as 
much  work  with  a  given  amount  of  coal  as 
the  average  steam  engine.  Not  only  has  the 
Government  demonstrated  this,  but,  what  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  the  country,  the 
tests  have  shown  that  many  fuels  of  such 
low  grade  as  to  be  practically  valueless  for 
steam-furnace  purposes  may  be  economically 
converted  into  gas  and  thus  generate  suffi- 
cient power  to  render  them  of  high  commer- 
cial value.  For  instance,  the  low-grade  lig- 
nites-of  North  Dakota  (the  poorest  form  of 
coal)  developed  as  much  power  in  the  gas 
engine  as  did  the  best  West  Virginia  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  the  ordinary  steam  engine.  The 
importance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  30,000,000  acres  of  lignites  in  the 
Western  States. 


I 
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a  few  years  great  gas  producer  plants  will 
be  located  at  the  mines,  tlu*  ^as  enj^ines  tur- 

All  of  this  means,  arcording  ro  the  Govern-  nishing  electrical  rnerjiy  that  will  send  the 

ment  expert*,  that  the  gas  engine  may  be  the  trains  spceiiing  across  the  cuuntrj.    tie  sa)-s: 
leading  producer  of  power  in  the  future  ;  that        riic  general  adoption  of  the  jras  engine  for 

we  shall  have  .ynokelcss  engines,  and  that  one  power  procluctmn  ivill  mean  ilie  almost  tmiiplctc 

of  the  most   annoying  problems   before  the  ehiuination  of  -snioke. 

American  people  will  be  solved.  ,i.J,;l'*''"'",  ■■''''"'■'-k?V".'i!"'  *'*''*  nf  P"wcr  pro- 

n     c    II    L  II  J    c  ij  1  «uction  niaae  iiD^tsihie  by  tnr  R.i<  pnMltircr  means 

Prof.    Robert    Hcywood    l-crnald,  consult-  alsn  rapid  Mndcs  in  elcclrical  development  wiih- 

ing  engineer  in  charge  of  the  gas  producer  in  the  next  ft-w  years.    Now  that  it  is  commer- 

investigations  for  the  Government,  has  given  '■'',3"y  possible  to  transmit  electrical  power  for 

much    thought  to  the  smoke  problem.      The  f'f'f "7'  "'  ^^o  rmjes  or  more,  the  localion  o' 

,.*",.  ,    ,  '  .,,   ,  immense  power  plants  at  the  miites  will  tnlln 

general  introduction  of  the  gas  cngmc  wdl,  he       a  central  plant  conlil  rlistrihnte  current  for 

says,  in  addition  to  making  smokeless  cities,  distance  <if  500  milts.— that  is.  ^50  miles  cith 

eventually  mean  a  saving  of  millions  of  dol-  ^"'"^  ^^  'he  plant.— thus  covrrinK  an  area  of  ai) 

lars  a  year  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun-  JJ'"^*  ?Kii?.  nMnin  v  "w*?!  M'"'  ""'''^l  '""^ 

Vr     .  ,  1  -  .  itmcs  trie  si/e  ol  ilnnois.     Witii  these  jTrt-at  cen- 

try.     Various  estimates  place  this  savmg  to  ual  plants  located  at  the  various  mine  centers. 

the  country's  coal  bill  at  from  $100,000,000  the  great  railroads  of  the  United  States  could 

to  ^200000000  ^'^^'"'  *^^*'  t"'"s  speeding  front  the  Atlantic  to 

'        '       '       ■  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Ct-NTRAL  POWER  PLANTS  AT  THE  MINES.  hraTINC    PLA.N'TS    FOR    CITtES. 

With  the  immense  saving  of  fuel  by  the  The  heating  of  our  great  cities  in  the  win- 
use  ol  the  gas  engine  and  the  resultant  ccon-  ter  time  is  another  great  source  of  smoke.  On 
omy,  Professor  Femald  believes  that  within  this  subject,  Professor  Femald  says; 
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The  ultimate  solution  of  the  domestic  heat- 
ing problem  as  well  as  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing domestic  smoke,  may  be  found  in  the 
central  heating  plant.  -The  disagreeable  labor 
and  uncleanliness  necessarily  associated  with  the 
operation  of  hot-air  furnaces  and  steam  and  hot- 
water  boilers  has  led  to  the  widespread  develop- 
ment of  centralized  heating  plants,  by  means  of 
which  steam  or  hot  water  is  supplied  to  buildings 
from  street  mains  in  the  same  way  that  gas  or 
water  is  supplied. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan,  which  has  strong- 
ly appealed  to  the  average  citizen,  are :  the  elim- 
ination of  coal  bins  and  ash  piles;  and  greater 
ultimate  economy  in  the  coal  necessary  to  heat 
a  given  district. 

Heating  from  a  central  station,  of  course,  has 
its  limitations.  It  is  economically  feasible  only  for 
thickly  settled  communities,  such  as  exist  in  cities 
and  towns  of  7000  population  and  upward.  Heat 
can  be  transmitted  successfully  only  a  limited  dis- 
tance on  account  of  loss  by  condensation  and 
radiation,  and  the  frictional  resistance  offered  by 
the  pipes  through  which  the  steam  or  water 
flows.  But  in  large  cities,  where  the  population 
is  becoming  more  and  more  congested,  not  only 
in  the  so-called  tenement  districts,  but  also  in  the 
better  residence  portions  where  the  flat  or  apart- 
ment building  is  taking  the  place  of  the  indi- 
vidual residence,  these  limitations  are  practically 
nullifled  and  the  opportunities  for  the  econom- 
ical operation  of  central  heating  plants  are  prac- 
tically unhmited. 

LONG-DISTANCE   GAS   TRANSMISSION. 

Still  another  solution  of  the  smoke  prob- 
lem is  suggested  in  the  transmission  of  pro- 
ducer gas  from  the  mines  to  cities  and  various 
substations  in  the  manufacturing  centers, 
there  to  be  burned  in  gas  engines  for  power 


and  piped  to  private  consumers  for  heating 
and  cooking  purposes.  Some  are  claiming 
that  it  will  be  more  economical  to  set  up  a 
producer  plant  at  the  pit's  mouth  and  pipe 
the  gas  to  the  various  industrial  centers  where 
it  is  required  for  electric  generating,  heating 
and  furnace  work,  than  to  produce  the  power 
direct  at  the  mine  and  send  it  to  the  cities 
over  wires. 

THE    government's    PART    IN    THE    CAM- 
PAIGN. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
with  George  Otis  Smith  at  its  head,  is  taking 
a  large  part  in  this  problem,  not  that  the 
Government  cares  whether  power  is  gener- 
ated by  the  gas  engine  or  the  steam  engine, 
but  tc  see  to  it  that  the  fuel  resources  of  the 
country,  upon  which  future  prosperity  de- 
pends, are  utilized  to  their  highest  efficiency 
and  not  wasted. 

The  Technologic  Branch,  which  has  spe- 
cial charge  of  these  investigations,  is  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  expert  In 
charge,  and  H.  M.  Wilson,  chief  engineer. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Fernald  directs  the  gas-engine 
investigations,  and  Prof.  L.  P.  Breckenridge, 
director  of  the  Illinois  University  Experiment 
Station,  has  charge  of  the  steaming  section. 
These  men  are  represented  at  the  Govern- 
ment's plant  by  Dwight  T.  Randall,  engi- 
neer, who  has  given  much  thought  to  the 
smoke  problem. 


THE  SUN   OBSCURED  BY   SMOKE   IN  A     BIG   MANUFACTURING   CiTY. 


Abbott  lawrence  lowell.— 

lawyer,  scliular.  teacher, .  humanist, — 
has  been  cicctrti  to  the  prrsidenc>'  ni  Har- 
vard Uniiersity  and  will  assume  the  duties 
of  (he  uffice  at  si)me  rime  before  the  close  ni 
the  current  academic  year.  In  reviewing  the 
event  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  incvitahlc 
has  happened,  because  fur  a  K"*>d  "lany  years. 
and  particularly  since  the  announcement 
three  months  ago  of  the  prospective  rclire- 
mcnt  of  President  EUot,  the  choice  of  Pro- 
fessor Lowell  to  the  succession  has  been  no 
less  generally  conceded  than  desired  by  every- 
body conversant  with  the  situation.  Harvar<l 
men  and  men  of  other  academic  afHIiations 
alike.  'I'he  problem  brought  to  the  fore  by 
President  Kliot's  resignation  was  admittedly 
momentous,  not  alone  for  the  university,  hut 
for  the  higher  interests  of  the  countn,-.  and 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  solved 
that  the  action  of  the  constit\ited  authorities 
has  been  either  hasty  or  pcrfunctorv'.  There 
is  ever>'  reason  to  believe  that  the  field  lias 
been  carefully  canvassed,  very  much  as  it 
would  have  been  had  tliere  been  no  overtow- 
erint;  and  obvious  candidate,  and  that  rhc 
Board  of  Fellows,  which  constitutes  the  cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College  and  which, 
save  for  the  ratifying  power  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  possesses  rhc  full  prerngative 
of  election,  weighed  deliberately  the  quali- 
ficarinns  and  availability  of  at  least  a  dozen 
of  the  scores  of  men  who  have  received  more 
or  les5  public  mention  in  connection  with 
the  ofSce.  Professor  Lowell  was  found  to 
offer  the  highcsr  combination  of  qualifica- 
tions, and  his  election  follov^-cd  as  a  matter 
of  aiurse. 

If  it  be  true,  as  President  Eliot  has  more 
than  once  declared,  that  the  presidency  of 
an  American  university  is  the  happiest  of  all 
callings,  it  is  also  perhaps  tlic  most  exacting. 
llie  day  when  the  college  president  need 
be  little  more  than  a  respectable  theologian 
and  a  satisfactory  public  speaker  has  forever 
passed.  Tlie  Individual  who  stands  now- 
adays at  the  head  of  Yale  or  Columbia  or 
Stanford  must  be  at  once  an  eminent  scholar 
and  an  aggressive  man  of  affairs. — a  seer  in 
the  realm  of  the  intellectual  and  little  less 


than  a  wixard  in  that  of  business  admtnts- 
irarion.  It  is  probably  nut  ton  much  tu  say 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  presidenc>'  of 
Harvard  University  i:*  the  most  difficult 
office  in  America  to  till  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all  reasonable  demimits.  VVlicthcr 
Harvard  is  still  tu  be  regarded  m  the  fore- 
most American  seat  ol  learning  may  be  a 
debatable  question,  but  nobody  would  deny 
that  it  stands  very  near  the  top  and  that 
the  acaileiiiic  world  has  grown  accustomed 
tu  look  to  the  head  of  this  institution  as  the 
natural  leader  of  our  educated  citizenship. 
The  circumstance  of  President  Eliot's  long 
and  conspicuous  service  has  mightily  magni- 
fied the  importance  of  the  office  and  has 
thereby  imposed  a  verj-  unusual  resi>onsi- 
bility  upon  the  successor.  Both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  walls  of  the  university  the 
president  of  Harvard  must  be  all  that  the 
president  of  any  other  similar  institution  is, 
and  somrw'hat  more.  The  principal  quali- 
fications,— ^ime  of  them  absolutely  essential. 
others  at  least  highly  desirable, — which  have 
been  thought  to  fit  Professor  Lowell  pre- 
eminently for  the  position  are  five  in  num- 
ber. They  may  he  taken  very  fairly  to  indi- 
cate what  Hanard  wants  and  expects  in  a 
successor  to  Charles  William  Eliot. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr,  Lowell  is  of  the 
solidcst  New  England  stock;  and.  although 
this  must  not  be  understood  to  have  consti- 
tuteiJ  a  finr  qua  nnn.  it  may  be  assumed  that 
in  the  eyr>  of  the  seven  good  Bostonians  who 
comprise  the  corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege the  accident  of  New  England  nativity 
and  Bostonian  parentage  would  not  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  *"  You  have  an  aris- 
tocracy here,"  declares  the  Italian  historian 
Ferrcro,  who  has  lately  been  lecturing  in 
the  United  Stales, — "  an  aristocracy  of  cul- 
ture and  achievement,  about  which  we  never 
hear  in  Europe."  It  is  to  this  aristocracy, 
represented  perhaps  most  conspicuously  by 
the  Adams  family,  but  hardly  less  so  by  the 
Lowells,  that  Harvard's  new  president  be- 
longs. The  Lowells  in  America  have  a  his- 
toTT,-  that  runs  all  the  way  back  to  the  migra- 
tion of  Percival  I^well  {or  Lowie)  from 
Bristol,  England,  to  Newhurj-port  in  1639. 
A  John  l-x>well  graduated  from  Ha".-ard  in 
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1 72 1,  and  utiirrs  of  the  same  name  in  I7(x> 
and  I  '.'86.  The  John  of  1 760  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  ConKrfss  and,  from 
1784  to  1802,  of  thr  Harvard  Corijoration. 
His  son,  Krands  Cabot  Lowell,  (rraduatcd 
at  Harvard  in  1793  and  l>cc!ime  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  thr  introduction  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  It  was  in 
his  honor  that  the  city  of  Lowell  was  named. 
Francis  CabtJt's  son  John  died  early  in  life, 
bequeathing  the  sum  of  $250,000  to  main- 

■  tain  in  Boston  annual  courses  of  free  pub- 
lic lectures  on  religion,  science,  literature, 
and  art,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Lowell  Iii- 

LBtitute,  which  plays  so  Important  a  part  in 
the  cultural  life  of  Boston  to-day,  was 
opened  in  18^9.  Of  the  same  irenrration 
was  Charles  Lowell,  son  of  the  Continental 
Congressman  and  father  of  James  Russell 


L(>wt11,  this  most  renowned  of  all  the  ]mw- 
ells  having  been  an  uncle  of  tlic  new  Har- 
vard presifient. 

The  more  immediate  ancestors  of  Pro- 
fessor Lijwell  were  stalwart  captains  of  in- 
dustry. His  ^ranrifathcf.  John  Amory  Low- 
ell, was  a  builder  of  mills,  an  organizer  of 
capital,  and  a  promoter  of  trade,  as  well  as 
a  man  of  cultivated  tastes  and  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  the  arts,  while  his  father,  Augustus 
I-owcll.  was  not  a  whit  less  masterful  in  the 
realm  of  business  nnd  perhaps  even  more 
conspitiijusly  public-spirited.  On  hts  moth- 
er's side,  Profsssor  Lowell  is  a  grandson 
of  Abbott  Lawrence,  a  splendid  Boston  busi- 
ness man  of  the  old  school,  who  served  his 
country  ably  in  the  early  'so's  at  the  court 
of  St.  James,  and  whose  name  is  a  synonym 
in  New  England  annals  for  administrative 
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acumen,  personal  inleerity,  and  patriotic  fer- 
vor. Like  President  Elioi.  Mr.  I^well 
comes  thus  o\  sturdy  stuck:  few  men  arc 
as  well  born,  none  better.  And  while  in 
this  counir)'  we  priiie  ourselves,  rather  too 
much  sometimes,  upon  our  indifference  to 
the  accidents  of  birth,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  jiood  birth  is, 
alter  all,  an  inestimable  advantage,  h  is 
interesting  to  recall  in  passint;  that  at  the 
time  when  President  Eliot  was  a  humble 
instructor  in  chctnistn'  in  Harvard  College 
in  the  ctijoyment  of  a  salar)-  of  $1500  per 
year.  John  Amory-  I^well  offered  him  a  p{)si- 
tion  commanding  $500(1  ppr  year  in  ihc  Low- 
ell mills.  The  youthful  scholar  could  not 
be  tempted,  and  a  few  years  later  he  had 
his  reward  in  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  college  at  the  hand  of  a  corporation 
whose  guiding  spirit  was  tliis  same  J.  A. 
Lowell,  arandfather  of  the  boy  who  was 
destined  in  turn  to  become  EHot's  successor. 
The  second  qualification  possessed  by  Pro- 
fessor Lowell  for  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Harvard  man,  not 
alone  by  inheritance  and  training,  but  in  in- 
stinct, ideals,  and  spirit.  Horn  in  Boston. 
December  13.  iS^tj,  he  entered  Harvard  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  and  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1877.  By  the  testimony  of  men 
who  were  in  college  with  him,  and  from  the 
records  themselves,  it  appears  that  youne 
l^well  entered  fully  and  freely  into  the  stu- 
dent life  of  the  day,  even  to  the  extent  of 
participating  in  athletic  contents  and  win- 
ning nunierous  distance  runs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hastj  Pudding,  the  Institute, 
and  several  other  clubs.  He  took  highest 
honors  in  mathematics  and  at  the  graduation 
exercises  was  assigned  a  "  disquisition,"  the 
most  honorable  form  of  comnwncement  ora- 
tion awarded  in  those  days.  In  1880,  after 
the  customan,'  three  years  of  professional 
study,  he  received  his  degree  in  law,  likewise 
from  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Returning  to  the  halls  of  the  university  in 
1897  2*  3  lecturer  in  government  and  in 
1900  as  Eaton  professor  of  the  science  of 
government,  his  activities  during  the  past 
decade  have  largely  centered  in  the  service 
of  his  alma  mater.  One  of  the  newer  and 
finer  Harvard  buildings,  which  was  erected 
half  a  dozen  years  ago  in  consequence  of  an 
anonymous  gift  to  the  university,  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  a  monument  to  Professor 
Lowell's  generosity.  There  can  he  no  ques- 
tion that  the  fact  that  Lowell  is  a  recog- 
nized prikdua  and  representative  of  all  that 


is   best   in   the   institution  weighed   hea 
\vith  the  seven  Harvard  officials  upon  whom 
it  fell  to  elect  the  new  president.  ^_ 

In  the  third  place,  Professor  Lowell  ^| 
been  deemed  to  merit  promotion  to  the  prBf! 
dency    because    of    his    attainments    in    rhe 
domaiii  uf  scholarship  and  a:^  a  man  of  let* 
ters.     From  1880  until  1897  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  partner- 
ship  with   his  cousin.  Judge   Francis    Cabot 
Lowell,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  Lowells  to  be  a  racm- 
fjer  of  the    Harvard   Corporation.      During 
these  seventeen  years   Mr.   Lowell    ncquired 
an    extensive   clientele    and    proved    particu- 
larly efficient  in  the  administration  of  large 
estates  and  similar  vested  interests.    Just  as, 
however,  the  cotton  industry  had  never  been 
able  to  absorb  the  energies  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  thing? 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  so  the  practice  of  the 
law  never  became  with  the  younger  Lowell 
the    all-dominating     interest.      'llie     family 
tradition  of  scholarship  was  too  strung.     In 
Mr.  Lowell   it  took  the  form  of  a  decided 
bent  toward   the  study  of  government,  and 
its  first  fruit  was  the  publication,  in   1888, 
of  a  little  volume  of  essays  on  government 
whose  originality  and  luciditj'  attracted  wide 
attention.     For  several   years   thereafter  a 
series  of  studies  was  followed  up.  Urth  tn 
Europe  and  America,  which  culminated  in 
1897   In   the  publication   of   a  two-volume 
work  entitled  "  Gtwemments  and  Parties  of 
Continental    Europe,"    which   has    remained 
from  that  day  to  this  the  most  scholarly  and 
most   widely   used    treatise    nn    the    subject. 
More  than  one  prominent  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty  to-day  won  his  first  appoint- 
ment at  the  hand  of  the  university  by  the 
publication  of  a  notable  contribution  tn  some 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and 
it  was  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Lowell  came  to 
the  position  he  has  lately  occupied.      Upon 
the  publication  of  "  Governments  and   Par- 
tics  "  the  authorities  of  the  university  wen 
made  to  realize  that  a  scholar  of  uniisuall) 
conspicuous    attainments    was    ihveliing    a< 
tlicir  \cry  dofjrs.     Mr.  Lowell  was  accor/ 
ingly  made  a  lecturer  in  government  In  1 8*" 
and  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  t< 
full  professorship  in  that  subject,  one  of  1, 
first  of  its  kind   in  American  academic  ^ 
tor>-.     It  would  be  difficult  to  measure 
influence  already  everted  upon  the  coll 
and   universiries  oi  the  United  States, 
through  them  upon   the  citizenship  of 
countrj',  by  the  Harvard  systeuutixatior 
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the  study  of  government,  for  whidi  Pro- 
fessor Lowell  has  been  primarily  responsible. 

During  the  past  twelvemonth  Mr.  Low- 
ell's reputation  as  a  scholar  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  publication  of  his  two-vol- 
ume work,  "  The  Government  of  England." 
The  critics  everywhere  agree  that  this  is  one 
of  the  really  notable  books  of  the  decade, 
the  first  comprehensive  aa^.  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory presentation  in  English  of  the  prin- 
ciples, policies,  methods,  and  spirit  of  the 
government  of  the  British  Empire  in  all  of 
its  phases  and  relations.  Already  Lowell's 
England  has  proved  for  the  English  what 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  proved 
for  Americans.  "  In  breadth  of  treatment," 
says  one  reviewer,  "  in  accuracy  of  perspec- 
tive, in  the  passionless  character  of  the  opin- 
ions set  forth,  and  in  the  readableness^  of 
their  narrative,  these  two  works  readily  sug- 
gest each  other  and  the  student  of  public 
affairs  will  put  them  side  by  side  on  the  same 
high  plane."  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that 
Professor  Lowell  has  but  lately  succeeded 
Mr.  Bryce  as  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.  Harvard's 
new  head  is  a  scholar  not  alone  of  national, 
but  of  international  prominence.  No  Amer- 
ican stands  higher  in  his  own  special  field. 

A  fourth  fact,  with  which  the  world  at 
large  is  not  so  conversant,  is  that  Mr.  Low- 
ell is  a  man  of  well-tested  administrative 
capacity.  Not  merely  that  in  his  former  pro- 
fession he  was  accustomed  to  give  his  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  legal  aspects  of  busi- 
ness administration,  but  in  at  least  two  Belds 
he  has  had  occasion  to  give  concrete  public 
evidence  of  his  abilities  in  this  direction.  As 
sole  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute  since 
1900  he  has  had  nearly  a  decade  of  experi- 
ence as  the  governing  authority  of  a  unique 
and  successful  educational  enterprise.  He 
has  had  the  care  of  the  heavy  investments 
by  which  the  institute  is  maintained.  He 
has  controlled  single-handed  its  policy  and 
its  widely  varied  activities.  And  he  has  not 
alone  held  it  true  to  the  purposes  of  its  foun- 
ders, but  has  enormously  extended  the  field 
of  its  operations,  as,  for  example,  by  pro- 
viding under  its  auspices  for  the  duplication 
of  Harvard  courses  in  history,  government, 
economics,  and  the  like  in  Boston,  absolutely 
without  charge  to  anybody  who  may  care 
to  enroll,  butctedited  toward  a  Harvard  de- 


gree when  work  equivaJenc  ft?  that  requiVecl 
in  Cambridge  is  'satisfactorily  perfonncd.  la 
another  branch  of  administration^  ^ill  mora 
strictly  academic,  Professor  Lowell  has  bad 
large  experience.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  highly  efficient  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
has  had  opportunity  to  acquire  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  an  elaborate  and  highly 
organized  system  of  instruction  in' applied 
science, — a  qualification  which  will  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  president  of 
Harvard  when,  a  few  years  hence,  the  uni- 
versity comes  into  possession  of  the  millions 
which  the  late  George  McKay  bequeathed  to 
it  for  the  advancement  of  instruction  in  ap- 
plied science.  Within  the  inner  circle  at 
Harvard  Professor  Lowell  has  fong  been 
recognized  as  a  level-headed,  progressive, 
business-like  j:ort  of  man,  and  there  are  few 
if  any  members  of  the  faculty  whose*  judg- 
ment, especially  m  administrative  matters, 
carries  greater  weight 

Finally,  Professor  Lovvell  meets  the  su- 
preme demand  that  the  president  of  a  great 
American  university  shall  be,  in  the  fullest 
and  finest  sense  of  the  word,  an  American 
gentleman.  In  his  public  career  a  model  of 
sincerity,  integrity,  and  efficiency,  Mr.  Low- 
ell in  his  private  life  is  an  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  exemplary.  Possessed  of  abundant 
means,  he  has  lived  modestly  and  without 
ostentation,  giving  his  best  energies  to  his 
profession  and  his  leisure  to  the  pursuits,  of 
the  scholar.  He  is  distinctively  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. He  works  hard  and  he  puts  unlimited 
vim  into  his  recreation.  His  manner  is  demo- 
cratic, his  interests  cosmopolitan,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  great  enterprises  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  whole-hearted.  In 
America  to-day  a  thousand  men  succeed  in 
spite  of  poverty  to  one  who  succeeds  in  spite 
of  riches.  Professor  Lowell  belongs  to  the 
honorable  minority,  as  does  -also  his  scarcely 
less  renowned  brother,  Percival,  the  astron- 
omer. "  A  nimble  mind  in  a  nimble  body," 
runs  one  characterization  of  him ;  "  a  worthy 
type  of  the  oldest  New  England  stock  broad- 
ened by  extensive  travel  and  study  in  for- 
eign lands,  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  attain- 
ments, but  a  democrat  by  nature ;  one  whom 
Harvard  may  well  give  to  the  world  as  the 
first  citizen  of  her  academic  commonwealth," 
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^J^OT  every  American  can  follow  th? 
example  set  by  the  late  Donald  G. 
Mitchell.  However  much  a  majority  of  us 
may  long  ro  withdraw  from  the  mad  turmoil. 
of  the  towns  and  refresh  our  minds,  and 
bodies,  and  possibly  immortal  souls,  by  quiet 
living,  clfwe  to  Nature's  heart,  the  web  of 
circumstance  holds  us  enmeshed.  "  Con- 
fined and  pestered  In  this  pinfold  here,"  wc 
"  strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  be- 
ing,"— and  not  without  success,  so  far  as  its 
fevcrtshncss  is  concerned!  It  came  to  Mr. 
Mitcliell  at  the  age  of  three  and  thirty  to 
choose  between  the  strenuous  life  of  the  city 
and  the  simple  life  as  it  is  lived  by  gentlemen 
farmers,  and  he  chose  the  latter  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Nor  w.is  the  choice  made  in 
ijfnorance  of  tov^errd  cities  and  the  busy  hum 
of  men.  He  w.rs  intimately  acquainted  with 
(be  New  York  of  the  early  Victorian  period, 
tjo  to  call  it.  and  had  he  seen  fit  to  pitch  his 
tent  in  Manhattan  wtudd  have  ftiund  many 
a  congenial  lodge-fire  and  peace-pipe  to  cheer 
his  leisure  hours  among  the  literarj'  bni\'es 
of  this  great  camp:  and  perchance  would 
have  laid  up  a  richer  store  of  waropiim.  But 
the  voice  of  Nature  called,  and  he  heard  and 
heeded  it. 

It  was  not  Nature  riotous  and  rampant 
that  appealed  to  him.  A  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness  would  have  spread  its  allurements 
for  him  in  vain.  Shade  he  coveted,  but  no 
"  boundless  contiguity  "  thereof.  Nature 
somewhat  curbed  and  hitlcd.  her  wildness 
partially  restrained,  her  tangled  locks  clipped 
a  little  and  not  wholly  innocent  of  comb  and 
brush,  was  the  goddess  of  his  reasoned  and 
temperate  worship;  a  fact  adequately  em- 
phasized by  his  adoption  of  the  landscape- 
gardener's  profession.  He  coveted  the  shel- 
ter to  grow  ripe,  the  leisure  to  grow  wise, 
that  his  contemporar>-  Matthew  Arnold  dis- 
covered to  be  so  difficult  of  attainment  even 
in  the  less  strenuous  life  of  old  F.ngland. 
Both  of  these  he  found  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  metropolis.  A  thnrough  search  pre- 
ceded his  sclectinn  of  the  favored  spot  des- 
tined to  attain  distinction  in  the  liTerar>*  an- 
nals of  America  as  "  Edgewood."  ^nd  the 
choice  of  a  career  in  the  countr>%  and  of  the 
neighborhood  of  New   Haven  and  her  uni- 


versity as  its  setting,  was  apparently  never 
regretted.  But  his  life  did  not  begin  here, 
after  all,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  see  by  what 
experience  he  had  been  prepared  to  derive 
from  it  the  maximum  of  culture  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

AN    AUTHOR    SIXTY   YEARS   AGO. 

Grandson  of  a  Yale  graduate  of  1763  and 
son  of  a  member  of  the  class  of  i8t>9,  Mr. 
Mitchell  (whose  own  graduation,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  occurred  in  1K41)  was  a  native 
of  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  came  into  being 
in  a  Congregational  parsonage.  On  leaving 
Yale,  he  went  to  work  on  his  grandfather's 
farm  (his  father  luving  been  dead  for  ten 
years)  ;  and  thus  early  in  life  won  a  prize 
for  designs  for  farm  buildings.  As  a  con- 
tributor to  what  is  now  the  Country  GentU- 
man,  he  sent  letters  from  Kurope  in  1844- 
'46.  when  a  threat  of  consumption  (a  malady 
already  pre\'alrnt  in  his  family)  drove  hiui 
abroad  in  quest  of  health.  The  niemor>',  not 
of  his  service  in  the  American  Consulate  at 
IJverpooI.  but  of  his  tramps  in  tn^rland  and 
on  the  Continent  (France,  i4olland,  Aus- 
tria) and  of  his  sojourn  on  the  island  of 
Jersey  is  told  in  Ins  first  book,  "  Fresh 
Gleanings."  issued  over  sixty  years  ago,  be- 
fore Longfellow's  "  Hiawatlia."  Lowell's 
*■  Higlow  Papers,"  or  Fnierson's  "  Repre- 
sentative Men  "  had  seen  the  lijzlit  of  day. 
Studying  law  in  New  York  (after  traveling 
for  a  while  in  the  South)  partly  uiulitl  the 
good  effects  of  lu's  life  abroad,  and  in  '48 
he  crossed  the  sea  again, — to  England  and 
Switzerland,  and  to  France,  whose  rc\olu- 
tionarj'  condition  furnished  the  rhemr  of  his 
second  book,  "The  Battle  Summer."  There* 
were  great  goings-on  in  Paris,  that  year — 
events  that  called  for  the  pen  of  a  Carlylc 
rather  than  an  Ik  .\]ar\'e]  to  do  them  justice. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  "  POWEWCXID." 

He  began  to  find  himself  on  hi*  return  to 
New  York;  for  now.  under  an  impenetrable 
veil  of  anonymity,  he  launched  Uie  weekly 
numbers  of  Tfu  LorgnrUe:  or.  Studies  of 
tiif  Totvn,  Oy  an  Oprra  Gorr, — satirical 
sketches  recalling  the  Salmaguniii  papers  of 
an  earlier  generation:  as  he  himself  put  it, 
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*'  satirical  comment  and 
earnest  scnnonixing 
against  the  wursliip  o( 
Mammon.''  It  was  in 
1850,  however. — w  h  f  11 
Hawthorne's  "  S  c  w  r  I  r  t 
Letter"  was  just  reacSy 
for  the  printer, — ihat  "  Ik 
Marvel  "  sprang  into 
fame,  through  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Reveries 
of  a  Baclielor,"  ba^ed 
upon  a  paper  which  he 
had  cnntrihiitcd  Hrst  to 
the  Southern  lAtfrary 
Messrnger.  and  afrerwaid 
t  o  Harper's  At  untidy. 
then  in  its  first  vtihinie. 
"Drearrr  Life"  followed 
a  year  later.  The  year 
'5J{  saw  him  marrieil,  and 
installed  as  one  of  AL". 
\V.  D.  Howells' predeces- 
sors in  the  American  Con- 
sulate at  Venice. — a  post 
that  offered  welcome  op- 
portunities for  the  study 
of  architecture,  art,  juul 
history.  But  in  1854. 
came  his  resiKnatton  :  and 
In  July  of  the  f(>ll()win[; 
>Tar  he  bonnht  the  200 
acres  of  land  which  hc- 
came  his  future  home, 
"  My  Farm  of  Kdjie- 
wood."  'i*his  was  the 
turning-point  in  his 
career. 

Had  physical  sound- 
ne!is  and  vigor  been  his  portion,  he  miirht 
have  become  an  industrious  and  prosperous 
lawyer,— a  leader  of  the  New  ^'ork  Bar, — 
with  little  or  no  leisure  to  gratif>'  his 
Iiterar>'  ambitions.  But  the  decision  almost 
forced  upon  him  by  the  state  of  his  health 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
not  only  the  soil  but  the  nnises ;  and  from 
this  time  on  he  led  what  must  be  rcuanled 
as  an  ideal  life  for  any  man-of-lcttcrs  who 
is  not  enamored,  as  Browninp  was,  of  teem- 
ing streets  and  cntwded  drawinc-r(H)ms. 
landscape-gardening  was  an  avocation  to 
which  his  studies  of  art  proved  usefully  con- 
tributive.  He  wrote  not  only  essays  and 
travel -sketches  and  historical  studies,  but 
lectures  on  art  and  literature  10  which  the 
undergraduates  at  Yale  gladly  crowded.  Lit- 
erary notabilities  found  a  cordial  welcome  at 
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the  house  vs  hich  rose  in  place  of  the  old 
building  that  stood  on  the  laivn  at  Ldgewoad 
when  the  place  came  into  his  possession ;  and 
the  students  from  New  Haven  were  wont  to 
make  the  author's  home  a  place  of  frequent 
pilgrimage.  At  Tarrytown  in  iSSj  lie  made 
an  address  in  commemoration  of  Irx'inp's 
hundredth  birthday, — the  Father  of  Anieri- 
cin  bfiies  Icttren,  with  whom  he  had  long 
since  enjoyed  personal  intercourse.  Among 
his  cherished  autographs  were  certain  letters 
from  Ir\'ing  which  he  prized  more  hiizhly, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  Hawthorne,  of  wham 
also  he  was  a  correspondent,  or  those  of 
Dickens,  Dr.  Holmes,  or  Horace  Grefle>';or 
the  roughly  sketched  plan^  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's countrj-  home  at  Kennett  Square,  made 
for  mine  host  of  Edgewood  by  the  many* 
languaged  l>ard  and  globe-trotter. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REt^fEW  OF 


MR.    MITCHELLS  PERSOXAL    APPfeAIL^XCE. 

Professor  Ueers,  of  Vale,  who  knew  him 
wett,  and  for  iiiaiiy  a  long  }car,  thvis  de- 
scribes his  appearance  wlien  old  age  began 
lo  draw  near:  "  Rather  under  than  over  the 
average  hciyhi,  broad-ihoLMered  and  square- 
ly shaped,  the  complexion  fresh  ;md  ruddy, 
the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  the  lips  firmly 
shut,  the  glance  of  the  eye  kindly  but  kern." 
It  was  a  face  that  went  very  well  with  one's 
conception  of  the  author  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
books  (such  agreement  is  none  too  common)  ; 
and  there  was  a  lilccncss  between  him  and  his 
contemporary  ami  fellow-lover  of  the  quiet 
life  with  plenty  of  outdoors  in  it,  the  Hon. 
John  Bigelow,  that  may,  pcrliaps,  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  sim:laritj-  of  their  tastes  and 
habits,  as  well  as  to  the  shape  of  their  heads 
and  teaturcs  and  the  cut  ol  their  hair. 

HIS  WRITINCS. 

Mr,  Mitchell's  writings  group  themselves 
under  several  convenient  captions,  in  which 
appears  a  «ide  diversity.  Travels,  Sketches, 
and  thudics  include  his  first  bnjok,  "  Fresh 
Gleaniny^i,"  and  one  of  his  latest,  '*  Uound 
Together,"  in  which  arc  preserved  a  paper 
on  Titian,  rcminiiccnt  of  his  official  sojourn 
ui  Italy,  the  Wiisliin^ton  Irving  adilress,  etc., 
and  other  writings  not  gathered  up  till  the 
author  had  attained  his  gr.ind  climacteric. 
Senrimcnral  and  Literar>'  Reflection  charac- 
terize "  Dream  Life  "  and  the  '  Reveries." 
Under  Country  Homes  and  Country  Life 
we  may  place  "  My  Farm  (»f  tdgewood," 
*'  Wet  Days  at  Kdgewood,"  *'  a  kind  of 
Oeorgic  tn  prose."  and  "  Out-of-Town 
Places."  ■■  Kngiish  Lands,  letters,  and 
Kings,"  in  four  volumes,  and  the  two  vol- 
umes of  "  American  Lands  and  Letters  "  (no 
"  Kings  "  nccessarj'  in  ihis  title,  since  every 
adult  male  American  claims  it  f<ir  himself, 
by  right  divine)  ^vould  bring  the  bead-rol!  to 
an  end,  were  it  not  chat  the  author,  without 
any  very  audible  calling  or  indisputable  elec- 
tion, had  seen  fit  to  extend  it  by  writing  cer- 
tain works  of  miction, — one  novel  ("a  long- 
ish  pastoral,"  as  he  called  it)  known  a;  "  Dr. 
Johns  "  ;  and  "  Seven  Stories  "  or  *'  scattered 
talcs,'* — like  the  larger  work.  "  half  ntmance 
and  half  real/' — a  rather  difficult  blend. 

Only  a  year  or  $o  ago,  his  publishers 
brought  out  a  uniform  and  definitive  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  Works  of  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in 
various  styles,  to  meet  the  tastes  { and 
purses)  of  his  many  admirers.    For  this  edi* 


tiort  Mr.  Mitchell  wrote  an-  introduccfon 
briefly  reviewing  the  course  of  his  writings, 
and  personally  sanctioning  this  revised  text 
of  them.  It  was  a  happy  thought  thus  to 
honor  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  project 
and  its  execution  afforded  him  much  delight. 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Edgewood  Ldi- 
tion,  Mr.  Mitchell  shows  that,  contrary  to 
the  common  experience  of  mankind,  one  oi 
the  best  ways  to  preserve  a  secret  is  to  con- 
tide  it  to  a  number  of  discreet  confidants; 
for  the  authorship  of  the  Lorgnttte  was 
known,  not  only  to  the  publisher,  but  to 
Henry  J.  Raymond  and  Samuel  Bowles  and 
yet  another  journalist,  to  Charles  Scribner, 
Ut.  Fordyce  IJarkcr,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
— at  least  seven  men  in  all,  who,  so  far  from 
betraying  the  secret,  deliberately  involved  the 
matter  in  a  constantly  thickening  ycil  of  ob- 
scurity. In  the  siune  place,  he  tells  us  that  a 
shelf  in  his  library  is  adorned  with  forty 
totally  diflereiit  Imprints  of  the  "  Reveries," 
the  expiration  of  the  copyright  having  en- 
abled any  one  to  reprint  the  book  who  wished 
to.  From  only  one  of  these  unauthorized 
editions  was  :uiy  revenue  received, — a  con- 
Siientious  London  publisher  having  sent  the 
author  an  honorarium  of  fifty  dollars.  Some 
of  the  reprints  were  sold  for  two  pennies, 
Mimt  for  five  d<dlars  or  more;  and  the  pres- 
cniation  copies  received  from  London,  Lei{>- 
Kig,  Berlin,  and  various  home  cities  vary 
widely,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  in  their 
appeal   to  the   fastidious  collector. 

EXPONENT  OF  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  SPIRTr. 

The  popular  taste  that  gave  to  the  "  Ri 
erics  of  a  Bachelor  "  and  its  companion  vol- 
ume,  "  Dream   Life,"   a  vogue  greater  and] 
more  enduring  than  fell  to  any  other  c^f  the 
author's  writings  was  not  in  error.     Other^ 
men  have  written  essays,, stories,  novels,  trav- 
el sketches  better  than  Ik  Marvel's;  but  non< 
has  so  happily  expressed  the  dreams  and  as-i 
pirations  of  the  young  collegian  or  youth  ofj 
college-going  age,  In  moments  of  leisurelfi 
retleclion.    That  they  arc  tinged  with  senti- 
ment,— not  to  say  steeped  In  it, — may  make 
them  the  less  tunic,  but  not  the  less  true  to 
the  moods  they  exploit.     If  ever  there  was 
an   author  who  shared   and    expressed   the 
"  long  thoughts  "  common  to  nearly  all  un- 
dergraduates, it   was  tlic  young  man   who 
wrote  these  books  two  generations  ago.  Thar 
they  "  voice "  the  moods  of  the  youth  of 
to-day  no  less  than  those  of  his  father  or 
grandfather,   is   proved    by    their  persistent 
popularity.     And  one  U  not  surprised  that  J 
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they  appealed,  and  still  appeal,  to  the  type  of 
reader  for  whose  use  and  behoof  they  were 
written,  when  one  runs  through  them  to-day, 
and  comes  upon  passages  such  as  this,  from 
the  "  Reveries  " : 

At  the  first  touch,  the  delicate  edges  of  the 
cigar  crimple,  a  tliin  line  of  smoke  rises, — 
doubtfully  for  awhile,  and  with  a  coy  delay ; 
but  after  a  hearty  respiration  or  two,  it  grows 
strong,  and  my  cigar  is  fairly  lighted. 

That  first  taste  of  the  new  smoke  and  of 
the  fragrant  leaf  is  very  grateful ;  it  has  a 
bloom  about  it,  that  you  wish  might  last.  It  is 
like  your  first  love, — fresh,  genial,  and  raptu- 
rous. Like  that,  it  fills  up  all  the  craving  of 
your  soul ;  and  the  light,  blue  wreaths  of 
smoke,  like  the  roseate  clouds  that  hang  around 
the  morning  of  your  heart  life,  cut  you  off 
from  the  chill  atmosphere  of  mere  worldly 
companionship,  and  make  a  gorgeous  firma- 
ment for  your  fancy  to  riot  in. 

I  do  not  speak  now  of  those  later,  and  man- 
lier passions,  into  which  judgment  must  be 
thrusting  its  cold  tones,  and  when  all  the  sweet 
tumult  of  your  heart  has  mellowed  into  the 
sober  ripeness  of  affection.  But  I  mean  that 
boyish  burning,  which  belongs  to  every  poor 
mortal's  lifetime,  and  which  bewilders  him  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  human  joy  before  he  has  tasted  any  of 
that  bitterness,  from  which  alone  our  highest 
human  joys  have  sprung. 

How  perfectly  the  same  note  was  repeated 
in  "  Dream  Life,"  the  lines  describing  the 
collegian's  last  hours  with  his  alma  mater 
sufficiently  attest : 

As  the  night  wanes,  you  wander,  for  a  last 
look,  toward  the  dingy  walls,  that  have  made 
for  you  so  long  a  home.  The  old  broken  ex- 
pectancies, the  days  of  glee,  the  triumphs,  the 
rivalries,  the  defeats,  the  friendships,  are  re- 
called with  a  fluttering  of  the  heart,  that  pride 
cannot  wholly  subdue.  You  step  upon  the 
Chapel-porch,  in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  as  you 
would  sfep  on  the  graves  of  friends.  You  pace 
back  and  forth  in  the  wan  moonlight,  dreaming 
of  that'dim  life  which  opens  wide  and  long, 
from  the-morrow.  The  width  and  length  op- 
press you :  they  crush  down  your  struggling 
self -consciousness,  like  Titans  dealing  with 
pigmies.  A  single  piercing  thought  of  the  vast 
and  shadowy  future  which  is  so  near,  tears  off 
on  the  instant  all  the  gew-gaws  of  pride, — 
strips  away  the  vanity  that  doubles  your  big- 
ness, and  forces  you  down  to  the  bare  naked- 
ness of  what  you  truly  arc! 

Many   have   struck   a   similar   note   since 


these  words  were  penned ;  but  to  the  litera- 
ture dear, — and  deservedly  dear, — to  fre- 
quenters of  the  classroom  and  the  campus, 
the  dormitory  and  the  mess-hall,  no  addition 
has  been  made  that  vies  with  these  two  books 
in  their  appeal  to  the  unchanging  spirit  of 
ingenuous  youth.  ^ 

Minor  literary  tasks  to  which  Ik  Marvel 
set  himself  were  the  preparation  of  a  book 
for  young  readers,  "  About  Old  Story-Tell- 
ers"; the  publication  of  a  genealogy  of  the 
Woodbridge  family  (his  mother's)  compiled 
by  one  of  his  brothers;  a  manual  for  laying 
out  grounds  and  gardens,  called  "  Rural 
Studies  ";  and  a  volume  in  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Daniel  Tyler.  Magazine-editing  was  a 
work  not  unknown  to  him.  Farming  was 
almost  a  passion  with  him,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  claimed  a  large  proportion  of 
his  waking  hours  for  many  years ;  but  he  was 
a  born  wrrter,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
fairly  earned  his  eminence  in  letters. 

MR.  Mitchell's  contemporaries. 

The  passing  of  Ik  Marvel  on  December 
15  last,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  years  and 
eight  months,  draws  attention  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  group  of  those  who  may  fairly  be 
called  his  contemporaries.  To  one  of  these 
I  have  already  alluded, — Mr.  Bigelow,  his 
senior  by  nearly  four  and  a  half  years.  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  was  born  two  years,  and 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  nine  days,  before 
April  12,  1822,  when  Mr.  Mitchell  first 
saw  the  light.  George  William  Curtis 
{who,  like  him,  had  come  into  personal 
touch  with  Irving)  was  younger  than  he  by 
two  years;  and  among  his  juniors  (with  the 
late  Charles  Eliot  Norton),  though  yet  in 
their  eighties,  are  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  and 
Henry  Charles  Lea.  Of  those  who  have 
passed  three  score  years  and  ten  (as  Mr. 
Stedman,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr. 
Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  Mrs.  Wister,  and  Miss 
Wormsley  had,  who  passed  away,  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  only  last  year),  the  remaining 
notables  are  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  W.  D.  How- 
ells,  and  Mark  Twain.  A  choice  band,  but 
a  very  small  one! 


tESIDENT  WILLIAM  C.  BROWN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL    RAILROAD. 


(Mr.  Browji,  wlio  rwi  January  6  w^s  elected  president  of  tlie  Kew  York  Central  &  tlutl- 
3on  River  Railroad  Company  ami  a^siiirifs  his  new  duties  an  Pt-briiary  t,  has  betn  in  railroad 
work  cnntinuously  for  the  past  TorTy  years.  hcRiiininR  as  a  ^ei-lion  hand  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  later  becrwing  a  Iclesrraph  operator  and  serving  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Rock  Island,  and  the  Burlington  as  train  dispatcher.  In  1896  he  tiecame  general  manager  of 
file  Burlington  system,  and  five  years  later  was  elected  ^nce-presiilent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern ;  after  a  year  in  that  position  he  became  vice-president 
of  tht  New  Vork  Central,  from  which  latter  position  he  hai  just  been  promoted  to  the  prcsi- 
dentry,  Micceeding  W.  II.  N'ewman,  who  recently  resigned  because  lie  fonnd  the  work  too  oner- 
Mr.  Brown  has  taken  an  active  pairt  in  the  recent  agitation  for  higher  freight  ratex.) 
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QUEEN    HELENA,   HEROINE    OF    THE    ITALIAN 

PEOPLE, 


An  unririni£,  devoted,  seH-cflfacing  work 
in  the  aUcviaiion  of  human  misery  siicli 
as  lias  seldom  hern  put  to  the  credit  oi  a 
croMned  head  of  Furope  has  now  made 
Queen  Helena  the  idol  and  almnst  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Italian  people.  VVorld-wiiie  in- 
terest in  her  persimaJity  has  been  aroused  by 
the  heroic  part  played  hy  the  Italian  Queen 
in  the  work  of  rescviing  th?  nnformnate  vic- 
tims of  the  terrible  earthtiuake  in  Sicily  and 
Calabria. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  terrible  fate 
which  had  overtaken  Messina  and  Repgio 
reached  the  Kiny,  who  was  then  at  Capua, 
in  the  neit^htxirhood  where  he  had  been 
shootint;,  he  resolved  to  hurry  to  the  scene, 
accompanied  hv  a  few  stafF  officers.  Queen 
Helena  immediarelv  demanded  that  she  be 
allowed  to  join  the  party.  "  They  are  my 
people  as  well  as  yours,"  she  said.  She  was 
bent  also  on  supporting  her  husband  under 
what  she  knew  must  prove  a  ir\in(:  ortleal. 
As  they  rook  their  seats  in  the  special  train 
that  was  to  carry  them  to  Calabria  a  states- 
man rif  some  eminence  who  attended  them  to 
the  railway  station  remarked:  "All  will  be 
well  wl»en  once  your  majesties  reach  the 


stricken  district."  "  I  wish  you  would  not 
talk  nonsense,"  replied  King  Victor,  testily. 
However,  there  was  miich  nif»re  truth  in 
this  courtier's  remarks  than  in  those  of  the 
men  who  tried  to  persuade  King  Canute 
that  he  cmdd  check  the  rising  tide.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy  are  beloved  by  all 
Italians,  and  their  portraits  will  be  found  in 
the  cottage  oi  every  Calabrian  peasant. 

KING  VICTOR  AND  QUEEN    HF.I.F.N.A   AT    MES- 
SINA. 

Their  appearance  among  the  ruins  and 
victims  of  the  curthquake  had  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  sight  of  Napoleon  on  his  army 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  When  the  royal 
pair  reached  their  destination  their  hearts 
were  wrung  and  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  filled 
\»'itli  tears.  The  population  at  Rcggio  were 
starving.  They  manifested  their  sufferings 
by  the  most  terrible  parotysms  of  terror  and 
despair.  In  fact,  the  crowds  collected  amid 
the  ruins  seemed  to  have  completely  lost  their 
reason.  When  they  caught  sif^t  of  the 
royal  couple  they  uttered  a  wild  shriek  in 
concert,  like  the  chorus  of  lepers  who  greeted 
Christ  and  said,  "  Have  mercy  upon   us." 
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Yet  the  royal  presence,  and  the  assurance 
given  ihcm  by  ihc  King  and  Queen  thai  suc- 
cor was  at  hand,  scirmed  to  caln»  thein  to  a 
considerable  degree.  Their  excitement  was 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
without  food  tor  four  days,  and  had  stood 
shelterless  all  that  time  under  rain  and  a 
cutting  wind.  Then  there  was  the  terrible 
sight  of  the  orphaned  children  whose  parents 
had  perished  in  the  falling  walls  and  roofs. 
A  spectator  tells  us  that  the  Queen  as  well 
as  the  King  at  once  went  about  the  ruins, 
extricating  those  who  were  still  alive  in  half- 
buricd  buildings,  and  distributing  the  food 
and  wine  with  w^hich  their  train  bad  been 
loaded.  They  worked  hard  at  the  head  of  a 
gang  of  engineers  and  laboring  men,  and 
while  she  wept,  Helena  toiled  untiringly 
with  the  rest. 

UNTIRING   HEROISM  OF  THE  QUEBK. 

She  accompanied  the  King  in  the  steam- 
launch  in  which  he  surveyed  the  shores  of 
tlie  ruined  cities.  For  three  <lays  she  worked 
as  a  sister  of  charity.  She  remained  for  some 
time  on  board  the  warsliip  Rrsina  Alarghtri- 
ta.  wliicli  had  been  transformed  into  a  hos- 
pital, attending  to  the  injured,  helping  the 
nurses  and  doctors,  speaking  a  kind  word  to 
every  one.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe 
bow  comforting  was  her  presence  among  the 
poor  suiTcrcrs.  They  called  her  the  Angel 
of  Charity.  The  Royal  Maji-^ty  was  left 
behind.  She  wore  a  !>implc  dress,  and  mixed 
unceremoniously  among  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  of  the  rescue  parlies.  She  did  not 
take  the  slightest  fare  of  herself,  and  seemed 
offended  wlien  somebody  reminded  her  of 
the  dangers  to  which  slie  exposed  herself,  oi 
begged  bcr  to  take  some  rest. 

Kcst?  The  Queen  seemed  never  tired. 
She  was  cvcr>\vhcrc,  going  from  one  pari  of 
the  ruined  town  to  another,  ahvays  encour- 
aging, consoling,  and  helping  with  her  own 
hands.  She  looked  very-  pale,  and,  indeed, 
the  sight  of  so  many  miseries  might  well  im- 
press her  terribly,  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
she  controlled  herself.  Once,  however,  was 
she  found  weeping.  A  sailor  from  the  Rus- 
sian warship  Slnva  was  trying  to  rescue  a 
woman  from  a  house  that  had  collapsed, 
when  a  wall  fell  on  him  and  killed  him. 
"  Puvero  croe  "  (the  poor  hero),  murmured 
the  Queen,  and  her  eyes  Jillcd  with  tears. 

The  heroism  and  compassionate  sympathy 
exhibited  by  the  young  Queen,  indeed,  have 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  country. 
A  quite  unprecedented  incident  took  place  at 
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an  extraordinary-  session  of  the  Ttalfan  Par- 
liament soon  after  the  disaster,  when  Slgnor 
Marcora,  the  presiding  officer,  presented  to 
the  members  an  account  of  the  measures  of 
rescue  and  relief  which  the  government  had 
undertaken.  He  spoke  \indcr  the  stress  of 
visible  emotion,  and  concluded  by  saying: 
"  And  here,  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, I  offer  my  thanks  to  Queen  Helena, 
■  the  first  lady  of  Italy,'  for  her  share  in  the 
work  of  rescue  and  relief."  The  whole  as- 
sembly rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered  wildly. 

HiiR  "  Himoic  domesticity/ 

And^  indeed,  Helena  of  Italy  is  no  ordi- 
nary woman.  She  is  nut  exactly  a  genius 
like  EliT-.abeth  of  Kuiuuania,  the.  Carmen  Syl- 
va  of  literature.  She  does  nut  set  the  fj 
ions  like  Alexandra  uf  Kngland,  nor  is 
ahogitlicr  0%'ershadowcd  and  eclipsed  by  he" 
husband,  as  is  the  case  whh  the  Empress 
Victoria  of  Germany.  She  is  no  ciplicr  111 
the  lady  ulio  pines  In  Peicrhof  in  the  wildi 
ness  of  a  vast  bureaucracy  which  divides  her 
from  her  iwopie.  Queen  Helena  is  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  domestic,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  political  life  of  Italy.  In  her 
lnjme  in  the  palace  of  the  Quirlnal  she  is  to 
be  found  with  her  children.  Of  these  the 
Princess  V'ulanda  is  nearly  eight,  her  sister  '• 
Mafalda  is  six,  and  the  Crown  Pnu*.c  Um- 
bcrto  is  a  little  over  four  yeais  old.  The 
youngest  cliild,  9  girl,  who  has  iiecn  named 
Giovanna,  was  bom  Novembr;    13,  1907, 

The  (hildrrn  are  all  beautiful. 
have  the  dark  hair  and  eyes  of  their  moth) 
and  tlie  boy,  as  he  sits  on  his  mo'her's  _ 
is  evidently  more  a  Piedmonrcsc  than  a  Mon- 
tenegrin. He  h.is  the  proud.,  determined 
lr>ok  of  his  farlTer.  He  has  been  the  special 
object  of  her  solicitude,  and  for  months 
there  stood  in  her  own  sitting-room  a  cradle, 
and  the  arms  of  Italy  surmounted  the  arch, 
and  w^hen  she  rang  her  bell  the  lir.nne  would 
bring  in  the  royal  child,  who  was  kisscil  by 
his  nuiihcr  and  rtH-kcd  to  sleep  hv  her  own 
hflnd.  The  two  older  girls  are  said  to  be  very 
clever.  They  have  governesses,  who  teach 
them  the  elements  of  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  Russian,  and  they  have  already 
learned  a  ie^-  sentences  uf  common  phrases  in 
politeness  and  greeting  In  aJI  tliese  tontjiifs. 

Queen  Helena  is  a  woman  of  semi-orien- 
tal beauty.  Her  skin  is  dark,  but  clear.  Her 
eyes  are  remarkable  for  their  c^picssinn, 
large,  languorous,  deep  set  under  her  brows; 
they  alternately  sparkle  with  intelligence,  or 
axnuseraenl,  and  they  can  also  flash  with  an- 
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ger  and  indignation.  Her  mouth  is  distin- 
guished by  its  proud,  curved,  deeply  indented 
upper  lip,  and,  altogether,  she  presents  quite 
a  conspicuous  figure,  even  among  the  belles 
of  Rome,  Milan,  and  Venice. 

A   MONTENEGRIN    PRINCESS. 

She  was  born  and  still  remains  a  moun- 
taineer, in  spirit  and  courage.  Her  father, 
Nicolas,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  lives  in  a 
low-roofed,  one-storied  palace  at  Cettinje.  in 
a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cettinje 
looks  more  like  a  village  than  the  capital  of 
a  state,  yet  the  tall  kilted  sentinels  that  stand 
at  the  gate  of  that  humble  palace  are  prouder 
of  their  prince  and  of  their  country  than  if 
they  served  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  In 
this  palace  Helena  was  born  in  1872,  one  of 
a  family  of  nine.  The  civil  list  of  the  Prince 
of  Montenegro  amounts  to  about  $25,000, 
and  the  revenue  is  strained  to  supply  his  two 
elder  sons  with  $6000  each.  His  six  daugh- 
ters, therefore,  were  brought  up  in  the  strict- 
est economy. 

Helena  was  always  fond  of  an  outdoor 
life.  There  are  practically  no  roads  in  Mon- 
tenegro, for  the  inhabitants  will  not  make  it 
easy  ,for  cavalry  or  artillery  to  invade  their 
country.  The  young  princess,  however, 
knew  well  the  narrow,  winding  fgot-paths 
of  Tsernegora,  the  Black  Mountain,  and, 
like  a  real  Highland  girl,  could  trap  the  fox 
and  accompany  her  brothers  in  hunting  the 
bear.  She  could  handle  the  rifle  as  well  as 
they  did,  and  was  always  made  welcome  at 
the  peasant  cottages,  with  their  single  door 
and  window,  where  a  draught  of  milk  re- 
freshed her  after  the  chase.  The  Monte- 
negrins are  of  course  Servl^s,  or,  at  least, 
Slavs.  Two  things  they  are  brought  up  to 
hate,  the  Austrians, — "  Schwabs,"  as  they 
opprobriously  style  them, — and  the  Turks. 
Anwng  the  courts  of  Europe  the  palace  at 
Cettinje  was  like  the  simple  parsonage  house 
in  a  parish  of  millionaires.  It  was  a  palace 
of  plain  living  and  high  thinking,  the  home 
of  purity,  honor,  truthfulness,  and  patriot- 
ism. A  woman  can  walk  alone  from  one  end 
of  the  principality  to  the  other,  day  or  night, 
without  being  molested.  This  spirit  ani- 
mated the  family  of  Nicolas;  indeed,  it  ani- 
mates the  whole  nation,  whose  characteristics 
are  by  an  English  poet  laureate  said  to  be 
fni^ity  and  chastity. 

The  six  sisters  of  the  princely  house  of 
Montenegro,  however,  were  not  destined  to 
pine,  forgotten,  in   that  lofty  valley  of  the 


Balkans.  Montenegro  is  poor,  but  racially 
it  has  rich  relations,  and  among  these  is 
Russia.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass  that  Czar 
Alexander  III.  of  Russia  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  Montenegrin 
princesses.  He  sent  them  to  the  most 
fashionable  and  aristocratic  school  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  bore  the  whole  expense  of 
giving  them  the  highest  educational  advan- 
tages. Helena  was  the  special  favorite  of 
this  stern  autocrat,  and  became  habituated 
to  the  intimate  court  life  of  the  metropolis 
and  was  chosen  as  the  particular  friend  of 
Princess  Xenia,  the  sister  of  the  present 
Czar.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  III.  in- 
tended Helena  for  the  Crown  Prince,  now  the 
Czar,  but  Nicholas  was  at  that  time  wear- 
ing his  heart  out  for  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse. 
After  completing  her  education.  Princess 
Helena  returned  to  her  native  home,  and 
became  once  more  a  highland  girl,  occupy- 
ing herself  with  outdoor  pastimes,  with 
shooting  and  hunting.  Her  studies,  mean- 
while, were  not  neglected,  and  she  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
European  queens.  She  speaks  four  lan- 
guages, and  plays  with  skill  both  on  the 
piano  and  the  violin. 

MARRIAGE  TO  THE   PRINCE   OF    NAPLES. 

It  was  at  Venice  that  she  first  met  the 
then  heir  apparent  to  the  Italian  throne. 
Vittorio  Emmanuele,  Prince  of  Naples,  was 
staying  with  King  Umberto  and  Queen 
Margherita  in  a  palace  overlooking  the  La- 
guna  Viva  when  Helena  arrived  with  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro's  mother.  The  dash- 
ing young  Italian  soldier,  the  Prince  of  Na- 
ples, attracted  the  notice  of  the  Princess 
Helena  during  a  gala  performance  at  the 
great  theater.  He  had  in  his  turn  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  unique  loveliness  and  grace  of 
the  Montenegrin  lady.  It  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight.  This  was  in  1895.  They  sub- 
sequently met  at  the  coronation  of  Nicholas 
II.  in  the  same  year,  and  became  engaged. 
King  Umberto  pondered  long  before  giving 
his  consent  to  the  match,  and  Crispi  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  allying  the  royal 
house  of  Savoy  with  some  more  powerful 
dynasty.  Umberto  finally  consented  to  the 
marriage  and  dismissed  his  minister  with  the 
words,  "  My  son  has  chosen  a  princess  be- 
longing to  a  brave  and  noble  race,  who  have 
fought  for  their  liberty  and  independence. 
The  house  of  Savoy  can  hope  for  no  more 
desirable  alliance  than  that  which  is  based 
upon  the  possession  of  such  virtues." 
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The  marriage  wtis  accordingly  celebrated, 
on  October  4,  i8y6,  the  Princess  havinj; 
previously  passed  from  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  into  ihe  Roman  Catholic  fold.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hridal  ceremony  4i.x> 
carrier  pigeons  were  let  loose  before  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Dcgli  Angcli,  to 
bear  the  news  in  all  directions  to  Italy  and 
Montenegro. 

Helena  proved  quite  an  acquisition  to  the 
royal  circle  in  the  Quirinal.  Her  brightneis 
and  vivacity  spread  happiness  wherever  she 
went,  and  Umbcrto  and  Marghcrita  looked 
upon  her  as  a  daughter.  It  is  the  boast  of 
the  Italians  of  to-day  that  they  arc  mon- 
archists but  not  courtiers,  and  the  reception 
which  the  Montenegrin  princess  met  with 
lonp  the  aristocracy  was  at  first  by  no 
leans  flattering.  She,  however,  showed  hcr- 
df  as  proud  as  thc>'  were,  and  could  be  out- 
pokcn  when  necessary.  She  owed  a  great 
deal  10  the  friendship  of  Queen  Marghcrita, 
whom  she  invarjably  accompanied  on  her 
afternoon  drive.  When  the  royal  carriage 
swept  along  the  Corso,  with  its  four  horses 
and  po.«tiIions  in  red  frogged  jackets,  yelluw 
breeches,  and  post  boots,  Margherjta  bowed 
in  answer  to  the  salute  of  the  passcrsby,  with 
that  smile  which  is  L-cIcbratcd  in  every  capital 
of  Kurope.  But  the  brunette  girl  with  the 
gracrfjl  hgure  who  sat  beside  her  also  re- 
ceived the  respectful  homage  of  the  crowd, 
for  the  Princess  of  Naples  was  fast  becoming 
known  and  appreciated  at  her  true  worth. 

The  great  opportunity  of  her  life  came 
sooner  than  she  had  ever  wished  or  hoped. 
The  sudden  and  premature  death  of  King 
Umbcrto.  by  assassination,  too  early  brought 
the  responsibilities  of  royaIt>'  upon  the 
Prince  of  Naples  and  his  gifted  ivife.  It 
was  a  painful  trial  for  Helena  rn  be  com 
pelled  to  take  precedence  of  her  beloved 
mother-in-law  Marpherita.  "  Dn  you  still 
remain  Queen  of  Italy,  and  let  me  be  known 
only  as  Consort  of  the  King,"  she  pleaded. 
Margherita  shook  her  head,  and  smilingly 
answered:  "  Dear  child,  the  dreadful  fatal- 
ity which  bereft  my  husband  of  his  earthly 


crown  compels  me  also  to  resign  mine.  I  am 
now  nothing  but  a  queen  by  counesy,  and  I 
gladly  surrender  to  you  both  the  honors  and 
duties  of  a  station  which  no  longer  has  any 
attractions  for 


me. 


tIER   WORK    FOR  ITALIAM    WOMEN. 

WTiile  Queen  Helena  has  not  been  too 
eager  for  the  honors  of  royalty,  she  has  la- 
bored hard  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  her 
rank.  She  began  at  home.  1  he  frugality  of 
the  Montenegrin  was  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  she  ait  down  all  the  unnecessary  and 
extravagant  expenses  of  the  palace,  both  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  halL  The 
same  spirit  is  shown  in  her  stmplidty  in 
dress.  The  ladies  of  Rome. — especially  the 
milliners.^coiiipliiin  tliat  she  has  no  love  of 
finery,  but  singular  to  say.  the  aristocrats  are 
actually  following  her  example.  At  »  recent 
afternoon  meeting  of  ladies,  held  for  the 
promotion  of  female  education,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  noticeable  lack  of  rich  or 
elaborate  toilets,  and  the  Queen  was  as  sini- 
p!»'  dressed  as  any  of  them.  Plenty  of  beau- 
tiful faces  and  the  sound  of  soft,  sweet  voices, 
but  no  laces  or  jewelry.  Tlicrc  were  dresses 
of  blue,  gray,  or  brown,  and  street  bonrwts  in 
abundance,  and  the  Queen  set  the  example  of 
showing  that  business  is  business.  The  par- 
ticular business  of  the  meeting  was  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  and  women  to  such  a  degree 
as  would  enable  them  in  earn  a  comfortable 
living   for   themselves  and   rheir   families. 

Qui-cn  Helena  is  no  feminist  in  the  ex- 
treme mcani.ng  of  the  term,  but  she  Is  anx- 
ious that  her  fellow  count  n,-  women  should 
enter  all  the  walks  of  life  in  business  educa- 
tion or  scientific  professionalism  for  which 
they  manifest  capacity  or  aptitude.  It  is 
said  that  she  has  not  only  roused  the  fashion- 
able drones  of  Italy  10  take  some  interest  in 
professional  pursuits,  but  she  has  tionc  much 
to  help  girls  who  work  in  shops  and  factories  ' 
to  study  af  the  .lighi  schools  of  Rome  and 
acquire  attainments,  or  even  acconiplish- 
mcnts.  which  enable  them  to  obtain  lietter 
and  more  lucrative  positions. 
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THE  CHINA  THAT  IS. 


BY    DAVID    LAMBUTH. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  article  was  bom  in  China,  as  was  his  father  before  him;  he  lived 
a  number  of  years  in  the  East,  and  by  editorial  work  has  kept  closely  in  touch  with  Chinese 
affairs  ever  since. — The  Editor.] 


"pIFTEEN  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron  from 
the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Hanyang, 
China,  traveled  6oo  miles  down  the  Yangtse 
River  and  14,000  miles  by  sea  and  were  laid 
down  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1907,  at  $17.50 
a  ton.  Thus  did  commercial  competition 
come  knocking  at  our  doors  to  serve  notice 
that  the  new  China  was  no  longer  a  surmise, 
but  a  fact.  Under  semi-official  management 
3500  workmen  at  Hanyang  turn  out  daily 
500  tons  of  pig  iron  and  250  tons  of  steel. 
They  made  the  rails  and  much  other  construc- 
tive material  for  the  750  miles  of  Peking- 
Hankow  Railroad  and  for  most  of  the  other 
Chinese  lines  since  then,  besides  exporting  in 
1907  37,000  tons  of  pig  and  manufactured 
iron.  To-day  they  are  putting  up  another 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cars,  steel 
bridges,  and  other  structural  material.  That 
is  a  partial  expression  of  the  new  China,  and 
in  such  language  there  is  no  equivocation. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Chinese  Government 
purchased  the  first  railroad  constructed  on 
Chinese  soil,  tore  it  up,  and  dumped  it  in 
the  sea.  It  had  unfortunately  offended  the 
Earth  Dragon.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  mam- 
moth empire  was  pitifully  beaten  by  little 
Japan^  She  had  not  considered  her  army 
worth  attending  to.  Ten  years  ago  the  late 
Emperor  tried  to  deduce  the  logic  of  events 
and  reform  his  people,  but  an  anti-foreign 
court  and  A  reactionary  Dowager  dethroned 
him,  exiled  his  counselors,  and  undid  his 
work.  Then  they  set  about  to  defy  the 
world.  They  incited  the  Boxers,  murdered 
the  foreif^ers,  and  besieged  the  legations  in 
Peking,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  encom- 
passing their  own  ruin.  A  wiser  court  came 
back  to  Peking  in  1902.  Perhaps  they  had 
not  learned  to  love  the  foreigner  any  better 
for  his  instruction,  but  they  had  discovered 
that  Ae  only  China  that  could  resist  his  en- 
croachments was  a  unified  China,  a  China  of 
railroads  and  tekgraphs,  a  China  of  well- 
drilled  soldiers  and  modem  rifles,  a  China 
that  exploited  its  mines  and  pushed  its  manu- 
factures, and,  above  all,  a  China  with  a  na- 
tional q>irit  and  a  thoroughgoing  education. 


With  a  singular  courage  they  set  about 
the  task  of  transforming  400,000,000  people. 
Edict  followed  edict  in  bewildering  succes- 
sion, and  if  judged  by  her  edicts  China  would 
to-day  be  the  most  progressive  nation  on 
earth.  There  is  a  great  noise  in  the  air,  but 
what  does  it  all  mean?  Is  China  the  im- 
movable, the  relic  of  2000  changeless  years, 
really  making  up  her  mind  to  change?  Or 
is  it  only  talk?  Talk  is  cheap  and  edicts  are 
cheap,  and  nowhere  cheaper  than  in  the  For- 
bidden City  of  Peking.  Is  there  any  reality 
to  correspond  with  the  glowing  promises? 
To  that  there  is  but  one  answer, — the  facts. 

Two  great  statesmen  have  been  the  lead- 
ers in  the  new  China,  Yuan  Shih-kai  and 
Chang  Chih-tung,  and  under  these  men  be- 
gan the  new  army  and  the  new  education  in 
the  days  after  the  Japanese  defeat,  but  they 
reached  their  present  national  importance 
only  after  the  regeneration  of  1902.  All  the 
world  knows  now  that  China  has  a  modern 
army  of  near  200,000  men.  And  the  official 
imprimatur  was  set  upon  a  foreign  military 
training  a  year  ago  by  the  government's  dis- 
patch of  fifteen  cadets  to  the  French  army 
and  eight  midshipmen  to  the  British  navy. 

A  TURNOVIiR  IN    EDUCATIONAL  METHODS. 

An  edict  of  1901  laid  down  a  system  of 
schools  throughout  the  empire.  Two  years 
later  a  commission  was  sent  abroad  to  study 
the  question,  and  in  1905  the  old  Confucian 
examinations  were  forever  abolished,  a  Min- 
istry of  Education  was  created,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  official  preferment  should  m  fu- 
ture be  reached  only  through  government 
schools  with  modern  curriculums.  The  nine- 
year  courses  of  the  lower  schools  are  ordered 
to  be  taught  in  the  Mandarin  dialect^ 
so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  language,  ana 
they  embrace  Chinese,  mathematics,  Chinese 
and  foreign  history  and  geography,  ethics, 
and  some  science.  Instead  of  the  old  system 
which  compelled  the  child  to  memorize  thou- 
sands of  characters  before  he  was  taught  their 
meanings,  so  that  after  half  a  dozen  years  of 
study  he  was  able  to  read  no  more  than  when 
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he  bcgHn,  the  new  text-books  by  modem  illus- 
trative methods  teach  an  intelligent  use  of 
each  character  as  it  is  learned,  'I*he  change 
is  revolutionary,  for  when  literacy  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  children  of  those  who 
can  afford  long  years  of  study,  modem  hooks 
and  papers  will  be  put  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

Furthermore,  there  is  being  discussed  a 
syllabic  method  of  reprcscn ration  which  will 
greatly  simplify  the  matter.  The  high  schools 
continue  the  tower  subjects  and  offer  polit- 
ical economy  and  English,  which  latter  is  a 
regular  requirement  in  the  colleges,  where 
instruction  in  law,  governmental  administra- 
tion, and  other  special  subjects  fits  the  stud- 
ent for  official  life.  Such  education  is  in- 
delible; nothing  can  smudge  it  nut.  And 
Peking  is  in  deadly  earnest.  At  the  time  of 
the  school  edicts  in  \t)0%  a  two-thirds  cut  in 
the  court  theatrical  expenses  provided  $iOO,- 
ooo  for  education.  The  next  year  the 
Dowager  herself  gave  $50,000  for  girls' 
schools  in  Peking,  and  directed  that  all  tines 
imposed  on  Io%vcr  ollicials  should  go  toward 
education.  A  levy  of  from  $15,000  to  $30.- 
000  per  annum  was  laid  upon  each  of  the 
provinces  to  support  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  its  publishing  projects.  This  min- 
istry appoints  provincial  commissioners  and 
inspectors  who  visit  every  school  in  the  em- 
pire, and  also  compiles,  translates,  and  pub- 
lishes re.iders,  arithmetics,  and  text-books  of 
ethics  in  the  attempt  m  correlate  the  national 
sj'stem.  The  genuineness  of  its  interest  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  for  an  hour  each 
day  a  special  lecturer  discusses  modem  edu- 
cational principles,  and  practically  all  the 
ministry  attends.  Tlic  same  thing,  by  the 
way,  is  done  in  most  of  the  ministries  in 
Peking. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  new 
schools  arc  all  equaHy  efficient.  Many  of 
them  exist  in  little  more  than  name;  many 
are  totally  unable  to  do  the  proposed  work. 
But  the  significant  fact  is  not  that  they  are 
inefficient,  it  is  that  intelligent  Chinamen 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other  have 
become  convinced  of  the  ncccssit>'  of  cduca- 
\ign,  and  they  arc  going  to  have  it.  There 
IS  as  much  eternal  doggcdncss  in  their  re- 
forms as  in  their  conservatism.  !n  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  there  were  200  schools  in  Peking, 
with  16,282  boys  and  771  girls  as  pupils.  In 
Fcngtien,  the  southern  province  of  Man- 
churia, a  year  ago  there  were  529  schools, 
with  19,095  students,  and  twenty-six  normal 
schools,  with  1536  students,  besides  special 
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schools  of  law,  engineering,  municipal  admin- 
istration, and  manual  training;  kindergar- 
tens, g)'mnasia,  an  industrial  and  a  military- 
school,  and  one  of  forestry*  about  to  be  estab- 
lished. In  the  province  of  Chih'  alone  there 
are  5000  schools.  This  is  a  foretaste  of  what 
can  be  done.  From  every  quarter  come  re- 
ports of  growing  schools,  of  inrcrscholastic 
athletic  contests,  and  of  commencement  ex- 
ercises parricipatcd  in  by  girls  and  boys  alike, 
and  this  is  from  tlie  interior  provinces  of 
Hunan,  Kwangsi,  Kueichou,  Yunnan,  Sze- 
chuan,  and  Shensi,  as  well  as  thustr  on  the 
coast.  Buddhist  and  Confucian  temples  are 
being  turned  into  schools,  and  in  not  a  few 
recorded  cases  in  the  far  interior  idols  have 
been  carted  out  and  dumped  into  rivers  to 
make  way  for  benche**  and  desks. 

The  Cojnmercial  Press,  a  Chinese  publish- 
ing house  in  Shanghai,  started  with  a  capital 
of  $20(K)  in  1898;  to-day  it  makes  a  profit 
of  40  per  cent,  or  more  upon  a  capital  of 
$i,oOu,ooo,  and  in  1907  did  a  business  of 
$600,000  almost  exclusively  in  school-books. 
By  all  tlic  publishing  concerns  in  the  empire 
something  like  a  $5,000,000  business  is  car- 
ried on.  Somebody  buys  tlicse  books.  The 
Chinaman  does  not  waste  his  money.  There 
could  be  no  better  criterion  of  what  is  ac- 
tually taking  place. 

china's  railroad  DEVEIX)PMENT. 

China's  fatal  weakness  has  been  her  lack 
of  self-consciousness.  This  is  to  be  cured  by 
a  common  education,  by  postal  service,  tele- 
graph, and  railroads.  In  1902  there  were 
44h  postnffices  in  China;  in  1907  there  were 
2803.  In  1902  20,000.000  letters  were 
posted;  in  1907  167,000.000.  There  arc 
telegraph  stations  to-day  in  practically  all  the 
181  prefcctural  cities  and  many  others. 
Every  province  is  knit  to  Peking  with  elec- 
tric wires.  The  government  has  just  bought 
over  most  of  the  shares  in  tlic  enterprise  and 
proposes  to  turn  its  large  earnings  into  rapid 
extension  of  lines.  In  November,  1908,  or- 
ders were  issued  from  Peking  that  telegraph 
service  be  est.iblished  with  Lassa  in  Tibet. 
There  are  to-day  about  4000  miles  of  rail- 
road in  China,  with  o\Tr  1000  miles  under 
construction ;  set  that  Kansu  is  the  only  prov- 
ince in  the  empire  in  which  raQroads  arc  not 
already  running  or  projected.  Five  railroads 
run  into  Peking,  and  one  of  these,  the  Pe-, 
king-Kalgan  line,  is  financed,  constructed, 
and  run  by  Chinew  without  any  foreign 
assistance  or  advice  whatsoever.  This  road 
tunnels  under  the  Great  Wall  and  heads  for 
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the  Mongolian  desert,  and  in  so  doing  seems 
to  have  cut  the  spinal  cord  of  the  dreaded 
Earth  Dragon  forever.  The  Ministry  of 
Communications  has  recently  laid  out  a 
scheme  for  the  correlation  of  all  the  railroad 
systems,  with  two  trunk  lines  bisecting  the 
country  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west,  with  Hankow  as  the  center,  and  with 
radiating  lines  attached  to  these  great  ar- 
teries. Railroads  are  no  longer  taboo  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.  All  concessions  now 
provide  for  the  government's  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  lines  after  twenty-five  years'  traf- 
fic, and  in  October,  1908,  a  censor  called 
upon  the  government  to  acquire  them  sooner, 
that  they  might  fulfil  their  mission  of  "  Build- 
ing up  trade  and  consolidating  the  empire. ' 
In  the  same  month  the  government  sug- 
gested that  a  railroad  should  be  run  to 
Lassa  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
Tibet.  No  wonder  the  Grand  Lama  has 
left  his  ancient  fastnesses ! 

MINING   AND    INDUSTRIAL    ENTERPRISE. 

Though  China  is  one  of  the  richest  of  all 
countries  in  minerals,  the  dread  of  "  fung- 
shui  "  has  prevented  their  exploitation.  But 
at  last  the  government  has  taken  a  hand. 
Mining  companies  are  being  promoted,  an 
official  bureau  for  surveying  and  assaying  has 
been  established  under  two  Chinese  grad- 
uates of  American  engineering  schools,  and 
a  law  has  been  passed  that  any  one  who  hin- 
ders mining  operations  by  pleading  "  fung- 
shui "  shall  be  summarily  punished.  The 
governor  of  Shensi  is  setting  up  petroleum 
works;  the  ministry  has  offered  rewards  to 
companies  which  will  open  up  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Yunnan;  and  even  in  backward 
Kansu  the  governor  has  engaged  a  Danish 
engineer  to  oversee  his  mining  enterprises. 
An  entirely  new  interest  has  grown  up  in  in- 
dustrial matters.  The  iron  and  steel  works 
at  Hanyang  are  an  indication  of  what  China 
can  do.  Chambers  of  commerce,  themselves 
an  innovation,  have  been  urged  to  open  com- 
mercial schools,  and  in  August,  1908,  ofltcrs 
of  official  rank  were  made  to  merchants  who 
should  devote  specified  sums  of  money  to 
the  promotion  of  industries.  In  1906  Prince 
Ching  and  Prince  Lu  established  several 
trade  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  in  Peking, 
and  in  the  same  year  an  imperial  garden  on 
the  road  to  die  Summer  Palace  was  turned 
over  to  the  Board  of  Commerce  for  modem 
asricultural  e3q}eriments.  Such  are  a  few  of 
die  startling  exhfl>itions  of  the  new  spirit, 
dwelling  not  only  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 


The  government  is  attempting  to  estab- 
lish a  national  bank  in  Peking,  and  the 
Kuping  tael  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
a  silver  currency,  while  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  a  uniform  system  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  old  and  barbarous  habit  of  in- 
dividualist provincial 'coinage,  but  as  yet  lit- 
tle has  been  accomplished.  Nor  has  much 
more  been  done  toward  the  reform  of  the  old 
judicial  system,  although  it  is  now  proposed 
to  separate  entirely  the  local  judicial  and 
executive  duties,  and  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  revising  and  codifying  of  the 
nation's  laws.  Much  more  notable  is  the  un- 
dertaking of  industrial  training  in  the  pris- 
ons of  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  larger  cities 
so  that  both  criminals  and  beggars,  in  some 
cases  to  the  number  of  3000,  are  being  taught 
some  simple  trade  as  well  as  being  better 
treated.  In  Loan-hsien,  Shantung,  this  pris- 
on industrial  business  was  so  profitable  that 
in  1907  the  deficit  for  all  expenses,  even 
including  the  salaries  of  officials  and  instruc- 
tors, was  only  $450.  This  innovation,  too, 
is  being  copied  in  the  farthest  provinces  in 
the  empire.  A  uniformed  police  is  found 
in  most  of  the  larger  cities;  electric  lights 
in  some  half  dozen,  including  Peking,  and 
oil  street-lamps  in  a  score  or  more  of  others, 
beside  the  widening  and  draining  of  many 
principal  streets. 

THE   ANTI-OPIUM   CAMPAIGN. 

"  The  planting  of  the  black  smoke  is  for- 
bidden "  was  the  proclamation  on  many  walls 
in  China,  for  in  September,  1906,  an  edict 
was  issued  against  opium  smoking,  requir- 
ing a  yearly  10  per  cent,  decrease  in  cultiva- 
tion and  a  20  per  cent,  decrease  in  smoking, 
requiring  teachers  and  students  to  stop  the 
habit  in  one  year,  high  officials  in  three 
months,  and  military  officers  at  once.  It  is 
estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of  Chinamen 
smoke  opium,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  fact 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made.  In 
scores  of  cities  the  open  sale  of  the  drug  has 
been  suppressed  and  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 
less  planting  has  been  done.  In  not  a  few 
towns  the  local  gentry  and  merchants  have 
taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  A 
foreigner  reports  from  Chekiang  75  per  cent. 
less  cultivation  and  nearly  all  dens  closed; 
another  reports  a  30  per  cent,  decrease  in 
many  districts  in  Yunnan ;  others  write  of 
large  decrease  in  Szechuan,  Hunan,  Anhui, 
Shantung,  and  Chili.  Where  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  temper  of  the  local  magis- 
.trates  the  greatest  irregularity  prevails,  and 


no  estimatw  can  be  made,  yet  Peking  is  evi- 
dently in  earnest.  In  October,  1907,  an 
edict  cashiered  the  princes  of  Jui  and 
Chuang,  both  of  the  first  order,  and  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  ccnsorate,  for 
failure  to  break  the  habit.  They  were  after- 
ward reinstalled  upon  rcprrscntation  that 
they  were  cured.  Two  officials  in  Peking 
died  from  the  effects  of  hastily  brpakiiiij  tlie 
habit.  It  seems  that  there  was,  after  all,  a 
grim  seriousness  in  the  court's  intentions. 
Men  do  not  die  in  the  attempt  to  obey  mere 
paper  reforms.  In  May,  iyo8,  the  earlier 
orders  were  reiterated,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  directed  to  devise  a  scheme  for  rc- 
placing  the  $33,000,000  of  inc«)mc  from  the 
opium  taxes.  However  probkmatical  its 
eventual  success,  Peking  has  made  an  honest 
effort  to  stem  the  evil  that  is  the  nation's 
greatest  curse. 

THE  COMIXC  OF  LOCAL  SELF-CCVERNMENT. 

But  more  spectacular  than  education,  rail- 
roads, or  opium  edicts  is  the  talk  of  a  con- 
stitution. The  impatient  west  is  already  ask- 
ing what  it  comes  to.  As  if  all  Oriental 
smoke  must  come  from  fire!  In  1905  a  com- 
mission was  sent  abroad  and  reported  in 
favor  of  a  constitution  for  China.  In  1907 
came  a  shower  of  edicts  abolishing  the  dis- 
tinction between  Manchu  nmi  Chinaman,  in- 
veighing against  bound  feet,  urging  the  tol- 
eration of  missionaries  and  native  Christians, 
appointing  a  constitutional  commission  to 
draft  a  plan,  ordering  local  self-government 
councils  i:i  Peking  and  elsewhere,  and  direct- 
ing officials  to  have  constitutional  principles 
explained  to  the  people  by  competent  in- 
structors. In  August,  igc^,  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  full  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  a  parliament  after  nine  years.  Now 
no  one  can  tell  jvist  what  this  means,  hut 
contempor.iry  events  may  throw  some  light 
upon  it.  At  the  end  of  iq<i7  representatives 
of  the  gentry  of  Kiangsu  and  Chckiang 
were  ordered  to  Peking  to  discuss  their  dif- 
ference* with  the  government  over  the  mat- 
ter ol  a  railroad  concession  in  their  provinces, 
and  they  took  good  care  to  point  out  that 
their  presence  In  Peking  on  an  Imperial  sum- 
mons was  the  beginning  of  provincial  repre- 
sentation and  posiiibly  the  first  step  toward 
a  parliament.  It  was  evident  that  Peking 
did  not  feel  able  to  Ignore  the  wishes  of  the 
provinces  in  the  matter.  The  self-govern- 
ment societies  ordered  in  1907  have  been 
established  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities, 
particularly  in  connection  with  chambers  of 


commerce,  and  they  enjoy  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  freedom  of  discussion  \tUen  exercis- 
ing a  reasonable  amount  of  restraint.  Con- 
sisting of  the  gcntr>',  well-to-do  merchants, 
and  minor  ofHcials,  they  have  been  active  in 
securing  the  representation  of  the  local  rate- 
payers in  municipal  affairs.  In  the  native  dty 
of  Shimghai  nearly  half  the  original  area  has 
beeti  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mag- 
istrate and  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  self-gov- 
ernment organisation.  When,  as  In  this  case, 
it  is  done  with  the  full  support  of  the  ofBdal 
whose  power  It  so  vitally  diminishes.  It  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  public  spirit.  Surely 
this  i|  a  new  China. 

LIBERTV-  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  As  newspapers  only  serve  to  excite  the 
masses  to  subvert  the  present  order  of 
things,"  said  one  of  the  Dowager's  edicts  of 
1898,  "and  the  editors  concerned  are  com- 
posed of  the  dregs  of  the  literary  classes,  no 
good  can  be  served  by  the  continuation  of 
such  dangerous  Instruments,  and  we  hereby 
command  the  entire  suppression  and  sealing 
up  of  all  newspapers  published  within  the 
empire,  while  the  editors  connected  with 
them  are  to  be  arrested  and  punished  with 
the  utmost  rlgorof  the  law."  Yet  to-day  there 
arc  no  less  than  200  native  newspapers  in 
the  empire,  with  ten  papers,  and  one  of  them 
a  daily  published  for  women  and  edited  by 
a  woman,  in  the  verj-  city  of  Peking.  They 
publisli  a  certain  amniint  of  foreign  news  and 
comment,  they  give  the  facts  of  local  affairs, 
and  If  they  arc  reasonably  discreet  they  par- 
ticipate to  3  considerable  degree  in  discus- 
sions of  national  governmental  questions. 
They  are,  above  all,  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  in  March  of  1908  Duke  Tsal  Tseh, 
president  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  memor- 
ialized the  throne  to  give  a  fuller  liberty  to 
the  press  lo  criticise  and  comment  on  public 
affairs  and  the  behavior  of  public  officials  as 
being  an  essential  part  of  national  progress. 
And  one  of  these  papers  in  its  New  Year's 
greeting  for  1908,  said:  "Chinese,  nmse 
yourselves;  exert  your  strength,  and  claim  a 
share  In  the  governracnt  of  the  countr\*,  as 
is  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  the  west." 

GROWTH  OF  A  NATIONAL  CONSCIOCSNESS. 

In  1907  Prince  Ching  asked  that  a  school 
be  established  in  Peking  to  Instruct  the  no- 
bility in  constitutional  principles.  Partly  In 
answer  to  this  was  instituted  the  Bureau  of 
Constitutional  Compilation,  and  the  Lega- 
tion in  Washington  is  constantly  in  receipt 
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of  orders  for  books  on  political  subjects  both 
for  reference  and  for  translation  and  reprint- 
ing in  popular  form  by  this  department.  That 
its  effect  has  not  been  large  is  true,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  its  mere  existence  is  momen- 
tous. As  a  further  evidence  of  change  of 
heart  officials  in  Peking  receive  a  fixed  salary 
instead  of  the  old  perquisites,  and  are  usually 
to  be  found  at  their  desks  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  four  instead  of  the  old  custom  of 
lounging  in. between  eleven  and  three  with  a 
lunch,  a  smoke,  and  a  shave  thrown  in.  The 
Empress  Dowager  herself  contributed  $75,- 
ooo  toward  the  inception  of  the  local  self- 
government  in  Peking  in  1907,  and  Prince 
Ching  and  his  son,  Prince  Tsai  Chen, 
themselves  Manchus,  were  progressive 
enough  to  urge,  in  1906,  the  abolition  of 
the  Manchu  Banner  Corps  as  an  aid  to 
national  solidarity. 

However  weak  the  central  government 
may  be,  and  however  much  paper  may  be 
expended  before  actual  reform  takes  place,  it 
is  impossible  to  note  the  persistence  and  rad- 
icalness  of  these  propositions  together  with 
the  palpable  results  already  achieved,  without 
realizing  that  the  change  in  China  has  be- 
come an  indisputable  fact.  The  nation  hav- 
ing been  so  far  committed,  can  never  again 
retreat  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  China  that 
was.  The  diplomacy  of  China  knows  too 
well  when  it  must  go  with  the  tide.  The 
great  mass  of  population  is  not  yet  even 
touched  with  the  new  thought.  Four  hun- 
dred millions  are  not  transformed  in  a  day. 
But  mails,  and  telegraphs,  and  railroads,  and 
newspapers,  and  schools  are  doing  what  they 
can.  China  is  becoming  a  real  nation.  In 
the  words  of  one  of, the  censors  in  May, 
1908,  "Whereas  the  people  knew  little  of 
events  in  1895  because  they  thought  they 
were  separated  from  the  country  and  that  the 
government  had  nothing  to  do  with  them 
personally,  now  the  conditions  are  quite 
changed  and  the  people  know  how  to  pre- 
serve the  interests  of  their  native  land  and 
the  sovereign  rights  of  their  country."  Never 
again  co^d  a  Chinese  regiment  march  un- 
der the  Briti^  flag  to  the  attack  of  Peking. 
"  China  for  the  Chinese  "  is  the  slogan,  and 
diat  cry  is  the  sound  of  a  nation  being  born. 

What  will  be  the  course  of  reform  under 
the  new  Regent  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  say, 


but  the  edict  declaring  his  intention  to  carry 
out  the  Dowager's  plans,  the  announcement 
of  the  abolition  of  the  kowtow  and  the  re- 
quirement that  ministers  remain  always  on 
their  knees  before  the  throne,  and  the  inno- 
vation of  setting  the  seals  of  the  Grand 
Councilors  as  well  as  that  of  the  ruler  to 
the  imperial  edicts,  suggest  a  continued  prog- 
ress. The  Regent  himself  has  been  abroad; 
Prince  Ching,  President  of  the  Grand 
Council,  is  in  hearty  accord  with  reform; 
Prince  Lu,  Prince  Tsai  Chen,  Duke  Tsai 
Tseh  and  no  few  others  of  the  imperial  cir- 
cle have  proven  by  deeds  their  progressive 
spirit.  Chang  Chih-tung,  the  venerable 
statesman,  author  of  the  epoch  making 
"  China's  Only  Hope,"  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Council  and  reported  to  be  the  Re- 
gent's chief  adviser.  Nothing  speaks  more 
for  the  sincerity  of  Peking  than  the  position 
of  this  Chinaman,  author  of  a  revolutionary 
book,  among  the  Manchu  rulers. 

These  facts  would  indicate  that  the  dis- 
missal^f  Yuan  Shih-kai,  so  long  regarded  as 
the  apostle  of  China's  progress,  is  a  personal 
matter  and  by  no  means  necessarily  a  reac- 
tionary step.  The  former  great  viceroy  of 
Chili  occupied  a  precarious  position.  He 
was  a  Chinaman,  and  the  Manchu  govern- 
ment feared  him  for  the  dominant  personal 
and  military  prestige  which  he  had  built  up 
around  him  in  Chili ;  the  radical  reformers 
under  Kang  Yu-wei  hated  him  for  his  treach- 
ery in  disclosing  their  plans  to  the  Empress 
Dowager  and  bringing  about  the  reactionary 
coup  d'etat  of  1898,  which  executed  half  a 
dozen  reformers  and  banished  Kang  Yu- 
wei,  who  was  tutor  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
prime  mover  in  his  abortive  attempt  at  re- 
form. Oddly  enough,  the  nation  at  large 
seems  to  regard  Yuan  as  a  pro-Manchu,  and 
distrusted  the  sincerity  of  his  reform  projects, 
while  his  downfall  is  even  hailed  by  some  in 
Peking  as  the  token  of  more  speedy  reform. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  not  individual 
caprice,  but  the  force  of  necessity  which 
is  behind  the  progress  of  China.  The  na- 
tion has  committed  herself;  her  greatest 
statesmen  are  behind  the  movement ;  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  the  advance  can  re- 
ceive any  real  check.  The  nation  itself  is 
waking  and  would  not  now  permit  a  perma- 
nent retrogression. 


[The  recent  consecraiJon  of  the  site  for  a  Bahai  temple  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago 
has  attract^  tlic  attention  and  iiUerest  of  stu(j<:iil>  ul  religions  progress  to  this  new 
faith  of  Halia'o'llah  wit>i  its  world  a])p<;al.  Jls  audacious  claims  and  us  marvelous  ^jireail. 
Miss  Mubaun  writcfi  from  the  stand{K)iiu  uf  a  marc  than  sympathy  tic  iipectiitor,  and  wc  bavc 
not  thought  it  neccswry  lo  put  any  editorial  check  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  her  phrases. — 
The  IiuiTUK.] 


TpHE  political  activity  of  Voung  Turkey 
has  libernted  Abbas  Effcndi,  the  Mas- 
ter of  Acca,*  for  fifty-six  yrars  prisoner,  ex- 
ile, the  great  cxp<jnent  ol  the  "Bahai  Rcv- 
elatiun."  The  cunstilution  promulgated  by 
the  Sultan  proclaims  liberty,  justice,  equality, 
fraternity,  religious  tolerance.  Does  this 
proclamation  embrace  the  Uahai  movement? 
It  is  a  question  of  Interest  lo  Islam,  to  Amer- 
ica, to  the  world.  Islam  has  fought  the 
movement,  has  resisted  purgation,  for  more 
than  a  half  ccntur)',  since  "Slay  23,  1844,  ^^^ 
day  Mirza  'Alt  Muhammad,  a  young  Per- 
sian, declared  himself  the  "Gate,"  or  "Bnh," 
the  herald  of  "  the  Mighty  One  to  Come." 
Recession  from  this  hostile  position  is  a  tre- 
mendous step  toward  the  realization  of  the 
world  peace,  the  world  religion.  For  this  is 
the  matif  of  the  Baliai  movement. 

MANY    MILLIONS    OF    ADHERENTS. 

The  movement  is  a  prodigious,  an  irresist- 
ible fact.  Already  has  it  attained  world-far 
diniensions.  It  numbers  its  adherents  by  the 
millions,  from  every  religion  and  creed  and 
class. 

Persia,  where  public  propagandism  is  pro- 
hibited, is  percolated  with  it.  '*  I  do  not 
say,"  said  a  recent  traveler,  "  that  all  Per- 
sian Bahais  are  progressive  men  and  optim- 
ists, but  I  do  say  that  all  progressive  men 
and  optimists  whom  I  met  in  Persia  were 
BahaVs."  \n  India  the  barriers  of  caste  dis- 
integrate before  the  Bahai  Kcvelation.  Cal- 
cutta has  a  considerable  Bahai  Avtemblv- 
There  arc  Baliars  in  Bombay.  Zoroastrian 
and  Muhammcdan  converts,  once  credal 
enemies,  now  brothers  of  the  same  faith.  In 
Rangoon  the  Baliai  movement  has  unified 
the  followers  of  six  religions. — Buddhists. 
Muhammedans,  Hindus.  Christians,  Jews, 
Zoroastrians.      Mandalay  has  several  hun- 

•  Aii'a.  rarloMBtr  FpHIM  Akka.  Aerc,  Bl,  Jean 
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dred  BahaTs,  for  the  most,  native  Bur- 
mans.  Entire  Hebrew  communities  nf  the 
Orient  have  become  Bahat  communities.  In 
Russia  the  Bahai  movement  has  taken  en- 
during hold.  Bahat  Assemblies  are  estab- 
lished in  Trheran,  Cairn,  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Stuttgart. 

The  movement  invaded  America  in  1893. 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  land.  To-day 
Haliais  are  found  in  Canada,  and  in  al- 
most every  State  of  the  Union.  There  arc 
Bahai  Asspmhlics  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Chi- 
cago, Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Mont- 
real. So  far  has  the  movement  advanced 
that  Baliai  teachers  have  gone  out  from 
America  to  Europe.  India,  Persia. 

A    FAITH    THAT    LINKS    ORIENT    AND    OCCI- 
DENT. 

It  in  time  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
strange  faith  encamped  in  our  midst,  a  faith 
that  fraternally  links  Orient  and  Occident, 
insisting  that  the  world's  great  religions 
touch  temiinals.  A  faith  whose  basic  tenet, 
Unity,  is  actualized. 

Is  the  Bahai"  Revelation  the  New  Revela- 
tion the  world  awaits?  Is  the  BahaV  move- 
ment the  ultimate  religion  that  shall  trans- 
plant tlie  groat  historic  faiths,  that  simli  call 
hair  to  thetilogic  and  human  strife? 

The  BahaT  movement  b>'  its  stupendous 
claims  compels  attention:  It  is  the  prophetic 
fulfillment  of  the  world's  great  religions. 
Like  them,  at  its  center  is  a  dynamic  person- 
alitj'— Baha'o'llah.  Him  the  Bahat  move- 
ment proclaims  the  manifestation  of  God  for 
this  day.  He  comes  widi  a  great  message,  a 
great  revelation.— the  Word  of  God  to  man. 
He  fulfills  the  expectations  of  the  world :  To 
the  Jew  he  is  the  MessiaJi;  to  the  Christian, 
the  return  of  Christ;  to  the  Muslim,  the  re- 
turn nf  the  Imam  Mahdi;  to  the  Buddhist, 
of  Buddha;  to  the  Hindu,  of  Krishna. 


THE  "  BAHAf  RE^ELA  TION. " 
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A  Bahai'  does  not  abjure  his  hereditary 
faith.  Rather,  the  Bahai  Revelation  empha- 
sizes the  validity  of  that  faith.  It  asserts 
that  God  has  revealed  His  Word  to  the 
world  through  great  teachers  as  the  world  is 
prepared  to  receive  it.  Time  obscures  the 
■  Word.  Human  interpretation  pollutes  it.  A 
reaffirmation  is  made  of  the  Word,  the  im- 
pregnable Truth  in  its  essence,  as  after  the 
winter  the  spring  returns  newly  clothed.  In- 
herent in  the  Word  is  the  power  to  transform 
the  world.' 

To-day  man  In  his  maturity  is  ripe  for  a 
completer  revelation  of  Truth  than  has  yet 
been  granted  him.  The  revelation  of  Baha'- 
o'Uah  is  the  response  to  his  need.  Through 
it  he  enters  upon  a  new  cycle  of  progress  and 
civilization.  It  ushers  in  a  new  dispensation, 
the  seventh  great  creatlonal  day.  It  is  the 
New  Testament  of  the  world.  It  answers 
the  questions  of  the  ages.  It  insists  upon 
deeds,  purity  of  action, — this  is  religion ;  upon 
the  ancient  virtues,  justice,  truth,  love,  sac- 
rifice, severance  from  the  world.  It  provides 
for  no  priest-craft,  no  leaders.  It  recognizes 
no  class  distinctions:  "Ye  are  all  leaves  of 
one  tree,  drops  of  one  sea."  It  extends  its 
protection  to  woman,  exalting  her,  emanci- 
pating her  from  the  harem,  abolishing  the 
historic  veil.  It  offers  the  final  and  perma- 
nent solution  of  great  social  and  industrial 
problems,  where  human  institutions  so  la- 
mentably fail. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   MOVEMENT, 

Historically,  the  Bahai  movement  sprang 
from  the  heart  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
appearance  of  the  Bab, — May  23,  1844,— 
disturbed  the  foundations  of  Islam.  He  in- 
vited the  fate  of  all  great  reformers, — perse- 
cution, imprisonment,  and,  at  last,  on  July 
9,  1850,  martyrdom.  He  left  behind  him  a 
great  book, — the  Persian  Beyan.  In  it  he 
subverted  Mohammedan  laws  and  customs. 
He  changed  the  lunar  system  of  the  Persians 
to  the  solar,  dividing  the  year  into  nineteen 
months  of  nineteen  days  each.  Days  and 
months  named  after  the  names  and  attributes 
of  God.  But  the  essential  fact  of  the  Beyan 
is  its  insistence  upon  "  Him  whom  God  shall 
manifest " : 

**  All  the  splendor  of  the  Beyan  is  '  He  whom 
God  shall  manifest.'  "  It  was  but  preliminary  to 
the  oerfected  law,  the  great  revelation :  "  The 
whole  Beyan  revolves  around  the  saying  of 
*  Him  whom  God  shall  manifest.'  "  "  I  swear  by 
the  Most  UtAy  Essence  of  God  (glorious  and 
rolendid  is  He  [)  that  tn  the  day  of  the  mani- 
festation of  Him  whom  God  shall  manifest,  if 


one  should  hear  a  single  verse  from  Him  and 
recite  it,  it  is  better  than  that  he  should  recite 
the  Beyan  a  thousand  times ;  "  Blessed  is  he  who 
will  gaze  upon  the  arrangement  of  Baha'o'llah, 
for,  verily,  He  shall  inevitably  appear," 

At  the  prophetic  hour  Mirza  Huseyn  'Ali, 
son  of  the  vizier,  Mirza  Bozork  of  Nur,  as- 
sumed the  station  of  "  Him  whom  God 
should  manifest,"  and  the  name,  Baha'o'llah, 
—the  Glory  of  God.  "  O  King,"  he  wrote 
to  the  Shah,  "  verily,  I  have  been  like  any 
other  man  sleeping  upon  my  couch;  the 
breezes  of  the  Most  Glorious  passed  over 
me,  and  taught  me  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
has  been.  This  is  not  from  me,  but  from 
the  Powerful,  the  Omniscient." 

Again  Islam  was  shaken.  Persecution 
succeeded  this  declaration, — imprisonment  in 
Teheran,  exile  to  Bagdad,  to  Constantinople, 
to  Adrianople,  and,  finally,  on  August  31, 
1868,  to  the  prison  town  of  Acca  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  Subsequently  he  dwelt  near 
the  village,  of  Behje.  Here  he  passed  away. 
May  28,  1892. 

At  Adrianople,  In  1862,  Baha'o'llah  made 
public  declaration  of  his  mission.  There- 
upon the  Babis  became  Bahais ;  the  Babl 
cause,  the  Bahai  movement. 

ACCA,    THE    "  CENTER    OF    PROPHECY." 

From  Acca  Baha'o'llah  proclaimed  his  sta- 
tion in  epistles  to  the  kings  of  Europe,  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Four  of  these 
epistles  were  accorded  recognition.  Alexan- 
der II.  of  Russia  sent  a  messenger  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  Baha'o'llah.  Napoleon 
III.  responded,  *'  If  he  is  God,  I  am  two 
Gods."  Queen  Victoria, — "  If  this  is  of 
God  it  will  stand,  and  if  not  there  is  no  harm 
done."  The  Ulama  of  Persia  said:  "This 
man  is  the  opposer  of  religion  and  the  enemy 
of  the  Shah."  To  which  Nasiru'd-Din  Shah 
protested,  "  This  is  a  question  for  proofs  and 
arguments  and  of  truth  or  falsehood ;  how 
can  it  refer  to  politics?  Alas!  how  much 
wc  respected  these  Ulama,  who  cannot  even 
reply  to  this  epistle." 

For  forty  years,  in  books,  ih  tablets, 
through  personal  intercourse,  as  men  asked, 
Baha'o'llah  gave  abundantly  to  the  world 
his  revelation  of  truth, — the  Word.  "  Were 
seekers  to  be  found,"  he  said,  "  all  that  hath 
appeared  from  the  Absolute  Penetrative  Will 
should  be  declared  sincerely  to  please  Godj 
but  where  is  the  seeker,  where  is  the  inquirer, 
where  is  the  just  one?  " 

He  called  men  to  submission:  *'  If  ye  be 


slain  for  Hts  good  pleasure,  verily,  it  i*  better 
for  you  than  that  ye  should  slay."  He  com- 
manded obedience  to  government:  "  In  every 
country  or  government  where  any  of  this 
community  reside,  they  must  behave  toward 
that  government  with  faithfulness,  trustful- 
ness, and  truthfulness."  He  exhorted  tlic 
world  to  peace  and  unity: 

"  We  desire  but  the  good  of  the  world  and  tlie 
happiness  of  the  natiuiis;  .  .  -  that  all  na- 
tions sbciiilil  become  one  in  faith  and  all  men 
as  brothers;  that  the  bonds  of  affection  and 
unity  between-  the  snns  of  men  should  be 
itrengthencd,  that  diversity  of  religion  should 
cease,  and  diftorcnces  of  race  be  annulled.— 
what  hann  is  Oiere  in  tliii?  Yet  sn  it  shall  be; 
these  fruitless  strifes,  these  ruinous  wars  shall 
pass  away,  and  the  mo^t  )j;roat  peace  shall  come. 
.  .  .  Let  not  a  man  glory  in  this,  thai  he 
loves  his  country;  let  llim  ratlier  glory  in  this, 
that  he  loves  his  kind." 

THE    B^-^HAi*    RtKJKS    AND    COMMANDMENTS. 

Among  the  books  of  Baha'o'llah  arc  the 
Kitab'l  Akdas,  with  its  Tablets  of  Explana- 
tion, the  Ighan,  the  Kitab'l  'A'hd. 

The  Kitab'l  Akdas  is  the  Book  of  Laws  for 
the  world.  It  abolishes  war.  It  institutes 
an  international  house  of  justice  to  act  as  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration;  a  Kcncial  house  of 
justice  to  administer  national  affairs;  and  in, 
every  city  a  house  of  justice,  invested  with 
spiritual  and  temporal  power.  It  commands 
the  establishment  in  every  city  of  at  least  one 
house  of  prayer, — a  Mashrak-El-Azkar.  It 
deprecates  celibacy,  seclusion,  asceticism.  It 
prohibits  polygamy.  It  abolishes  the  confes- 
sional. To  God  only  is  the  absolution  of  sin. 
It  emphasizes  the  incumbency  of  education: 
"Whosoever  educates  one  of  the  children  of 
the  people  who  love  God,  it  is  as  though  he 
has  educated  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
blessed  divine  tree,  and  he  is  worthy  of 
praise,  blessing,  and  mercy  of  God."  It  en- 
joins the  creation  of  a  universal  language. 
It  ordains  penal  codes,  hygienic  l.iws,  regiila- 
tions  to  meet  (he  world's  conflicting  socio- 
logic  conditions.  It  commands  individual 
work,  that  all  should  engage  in  some  occupa- 
tion, some  trade,  art,  profession :  "  We  have 
made  this,* — your  ocupation, — identical  with 
the  worship  of  God.  the  True  One." 

The  Ighan,  the  Book  of  Assurance,  inter- 
prets the  symbulogy.  lifts  the  veil  that  has 
obscured  the  scriptures  of  all  religions.     It 


afhrnis  that  each  religion  has  its  trye  prophet; 
that  all  prophecy  culminates  in  this  day,  "  the 
day  of  Him  whom  God  shall  send  forth"; 
and  in  "  his  book,  which  is  the  return  of  all 
the  books  and  their  guardian." 

The  Kitab'l  'A'hd  is  the  Book  of  the  Cov- 
enant. It  creates  Abbas  Efhrndi,  the  eldest 
son  of  Baha'o'ilah,  "  the  Center  of  the  Cov- 
enant." He  is  known  to  Bahais  as  *Abdu*l- 
Baha, — the  Servant  of  God.  To  him  they 
turn  as  their  spiritual  guide,  the  interpreter 
of  die  revelation  of  Baha'o'ilah. 

ABDUL   BAHA,  "  THE  MASTRR." 

'Abdu'1-Baha  was  born  May  i^,  1844,  the 
day  of  the  Bab's  proclamation.  He  shared 
the  exile  and  imprisonment  of  Baha'o'llah. 
Until  the  recent  political  agitation  in  Turkey 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  Acca,  stringently  con- 
iined  during  the  months  immediately  preced- 
ing die  Sultan's  hrman  of  anmesty.  Ilie 
Uahat  movement,  essentially  spiritual,  has  yet 
its  enemies,  is  yet  accused  of  political  mo- 
tives. The  spiritual  aflRltations  of  'Abdu'l- 
Baha  encircle  the  world.  About  his  table 
have  gathered  in  love  pilgrims  from  all  lands 
and  all  religions.  Here,  in  the  presence  of 
this  great  servant  of  the  world,  unity  and 
peace  arc  achieved,  while  men  and  nations 
dream  of  xmity,  theorize  concerning  peace, 
increase  their  navies,  their  devices  for  mu- 
tual destruction. 

America  promises  eventually  to  become  a 
mighty  stronghold  of  the  movement  A 
Baliai  House  of  Spirituality  has  been  organ- 
ized within  the  Chicago  Assembly, — a  body 
of  men,  chosen  by  the  societ>%  whose  function 
approximates  spiritually  to  that  of  the  future 
house  uf  justice.  BahaV  literature  Is  printed 
and  widely  distributed  by  the  BahaT  Publisli- 
ing  Board,  operative  in  Chicago  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bahai  Counsel  Board  of  New 
York. 

Russia, — Ashkabad, — adhering  to  the 
command  of  the  KitabT  Akd-is,  erected  in 
1906  the  first  Mashrak-F.l-Azkar  of  the 
world.  America  is  a  close  second.  North  of 
the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  overlooking  Lake 
Michigan,  a  picturesque  site  has  been  chosen 
for  the  erection  of  the  second  BahaT  temple 
of  die  world,  monument  to  univer-ial  peace, 
to  the  '  universal  faith, — the  revelation  of 
Baha'o'ilah. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF  THE  MONTH. 


THE   SOLID  SOUTH  A   NATIONAL  CALAMITY. 


T  N  an  article  on  "  The  Growing  South,'* 
noticed  in  the  Review  for  July  last,  Dr. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  remarked: 

The  reuniting  of  Southern  poKtical  atwHty  to 
national  service  must  wait  upon  time  to  free  it 
utterly  frcHii  hesitation  and  fear  arising  from 
the  presence  of  the  African  in  our  society. 
.  .  .  When  this  fear  is  swept  out,  an  inher- 
ently capable  and  pure  political  genius  will  be 
loosed.  Southern  men  will  win  the  Presidency, 
because  they  will  incarnate  the  things  the  people 
desire  a  President  for. 

President-elect  Taft,  at  the  banquet  ten- 
dered to  him  in  New  York  on  December  7, 
said: 

I  believe  that  the  movement  away  from  polit- 
ical solidity  has  started,  and  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged, and  I  think  one  way  to  encourage  it  is  to 
have  the  South  understand  that  the  attitude  of 
the  North  and  of  the  Republican  party  toward 
it  is  not  one  of  hostility  or  criticism  or  opposi- 
tion, political  or  otherwise  .  .  that  the 
North  yearns  for  closer  association  with  the 
South  .  .  .  that  its  citizens  deprecate  that 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  politics  which  so  long 
has  been  maintained  in  the  otherwise  delightful 
social  relations  between  Southerners  and  North- 
erners as  they  arc  more  and  more  frequently 
thrown  together. 

Evincing  a  similar  spirit.  Dr.  Hannis 
Taylor  contributes  to  the  North  American 
Review  an  article  the  *'  direct  and  practical 
purpose "  of  which  is,  he  says,  "  earnestly 
to  maintain  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
South  to  end  the  attitude  that  isolates  her 
politically,  from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  for 
the  simple  and  conclusive  reason  that  that 
attitude,  once  vitally  necessary,  has  lost  its 
rigjit  to  be."    He  adds: 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  South  to  emanci- 
pate herself  from  the  deadly  one-party  system 
whicfa,  while  excluding  her  from  political  com- 
munion with  the  rest  of  the  Union,  at  the  same 
time  strangles  the  political  genius  that  was  once 
the  basis  of  her  power.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  South  must  say  to  both  of  the  great 
naticmal  parties  that  she  is  no  longer  a  pocket- 
boroagh  that  belongs  to  either,  but  an  open  and 
unbiased  field  in  which  each,  with  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  success,  may  struggle  for  the  intel- 
lechMl  mastery  of  her  people.  Above  all,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  every  Southern  man, 
witbont  being  menaced  by  the  ba'nished  spectre 
of  tilie  negro  qnestton,  must  be  permitted  to  be 


in  the  South,  as  is  every  man  in  the  North,  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  according  as  his  real 
convictions  lead  him  one  way  or  the  other. 

So  complete  has  been  the  elimination  of 
the  South  from  political  ranks  that  it  is  fre- 
quently forgotten  that  of  the  fifteen  Presi- 
dents elected  prior  to  i86i  the  South  fur- 
nished nine,  and  that  of  the  fourteen  Vice- 
Presidents  elected  prior  to  that  time  the 
South  furnished  six.  Since  March  4,  1857, 
when  John  C.  Breckinridge  took  his  seat  as 
Vice-President,  no  Southern  man  has  been 
elected  President  or  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Statesik  "  Is  it,"  asks  Dr.  Taylor, 
"  to  the  interest  of  the  South  to  be  thus  ex- 
cluded for  all  time  from  the  Union,  so  far  as 
the  highest  political  honors  are  concerned'; 
is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  South  to  be  chained 
as  a  sectional  organization  within  lines  that 
mean  inevitable  political  disaster? "  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Solid  South 
"  has  ceased  to  be  of  value  to  anybody,"  and 
"  is  a  calamity  both  to  the  nation  and  to  it- 
self." 

The  solidity  of  the  South,  on  sectional  lines* 
is  a  calamity  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  because  it 
prevents  the  reincorporation  of  a  section,  once 
m  revolt,  in  such  a  way  as  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  Civil  War.  .The  solidity  of  the 
Sotrth,  on  sectional  lines,  is  a  calamity  to  the 
South  herself:  first,  because  political  success  on 
that  basis  is  impossible;  second,  because  it  keeps 
her  in  the  attitude  of  a  conquered  province,  so 
far  as  the  eligibility  of  her  leading  statesmen 
for  the  supreme  offices  is  concerned;  third,  be- 
cause it  dwarfs  her  political  genius,  through  ab- 
normal conditions  that  prevent  that  kind  of  com- 
petition out  of  which  her  great  men  arose  in  the 
past. 

Dr.  Taylor  forecasts  that  it  is  not  "  at 
all  likely  that  a  statesman  as  able,  as  experi- 
enced, as  patriotic,  as  human  as  Mr.  Taft 
can  be  dislodged  in  the  next  eight  years." 
The  attitude  of  the  President-elect  toward 
the  South  was  indicated  in  his  New  York 
speech,  an  extract  from  which  is  given 
above.  In  every  direction  conditions  are 
favorable  to  a  "  new  departure "  for  the 
South.  The  extraordinary  development  of 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  South  has  wrought  such  a  revolution  in 
her  economic  conditions  that  "  large  sections 
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of  her  territory  are  now  in  the  same  boat 
with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  so  far 
as  tarifi  legislation  is  concerned."  Ere  long 
"Alabama's  Birmingham  district  will  rival 
that  of  which  Pittsburg  is  the  center." 

Let  us  fancy  that,  in  the  near  future,  strug- 
gles over  the  tariff  may  force  these  two  great 
and  growing  mineral  districts  to  form  a  polit- 
ical coalition  that  will  nominate  Senator  Knox, 
of  Pittsburg,  for  President,  and  Senator  John- 
ston, of  Birmingham,  for  Vice-President.  Would 
it  take  long  for  Northern  prejudice  against  a 
Southern  Vice-President  to  perish  under  the 
magic  touch  of  a  mutual  interest?  Ail  we  need 
is  a  beginning ;  at  the  first  blast  the  empty  shell 
of  what  is  still  called  the  Solid  South  will  col- 
lapse. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  next 
eight  years  will  be  all-important  in  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  South.  Already  every 
"  true  Southern  heart  is  gladdened  by  the 
sight,  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  of  the 
wharves  crowded  as  they  are  with  steam- 
ships, bearing  among  other  things  tropical 
fruits  from  the  lands  to  the  south  of  us." 
To  this  prosperity  the  building  of  the  Pan- 


ama Canal  will,  it  is  believed,  give  a  marked 
impetus. 

When,  after  completion,  that  vast  enterprise 
shall  drop  a  dollar  into  the  till  at  Boston,  it  will 
drop  fifty  into  the  tills  at  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans. When  that  new  waterway  is  opened  .up 
to  the  Far  East  for  Southern  products  peculiarly 
adapted  to  Oriental  markets,  the  South  will 
enter  upon  a  fresh  stage  of  progress  whose  pos- 
sibilities can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  South,  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Union,  is  specially  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  each  of  our 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

With  the  possession  and  development  of  that 
Pacific  world  the  trained  statesman  who  will 
soon  assume  the  headship  of  the  nation  has  had 
a  long  and  honorable  connection.  As  he  is  spe- 
cially committed  to  the  advancement  of  this  line 
of  foreign  policy  in  which  the  South  is  vitally 
concerned,  would  it  not  be  wisdom  upon  her 
part  to  extend  to  him  her  earnest  co-operation, 
apart  from  and  above  all  partisan  considera- 
tions ? 

"  Is  it  not,"  asks  Dr.  Taylor,  "  a  good 
time  for  the  South  to  make  a  new  departure 
along  the  lines  of  her  real  interests?" 


THE  POWER  OF  CHINA'S  LATE  DOWAGER  EMPRESS. 


A  VIVID,  graphic  sketch  of  that  remark- 
able woman,  Tsu-Hsi,  the  late  Dow- 
ager Empress  of  China,  is  contributed  to  the 
January  Fortnightly  Review  by  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon.  In  a  footnote,  he  tells  us;  "  For  re- 
vealing to  the  Japanese  the  secret  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  China,  which  I  published 
in  England,  she  had  several  men  sawed  to 
pieces,"  and  he  adds: 

During  her  first  regency  Tsu-IIsi,  then  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  indulged,  it  is  said,  in  the 
passions  of  a  Messalina  and  the  cruelty  of  a 
Bluebeard,  putting  several  of  her  obscure  favor- 
ites to  death.  A  priori  the  story  may  be  true. 
She  had  not  only  no  scruples  of  any  sort,  but  no 
indwelling  source  of  any.  A  conscience  formed 
no  part  of  her  equipment.  She  dwelt  beyond  the 
domain  of  right  and  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  defects  in 
her   character.    Dr.    Dillon    maintains    that 

T.su-Hsi  was  not  only  a  commanding  per- 
sonality in  her  age  and  country,  but  she  was 
also  endowed  with  some  of  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  absolute  greatness.  Tsu-IIsi,  native 
chroniclers  tell  us,  was  a  girl  with  the  budding 
charms  of  an  ideal  woman.  Prepossessing  in 
person,  she  was  so  kindly  in  manner  and  suave 
of  disposition  that  she  won  every  heart,  per- 
suaded every  hearer,  disarmed  envy  and  hatred. 
All  who  came  in  contact  with  -her  describe  her 
as  a  fascinating  talker.    Her  language  abounded 


in  witty  sallies,  quaint  notions  clothed  in  racy 
words,  embellished  with  poetic  images,  bright 
with  bursts  of  musical  laughter.  People  loved 
to  listen  to  her,  were  proud  of  her  notice,  and 
captivated  by  her  smile.  While  she  spoke  an  in- 
tense fire  lighted  her  eyes,  kindled  her  mobile 
tongue,  and  as  one  of  her  countrymen  puts  it, 
"  made  her  lips  drop  honey." 

THE    SECRET    OF    HER    POWER. 

People  of  character  were  drawn  toward 
her,  he  declares,  despite  their  will,  and  clever 
statesmen  were  swayed  by  her  despite  their 
intelligence. 

A  magnetic  force  seemed  to  go  out  from  her, 
making  all  men  and  even  eunuchs  serve  her. 
She  had  also  the  secret, — most  precious  to  a 
sovereign, — of  touching  the  right  stops  of  the 
human  soul  for  the  music,  gay  or  sad,  which 
she  wahted  to  produce.  And  men.  the  most 
serious, — like  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Yuan  Shih- 
kai, — thrilled  to  licr  magic  touch.  She  appealed 
with  almost  equ:il  force  to  the  nobler  and  to 
the  baser  human  instincts,  and,  it  must  be  added 
with  equal  readiness,  for  the  qualms  of  moral 
scruple  never  stung  her,  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  her  nature  lying  wholly  within  the  realm  of 
the  real. 

Dr.  Dillon  tells  with  admiration  the  story 
of  her  three  regencies.  He  vindicates  her  for 
the  severity  with  which  she  dealt  with  the 
conspirators  who  sought  her  life,  and  success- 
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fully  repels  the  accusation  that  she  was  a 
reactionary.    He  says: 

When  she  held  the  destinies  of  a  fourth  of  the 
human  race  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  she  bore 
good  fortune  splendidly.  In  the  new  as  in  the 
old  role,  she  was  simple,  ready,  resourceful.  She 
retained  her  modesty.  Success  never  seems  to 
have  intoxicated,  nor  failure  to  have  demoral- 
ized her.  In  politics,  which  may  be  described 
as  the  art  of  the  possible.  Tsu-Hsi,  like  the 
world's  great  statesmen,  was  an  opportunist 

A  PRACTICAL  REFORMER. 

The  Empress  hunted  down  the  revolution- 
ary reformers,  but,  Dr.  Dillon  says: 

Tsu-Hsi  remained  a  Progressive  to  the  end. 
When  Li  Hung-  Chang  in  her  earlier  regency 
built  the  first  railway  there  was  a  loud  outcry 
against  the  innovation  in  the  country;  the  cen- 
sors especially  clamored  for  their  destruction. 
But  Tsu-Hsi  encouragingly  said  to  Li,  "  You 
go  on  with  the  railways,  and  I  will  look  after 
the  censors."  And  now  she  ordered  the  build- 
ing of  new  lines  to  continue.  She  inaugurated 
a  university  in  Peking;  she  extended  the  rights 
of  domicile  conferred  on  Europeans ;  she  threw 
open  new  ports  to  foreign  trade ;  she  permitted 
steamers  to  navigate  the  Yang-tse  and  the  Si 
Kiang;  she  abolished  many  abuses  in  the  levy- 


ing of  tikin  or  internal  duties  on  foreign  goods; 
she  gave  a  fillip  to  national  education ;  she  im- 
proved postal  communication;  in  a  word,  she 
made  it  clear  that  she,  too,  was  a  reformer,  but 
a  reformer  whose  device  was  festina  lente.  His- 
tory will  add  that  Tsu-Hsi  was  a  reformer  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Thus  last  year  she  for- 
bade the  consumption  of  opium,  abolished  the 
practice  of  foot-binding,  put  Manchus  and  Chi- 
nese on  a  footing  of  equahty,  authorizing  mar- 
riages between  them  and  adopting  the  principle 
of  race  parity  even  in  the  Council  of  State,  to 
which  she  apfiointed  three  Chinamen  and  three 
Manchus.  She  also  proclaimed  the  principle  oi 
obligatory  instruction,  and  granted  provincial 
autonomy  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  constitution. 
Nay,  she  did  away  with  absolutism  by  bestow- 
ing upon  her  subjects  a  constitution  which  is  to 
be  embodied  in  i>oliticaI  institutions  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  years.  Surely  no  Chinese  Glad- 
stone could  have  accomplished  more  than  this. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hoover  writes  on  the  late  Empress,  of  whom, 
on  the  whole,  she  thinks  well.     She  says: 

In  looking  at  her  reign  as  a  symmetrical 
whole,  which,  of  course,  was  something  she 
could  never  do  herself,  one  must  grant  that 
probably  in  its  long  history  China  has  never 
known  so  strong  or  so  beneficent  a  figure  appear 
in  any  dynasty  after  it  had  turned  toward  its 
decadence. 


THE  MATERIALISM  OF  WILLIAM  II.  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 


TN  view  of  the  German  Emperor's  quick 
resentment  of  published  animadversions 
concerning  his  words,  thoughts,  or  deeds, 
and  because  such  utterances  have  frequently 
had  fine  or  imprisonment  as  a  result,  one  is 
astonished  to  find  that  potentate  character- 
ized in  cold  print  as  a  materialist  and  an  op- 
portunist by  a  contributor  to  a  magazine  ap- 
pearing in  William  II. 's  own  capital.  Karl 
Scheffler,  known  chiefly  as  a  writer  on  archi- 
tecture and  painting,  is  the  daring  individual 
whose  criticism  of  the  Emperor  stands  to 
view  in  the  Zukunft.  the  weekly  edited  by 
the  equally  daring  Maximilian  Harden,  who 
not  long  ago  pilloried  the  famous  camarilla 
that  was  so  balefuUy  influencing  the  impe- 
rial policies,  and  who  was  tried  for  libel  by 
reason  of  his  having  rendered  this  public 
service.  No  doubt  it  took  an  editor  of  Herr 
Harden's  courage  to  publish  such  an  article 
as  die  present,  the  immediate  provocation  to 
which  was  the  Reichstag's  recent  censure 
of  his  Majesty's  irresponsible  indiscretions, 
these  being  held  threatening  to  the  peace  of 
the  nation  throu^  possible  umbrage  to  for- 
eign governments,  Karl  Schefflcr  here  de- 
claring that  if  tbe  German  people  are  cursed 


with  such  a  ruler  they  have  themselves  to 
blame,  and  that,  in  any  case,  he  is  but  a  true 
representative  of  themselves.  Of  Herr 
Scheffler's  most  striking  paragraph,  in  which 
he  assails  the  nation's  ruler  with  such  sur- 
prising boldness,  we  now  give  a  full  and 
exact  translation: 

Nearly  all  the  faults  with  which  the  Emperor 
has  so  justly  been  reproached  are  also  national 
faults.  Our  people  themselves  prepared  the  bit- 
terness of  these  recent  days.  For  fifteen  years 
have  they  been  satisfied  with  a  policy  that  has 
been  driving  us  nearer  and  nearer  toward  some 
catastrophe ;  they  wanted  to  be  led  along  this 
path,  and  still  want  to  be.  If  from  the  first  day 
of  William  II.'s  reign  the  nation  had  been  of 
a  different  mind  from  his,  he  would  never  have 
had  the  power  to  lead  us  to  where  we  now 
stand.  Only  a  few  tried  resistance,  many  al- 
lowed things  to  drift  as  they  might,  but  most 
felt  persuaded  that  they  were  being  well  igov- 
erned.  The  opposition  have  always  confined 
themselves  to  criticizing  details,  accidents,  or 
trifles,  and  that  in  the  light  of  party  formulas. 
But  it  was  just  this  Emperor  that  the  German 
nation, — immensely  laborious,  yet  daily  sinking 
deeper  into  a  callous  spirit  of  gain, — asked  for. 
The  restless  materialism  of  William  II.  cor- 
responds to  their  own  unrelenting  materialism. 
Prince  and  people  have  equally  succumbed  to  the 
spell  of  quantity,  while  both  have  the  same  lack 
of  reverence  for  the  aristocracy  of  quality;  both 


are  enthusiastic  about  expansion,  about  accumu> 
lating  Ihe  means  ot  wielding  power,  about  the 
possession  of  labor,  capita),  science,  or  art.  for 
the  mere  sake  of  possession ;  both  arc  perpet- 
ually confusing  values  of  civilization  with  stand- 
ards of  culture,  urc  overrating  the  plienuinena 
of  visible  success,  and  arc  entirely  united  in 
fighting  the  silent  workings  of  the  aristocratic 
spiritual  forces.  This  is  a  period  of  Ircmendoue 
heaping  up  of  wealth  and  one  of  bold  enter- 
prise, one  of  unsmiling  industry  and  of  h,i5ty 
pleasure-snatching.  The  German  people  of  these 
decades  are  strong,  yea,  almost  grtat  in  thfngs 
material,  and  not  a  trace  of  slothfulness  lies  in 
them;  but  they  arc  without  dtrpth,  The>'  are 
bold  without  grace,  strong  without  beauty,  clever 
without  wi>idom,  well -conducted  without  cre- 
ative morality,  obedient  without  an  independent 
sense  of  reverence.  We  are  still  at  the  stage 
of  laying  foundations,  and  because  of  this  alone 

■    T^HE  leading  article  in  the  Contemporary 

f  Rei>inv  for  Januar>'  may  be  cliaracter- 

izcd  as  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Slavs. 

u-liich,  although  signed  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 

seems   to  owe   its   inspiration   to   an   exalted 

t  source  hinted  at  rather  than  revealed.  What- 
ever this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Stead  as- 
sures the  Slavonic  peoples  oi  tlie  grandeur  of 
their  future  destinies  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  or  his  unknown  inspircr  im- 
plores them  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience 
for  a  time. 


I 
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the  nation  likes  a  founding  policy,  an  npstart 
imperialism.  William  11.  is  the  croperor  of  the 
mercantile  interests,  materialistic  despite  hii 
romantic  leanings,  impersonal  despite  his  "  im- 
pulsiveness;"  he  is  a  will  and  a  self-conscious 
force,  but  devoid  of  higher  critical  judgment, 
and  therefore  without  fixed  aims ;  he  is  a  man 
all  for  the  moment,  having  none  of  the  instincts 
of  genius ;  and  he  is  of  the  kind  who  seek  en- 
joyment without  cultured  taste.  He  is  an  em- 
peror of  the  general  commerce  illusion,  a  prince 
of  all  the  faults  of  a  transition  period.  The 
merchant,  now  aTl-powerftil  in  the  land,  has, 
with  offensive  tenderness,  dubbed  him  his  "best 
travelinR  salesman."  This  crowned  "traveling 
salesman  "  it  is  to  whom  our  nation,  which  has 
become  a  business  nation,  has  so  long  cried 
"  hnil !  "  since  it  lias  pruwn  rich  under  his  rule; 
and  him  it  is  whom  the  nation  is  now  scolding 
when  his  mistakes  tlircalen  to  injure  business. 


THE    ARRIVAL   OK  THE  SLAVS. 


THE  CINDERELLA   OF   EUROPE. 

The  article  opens  by  a  declaration  that  the 
coming  of  the  Slav  into  his  kingdt>m  is  a  fact 
compared  with  which  the  fortunes  of  kings 
and  emperors  are  as  dust  In  the  balance. 
Says  Mr.  Stead: 

Of  alt  the  great  races  of  Europe  the  Slavs 
have  received  the  fewest  favors  from  the  fates. 
Providence  has  been  to  them  a  cruel  stepmother. 
They  have  been  cradled  in  adversity  and  reared 
in  the  midst  of  misfortunes  which  might  well 
have  broken  their  ipirit.  From  century  to  cen- 
tury they  have  been  the  prey  of  conquerors, 
European  and  Asiatic  When,  as  in  Russia, 
they  were  able  to  .nsscrt  their  independence  of 
Tartar  and  Turk,  they  could  only  do  so  by  sub- 
mitting to  an  autocrat  whose  }-okc  was  seldom 
easy  and  whose  burden  was  never  light  But 
for  this  Cinderella  of  Europe  the  light  is  rising 
in  the  darkness,  and  there  are  not  lacking  signs 
that  in  the  future  the  despised  kitchen-maid  may 
jet  be  the  belle  of  the  ball. 

In  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  pa.tt 
Mr.  Stead  claims  for  Catlicrinc  11.,  although 
of  German  birth,  the  right  to  be  regarded  as 


the  tutelary  genius  of  the  Slavonic  race.   We 
quutc  his  words: 

Herself  a  German,  she  nevertheless  appre- 
ciated keenly  the  distinctive  genius  of  the 
Slavonic  race.  Russia,  the  first  of  the  Slavs 
to  become  independent,  the  first  also,  as  she 
fondly  believed,  to  become  ailtured.  was  m  her 
eyes  destined  to  achieve  a  great  historic  mis- 
sion. Russia  was  tn  be  the  elder  brother  of  all 
the  Slavs,  the  dcltvcrcr  and  the  helper  of  the 
younger  races.  N*or  was-lhat  a!l.  In  her  more 
exalted  moments  she  dreamed  of  making  the 
Slav  the  link  between  two  continents,  the  med- 
iator belweej)  Europe  and  Asia,  the  great  bridge 
between  East  and  West  Toward  this  end  she 
labored,  often  with  but  little  wisdom,  but  with 
unswerving  instinct  She  was  baffled  by  the 
unfitness  of  her  instruments  and  the  inadequacy 
of  her  resources.  But  despite  all  disappoint- 
ment Catherine,  judged  by  her  aspirations  and 
even  by  the  comparative  success  with  which  she 
began  their  realisation,  will  always  r.ink  as  one 
of  the  greatest  rulers  of  Ihe  world.  Only  now 
in  our  day.  when  the  Slavs  are  awakened  all 
along  the  lim*,  do  mm  begin  to  see  not  only  the 
greatness  and  the  glory  of  her  ideal,  hut  the 
possibility  of  its  realization  on  the  lines  which 
she  laid  down. 

Instead  of  magnifying  the  importance  of 
Austro-Hungarian  action  in  Husnia,  Mr. 
Stead  minimizes  it.  After  ciuoting  the  fig- 
ures of  the  birth-rate  for  the  different  Euro- 
pean national  stocks,  he  nays: 

It  only  needs  a  nile-of-three  sum  to  demon- 
strate the  inevitableness  of  Slav  ascendency  in 
eastern  and  central  Europe.  This  fact  should 
convince  ever>-  patriotic  Slav  that  precipitancy 
is  treason  and  that  patience  should  be  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour.  The  Slavs  alone  of  the  East- 
em  races  can  truly  sa^  that  "Time  is  on  our 
side."  For  them  to  gain  time  is  all  impon-tnt. 
They  can   afford  to  wait     It  is  irritating,  no 
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doubt,  that  the  paw  of  the  Aastrian  should  dig 
its  claws  a  little  deeper  into  the  Servian  prov- 
inces, but  it  is  an  inconvenience  as  passing, 
even  if  it  is  as  annoying,  as  the  measles  or  the 
whooping-cough.  The  dominating  fact,  every 
day  becoming  more  supreme,  is  not  the  change 
of  the  Jahel  "  Occupation "  to  the  label  "  An- 
nexation." It  is  that  all  day  and  all  night  with 
the  undeviating  regularity  of  the  movements  of 
the  planets  in  their  orbits  the  surging  tide  of 
Slavonian  life  rises  higher  and  ever  higher.  The 
wtwnen  who  fill  the  cradle  are  more  potent  in 
the  end  than  all  the  warriors  of  all  the  kings. 

IS   IT  THE  DAYDAWN    OF  THE   SLAV? 

Hence,  continues  Mr.  Stead,  enthusiastic- 
ally, they  are  right  who  say  that  the  day  of 
the  Slav  is  dawning  rosy-red  in  the  ever- 
filled  cradle  of  the  Slavonian  home. 

The  scepter  of  empire  lies  hid  in  the  teeming 
womb  of  the  mother.  But  with  patience  and 
unity  the  triumph  of  the  Slavs  will  be  achieved 
without  any  shock  of  battle.  It  is  enough  to 
keep  pouring  the  new  wine  of  lusty  Slavonian 
life  into  the  womout  leather  bottles  of  the  Aus- 
trian realm  to  secure  the  ultimate  victory. 
Hence  it  would  be  the  height  of  political  un- 
wisdom for  the  Slavs  to  challenge  a  conflict 
with  their  rivals  on  the  battlefield,  when  certain 
victory  is  assured  if  they  will  but  await  the 
reinforcements,  creating  those  new  battalions 
of  the  future,  which  are  night  and  day  being 
bom  into  the  Slavonian  world. 

The  day  of  cast-iron  empires,  we  are  re- 
minded in  conclusion,  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  new  century  begins  the  era  of 
decentralization  and  federation. 


In  one  form  or  another  the  whole  vast  stretch 
of  country  from  Petersburg  to  Prague  and  from 
Prague  to  Adrianople  will  be  covered  by  a 
federation  or  federations  of  free  self-governing 
states,  as  peaceful  as  the  Swiss  cantons,  in 
which  the  Slavs,  by  the  sheer  force  of  numbers, 
will  of  necessity  be  in  the  ascendant.  Nor  will 
it  be  surprising  if  the  despairing  effort  of  the 
German  to  stem  the  tide  of  destiny  in  Posen 
should  lead,  to  the  addition  of  the  German 
.  Polish  lands  to  the  federation  of  the  future. 

The  chief  danger,  almost  the  only  serious 
danger,  that  threatens  to  retard  the  inevita- 
ble triumph,  is  the  fatal  tendency  to  anarchy 
that  has  ever  been. the  bane  of  the  Slavonian 
peoples. 

It  was  this  that  ruined  Poland.  It  may  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  coming  of  the  Slav  into  his 
kingdom.  If  we  had  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels  we  would  cry  aloud  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  Slavonian  peoples:.  "In  unity  is  your 
strength.  United  you  can  conquer  all  your 
foes.  Disunited  you  will  remain  the  despised 
and  impotent  thralls  of  your  neighbors.  Peace! 
Peace  among  yourselves !  Patience  and  Unity, 
by  those  watchwords  you  will  conquer."  If 
these  counsels  prevail,  then  the  good  seed  which 
Catherine  sowed  in  the  dark  days  of  storm 
and  tempest  may  spring  up  and  ripen  for  the 
glorious  golden  harvest.  Then  may  be  fulfilled 
her  majestic  vision  of  the  advent  of  the  mighty 
kingdom  of  Slavonia,  which  will  represent  more 
than  the  splendor  of  ancient  Rome;  more  than 
the  vainly  desired  perfection  of  classic  Hellas; 
more  than  the  would-be  imperialism  of  ubiqui- 
tous England.  And  the  waning  starlight  of 
the  West  may  be  quenched,  absorbed,  extin- 
guished, by  the  undreamt-of  magnificence  of 
Ea.stern  dawn. 


A  PREMATURE  AND   DANGEROUS   PEACE. 


CUCH  are  the  terms  in  which  General 
Kuropatkin,  writing  in  McClure's  for 
January,  characterizes  the  treaty  ctnicluded 
at  Portsmouth.  Peace  was  neither  desired 
nor  needed  by  the  Russian  army.  Never  in 
her  whole  military  history  had  Russia  sent 
into  the  field  forces  of  such  strength  as  in 
September,  1905.  A  million  men,  "  well 
organized,  seasoned  by  fighting,  and  supplied 
with  officers  upon  whom  thorough  reliance 
could  be  placed,  were  preparing  to  continue 
the  bloody  conflict  with  the  Japanese,"  when 
they  "  unexpectedly  received  the  fatal  news 
that    an    agreenoent    .  .      had    been 

reached  at  Portsmouth."  The  real  causes 
for  the  conclusion  of  "  this  unfortunate 
peace  were,"  the  General  maintains,  "painful 
internal  dfsorders,  and  a  hostile,  or  at  best 
an  indifierent,  sentiment  among  the  Russian 
public  toward  the  war,"    The  actual  condi- 


tion of  the  army  in  Manchuria  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

We  had,  at  that  time,  rid  ourselves  largely 
of  the  older  reserves  by  sending  them  to  the 
rear  guard,  and  had  ipbtained  in  exchange  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  young  men, — new  re- 
cruits, enlisted  as  regulars,  a  great  proportion 
of  whom  had  volunteered  to  join  the  army. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  army  was  filled  up  to  its  full  comple- 
ment. It  had  received  machine  guns  and  bat- 
teries of  howitzers;  field  railways  insured  the 
transportation  of  supplies  to  the  army ;  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  were  at  last  on  hand; 
the  wireless  telegraph  had  arrived ;  the  trans- 
portation department  had  been  enlarged ;  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  was  excel- 
lent. 

By  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  com- 
manding officers  General  Kuropatkin  had 
convinced  the  troops  that  without  a  victory 
it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  any  one  to  show 


himself  in  Russia,  and  so  thoroughly  had 
this  feeling  bccomo  rooted  that  even  the  re- 
serves were  heard  to  remark:  "The  women 
will  make  fun  of  us  if  wc  do  not  return 
home  as  conquerors," 

japan's  resources  exhausted. 

According  to  information  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  general  staff,  Japan,  at  the  time 
of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  had  "begun  to 
weaken  both  morally  and  materially."  Her 
entire  available  peace  force  consisted  of  103,- 
000  men,  and  her  reserves  of  315.000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  418.000  men.  As  during  the 
war  more  than  1 .000,000  men  were  called 
to  arms,  the  drain  on  the  population  was 
enormous.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  for 
raw  recruits  to  be  sent  into  the  field,  but 
men  who  had  already  served  out  their  time 
in  the  reserve  had  to  be  drafted  into  the 
regular  army.  Among  the  Japanese  who 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  Russians  were 
"  some  who  were  almost  boys,  and  side  by 
side  with  them  others  who  were  almost  aged 
men."  Concerning  the  Japanese  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded,  General  Kuropatfcjn 
writes: 

In  the  cemetery  of  horwr  at  Tolcio  alone 
60.000  were  buried  whn  had  been  slaJn  in  battle, 
and  to  these  must  Iw  added  50.000  wlii>  died  of 
Ihcir  wounds.  Thus  the  Japanese  suffered  bat- 
tle losses  of  110.000  men, — chat  t*.  to  say,  a  num- 
ber almost  e<|ual  to  the  entire  army  on  a  peace 
footing.  Our  losses,  compared  with  our  army 
of  1,000^000,  were  several  times  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Japanese.  During  the  war  554.000 
men  were  treated  in  the  Japanese  hospitals,  220,- 
000  of  thetn  being  wounded.  Counting  in  with 
the  killed  and  wounded  those  who  died  from 
disease,  the  Japanese  tost  i.^5flOo  men. 

The  Japanese  suffered  particularly  heavy  losses 
among  their  officers,  hut  their  gener.^]  losses 
were  trcmcnrfous.  Owing  to  the  doggedoess 
with  which  they  fought,  whole  regiments  and 
brigades  of  Japanese  were  almost  completely 
annihilated  by  us.  This  was  the  case  m  the 
battle  at  Putilov  Crater,  on  October  2,  1904. 
and  again  during  the  battles  of  February,  1905- 
In  the  battle  of  Liao-Yang  and  Mukden  the 
majority  of  the  Japanese  troops  attacking  our 
position  from  the  front  suffered  hea\Tr  bsses, 
.-ind  were  unsuccessful 

JAPANESE    WEAKEN    ON    FIELD   OF    BATTLE. 

After  paying  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
valor  of  the  Japanese  and  to  "  the  doggcd- 
ness  with  which  they  fouglit,"  the  Russian 
general  goes  on  to  say; 

The  constantly  increasing  stubbornness  of  our 
own  troops  in  battle  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
affect  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  Japanese  army. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  ...  the  raw 
recruits,  hurriedly  drilled,  could  not  develop  the 


same  power  of  resisl.-ince  and  the  same  entfiu- 
siastic  dash  forward  that  the  Japanese  possessed 
during  the  first  campaign.  .  .  .  We  no 
lunger  noticed  the  enterprise,  dash,  and  vigi- 
lance that  they  b.id  previously  displayed.  .  .  . 
Weariness  of  the  war  was  plainly  expressed. 
Opposite  the  position  of  the  First 
Siberian  Corps,  one  day.  a  Japanese  company 
in  full  strength  surrendered  as  prisoners, — 
something  that  had  never  occurred  before. 
.  .  .  Tlic  English  writer,  Korrcgaard.  who 
was  with  the  Japanese  army  during  the  siege 
of  Purl  Arthur,  bears  testimony  lu  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  jKitriotic  feehng  with  which 
the  Japanese  had  been  carrying  on  the  war. 
One  of  the  reserves  lold  him  that  one  of  the 
regimaits  had  even  refused  to  march  to  an 
attack. 

EUROPEAN       FINANCIAL      SUPPORT      WITH- 
DRAWN   FROM    JAPAN. 

At  this  time  also  Japan  "  could  not  fail  to 
be  worried  by  the  coolness  toward  her  ruc- 
cesses  that  began  to  be  shown  by  the  powers 
of  Kurope  and  America."  Money  was 
harder  and  harder  to  get;  and,  "  to  all  ap- 
pearances, the  Japanese  were  troubled  even 
as  to  how  they  could  supply  their  artillery 
sufficient  ammunition  at  tlie  proper  time." 
With  this  change  in  public  opinion  toward 
Japan,  and  the  increasing  prccariousncss  of 
her  financial  condition,  General  Kuropatkin 
considers  that 

only  one  big  success  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
troops  wa>i  reipiired  to  bring  about  a  strong 
reaction  in  Jajian  and  among  the  Japanese 
troops.  With  (lie  exhaustion  of  her  liuanetal 
resources,  by  stubbornly  continuing  the  war,  we 
might  speedily  have  brought  Japan  to  seek  a 
peace  that  would  have  been  both  honorable  and 
advantageous  to  us. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  NEXT  WAR. 

In  closing  his  interesting  scries  of  menv- 
oirs,  General  Kuropatkin  leaves  no  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  his  readers  that  Russia  will 
fight  tu  recover  her  lost  prestige.  After  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  of  purifying  and  re- 
generating the  army,  and  expressing  his^  be- 
lief that  his  country,  "summoned  by  her 
monarch  to  a  new  life,  will  speedily  recover 
from  her  temporary  shock."  he  lays  down 
the  following  lines  "  for  success  in  the  future 
war  probable  in  the  Far  East  " : 

First,  to  have  free  for  use  all  our  armed 
forces ;  second,  to  have  at  our  disposal  a  strong 
railway  connection  between  far  eastern  Siberia 
and  European  Russia;  third,  to  prepare  the 
waterwajTi  of  Siberia  for  the  movement  of  heavy 
freight  from  west  to  cast;  fourth,  to  remove  the 
base  of  the  army  as  far  as  possible  from  itu- 
ropcan  Russia  into  Siberia;  and.  fifth,  chief  of 
all,  to  prepare  to  carry  on  s  new  work  not  with 
tlie  army  alone,  but  w^ith  a  united,  patriotic,  and 
enthusiastic  Russian  nation. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH.     . 
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THE  SOUTHERNMOST  AMERICAN   GOLD-FIELD. 


npO  nine  persons  out  of  ten  the  region  at 
"  the  extreme  south  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent  is  a  terra  incognita.  South  of 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  north  of  Cape 
Horn  is  an  archipelago  of  islands  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  largest  member  of  the 
group,  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Through  the 
southern  part  of  the  archipelago  runs  from 
east  to  west  Beagle  Channel.  To  the  north 
of  the  strait  is  Patagonia,  which  represents 
the  southern  end  of  the  American  mainland. 
The  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  are 
owned  partly  by  Chile  and  partly  by  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Gold  has  been  actively 
worked  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan; and  an  interesting  account  of  its  distri- 
bution is  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Geolo- 
gy by  Mr.  R.  A,  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  who  visited 
the  Strait  in  1907.  As  to  the  discovery  of 
the  precious  metal,  he  writes: 

Gold  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  south- 
em  Patagonia  by  the  Chileans  over  forty  years 
ago,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
native  Indians  at  a  much  earlier  date,  but  it  has 
been  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  to  attract 
general  attention  only  in  the  last  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years.  The  gold  in  the  gravels  of 
Rio  de  las  Minas,  near  Punta  Arenas,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  discoveries.  .  .  .  Another 
early  discovery  was  the  gold  in  the  beach  sands 
near  Cape  Virgins,  at  the  eastern  entrance  to 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which  was  first  discov- 
ered about  1876,  but  not  actively  worked  until 
1884.  Then  considerable  excitement  followed, 
and  prospecting  parties  overran  a  large  part  of 
southern  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Though  it  has  been  profitably  worked  In 
certain  localities  only,  gold  has  been  found 
to  be  very  generally  distributed  almost  all 
through  the  Magellan  region.  The  old 
method  of  working  the  mines  was  to  gather 
the  gold  in  pans,  sluice-boxes,  etc.,  but  about 
the  year  1904  preparations  were  made  to  use 
steam  dredges.  This  started  the  boom 
afresh. 

With  the  introduction  of  steam  dredges  it  be- 
came possible  to  handle  the  gravel  much  more 
cheaply  and  in  much  larger  quantities.  From 
all  over  Chile  and  Argentine  again  came  the 
gold-seekers,  with  some  from  a  still  greater 
distance,  and  the  usually  almost  deserted  Strait 
of  Magellan  became  animated  with  small  craft. 
Since  niat  time,  though  the  excitement  has  sub- 
sided, work  on  the  gold  deposits  has  steadily 
progressed.  .  .  .  There  were,  in  1907,  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  dredges  in  operation  or  be- 
ing constructed,  and  the  gold  industry  of  the 
region  promises  soon  to  become  a  far  more  im- 
portant business  than  in  the  days  of  hand  work. 

The  most  active  operations  are  carried  on 


on  the  main  island  of  Tierra.  del  Fuego,  just 
across  the  strait  from  Punta  Arenas,  the 
headquarters  of  the  industry  being  Porvenir, 
a  prosperous  little. town  of  about  800  people. 
The  mines  are  mostly  many  miles  inland.  The 
principal  center  of  civilization  in  the  entire 
region  is  Punta  Arenas,  whose  name  means 
"  Sandy  Point,"  referring  to  the  spit  of  sand 
on  which  it  is  built, 

Punta  Arenas  is  in  53°  9'  42"  south  latitude, 
and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  south- 
erly town  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  was  started  by  the  Chilean 
Government  as  a  penal  colony  in  1843,  but  its 
location  at  that  time  was  further  south  than  at 
present.  A  few  years  later,  in  1849,  it  was 
moved  to  where  it  now  stands.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  the  scene  of  much  disturbance,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  frightful  bloodshed 
and  massacre  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  have 
blackened  its  history.  The  Chilean  Government 
finally  ceased  using  it  as  a  penal  colony  and  en- 
couraged settlement  by  free  Chileans. 

Punta  Arenas  is  the  Antarctic  metropolis, 
just  as  Dawson  City,  on  the  Yukon  River,  is 
the  Arctic  metropolis.  Beyond  both,  civiliza- 
tion ceases. 

So  far  as  known,  the  gold  of  the  Magellan 
region  is  in  alluvial  or  placer  deposits.  Only 
a  few  gold-bearing  veins  have  been  found. 
The  deposits  in  stream-beds  and  on  hillsides 
range  in  gold-content  from  a  few  cents  to  a 
dollar  or  more  per  cubic  yard,  most  of  the 
ground  yielding  from  25  cents  to  50  cents 
per  yard.  On  the  beaches  the  gold  is  some- 
times well  up  on  the  shore,  at  others  near  the 
water  level,  and  in  some  places  it  is  below 
the  water  level.  It  is  associated  with  large 
quantities  of  black  sand  and  small  garnets. 
Whether  from  the  creeks,  the  hillsides,  or  the 
beaches,  the  gold  is  quite  pure,  occurring 
usually  in  fine  particles.  Sometimes  small 
nuggets  about  the  size  of  lima  beans  are  met 
with,  but  as  yet  no  large  ones  have  been 
found.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Magel- 
lan gold  deposits,  Mr.  Penrose  advances  the 
fallowing  theory: 

The  alluvial  deposits  in  the  creeks  and  on  the 
hillsides  have  doubtless  been  derived  from  the 
erosion  of  gold-bearing  rocks,  and  though  such 
rocks  have  not  been  found  to  any  great  extent 
in  the  region,  they  nevertheless  probably  exist 
and  may  sometime  be  discovered.  If  the  Magel- 
lan region  represents  the  partly  submerged 
southern  end  of  the  continent,  many  of  these 
deposits  may  have  been  originalljr  formed  as 
ordinary  alluvial  deposits  hi(;h  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  brought  down  during  the  sinking  era 
to  a  much  lower  level,  while  some  of  them  may 
have  been  completely  submerged  in  the  sea. 


The  gold  has  been  concentrated  by  being 
washed  over  anj  over  again  on  the  beaches, 
some  of  which,  after  having  been  carefully 
worked  for  gold,  will,  after  a  storm  or  an 
unusually  high  tide,  become  quite  rich  again. 
In  the  Strait  of  Matrotlan  the  tides  nin  as 
fast  as  a  vcr>'  swift  river,  and  as  they  reverse 
their  current  four  times  a  day,  the  conditions 
in  the  Strait  "  represent  a  natural  process  of 
concentration  nut  at  all  unlike  some  of  the 
artificial  processes  that  man  has  found  best 
suited  for  concentrating  gold." 

Prospecting  in  this  region  is  much  more 
difficult  than  in  most  mining  districts,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  territory'. 

Many  a  man  has  lost  his  life  in  his  search 


(or  liotd  in  that  bleak,  inhospitable  region,  while 
many  more  have  rapidly  twcome  discouraged 
and  returned  to  milder  climates.  Most  of  ihe 
traveling  is  done  in  bnals,  as  the  land  is  much 
cut  up  by  deep  tidewater  channels  and  bay^.and 
covered  with  dense  iimlprliriish  or  immense  peat 
bogs;  while  everywhere,  even  on  the  mountain 
sides,  the  soil  is  soft  and  lioKKy.  so  that  walking 
is  difficult  nnd  often  impossible.  .  .  .  The 
mean  winter  Imipcratiire  is  abijut  3.1  degrees  F, 
and  the  mean  summer  temperature  about  50  de- 
grees F. 

The  invasion  of  the  white  man  has  be«i 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  natives,  many  of 
whom  still  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  Yet  "  rhe 
sad  fate  of  most  American  Indians  is  rapidly 
overtaking  theni,  and  they  will  probably  van- 
ish before  the  miners  and  the  cattlemen." 


CHEMISTRY,  AND  OUR   NATION.AL    RESOURCES. 


The  outcomc.^-or,  rather,  one  outcome, 
—of  the  Convention  of  governors  held 
at  the  White  Ifouse  last  May  was  the  selec- 
tion and  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  whole  subject 
and  report  on  actual  conditions  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment. 

Six  months  later,  early  in  December  last, 
the  National  Conser\'ation  Commission  met 
in  Washington  in  joint  conference  with  the 
delegates  of  other  organ izatioas  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  marc  than  twenty  States,  An 
elaborate  report,  showing  the  results  of  six 
months'  arduous  labor,  was  read  at  that 
meeting. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in 
its  latest  published  reference  to  the  subject  of 
conser^-ation  of  natural  re,sourccs,  has  sub- 
mitted for  national  distribution  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Commission.  This  re- 
port has  been  thoroughly  prepared.  It 
makes  a  most  encouraging  showing  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  great  results  achievable  by  a 
persistent  and  immediate  following  up  of 
present  opporrimities  ready  to  be  grasped 
and  prolific,  in  their  several  fields,  of  im- 
mense nation.il  hencfirsi 

Referring  to  the  great  work  done  by  the 
commission  in  the  brief  space  of  time  occu- 
pied,— from  May  to  December, — the  report 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  says: 

The  commission,  in  its  elaliorale  investiga- 
tions, had.  sn  to  speak,  taken  stock  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  its  report,  therefore,  was 
essentially  statistical  in  character.     It  had  tsti- 


[n.ited  the  masfnilude  of  e.ich  particnlar  re- 
source, and  had  studied  the  rale  of  consumption 
of  such  substances  as  himher,  coal,  iron,  etc  It 
<liscu5scd  the  wastage  of  the  land  by  preventable 
erosion,  and  its  effects  not  only  upon  a);;ricul- 
ture  but  also  in  reducing  the  navigability  of 
streams.  Questions  like  these  were  treated  at 
considerable  length. 

With  reference  to  the  method  adopted,  it 
is  remarked  that  the  data  of  the  commission 
were  mainly  classified  under  four  headings, 
viz. :  minerals,  forests,  lands,  and  waters. 
Under  each  heading  the  evils  to  be  remedied 
wpre  pointed  out  with  aU  ilic  empliasis  and 
clearness  which  the  statistical  method  of  in- 
vestigation made  possible. 

The  commission  cleared  llie  grnuiul  for  study 
into  the  prevention  or  limitation  of  future  waste, 
and  the  problem  of  conservation  can  now  be 
taken  up  m  a  more  intelligent  manner  th:iii  has 
been  possible  hitherto.  \Vc  now  know  better 
than  ever  before  what  the  evils  .md  dangers 
really  are;  the  next  step  ta  to  discover  reme- 
dies, and  then,  finally,  to  apply  ibcm.  The  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  aroiued;  the  pco])Ie  of 
the  country  are  aw-ikcnitig  to  the  necessitv  of 
greater  prudence  and  economy  in  the  use  of  our 
resources,  and  definite  lines  of  action  ciin  now 
be  laid  down  with  a  reasonable  probability  that 
lhe>*  will  be  followed.  Fortunately,  the  reports 
of  the  commission  arc  neither  sensational  nor 
unduly  pessimistic;  the  results  of  its  confer- 
ences are  presented  seriously  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  compel  consideration ;  they  are  there- 
fore all  Ihe  more  likely  to  produce  permanent 
cfiFccts  of  great  benefit  to  the  American  people. 
The  utterances  of  the  mere  aUnntst  rarely  carry 
conviction ;  but  disclosures^  like  these  made  by 
the  Conservation  Commis»on  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. 

It  is  oh-wrved  in  the  Chemical  Society's 
report  tliat,  up  to  the  present  moment,  chem- 
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istry  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  commission,  but,  the  report  de- 
clares further: 

Henceforward  the  chemist  must  be  called 
upon  in  many  ways,  for  the  waste  of  resources 
is  often  preventable  by  chemical  agencies. 
Chemistry  has  already  done  enough  to  prove  its 


potency,  and  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  branch 
of  industry.  Adopting  the  classification  of  the 
commission,  we  shall  find  the  chemist  active 
under  every  heading.  Under  minerals,  we  must 
note  that  metallurgy  is  essentially  a  group  of 
chemical  processes  by  which  the  metals  are  sep- 
arated from  the  ores,  a  separation  which  may 
be  either  wasteful  or  economical. 


SOME  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  ESTIMATES  OF  POE. 


JN  connection  with  the  Foe  centenary  cele- 
brations one  cannot  fail  to  detect  the 
evident  eagerness  on  the  part  of  writers  of 
recent  notices  of  the  poet  to  atone  for  past 
neglect,  and  to  indulge  in  "  superlatives  of 
praise,"  such  as  "  the  most  original  genius 
of  American  literature,"  "  the  literary  wiz- 
ard," "  the  transcendant  poetic  genius  of 
America,"  all  of  which  contrast  strangely 
with  the  half-hearted  recognition  which  the 
poet  has  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen.  M  r.  Morris  BachcUer 
(January  Munsey's)  gives  it  as  lis  opinion 
tTiat  if  the  whole  body  of  those  who  have 
made  a  name  for  them- 
selves in  American  litera- 
ture were  passed  in  review 
Longfellow  would  be 
named  as  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  Emerson,— or 
possibly  Whitman, — 
would  be  chosen  by  many 
as  the  most  original,  but 
that,  "  taking  him  for  all 
in  all,  most  judges  would 
agree  that  the  palm  for 
originality  belongs  to  Ed- 
gar Allan  Foe."  Foe,  we 
are  told,  resembled  his 
mother,  who  as  an  actress 
"  won  the  hearts  of  those 
who  saw  her  by  her  arch- 
ness, her  romantic  grace, 
and  her  exceeding  sensi- 
tiveness." This  sensitive- 
ness, Mr.  Bacheller  con- 
siders, "  did  much  to 
make  Foe  the  remarkable 
master  of  prose  and  poetry 
that  he  afterward  be- 
came." 


So  susceptible  was  he  to 
tmy  impression  that  we 
mignt  call  his  nature  almost 
feminine.  In  the  world  of 
imagination  this  quality 
stimulated  all  his  pow- 
ers. .  In  the  prosaic,  exter- 


nal world  of  fact  it  made  his  life  unhappy,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  his  prema- 
ture end.  A. man  of  more  robust  physique  and 
of  steadier  nerves  would  have  kept  his  friends 
and  would  have  established  himself  in  a  settled 
home;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  save 
the  Poe  who  really  lived  could  have  written 
"The  Bells"  and  "The  Raven"  and  some  of 
the  strangely  romantic  stories  which  have  made 
his  name  immortal  on  both  hemispheres.  One 
ought  to  remember  this  peculiar  sensitiveness  in 
judging  him. 

Not  only  is  Poe  the  most  original;  he  is 
unique.  Walt  Whitman, — to  quote  Mr. 
Bacheller  further, — "  is  to  be  styled  eccentric 
rather  than  original.     Emerson  crystallized 
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in  hrtlliant  phrases  the  wtsdora  that  hnd  he- 
lunged  ta  men  betore  him.  But  Pof,  sensi- 
tive almost  to  the  point  of  neurasthenia, 
stands  quite  alone,  not  merely  in  our  litera- 
ture, but  in  all  literature." 

His  cxijiiisilv  seii^c  nf  Eiarmony  was  aMe  lo 
evokf  from  our  laiiguaK*-'  coinhiiiaiinn:*  u( 
words  which,  as  Tennyson  saiJ  u{  poetry,  keep 
continually    riiiRinK    "  lirtlc    IiclU    of    chanirc." 

,  .'  .  !t  was  this  cxirnordinan-  gift,  this 
wuaril-!ikc  cuniniand  of  Itnkliiiij;.  silvery  words 
and  cadences,  wliicb  siirrcd  Kmerson  to  impa- 
tience and  led  hjm  to  call  Poc  "  the  jingle- 
man.".  There  is  hlltc  iioed  lo  speak  of  what  he 
did  in  prose.  Here,  too,  hi«  sensilivcncss  is 
scarcely  I«S4  conspictions.  while  ht«  imaginaiion. 
at  times  groiesque,  at  <»ili<?r  times  roiiianlic. 
plays  like  sunmier  liKhliiini^  ilirnngh  the  page; 
whicl)  one  most  readily  recalls. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell,  in  Srribner's  for 
Janu.ir>-.  is  somewhat  paradnxicil  in  hi-;  criti- 
cism of  Poc.  In  his  opening  paragraph,  he 
says: 

There  is  no  more  rfTcclive  way  of  realizing 
the  distinction  of  Foe's  genius  than  by  imagin- 
ing American  literature  without  him. 

Further  on  in  his  article  he  remarks; 

The  truth  is  it  is  itilc  to  endeavor  to  make  a 

i great  writer  of  Poe,  because,  whatever  his 
merits  as  a  literary  artist,  his  writinKs  lack  the 
clcmentit  not  only  of  great,  but  of  real,  litera- 
ture. 

Between  these  two  apparently  contra- 
dictory statrtncnt.s  he  says: 

Poe's  antagonism  instinctively  ittclicd  him  to 
art.  He  is  in  fact  the  soliiary  artist  of  our 
elder  literature.  This  is  hts  distinction  ai^d  will 
remain  such.  .  .  .  Poe's  art  was  unalloyed. 
ll  was  scrupulously  devoid,  at  any  rate,  of  any 
aim  except  that  of  pr.Khicing  an  efti-ct,  and  gen- 
erally overspri-ad,  if  only  occasionally  clothed 
with  the  intpgument  of  beauty.  As  such  it  was 
in  America  at  the  time  an  exotic.  Mil  great 
service  to  his  country  is  in  a  word  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  exotic.  ...  In  his  bands  the 
method  and  even  the  material  that  he  adopted 
lesidted  in  a  very  striking  boily  of  wnrk,  which 
still  has  the  Cf>mpaclness  and  dcfniitiini  of  a 
I  miiniimciit.  Incarnatcil  in  the  vivid  forms  hii) 
^Kpronounced  inilivtduality  imagined,  illn-^t rated 
^■Xy  the  energy  of  his  gwiins,  the  siiiril  of  roman- 
^■lici^m  entered  the  portals  of  our  literature  and 
^pilluminatcd  its  staid  precincts. 

Poe  hat!  "  wh.it  might  be  called  the  tech- 

■  nica!  temperament."  As  a  technician  "  his 
most  notewofthy  success  is  the  cnmpleteness 
of  his  effect.  He  understood  to  perfection 
the  value  of  tone  In  a  composition,  and  tone 
b  an  clement  that  is  almost  invaluable." 
I  Speaking  of    Poe's   talcs,    Mr.   Brownell 
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them,  hut  it  is  a  repellent  power.  In  fact,  hll 
most  characteristic  hmitation  as  an  artist  is  the 
limited  character  of  ilic  pleavnre  he  givrs.  lie 
has  a  perverse  instinct  for  re.*tncting  it  to  that 
produced  by  pain.  ...  In  the  most  chfirac- 
leristtr  of  his  writings  thi^  motive  is  exactly 
that  of  the  f-it  boy  in  "  Pickwick."  who  ai»- 
noimceil  lo  his  easily  thrilletl  auditors  that  he 
was  going  to  make  their  llcsh  creep.  ...  A 
writer  who  declares  at  e%"vry  turn  bis  constant 
harping  on  the  string  of  "horror"  fails  in  his 
atiempt.  ...  In  most  instances  it  may  be 
said  that  one  does  mil  set  cnnugh  pain  out  of 
P(e  to  receive  any  great  amount  of  pleasure 
from  faim. 

Poe's  theor>*  of  poetry-  "  is  briefly  that  it 
h.is  nothing  to  do  with  truth,  that  it  i&  con- 
cerned solely  with  heaut>-,  .nnd  th.it  its  high- 
est expression  is  the  note  of  sadness," — the 
sadder  the  herter. 

Two  things  arc  made  perfcclly  clear  hy  such 
theorizing ;  One.  that  the  theorist  is  primarily 
not  a  poet,  but  an  arii.si, — concerned,  not  with 
expression,  but  effect :  and  the  other,  that  he  is 
not  a  natural  hul  an  eccentric  artist,  since  liad- 
nc-is  vnluniary  and  predetermined  is  artificial 
and  morbid.  "The  Raven"  itself. — imdoubt- 
eflly  Poe's  star  performance. — conlirras  these 
inductionii.  It  is  not  a  moving  poem.  .  .  . 
WTiaiever  injuslice  is  done  its  real  genesis  is 
Poe's  farrago  about  it.  "  The  Raven  "  is  in  con- 
ception and  execution  exceptionally  cold-blooded 
poetry,  Hul  distinctly  on  the  plane  of  artifice, 
it  is  admirable  art. 

Mr.  Pcrciva!  Pollard,  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  January  to,  relates  that  when 
Gcorg  Urandcs  was  asked  what  external  in- 
Buences  he  deemed  paramount  in  French  lit- 
erature, he  put  Itrst  the  name  of  Edi^ar  Al- 
lan Poe.  And  Mr.  Pollard  adds  that,  in  the 
cr)iirse  of  a  visit  to  Germany,  he  h,is  found 
there  (]uite  as  many  artistic  sons  of  Poe  as 
are  known  to  be  in  Krance.  "  Wherever  >'ou 
go  on  the  Continent  ot  Europe  you  will  find 
they  know  only  one  American  man  of  letters, 
—Poe."  This  fact,  he  says,  in  effect,  is  a 
notable  commentary  on  Henry  James*  criii- 
ctstn  that  as  between  Baudelaire  and  Poe, 
"  Poe  was  much  the  greater  charlatan  of 
the  t^vo,  as  well  as  the  greater  genius." 
James  added  that  "  an  enthusiasm  for  Poc  is 
the  mark  of  a  decidedly  prittiitive  siaee  of 
reflection."  As  ffir  Mr.  Brownell,  whom 
Mr.  Pollard  designates  as  "  a  airrent  calam- 
ity in  criticism  "  { how  these  critics  love  one 
anotherl),  the  latter  has  "only  made  Mr. 
Jamtrs'  argument  more  meticulous."  Mr. 
Pollard  is  ver>'  severe  on  the  American  public 
for  delaying  so  long  the  appreciation  which 
was  Poe's  just  due. 

We  here  in  America  have  come  but  slowly 
and  half-heartedly  to  a  cotKlusion  that  liurope 
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reached  several  decades  ago.  For  purposes  of 
celebration,  our  courage  propped  by  our  num- 
bers and  the  contagion  of  being  members  of  a 
crowd,  we  are  about  to  do  all  possible  honor  to 
the  name  of  Poe.  We  shall  be  magnanimous; 
we  shall  forgive  one*  another  the  many  little 
cowardices  of  the  past,  and  join  pompously  in 
solemn  appreciation  of  one  the  rumor  of  whose 
genius  seems  somehow  too  true  to  be  denied. 
.  .  .  Since  posterity  has  in  some  curious 
and  unexpected  manner  done  its  work  without 
consulting  us, — who  had  imagined  ourselves  ^s 
quite  properly  playing  the  part  of  posteritj, — 
well,  we  shall  have  to  pretend  that  we  agree 
with  her.  .  .  .  Much  spilling  of  ink,  many 
professorial  gentlemen  in  earnest  conclave, 
even  a  bust  or  so,  or  a  statue, — yes,  with  the 
poet  safely  dead  these  hundred  years,  and  Eu- 
rope determined  to  remember  him,  we  shall 
certainly  have  to  go  through  wi*h  the  thing. 

Alluding  to  the  poet's  unfortunate  addic- 
tion to  intoxicants,  Mr.  Pollard  contrasts 
him  vi^ith  Verlaine  and  Villon ;  and  he  ob- 
serves : 

These  did  no  harm  to  others.  But  what  did 
poor  Poe  do  to  others?  .  .  .  No,  the  an- 
swer to  those  who  only  yesterday  said  "  Drunk- 
ard," when  Poe's  name  was  mentioned, — though 
now,  wilh  the  votive  offerings  and  the  incense 
in  the  air,  they  are  as  humbly  devout  as  only 
Pharisees  can  be, — is  the  answer  that  Lincoln 
made  when  they  told  him  of  Grant's  fondness 
for  whisky.  Yes,  if  only  one  could  find  some 
of  that  brew  of  Poe's  and  ladle  it  out  to  our 
latter-day  American  poets!  .  .  .  He  drank; 
but  that  is  nothing.  Here  is  the  great  sin  he 
committed:  He  was  not  a  gay  drunkard.  As 
a  roysterer  Poe  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  Pollard  thus  delivers  himself  on  Poe's 
place  in  American  literature: 

Well,  we  have  come  well  toward  sanity  if  we 
stay  in  our  present  celebrating  mood.  For  be- 
sides Poe  there  has  been  no  other  in  America, 
drunk  6r  sober,  so  single  in  devotion  in  art,  so 
careless  of  money,  so  entirely  honest  in  his  lit- 
erature. .  .  .  Poe  was  entirely,  without 
greed  or  selfishness,  a  man  of  letters.  We  have 
had  no  other  such. 

•  It  is  curious  that  at  this  late  day  doubt 
should  still  exist  as  to  the  very  birthplace  of 
the  man  whose  centenary  two  continents 
have  been  celebrating,  Elizabeth  EUicott 
Poe,  a  member  of  his  own  family,  says,  in 
the  February  Cosmopolitan,  that  Poe  was 
born  at  No.  g  Front  Street,  Baltimore,  and 
that  in  the  poet's  family  this  house  has  been 
pointed  out  as  his  birthplace  for  generations ; 
but  Mr.  Bacheller,  in  the  article  cited  above, 
states  that  Poe  was  born  in  Boston  while  his 
mother  was  fulfilling  a  theatrical  engage- 
ment in  that  city ;  and  he  prints  an  announce- 
ment in  the  Boston  Gazette  oi  February  9, 
1809,  congratulating  the  frequenters  of  the 
theater  on  Mrs.  Poe's  recovery,  and  inform- 
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ing  them  that  she  will  make  her  reappear- 
ance the  following  evening. 

In  a  critical  estimate,  in  a  recent  number 
of  Harper's  Weekly,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells, 
in  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  French 
reading  public  has  always  rated  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe  as  a  "  genius,"  says  that,  "  for  us 
Americans  it  has  remained  to  say,  however 
unwillingly,  unhandsomely,  and  uncouthly, 
that  they  do  not  think  so."  While  admit- 
ting that  Poe  is  subtle,  Mr.  Howells  con- 
tends that  he  is  not  delicate.  Comparing 
him  with  Turgeniev  and  Tolstoi,  he  says: 
"  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  how  you 
know  it,  but  it  is  somehow  from  your  sense 
that  the  Russian  masters  are  sincere  artists 
and  the  American  master  is  not."  So  far  as 
I  am  able  to  be  candid  about  it,  concludes 
Mr.  Howells,  "  I  find  that  Poe's  method  is 
always  mechanical,  his  material  mostly  un- 
important." Mr.  Howells,  however,  admits 
Poe's  mastery  of  literary  technique. 


Cht»pln.  Unu1ftii»nhn.  Haydn. 
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TOURING  the  year  uiwn  which  we  have 
just  enlered  will  occur  the  centennials 
of  the  births  of  Mcmlclssohn  ant!  Chopin 
and  of  the  death  ut  Haydn.  In  an  analytical 
study  of  these  three  i,'reat  composers,  which 
appears  in  the  UecemlKr  Dcuische  Revur. 
Dr.  Karl  Reinecke  reminds  us  that  Men- 
delssohn was  born  on  February  3,  180Q,  and 
Chopin  on  March  l  of  the  same  year,  while 
Haydn  died  on  May  31,  1809.  Chopin, 
says  this  German  writer,  the  pride  of  his 
country',  and  a  favorite  in  every  land,  needs 
no  prai>c,  but  Haydn  and  .Mendelssohn  are 
not  cultivated  to-day  as  one  could  wish,  and 
as  they  de.ser\'e,  and  therefore  Jlerr  Reinecke 
confines  his  remarks  to  these  masters  rather 
than  to  Chopin,  whose  creations,  with  few 
exceptions,  arc  for  the  piano  alone. 

Tliougli  there  were  many  parallels  be- 
tween ilaydn  and  Mendelssohn,  there  were 
also  many  startling  cimrrasts  in  their  lives. 
Haydn  lived  to  a  ripe  old  at;r,  whercxs  Men- 
dels«>hn  was  cut  ofE  in  the  prime  (if  life. 
Haydn's  childhood  was  far  from  happy,  and 
after  his  sixth  year  it  was  passed  amonR 
strangers.  Not  so  with  Mendelssohn,  whose 
early  years  were  spent  under  the  paternal 
roof  in  comparative  comfort  and  luxury.  At 
the  ajrc  when  Haydn  uas  wandering  about 
the  streets  of  Vienna  with  no  roof  over  his 
head  hut  the  sky,  Mendelssohn  was  the  fa- 


vored guest  of  Goethe.  By  the  time  that  he 
was  twelve  Mendelssohn  had  composed  sev- 
eral works,  and  he  was  only  sixteen  when  he 
composed  his  famous  octet  for  strings.  Two 
years  later  came  the  overture  to  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Urcam."  In  manh( 
Ha>dn  had  become  a  celebrity,  and  w; 
known  tliroughout  liurope  as  titc  {;;reat< 
authority  on  musical  questions,  but  Alendi 
sohn,  little  more  thim  a  youth,  was  a  fame 
musician  and  composer,  and  he  had  rendei 
the  musiciU  world  the  inuiiortal  service 
resuscitating  Bach's  "  Passion  According 
St.  Matthc%v,"  which  had  lain  dormant 
i-fvcr  a  century,  and  had  been  wcll-nijjh  for*j 
gutten  by  the  music-loving  public 

In  composing  "  The  Creation "  Haydi 
was  the  first  after  Handel  to  create  an 
mortal  oratorio;  while  Mendelssohn  pre 
duced  two  oratorios  of  lasting  importance.- 
"  St.  Paul,"  composed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  and  "  Klijah,"  two  years  before  his  early 
death.  To  b<ith  composers  is  ilue  the  honor 
of  creating  real  national  songs,  AiLslria  is 
indebted  to  Haviin  for  her  national  hyiun. 
"  Gott  crbalte  Franz  Hen  Kahrr."  to  the 
time  of  %vhich  Germans  sing  their  "  Ueutsch- 
land,  Deutsrhland  uber  alleV  while  Men- 
delssohn created  the  touching  parting-song. 
"  Es  hi  beitiniml  in  Gottts  Rat."  and  other 
songs  of  world-wide  fame.     Pure,  absolute 


foi 
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instrumental  music  owes  more  to  Haydn 
than  to  almost  any  other  composer.  A 
charming  characteristic  is  his  never-failing 
humor,  yet  in  his  quartets  and  symphonies 
there  are  also  movements  of  depth,  force,  and 
passion  not  unworthy  of  a  Beethoven.    Men- 


delssohn, who  followed  faithfully  the  models 
of  the  great  classical  masters,  nevertheless  re- 
tained the  personal  note  of  his  own  individu- 
ality, and  succeeded  in  creating  works  which 
attracted  and  inspired  the  younger  composers 
of  his  day. 


MUST  AUSTRIA  AND  SERVIA  FIGHT? 


I  HE  reviews  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent contain  numerous  articles  on  the 
relations  between  Austria  and  Servia,  Euro- 
pean statesmen  and  publicists  generally  re- 
garding this  phase  of  the  Balkan  problem  as 
presenting  the  greatest  danger  of  open  rup- 
ture. The  Austrians  and  Servians  them- 
selves, if  reports  may  be  believed,  look  upon 
war  between  the  two  countries  as  only  a 
question  of  months. 

What  is  looked  upon  by  those  who  claim 
to  know  as  the  official  Austrian  viewpoint, — 
although  presented  anonymously, — apppars 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Danzer's  Armee-Zeitung 
(Vienna).  In  this  article  the  anonymous 
writer  shows  that  Vienna  and  Budapest  are 
seeking  every  pretext  for  a  war  against  the 
Serbs.     He  says  in  effect: 

The  conflict  with  Servia  and  Montenegro  in 
the  present  state  of  things  presents  itself  as  in- 
evitable.   Arms  and  ammunition  are  arriving  in 


Servia,  and  Italy  is  aiding  our  adversary,  and  is 
secretly  preparing  for  war.  '  We  need  an  entente 
with  Turkey,  which,  at  all  costs,  must  become 
our  friend,  and  to  bring  it  about  we  must  give 
financial  support  on  a  large  scale  and  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  all 
comers.  We  must  become  the  immediate  neigh- 
bor of  Turkey  on  a  wider  frontier.  But  we 
cannot  install  ourselves  on  the  Macedonian 
frontier  till  Ser\'ia  and  Montenegro  have  defi- 
nitely disappeared.  Consequently  we  should  not 
avoid  a  conflict  with  these  two  countries,  but 
rather  desire  it  and  hasten  it  on.  In  politics 
only  brutal  egoism  obtains  great  results.  Against 
Italy,  for  instance,  we  could  rouse  Abyssinia, 
and  prepare  a  new  Adoua,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  foment  risings  in  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia. Against  England  we  could  exploit  Egypt 
and  India,  and  with  an  agreement  with  Turkey 
could  provoke  a  pan-Islamic  movement  to  en- 
danger British  rule.  It  is  high  time  that  our 
policy  should  cease  to  be  one  of  daily  expediency, 
and  that  it  should  begin  to  deal  with  the  great 
ends  which  shall  assure  the  development  of  the 
monarchy.  The  first  is  the  estabhshment  of  our 
hegemony    in   the   Balkans,    and    when    this    is 


BOSNIAN    WOMEN    WHO   HAVE  JUST   PARTICIPATED     IN  A  COUNCIL  OF   WAR  IN   SERAJEVO,  THE  BOSNIAN 

CAPITAL. 


THE  n'ARklOlt  WOMEN*  OF  SERVIA. 
IKIfHt  lijr    a  love  iif  fuunlrjr,  llir->  havo  ttnndcd  ilti'msi-lvi'x  Inin   a   "  l.iTnitm 


nnitt-lf  Id  ortlcr  la  b..< 


tif   hcntli,"   soil  ar»  drllllnK 
n-Rdy  to  flRbt  Ihe  bslMl  Austrliui.l 


TtaUnnl  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  expansion  put  10,000,000  effective  fighters  in  the  (icid, 

tov/zTii  tlic  east,  dij^  iiej^g  an  impossibly  large  proportion  of 

When  Bnrun  Acrenthal  has  negotiated  <i  the  healthy  adult  male  population  under  inid- 

reconciliation  between  Austria  and  Turkey  die  age,  so  little  Scrvia's  boast  that  she,  Avith 

and  the  Anglo-l'Vanco-Russian  loan  has  been  2,500,000  people,  could  muster  400,000  well 

realized,    the    Serbs,    remarks    M.    Bcrard.  trained  and  well  disciplined  soldiers  in  wa.r 

conimrnting  upon  the  above  quoted  article,  time,  is  an  exaggerated  estimate.    A  critic  in 

in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  dr  Ptiris.  the  Schitclzerische  AlHitiirhfftr  lUiitter.   of 

will  do  well  to  keep  their  powder  dry.     Bis-  Fraucnfcid    (Switzerland),  points  out   that 

niarck   once   said    that    he    was    Russian    at  the  permanent,  standing  army  of  Scrvia  num- 

St)fia  snd  Auhtn'an  at  Belgrade,  but  M.  Be-  bers  only  32,ooo  men,  that  instead  of  the 

rard  hopM  that  French  diplomacy  uill  re-  legal  tuo  ycnr*'  term  of  active  service  being 

main    Servian    at    Belgrade,    Bulgarian    at  reallj-  rnfunrd.  a  great  many  Servians  spend 


k 


Sofia,  'I'urV'  '  unlwul,  and  honest  and 

national  e.  in  order  to  be  truly 

and  sincerely  irtnnU  at  Paris  and  Austrian 
at  Vienna,  for  hr  fail*  to  «ee  »hat  Auvtria 
^vniiM  gain  by  nich  a  mad  enteipriv  at  that 
s  1 1  ggrsted  by  ttic  tutonymmt*  w  r ; '  »■  r  at 
Vienna. 

The  Sen'iam  are  tlfratSy  worlird  up  to 
almost  the  lighting  pitth.  i-m-o  the  wotnrn 
being  drilled  in  ihr  '  ■i*.    Htji  what 

sort  of  an  arniy   lui> 


srvrniefn  inonthd  and  others  only  thirteen 
monihi  Hith  the  colors,  and  tliat  few  get  a 
yrat  and  n  half"  regular  training.  Besides, 
the  \eat\y  training  p«Tio(ls  of  the  reserves 
and  militia  •r**  vrry  frequently  abridged,  or 
omirtrd  ntlotfrihrr,  from  want  of  sufficient 
fitnd*,  ihf  Servian  fi^ivcrnmcnl,  which  spends 
a  ipiarfrr  o(  If*  wlMdr  revenue  on  the  army, 
(wlirvinK  'hr  inaiiofrnanrr  of  "  Up-to-date  " 
'  I  hf  much  more 
I  ducaiion  uf  the 


As.  tbeomiraBr,  ihr  iJnttr4  SfllM  rmild    wddtrrt. 
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WHAT  WILL  BE  THE   CHINESE  POLICY  OF  THE 
GREAT  POWERS? 


npHE  Chinese  problem  has  lately  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  Jap- 
anese newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  the 
December  issue  of  the  Taiyo,  Count  Okuma, 
leader  of  the  opposition  party  in  Japan,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  Japanese  public 
may  be  familiar  with  the  China  of  the  an- 
cient sages  and  savants,  but  is  much  less 
conversant  with  the  China  of  to-day  than 
are  the  nations  of  Eorope  and  America;  that 
it  makes  no  earnest  efforts  to  befriend  the 
Chinese,  and  that  its  attitude  toward  the 
Chinese  should  really  be  one  of  leniency  and 
tolerance,  if  it  is  to  promote  its  political  and 
commercial  interests  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
Two  other  interesting  articles  on  the  same 
subject  are  found  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Chuo  Koran  (Central  Review),  another  in- 
fluential monthly  in  Tokio.  Professor  Awo- 
yagi,  of  Waseda  College  (founded  by  Count 
Okuma),  is  the  contributor  of  one  of  these 
two  articles.  The  professor  holds,  with 
Count  Okuma,  that  Japanese  policy  in 
China  has  not  been  calculated  to  foster 
friendly  relationship  between  the  govern- 
ments at  Tokio  and  at  Peking,  while  the 
attitude  of  individual  Japanese  toward  the 
Chinese  people  has  been  far  from  generous 
and  sympathetic.  But  it  is  the  other  article, 
contributed  by  an  anonymous  "  diplomat," 
that  we  consider  more  striking. 

Under  the  caption,  "  The  Chinese  Policy 
of  the  Powers,"  this  anonymous  writer 
voices  a  warning  against  the  disconcerted 
activities  of  the  powers  in  China.  Before 
the  Boxer  disturbance,  he  asserts,  the  leading 
powers,  having  the  greatest  interest  in  China, 
grouped  themselves  into  two  factions, — 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  on  one  side, 
and  England,  America,  and  Japan  on  the 
other.  On  the  whole,  the  Russian  group 
supported  the  conservative  and  reactionary 
element  in  Chinese  politics,  while  the  British 
group  urged  the  Court  of  Peking  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  progress  and  reform.  At  that  time 
the  former  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  lat- 
ter, occupying  "  rather  a  shaded  hemi- 
sphere "  in  the  diplomatic  world  in  China, 
was  biding  its  time.  The  Chinese  manda- 
rins, possessed  of  much  diplomatic  finesse, 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  two  fac- 
tions were  at  war,  looking  at  each  other  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy.  And  so  the  Chinese 
court,  resorting  to  its  favorite  tactics  of  set- 


VUAN-SHIH-KAI. 

(Chinese  reformer,  whose  dismissal  from  theCoun' 
cll  of  the  Empire  and  the  head  of  the  army  bafi 
aroused  the  apprehension  at  the  WeBtem  world.) 

ting  one  party  against  another,  thought  it 
not  difficult  to  foil  the  designs  of  all  the 
powers.  Had  there  been  harmony  of  policy 
among  the  powers,  the  Boxer  episode  would 
have  never  been  enacted.  The  Boxer  trou- 
ble, according  to  fhe  writer,  necessarily 
united  the  rival  powers  under  the  common 
standard ;  but  no  sooner  had  this  bloody 
tragedy  passed  into  history  than  the  powers 
began  to  fight  among  themselves. 

The  seed  of  strife  among  the  powers,  whidi 
united  at  the  Boxer  disturbance,  has*  been  found 
in  railway  and  mininK  concessions,  the  engage- 
ment of  foreign  teachers,  the  import  of  arms, 
and  the  like.  Each  of  the  nations  interested, 
eager  to  push  its  own  interest,  has  shown  but 
little  scruple  to  sacrifice  those  of  the  others;  and 
thus  the  Chinese  mandarins  were  given  another 
opportunity  to  play  their  favorite  game  of  set- 
ting one  power  against  another.  England  and 
Japan  are  ostensibly  pledged  to  a  common  cause 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese 
question,  yet  the  mandarins  are  fully  aware  that, 
in  spite  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  there  is 
room  enough  to  employ  their  cunning  designs  to 
embroil  the  allied  powers  in  dispute.    For  arc 
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not  British  sulijccts  continually  complaining. 
with  nn  jiistificatinn,  ahout  the  measures  which 
Japan  is  pursuinB  in  Manchuria  in  strict  ac- 
cord wilh  her  treaty  rights  and  withmit  injur- 
ing in  Uic  lea-st  the  iiitereiits  oi  any  other  nation? 
ForeiRii  niiiiistiTs  at  Peking,  in  nettotialing 
railway  or  mining  concessions  with  Prince 
Ching.  president  nf  the  Grand  Coniicil.  or  Yuan 
5hih-kai.  often  betray  one  another.  Again,  take 
the  questiim  of  the  patent  regiilalion.  It  was 
Japan  which  proposed  that  China  should  adopt 
a  patent  law  so  that  foreign  palvnls  might  be 
given  due  protection.  The  Tokio  Government 
drafted  a  law  for  China,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  |>owers.  The  British  Minisler  at  Pekinn  at 
lirst  seconded  the  Japanc<ie  proposition;  hut 
later,  at  the  interposition  of  rtt;nnany.  England 
withdrew  ht-r  coiisent.  ,\iid  ^>  Uie  inaller  was 
entirely  dropped,  and  now  the  Western  powers 
are  cnmplainint;  that  the  Jap;inese  snhject^i  in 
China  are  violating  foreign  patents.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  wily  mandarin  is  laughing  in 
Iii9  sleeve? 

Japan's  Commercial  Policy  Toward 
China. 

Americans  having  business  relations  with 
China  and  Japan  will  read  with  no  little  in- 
terest the  report  oi  an  interview  with  his 
Excellency  Ijtiin  Hilcokichi.  Japanese  Minis- 
ter at  Peking,  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Far  East,  The  fact  that  the  Minister 
was  speaking  a$  a  Japanese  to  his  friends  in 
Japan,  whom  he  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise 
frankly,  renders  the  article  of  exceptional 
value  to  Western  readers. 

According  to  this  diplomat,  his  cnuntn,*- 
inen  have  a  very  vague  conception  of  China 
as  a  whole ;  they  too  often  forget  that  rhcrc 
are  other  provinces  besides  Manchuria  in 
China.  In  their  mtnds  China  is  equal  to 
Manchuria,  and  Manchuria  to  China.  Min- 
ister Hikokichi  finds,  however,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Japan  in  Manchuria  "  is  not  the 
most   unsatisfactory."  , 

As  the  result  of  the  victorious  war.  Nippon 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  S'-Hith  Manc)iuri.in 
Railw.iy,  which  reaches  to  ChanR-thnng.  In 
other  words,  we  have  already  laid  the  one  great 
foundation  of  our  M.iiichnri;in  cnterprifcii,  Knr 
this  reason  there  is  a  happy  future  fur  uk  itl 
thai  direction. 

Bui,  Manchuria  being  stt  liille  developrd. 
it  is  "  South  China  which  is  at  the  pjrvnt 
time  the  foundation  of  wealth";  anil  the 
Minister  asks  his  countrymen  whether  the>' 
are  not  nejilecting  their  opportunitie*  in  ihi* 
field.  It  will  never  do,  he  «fly»,  for  hit  p«i- 
plc  "  to  forget  this  direction  in  their  race 
toward  Manchuria." 

The  fountain  of  wealth   in  China  1*  l^yood 
doubt  along  the  belt  of  which  the  Vjhb  t»e  !■ 
the  center-     .\nd  this  is  no  time  for  ihe  mer 
chants  and  industrial  men  of  Nippon  to  hrtitMi 


lo  enter  this  treasure-house  of  Cliina*-;  resources 
hecausc  it  is  difficult  to  do  so.  By  all  means  let 
tliera  fight  their  way  in  against  all  <Iil1iculties. 
.     .  To    pay  our   attention    exclusively    to 

North  China  will  not  <U>.  It  is  imprralivc  that 
we  should  advance  toward  the  South. 

Reverting  to  Manchuria,  Minister  Hiko- 
kichi says  that  the  Japanese  thought  that 
with  the  opening  up  of  that  province  there 
would  be  an  inrush  of  foreigncra  who  would 
reap  the  major  benefits  from  it. 

The  facts  are  entirely  different,  however. 
Even  to  this  day  there  are  very  few  foreign 
people  who  have  entered  the  Manchurian  field. 
.  ,  And  in  this  day  it  behooves  the  people 
of  Nippnn  to  take  advartaRe  of  thi*  in-ic-tivity 
on  the  p.irl  of  ihe  foreigners  to  enter  into  Alan- 
churia  and  occupy  it. 

As  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  open- 
ing up  Trade  in  Manchuria  and  in  South 
China,  Mr.  Hikokichi  says: 

North  Oiina  is  undeveloped.  It  is  easy  to 
enter  this  field  even  without  capital  nnd  with  a 
pair  of  hare  arms.  If  one  only  would  work 
seriously  and  be  endowed  with  the  virtue  of 
patidice.  it  is  not  impossible  for  him  to  bnild 
up  his  business.  In  this  way  the  North  China 
difft-rs  from  the  South  materially.  It  is  im- 
portant that  our  commercial  ;ind  industrial  in- 
terests should  have  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  tliis  difference  hi  this  work  they  sliould  not 
depend  altogether  on  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment alone,— let  the  people  themselves  lake  this 
ni.iitcr  nito  iheir  ttwn  bamls.  Make  iimvisions 
for  the  fiirllicraucc  of  such  tnve-itiKanous,  and 
let  them  lay  a  proper  and  ample  foundation  for 
ihcir  knowledge  o£  China. 

/Vs  regards  the  lines  along  which  they 
should  extend  their  activities  in  South  China, 
the  Japanese  are  told  that  they  must  be  prc- 
pitred,  seeing  that  Sliangh.if  is  already  occu- 
pied by  Europeans  or  Americans,  m  "  open 
up  a  new  center  that  will  command  the  mar- 
kets of  South  China."  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  Japan  has  aln-ady  established  a 
steamship  line  on  the  V'ang-tsc, 

Th':  merchmits  and  industrial  men  of  Nippon 
lo-dny.  therefore,  must  work  will)  a  thorough 
drlerniiiiaiion  to  recover  tho'se  eonmuTcial  and 
inflii'ttnnt  :Klv.^ntaKes  which  they  liuvc  permit- 
led  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Kunipcans  an" 
.■\nicriians.  ,  .  .  If  our  people  would  e^t.il 
liih  Itases  of  operation  at  many  points  it  woulc 
iitil  be  hniR  l«:inre  they  wovild  bring  alinnt  tht 
I'Oe  Ihinff  desired,— namely,  closer  and  more  in-^ 
limale  relation*  Iwtwecn  Nijipoit  and  China. 

Asked  as  to  the  diplomatic  polic>*  of  J.ipan 
toward  China,  the  Minister  replies  that  in 
hi*  view  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  diplomacy 
Independent  of  the  lines  of  profits  and  in- 
fercrti,"     lie  rnntinues: 

The  lime  wan  when  the  territorial  expansion 
nr  ntpaniiinn  of  the  no-called   spheres  of  in- 
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fluence,  as  a  question  of  national  honor,  formed 
a  great  problem  in  diplomacy.  It  sometimes 
went  so  far  as  to  bring  about  a  war.  All  this 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  .  .  .  According  to  my 
judgment,  the  work  of  overcoming  obstacles 
agamst  the  profitable  activity  of  our  country- 
men is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  our  diplo- 
matists. Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
diplomacy  of  to-day  does  not  depend  upon  the 
diplomatists  alone.  The  relation,  either  hostile 
or  friendly,  between  two  peoples  has  a  vital 
bearing  and  influence  upon  the  diplomacy  of  a 
country.  For  this  reason  our  people  should 
aggressively  work  along  the  line  of  increasing 
an  intimate  understanding  among  our  neighbors. 
To-day  there  is  a  large  portion  of  China  entirely 
virgin  of  the  efforts  and  enterprises  of  the  for- 
eign merchants  and  men  of  industry.  These  por- 
tions of  China  will  gradually  come  in  touch 
with  foreign  activities. 

The  charge  that  Japan  has  manifested  a 


tendency  to  monopolize  the  Chinese  markets 
is  thus  disposed  of: 

We  have  been  criticised  for  a  tendency  to 
monopolize  the  market  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Such  a  program  is  one-sided  and  disastrous. 
For  those  who  would  stand  in  the  commercial 
world  to-day  it  is  highly  essential  to  understand 
that  they  must,  if  they  would  accomplish  any 
great  work,  carry  on  their  several  enterprises 
in  perfect  co-operation  with  those  who  are  in 
similar  lines  of  activity.  Without  this  spirit  of 
mutual  assistance  and  co-operation  a  great  eco- 
nomic development  .is  difficult  indeed.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  one  is  facing  such  great 
countries  as  Russia  and  China,  .  .  .  We 
must  have  the  great  aspiration  of  facing  all  the 
world  in  competition  and  at  the  same  time  must 
be  broad  enough  in  our  views  and  conceptions 
to  carry  out  a  great  work  hand  in  hand  with 
Europeans,  Americans,  and  the  Chinese. 


IS  THERE  A  PHILOSOPHY   OF  BIRD'S-NEST  MAKING. 


COME  highly  interesting  deductions  and 
speculations  as  to  the  evolution  of  bird- 
nest  building  are  made  in  an  article  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Revista  de  la  Facultad  de 
Letras  y  Ciancias.  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  University  of  Havana.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the 
university  by  Dr.  Arlstides  Mestre,  who 
gives  many  cui'ious  data  in  regard  to 
various  forms  of  nest-build Ing,  and  also 
treats  of  the  progressive  adaptation  observed 
in  many  cases.  As  an  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject the  "  Primitive  Bird  "  {Archa:opterie 
lithographica)  is  described,  and  figured  both 
in  its  fossil  form  and  after  a  restoration. 
This  strange  creature,  half-bird  and  half- 
reptile,  has  teeth  and  a  long  tail,  its  upper 
extremities  serving  both  for  flight  and  pre- 
hension. Two  specimens  have  been  found 
in  the  calcareous  deposits  of  Solenhofen,  one 
of  them  being  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
other  having  been  acquired  by  the  Berlin 
Museum  for  the  sum  of  $5000.  We  are 
here  shown  one  of  the  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  extremities  from  "  arms 
and  hands  "  into  true  wings.  After  noting 
stjme  of  the  typical  and  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  birds,  Dr.  Mestre  treats  briefly 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  bird's  special 
nest-building  faculty.  In  this  connection  he 
says: 

We  can  remark  a  gradual  development  begin- 
ning with  those  birds  which  do  not  build  any 
nests,  but  simply  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bare 
ground ;  then  we  come  to  those  which  make 
very  rudimentary  preparations  for  the  recep- 
tion of  their  eggs,  and,  finally,  to  those  which 


construct  nests  so  wonderful  as  to  rival  the 
products  of  the  weaver's  art.  In  these  latter 
cases  the  work  of  construction  demands  the 
greatest  activity  and  perseverance,  and  in  this 
task  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  bird  are  used  as 
veritable  tools.  .  .  .  However,  the  nests  are 
not  only  designed  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
young,  as  birds  sometimes  build  them  for  mere 
recreation  and  also  as  habitations  during  the 
winter  season.  As  a  proof  of  this  T  may  cite 
the  "  pleasure-nest "  of  the  Chlamydcra  macu- 
laia.  The  h.^bits  of  this  species  have  been  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Gould  in  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia. They  frequent  the  brush  which  sur- 
rounds   the    plains,    and    construct    their    nests 


THE    PRIMITIVE   BIRD. 
(Prom  tlic  foRftll  preserved  In  the  Ilritlsh  Museum.) 


AMBmCAN  RByiElV  OF  RBi^lEU^. 


OP    THE    CirRIOSfTTES    AUONC    CUBAN    BIRDS 

NESTS. 

(est  of  the  Utftrchua  tagra,  wliteb  ilwajra  buUds 
In  tlie  triiaka  of  old  <k<aired  tn«8.> 

Hill  ainaiing  skill,  supporting  llie  framework 
^V   a    fidindaMoii    ot    SI  lines,   and    transport  in^ 

rom  llic  banks  of  streams  and  water  cour^i-s 
)t  a  cnnsideralilc  distance  the  niimiTOBS  onia- 

lental  objects  which  tlicy  dispose  at  the  cti- 
trancc  of  ilie  )R"iis. 

Dr.  Mestre  then  proceejs  to  discuss  the 
luestion  as  to  whether  instinct  alone  can  ac- 
Hint  for  the  nest-building  faculty  of  birds 
)r  whether  we  must  assume  rhr  e»(i<rence  of 
certain  rudimentary  reawn   in  ihe*e  crea- 
irrs.     It  is  fret]uently  aiseried  (hat  there 
pas  been  no  change  in  the  orijiinal  typrn  ni 
rsts  built  by  the  van'ou*  specie*  oi   bird*, 
while  man  has  shown  continuimi  pro|irr«9  in 
the  constructiun  of  his  hahitatinni     ••  '   ■'   ■ 
difference  lias  been  re^rarded  as  n< 
distinction  between  the  exeri  '  - 
and  of  rcawn.     However,  \\ 
that  it  was  not  instinct  that  lui... 
build  their  nests,  ncir  reason  that    . 
man  to  construct  hi>i  dwelUni:.  but  raihrr  tr? 
lain  external  causes  opt-ratine  both  on  bird* 
and  men, — that  is  to  say,  in  each  ca*e  b«iiJi 
instinct  and  reason  play  a  part,  nlthou^h  in  n 
different  degree.    The  races  of  mankind  have 
not   everywhere   and    at   all    periods    slinwn 
cither  the  abih'ty  or  the  desire  to  i«odif>*  and 
improve  their  liabitatiuns,  us  we  can  see  in 


the  cases  of  the  desert  Arabs,  the  aborigines 
of  South  America,  and  those  of  the  Malay 
ArchipelaKo.    Of  the  birds  Dr.  Mestre  says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bmis  modify  and 
improve  tlieir  ntsts,  bulh  as  lo  form  and  ma- 
icrtal,   when   circumstances   have   arisen    which 
fi-qiiirc  such  a  change.     Among  the  ntmierous 
exanii>les  which  prove  an  advance  in  the  art  of 
huildnii;  nests  wc  must  not  forget  the  inicrcM- 
iiiK  cases  noTcil  hy  Poitcliai  in  tlic  old  houses 
of    Koucn.     Many  years  ago  this  oniilhoIoRist 
had    gathered    swallows'    nests    (those    of    tlie 
llirundo  urbUa)  from  the  windowsills,  and  had 
jilacfd   them  in  the  collection  of  the    Natural 
History  Museum  at  Rouen.     When,  after  the 
lapse  uf  forty  years,  he  again  sought  for  simi- 
lar nests  ht  was  astounded  to  find,  on  compar- 
ing   the   newly   collected    nests    with    the    older 
utics,  that  the  former  showed  a  real  change  in 
their  form  and  arrangement.    These  nests  were 
from  a  new  quarter  of  the  cily.  and  Ponchct 
'    ted  in  many  of  them  a  mixture  of  the  old 
. . . ui    new    tvpes ;    he    then   prticeeded    to    study 
llic  forms  described  by  naturalists  of  an  earlier 
lime,  and  found  no  trace  of  these  forms  in  the 
nests  of   the  present   day.      I'"or    I'ouchat    this 
new  type  of  construction  marked  a  distinct  ad- 
vance; the  new  nests  were  later  adapted  lo  the 
needs  of  the  young  brood,  and  protected  them 
lietter    from    tlietr    enemies  and    from  cold   or 
inclement  weather. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Mestre  describes  two 
curious  specimens  of  nests  built  by  Cuban 
birds.  These  specimens  are  in  the  rich  col- 
lection of  the  Muieo  Zooiogico  Cul/atiQ  in 
Havana,  also  called  the  Afuseo  Gttndlach  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Johann  Gundlach,  a  distin- 
guished German  ornithologist  who  died  in 
1896,  and  who  had  devoted  many  years  to 
the  study  of  Cuban  birds.  Of  these  examples 
wc  read: 

Tlic  Myarchus  sagra  was  described  by  D'Or- 
bigny.    .    .    .    Gundlach  found  its  nest,  in  April 
and  May,  within  a  dry  and  hollow  limb,  or  in 
tlie  d«eji  liollnw  of  a  tree-trunk;   the  walls  of 
the  cavity  were  liiwd  with  dry  grass  and  roots, 
and  Ihe  nilcriur  of  the  nest  with  down,  horse- 
hair, vcgetidile  fibers,  and  even  with  the  cast-off 
•kino  of  Miakes.    The  latter  were  doubtless  used 
to  fftglilrn  away  enemies.    .    .    ,    The  Xanthor- 
nui  hyponu'tJi  begins  to  build  its  nest  in  Febni- 
1  "  c  much  time  is  needed  for  ils  construe- 
.   it  i«  the  most  curlons  and  complicated 
•  -;•  in  Ciili-a.     It  Is  ni.tde,  s.nys  CiumU 
-r  of  palm  hbers.  marvclously  tn- 
,      1 1  is  atlachW  close  to  the  tufts  of 
:f,  or  utider  the  clusters  of  bananas  or 
This  nest  is  buttt  both  by  the  male 
'•a\i-    bird;    they    perforate    the    small 
t   the  palm,  and  pass  threads  through 
111  :n  to  form  a  species  of  rope,  by 

Ml  I  JK  fu<pended.     It  has  been  !!aid 

of  'f-  f!  hyppmelas  that  an  old  bird 

and  a  V  •lild  the  nest  toReiher.    This 

•h""-'  'i  .   ■■(  a  kind  of  ap)>rcnliceship 

wl  I  ...I'lttional  argument  against 

lh(  ^  1:  •!  irstiuct  animates  the  birds 

in  building  their  ncati. 
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LEADINC  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
HOW  QUININE  FIGHTS  THE  GERMS  OF  MALARIA. 
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T  JNTIL  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  malaria  and  kin- 
dred fevers  were  contracted  through  inhal- 
ing miasmatic  emanations  from  swampy 
ground,  mal  aria,  in  fact,  signifying  bad  air. 
Then  a  French  scientist  named  Laveran 
made  the  discovery  that  malarial  infection 
was  due  to  mosquitoes.  Dr.  Boehm  setj 
forth  in  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  of  Leipsic, 
how  the  infection  is  brought  about  by  the 
transference  of  certain  minute  animal  organ- 
isms from  the  body  of  the  female  mosquito, 
— by  way  of  its  salivary  glands, — into  the 
blood  of  human  beings;  and  he  also  notes 
that  a  human  being  suffering  from  malaria 
can  infect  a  mosquito  that  sucks  his  or  her 
blood.  The  doctor  enlarges,  too,  upon  the 
origin  and  properties  of  quinine  and  its  vir- 
tues as  a  preventive  of  malarial  fever. 

Among  the  various  great  species  spread  all 
over  the  earth  that  are  related  to  the  mosquito, 
only  the  females  are  blood-suckers,  the  males 
subsisting  on  vegetable  nourishment.  The  fe- 
male mosquito  needs  the  blood  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  eggs,  which  it  deposits  in  stagnant 
waters,  where  the  eggs  turn  to  larva.  These 
can  only  grow  to  perfect  gnats  with  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  and  a  certain  stillness  of  the 
aqueous    surface.      .  .     When    a    mosquito 

stings  a  human  being  suffering  from  malaria,  it 
takes  into  its  system  certain  parasites  existing 
in  that  person's  blood.  In  the  mosquito's  stom- 
ach the  parasites  perform  the  act  of  pairing. 
The  pregnant  female  parasite  penetrates  through 
the  inner  coating  of  the  mosquito's  stomach,  and 
on  the  outer  coating  deposits  a  lot  of  tiny  cells 
which  produce  billions  of  thread-like  germs. 
The  cells  burst,  the  germs  become  free,  and  find 
their  way  to  the  gnat's  salivary  glands.  If  this 
mosquito  stings  a  second  human  being  it  infects 
that  person's  blood  with  the  said  germs.  They 
work  into  the  blood-corpuscles,  feed  on  the  sub- 
stances contained  therein,  and  grow  rapidly,  un- 
til they  fill  up  almost  the  entire  number  of  discs 
forming  the  corpuscles.  During  this  period  of 
incubation  the  individual  stung  is  not  afflicted 
with  fever,  the  first  attack  occurring  only  when 
the  growing  parasite  splits  up, — without  sexual 
fecundation, — into  a  large  number  of  germs. 
Seen  through  a  microscope  the  parasite  at  this 
time  somewhat  resembles  a  daisy.  After  the 
splitting  up  is  actually  effected  the  germs  rush 
out  into  the  human's  flowing  blood,  and  with 
this  event  the  attack  of  fever  is  connected.  The 
emerged  germs  now  penetrate  into  corpuscles 
still  nitact,  where  the  process  of  growth  and 
partition  as  already  described  is  repeated.  As 
a  rule,  on  the  third  day  (fcbris  tertiatia)  or  the 
fourth  (fcbris  quariana)  after  the  first,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  germs  causes  fresh  attacks 
of  fever,  which  in  the  absence  of  proper  medi- 
cal treatment  continue  as  "  intermittent  fever " 
at  like  regular  intervals  for  several  weeks,  when 
they  at  last  cease  temporarily  of  their  own  ac- 


cord. Entire  convalescence,  however,  rarely  en- 
sues. After  greater  or  less  periods  of  freedom 
from  illness,  relapses  occur,  and  thus  many  in- 
valids go  into  a  chronic  decline,  which  may  find 
its  fatal  end  under  varying  forms  of  disease. 

The  value  of  quinine  as  a  remedy  against 
malaria,  says  Dr.  Boehm,  consists  in  the  fact 


THE     CINCHONA     CALISAYA,     THE     PLANT     FROM 
WHICH    QUININE    IS   PREPARED. 

that  at  certain  stages  of  their  development 
the  parasites  (Plasmodia)  referred  to  can  be 
destroyed  through  the  absorption  of  the 
drug  into  one's  blood.  It  is  especially  effi- 
cacious if  administered  before  a  predictable 
attack  of  the  fever, — that  is  to  say,  when  an 
eruption  of  the  germs  is  impending.  With 
persistently  continued  treatment  by  quinine 
the  attacks  will  become  infrequent,  and  may 
at  last  cease  altogether.  For  the  combatting 
of  malaria  adults  require  as  much  as  eight  to 
sixteen  grains  of  quinine  a  day.  Dr.  Boehm 
considers  the  drug  an  indispensable  curative, 
and  believes  in  it  as  a  preventive  also,  expe- 
rience in  Germany's  East  African  colonies 
having  demonstrated   the  latter  proposition. 

To  individuals  still  uninfected  who  are  obliged 


THE  A!4ER!CA] 


GARY— PITTSBURG'S  FUTURK  RIVAL 


to  remain  in  a  malan.il  district,  the  regular  u&e 

of  quinine  in  suitable  doses,  if  it  can  be  continued 

for  >oinc  time  without  deleterious  effects,  yields 

a  measure  of  immunity  from  infection.     .     .     . 

To-day  the  hope  is  no  longer  iinjustificd  that 

I  "by  persistent  empIo>-mcnt  of  quinine  malaria  will 

IgraduaUy   decrease   in    pestilential   rt^ions,  and 

]j]erh3ps  disappear  altogether. 

The  world's  main  supply  of  the  bark  from 
which  quinine  is  derived, — the  bark  of  trees 
or    shrubs    of    the    genus    Cinchona. — now 

■  comes  mainly  from  plantations  in  the  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch  East  Indies,  althoui^h  the 
Andes  formed  the  original  source  of  supply. 
t There,  however,  says  Dr.  Bochm,  a  reckless 
system  of  exploitation  exhausted  the  avail- 
A  STEREOPTICON'  image  magnifying  a 
/^  hundredfold  the  problem-details  facing 
every    business  man 

That  is  Gary. 

Because  oi  its  magnitude, — the  world-chal- 
lenging job  of  creating  a  new  city,  a  deep-se.i 
harbor,  industry's  biggest  steel  riiill.-~Gar>'  has 
hold  the  atteniioii  of  four  continents  since  1906; 
interest  redoublwl  with  the  "  blowing  in  "  of  its 
^l^^^  furnace  a  few  days  ago. 

5i7.e,  hnwcver,  is  its  smallest  qnality.  To  the 
business  man  its  imperative  claims  are  its  effi- 
ciency, economy,  ^pecd.  Jt  is  the  shrine  of  llic 
short  cm, — a  composite  of  the  best  in  power,  in 
production,  m  s-aving. 

It  is  a  hundrtd-niillion-dollur  lesson  in  the 
science  of  making  and  selling, — a  demonstration 
in  steel  and  concrete  of  Ihc  parts  foresight, 
strategy,  and  exact  knowledge  should  play  in 
ever>-  business, — a  public  test  of  the  principles 
you  can  prot'itably  apply  in  your  office,  your 
store,  however  great  or  sm.all. 

This  is  the  condfnsfd  description  of  the 
new  home  of  the  steel  industn,",  which  Mr. 
Daniel  Vincent  Casey  puts  ar  the  head  of  his 
article  in  the  Januar)-  number  of  System,  on 
Gary,  the  IJnItcd  States  Steel  Corporation's 
new  town  in  Indiana.  The  steel  capital 
is  located  on  the  southern  lip  of  Lalce 
Michigan;  and  the  siratetjic  factors  which 
determined  the  choice  of  diis  particular  site 
arc  thus  enumerated : 

Assembling  of  raw  materials  and  distribution 
of  product  were  the  vital  inseparable  factors. 
'  SVhcrc  could  the  ore  of  the  Superior  ranges, 
Mhe  coke  of  the  .\lleghanies,  and  a  store  of  lime- 
I stone  be  laid  down  logelber  at  ihe  lowest  cost? 
f  Where  the  markets,  existing  and  pfjlemial? 
Where  an  adeniKitc  ]ab«>r  supply,  with  -^ur- 
rnundings  making  for  stability  and  efficiency? 
Could  materials,  markets,  and  labor  be  brought 
(n  ii  common  focus,  where  was  land  enouph  at 
reasonable  prices  to  accommodate  the  visioned 
mill?     Square  tuiles  were  wanted:  The  new 


able  plants,  that  nowhere  grew  in  such  quan- 
tity. The  price  of  quinine  has  enormously 
diminished  since  the  artificial  cultivatitm 
wzs  begun  by  the  British  and  the  Dutch  in 
their  East  Indian  colonies,  having  descended 
from  about  $100  per  kilogram  (wholesale) 
to  one-tenth  of  that  figure.  Cinchona  bark, 
— the  best  of  which  is  on  the  trunks,  not  the 
branches, — produces  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 
of  the  drug.  The  name  Cinchona  comes 
from  that  of  a  seventeenth  century  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  Count  Cinchon,  whose  wife  recov- 
ered from  a  fever  through  the  use  of  this 
bark."— sy,  at  least,  says  a  popular  tradition 
in  South  America. 


> 
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plant  was  building  for  the  century  of  steel ;  and 
experience  warned  that  no  boundaries  be  put 
on  its  expansion. 

Gary  was  the  answer, — genius  discovering  it. 
Found  and  explored,  it  satisfied  every  re- 
quirement of  the  corporation's  strategists,  pro- 
duction L-xpcrts,  and  engineers. 

Twelve  square  miles  of  land  was  availa- 
ble, but  the  lake  front  was  so  cut  up  by  the 
Calumet  River  and  by  railways  that  the 
builders  could  not  find  a  ha.se  large  enough 
for  their  operations.  Moreover,  besides  the 
site  of  the  giant  mill,  it  was  necessary-  to 
pn)vidc  for  a  town  which  should  hou.se  the 
workmen.  The  order  was  given:  "Build 
the  perfect  plant  on  paper;  then  fit  the  site 
to  the  plant."  Tl\c  site  was  cnn-sequently 
cleared  of  all  obstructions;  the  river  wati 
diverted  into  a  new  channel ;  the  four  rail- 
roads were  thrown  out  neck  and  crop,  "  like 
fussy  children  hindering  industry ";  and 
about  100  miles  of  track  was  moved  and  re- 
constructed. Still  the  sire  was  too  cramped. 
A  string  of  sixteen  450-ton  hl.Tst  furnaces, 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  with  docks  for 
the  ore,  and  a  harbor  a  mile  long, — this  was 
the  pLin  on  paper.  But  between  the  river 
and  the  beach  the  distance  was  insufRdent, 
so  the  four  outer  furnaces  "  were  given  sta- 
tions 01//  in  Lake  Michigan."  Two  millions 
was  spent  on  the  work  ot  preparation  alone. 
Then  the  harbor  had  to  be  built.  This  has 
"  a  250-foot  channel,  a  750-foot  turning 
basin  inland,  and  berths  for  half  a  dozen 
la.ooo-ton  ore  boats.  With  the  outer 
breakwater  and  ore-handling  machinery  it 
will  cost  several  millions." 

The  city,  as  is  generally  known,  is  named 
after  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United 


A    POKnnN   or  TUC  CARY.   IND.,   STEEL   PLANT, —  OPEN-HEARTH    FURNACES. 


States  Steel  Corporation's  board  of  directors ; 
but  this  writer  thinks  Gary  is  a  misnomer. 

It  should  have  bwn  christened  *' Eoitioniy. 
Indiana."  Kor  tcononiy  i$  iis  genius  and  in- 
<ipiration.  Lucatiuii,  size,  arrantfcmciil,  ctjuip- 
niviil,  ami  every  prrat  and  le-sscr  di-iail  of  the 
whole  huge  plant  scr\'c  that  one  master  puriJose, 
— saving.  SavMig  of  nialerials,  tinir  and  lahor ; 
cunsiTving  of  eiic^rg^' ;  elimination  of  wastes. 

Already  $42,000,000  has  been  expended 
_wiihin  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and 
5.^.^,000,000  more  will  be  needed  for  the 
'construction  under  way;  but  of  all  these  vast 
sums  "  no  dollar  has  i^ont:  or  will  go  for 
experiment.  Here  lies  Gan's  business  sig- 
nificance,— its  lesson  to  ever>'  man  who 
makes  or  sells  for  proAt." 

No  device,  however  promiKinR,  which  has  rot 
been  tcsU'd  exhaustively  iHrynnil  chance  nf  fail- 
ure. ha!>  ln'i-n  given  place  in  the  scheme.  Gary 
Iake«  no  ri-iks.  The  plant  is  a  corvcnlion  of  tht* 
short  cuts  wliich  have  slashed  stcci  cost?  year 
hy  year  in  llic  face  <'f  ri-siiiR  fuel.  ore.  ami  lahor. 
Its  furnaces,  its  pt^wcr  gencraiori.  its  convey- 
inR  machinery,  ils  giant  ndls.  an<l  niulors.  have 
ail  l>ccii  tried  otit  at  previous  inMatlations.  The 
best,  the  rccnrd-hreakinR  features  of  all  other 
mills  havp  In-en  as-ienihled,  nwgnjficd.  .  .  , 
The  result  evolved  is  the  most  perfect  big  in- 
duMrial  plant  llic  '-un  ^hinc^  oil  For  the  sun 
hincs  at  Gary.  That  is  ihe  primary-  miracle. 
The  pillar  of  cloud  which  marks  other  creative 
iwii's  is  lacking.  Smoke  spells  w.iste :  an<1  here 
they  have  cut  down  iis  prodigal  Slnekncsv  10  a 
thrifty  mist  which  hardly  dtdl.s  the  bhie  of  the  sky. 


Wc  can  only  glance  at  some  of  the  many 
inlercstinK  features  of  this  hive  of  industry. 
Intra-works  transportation  plays  a  miEhty 
part  here.  "  T/ie  switch  tract  if  the  vital 
factor  in  Gary's  scheme."  One  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  of  track  serve  the  mills.  lis 
blast  furnaces,  thouth  not  the  largest  in 
commission,  will  be  unique:  They  rare  450 
tons.  The  open  hearths,  rhough  not  the  big- 
gest in  America,  are  nf  uncommon  si/e, — 
"  fancy  a  kettle  of  blinding,  bubbling  metal 
sixteen  by  fortj*  feet  square!  "  The  rail  mill 
has  no  equal  in  the  world.  Ir  Is  1800  feet 
long,  and  will  "  prrwiuce  kxvkxi  tons  of 
steel  rails  monthly, — 28,000  more  than  the 
South  Cliicaifu  world's  record." 

Finally,  the  workmen's  town  has  been 
constructed  to  attract  labor,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled 

by  reason  of  its  metropolitan  comforts  and  con- 
venicnces,  its  perfect  sanitation,  its  reasonattlc 
rrnls,  its  low  rates  for  water,  gas,  and  elcclric 
light:  ils  parks  and  schools;  opportunities  to 
buy  a  house  on  tcnns  even  a  pick -and- shovel 
man  can  compass.  .  .  .  Five  hundred  house: 
wiU  be  huilt.  for  sale  or  rent. 

Open-licanh  steel,  the  favored  material 
for  rails,  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  at 
Gar>  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  so 
that.  "  given  the  necessary  demand  to  iuslif>' 
expansion.  Gar\  will  surpass  Pittsburt;  as  a 
producer  of  steel," 


^.klCAN  RE 

THE  DARWIN  CENTENARY  AND  "THE 

MAN." 


n  EADERS  of  the  Re\iew  will  recollect 
^^  that  in  the  October  number  was  pre- 
sented a  discussion  of  the  question :  "  Is  Dar- 
winism Played  Out?"  \i  any  further" an- 
swer than  that  ihen  given  were  required,  it 
iA-oiild  surely  be  forthcoming  in  the  prepara- 
tions now  being  made  for  the  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  author  of  ^'  The  Origin 


can  journals.  Darwin  himself  considered 
this  voyage  uf  fhc  Beagle  to  have  been  the 
most  important  event  in  hts  life,  and  to  have 
inthicnced  his  whole  career.  >et  the  circum- 
stances under  which  h !  joined  the  expedi- 
tion furnish  a  notable  iJlustnitirn  of  "  hnur 
great  events  from  trivial  causes  spring." 
Darwin's  father  was  strongly  opposed  to  his 


of  S|>ecies."     Mr.  William   Roscoe  Thayer    son's  desired  acceptance  of  the  ufifer  to  sail 
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(in  the  North  Jmer'ueiu  Rrtifii),  comment- 
ing on  the  birth  on  the  same  day  of  "  the 
foremost  Briton  and  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can "  of  the  ccntur}', — an  event  unparalleled 
in  al!  history, — suggests  diat 

the  13th  of  February,  the  birthday  of  Lincoln 
and  D-nrwiu,  shmiM  b<  a  day  of  interna- 
tional festivalj  a  son  of  Pan- Anglo- Saxon  re- 
union, in  winch  iht  scattered  members  of  a 
great  race  should  come  together  lo  reaffirm 
their  racial  principles,  lo  feel  the  thrill  of  coni- 
rron  hopes  and  common  emotions,  and  to  realize 
in  the  most  coin'incing  way  that  blood  is  thicker 
than  water. 

There  is  a  singular  appropriateness  in  this 
suggestion,  for  Darwin  was  ever  kindly  dis- 
posed to  the  New  World,  and  his  associations 
with  American  scientists  and  American  pub- 
lisliers,  ton,  were  of  the  pleasantcst.  Even 
nur  maps  bear  names  peri>ctuating  the 
Bclucvcmcnts  of  his  notable  voyaijc.  as  wit- 
ness Beat;le  Channel  to  the  south  uf  Pata- 
gonia; and  numbers  of  his  valuable  scientilk 
m(mographs  were  first  published  in  Anieri- 


VfMllus.  wlio  p:stabllili<->d  tlnrrer.  whn  dlscovcr^ij 
nnnlorar  an  n  ock-nllllc  t^v  rlrr-tilAllon  of  the 
tiaiilK  lilood. 


as  naturalist  on  the  Beagle;  but  an  uncle 
with  whom  Charles  Va>  at  the  time  stajing 
offered  to  drive  him  thirty  miles  to  Shrews- 
bury, to  talk  the  matter  over  with  his  father, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  gave  his  con- 
sent, 'llicrc  was  stIU,  hovixvcr,  an  unsus- 
pected obstacle  whicli  might  have  proved  a 
fatal  one.  Darwin,  writing  in  lus  auto- 
biography, says; 

Afterward,  on  becoming  very  intimate  with 
Fitz-Roy  [the  ciptain  of  the  Rrnglei,  I  heard 
that  I  had  run  n  very  narrow  risk  of  being  re- 
jected, on  account  of  the  shape  of  my  nose  I 
He  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Lavater,  and  wa» 
convinced  that  he  could  judge  of  a  m.-in's  char- 
acter by  the  outline  of  his  features;  and  he 
duiiblfd  ulR-llit-r  any  one  with  my  nose  could 
possess  sufficient  energy  and  determination  far 
the  voyage. 

One  caimot  help  speculating  on  the  ap- 
palling loss  which  science  would  have  sus- 
tained had  Captain  Fit/,-Ruy  adhered  to  his 
first  impressions.     'i"o  Darwin's  presence  on, 
the  Beagle  the  world  owes  no   fewer 


SOMS  flP  TSK  FOBEIItnCNEDS  AND  CONTEMPORARIES  OF  UABWIN  WBO  HAVE 


I.lnniPTiR.  who  sysletn-  rtiTlir,  wbo  roundr-il  ootii- 
allnfd  the  wleDce  ot  pamtlrif  anatomjr  u 
biitcity  we  know  II. 


ruarjr   12,  lb"  kiiuh-  (I»>  hk  Itmr   of  Llnculn. 


Hrnai  Ila'.okol.  ^^^^•>  un  lil*  s-v  ■nt.v-if  111  lijrlii.bv.  FlIj- 
nmry  Ht,  wlil  riMlri'  froui  ltit>  I'DlviTiilly  itf  Jt;nil. 


THE     TWO    KMtNF.N'T    RIOIOCISTS    WHOSE    ANNIVER-^AKIES    AKE   <  EI_E»RATEU   Itlli    MONTH, 


thirteen  separnte  vulumcs,  including  *'  'ITie 
Structure  an<l  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs." 
It  was  during  (Ins  vnyaue.  too,  that  he  was 
first  pmmptcif  to  embark  i>n  that  career  of 
research  uhich  was  to  bring  him  sci  much 
lame  and  make  rhe  world  so  greatly  his 
debtor.  When  a  student  at  Kdinburgh  Uni- 
versity, he  had  found  the  lecturer  of  the  pro- 


fessor uf  geology  so  insufferably  dull  that  lie 
had  determined  "  never  to  read  a  book  on 
)ieulog>'  or  in  any  way  study  the  science  "  so 
lonfj  as  he  lived.  Hut  when  he  beheld  the 
volcanic  phenomena  and  the  miyhty  up- 
heavals presented  by  the  islands  in  the  south- 
ern waters  that  the  ship  visited  he  became 
"  (illed   with    the  amhirion  tn  «rirc   a  bonk 
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.M-'i.<i<-i.  '■• t    111--  I'H-  \V>'i!-iiiMi.ii.     i.Uri»:     .stu-'- 
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on  the  geology  of  the  district."  Later  "  the 
attractions  of  biologj'  proved  greater  than 
those  of  geology,"  with  what  result  is  well 
knoufi.  The  Beagle  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  December  27,  1831,  and  finished  her  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  at  Falmouth, 
October  2,  1 8,^6.  On  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing July  Darwin  opened  his  first  note- 
book for  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  on  which 
he  was  tu  labor  for  tlie  next  twenty  years. 
In  the  summer  of  190S  the  Linna-aii  Society 
of  London  celebrated  tlic  fiftieth  anni\'ersary 
of  the  joint  cummunication  by  Darwin  and 
by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  on  the  variation 
of  species  under  natural  selection.  Darwin 
had  passed  away  (in  1882),  but  Dr.  Wal- 
lace was  present  to  receive  the  special  medal 
of  the  society.  The  veteran  scientist,  Sir 
Joseph  Hwikcr.  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, related,  according  to  the  London 
Times, 

how  Darwin  had  communicated  to  him  his  great 
idea  long  before  Dr.  Wallace  indcpeiidcnily 
thuuglit  it  out,  and  what  trouble  lie  liad  lo  pre- 
vent Darwin  from  incontinently  abandoning  all 
claim  to  DrigiDality. 

Dr.  Wallace  declared  "  that  only  a  sin- 
gular piece  of  good  luck "  gave  him  any 
share  whatever  in  the  discovery.    He  had 

had  the  flash  of  insight,  thouRlit  the  thinfir  out 
in  a  few  hours,  .ind  sent  it  all  otT  to  Darwin, 
all  within  u  week. 

Darwin  and  Wallace,  however,  were  not 
the  first  to  advance  the  theory  of  natural 
selection.  In  the  Gardener's  CkrnnUle  jor 
April  7,  i860,  one  Patrick  Matthew  had  set 
forth  the  same  principles,  extracted  from  a 
work  on  "  N'a\*al  Timber  and  Aboriculturc." 
Concerning  this,  Darwin  wrote: 

I  freely  .icknowlcdRc  that  Mr.  Matlhen'  has 
anticipated  by  many  years  the  rxplanation  which 
1  have  offered  of  the  origin  of  species  under  the 
name  of  natural  idcction.  I  think  that  no  one 
will  ffi-l  ^iiriiriied  that  neither  1,  nor  apparent- 
ly any  other  naturalist,  had  heard  of  Mr.  Mal- 
Inew's  views,  consiiltrriny  how  brieilv  they  are 
given,  and  thiit  the)*  appeared  in  the  appendix  to 
a  work  on  "  Naval  Timber  and  Arboriculture." 

The  "  Origin  of  Spei'ies  "  was  published 
November.  1859,  and  all  the  copies  sold  the 
first  day.  The  "  Descent  of  Man  "  saw  the 
light  on  February  24.  1871,  and  T^ito  copies 
of  it  were  sold  before  the  end  of  tlic  year. 
Darwin  received  for  it  £i4-7o  ($7.15o).  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  extraordinarj  effect 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
The  Edinburgh  Revinv  described  it  as  "  rais- 
ing on  every  side  a  storm  of  mingled  wrath, 
wonder,  and  admiration."  Huxley  wrote 
thus  in  the  Contemporary  Revirv.',  1871 : 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  or  said  ahaat 
Mr.  Darwiii'>  doctrines,  this  much  is  certain, 
that  in  a  dozen  years  the  "Origin  of  Speiries" 
has  worked  :is  complete  a  rcvulutioti  in  trio- 
logical  science  as  the  "PriiKtpia"  did  in 
astronomy. 

This  improvement  in  the  position  of  evo- 
lution was  recognized  by  the  author    in   a 
passage  in  Uic  introduction  to  the  **  Descent 
of  Man,"    A  writer  in  Harper's  Magaxine 
describes  a  visit  to  Darwin  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  "  Descent."     He   found 
the  author  "  much  impressed  with  the  gen- 
eral assent  with  which  his  viev«  had   been 
received."      The   storm    was   yet    to    break, 
however;   and   tlie  intensity  of  it  can   only 
be  realized  at  tin's  present  date  by  those  old 
enough  to  remember  it.    'I'hc  mere  sugges- 
tion that  the  human  race  was  derived  "  from 
■A  hair>-  quadrumanous  animal  belonging  to 
the  great  anthropoid  group,"  and  related  to 
the    progenitors    of    the    orang-outang,    the 
chimpanzee,  and    the  gorilla,  was  sudicicnt 
to  set  praaically  the  whole  of  the  clerical 
clement  against  the  autlior;  while  the  review- 
ers were  especially  severe  in  their  comments 
on  the  work.     WTicreas  the  "  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies "   has  succeeded   in   gaining  recognition 
from    nearly   all   competent   biologists,    the 
"  Descent  nf  Man  "  to-day  finds  many  op- 
(►onents  both  in  the  ranks  of  the  scientists 
and   among   laymen   also.      It   is  impossible 
even  to  notice  here  other  of  the  imponanc 
works  of  Darwin.     Suflicc  it  to  say  that  by 
adding  to  the  crude  evolutionism  of  Krasmus 
Darwin,  Lamaick,  and  others  his  own  spe- 
cific idea,  lie  supplied  tu  it  a  sufficient  cause 
which  raised  it  at  once  liom  a  hj-poihesis  to 
a    verifiable    theory   of     natural    selection. 
Space  must  be  found  for  a  word  or  two  con- 
iccming  one  side  of  Darwin's  character, — the 
,  steadfastness  of  his  friendships  and  his  appre- 
ciation of  any  kindness  rendered  him.     'fhis 
is  seen  especially  in  his  letters  to   Hooker, 
Lyell.  and  Hacckel.  the  last  named  of  whom 
is,  it  is  announced,  now  about  to  sever  his 
long  association  with  Jena.     It  was  Haeckel 
who  in  1862  and  i86jt  placed  tlie  Darwinian 
question  for  the  first  time  publicly  before 
the  fonim  of  German  science ;  and  with  him 
Danvin  maintained  ,t  delitihrfuj  intimacy  for 
nearly  twenty  years.     There  arc   few   pub- 
lic men  of  the  prominence  of  Darwin  whose 
letters  reveal  such  a  gentleness  of  character, 
sucli  a  consideration  for  others,  such  an  in- 
difference to  fame  for  fame's  sake  as  do  those 
written   by  the  distinguished  savant  whose 
centennial  the  Old  World  and  the  New  will 
so  soon  unite  in  celebrating. 
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SOME  NEW  VIEWS    OF  LINCOLN. 


CO  much  has  been  written  about  the  man 
and  the  President  whose  centenary 
America  will  celebrate  on  the  i2th  of  this 
present  month,  his  career  and  character  have 
been  so  variously  discussed,  that  it  would 
seem  almost  impossible  at  this  late  day  to 
add  anything  new  that  is  true  or  anything 
true  that  is  new.  Yet  Mr.  George  L. 
Knapp,  in  the  current  number  of  Lippin- 
cott's,  presents  some  novel  observations 
which  mij;fht  be  appropriately  indexed  "  On 
the  Mental  Greatness  of  Lincoln."  Depre- 
cating the  practice  of  "  ticketing  the  great 
characters  of  history  by  a  single  peculiarity  " 
on  the  ground  that  "  this  sort  of  historical 
shorthand  never  by  any  chance  tells  the 
whole  truth,"  he  says  there  are  two  mental 
tickets  inscribed  with  Lincoln's  name. 

One  is  that  which  sets  him  forth  as  a  great, 
sad-eyed  emancipator;  "a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief";  an  almost  supernatural 
being  who  walked  with  firm  but  hopeless  tread 
in  the  way  marked  out  by  a  cruel  destiny.  The 
other  ticket  labels  our  war-time  President  as  a 
droll  humorist,  with  little  intellect  and  less  good 
taste ;  but  with  a  queer,  intuitive  perception 
which  stood  him  instead  of  both  education  and 
brains. 

In  Mr.  Knapp's  opinion,  both  of  these 
views  give  but  a  partial  and  unreal  estimate 
of  Lincoln.    He  continues: 

He  was  the  emancipator;  and  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  paint  his  mind  in  som- 
ber hues.  He  was  the  humorist  as  well ;  and 
but  for  the  friction-saving  oil  of  his  kindly  wit, 
he  could  never  have  endured  the  strain  of  those 
fearful  years  in  the  Presidency.  But  with  it 
all,  and  illuminatins;  all,  was  a  keen,  incisive, 
forceful  brain.  I  do  not  question  Lincoln's 
moral  greatness.  I  do  not  undervalue  his  broad 
humanity,  his  utter  unselfishness,  his  elemental 
patience.  But  had  these  qualities  not  been 
guided  by  a  great  and  oddly  penetrating  intel- 
lect .  .  .  our  national  temple  would  be  the 
poorer  for  the  figure  of  one  of  its  greatest 
neroes.  But,  while  libraries  have  been  filled 
with  praises  of  his  moral  supremacy,  little  has 
been  written  and  less  read  concerning  his  men- 
tal greatness. 

After  showing  how  successfully  Lincoln 
coped  with  the  political  problems  of  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Knapp,  referring  to  the  "  custom 
to  apologize  for  Lincoln  as  a  war  President," 
admits  that  at  the  time  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's raid  in  the  Shenandoah  the  President 
"  lost  his  head."  But  this  was  his  one  and 
only  serious  mistake.     To  quote  further: 

For  the  rest  he  showed  himself  a  master! 
Th?  skill  with  which  he  divined  the  proper 
strategy  of  the  war  was  as  marked  as  the  pa- 


tience with  which  he  tried  general  after  gen- 
eral till  he  found  at  last  the  man  who  could  do 
the  work,  Lincoln  saw  that  the  war  was  stra- 
tegically a  war  of  conquest,  to  be  settled  only 
by  sharp,  offensive  operations,  and  steady  grind- 
ing pressure  in  which  the  superior  weight  of 
the  North  would  be  sure  to  tell.  ...  It  was 
Lincoln's  initiative  that  started  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  cut  the  Confederacy  in 
two.  .  .  .  These  are  facts  which  seem  to  me 
to  mark  Lincoln  as  a  really  gre;it  war  Presi- 
dent; as  a  man  who.  though  not  a  soldier,  had 
a  pretty  fair  understanding  of  the  soldier's 
trade.  And  to  get  that  understanding  in  the 
moments  snatched  from  political  duties  sufficient 
to  wear  out  the  average  man,  and  with  no  per- 
sonal experience  worth  mentioning,  argues  an 
intellect  of  the  highest  type. 

There  are  three  charges  intimated  against 
Lincoln's  mental  superiority;  (i)  Ignorance 
of  financial  matters;  (2)  poor  judgment  of 
men,  and  (3)  failure  at  the  very  first  to 
unite  all  the  Union  armies  under  one  field 
commander.  Admitting  that  the  first  is 
true,  Mr.  Knapp  "  crushingly  "  remarks 
that  "  if  unsound  views  on  the  money  ques- 
tion are  proofs  of  mental  inferiority,  half 
our  countrymen  at  any  time  in  the  last  thirty 
years  would  be  ready  to  consign  the  other 
half  to  an  imbecile  asylum."  The  charge  of 
not  knowing  men,  Mr.  Knapp  holds  to  be 
flatly  untrue.  The  Republican  party  was 
then  a  new  party,  and  Lincoln  was  obliged  to 
select  most  of  his  political  associates  from 
his  own  party  ranks.  He  chose  the  best  he 
could  find;  and  if  he  did  not  unearth  some 
"  dazzling  military  genius,  to  rid  the  land 
of  its  woes,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  there 
was  none  to  discover." 

We  had  a  number  of  men  who  proved  them- 
selves good  generals ;  but  we  had  none  who 
stood  out  so  clearly  from  the  common  run  as 
to  warrant  either  haste  or  irregularity  in  raising 
him  to  the  chief  command.  .  .  .  When  Lin- 
coln found  the  right  man  to  exercise  that  com- 
mand, it  was  conferred,  without  delay  and  with- 
out reservation.  .  .  .*  Grant  was  found  early 
and  supported  heartily. 

Lincoln  was  put  to  tests  more  severe  than 
were  asked  of  almost  any  other  person  in 
our  history, — "  tests  peculiarly  adapted  to 
trying  out  his  brain  as  well  as  his  character; 
and  he  came  through  practically  all  of  them 
triumphantly."  This  being  the  case,  how 
does  it  happen,  asks  Mr.  Knapp,  that  "  his 
moral  qualities  have  been  recognized  while 
his  'mental  qualities  have  been  all  but  ig- 
nored ?  " 

Why  have  special  providences  been  pressed 
into  service  to  explain  the  career  of  this  man 
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when  a  candid  examination  show!)  that  he  had 
A  brnin  whiL'h  made  miTaclc<t  as  needless  as  they 
would  have  been  inip«rtinent?  The  answer  is, 
I  fancy,  twofold.  For  one  thins,  the  great  pub- 
lic itself  has  3  deal  more  heart  than  head,  and 
tike;  to  think  of  its  heroes  as  similarly  en- 
dowed. Lincoln's  brain  was  never  undercsli- 
mated  by  those  who  were  lung  in  close  contact 
with  him.  Hcmdon,  Seward,  Chase,  Hay. 
Schurz.  Stewart. — even  Stanton. — knew  that  be- 
hind the  homely  wit  and  kindly  je^t  lay  an  in- 
■  tcllcct  of  swccpmg  range  and  power,  and  a  will 
of  Hint.  Rut  these  were  not  the  c|ualities  with 
which  popular  fancy  had  endowed  the  Eman- 
cipator, and  too  many  of  the  biographies  of 
Lnicoln  are  less  historical  studies  than  attractive 

Kreseniations  of  what  it  was  t!  jjght  the  pub- 
^^         c  wished  to  know. 

^1         The  facts  of  Linco.n's  early  life  and  his 
^1     unpretenttousness  hr'ped  to  foster  riie  mis- 
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conception.  He  "  had  none  of  the  trappings 
of  greatness  ...  he  never  posed  "  .  ,  . 
and,  besides,  "  the  poor  whites  of  Kentucky 
constituted  a  sort  of  social  Galilee,  out  of 
which  no  prophet  could  come." 

While  not  wishing  to  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  those  who  can  see  no  flaws  in  the 
great,  Mr.  Knapp  contends  that  "  not  even 
yet  has  the  world  taken  IJncoln's  measure." 

When  the  time  comes  that  a  just  biography 

of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  be  written, — and  read, 
^we  shall  miss  nothing  nf  the  human  heart. 
the  gentle  patience,  the  all-embracing  sympathy 
which  wc  see  to-day.  But  with  these  qualities, 
we  shall  see  an  intellect  at  once  brilliani  and 
profound:  a  brain  that  kopt  its  own  counsel  be- 
cause it  had  looked  forth  with  sober  gaze,  and 
seen  that  its  own  counsel  was  best 
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RUSSIA    FOR    THE    RUSSIANS!" 


HIS  war  cry  has  been  heard  more  and 
more  frequently  in  recent  years.  It 
sprang  from  one  of  the  darkest  epochs  in 
Russian  history,  says  the  editor  of  the  Russ- 
kaya  i'yedomasli.  Under  its  banner,  in  the 
'So's  ami  '90's  of  llie  last  centur>',  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Russian  Government  to  its  .ilien 
subjects,  as  regards  nationality  or  religion, 
was  made  acute,  and  there  arose  the  concep- 
tion of  "  the  true  Russians,"  which  intro- 
duced i^iarp  distinctions  into  Russian  life. 

Kept  in  the  background  at  the  moment  when 
the  crash  generateii  by  it  had  come,  it  has  now 
again  come  to  the  fore  with  still  greater  intrii- 
siveness.  To  reaction  it  owes  its  existence,  and 
from  reaction  it  now  draws  new  strength.  It 
is  defcndie<l  in  the  conservative  press  and  laid 
as  a  foundation  for  organizalinns  to  be  buitt 
thereon,  like  the  "  Russian  Imperial  National 
Organization.*'  In  its  name,  the  government  i^ 
advised  to  deprive  other  nationalities  of  iheir 
rights,  .ind  society  urgwl  to  keep  aloof  from 
than,  a  rcconunendation  which  .iinriunifi  to  a 
boycott.  It  tills  with  clouds  of  sophistry  an 
bonosphcrc  already  cliarged  with  suspicion  and 
enmity. 

In  defense  of  this  cry  it  is  claimed  that 
other  nations  do  the  same.  Tlic  advocates 
repeat  similar  formulas:  "  iLiigland  fur  Eng- 
lishmen," and  "America  for  Amcncaiis."  It 
is,  liowever.  nut  difficult,  says  the  Russian 
editor  already  quoted,  to  show  that  the 
meaning  of  these  mottoes  Is  entirely  different. 

Engl.nnd  is  settled  by  [>eoplc  within  wbose 
numbers  national  rliffert-nliation  has  long  Inst 
its  power.  Even  the  differences  th.-^t  formerly 
separated  the  English  from  the  Scotch  have 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  smoothed  over.  The 
mottu  "England  for  the  Englishraen"  threat- 


ens tio  English  citizen,  shows  no  preference  ol 
one  over  the  other.  Its  point. — when  there  is 
one, — is  directed  only  against  foreigners.  As  for 
the  North  American  States,  into  their  composi- 
tion enter  tin?  most  widely  differentiated  nation- 
alities without  any  <:>]ic  clainiing  any  dominance 
over  the  other  as  such.  In  law  the  Indians 
do  not  enjoy  full  rights,  nor,  practically,  do  the 
negroes, — but  for  certain  reasons  this  fact  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  motto  "  America  for 
.Americans."  Thia  motto  refers  not  to  Ameri- 
cans by  descent,  but  to  those  who  attain  citizen- 
ship after  llic  fulfilment  of  certain  obligations. 
1  hesc  or  other  measures  may  be  adopted  against 
the  influx  of  foreigners,  hut  nnt  ag.'tinst  those 
who  have  become  naturalized  there.  One  may 
or  tuny  not  s>inpalhi7e  with  the  tendency  of  the 
American  people  to  bar  from  access  to  their 
country  indigent  emigrants  from  Europe,  China, 
or  Japan,  but  one  cannnt  sec  the  similarity  be- 
tween this  tendency  and  that  of  our  home-made 
defense  of  Russia  against  non-Russians.  Under 
the  name  of  non-Rnssi.-ns  our  "p.itriots"  nn- 
dcrstand  all  tho'^e  not  belonging  to  the  Rus5i,in 
nationality,  although  not  only  they,  hut  even 
their  great  grandfathers,  were  hiirn  in  Rus- 
sia and  have  always  been  Russian  subjects. 
The  fMie  who  is  no*  adniitlcd  to  a  foreign  conn- 
try,  or  is  admitted  only  tnider  conditions  hard 
to  fulfil,  caiuiol  be  regarded  as  an  offender,  An 
offense,  a  herivy  offense,  may  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, conBidered  on  the  part  of  a  govemmenl 
any  alleniiit  at  limiting  the  rights  of  its  sub- 
jects simply  because  they  do  not  happen  In  lii-- 
I'mg  to  the  governing  race,  Thi^  trnlli  is  under- 
slood  even  among  the  partisans  of  national  ex- 
clusion ;  hut  the  offense  appears  to  ihrm  natural 
and  iitevitahlc,  and  pcrh-ips  even  meritoriou'*. 
l^'rom  their  point  of  view,  a  non-Ru»sian  by 
descent  may  be  a  Russian  resident,  hut  not  a 
Russian  citizen.  .And  yet,  in  a  civilized  coun- 
tr>'  every  inhabitant  wlio  has  become  a  subject 
mu^l  be  considered  to  be  3  citizen.  With  the 
obligations  the  subject  fulfils,  there  must  be 
closely  connected  the  rights  belonging  to  the 
citizen. 
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The  itfe  of  an  individual  can  be  regarded 
complete  only  when  he  is  bound  to  it  by 
spiritual  as  well  as  by  material  bonds,  con- 
cludes the  Russian  reviewer.  Similar  is  the 
case  with  a  government  whose  strength  or 
weakness  greatly  depends  upon  the  feelings 
cherished  toward  it  by  those  living  within 
its  boundaries. 

There  are,  therefore,  no  worse  enemies  to  the 
Russian  Government  than  the  narrow  nation- 


alists who  endeavor  to  identify  it  with  the  sup- 
pression of  every  nationality  except  one.  .  .  . 
Fortunately,  however,  for  Russia,  the  dissemi- 
nators of  intolerance  hardly  find  favorable  soil 
in  it.  Our  masses  are  rather  good-natured,  and 
the  cultured  strata  of  our  society  are  too  much 
accessible  to  reason  and  conscience  to  indulge  in 
low  passions.  The  true  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  Russian  society  is  to  be  sought 
rather  in  a  Vladimir  Solovyov  tthe  great  Rus- 
sian philosopher  and  humanitarian!  than  in  the 
epigones  of  that  tendency  with  which  he  vic- 
toriously wrestled. 


ARGENTINA  AND  NAVAL    IMPERIALISM. 


^  RECENT  issue  of  the  Prensa  (Buenos 
Aires) ,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  contains  an  article  on  the 
proposed  measures  for  increasing  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  Argentine  army  and 
navy.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  and  distrust  has  been  aroused 
by  the  building  of  the  great  Brazilian  bat- 
tleships of  the  Dreadnought  class,  now  in 
various  stages  of  construction  in.  the  English 
dockyards.  One  of  these  ships,  the  Minas 
Geraes.  has  already  been  launched.  The 
writer  of  the  articles  urges  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  for,  while  the  prospects  of 
that  country  have  never  been  brighter,  the 
danger  of  losing  its  influence  and  prestige  in 
South  America  has  never  been  greater.  The 
intentions  of  Argentina  are  then  explained: 

We  repudiate  imperialism  and  we  are  instinc- 
tively moved  to  prevent  its  growth  within  our 
natural  sphere  of  influence.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  task  without  clamor  or  violence,  the 
Argentine  Republic  requires  the  protection  and 
guaranties  afforded  by  an  effective  and  stable 
military  and  naval  force.  Peace  and  harmony 
in  South  America  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  and  to  enable  us  to  utilize 
the  powerful  impulse  given  to  our  civilization 
by  immigration  and  by  the  influx  of  foreign  cap- 
ital. Hence  the  possession  of  naval  power  is  at 
least  as  essential  as  are  railroads,  banks,  educa- 
tional institutions,  etc.  It  would  not  be  proper 
to  attribute  to  Brazil  any  aggressive  intentions ; 
but  when,  without  any  immediate  and  apparent 


reasons  or  permanent  causes  which  could  ex- 
plain such  a  course  of  action  a  country  arms 
ilseif  as  Brazil  is.  doing  to-day,  the  fact  must 
attract  the  attention  of  its  neighbors  and  induce 
them  to  take  precautionary  measures  in  view  of 
the  probable  uhimate  effect  of  such  a  prepon- 
derant force  on  the  international  relations  of  the 
South  American  countries. 

After  briefly  noting  some  instances  of  the 
pressure  already  exerted  by  Brazil  upon 
some  of  the  neighboring  states,  the  article 
concludes  as  follows: 

What  assures  the  secufity  of  Argentina  as- 
sures at  the  same  time  the  security  of  the  whole 
South  American  continent,  and  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  play  our  part  effectively  as  the 
guardian  of  peace  and  harmony  in  South  Amer- 
ica. This  mission  is  assigned  to  us  both  by  our 
geographical  position  and  by  our  resources;  it  is 
an  honorable  mission  in  every  respect,  and  one 
we  neither  can  nor  should  decline.  In  the  same 
degree  in  which  Brazil  grows  as  a  military 
power,  under  the  inspiration  of  its  political  lead- 
ers. South  American  opinion  will  become  more 
and  more  distrustful  of  that  country's  policy. 
Brazil  will  lose  the  sympathies  of  its  neighbors, 
for  oppression  is  always  antipathetic ;  he  who 
submits  is  never  a  friend.  The  attitude  to  be 
observed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  is  prescribed 
by  the  character  of  the  events  which  have  pro- 
duced the  present  diplomatic  situation ;  by  arm- 
ing itself  for  self-preservation  it  will  become  a 
force  for  the  preservation  of  international  har- 
mony in  South  America,  clearing  the  horizon, 
banishing  suspicions,  allaying  fears,  and,  finally; 
satisfying  the  supreme  aspirations  of  a  half 
dozen  neighboring  and  friendly  states  for  con- 
cord, peace,  and  cloudless  days  without  e:id. 
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npAXES  to  most  of  us  suggest  paying  out, 
— one  of  ilie  two  proverbial  and  dis- 
agreeable neccssiiies.  So  tbere  I's  poetic 
justice  in  the  iliought  that  last  year  some 
$1 12,000,000  income  from  taxes  was  re- 
ceived by  the  holders  of  the  $2,800,000,000 
odd  municipal  bonds, — bonds  of  towns, 
cities,  tounsliips,  villages,  school  districts, 
and  other  community  organisations  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Coming  from  small  to  great,  it  is  even 
more  pleasant  to  know  chat  any  reader  of 
this  article  can  get  this  safest  form  of  bond 
in  amounts  from  $10  up,  to  pay  from  4  to 
5  per  cent.,  and  even  more  when  a  special 
variety. 

THE  FIRST  CI-ASS  OF  SAFETV. 

Why  a  municipal  comes  first  in  safetTi-  is 
told  by  Arthur  M.  Harris,  a  dealer  of  wide 
acquaintance  in  municipal  bonds,  in  Trust 
Cvmpimies'  Magazine:  because  taxes  are  a 
lien  ahead  of  all  others. 

You  may  hold  a  mortgage  upon  a  piece  of 
real  estntc;  in  order  to  convey  it  and  give  clear 
titk-  it  is  absoitiloiy  essential  that  llic  t.ixcs  due 
thereon  he  tirst  p.ii(].  A  railroad  niny  own  in 
a  given  county  tiiaiiy  iiitk-s  of  track,  freight 
houses,  etc.,  etc.;  tlic  road  must  provide  funds 
for  the  payment  of  its  taxes  in  th;it  comily  be- 
fore providing  funds  for  the  payment  of  inicrest 
on  its  first  mortgaijc  bonds.  Tlieii,  again,  all 
iiropcrty  within  the  limits  of  the  miinicip.ility 
IS  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax.  Still  fur- 
thtT.  in  many  cases  nuinicip-i]  securiljes  ;ire 
exempt  from  all  taxes.  In  New  York  State  no 
municipal  bonds  are  taxable  except  those  is- 
sued by  scboo!  diMricis.  and  it  is  probable  ihat 
the  intention  of  the  law  was  to  include  school 
district!^,  (tut  because  of  an  oversight  they  are 
not  so  exempt 

The  practical  point  for  the  bond-buyer  Is 
to  make  sure  that  his  bankers  arc  specialists. 
Obvioasly  a  house  that  has  handled  hun- 
dreds of  issues  of  municipals  knows  lots  more 
about  the  red  tape  of  bonding  a  community 
than  the  officials  of  the  town,  who  may  be 
just  elected.  Or  it  may  be  the  town's  first 
issue  of  the  sort  or  of  any  sort. 

The  municipal  officials  may  have  overlooTted 
some  provision  of  the  law  such  as  advertising 
the  required  mimbcr  of  dnys  for  bidb,  or  fail- 
ure to  give  a  sufficient  notice  to  the  voters  as 
required    by    law;    or    posiiibly    llie    new    iiisue 


would  bring  the  debt  above  the  constitutional 
limit  of  debt.  Mere  is  where  the  value  of  an 
expert's  upinton  comes  in. 

Thus  safeguarded  at  every  important  point 
and  backed  by  the  kind  of  "earnings"  that 
must  be  paid,  though  factories  shut  down 
and  traim  stop  running,  a  municipal  bond  is 
vcr>'  properly  treated  as  the  ground  work  of 
a  permanent  Investment. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GOVERNMENT  BONDS. 

In  the  United  States,  the  municipal  bonds 
take  the  place  of  the  Government  rentes  or 
loan  in  which  the  thrifty  frenchman  puts 
his  savings.  iSiuifss  points  out  the  reason: 
that  Ciovernment  bonds  arc  in  such  demand 
by  national  banks  as  to  carr>'  a  high  preniitim 
and  give  the  investor  too  low  a  yield.  "  At 
one  time  investors  held  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  these  bonds.  To-day  they  hold 
less  than  $300,000,000." 

Some  of  llic  most  desirnblc  bonds  for  general 
investment  purposes  are  those  of  smaller  places. 
A  man  who  seeks  steady,  safe,  and  profitable 
emplo>7ncut  for  hia  money  may  find  it  in  a  vil- 
lage Ixmd.  There  are  many  reasons  for  tiii«. 
'I'fic  most  important,  perhaps,  is  that  the  au- 
thorities of  villages  and  towns  are  usually  very 
careful  about  incurring  debts  for  the  com- 
fnunity.  There  are  nn  f.Tt  contracts  to  be  given 
out  to  favored  contractors  (a  large  drain  on 
the  revenue  of  some  large  cities),  and  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  scltctnien  or  aldermen  is 
ordinarily  biglier  than  in  big  cities.  The  officials 
of  a  sm.Vll  town  often  feel  3  personal  moral  re- 
sponsibilit>'  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  bonded 
obligations  of  the  place.  Some  Ijonds  of  Towns 
and  villages  pay  as  high  as  5  or  6  iier  cent.  Since 
it  is  to  the  great  advantage  of  a  commutiity  to 
me«  its  tixed  charges,  these  Ixnids.  when  houghl 
at  a  fair  price,  make  a  very  excellent  investment, 

Those  who  want  information  as  to  the 
bankers  who  handle  different  kinds  of  munic- 
ipals can  get  it  from  experienced  investors, 
or  from  a  magazine  like  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, which  maintains  a  special  financial 
department.  And  here  the  warning  must  be 
repeated, — that  we  arc  in  a  financial  move- 
ment wherein  the  small  Investor  above  all 
others  should  be  careful  to  ask  for  the  first 
security  on  hi's  interest  and  principal.  This 
means  something  mure  than  the  hopes  and 
fears  that  surround  the  average  speculative 
stuck.    Hopes  arc  never  as  sure  as  taxes. 
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XX/^  HEN  the  vice-president  of  a  big  New 
York  trust  company  tells  how  he 
judges  the  value  of  railroad  bonds,  it  is  a 
good  time  for  the  investor  to  listen.  The 
lecture  given  by  Mr.  George  Garr  Henry 
before  the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.  West 
Side  Branch  is  reprinted  in  the  Ticker  Mag- 
azine for  last  month. 

No  mystery  is  involved,  says  Mr.  Henry. 
"  Any  man  of  experience  in  the  business 
world  can  easily  determine  the  degree  of  se- 
curity which  attaches  to  any  particular  rail- 
road bond,  provided  he  has  two  documents; 
viz.,  the  mortgage  and  the  trust  deed  which 
describes  the  property  covered  by  the  mort- 
gage, and  the  last  annual  report  which  gives 
the  financial  condition  of  the  property." 

The  mortgage  is  to  show  whether  your 
principal  is  secure ;  the  report  of  earnings  to 
show  whether  your  income  is  secure. 

Security  of  principal  follows  three  factors: 
(i)  The  dollars  of  bonds  per  mile  of  road 
as  compared  with  the  amount  some  one 
would  have  to  spend  to  build  a  competing 
road;  (2)  the  dollars  of  bonds  whose  claim 
comes  before  your  claim,  and  {3)  the  dollars 
of  bonds  whose  claim  comes  after  yours. 

The  first  point  is  thus  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Henry,  in  a  manner  to  show  how  closely 
finance  is  linked  with  common-sense: 

Say  a  road  is  down  South  somewhere, — take 
the  road  that  runs  from  Birmingham  to  Atlanta. 
You  ask,  "  How  much  did  the  road  cost  ?  "  The 
answer  is,  it  is  bonded  for  $25,000  per  mile. 

Yon  say,  "  I  do  not  want  any  of  these  bonds; 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  is  a  very  profit- 
able property,  is  only  bonded  for  $20,000  per 
mile.    If  they  build  a  road  at  $20,000  per  mile,  I 


do  not  believe  I  want  the  other  bonds.    I  would 
rather  have  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line's," 

Another  anecdote  shows  the  workings  of 
the  second  and  third  factors : 

I  was  talking  with  a  very  successful  bond 
buyer  of  one  of  the  large  insurance  companies  a 
while  ago  about  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  which  went  into  the  hands 
of  a-receiver. 

I  said,  "  Mr.  So-and-So,  haven't  you  some  of 
those  bonds?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  Losing  any  sleep  over  it?  " 

"  No,  not  a  bit,"  he  answered. 

"Why,  how  is  that?  I  thought  you  had  the 
Thirds." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  have  the  Seconds." 

He  was  not  losing  sleep  because  the  third- 
mortgage  bondholders,  in  order  to  protect  their 
interests,  would  have  to  "  buy  him  in."  He 
would  get  par  for  his  bonds.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  to  bondholders  whether  there  is  any- 
body else  behind  them  in  a  foreclosure. 

When  it  comes  to  earnings,  a  lot  of  com- 
parisons with  other  roads  are  needed.  The 
important  point  is  net  income, — what  is  actu- 
ally available  to  pay  interest  after  the  em- 
ployees' wages  and  the  bills  for  rails,  ties, 
engines,  and  so  forth  have  been  paid.  But  if 
the  road  has  not  beeq  patched  and  repaired 
sufficiently,  the  net  earnings  can  be  made  to 
look  larger  than  they  ought,  because  that 
"  maintenance  "  must  be  paid  for  some  day. 

A  little  scrutiny  here  will  pay,  because  the 
net  income,  says  Mi.  Henry,  "  is  what  you 
have  to  consider.  The  average  road  is  earn- 
ing a  little  more  than  twice  its  interest 
charges.  To  put  a  bond  in  the  first  invest- 
ment class  it  should  earn  anywhere  from  two 
to  three  times  its  interest  charge." 


THE  NEWS  ABOUT   UNION   PACIFIC. 


I  HEY  say  Mr.  Harriman  never  laughs. 
If  anything  does  upset  his  savage  con- 
centration it  ought  to  be  the  wordy  wars  en- 
gaged in  by  the  newspaper  writing  and  read- 
ing public  whenever  the  name  of  the  slight, 
stooping,  hard-working  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  is  prominently  mentioned. 

Many  investors  do  not  wish  to  question 
the  personal  conduct  of  Mr.  Harriman,  or  of 
any  one  else,  but  still  feel  concerned.  Shall 
they  sell  their  Union  Pacific  stock?  They 
don't  want  personalities,  they  want  facts; 
but  find  it  hard  to  get  them. 

No  wonder.    Last  month  the  press  fairly 


hummed  with  "  U.  P."  news.  On  the  i6th' 
it  was  announced  that  $154,583,500  of  dif- 
ferent railroad  stocks  were  held  in  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  name.  The  meaning  of  this  is  per- 
fectly plain  to  the  youthful  financial  re- 
porter who  has  just  "  seen  Harriman,"  who 
writes  under  the  impact  of  the  mighty  imag- 
ination that  directs  steel  tracks  by  the  thou- 
sand miles,  dollars  by  the  hundred  millions. 
Clearly,  the  news  merely  hints  at  the  genius 
of  "  our  great  constructionist  "  as  a  railroad 
general  and  a  trustee  for  other  people's 
money. 

But  on  another  page  of  the  same  news- 
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paper  one  could  read  testimony  from  the 
Government's  suit  to  split  Mr.  Harriman*s 
vast  structure  at  its  very  keystunc, — tlie 
Union  Paciiic-Southerii  PaciHc  nierj;er, — as 
in  restraint  uf  trade.  Hence,  sonicthinj;  far 
different  is  "  perfectly  plain  "  to  many  se- 
rious and  honest  editorial  writers  and  read- 
ers. And  no  one  can  doubt  the  sympathy 
on  this  point  among  those  who  travel  and 
ship  over  the  24,6.?7  miles  of  raiIroad$  di- 
rectly managed  under  Mr.  Harriman,  and 
the  59,708  miles  more  duminated  or  lartjcly 
influenced  In-  him.  No  matter  how  gixid  its 
service,  a  railroad  h  apt  to  tall  under  sus- 
picion if  its  rates  arc  fairly  high. 

To  swing  back  to  the  other  side :  the  two 
groups  of  railroads  have  44,ioj  and  96,222 
stockhol  dcrs,  re^peni  vcl  y.  Most  of  these 
more  or  lew  immediate  partners  of  Mr.  Har- 
riman have  been  gcrtinj^  their  dividend  checks 
right  alonp,  and  at  rates  above  the  average. 
Xliey  rfscni  and  ridicule  the  attacks  made 
by  editors  of  sensational  papers. 

But  the  latter,  after  all.  are  human  and 
want  to  keep  their  jobs.  They  will  hardly 
miss  such  a  chance  to  dangle  spooks  like 
"blind  po(j|s,"  "stock  gambling  machines," 
"  gigantic  engines  of  speculation  "  before  the 
startled  reader's  eye.  So  few  public  men 
ran  be  called  "freebooter,"  "spider."  and 
even  "  incubus  "  who,  like  Harriman,  will 
not  answer  back ! 

On  the  other  hand,  tccluiical  and  respon- 
sible journals  du  not  go  far  enough.  For 
instance,  the  finsi  Rmlruad  Age  Cazclir  of 
hist  month  analyzes  and  admires  the  U.  I*.'s 
magnificent  earnings  as  a  railroad.  But  it 
feels  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  its 
grip  on  other  railroad  companies  to  be  a 
question  outside  the  field  of  the  practical  rail- 
waj'  man. 

This  second  problem  is  indeed  discussed, 
both  pro  and  con,  by  the  London  Statist  .ind 
.Economist.  But  they  make  no  comment  at 
all  on  a  third  point,  not  to  be  ignored,  that 
although  Mr.  Harriman's  companies  show 
results  satisf.u'tor>'  to  their  stockholders,  the 
United  States  Government  objects  to  some 
of  their  methfKls. 

Can  we  n))t  briefly  get  at  the  fact*  of  rec- 
ord on  these  three  questions,  from  original 
and  coldblooded  sources? 

{1}    HARRIMAN    AS   A    RAIIJtOAD    MAN. 

I'he  easiest  thing  Harriman  admtrent  do 
in  to  point  to  the  contrast  between  these  dif- 
ferent years'  earnings  from  of'tratton  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad: 


UIlM 

l>f  Mai  j«ir 

OM-ralmL 

IHIIK.  . 

. . .  r.,:i2.'. 

lyos. .  .    . 

i,r»l 

OtwratloK 
».'w,zKi.i2n 

'V\k  tigurcs  tell  the  storj'.  An  increase  of 
less  than  <>  per  cent,  in  mileage,  but  more 
than  12U  per  cent,  in  earnings!  (And  these 
earnings  are  independent  of  some  $iO,ooo,- 
000  additional  received  in  1908  from  "  in- 
vestments.") 

T'o  Mr.  Harriman  is  conceded  (he  plan 
and  the  achievement.  His  ideas  were  in- 
tensive. The  Union  Pacific  has  been  made 
a  through  railroad.  He  concentrated  on  his 
main  lines.  In  those  eleven  years  he  spent 
more  than  $i23.<.xx>,ooo  in  straightening  and 
leveling  the  road,  double-tracking  it.  buying 
it  the  finest  engines  and  cars  and  other  equip- 
ment, ballasting  it,  and  making  it  the  show 
road  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  perhaps 
rast,  too. 

.Meanwhile  he  ran  it  up  to  concert  pitch. 
He  Cfiuld  put  his  finger  nn  big  men  or  little< 
things.  One  day  he  might  bf  iliscoveringi 
:t  genius  like  Julius  Kruttschnitt  to  handle 
his  traffic,  or  another  like  J.  C.  Stubbs  to  get 
it,  and  the  next  day  he  might  be  noticing 
the  sraallness  of  (he  water  tank  pipe  which 
a  Union  Pacific  fireman  was  adjusting  on  to 
his  locomotive  tank, — while  the  train  waited. 
.\Ir,  Harriman  was  not  satisiied  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  ''  all  the  pipes  on  the  Hrte  were 
just  that  size."  He  ordered  them  enlarged. 
Several  minutes  were  saved  whenever  a  loco- 
motive took  water.  The  cash  difference  to 
the  U.  P.  during  the  next  year  figured  up 
to  something  like  $300,000. 

{2)    .MORE  FROM    INVESTMENTS  THAN'  FROM 
OPEItATIOM. 

Vet  Xfr.  Harrim.Tn's  conduct  fn  railroad- 
ing tells  only  half  the  stor\-  to  the  stock- 
holder.   The  situation  Is  unique. 

Suppose  the  reader  owned  last  year  one 
share  of  Union  Pacific  stock.  He  got  $10 
in  dividends.  This  strmcd  consen'ativc, 
since  he  could  cipher  that  his  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  company  was  $16.23. 

Now  less  than  S8.04  of  this  was  from 
transportation  operation.  The  more  than 
t<S,i<)  balance  was  from  "  nrher  income," — 
mostly  from  the  dividends  nf  sh.in-s  owned 
by  the  Union  Pacific  in  the  profits  of  com- 
panies not  operatrfi  by  itsflf. 

In  other  words:  Mr.  Harriman's  wisdom 
as  liead  of  an  investment  concern  would  seem 
even  more  important  to  the  purchaser  of 
Union  Pacific  Rt<x-k  than  Mr.  liarrinian's 
efficiency  as  a  railroad  man. 
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Why  is  this  enormous  amount  of  stock 
held?  Answers  are  as  many  and  various 
as  on  the  problem  of  a  protective  tariff.  No 
use  to  discuss  them  without  getting  two  pic- 
tures in  mind,  eleven  years  apart. 

About  1898,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
was  a  wretched  fragment  of  1800  bankrupt 
miles.  It  stretched  from  Omaha  to  Ogden, 
— the  former  on  the  Missouri  River,  the  lat- 
ter by  the  shores  of  Salt  Lake. 

Now  it  was  not  to  work  up  small  local 
business  between  these  interior  points, 
through  a  raw  country,  that  the  Kuhn-Loeb 
syndicate  had  raised  $81,500,000  cash  to  pay 
off  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
other  mortgagees  of  the  scandal-stricken  line. 

BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP  SEA. 

No, — what  the  U.  P.  needed  was  through 
business.  And  in  this  respect  it  lay  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

The  latter  could  be  reached  from  Ogden 
only  over  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  weapon 
of  the  rich  "  Huntington  crowd."  The  part 
of  the  devil  was  played  at  Omaha  by  a  group 
of  the  old  guard  of  American  railroads, — the 
Missouri  Pacific,  Northwestern,  St.  Paul, 
Burlington,  and  the  Rock  Island, — all 
so  powerful  as  to  have  fought  their  way 
through  the  '93  depression. 

Hemmed  in,  the  Union  Pacific  would  take 
through  traffic  on  other  roads'  terms,  or  do 
without.  If  the  Southern  Pacific  did  not 
like  its  rates  eastward,  it  could  route  the 
freight  itself  through  New  Orleans.  The 
St.  Paul  or  the  Northwestern  could  hand 
westbound  freight  over  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  St.  Paul. 

Even  after  the  syndicate  had  made  its  first 
reach, — buying  lines  that  ran  to  Kansas  City 
on  the  southeast  and  Portland  to  the  north- 
west,— things  were  not  much  better.  The 
"  devil  "  was  again  personified  at  Kansas 
City  by  the  Atchison,  Alton,  Great  West- 
em,  and  Wabash.  And  here  again,  it  was 
the  Southern  Pacific  which  met  the  U.  P. 
at  Portland, — the  "  deep  sea," — and  which 
held  the  line  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific 
port  of  greatest  consequence. 

Into  the  foreground  of  this  scene  entered 
about  1899  Mr.  Harriman,  whose  member- 
ship in  the  U.  P.  crowd  had  up  to  then  been 
inconspicuous.  Then  the  fighting  began. 
We  must  pass  by  several  of  the  biggest  rail- 
road deals  and  wars  in  history.  In  each  case 
the  spoils  of  battle  were  the  stock  certificates 
of  some  other  road, — the  kind  that  carried 
the  votes. 


As  a  result,  we  have  the  second  picture, 
lightly  sketched  by  the  following  exhibit  from 
the  Union  Pacific's  latest  report.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Investment  Stocks  Owned  " : 

Description.  Shares  held. 

Atchison,  preferred 100,000 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  common 323,843 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  preferred 72,064 

Chicago  &  Alton,  preferred 103,431 

Chicago  &  Northwestern,  common ^2,XTi(i 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  common  (old)  13,400 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  8t.  Paul,  common  (new, 

65   per  cent,   paid) 32,725 

Chicago.    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul,    preferred 

(new,  65  per  cent,  paid) l.S.4."iO 

Great  Northern,  preferred ^.T.TSti 

fireat  Northern  ore  certldcaloH 77.104 

Illinois  Central,  common 2(11. 1!31 

New  York  Central,   common 142,ft.'i7 

Northern  Pacific,  common    (old  1 1,128 

Northern    Pacific,    common     un'W,    (iii^    per 

cent,  paid) IS.Olfi 

Northern   Securities  stnba 7.249 

Railroad  Securllles,  common 34,829 

Itailroad  Securities,  preferred 19,359 

Southern  Pacific,  common 900,000 

Southern  Pacific,  preferred 342,000 

At  the  present  time  of  writing  these  stocks 
are  worth  about  $300,000,000.  And  that 
isn't  all  the  story. 

Look  at  the  first  item, — 100,000  shares  of 
Atchison.  Consider  it  together  with  the  fact 
that  U.  P.  bankers  and  directors  are  on  rec- 
ord as  owning  300,000  shares  more, — a  total 
of  17  per  cent,  of  the  voting  stock  of  the 
Atchison  Railway.  When  this  road  ex- 
changes traffic  with  others  at  Kansas  City, 
let  us  say,  will  it  escape  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-sixth  of  its  common  stock  is  owned 
by  one  particular  railway, — the  Union 
Pacific?  From  testimony  now  coming  out 
in  the  Government's  suit  it  would  'seem  safe 
to  answer  No. 

Something  similar  could  be  said  for  many 
other  items  on  the  list. 

Then  consider  that  the  Northwestern  is 
practically  the  western  end  of  the  New  York 
Central ;  that  the  B.  &  O.  controls  the  Read- 
ing and  through  it  the  Central  of  New  Jer- 
sey; and  that  the  Georgia  Central  is  owned 
outright  by  E.  H.  Harriman. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  one  can  trace  the  course 
of  a  freight  car  under  Mr.  Harriman's  con- 
trol, command,  or  influence  all  the  way  from 
Portland  or  San  Francisco  or  Chicago  or 
New  Orleans  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  or  Savannah, — and  back  again? 

ARE  THE  INVESTMENTS  AN  UNMIXED  BLESS- 
ING? 

The  bitterest  opponents  of  the  U.  P.'s 
"  investments "  grant  their  traffic  advan- 
tages. Some  even  find  points  of  wisdom 
financially.  Though  objecting  strongly  to 
the  stockholdings  on  other  grounds,  the 
Evening  Post  does  believe  that  **  an  annual 
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income  of  $16,765,000  would  prove  an 
anchor  to  thr  windwartj  for  any  railroad 
during  a  sirinm'ncy  in  the  money  markrt. 
By  far  the  sirongcst  poinr,  however,  is  the 
independence  obtained  by  the  ownersliip  of 
$316,725,740  free  assets  in  b()nd>  and  slocks, 
a  larK**  part  of  which  is  made  up  of  what  is 
called  high-Krade  stock  market- collateral." 

Some  critics,  however,  ask  why  the  Union 
Pacific  sold  a  whole  lot  uf  bonds,— $97,000,- 
000, — tluring  the  year  ending  June  30.  1908, 
when  hundreds  of  millions  of  its  money  were 
held  in  stocks  quoted  at  much  less  than  they 
had  cost  it. 

A  reply  made  by  the  IVaU  Strvfi  Jaurnal 
shows  that  the  Union  Pacific  at  least  did  bet-  by  stockholdings  in  the  Atchisun,  Northern 
ter  than  most  other  railroad  companies  could  l*acific.  and  Great  Northern,  had  sttftcd  corn- 
have  done  during  August,  1907,  in  borrow-    petition  in  transcontinental  business  and  cre- 


ciples, — that  the  money  received  from  rail- 
road eaminRS  should  go  back  to  help  the 
growth  of  the  sections  that  supplied  those 
caminjis. 

(3)    STOCK    I'ROFTTS    AND  PUBLIC   POLICY. 

Whether  or  no  the  "  Investments  "  con- 
tinue as  profitable  as  the  operationsi  their 
plan  may  change  perforce. 

A  year  ago  a  suit  in  equity  was  filed  by 
the  United  States  Government  at  Salt  l^ake 
Cit)',  alleging  that  the  Union  Pacific  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake,  oth- 
erwise known  as  tlic  Clark  road,  as  well  as 


ing  moncj'  at  only  4.6  per  cent. 

Then  comes  the  "  final  analysis,''  favored 
by  supporters  of  Casar,  Napoleon,  and  Har- 
riman. — that  the  plan  succeeds. — that  this 
railway-investment  company  made  moie 
money  during  the  depression  than  many  roads 
managed    in    the   old-fashioned    way.     The 


ated  a  monopoly  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
law. 

Some  of  the  testimony  In  this  case  was 
first  hand  and  important.  Witnesses  like 
L.  T.  JeRery.  president  of  tlie  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande;  Stuyvesant  Fish,  fonuer  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central;  Edwiird  P.  Ripley, 


trouble  with  such  reasoning  is  that  it  covers  president  of  the  Atchison,  bore  witness  that 

the  past  more  than  the  future  of  the  Union  there  was  less  competition  or  no  competition 

Pacific.  bet\veen  the  "  Union  "  and  the  "  Southern  " 

Thus  the  London  Eionomist:   "  It  is  at  at  certain  points  west  of  the  .Mississippi, 

present  the  most  successful  mixture  in  the  The  Southern  Paciiic  stock  now  held  by 

world  of  transport  and  stock-dealing.     But  the  U.  P.  is  worth  some  $ i  so.000.000.   This 

its  success  depends  on  the  personality  of  one  belongs  to  the  U.  P.  stockholders.     If  the 

man,  and  not  without  reason  are  its  securi-  Government    wins,    will    they    lose?      Tlie 


iVall  Street  Journal  thinks  not,  on  the  basis, 
of  precedent: 

Tn  take  tlie  most  pessimistic  view  of  this  liti-< 
gallon.  Mr.  Hil!  and  his  stocklioldtrs  in  thi 
Nonheni  Securities  case  merely  sw.-ipi»ed  th< 
black  certificates  of  the  Northern  .Sccurnics  fc. 
the  red  and  green  of  the  Northern  Pacific  an^ 
Great  Nortlicm,  and  the  control  remained  inl 
slalu  ()uu. 

If  forced,  tlic  Union   P.-tcitV  could  do  som< 


ties  rankfcd  among  the  most  speculative  in 
the  American  market." 

Tlie  usual  criticism  seems  to  lie  in  the 
feeling  that  Mr.  Harriman  has  gone  too  far, 
—that  a  railroad  ought  to  stick  to  its  knit- 
ting.— that  this  $300,000,000  investment 
ought  to  go  back  into  more  machinery  of 
transportation,  directly  or  indirectly. 

"The  function  of  a  railroad  CfujHiration        .     ^ 

should  be  confined  to  the  furnishing  of  trans-  what  hkewibe;  or.  better  still,  the  siockholders 

portatinn,"  declared  an  Interstate  Commerce  "'  ^h*^  Union  Pacific  could  vote  to  distribmc  the 

C«mn,i,„-«n  rcpor,.     A  couple  ...  years  a^o  ^S^^^^^^ISZX^^:^^^:^^ ^^:^ 

there  were  about  50,000  square  miles  of  ter-  man  and  two  or  three  other  trustees  the  latter 

ritorj'   in   the   State  of   Oregon    alone,  sur-  t"   give   the   stockholders  certificates  of  lienc- 

rounded  hv  Harriman  lines,  undeveloped—  *'^"'*'  interest  in  tlie  stock.     Here,  too,  control 

"  while  the  funds  of  those  companies  which  ''°"'^  '■'^^'"^'"  '"  '""*'  '"'^■ 

could  be  used   for  that  purpose."  the  Com-  Only  lawyers  and  histor>-  can  answer  the 

merce  Commis.sion  complained.  "  were  being  question  whether  Mr.  Harriman  is  great  and 

invested  in  stocks  like  the  New  York  Cen-  good,   or   merely    great.      That    he   makes 

tral  and  other  lines  having  only  a  remote  money  for  his  tens  of  thousands  of  sftick- 

relation  to  the  territory  in  which  the  Union  holding  partners,  and  that  he  or  his  succes- 

Pacific  System  is  located."  sors  may  rrascmahly  be  expected  to  continue 

AL-iybe  this  is  only  poetic  tnstice,  and  may-  the  same  scale  of  profits,  may  be  the  conclu- 

be  it  h  founded  on  permanent  business  prin-  sion  of  the  unsentimental  investigator. 


OLD  AND  NEW  LINCOLN  LITERATURE. 


OF  how  many  Americans  can  it  be  said  that 
more  than  a  thousand  books  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  written  and  printed  con- 
cerning them?  As  recipients  of  an  honor  so  un- 
usual one  hesitates  to  name  any  save  Washing- 
ton ;  yet  it  Js  a  fact  that  three  years  ago  Judge 
Daniel  Fish,  of  Minneapolis,  published  a  bib- 
liography of  Abraham  Lincoln  containing  iioo 
titles, — an  accumulation  of  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, with  many  publications  in  foreign  lan- 
guages still  unnoticed.  Moreover,  the  Lincoln 
literature  is  growing  lustily.  Even  in  the  three 
years'  interval  since  this  bibliography  appeared 
important  contributions  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  Lincoln  as  a  man  and  as  Presi- 
dent. No  other  American  biographies  have  the 
vitality  of  the  numerous  popular  '  lives  "  of  the 
Illinois  rail-splitter.  Of  the  genuine  and  wide- 
spread demand  for  these  books  there  is  ample 
evidence.  Those  who  help  to  direct  the  readmg 
of  our  youth  testify  to  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  in  the 
story  of  our  first  martyr  President.  The  career 
of  this  humble  yet  mig;hty  man  of  the  people 
has  been  and  is  now  an  inspiration,  we  are  told, 
to  many  a  Russian  or  Italian  boy  of  New  York's 
Ea^t  Side.  The  boys  and  girls  of  foreign  pa- 
rentage seem  to  find  as  much  to  love  and  revere 
in  Lincoln's  character  as  do  the  youth  of  native 
stock. 

WRITINOS  BY  LINCOLN'S  CONTEMPORARIES. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  writing 
about  Lincoln  virtually  began  in  i860,  and  has 
been  in  progress  ever  since.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  a  certain  young  newspaper  man  of 
Ohio, — William  Dean  Howells  by  name, — wrote 
a  campaign  life  of  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  This  was  the  earliest  Lincoln 
biography  to  have  a  general  circulation.  It  has 
long  been  out  of  print. 

The  first  important  life  of  the  President  to  be 
published  after  the  assassination  was  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland's,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  long  series 
of  personal  recollections  by  Lincoln's  contem- 
poraries. These  memories  of  "  men  who  knew 
Lincoln  "  are  still  coming  from  the  press.  Two 
books  of  this  kind  by  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  the 
artist  who  painted  "  The  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation," appearing  within  a  few  years  after  the 
President's  death,  have  vitally  influenced  the 
conception  of  Lincoln's  character  held  by  two 
generations  of  Americans.  "  Six  Months  at  the 
White  House  "  described  the  President's  daily 
life  as  Mr,  Carpenter  knew  it,  in  1864.  "The 
Inner  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  was  an  inti- 
mate character  study  such  as  few  men  of  the 
time,  even  among  those  brought  into  close 
official  relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  were  quali- 
fied to  make.  Both  books  were  widely  read 
and  many  men  and  women  of  to-day  can  refer 
their  first  attempts  to  idealize  the  man  Lincoln 
to  the  word-pictures  so  skillfully  drawn  bj;  Mr. 
Carpenter,  who  was  a  writer  as  well  as  a  painter. 

In  the  year  after  Lincoln's  death  appeared  the 
"  Life."  by  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Ar- 
nold, of  Chicago,  to  be  followed  after  a  con- 


siderable interval  by  "  The  True  Story  of  a 
Great  Life,"  in  which  William  H.  Herndon, 
Lincoln's  law  partner,  related  the  facts  of  Lin- 
coln's early  life  as  he  understood  them.  Ward 
H.  Lamon's  "Life"  was  another  popular  book 
of  reminiscent  interest  which  appeared  shortly 
after  the  death  of  its  subject. 

THE  NICOLAY    AND  HAY  HISTORY. 

In  this  brief  survey  we  must  pass  over  a 
great  number  of  contributions  to  Lincoln  lit- 
erature, some  of  them  more  or  less  ephemeral, 
but  each  in  its  own  way  helping  to  give  form 
to  the  younger  generation's  conception  of  the 
man.  The  one  truly  monumental  work  i-  this 
field,  if  so  hackneyed  a  term  is  permissible,  is 
the  great  ten-volume  history  written  by  Mr. 
Lincoln's  private  secretaries,  Messrs.  John  G. 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  This  work  was  first 
pubhshed  as  a  serial  feature  in  the  Cerftury  Mag- 
azine, beginning  in  November,  1886.  The  au- 
thors had  been  engaged  upon  it  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  From  the  year  i860,  before  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as  President,  until  his 
death  in  1865,  either  Mr.  Hay  or  Mr.  Nicolay, 
and  generally  both,  were  on  duty  at  his  side 
every  day.  We  believe  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  during  all  those  years  they  cher- 
ished the  idea  of  writing  a  history,  and  that  Mr. 
Lincolii  himself,  who  was  aware  of  this  inten- 
tion, encouraged  and  assisted  them  in  their 
work.  He  gave  them  precious  manuscripts,  and 
upon  his  death  all  of  his  papers  were  unre- 
servedly turned  over  to  them  by  the  Lincoln 
family.  The  publication  of  the  Lincoln  history 
in  the  Century  followed  that  magazine's  famous 
war  papers,  and  brought  at  once  many  thousands 
of  new  subscribers.  The  sum  paid  Messrs. 
Nicolay  and  Hay  for  the  serial  rights  of  the 
history  in  the  magazine  was  $50,000,  an  un- 
precedented amount. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  "  Abraham  Lincoln : 
a  History,"  and  it  is  really  a  history  of  the  times 
in  which  Lincoln  lived,  including  especially  a 
detailed  record  of  the  Civil  War  based  upon 
official  documents.  After  the  completion  of  the 
serial  publication  in  the  magazine  the  work  was 
brought  out  in  book  form,  and  for  twenty  years 
it  has  had  a  constant  sale.  A  few  years  ago,  and 
just  before  his  death,  Mr.  Nicolay  prepared  a 
single-volume  life  of  Lincoln,  cortdensed  from 
the  great  ten-volume  work,  and  two  years  ago 
Miss  Helen  Nicolay,  Mr.  Nicolay's  daughter, 
using  the  original  work  as  a  basis,  prepared  a 
"Boy's  Life  of  Lincoln," .  ijnijudi  was  published 
first  as  a  serial  in  St.  N'tcAofti^'' 

PRESERVING  THE  HUMAN  PORTRAIT. 

Another  important  magazine  enterprise  which 
resulted  in  revivifying  interest  in  Lincoln's 
career  throughout  the  country  was  Miss  Ida 
M.  Tarbell's  life  of  Lincoln,  originally  published 
in  McClure's  Magazine  about  a  decade  after 
the  Century  undertaking.  Miss  Tarbell  made  it 
her  business  to  seek  out  the  men  who  had 
known  Lincoln  and  were  still  living  in  the  '90's 
and  to  get  from  them  their  own  homely  an** 
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often  not  entirely  cnnsiRlent  acoimts  of  what 
JjDColn  said  and  did  in  their  daily  companiun- 
""  with  him.  In  this  way  Miss  Tarbrll  mads  a 
of  surpassiiiR  human  interest,  and  undoiibt- 
"r^y    prc-served    much    valuable    inalrrial    that 

might  otherwise  have  been  lost.    The  work  was 

published  in  four  volumes  and  has  iiad  a  cou- 

ttnuoua  s»lc. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  NEWER  PUBLICATIONS. 

Amend  more  recent  publications  of  a  perma- 
neiil  value  are  "  Lincoln's  Complete  Works," 
edited  by  Mcii<irs.  Nicolay  and  flay,  with  a  gen- 


and  old  alike.  Mr.  Rothschild's  wortc  ik  .-i  bit 
of  character  analysis  well  littcd  to  gain  and  bold 
the  attention  of  the  discriminating  reader. 

.\  uni<iuc  souvenir  of  the  anniversary  is  tlie 
Lincoln  medal,  by  Jules  Eilou.-.rd  Roinc,  with  an 
accompauyinu  volume  of  papers  apropos  of  the 
centenary  (Puluams).  The  copies  of  ihc  medal. 
which  is  dcscril)cd  as  Ihc  most  beautiful  repre- 
i^entatinii  of  Lincoln's  features  ever  made,  were 
struck  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ilewilt,  the  colleclnr  of  Lincoln  ntcdaU,  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  copyright. 

The  publishers  h.-ne  rust  brought  out  a  new 
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cral  introduction  by  Richard  Watson  Ciildcr  and 
special  articles  by  other  eminent  persons,  now 
"Tjlishcd  in  twelve  volumes  by  the  Tandy- 
1WS  Company,  of  New  York,  and  "  The  Lin- 
'coln-DouRla-s  UcIkiIcs  of  185S,"  edilcd  with  in- 
troduction iuid  notes  hy  F^^Iwin  F,r!e  Spnrks 
(Illinois  State  Historical  Librarj-.  Springhrld). 

The  Ccniury  Company  has  brought  out  Mr. 
Frederick  Trevor  Mill's  "Lincoln  the  Lawyer," 
an  exlrcniely  interesting  study  and  eslimate  uf 
Lincoln's  unusual  professional  abilities,  and 
"  Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office."  an  account 
hy  D.  H.  Bales  of  the  President's  visits  10  the 
War  Department  telegraphers,  where  he  fre- 
queully  received  news  of  battles  and  other  mili- 
tary movcinents. 

VVtthin  the  past  few  months  several  volumes 
Iiave  Iktii  published  with  special  reference  to 
the  approaching  centenary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 
Notable  .ininna  these  arc  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  Alon/o  '  Roihscliild's  "Lincoln:  Master 
of  Men"  and  Mr.  James  Morgan's  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln:  Tlie  Boy  and  thelilan"  {Mac- 
millan).  The  tatter  ia  a  straightforward. 
clearly  expressed  statement  of  the  known  facl5 
of  Lincoln  s  career,  with  little  attempt  at  infer- 
ence, but  characterized  by  a  directness  and  sim- 
plicity that  make  n  convincing  appeal  to  young 


edition  of  the  late  Allen  Thorndyke  Rice's 
"  Reminiscences  of  Ahriiliam  Lincoln  hy  Dis- 
tinguislieil  Men  of  His  Time"  (Harpers).  Like 
the  se\'eral  volumes  of  personal  recoltecttoni 
which  wc  have  already  ■  noted,  these  papers 
hy  many  of  Lincoln's  distinjfuishcd  contem- 
poraries have,  of  course,  a  distuict  interest  anA 
value. 

In  a  book  devoted  to  "  The  Death  of  Lincoln  " 
(Donbleday.  Page  &  Co.).  Miss  Clara  Langhlin 
has  attempted  a  complete  history  of  the  tragedy 
and  the  events  immcdatcly  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing it. 

.Among  the  smaller  piiblicitions  of  the  anni- 
versary seasi»n  are:  "The  Hoyhood  af  Lincoln." 
hy  Kleanor  .Atkitison  (McChire);  "The  Toy- 
shop :  a  Romantic  Story  of  Lincoln  the  NLin," 
hy  Margarita  S.  Gerry  (Harpers);  "  Linccdu 
.ind  the  Sleeping  Sentinel,"  a  true  story  told  by 
L.  E.  Chittenden  (Harpers):  "The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Abraham  Lincoln"  (New  York:  The 
Tandy-Thomas  Company);  "Lincoln's  Use  of 
the  Bible."  hv  S.  Travena  Jack-^nn  (New  York : 
Uaton  and  ^^ains)  ;  "The  Wisdom  of  Ahr.aham 
Lincoln"  (\ew  V'nrk:  .\,  Wessels  Comp.Tny)  : 
and  "  The  Life  of  .Abraham  Lincoln  for  Roys 
and  Girls."  by  Charles  W.  Moores  (Houghtoii, 
MifllJin  Company). 
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HISTORY,  EXPLORATION,  DESCRIPTION. 

The   Evolution   of   Modern  Germany.     By  W. 

Harbutt  Dawson.     Scribners.     503  pp.     $4. 

The  transformation  which  has  come  over 
modem  Germany  has  been  essentially  economic 
and  in  the  direction-  of  triumphs  in  material 
fields.  The  dominant  note  of  German  life  to- 
day is  not  that  of  forty  or  even  thirty  years 
ago.  Just  how  this  change  has  come  about,  and 
how  the  great  industrial,  commercial  world- 
state  of  the  present  has  evolved  from  the  for- 
mer rather  heterogeneous  collection  of  states 
whose  peoples  were  constantly  ridiculed  as 
visionary  idealists,  is  set  forth  in  a  judicial, 
scholarly  way  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  these  500 
pages  of  close  text.  For  twenty  years  this  au- 
thor has  been  writing  books  and  magazine  ar- 
ticles on  German  development,  and  the  list  in- 
cludes (to  name  the  better-known  ones)  : 
"  Germany  and  the  Germans,"  "  The  German 
Workman,"  "  German  Socialism  and  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,"  "  Prince  Bismarck  and  State  Social- 
ism." The  present  volume,  says  Mr.  Dawson 
in  his  introduction,  is  not  intended  to  be  "  either 
a  glorification  or  a  disparagement  of  Germany 
from  the  standpoint  of  industry  and  labor."  It 
seeks  to  show  the  Germans  "  as  a  trading  na- 
tion just  as  they  are;  to  describe  their  efforts, 
energies,  successes;  to  tell  readers  of  English 
speech  what  they  ought  to  know,  and  must 
know,  if  they  would  understand  how  it  is  that 
Germany  has  gone  ahead  so  rapidly  during  re- 
cent years,  not,  however,  by  way  of  discourag- 
ing but  of  reassuring  them." 

The  Two  Hague  Conferences.  By  William  I. 
Hull.     Ginn  &  Co.     516  pp.     $1.50. 

Professor  Hull's  book  answers  the  questions, 
What  topics  did  the  two  Hague  Conferences 
discuss?  and  What  conclusions  did  they  reach? 
Much  of  the  material  contained  in  this  volume 
has  heretofore  been  inaccessible,  particularly  to 
English  and  American  readers.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  conference  had  been  printed 
daily  in  the  French  language,  but  had  never 
been  published  in  a  jingle  volume.  So  far  as 
the  first  Hague  Conference  is  concerned,  the 
best  report  in  English  is  the  little  volume  en- 
titled "The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague," 
by  the  late  F.  W.  Holls,  ^  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation. 

A  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II.  By 
Edward  Channing.  Macmillan.  614  pp.,  with 
maps.    $2.50. 

The  century  of  colonial  history  covered  by 
Professor  Channing's  second  volume, — 1660- 
1760, — has  never  been  attractive  to  the  histo- 
rian. There  has  been,  in  fact,  a  notable  lack 
of  scholarly  historical  treatment  of  this  period. 
It  can  no  longer  be  said,  however,  that  the  pe- 


riod has  been  neglected,  since  Professor  Chan- 
ning has  explored  it  with  all  the  zest  and  thor- 
oughness that  have  characterized  his  work  in 
other  periods  of  our  history.  The  footnote 
references  are  so  abundant  that  even  when  the 
reader  is  tempted  to  differ  with  Professor 
Channing  in  certain  of  his  conclusions  he  can- 
not complain  that  the  evidence  is  withheld. 

The  North  American  Indian.  Twenty  volumes. 
Written,  illustrated,  and  published  by  Edward 
S.  Curtis.  Edited  by  Frederick  Webb  Hodge, 
with  a  foreword  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Field  research  conducted  under  the  patronage 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Vol.  I.,  i6i  pp.,  79 
photogravure  plates;  Vol.  II.,  142  pp.,  75  pho 
togravure  plates.    $3000  per  set. 

This  great  enterprise  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  cannot  be  compared  with  any  publishing  ven- 
ture in  the  annals  of  American  book-making, 
or  indeed  in  those  of  any  other  nation.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  set  out  to  picture  and  describe  the 
remaining  tribes  of  American  red  men  with  an 
accuracy  and  fidelity  to  detail  never  before  at- 
tained in  the  countless  volumes  about  the  In- 
dian that  have  been  written  and  printed  since 
the  days  of  Captain  John  Smith.  Mr.  Curtis 
began  his  studies  with  the  camera  some  ten 
years  ago.  Had  he  put  off  the  task  even  for  a 
few  years  he  would  have  been  too  late  to  record 
many  of  the  tribal  customs  and  rehgious  ob- 
servances that  form  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  photographs  that  he  has 
secured.  So  rapidly  are  the  remaining  West- 
ern tribes  putting  aside  their  native  customs 
and  modes  of  life  that  even  before  the  publica- 
tion of  this  remarkable  series  can  be  brought  to 
completion  many  of  the  scenes  depicted  therein 
will  have  become  virtually  obsolete.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis is  rendering  indeed  a  great  service  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology. Not  only  are  his  photographs  superior 
to  any  previous  attempt  to  picture  Indian  life, 
but  the  accompanying  text  is  illuminating  and 
helpful  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter. In  richness  of  typography  and  illustra- 
tion the  work  is  without  a  rival  in  this  country. 
Five  hundred  sets  are  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
of  $3000  a  set.  The  field  research  has  been 
conducted  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

Carl  Wimar :  a  Biography,  By  William  R. 
Hodges.  Galveston,  Texas :  Charles  Reymers- 
hoffer.    n  pp.,  ill. 

In  this  little  volume  Captain  Hodges  gives 
the  Hfe  history  of  an  artist  of  German  birth  who 
lived  for  many  years  in  St.  Louis  and  painted 
the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  as  he  saw  them  on 
the   Western  plains  more  than  half  a  cen*'ir- 
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aRO.  Ft  is  Wimar's  distinction  as  an  artist  that 
he  early  apprcciatod  and  made  pictorial  use  of 
material  tnat  his  tonleitiporar^  artists  prac- 
tically ignored.  Several  of  Wimar's  paintings 
have  been  well  known  in  this  country  tor  many 
>ears.  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  his 
death  that  the  artist  received  a  substantial  rcc- 
OKnitinn  from  members  of  his  own  craft. 
Wimar  died  of  consumption,  in  St.  Louis,  in 
1862.  The  most  ini|H»rtaiit  of  his  paintings  arc 
reprodnced  in  the  present  volume,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works  is  fiinnshed  by  Mr  Ch.irles 
Reymershoffrr. 

Alaska.    By  Ella  Hireinson.     MacmiUan.    537 
pp.,  ill.  U50. 

Mrs,  Higginsnn  has  put  into  ibis  volume  much 
mor<*  than  a  mert,"  scries  of  rtecliiiK  impressions. 
She  was  in  the  country  long  enough  to  know 
the  pcttple  and  to  become  actiuainted  with  much 
of  the  interesting  folklore  possessed  by  the  na- 
tives. She  has  also  incorporated  in  tbe  story 
references  to  the  Russian  occupation. 

Riiwenzori :  An  Account  of  the  Expedition  nf 
H.   R.   H.   Prince   Luigi    Amedeo  of   Savoy, 
Dnke  of  the  Abnizzi.    By  Kilippo  de  Fclippi, 
F.  R.  G.  S.    With  a  preface  by  H.  R.  II.  the 
Dnke  of  ih-  Abruziti.    DtJtton.  40K  pp..  ill.   $H. 
The    snow-clad    peaks    of    equatorial    .-Vfrica, 
known    since   Ptolemy's  day   as  the   Momitains 
of  the   Moon,  have  now  been   definitely   iden- 
tified as  the  Ruwcnzori.    The  explorer.  Stanley. 
was   the  tirsl    to  make  known  to  the  civili/ed 
world  the  precise  location  and  physical  features 
of  these  mountain*-,  but  prior  to  1906  Ibc  chain 
had  never  been  actually  explored.    In  that  year 
the  expedition  led  by  tbe  Duke  of  the  Abnizzi 


made  a  complete  snnre)*  of  these  important 
mountains,  and  the  data  secured  by  his  cjtp*- 
dition  arc  incorporated  m  the  elaborately  il- 
lustrated volume  now  ptiblished.  The  photo- 
graphs reproduced  in  this  book  are  of  uuusual 
interest- 
Fighting  the  Turk  in  the  Balkans.  By  Arthtir 
D.  Howden  Smith.  Putnams.  369  pp.,  illus- 
trated from  photographs.    $1.75. 

This  is  the  rather  vividly  told  stor>-  of  an 
Anierican's  adventu  res  witli  Maceduiifan  revo- 
lutionists. Mr.  Smith  did  some  jountali!>tic- 
work  while  he  was  tigliling  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Macedonian  Bulgars,  and  his  style  is  graphic 
and  enlerLaitiing.  I  he  volume  is  illustrated  with 
pbr>tograph5  taken  by  the  author. 

India,  Its  Life  and  Tliougbt.    By  John  P.  Jones. 
Macmillan.   44X  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

The   Commercial    Products    of    India.     By    Sir 
George  Watt.    Diitlon.    ii8y  pp.    $5. 

Two  important  Imoks  of  information  about 
India  and  The  .spiritu:J  and  mati-rial  life  of  its 
people  hiive  iK-en  recently  issued.  While  Mr. 
Jones  inform.^  ns  he  makes  im  claim  to  the  right 
10  :spcak  fx  (athcdra  on  this  subject,  nevertlic- 
less,  "thirty  years  of  matured  experience  in 
India.  living  in  constant  touch  with  ilie  people 
and  studying  with  eagerness  their  life  and 
thought."  be  bopes,  gives  him  at  least  a  humble 
cl.Tim  to  be  heard.  Particularly  inli'resting  at 
the  present  moment  is  Mr.  Jone.«'  first  chapter, 
on  India's  uiiri-st.  Sir  (icorge  Walt,  in  his 
work,  has  abridged  the  "  Uictionar>'  of  the  Fxo- 
nomic  Pnaiucts  of  India,"  which  was  published 
some  years  ago  under  the  authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish Secretary  of  State  for  Indian  .Affairs.  'Phe 
present  volume,  which  is  very  carefully  gotten 
up  typogr.ipbically,  presents  its  information 
(chiefly,  of  course,  on  materiiil  subjects)  in  an 
easily  accessible  form.  Sir  George  Watt  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  botany  in  Calcutta 
University,  superintendent  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
seum, and  reporter  on  economic  proilucls  to  the 
government  of  India. 

The   Making  of  Canada.     By   A.   G.    Bradtey. 

Dutton.    396  pp.    $3. 

Mr.  Bradley,  who  is  author  of  "The  Fight 
with  France  for  Nurlli  America  "  and  "  Canada 
in  the  Twentieth  Onlnry,"  has  attempted  in 
this  volume,  he  tell.s  u.s,  to  depict  "the  most 
vital  and  interesting  period  of  Canadian  history 
within  a  compa.ss  that  is  neither  sketchy  on  the 
i-ne  hand  nor  mimumentid  (in  the  ulher."  Il 
l^'gins  with  the  defeat  of  MontKiIm  by  Wolfr 
before  Quebec,  and  brings  the  history  of  the 
nominion  down  to  the  war  nf  i8r4  (which  be- 
gan in  this  country  two  years  before). 

The  Italians  of  To-day.    By  Rene  Bazin.    Holt 

247  pp.    $t.25. 

While  this  little  volume  makes  no  pretension?! 
to  be  a  thorough  discussion  of  Italian  nation.-il 
traits  and  character,  yet  there  cannot  fail  to  he, 
partiailarly  at  the  present  time,  a  great  deal  of 
mtcrest  in  anything  this  keen  French  author 
jutji)  atiout  Italy  and  the  Italians.  The  tran&U- 
tioa  is  by.  William  Marchant. 
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BOOKS  ON  OOVERNHBNT, 

Primary  Elections.  By  C.  Edward  Merriam. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  302  pp.  $l.3S- 
In  New  York  and  other  States  where  the 
question  of  direct  primaries  will  be  under  con- 
sideration during  the  present  winter  this  study 
of  American  legislation  on  the  subject  should 
prove  extremely  useful.  The  author  gives  an 
account  of  all  the  important  American  laws 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  nominations,  with 
special  chapters  on  the  direct  primary  and  a 
summary  of  judicial  interpretation. 

Uncle  Sam's  Business.    By  Crittenden  Marriott. 

Harpers.    321  pp.    $1.25. 

This  book  makes  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the 
purely  "  business "  aspects  of  the  Government 
at  Washington.  One  reason  why  there  should 
be  a  demand  for  a  book  of  this  kind  is  the  fact 
that  the  functions  of  government  have  been 
greatly  extended  in  recent  j^ears  in  fields  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  recognize  as  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  modern  busmess.  It  is  certainly 
important  that  in  addition  to  the  numerous  the- 
oretical manuals  of  the  so-called  science  of 
government  there  should  be  an  account  like 
this  of  what  the  Government  really  does  and 
how  it  does  it. 

COHHBRCE,  INDUSTRY,  FINANCE. 

The  Book  of  Wheat.     By  Peter  T.  Dondlinger. 

New  York:  Orange  Judd  Company.    369  pp., 

ill.    $2. 

This  work  treats  of  the  growing,  cultivation, 
and  harvesting  of  wheat,  as  well  as  of  the  sys- 
tems of  crop  rotation,  irrigation,  and  fertilizmg 
employed,  the  diseases  to  which  this  grain  is 
subject,  its  insect  enemies,  and,  finally,  the  im- 
portant questions  of  transportation,  storage, 
marketing,  and  milling.  In  short,  the  writer  has 
attempted  nothing  less  than  a  complete  practical 
manual  of  the  wheat  industry. 

The  Ocean  Carrier.  By  J.  Russell  Smith.  Put- 
nam. 344  pp.,  ill.  $1.50. 
In  this  volume  Dr.  Smith  relates  the  history 
of  ocean  shipping  and  discusses  carriers'  rates 
and  the  various  means  adopted  to  control  them. 
His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  both  novel  and 
interesting.  Not  only  has  the  author  made  a 
special  inquiry  into  the  development  of  line 
traffic,  but  he  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
combination  of  steamship  lines  with  railroads. 

The  World's  Gold :  Its  Geology,  Extraction,  and 
Political  Economy.  By  L.  de  Launay.  Put- 
nam,   242  pp.    $1.75. 

As  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  observes  in  the 
introduction  to  this  English  version,  M.  de 
Launay  in  this  Volume  examines  the  problem 
of  the  future  supply  of  gold  from  the  scientific 
standpoint  and  correlates  the  influence  of  this 
supply  with  prices  and  the  movement  of  capital 
from  the  financial  standpcwnt.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  prices  rise  and  fall  with  the  quan- 
tity of  gold,  this  writer  holds  that  while  the 
quantity  of  gold  is  one  of  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence prices,  it  is  only  one  among  many  fac- 
tors, several  of  which  are  powerful  enough, 
either  singly  or  in  combination,  to  neutralize 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  money. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ABOUT  MARS  AND  THE 
MARTIANS. 

Mars  as  the  Abode  of  Life.     By  Percival  Low- 
ell.    Macmillan.    288  pp.,  ill.    $2.50. 

This  volume  is  based  on  the  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Lowell  in  1906  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  although  rewritten 
and  revised.  More  than  a  year's  favorable  ob- 
servation of  the  planet  from  the  observatory  at 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  has  confirmed  Professor  Low- 
ell in  his  belief  that  the  system  of  canals  as 
shown  through  the  telescope  "  give  to  science 
witness  that  life,  and  life  of  no  mean  order,  at 
present  inhabits  the  planet  Mars.  '.  .  .  Not 
only  do  the  observations  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 


PROF.   PERCIVAL   LOWELL. 
(Author  of  "Mars  aa  the  Abode  of  Life.") 

sion  that  Mars  at  this  moment  is  inhabited,  but 
they  land  us  at  the  further  one  that  its  denizens 
are  of  an  order  whose  acquaintance  was  worth 
the  making."  The  present  volume  of  Professor 
Lowell  is  the  first  outline  of  a  new  science, 
which  the  author  calls  the  science  of  planet- 
ology,  the  history  of  the  career  of  a  planet  con- 
sidered as  such,:4fi.^''"8  as  it  does  with  the  .gen- 
esis and  development  of  what  we  call  a  world. 
Unless,  says  Professor  Lowell,  the  laws  of  the 
universe  are  self-contradictory  and  mere  ca- 
price, "  Mars  is  but  an  older  earth,  and  the  way 
she  has  gone  our  planet  is  going."  Professor 
Lowell's  preceding  book,  "  Mars  and  Its 
Canals,"  has  already  achieved  a  remarkable^  pop- 
ularity for  an  astronomical  work,  this  fact  be- 
ing largely  due  no  doubt  to  the  lucid  reasoning 
and  brilliant  epigrammatic  style  of  the  author. 
It  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  Professor 
Lowell  is  director  of  the  observatory  at  Flag- 
staff, non-resident  professor  of  astronomy  a: 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  ' 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  A«"f'    'w 
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PHEslOeNT    WILUAU    H,   P.   FAUNCE. 
(Autborof  "Ttif  Kduiratlotiit  Id^al  in  tlicHtntstry."! 

Sciences,  a  Jansscn  mctlalist  uf  llie  Soctcte 
Aslronomique  of  Franco,  an<l  a  member  o! 
maiiy  oUicr  astronomical  and  Rcneral  scientific 
societies  all  over  llie  world.  Tliis  volimie  is  il- 
luMratrfl  with  phoioKraiih-4  of  the  planet,  all 
taken  by  Professor  Lowell  himself  during  the 
past  fourteen  years  of  study. 

BOOKS  OF  RELIGIOUS  APPEAL. 
The    Educational    Ideal   in   the   ^^ini3try.     By 
William  H.  P.  Fauncc,  D.D.    Macmilian.    286 
pp.    $1.25. 

It  is  seldom,  we  think,  that  a  presentation  of 
the  relation  of  the  clerg^Tnan  to  the  life  of  the 
world  around  him  has  been  s«  graphically, 
cogenily.  and  convincingly  made  aa  Dr.  Fannce 
hns  done  in  this  vohime.  To  the  criticism  that 
the  work  of  the  clergyman  is  not  properly  cor- 
related to  modem  life  Or.  Faunce  brings  his 
contention  that  the  real,  vital  relation  of  the 
preacher  to  the  community  is  Umt  of  teacher. 
Alureiivcr,  lie  contends  that  preaching,  far  from 
being  rclcBatcd  to-day  to  the  baclcKround  of  our 
modern  life,  is  "outside  the  pulpit  more  wide- 
spread, more  vigorous,  more  effective,  and  more 
in  demand  Ihan  at  any  time  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years."  Preaching,  he  declares,  is  done 
perhapi  in05t  effcclivcly  lo-day  by  c<!llegc  pni- 
fe65or5,  political  leaders,  judges  diplomats 
Governors  of  State;,  even  labor  Icadtrs.  \Vc 
are,  he  conlfnHs,  living  tn  an  a^c  "  not  only  "f 
reaction  from  the  crass  m.itrrialism  of  which 
Professor  flaeckcl  is  a  belated  exponent,  but 
an  age  of  unprcce^lented  ethical  interei<l,  of  al- 
tniistic  enthusiasm,  of  a  moral  pa^^sion  that 
overflows  all  cccic:^ia>'tical  chatmch  and  con- 
ventional njocics  of  oxpn's^ion  and  spread*  like 
a  groat  river  ncariug  the  sea."  President  Umjuc- 
vell  in  hif  spcrdies  and  messages,  iircsidmrn  of 
our    untvcrttiiieR    in    their    baccalaureate    ad- 


dresses, Governor  Hughes  in  all  liTs  publie  nt- 
t  trances.  Secretary  Root  homiliiing  on  hi» 
South  .\nieri>^ii  trip,  Mrs.  Wharton  Aayinf;  our 
social  snis  in  "  The  House  of  >iinh,"  labor 
leaders  speaking  in  hall  ur  through  socialistic 
puhlicalioiis. — •"Preaching  mil  of  dale?  There 
is  nuire  eagerness  to  hear  a  worthy  ap[>ea1  tn 
the  sense  of  drty  to-day  than  ever  before  since 
Miles  Standish  sieppeil  on  Plymouth  Rock." 

The  Outlines  of  Systematic  Theolog>-.  By  Au- 
gustus  11.  Strong.  D.D.  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society.     274  pp.    ^.30. 

Wanted — A  Theology.  By  Rev.  Samuel  T. 
Carter.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.    144  pp.    75  cents. 

The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion.     By_ 
Charles  Gore.    Datton.    311  pp.    $2. 

Roman  Catholicism  Capitulating  Before  Protes-' 
tantism.      By    G.    V.    Kradryssa    (translated 
from    the    Spanish),      Mobile,   Ala.:    South- 
ern Publishing  Company.    35Q  pp. 

.An  Iiiirodnctton  to  the  Study  of  Comparative 
Religion.  By  Frank  Byron  Jcvons.  Mac- 
mitlan.     283  pp.    $1.50. 

The  Monuments  of  Christian  Rome.  By  Ar- 
thur h.  Frotliinghani.  Ph.D.  Macmilian.  412 
pp.,  ill.    $2.^5. 

The  llKistiated  Bible  Dictionary.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  C.  Picrcy.  Pntton.  975  pp., 
ill.    $5- 

The  Bride  of  Christ  ("A  Study  in  Christian 
Legend  Lore'*).  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.  11 1  pp.,  ill. 
75  cents. 

The  Religion  of  Babylotiln  and  Assyria,  By 
Robert  William  Rogers,  Ph.D..  F.R.G.S. 
Eaton  &  Mains.    Sjs  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

Buddhism   and    Immortality.     By    William    S. 
BIgplow.      Hnngbton,    Mifflin    Company, 
pp.    75  cents. 

Social  and  Religious  Ideals.  By  Artcmas  J. 
Hajiies.     Scriliners.     16B  pp.    $1. 

The  Social  Application  of  Religion  (>ferric5 
Lectures—igoS).  By  Rev.  Charles  Stelzll 
Miss  Jane  .'\ddams.  Commissioner  of  Lnbc 
Oiarles  P.  .N'eill,  Prnf,  Graham  Taylor,  and 
Rev.  George  P.  Eckman.  Jennings  JSt  Graham. 
"35  pp.    75  cents. 

Harmony  of  Some  Revelatioii.s  in  Xattire  and 
in  Grace.  By  Rrv.  J.  J.  Lanier.  Washington, 
Ga. :  published  by  the  author.     146  pp.    $1.10. 

The  Sense  of  the  Infinite.  By  Oscar  Kuhns. 
Holt.    265  pp.    $1,50. 

Our  New  Tentament :  How  Did  Wc  Get  It?  By 
Ilmry  C-  Vedder.  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Grif- 
fith t  Rowland  Preu.    3K8  pp.    $i. 
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Christ's  Table  Talk.  By  Eugene  R.  Hendrix, 
D.D.  Nashville,  Tenii. :  Smith  &  Lamar.  212 
pp.    $1- 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  By  James  Orr,  D.D. 
Jennings  &  Graham.    292  pp.    $1.50. 

A  Junior  Congregation — 1884-1908.  By  James 
M.  Farrar,  D.D.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.   220  pp.    $1 .20. 

NEW  BOOKS  OP  MUSICAL  INTEREST, 

Chapters  of  Opera.    By  Henry  Edward  Kreh- 

biel.     Holt.    435  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 

In  this  copiously  illustrated  and  absorbingly 
interesting  volume  Mr.  Krehbiel  has  given  us 
a  great  many  historioal  and  critical  observations 
and  records  ooncerning  the  lyric  drama  in  New- 
York  City  from  its  earliest  days  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  first  seven  chapters  deal 
with  the  earliest  operatic  performances  in  Man- 
hattan and  bring  the  story  down  to  the  opening 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1883.  In- 
deed, it  was  apropos  of  the  completion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  great  playhouse 
that  the  present  volume  was  written.  Mr. 
Krehbiel,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  author  of 
a  number  of  volumes,  including  "  How  to 
Listen  to  Music"  and  "Studies  in  (he  Wagne- 
rian Drama,"  tells  the  whole  story  of  the 
changes  of  Italian,  German,  and  French  opera 
in  New  York,  describes  Walter  Damrosch's 
crusade  and  the  careers  of  Seidl  and*indecd  of 
every  other  important  conductor  in  New  York's 
musical  history.  The  pages  are  full  of  criti- 
cisms and  estimates  of  operas,  conductors,  and 
singers,  as  well  as  of  humorous  anecdotes. 
Especial  attention  is  given  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  volume  to  the  two  seasons  of  opera  given 
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(Author  of  "  Chapters  of  Opera.") 


.MANUEL    POPOLA    VICENTE   GARCIA,    WHO    BROUGHT 
tHE  FIRST   ITALIAN   OPERA   COMPANY   TO 

AMERICA   IN    1825. 
(From  Krehbiel's  "  Chnpters  of  Opera.") 

at   Mr.    Oscar    Hammerstein's   new    Manhattan 

Opera  House  in  New  York  City. 

Edward    MacDowell.      By    Lawrence    Gilman. 

New   York;   John  Lane    Company.      190  pp., 

ill.    $1.50. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Gilman  wrote  a  mono- 
graph on  "MacDowell  for  the  Living  Masters  of 
Music  series;  a  volume  which  was  noticed"  at 
the  time  in  these  pages.  The  present  volume  is 
based  upon  the  former  one,  but  entirely  rewrit- 
ten and  considerably  enlarged.  Particular  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  chapters  dealing 
with  MacDowell's  music.  A  sketch  of  Edward 
MacDowell,  by  Mr.  Gilman,  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review  in  March,  1908. 

The  Evolution  of  Modern  Orchestration.  By 
Louis  Adolphe  Coerne,  Ph.D.  Macmillan. 
280  pp.     $3- 

In  this  book.  Dr.  Coerne,  who  is  an  American 
composer,  with  the  distinction  of  having  Iiad  an 
opera  of  his  own  writing  performed  in  a  Euro- 
pean opera  house,  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
orchestra  and  of  orchestration  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  music  proper.  Dr.  Coerne's 
work  is  commended  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  in 
an  introductory  note. 

The  Greater  Chopin.  Edited  by  James  Hun- 
eker.  Ditson.  201  pp.,  por.  $1.50. 
This  is  one  of  the  Musicians'  Library  series. 
It  contains  an  introduction, — ^biographical,  crit- 
ical, and  eulogistic, — by  Mr.  Huneker,  a  bibli- 
ography, and  a  collection  of  Chopin's  more  se- 
rious forms  of  music ;  the  principal  preludes, 
studies,  ballads,  polonaises,  scherzi,  and  noc- 
turnes, one  impromptu,  one  barcarolle,  anr 
some  extracts  from  the  sonatas. 
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THE    "BOOKS"    OF    FOUR    NEW,   STRIKINQ 
PLAYS. 

The  WintcrfcasL     By  Charles  Kann  Kennedy. 
Harpers.     159  pp.,  ill.    $1.^5. 

Ptil^as  and  M^lisande   (Maurice  Maeterlinck). 

Translated  by  Erv-ing  Winslow.    Crowell.   135 

pp..  ill.    $1.50. 
Ilaniiele.     By  Gerliart  Ilauplmana     I>)iibleday, 

Page  &  Co.     103  pp.    $1. 

The  Man  from  Home.     By  Booth   Tarkington 
and  H.  L.  Wilson.  Harpers.    176  pp.,  ill.  $1.^5. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  "  Winicrfcast,"  the  publication 
of  which  followed  quickly  upon  the  success  of 
his  former  play,  "  '1  he  Servant  in  the  House." 
is  a  «tory  of  Icelandic  life  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  "the  lie  thnt  kills."  The  scene  is  laid  on 
Winter  Night's  Feast,  October  14,  A.  D.  iox>, 
in  Iceland,  and  is  a  strong  drama  of  retribu- 
tion for  an  old  lie.  The  Crowell  edition  of 
"  Pilias  and  Mtilisandc,"  very  handsomely  dec- 
orated and  illustrated,  now  appears  in  a  new 
translation  by  iirving  Wiiislow,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Nlontrose  J.  MoscS.  Hannele,  which 
is  i>crhaps  the  most  striking  drama  of  Haupt- 
niann  since  "  Tlie  Sunken  Bell,'"  in  this  printed 
version  appears  in  the  translation  and  Enghsh 
rendering  of  Charles  Henry  Mellzer.  The  scene 
of  "The  Man  from  Home"  is  laid  in  Italy  at 
the  great  Hotel  Regina  Marghcrita,  at  Sorrento, 
overlooking  the  bay  of  Xaplcs,  right  in  the 
earthquake  region. 

BIOLOOY  AND  THE  GRKAT  BIOI,OOIBT8. 

Biology  and  lis  Makers.     By  William  A.  I-ocy. 

Holt.    460  pp.,  ill.    $2.75- 

This  scholarly  but  entertainingly  written  vol- 
ume tells^  the  story  of  the  rise  of  biology  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  present    It  is  a  most  in- 
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leresling  account  of  the  change  and  shift  of 
human  opinion  with  reference  to  life  and  living 
beings,  and  is  written  around  the  lives  of  the 
founders,  giving  an  account  of  iheir  aims,  meth- 
*4s.  achievements,  and  personalities.  The  vol- 
ume IS  copiously  and  verv  satisfactorily  illus- 
trated with  porirniis,  diagrams,  and  charts. 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHIC  ESSAYS. 

The  Making  of  Personality.     By  Bliss  Carman. 

L.  C  Page  &  Co.    .J7S  pp.    $1.50. 

A  realization  of  the  actualities  and  potentiali- 
ties of  ones  own  life  and  character  is  retiuisitc 
for  real  success  in  any  career.  Of  course  Mr 
Carman  s  obscrvation.s  are  exclusively  up.in  the 
ctiJlura!  and  esthetic  sides  of  personality  To 
(imitc  the  purpose  of  bis  volume  in  his  perhaps 
somewhat  pompous  phraseology;  "Under  the 
stress  of  a  divine  evolutionary  itnpulsc  we  wish 
to  disentangle  personality  from  the  crushing 
monotony  of  mere  circmnstantial  mechanical 
existence. 

Anatole  France.  By  George  Brandcs.  McCture 
Company,  ijfi  pp.,  por.    75  cents. 

Counsels  by  the  Way.  By  Henry  vzn  Dyke. 
Crowell.    160  pp.    $1. 

Justice  and  Liberty.  By  G.  Uwes  Dickinson. 
McGvirc  Company.    ^56  pp.    $i.jo. 

Blackstick  Papers.  By  Lady  Ritchie.  Putnam. 
391  pp..  ill.    $t.75. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Some£o.nt3  '^^^^  Current  month  of  March 
Set  for  will  witness  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Taft's  administration  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  Eleven  days 
after  his  inauguration,  which  occurs  on  the 
4th  of  March,  there  will  be  convened  in  ex- 
tra session  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  which 
was  elected  in  November  last,  and  it  will  be 
charged  with  the  task  of  revising  the  tariff. 
About  the  same  date  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
associates  of  the  Smithsonian  expedition  will 
start  upon  their  much  heralded  trip  to  Afri- 
ca. •  Just  what  this  African  undertaking 
means  «iU  be  found  duly  set  forth  in  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Clark,  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 


The 


Mr.  Clark  has  written  with  full 
African  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  the  ex- 
xpe     on.    ppjjijipjj.  gpj  those  who  are  still 

inclined  to  think  of  it  as  a  shooting  trip  in 
the  bloodthirsty  English  sense,  will  be  better 
informed  when  they  read  Mr.  Clark's  ac- 
count of  it.  It  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a 
scientific  quest  of  exceptional  importance.  It 
need  not  involve  dangers  one  whit  greater 
than  those  incurred  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
many  of  his  former  hunting  trips  in.  our  own 
mountain  regions.  Africa  is  now  better 
known  than  some  parts  of  the  interior  of 
South  America.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  trip  will 
doubtless  serve  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
thousands  of  American  schoolboys,  if  not 
also  of  their  parents,  in  the  geography  and 
current  conditions  of  the  African  continent. 
For  those  who  may  find  this  a  time  of  ex- 
cited curiosity  as  to  African  matters,  we  pub- 
lish in  this  number  several  other  contribu- 
tions from  writers  especially  qualified.  In  all 
parts  of  that  great  continent  the  spirit  of 
modern  progress  is  at  work  and  radical 
changes  will  be  seen  in  the  near  future. 


The 


Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  such 
Rooseueitian   breadth  of  interest  that   he  will 
Energy.       ^^^  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^  Africa  with  ether 

eyes  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  naturalist ; 
and  his  well-earned  vacation  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  office  will  be  employed 
in  keen  observation  at  first  hand  of  many 
things  about  which  he  has  studied  and  in- 
quired. His  energy  and  power  of  concen- 
tration enter  into  everything  that  he  under- 
takes ;  and  now,  leaving  the  Presidency  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  it  is  the  belief  of  his  countrymen 
that  he  has  before  him  a  long  period  of  active 
and  useful  life.  He  is  fitted  to  do  many 
things  well,  and  so  forceful  is  his  personality 
that  he  will  give  importance  and  value  to 
anything  that  his  hand  may  find  to  do.  Like 
Jefferson  and  Franklin,  he  has  both  versatil- 
ity and  initiative.  Either  of  those  two  early 
statesmen  was  so  influential  in  his  own  right 
that  he  counted  for  as  much  out  of  office  as 
in  office.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  will  be 
a  leading  spirit  and  a  powerful  influence. 

Twenty  Years    ^^^    "^^^^    V^^^^    ^^^'    Roosevelt 

of  Executioe  has  been  in  responsible  public  po- 
sition, with  no  respite  except  for 
brief  vacations.  He  was  president  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington 
when  the  duties  of  that  place  were  heavy 
and  the  work  for  reform  was  a  constant 
fight.  From  that  position  he  W'as  called  to 
be  president  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners of  New  York  City,  under  Mayor 
Strong,  and  he  threw  all  his  energy  into  ef- 
forts for  municipal  reform,  including  the  en- 
forcement of  the  liquor  laws,  the  tenement 
house  laws,  statutes  against  gambling  re- 
sorts, and  so  on.  While  still  serving  his  term 
as  police  commissioner,  he  was  made  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  President  McKin- 
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ic  very  moment  wlicn  his  intense  en- 
ergy was  needed  tor  the  work  of  prqiarmK 
the  navy  in  view  of  approaching:  trouble  with 
Spam.  War  havini;  been  declared,  he  re- 
signed from  the  Navy  Department  to  organ- 
ize the  Rough  Riders  nd  go  to  Cuba.  Re- 
turning from  Cuba,  he  was  nominated  for 
the  Governorship  of  New  Y  Tk  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1898,  and  two  years  later  he  wzs 
nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  and  made 
an  active  campaign.  The  most  restful  inter- 
val of  his  recent  life  was  comprised  In  the 
few  month-,  in  which  he  held  the  othce  of 
Vice- President.  The  assassination  of  Mc- 
Ktnle>'  brought  this  interval  to  a  sudden  end, 
and  now  for  seven  years  and  a  half  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  President,  carrj'ing  his 
official  responsibilities  cver>'  day,  even  when 
absent  from  Washington  on  brief  vacations. 
Mr  Wcllivcr's  article  on  page  339  reviews 
this  Presidential  epoch.  For  an  unbroken 
period  of  just  t%venty  years,  then,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  served  the  public  in  these  ad- 
ministrative ofHces.  He  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  change  as  complete  as  is  involved  in  the 
African  expedition.  It  is  not  that  he  needs 
rest,  however,  for  he  recuperates  from  day  to 
day,  and  docs  not  know  fatigue. 


fteeent  There  was  no  lessening  of  the 
Frtiidritiai  President's  personal  and  official 
cncrg>-  m  the  closing  weeks  or 
his  administration.  On  the  twTlfth  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  was  a'  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  where  he 
delivered  a  notable  address  on  the  centenary 
of  Lincoln's  birth,  and  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  tilt  memorial  building  to  be  erected  on  the 
Linctiln  farm.  Later  in  the  month  he  re- 
ceived Admiral  Sperr>-  and  the  officers  of  the 
battleship  fleet  at  Hampton  Roads,  Vo.,  on 
their  return  from  the  voyage  around  the 
world,  which  he  had  projected  and  brougt 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  While  showli 
constant  interest  in  the  regular  work  of  Coi 
gre>s,  he  was  busily  promoting  several  sf 
cial  objects,  among  them  being  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  children 
arc  employed,  the  conservation  of  public  re- 
sources, and  the  reorganization  of  the  nai 
bureaus. 

««««rf«rf/,.  Even  more  nriking  and  unusual 
i^nit  was  the  President  s  open  and  un- 
fvna.  j;5j,(jis(.j  cflort  10  influence  offi- 
cials and  legislatures  of  California  and  orhcr 
Western  States  against  the  passage  of  lawr 
which  would  violate  either  in  letter  or 
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Spirit  our  rxistint;  agreemcnrs  with  Japan. 
Few  men  in  the  Presidential  office  would 
Iiave  acted  $o  decisively  and  boldly  in  a  mat- 
ter lying  beyond  the  strict  province  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  few  could  have  justi- 
fied such  interference  by  quick  and  mmplete 
success  US  Mr.  Rotttie%eli  has  been  able  to  do. 
There  ii  nothinir  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
to  prc\Tnt  the  Presiilent  from  urging  a  State 
Jxryislaiurc  to  vote  for  or  against  certain 
pending;  bills.  But  to  pursue  such  a  course 
is  luiusual,  and  public  opinion  will  condemn 
it  as  an  inappropriate  form  of  interference 
unless  the  circumstances  amply  justify.  Our 
polic>'  toward  Japan  is  a  national  affair,  and 
the  JPresident's  energj'  in  maintaining  it  is 
a  matter  of  praise  and  congratulation. 


fffMnff 
OMmM  am. 


On  February  5  Congress  re- 
ceived the  President's  message 
vrtoing  the  Census  bill.  The 
work  of  the  Census  Bureau  is  now  carried 
on  continuously  under  permanent  officials; 
hut  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  statistical  tasks 
the  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  duty  uf  mak- 
ing the  constitutional  enimieratiun  of  tlic  in- 
h.ibitanrs  of  the  countr>'  once  in  ten  years, 
and  this  enumeration  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  additional  clerks. 
Experience  has  shown  that  if  such  dcrks 
were  appointed  under  dvll  service  rules  like 
other  government  clerks,  the  efficiencj-  of  the 
sen'Icc  would  be  much  increased  and  the  ex- 
peaw  of  taking  the  census  dimlnlslied  by  at 
least  $2,000,000.    These  facts  were  brought 
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out  very  fully  in  the  debate  in  Cungrcss,  but 
without  nvail.  In  the  taking  of  tVirnier  cen- 
suses, the  selection  of  the  clerks  ha^i  been  ap- 
portioned anionjj  the  members  of  Congress,  as 
their  own  individual  perquisites.  House  and 
Senate  alike  this  year  determined  to  cling  to 
the  spoils.  Since  it  is  obligatory  to  take  the 
census,  and  since  it  is  now  hi^ih  time  to 
pass  the  nccessarj'  legislation,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  the  President  would  block  the  bill. 
His  veto  niessajie,  however,  came  promptly, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  all  his 
public  utterances.  Ac  first  the  offended 
heads  of  the  census  committees  proposed  to 
ic  bill  over  the  veto.  But  this  would 
re<iuirc  a  two-thirds  maiority  in  each  house, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  veto  must 
stand.  Congress,  however,  lacked  the  grace 
to  pass  the  bill  with  the  proper  changes;  and 
it  will  be  left  to  the  new  Congress  in  special 
session  to  provide  for  taking  the  census.  It 
is  to  be  eJtpccteil  that  Mr.  Tafi  will  stand 
as  finniy  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  civil  serv- 
ice provision. 

Ua  "^^^  ^^^*  *^*  '^  "*^  Congress 
Ummouriwd^  woulJ  he  Called  to  meet  in  special 
"sixthik. '  gg^i^,^  made  it  easy  for  the  ex- 
piring Cnngres*!,  under  pressure  of  many 
compering  measures  and  interests,  to  allow 
unfinished  business  to  be  earned  over  to  a 
sesMon  which  will  deal  with  the  ranff  as  ite 
chief  object.  The  Sixtieth  Congress  has  not 
made  a  brilliant  record.  Tts  passing  off  the 
scene  will  not  be  lamented.  The  Sixt>'-first 
will  organize  wirh  a  Republican  majority, 
solely  because  of  Republican  promises  to  car- 
ry out  the  Roosevelt  policies.  If  the  Repub- 
licans do  not  make  a  better  record  in  the 
Si.\ty-first  Congress  than  in  its  pretlrcrssor. 


the  Democrats  will  w-in  a  large  majority  of 
the  seats  in  the  Congressional  election  to  be 
held  in  November,  iqio.  It  is  wholly  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  new  Congress  will 
prove  much  more  progressive  and  efficient 
than  tlie  one  that  ends  its  term  on  the  4lh 
day  of  the  present  month.  The  existing  sys- 
tem of  Congressional  organization  and  man- 
agement, which  has  conic  into  being  gradu- 
ally and  whif^h  has  been  based  upon  reasons 
that  had  much  weight,  has  been  carried  to 
an  extreme,  has  rtiicheJ  the  climax  of  its 
abuses  and  its  {.nsolent  tj-numy  in  the  expir- 
ing Congress,  and  will  have  to  be  greatly 
modified  if  not  revolutionised. 

j^g  If  for  the  sake  of  getting  things 
fi««if  done  the  work  of  the  Senate,  for 
*  **'  instance,  must  be  ntanaged  liy  a 
small  group  of  members  of  that  body,  it  be- 
comes of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
controlling  group  should  be  well  known  to 
the  country,  and  should  possess  its  entire  con- 
fidence. But  it  so  happens  that  most  of  the 
"  elder  statesmen  "  in  the  Senate  who  were 
strong  with  the  countr>*. — like  Senator  Piatt, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Senator  Allison, of  Iowa, 
— have  passed  aivay,  or  else,  like  Spooncr. 
have  retired.  Those  who  remain  as  the  rul- 
ing clique  owe  thei'  strength  not  to  the  sup- 
port of  pubh'c  opinion,  but  tn  a  certain  tech- 
nical position  they  have  achieved  through 
seniority  and  mfluenccs  more  or  les$  mys- 
terious. Thus,  of  die  men  now  managing 
the  Senate,  the  foremost  are  Senator  Aldrich. 
of  Rliode  Island,  and  Senator  Hale,  of 
.Maine.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  known  as  a  man  of 
great  business  capacity,  and  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  he  his  thrown  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  of  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion, of  which  he  is  chairman. 


Hale 


Mr,  Hale,  though  powerful  m 
ami  Cmrtatit    ihc  Senate.  Is  uultc  unknown  to 

the  Country.  His  position  ir 
the  Senate  is  that  of  chairman  of  the  Com- 
niittec  on  Committees;  and,  more  than  any 
one  else,  he  determines  what  places  to  pve 
to  his  fellow  members.  Since  the  work  of 
the  Senate  is  carried  on  entirely  in  commit- 
tee rooms,  it  is  obvious  that  marked  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  business  of  the  country 
by  the  exclusion  of  able  and  well  qualified 
men  from  places  on  the  important  commit- 
tees. Mr.  Hale  himself  Is  on  must  of  the 
important  njmmittccs.  while  several  distin- 
guished public  men  of  America,  sitting  as 
bis  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  are  not  as  yec 
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allowed  by  him  to  serve  upon  a  single  com- 
minre  of  any  importance.  The  absurdity 
of  the  system  will  probably  break  it  down  In 
the  near  future,  by  reason  of  the  fact  tliat 
ihe  States  arc  now  sending  better  qualified 
and  more  brilliant  men  to  the  Senate  than 
some  years  ago.  'llic  boss  system  gave  us  a 
tot  of  Senators  for  whom  it  was  hard  to  find 
excuse  or  apology.  A  wave  of  political  re- 
form is  giving  us  men  of  a  higher  order  of 
character  and  talent.  With  new  Senators  of 
conspicuous  ability  and  great  reputation  like 
EHhu  Root,  Theodore  Burton,  and  Albert 
B.  Cummins,  the  old  system  will  break  down, 
because  ridicule  will  destroy  it  if  no  other 
weapon  avails.  For  such  men  as  these  and 
many  others  to  have  to  take  tlicir  committee 
assignments  as  matters  of  favor,  from  so  ob- 
scure a  man  as  Hale,  of  Maine. — simply  be- 
cause that  excellent  State  of  rock-bound 
coasts  and  pine  woods  has  not  seen  fit  to  put 
a  Liitlefield  in  the  place, — will  not  be  any 
longer  relLshed  by  great  States  that  are  send- 
ing talented  and  tnrsted  men  to  Wasliing- 
ton  to  do  the  nation's  business. 


La  MltHf't 


Mr,  Hale*«  committee  will,  of 
coiirw.  pur  Mr.  Root  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and 
the  \filiiary  Committee,  because  the  coun- 
try knows  him  to  be  so  well  qualified  to  scr\'c 
on  those  committees  rhar  it  would  make 
the  existing  s>"stcm  ludicrous  to  refuse 
assignments  to  the  man  who  will  at  once  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  eminent  member  of 
the  whole  senatorial  body.  But  the  plan  for 
taking  care  of  one  or  two  men  like  Mr.  Root 
or  Air.  Burton  ought  not  to  be  i,  sufficient 
sop  to  save  a  thoroughly  bad  system.  Sena- 
tor La  Folletlc's  attacks  last  month  were 
fully  justified.  Senator  Hale  having  consid- 
ered the  naval  bill  in  the  committee  of  which 
he  is  chairman  for  two  or  three  weeks,  finally 
reported  it  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and 
asked  to  liave  it  passed  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  without  being  read,  after  a  debate 
limited  to  two  hours.  Mr.  I^i  FoUettc  ob- 
jected, chiefly  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the 
present  committee  sj-stcm  to  the  country's  at- 
tention, and  he  succeeded  in  having  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  postponed  for  several  days. 


Ut8*ixitm 
Ktform  Bm 
ThofiHigk. 


Apart  from  the  mere  personalities 
invoU'cd.  the  system  as.  nuw  cr\'s- 
talized  is  extremely  pernicious. 
The  movement  for  electing  United  Stales 
Senators  by  direct  vntc  of  the  people  grew 
out  of  the  crying  need  for  improving  (he  per- 


m 


(.d'lnfht  I'Joe.  by  WitJuu  r-'i,».-,it. 
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sonnel  of  the  Senate.  In  one  way  or  in  an- 
other, through  primary  elections  and  other 
devices,  the  people  arc  selecting  tlicir  Sena- 
tors in  many  States  as  against  the  old-time 
dictation  of  bosses  or  the  corrupt  activities 
of  railroad  lobbyists.  With  the  rapidly  im- 
proving personal  quality  of  tltc  Senate,  there 
will  naturally  come  about  such  changes  in 
its  organization,  rules,  and  methods  as  will 
enable  its  really  cfliclent  men  to  take  part  in 
the  business  for  which  their  States  liave  «nt 
them  to  Washington.  Mr.  Beveridge,  when 
he  first  appeared  in  the  Senate,  had  recently 
studied  the  Philippine  question  on  the 
ground,  and  properly  iiislstctl  upon  making  a 
speech.  It  was  hard  even  for  the  large- 
minded  men  of  the  ruling  group  Hke  Allison, 
Hoar,  Aldrich,  and  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  to 
forgive  the  insistent  young  man  from  Indiana, 
while  certain  other  Senators  who  have  no 
weight  or  standing  except  as  derived  from 
their  seniority  privileges  have  never  yet  for- 
given htm.  WtUiam  Alden  Smith,  of  Michi- 
gan, is  another  Senator  who  insists  upon  being 
hraril  when  he  has  something  to  say,  and  the 
number  of  neiver  men  who  have  force  and 
individuality  Is  constantly  increasing.  They 
now  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their  respective 
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States  and  to  ihe  country,  to  subject  the 
Senate  to  a  thortmeli-yoinx  reform,  so  that 
*i!o^feo£cr  be  :i  reproach  and  a  byword. 
It  docs  not  follow,  because  one  may  have 
refrained  from  making  personal  attacks  upon 
members  of  the  Senate,  that  silence  shouM 
be  construed  as  approval  of  the  prevailing 
character  or  methods  of  that  body  in  recent 
years.  It  was  a  grievous  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  States  that  they  should  have  inflicted 
upon  tlie  counlr\'  such  material  as  they  have 
too  often  accredited  to  the  United  Slates 
Senate.  They  are  doing  far  better  in  these 
present  days,  and  the  new  men  of  force  and 
chnracrer  must  remember  that  they  arc  just 
as  truly  and  responsibly  members  of  the 
Senate  as  if  they  had  served  fiir  twenty  years. 
It  is  no  slight  change  of  methods,  hut  a  thor- 
"ujjh-going  reform,  that  the  countr>-  has  a 
right  (0  expect  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ttfofm 

of   tht 

Hovit. 


The  cry  for  a  reform  of  the  auto- 
cratic system  that  prevails  in  the 
House  iif  Representatives  is  heard 
quire  as  frequently  as  the  demand  for  a  re- 
form of  the  Senate.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  abuses  of  the  one-man  rule  of  the  House 
arc  far  less  than  tliosc  that  have  grown  up 


under  the  oligarchy  of   the  Senate.      Mr. 

Cannon  will  undoubtedly  be  re-elected  as 
Sjwaker  by  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  He  has 
a  marvelous  talent  for  managing  a  large  par- 
liamentary body.  But  as  matters  have  gone 
in  the  last  few  years,  he  has  managed  the 
House  with  the  co-operation  of  a  little  group 
of  men  whose  positions  as  the  heads  of  im- 
portant committees  are  too  powerful  under 
the  present  rules,  and  whose  loyal  support 
gives  tlie  Speaker  an  arbitrary  power  that 
goes  too  far  in  its  control  over  the  material 
of  legislation.  The  Speaker  is  incomparably 
more  just  and  sensible  in  making  up  the  com- 
mittees than  is  Senator  Hale's  coterie.  The 
House,  being  a  much  larger  body,  is  under 
greater  necessity  of  subjecting  itself  to  rulc<j 
limiting  the  freedom  of  the  individual  mem- 
ber. But  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  modify  the 
fvisting  s>-stem  at  various  points;  and  upon 
this  subject  wc  shall  have  some  more  ex- 
tended prenent-itions  to  offer  our  readers  next 
month.    These  matters  coiKTrn  the  public. 

r*  a    „.     Undoubtedlv    the   dominant    ele- 

rip*'  Prrstttt  •       1       i      1  ■    / » 

wagof  mcnt  in  both  houses  ot  Congress 
Maun^yariS'^  will  wisli  to  keep  the  present 
rules  with  Httlc  or  no  modification  during 
the  special  scssi<m  that  is  about  to  be  called. 
in  order  that  they  may  control  the  situation 
while  the  troublcstime  work  of  making  a  new 
tariff  is  on  their  hands.  The  old  methods 
are  fast  passing  away  in  many  drpanments 
of  public  business;  and  this  pending  revision 
of  the  tariff  is  doubtless  the  last  one  of  its 
kind  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  witness. 
Henceforth  the  tariff  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
part>'  politics,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  and 
handled  in  a  scientific  way  upon  the  basis  of 
industrial  facts  and  statistics.  The  pretense 
that  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  are  competent  to 
revise  the  tariff  schedules  xs  a  mere  incident 
in  the  course  of  their  general  work  as  mem- 
bers of  a  lcgislati\T  body,  will  have  to  be 
abandoned.  It  is  almost  ss  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  pretend  that  the  members  of 
the  census  committee  are  capable  of  doing 
the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind,  statesmen  and  lawgivers 
must  learn  how  to  employ  the  scr%ices  uf 
experts  and  statisticians. 

4«wr««  \tt\AXot  Aldrich.  as  head  of  the 
cf  fA»       Monetary  Commission,   finds   it 

'*  '   neces$ar>'    to    employ    numerous 

experts  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  use  a 
wide  range  of  theoretical  and  practical  tal- 
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ent,  wilh  a  view  to  getting  into  shape  a  bill 
ior  the  revision  of  the  banking  and  currency 
system  of  this  country.  He  and  his  assisiants 
have  been  working  hard  for  llie  past  year, — 
with  every  kind  of  assistance ;  and  yet  thc> 
arc  not  ready  to  make  a  preliminarj'  reporc. 
This  is  not  because  they  have  been  diIator\ 
or  unskillful,  but,  on  the  contrary',  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  gone  about  their  work  in  the 
right  way  rather  than  in  the  wrong  way. 
They  are  sure  to  give  us  a  masterly  report 
in  the  end.  and  are  t]uite  likely  to  reach  ir- 
resistible conclusions.  ^Vt  the  work  of  tariff 
making  is  vastly  more  complicated  than  that 
of  framing  a  biuikuig  and  currency  law.  It 
would  be  much  easier  fur  a  Congressiunul 
committee  on  currcnc)-  and  banking  to  frame 
a  mature  and  valuable  refonii  in  the  country's 
monetar>'  system,  than  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  or  the  Finance  Conimit- 
tee  to  construct  a  revised  tariff. 

^^  Within  a  few  days  we  are  to  have 
expMttd      the  results  of  ilie  recent  work  of 

'  ""*  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  in  the  form  of  a  bill  overhaul- 
ing the  schedules  of  the  Dinglcy  tariff,  and 
in  other  respects  changing  the  revenue  syii- 
tem  of  the  country*.  This  bill,  dealing  with 
hundreds,  or  rather  thoiLsands,  of  ircmi,  will 
have  been  prepared  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
must  be  credited  with  great  industr>',  a  fair 
share  of  public  spirit,  and  a  knowledge  of 
rhe  tariff  question  in  general  and  in  detail 
that  few,  if  any,  of  its  critics  can  Iwast.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Ways  .ind  iTcans  Committee 
has  been  making  ase  for  almtist  a  year  pasr 
uf  expert  assistants  of  better  qualification  and 
in  larger  number  than  the  public  is  aware.  It 
might  be  dangerous  to  risk  an  opinion  :it 
this  stage,  yet  there  is  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  tlic  tariff  bill  soon  to  be  pri^po^ed 
will  be  a  more  scientific  one  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  of  the  past  half-centiir>'  of  high 
larifFs.  This  certainly  is  the  feeling  of  some 
of  the  men  who  have  been  at  work  upon  the 
revision.  In  its  main  outlines  the  revision 
as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  comnn'ttce 
will  probably  be  the  best  that  the  country 
can  obtain  at  the  present  time;  and  although 
ir  will  doubtless  be  changcil  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  details,  the  Ways  and  .Means  Commit- 
tee will  probably  be  able  to  keep  control  of 
the  measure  and  secure  Its  acceptance  by  the 
House.  It  will,  of  course,  have  stormy  ex- 
periences in  the  Senate,  .-is  have  all  previous 
tariff  bills,  till  tlog-days  approach. 


:'I'£AK1»  CANNON.    WHO    WILL  CUIUC    THt    NEW 

coNGia.ss  I.V  rrs  takifp  kltisuin. 


Soma 

of  lit 

Faatun*. 


It  is  understood  that  the  bill  willi 
be  35  unmistakably  protectionist 
as  the  existing  law,  but  that  iti 
will  put  some  articles  upon  the  free  list  lliati 
arc  now  dutiable,  that  it  will  sharply  cut  thei 
rates  of  duty  now  levied  upon  most  mjuiu-| 
facturcd  imports,  and  that  it  will  rearrangej 
those  duties  that  are  levied  for  purposes  ol| 
revenue  rather  than  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion. We  are  facing  a  large  revenue  deficic] 
which  may  reach  $i25.t»(X»,ooo  in  the  com-J 
ing  fiscal  year.     The  naval  hill  as  tirn'):"of 
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last  month  carried  a  total  appropriation  of 
about  $1,(6,000,000,  and   its  growth    from 
yrar  to  year  illustrates  rhc  marked -tendency 
of  Uncle  Sam  to  increase  the  cost  of  his  na- 
tional establishment  much  monr  rapidly  than 
he  has  been  increasing  his  income.     He  shows 
no  disposition  to  reduce  the  aEsrcKatc  of  his 
expenses,  and  he  must  find  ways  to  secure  in- 
come enough  to  pay  his  bills.     It  is  expected 
that  the  revenue  producing   features  of   the 
new  tariff  hill    will   have  careful   attention. 
Upon  a-riain  luxurious  inip<)rts  the  rates  will 
be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  test  of 
^^fiicicnc>'  in  prothicing  a  maximum  revenue. 
^HThere  are  those  who  favor  z  small  tax  on 
^HofTee,  excepting  from   Porto   Rico  and  uur 
^Ptwn   dependencies.      It   has    been    intimated 
that,  as  preliminary   to  the  tariff  bill,  there 
will  be  proposed  a  special  measure  of  a  tem- 

Iorary  sort  to  meet  existing  or  inipendint: 
Tasur)'  deficits,  and  (hat  this  may  include  a 
IX  on  beer  such  as  was  levied  during  the 
panish  War,  a  slight  tax  on  lea  and  coffee, 
and  some  other  imposts  that  would  yield  con- 
siderable income,  while  being  easy  to  collect 
and  easy  to  abolish  when  the  temporary  need 
of  Incrciiscd  income  should  have  disappeared. 
We  broach  these  matters  now  in  a  teniarive 
way;  but  a  month  hence  the  whole  country 
jivill  be  discussing  them,  because  tarifi  and 
tvenue  bills  will  be  the  order  of  business  in 
ongress,  and  President  Taft  in  the  WTiiie 
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■•  Wt-'i*  rvudr  for  yon.  Bill.** 
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Home  will  be  trying  to  perstiade  Congr«t$ 
to  be  as  progressive  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  at 
(he  same  time  to  treat  the  Philippines  and 
the  other  island  possessions  in  a  gcneruttf;, 
Taft-lilce  ^irit. 

BvtttHiiUM   ^^•'^"^^'hile,   there  assembled   at 
at  Indianapolis  on    February    i6,   a 

conterence  ol  lousiness  men  under 
call  of  the  National  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  urge  upim  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try the  need  of  a  permanent  tariff  comtnis- 
sion  in  one  form  or  another,  to  assist  in  tak- 
ing the  tariff  out  of  politics  and  to  see  that 
modern  methods  of  thorough  inquiry  and 
^tudy  should  make  the  American  tariff  sys- 
tem more  valuable  from  the  standpoint  uf 
the  country's  industrial  prosperity.  At  first 
it  was  thought  in  many  quarters  that  the  ob- 
ject of  those  who  called  this  convention  was 
to  delay  the  pending  work  of  tariff  revision, 
and  to  keep  the  tariff  as  it  is  until  after  a 
commission  had  been  established  and  set  at 
work.  But  this  object  was  entirely  dis- 
claimed by  the  projectors  of  the  Indianapolis 
conference.  They  were  sharp  critics  of  the 
methods  used  by  tlie  Ways  and  .Means  Com- 
mittee, hut  explained  that  it  was  tor  future 
rather  than  (or  present  purposes  that  a  euro- 
mission  could  be  employed.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger that  t(jo  much  can  be  said  to  impress  the 
country  with  the  truth  that  the  tariff  is  a 
business  man's  question,  and  that  future 
changes  shotil<l  be  made  only  in  the  light  of 
thorough  study  at  the  hantis  uf  some  bureau 
or  commission  of  experts,  working  contin- 
uously, like  the  pennancnt  Census  Bureau  or 
the  Hureau  of  Corporations.  It  has  been  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  advocates  of  a  tariff 
commission  that  it  should  be  a  somewhat  '^i* 
dependent  body,  analagous  rather  to  the  In- 
'rrstate  Commerce  Commission  than  to  a 
I'epartment  bureau.  But  in  discussing  the 
•.latter  in  these  pages  for  a  year  or  two  past,  , 
w(  have  held  to  the  view  that  it  might  prob- 
ably be  the  better  plan  at  present  to  create 
B  tariff  bureau  for  purposes  of  inquir>'  and 
study,  to  be  attached  either  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. There  will  be  time  to  consider 
the  question  delilKrately,  and  the  strong 
s|>eet-he<!  made  ar  the  Indianapolis  conference 
will  have  crystalliaed  public  sentiment  at 
an  opportune  moment.  Representatives  of 
NTinous  interests  were  in  full  agreement  that 
provision  must  be  made  for  dealing  with  the 
tariff  in  a  new  way  after  the  pending  re- 
vision is  adopted.  Senator  Bcvcridgc's  speech 
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marshalled  the  arguments  with  Admirable 
effect  and  reasonableness,  and  the  resolutions 
as  adopted  will  have  the  concurrence  of  .1 
urcat  body  of  intelligent  people  of  all  parties 
and  sections.  Henceforth  the  tariff  must  he 
made  for  the  countr)',  rather  than  for  a  series 
of  unrelated  special  interests. 

^  The  question  has  heen  frequently 

Poatibi*  asked  whether  some  form  of  in- 
**^*  «*■.  ^(^^p  gf^jj  inheritance  taxes  would 
be  proposed  in  connection  with  the  forthcom- 
ing tariff  revision.  There  does  not  seem 
much  prospect  at  present  for  a  Republican 
income  tax.  Yet  it  is  the  prevail  ing  op!ni(  n 
that  such  a  tax  must  come  in  the  compara- 
tively near  future.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  abk* 
representative  in  Congress  of  the  St.  Paul 
(IVIinn.)  district,  has  hren  preparing  an  in- 
come tax  hill  that, — while  likely  to  be  pigeon- 
holed in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
ample  dq>nsitor>'  for  new  ideas, — is  worthy 
of  newspaper  discussion.  Mr.  Stevens  be- 
lieves in  a  large  policy  of  waterway  im- 
provement, but  docs  not  think  that  tlic  coun- 
try woidd  favor  an  extensive  issue  of  bonds 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  believes  that  an  in- 
come tax  might  be  levied  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  accumulating  a  public  improvement 
fund.  He  would  have  such  a  lax  begin  at 
a  very  low  rate.  He  notes  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  the  productive  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try* is  now  in  the  corporate  fonn,  with  pub- 
licity as  to  capitalisation,  income,  and  ex- 
penditure, that  an  income  tax  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  of  its  levying  and  collection 
would  be  much  less  difficult  than  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  our  economic  development. 

^^  By  virtue  of  an  understanding 
Ta/ia  somewhat  novel  and  quite  un- 
Acnoiih,.  precfdented,  Mr.  Taft,  as  Presi- 
dent-elect, has  been  anticipating  his  public 
functions  in  two  or  three  iniportant  direc- 
tions. 1'hus  he  has  been  concerning  himself 
,ib<nit  tariff  revision,  and  has  been  regarded 
as  in  rather  close  touch  with  the  Ways  and 
\UnM  CcimmlttiT.  President  Roosevelt  did 
what  he  could  »  ycnr  tigo  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  employ  experts  as  preliminary  to 
making  tiiriff  chanups,  Hut  since  It  wbs 
known  that  the  actual  r*'v(slnn  would  be 
taken  up  by  the  Sixty-first  Congreii,  the 
Presiilent  naturally  regarded  the  subject  as 
more  vital  to  Mr.  Taft  than  to  himself.  Al- 
though President  Roosevelt  has  not  for  a  mo- 
ment evaded  his  re>pnnsihilities  as  directing 
the  work  at  Panama,  he  has  done  everj'thing 


MR.  TATT,  AS  UE  AlVEAITEti  AT  NEW  ORLEANS  AFTM 
BRTlRNISfi  FROM   PANAMA. 


in   his  power  to   facilitate  Mr.  Taft'«  fr 
quiries,  in  order  that  the  new  administration 
may  be  prcparcil  to  deal  promptly  with  recentj 
questions  that  have  arisen. 


Tilt 
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Tlius,  although  Mr.  Taft  was 
private  citizen,  the  Government 
placed  cniiscrs  at  his  disposal  to 
go  to  Panama  last  month  with  a  party  of  em- 
inent civil  engineers  to  inspect  the  work  as  i 
is  progressing,  and  to  raise  once  mure  thi 
question  whether  wc  are  riRlit  or  wrong  in 
building  a  canal  with  luck:*  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  sea  level.  It  was  by  common 
consent  umlerstood  that  if  Mr.  Taft  and  the 
engineers  were  satisfied  with  the  present 
plans,  the  question  would  not  again  be  seri- 
ously raised,  and  the  work  would  be  crowded 
to  completion  within  the  coming  six  years. 
We  shnll  in  the  near  future  present  our  read 
ers  with  an  article  on  some  of  the  pnglneerfn 
aspects  of  the  Panama  problem,  m  devclope 
by  oiir  cxpcrlencp  up  to  the  prcwnt  time.  I 
Is  enough  at  this  momfnt  to  say  that  Mr, 
Taft,  with  the  unanlmouit  concurrence  of  the  ' 
engineers  who  acoimpanied  him,  declares  tlic 
present  plans  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  apart 
from  certain  modifications  in  detail,  such  sa^m 
the  lowering  hy  some  feet  of  the  Gatun  Danifl 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Taft  declares  that  every" 
dollar  thus  far  has  been  honestly  spent. 
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as  to  engineering  and  expeniliturr.  There 
were  some  bold  anj  sweeping  nttatkA  in  Con- 
cress  last  mnnrh  upun  the  Ciinjtl  plans  as 
adopted,  but  tlirrc  was  not  much  evidence  of 
thoruujih  Icnowledjjc  in  the  criticisms  that 
were  uffered.  The  principal  reason  why  the 
canal  is  tn  cost  a  (;ood  deal  more  than  the 
original  estimate  can  be  answered  in  a  sin^rle 
sentence.  The  increased  cost  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  building  a  much  wider  and 
deeper  canal,  with  much  larger  locks,  than  in 
the  original  plans,  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
c  lease  in  the  size  of  our  new  battleships,  and 
in  that  of  typical  passenger  and  freight  ves- 
sels. Nor  is  it  true,  as  asserted  in  Congress, 
that  a  se»-Ievel  canal  would  crtst  less  than  the 
lock  canal,  unless,  indeed,  a  sea-lcvcl  ainal 
of  a  much  smaller  type  is  compared  with  a 
iock  canal  of  the  present  large  type.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  it  would  take  many  years 
longer  to  construct  the  canal  at  tide  level. 
Mr.  Taft's  trip  has  reassured  the  cnuntrv  on 
these  poinL-i,  ami  the  work  at  Panama  will  go 
forward  as  a  non-partisan  undertaking,  and 
with  no  serious  ()ppo^ition.  President  Rmisc- 
\Tlr  received  Mr.  Taft  and  the  Board  of 
Enginecn  with  their  finished  and  unanimous 


report  on  February  17,  He  at  once  trans- 
miiu-d  the  report  to  Congress,  with  his  own 
hearty  concurrence  in  its  conclusions.  He 
declared  that  tlie  movement  for  changing  the 
plans  of  the  canal  meant  nothing  but  an  at- 
lack  upon  the  whtilc  canal  project.  The 
work  is  progresylng  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Ta/t 
intimated  Iii.s  hujHr  that  it  might  be  linislied 
uiiliin  the  four  years  of  his  administration, 
.ilrhougli  the  official  statement  sritl  is  that  we 
may  expect  its  completion  within  six  years. 

,^  Althnugh  it  was  announced  some 
?H/w*?  w«ks  ago  that  Mr.  'J'aft's  cab- 
inet selections  would  not  be  made 
public  until  the  eve  of  inauguration  day.  the 
newspapers  managed  to  keep  well  tntorincd 
upon  the  progress  of  Mr.  Tatt's  efforts  to  de- 
<.idc  upon  his  department  heads.  It  was  not 
until  some  weeks  after  Senator  Knox,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Imd  accepted  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  it  was  found  tfjni  he 
had  been  rendered  technically  ineligible  by 
iui  act  of  Congress  adopted  some  time  ago. 
increasing  tlie  salaries  of  members  of  tlie 
cabinet  from  $8000  to  $12,000.  In  Article 
1..  Section  6.  of  tlie  Constitution,  is  tho  fol- 
lowing clause: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
llitf  (iiTte  ftir  wdich  lie  was  elected,  he  .ippuintcd 
to  any  civil  oiWce  under  tlu-  .muhorily  of  the 
United  Slates  which  shall  Iliw  Ik-ch  croaleil.  or 
the  emoliiinenis  whereof  shall  have  been  in- 
creased, duriiiH  surli  lime:  nnil  no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  Uiulc<l  States  shall  be 
a  mcnilicr  of  cither  house  diiriiiK  his  contin- 
uance in  olTice 

Now  it  happens  that  the  emoluments  of 
cabinet  officers  have  been  increased  during 
Senator  Knox's  present  term :  and  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  will 
not  expire  until  March  4,  1911.  .According 
to  the  plain  reading  of  the  Constitution, 
therefore,  neither  Mr.  Knox  nor  any  oihcr 
Senator  whose  term  d(»es  not  expire  on  March 
4,  would  be  now  eligible  to  a  place  in  tl 
Taft  cabinet.  Members  of  the  other  hous 
would  bceligildc,  because  their  terms  are  all 
expiring  together  on  March  4.  Thus  Mr/" 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  who  helped  to  increase  the 
cnioUimrnts  of  cabinet  officers,  and  who  was 
offered  the  iwsilion  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury some  weeks  ago  by  Mr,  Taft,  would 
have  been  eligible.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
clause  in  the  Constitution. — however  impor- 
tant when  the  Constitution  was  drafted  and 
when  the  executive  and  judiciary  branches  of 
the  Government  were  yet  10  be  developed, — 
is  no  longer  of  any  real  value. 


MIRSlIiENT-FXECT-TATT.  WITH    HIS   TWO   SOHS,   WlBFJtT  ANB  CHABLES. 


tin  -trt.^Dt  ^^"^  ''^'^  forgotten  point  was 
to  Fiiii.  a     broiitiht  up  by  certain  private  citj- 
*""^*'"      zens    (far    from    that    cIiamlM-r 
where  Irarned  Senators  arc  too  busy  airing 
their  opmmns  an  constitutional   lawyers  to 
read  the  Constitution  itself)  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  consternation  in  political  circles.  Mr. 
Taft  vas  consulted,  and  he  sent  telegrams  to 
the  leaders  of  both  houses  commending  the 
plan  of  a  special  bill  which  would  meet  the 
difficulty.    Tlie  special  bill  proiMtsed  was  unc 
which  would  cut  Mr.  Konx's  salan.-  dfjwn  to 
:$So('!0.     It  was  held  that  this  would  remove 
tlie  constitutional  ubslacic,   in  so  far  as  its 
irif  and  motive  were  concerned.    The  Ren- 
te cotirteously  took  this  view,  and  passed  the 
ill  unanimously.    'IIjc  House,  however,  was 
lot  so  oWiging.     An  attempt  to  suspend  the 
iTules  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  ttirward 
promptly  did  not  succeed,  inasmuch  as  ;uch 
suspension  requires  a  two-thirds  vote.    After 
this  failure,  liowcvTr,  Mr.  Cannon  brought 
pressure  to  bear,  and  ihe  bill  was  reported 
for  action  under  a  special  rule.    This  In- 
ved  an  ordinary  majority,  and  it  was  ac- 
jcordingly  passed  by  a  vote  of  1 73  to  ii  7.  No 
ne  in  the  House  wished  to  keep  Mr.  Knnx 
ut  of  the  cabinet;  but  many  men.  Repub- 
licans as  well  as  Democrats,  did  not  regard 


the  bill  reducing  the  salary  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  having  .inything  to  do  with  giving 
eligibility  to  a  Senator  for  the  period  of  his 
unexpired  term.  The  question  is  nor  likely 
to  be  rai-scd  In  any  practical  way,  since  at  Mr. 
Taft's  firm  request  Mr.  Knuv  consents  to 
ignore  the  technical  point  and  assume  the 
duties  of  a  position  for  which  his  admirable 
fitness  is  reaignizcd  by  every  one. 


Otker 

Seltctltmt. 


It  was  announced  some  months 
ago  that  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hitch- 
cock, chairman  of  the  National 
Kepubllcan  Committee,  would  be  made  Post- 
master-General, and  these  two  were  the  only 
Cabinet  selections  that  were  authoritatively 
announced.  But  by  the  middle  of  February, 
it  was  quite  generally  understood  that  most 
of  the  remaining  positions  had  been  offered  to 
men  who  had  accepted  them.  Thus  it  was 
stated  that  the  post  of  Attorney- General  was 
to  be  filled  by  ^fr.  George  VV.  VVickersham, 
nf  New  York,  a  law  partner  of  the  President- 
elect's brother,  Mr.  Henr/  W.  Taft.  Mr. 
WIckersham,  although  not  known  to  the 
countn,'  as  a  public  man,  is  of  excellent 
standing  at  the  New  York  bar.  It  was  also 
understood  that  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior 
Department  had  been  assigned  to  Mr,  Rich- 
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ard  A.  Rallingcr,  of  Seattle,  WaihinRton, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  siiccesshil  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  lantl  office.  Another 
Western  man  who  was  slated  for  a  cabinet 
post  is  Mr.  Charles  Nagel,  of  Sr.  Louis,  to 
whom  well-verified  rumor  has  assigned  the 
post  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Mr.  Nagel 
is  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  personal  and  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  a  representative  uf 
the  best  element  of  Western  Republicanism. 
The  present  Postmaster-General,  J^on. 
George  vim  I^.  Meyer,  is  expected  to  remain 
in  llie  cabinet,  in  charge  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. It  has  aJso  been  reported  for  s«)me 
time  that  the  veteran  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Wilson,  would  be  kept  at  his 
present  post. 

^  Two  positions  about  which  the 
riM  public  was  left  most  in  dntibr 
'*■*"*'  were  the  Departments  of  War 
and  the  Treasury.  Announcements  that 
seemed  trustworthy  from  time  to  time  con- 
nected one  man  after  another  with  the 
Treasurj'  appointment.  Mr.  Taft  seemed 
particularly  desirous  of  filling  ilie  place  with 
a  Western  man,  preferably  from  Chicago. 
But  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  men  first 
named  were  nor  available.  Later  in  Febru- 
ary it  was  stated   that  Judge   Willis  Van 


Pevanter,  of  Wyoming,  would  be  Mr.  Cor- 
lelyous  successor  as  head  of  the  great  de- 
parrment  of  the  Treasury.  Judge  Van  Dc- 
vanter  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tionally able  and  promising  man.  He  went 
to  the  far  West  from  Indiana  s^me  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
aHairs  of  his  new  State.  He  was  chief 
justice  of  the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court  in 
its  territorial  days,  and  again  after  its  ad- 
mission as  a  State.  For  six  years,  from  1897 
to  1905,  he  \sas  at  Washington  as  an  As- 
sistant Attorney-General  for  the  Interior 
Department,  and  six  years  ago  President 
Roosevelt  made  him  a  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  for  tlic  eighth  circuit.  Judge  Van 
Ocvanrer  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for 
the  position  of  Attorney-General,  but  his  all 
around  ability  is  such  that  he  \%-ould  be  likely 
to  succeed  in  any  cabinet  position,  and  he 
will  doubrless  prove  efficient  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance. 

*Umw  ^^^  *^^  P"*^  "'  Secretary  of 
J^JS"  War.  it  seems  that  one  leading 
War  OMtm,      r\  ■     i  r  -i- 

^  Democratic  lawyer  of  1  cnnessee 
is  to  succeed  another  leading  Democratic 
lawyer  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Taft's  selection 
as  re>p<insibly  stared  in  the  prfss  last  month 
is  Mr.  Jacob  \L  Dickinson,  general  counsel 


iii 
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ai  tlic  IHinois  Centra!  Railroad,  residing  at 
Chicapo,  but  formerly  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
For  tvvn  years,  from  1895  lo  1897,  ''**  ^^a^s 
aiisisMnt  Atturncy-Clcnrral  of  ihe  Unirtd 
States.  L:iter  he  was  retained  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  one  of  its  cnunsel  before  ilic 
Alaskan  boundary  tribunal.  He  was  presi- 
tlent  of  t]ie  American  Bar  Asaiciation  last 
year.  Rout,  Taft.  and  Wright  have  shown 
what  eouUl  be  done  in  the  War  Department 
by  a  j;rcat  lawyer. 

ACabfntt  '^^^  °"^  striking  thing  about 
e/  Mr.  Tatt's  cabinet  selection'^. 
^''*  "  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the  emi- 
nent lawyer's  preference  for  able  men  of 
his  own  profession.  Mr.  Knox  was  never  a 
politician,  and  entered  the  McKinlcy  cabinet 
purely  upon  his  reputation  as  a  strong  law- 
yer. Judjje  Van  Devanier,  Judge  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Wickershani,  .Mr.  Hallinjier,  and 
Mr,  Nacfl,  have  all  made  their  careers  as 
lawyers,  rather  than  as  business  men  or  poti- 
titians  or  office-holders.  They  are  all  men 
of  the  highest  standing  in  their  profession. 
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JUDGE  JACOB   M.  PICKINSON. 

J'hosc  of  them  who  have  not  served  as  pre?!- 
;nts  of  the  American  Bar  As-iociation  would 
regarded  by  their  fellow  lawyers  as  well* 
iiualified  for  tliat  huntir.  Even  Mr,  Hitch- 
cock  has  been  admitted   m   the   bar.      He 


JUIKX  WILLIS  VAN   DKVANTER. 

has  not.  however,  practiced  law,  and  has 
made  his  way  in  the  public  service  and  In 
political  life.  The  only  two  members  of  the 
new  cabinet  who  are  not  lawyers  are  the 
holdovers  from  the  present  cabinet,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Meyer,  both  of  whom  are 
highly  trained  public  men  of  long  experience 
in  legislative  and  executive  work.  \V'ith  the 
personality  of  the  ne^v  cabinet,  the  country 
is  not  as  yet  well  acquainted,  for  obvious 
reasons.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  tn 
the  tried  efficiency  of  each  individual  unit  in 
the  group,  and  the  countr>'  will  soon  learn 
the  personal  traits  of  these  much- respected 
and  exceedingly  capable  members  of  the 
learned  profession  of  the  law.  'J'he**  men 
are  of  a  high  quality'  of  patriotism  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  they  « ill  serve  Uncle  Sam  as 
faithfiiUy  as  they  !Ia^T  c\-cr  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession  scr^'cd  the  interests  of  any 
private  client.  Mr.  Taft  has  many  and 
serious  problems  before  him,  and  it  evidently 
suits  him  to  have  as  heads  of  departments 
men  possessing  great  legal  knowledge  and 
experience,  who  are  also  capal)lc  in  mattcra 
of  business.  A  high  standard  has  been  set  by 
the  Roosevelt  cabinet,  and  the  way  has  been 
hiazcd  in  many  directions.  The  new  depart- 
ment heads  cannot  easily  excel  their  pred- 
ecessors. 
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Mr.  Taft  wfll  find  rhe  general 
business  of  cha  Govemmenr  well 
organized  and  in  the  hands  of 
officials  well  known  to  him,  hundrcii-.  of 
them  liaving  been  selected  either  by  him  per- 
sonally as  head  of  a  great  department,  or 
with  his  advice  and  approbation.  Thus  the 
change  of  administration  will  not  mean,  as 
at  some  former  periods,  a  wholesale  turning 
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out  of  useful  officials  for  the  benefit  of. clam- 
orous office-seekers  demanding  political  re- 
wards. Mr.  Taft,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  will 
uphold  the  principles  of  civil-service  reform. 
Mr.  Knox,  as  head  of  the  State  De.^artment, 
will  carr>-  forward  Mr.  Root's  great  prac- 
tical reform  of  the  consular  scr^'ice,  and  he 
is  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  permanent  under- 
secretary of  State  who  \\-iIl  relieve  him  of 
much  of  the  detailed  work  that  Mr.  Root 
has  performed  and  give  him  more  freedom 
for  larger  matters  of  public  policy,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  The  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  President  has  grown  to  be  one  of  as 
much  importance  in  many  respects  as  that  of 
a  department  head.  It  was  expected  that 
Mr,  Loeb,  following  so  tactful  and  able  a 
Secretary  as  Mr.  Cortelyou,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  measure  up  to  the  hiyh  standard 
that  had  beci>  !;ct.    But  his  success  as  Secre- 


tary to  the  President  is  admitted,  and  his 
experience  in  that  delicate  po^t  has  made 
him  one  of  our  best-infonnetl  and  most  capa- 
ble public  men.  It  is  understood  that  he  is 
to  become  Collector  of  the  Part  of  New- 
York  under  .Mr.  Taft,  this  being  a  post  of 
great  political  ;uid  administrative  impor- 
tance, and  one  for  which  Mr.  Loeh  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified.  Mr.  Taft  fol- 
lows the  example  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  pni- 
moiing  Jiis  own  priv.ite  secretary  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  to  the  President.  Mr. 
Fred.  W.  Carpenter  has  been  Mr,  Tafl's 
secretary  for  a  number  of  year*,  and  will  fit 
into  Ik's  new  office  with  the  advantage  not 
merely  of  long  association  with  his  chief,  but 
also  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  af- 
fairs. Annotmcements  have  not  been  made 
rctpirding  changes  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
.ind  such  changes  are  not  likely  to  be  imme- 
diate or  numerous.  AVhen  ^I^.  Root,  hav- 
ing been  elected  senator,  retired  from  tlic 
State  Department  late  in  January,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert H.ncon,  as  first  ai-sistanr.  was  promoted  to 
be  Secrefarj'  of  State.  The  country  has  nn 
n>ore  loyal  public  servant  than  Mr.  Hacon, 
.md  few  better  qualified  to  serve  it  at  home 
or  abroad. 

0,^^^  Partly  because  of  Governor 
somiHaiiona  tn  Hughcs'  vigorous  chiunpioHship 
of  the  cause,  partly  because  the 
Kastcm  States  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  primary  legisla- 
tion, so  that  the  Empire  Stale  is  this  year  the 
central  battle-ground  of  the  general  primary 
reform  movement,  the  effort  to  substitute 
direct  nominations  for  the  present  convention 
system  in  New  York  interests  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  is  another  reason  why  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture on  this  subject  should  attract  unusual 
attention  in  other  States.  In  New  York  the 
delegate,  or  convention,  method  of  making 
party  nominations,  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  regarded  simply  a<*  a 
piece  of  political  mechanism.  No  other  State 
has  elaborated  this  system  so  carefully.  In 
no  other  State  has  party  organization  ob- 
tained so  thoroughly  legalized  a  hold  on  the 
process  of  candidate-m.iking.  For  m.iny 
years  past  every  step  that  h.^s  been  taken  by 
tlic  dominant  party  organization  in  New  York 
lias  had  tlic  sanction  of  law.  If  there  has 
been  usurpation  of  power  within  the  party 
it  h.^s  been  under  the  form  of  law,  and  it  can- 
not be  maintained  that  any  large  body  of 
voters  has  been  excluded  from  »  voice  in  the 
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party  councils  Hy  any  unlawful  act  on  the 
part  of  tliosp  in  control  ot  the  party  machin- 
ery. If,  thfn,  the  pwpic  of  New  York,  hav- 
ing given  the  convcntinn  system  a  fflir  test 
under  a  law  tramctf  Jind  executed  hy  the 
friends  of  that  system^  haw  at  last  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  more  direct  method  of 
naming  candidates  is  desirable,  such  a  con- 
clusion is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  countr>- 
at  iiiT\^  and  especially  to  those  States  that 
have  not  yet  adopted  the  direct  primar>*. 

To  get  the  full  significaiice  of 
CmirtMiioii  the  proposed  change  wc  shouUl 
Ssr«(«F.  ^jj^,,  back- a  few  years  to  the  time 
uhen  party  primaries,  in  New  York  as  in 
ever)  other  State,  were  practically  unregu- 
lated by  law,  when  might  made  right  in 
party  alTiiirs,  when  pany  organization  was> 
not  held  in  any  way  amenable  to  tlic  State's 
discipline  or  inspection.  Comparatively 
youtiiful  voters  can  recall  those  conditions. 
They  were  not  ended  in  New  York  until 
189S,  «hen  the  present  primary  law  wa> 
enacted,  and  at  that  time  a  luminous  account 
of  the  whole  situation  was  contributed  to 
this  Remov  by  Judge  William  11.  Hotch- 
Liss.  of  Huftalo,  who  was  last  montli  named 
by  Governor  Hughes  as  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner. In  the  decade  that  has  elapsed  sitice 
ihe  New  York  law  went  into  operation  cvcrj' 
State  in  the  Union  has  enacted  some  form  of 
primary  legislation.  In  the  earlier  years  the 
tendency  was  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
legalizing  delegate  conventions,  but  recently 
the  laws  of  many  States  have  establislied  the 
ilirect  primary  as  a  means  of  enaldiiig  the 
individual  voter  to  express  his  clioiit  of  party- 
candidates.  Thus  the  two  distinct  move- 
ments,— one  for  legal  regulation  of  the  cau- 
cus, or  convention,  the  other  for  abolishing 
the  caucus,— ^Jverlapped  each  other.  While 
one  State  was  enacting  regulation,  a  neigh- 
boring commonwealth  might  be  agitating  for 
abolition,  and  the  confusing  fact  in  the  whole 
business  was  that  in  each  case  it  was  the 
**  reform "  element  that  clamored  for  the 
change,  although  at  first  blush  one  agitation 
seemed  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  other. 
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The  party  convention  safe- 
guarded by  legal  regulation  is 
now  to  give  place,  we  are  told, 
to  a  kind  of  party  folkmotc  inwhich  no  sin- 
gle group  of  voters  shall  have  more  say  than 
another  in  the  naming  oi  candidates,  but  In 
which  every  individual  voter  shall  count  for 
as  much  as.  his  nelghlxtr.    Tlic  average  New 


MR.   Wil.l.HM    l,nE|i,   JB, 

(Who  will  \»  Collator  ot  ilif  Tori  vt  Npw  York  nnti 

a  titm  Ui  the  lutltlrK  and  alTiiln>  ot  itu*  Kihik.) 

^'ork  voter  of  the  partisan  type  Is  nor  a  little 
astonished  when  he  learns  that  already  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  L'nircd  States 
is  living  under  State  and  local  governments 
placed  in  powxr  through  the  operation  of  the 
direct  primar>'.  The  wave  of  ballot  reform 
that  swept  over  the  country  twenry  years  ago 
now  has  Its  counterpart  in  the  wave  of  pri- 
mary reform.  So  swiftly  has  this  advance 
been  made  that  here  and  there  even  the  poli- 
ticians have  been  caught  napi>ing.  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  plain,  quiet  citizen,  sus- 
picious of  political  innovation,  should  now 
and  again  be  confu<;ed  by  the  turmoil.  Since 
we  already  have  the  legalized  primary-,  why, 
he  asks,  should  we  not  continue  to  make  use 
of  it?  Just  what  can  direct  nnminati<ms  do 
for  us  that  is  nut  now  accomplished  through 
the  delegate  convention? 
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Much  is  claimed  Utr  the  direct 
CoifMnt/ott    primary,  but  the  one  claim  that 
'"^'*"**^-must  cvco'wherc  be  taken  iseri- 
ously  is  that  it  eliminates  the  party  bo'is  as 
a  dictator  of  nominations.    Under  the  legal- 
ized convention  system  as  now  operated  in 


New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  nther  States 
the  boss  has  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
naming  his  own  candidates.  This  is  not  to 
my  that  he  never  disregards  his  own  pehsona.! 
preferences  in  making  nominations;  for  it  is 
toaietifnes  politically  expedient  to  name  a 
candidate  obnoxious  to  the  boss  himself,  but 
popular  with  the  voters.  The  nomination  of 
Governor  Hutches  last  year  was  an  instance 
in  point.  Observe,  however,  that  the  New- 
York  bones  had  it  absolutely  in  iheir  power 
to  "  turn  down  "  CJovcmor  Huy^hes  at  Sara- 
IOC>,  and  they  held  such  power  through  the 
workings  of  the  tegali/ed  convention  sys- 
tem, the  strict  legality  of  which  none  cuuld 
fCairoay.  It  is  true  that  the  New  York  law 
under  which  this  is  done  was  enacted  in  obe- 
dJerKe  to  a  popular  demand,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved  that  it  was  needed  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
presBion  of  the  popular  will  within  the  party, 
JUM  as  to-day  tlic  advocates  of  direct  nomi- 
naoont  make  a  similar  pica  for  a  more  radical 
duoge  in  the  party  machinery, 

rw        ^^  present  in  the  State  of  New 

¥ottr-M      York  the  enrolled  voters  of  each 

ntwp^mt.    pgriy^   jn  ^j(jp5   2n(j   villages  of 

more  than  5000  population,  vote  twice  a 
year, — once  in  the  spring  and  once  in  the 
fall, — for  delegates  to  conventions  which 
either  themselves  nominate  candidates  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  ensuing  election  or 
chw^se  delegates  to  nominating  conventions. 
It  was  thought  when  the  primary  law  was 
enacted  that  tlie  doing  away  with  evils  that 
had  grown  up  under  the  old  s>'stem  of  un- 
regulated primaries  would  in  itself  be  a  stim- 
ulus to  enrollment,  and  would  bring  about 
the  participation  of  a  better  class  of  voters 
in  the  making  of  nominations,  In  the  city 
of  New  York  some  improvement  of  this  kind 
was  experienced.  The  proportion iite  enroll- 
ment there  is  large, — 84  per  cent,  of  the  regis- 
tration in  the  brjroughs  of  Manlia(t.in  and 
the  Bronx  and  9i  per  cent,  in  Brnoklyn.  Yet 
it  appears  that  a  otuidrrable  number  of  vot- 
ers who  dusify  themselves  a*  party  men  tn 
every  sense  ne^ect  to  enroll  tliemielvei  for 
participation  in  tlie  pritnurira  a«  at  present 
constitutetl.  Various  cauvi  are  .iMiitned  for 
this  fact,  but  the  rn'm  ohv'uui*  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  the  voter  findt  hlmietf  so 
hopelessly  deprived  of  any  rrsl  pffwer  In  ef- 
fecting the  party  nominatitint  (hat  he  thinks 
it  not  worth  his  while  to  Live  ihr  fin*  or  tn 
take  the  trouble  required  to  quilify  a«  9 
primary  voter.  At  all  rvenn,  there  U  a  prev- 
alent belief,  whether  justified  or  nnl,  thui 
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the  rank  and  file  of  the  viijers  nflve  notliing 
whatever  10  do  with  nainitlg  the  part>''s  can^  ^M 
didaies,  that  responsibility  being  taken  over  flj 
by  a  small  group  o(  managers  who  nin  the 
organization.  By  adojting  the  scheme  of  di- 
rect numinatiuni),  or,  the  other  hand,  the 
voter  would  be  assumed  at  least  an  oppurtuni- 
t)'  of  recording  his  preference  for  one  of  sev- 
eral candidates  fur  each  office. 

y^  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  under 
CamdMat»-a  such  a  sysitni  3  cuidldatc  who  is 
euiptum .  ^^^^.  stiiiinatized  as  buss-made 
might  he  actually  preferred  by  the  voters  of 
liis  party,  but  in  that  cise  he  would  have 
what  he  now  lacks:  a  party  endorsement  and 
certification.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  any  candidate  seeking  office  should  not 
consider  such  a  certification  a  far  more  valu- 
able asset  than  the  mere  endorsement  of  the 
boss.  In  order  to  win  success  in  the  direct 
primary  every  candidate  must  possess  some 
positive  merit.  The  advocates  of  direct  nom- 
inations hold  with  much  show  of  reason  that 
it  would  be  more  difficult  for  an  urrworthy 
candidate  to  succeed  in  the  direct  primary 
than  in  the  delegate  convention.  Tlie  argu- 
ment is  not  unlike  that  which  has  for  many 
years  been  urged  against  the  constitutional 
method  of  having  United  States  Senators 
elected  by  Stare  legislatures  instead  of  by  the 
general  electorate.  But  whether  or  not  the 
charaaer  of  nominations  would  be  improved 
by  the  change,  the  responsibility  of  the  candi- 
date to  his  party  wouid  be  at  least  more  di- 
rect and  the  candidate  could  be  held  account- 
able to  thf  whole  membership  of  his  party. 
By  so  much  as  this  accountability  would  be 
increased  the  candidate's  obligation  to  power- 
ful individuals  for  personal  favors  would  be 
lessened;  and  right  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
professional  politician's  interest  in  direct 
nominations.  If  direct  nominations  in  New 
York  State  can  really  do  what  it  is  claimed 
they  have  done  in  other  States, — break  up 
the  trade  of  the  broker  in  olTices,— the  day 
when  a  direct -nominations  bill  is  p.issed  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  will  signify  much 
In  New  York  politics. 

CixMwiihM*  There  was  much  uncertainty  at 
"*'"'/**  "  Albany  last  month  rfgarding  the 
'  •"■  details  of  the  new  priman-  bill. 
It  wa«  agreed  that  party  enrollment  must  be 
fi  condition  of  voting  in  the  primaries,  but 
there  wa»  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time 
and  maimer  of  making  this  enrollment  in  the 
rural  districts.     Representatives  of  the  party 
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organizations  generally  favor  enrollment  one 
year  in  advance  of  voting,  so  far  as  the  cities 
are  concerned.  The  extcnsitm  of  the  system 
over  the  mon'  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
State  brinK's  in  :t  new  set  ol  problems  that 
the  operation  of  the  old  law.  applyiiij;  only 
to  populoii'*  cdmimmities,  has  never  encoun- 
tered, 'llirre  will  be  some  difficulty,  no 
doubt,  in  framinir  a  law  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  city  and  co«;itry  alike.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  that  New  York  will  embody  new 
principles  in  her  pn'marj*  law.  One  point 
much  discussed  already  is  the  proposition  ad- 
v.nncrtl  by  the  ^'oung  Republican  Ciub  of 
Rrrt)klyn  to  print  on  the  primary  ballot  the 
names  of  candidates  proposed  by  a  nomi- 
natinji  comminec  chosen  at  the  primary  a 
year  In  advance.  The  names  of  rival  candi- 
dates would  be  admitted  to  places  on  the  bal- 
lot by  petition  of  a  required  percentage  of  the 
voters,  as  in  other  8tates  where  the  direct 
primary  is  in  operation.  If  so  great  an  ad%'an- 
tagc  is  to  be  t^iven  to  the  party  organization 
in  getting  its  candidates'  names  on  the  ballot, 
the  more  radiVal  among  the  direct-prinian,' 
advocates  will  insist  on  sonic  method  of  rota- 
tion in  printing  by  which  candidates  who 
lack  the  organization's  backing;  may  at  least 
have  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  so  far  as  the 
ballot  is  concerned.  It  is  intended  that  the 
primary  shall  have  all  the  safeguards  that  arc 
now  placed  around  the  regular  election.  It 
will  be  conducted  entirely  at  public  expense. 

Partv       ^^  ^*  ^'"  should  finally  be  passed 
0/»rt"//«it/wi  without  the  provision  for  commit- 

would  still  seem  to  be  little  danger  of  any 
legitimate  political  organi?:ation  suffering  se- 
rious harm  from  the  primaries.  Members  of 
commirrees  would  be  chosen  at  the  same  time 
that  nominations  for  office  arc  made.  State 
platforms  would  be  adopted  cither  hy  the 
State  committees  or  by  the  candidates.  'Hie 
part)*  machinery  would  be  kept  intact  as  it 
is  now.  Innumerable  conventions  and  cau- 
cuses are  held  evcrj-  year  under  the  present 
system,  but  everyone  knows  that  the  real 
work  of  "  getting  out  the  vote  "  is  done  out- 
side of  the«e  gatherings  and  tjuite  independ- 
ently of  them.  That  work  would  be  neces- 
sary to  party  sitccess,  with  or  without  the 
direct  primar>'.  MTiy  should  there  be  less 
loyalty  to  party  in  one  case  than  in  the  other? 
Restrictions  may  indeed  be  advisable  in  the 
matter  of  campaign  expenditures.  Otherwise 
the  moneyless  canilid.ite  is  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage.     It    ih   aUo   an    open    question 


BON.  WIU.1AM    n.   HOTCHKISS. 
iNcw  York    Inaitrani'^  i'fimfnbtsluiipr.i 

whether  "  second-choice  "  voting  should  not 
he  required,' in  order  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  receiving  less  than  half  the 
total  voTe  cast.  Knth  Senator  Stephenson,  of 
^Wisconsin,  and  Senator  Hopkins,  of  Illinois, 
who  were  last  year  chosen  by  direct  primaries 
to  succeed  themselves,  were  minority  candi- 
dates. The  question  of  immediate  interest  in 
New  York  is  whether  a  fusion  movement  in 
a  municipal  election  would  be  rendea'd  im- 
possible by  the  direct  primar>'. 

Ttif  Htw  rof*  '^''^  Insurance  Commissionership 
intantMt     of  Nrw  York  is  in  one  sense  a 

ammitsoMr.  national  office.  TIic  official  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  thU  important 
post  is  entnistcd  with  authority  over  some 
of  the  most  powerful  insurance  corporations 
in  the  world, — companies  that  have  national 
and  even  international  constituencies.  Ky  his 
.nppointment  of  Judg**  W'iHiani  H.  Hotch- 
kiss,  of  Buffalo,  as  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance, Governor  Hughes  gives  assurance  to 
the  country  that  the  insurance  law  of  the 
State,  which  the  Governor  himself  had  ^im- 
portant part  in  franung,  will  be  admmis- 
tercd  wholly  in  the  public  interest  and  with 
an  intelligence  and  discretion  worthy  of  so 
icsponsiblc  an  office. 
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rrhe  ntmber  ot  the  California  Am^mhlj  whose  uitt- 
Jai>Ani!«u  bill*  causfd  much  dlacusilon  la«t  moiilh. ) 


»natk» 
Japiunu. 


West 


ern 


\\niile  anti-Japant*se  bilk  or  reso- 
lutions were  actually  introduced 
in  Hk  Ir^tslatures  of  four  or  five 
States  last  month,  the  California 
and  Nevada  measures  were  t^-pical  of  those 
which  got  out  of  the  committee  stace.  Reso- 
lutions in  Orcjinn,  Washini;ton,  Montana, 
and  Nebraska  were  cither  proposed  or 
killed  by  parliamentary  strateo*.  The 
California  legislation  is  really  an  after- 
math of  the  much-discussed  San  Francisco 
school  bills  of  two  years  aufi,  which  at  the 
lime  aroused  such  widespread  discussion 
throughout  this  country  and  Japan,  and 
which  called  forth  from  the  President  and 
*he  State  Department  unmistakable  expres- 
sions of  the  right  and  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  observe  and  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional superiority  of  international  treaties 
over  any  State  legislation.  Early  in  January 
four  bills  were  introduced  in  the  California 
Legislature;  (i)  providing  for  the  scgrcga- 
tiun  of  Japanese  and  other  Orientals  in  resi- 
dential quarters  at  the  option  of  municipali- 
ties; (2)  prohibiting  aliens  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  owTiing  land  in  Cali- 
fornia; {.^)  prohibiting  aliens  from  becoming 
directors  in  California  corporations;  and  (4} 


providing  for  separate  schools  for  Japanese 
students.  They  were  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives A.  M.  Drew  and  Grove  L.  John- 
son. President  Roosevelt  at  oiiec  made 
known  the  attitude  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  in  a  series  of  letters  and 
telegrams  to  the  Governor  and  other  Califor- 
nia State  officials. 
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It    soon    developed    that     there 

^  ."O^'.  .  ^'^  considerable  sentiment,  cngi- 
"^  ne^red  largely  by  the  AsiatK 
Kxdusion  league  and  the  labor  inter- 
ests, in  favor  uf  the  passage  of  such  meai^- 
ures.  Most  of  tlie  higher  State  officials  and 
the  more  res|>onsiblc  commercial  interests  of 
the  State,  however,  realizing  the  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  wisdom  of  President  Roosevelt's 
attitude  in  the  matter,  were  willing  to  tnist 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  of  decreased 
Japanese  immigration  pa-sentcd  by  Mr. 
Straus,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
and  to  place  confidence  not  only  in  the  ability 
and  intention  of  the  administration  to  con- 
serve their  rights  but  in  tltc  integrity  of  the 
Japanese  Government  in  its  promise  to  pre- 
vent in  the  future  the  immigrHtion  of  coolie 
laborers  to  our  shores.  The  attitude  and  con- 
cern of  the  federal  admrnisiraliun,  made  evi- 
dent I'n  the  correspondence  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  a  number  of  tlie  California 
officials,  including  Gowrnor  Gillctt,  Assem- 
blymen Drew  and  Johnson,  and  Speaker 
Stanton  of  the  Assembly,  is  shown  in  the 
telegram  quoted  on  the  opposite  page. 
In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the 
Japanese  question,  sent  on  January  26,  Gov- 
ernor Gillctt  revleweil  what  had  been  done 
by  the  governments  of  tlie  United  States  and 
Japan  to  meet  the  wishes  of  both  peoples  ^tb 
regard  to  the  immigration  of  Japanese  labor* 
ers  to  our  Pacific  Coast  and  pointed  out 
firmly  but  courteously  to  the  legislatures  that 
the  question  of  immigration  is  one  for  the 
federal  Government  alone  to  settle.  The 
message  closes  with  these  recommendations: 

The  passage  of  all  or  any  of  the  prop'Jscd  bills 
will  not  prevent  a  single  Japanese  from  landing 
hcrcor  cause  one  to  Itave  ilie  country.  They 
will  in  no  sense  chcclc  imniiKration  or  ch:uigc  the 
Japanese  way  of  d.rin^,'  busiitrss  or  his  nwnner 
of  living.  Whatever  we  slialt  attain  In  the  way 
of  rcstriL'tini;  Jaiiriiir>.i'  immigration  nui^l  come 
tons  through  ircatirs  tntered  into  liy  the  federal 
Guvcrniucnt  or  ihroinih  laws  enacted  hv  Cnn- 
(fTcss.  Our  efforts  should  be  made  thr.,iiKh  the 
proper  channels  and  wc  should  prepare  a  state- 
ment of  faets  to  support  any  pMilioii  wr  may 
present.  1  would,  therefore,  reeommend  that  a 
snfRcient  approprialion  be  made  lo  enable  the 
State  to  taKc  a  census  showtiiif  the  number  of 
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Japanese  now  in  tlic  State,  the  mimWr  rliweH  a? 
Insurers  and  t)io5c  classed  as  a^riailturists; 
Ihf  niimlier  of  acres  of  land  owm-d  liy  J.-iparerf 
and  the  number  of  acres  leased,  and  to  get  such 
tjtiicr  and  further  iiifonnaiioit  as  inn  be  iisrfiil 
ill  making  a  proper  report  to  the  President  of 
lliu  United  Stales  and  to  Coin;rcss. 

jj^        The  entire  American  people  can 

p«*/d^»f'j  eitsily  umicrsrand,  and  docs  read- 
il>-  «ynipatl)ize  with,  tlie  perfect- 
ly pri'pcr  dfsirc  uf  tlie  Pacific  Coasr  pcu- 
ple  tliat  the  western  shore  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  reserved  to  the  white  races  for 
their  own  use  and  development.  Undoubt- 
edly, however.  President  Roosevelt  simply 
voiced  thewnrfmcnts  and  desires  of  the  entire 
American  people  when,  on  February  8.  he 
sent  to  Speaker  Stanton,  of  the  California 
Assembly,  the  telegram  sertinp  forth  iIil* 
Government's  views  in  the  matter  of  the 
Drew  and  Johnson  anti-Japanese  bills  then 
pending  in  the  State  Le^fislaturc. 

AttHwitof   '''''*  telcpram  expresses  the  atti- 

tkefeatrat    ludc  of  the  federal  administration 

SO  well  and  so  conclusively  that 

it  is  worth  while  (iiiotinK  the  major  part  uf 

it  here.     President  Rnoseveir  said: 


I 


SEMAlOa  ceo.  C.  PIOtKIKS,  nf  CAUroRh'lA. 
imio  trt  not  In  lymrwiihy  with  Prv^ldwit  lloosp- 
\-cU  »   BltlKids  on    Ihv  quMlli^n   nt   Jnti""'""*'   tuiml- 
ffTUtlon.) 


jjS^^ 


s\i\.  JAM.-*    .>.   iiirj.t.l  r,  Or    t  ,M.lii'KMA. 

I  Who   tuia   Inynlly   miiipitrtcd   ttii<    Pivslili-iit    tti    o^i 
eening  the  t>blIpstlonM  of  nur  Lr«BI7  ivIUi  Japsn.t 

Wc  lllie  Federal  Covcrnineinl  are  ieaI'"-'U!*ly 
(mdcavoring  to  guard  the  inierc-sts  of  Oilifornia 
;iiid  of  ii:e  entire  West  in  actiordancc  with  the 
ilcsires  of  citir  Western  pniplo.  Hy  friendly 
agrtemenl  with  ja|ian  wc  ar<:  now  carrying  out 
a  poliry  which  while  meeling  lliy  interests  and 
ilcsircs  nf  ilic  Pacii'ic  slope  is  yet  compatible  not 
nien-ly  with  nitttiiiil  seli-respeet.  but  wiili  mulual 
esteem  and  admiraiioii  between  the  Americans 
and  Japanese.  Tlie  Japanese  Government  is 
loyally  and  in  gfK>d  faitli  ddiiig  Ua  part  to  carry 
'■■lit  this  p<dicy  precisely  ai  the  American  Gnv- 
i-rnrnriil  is  doini;.  The  txtlicy  aim's  nt  tiiiitttalily 
■  if  ohlipation  and  hchavior.  In  aceordrinec  with 
ii  the  piif(»nse  i*  Ihni  llu*  Japanese  aluill  Cfmie 
lierc  exactly  as  .\nKTicans  go  to  Japan,  which  is 
in  effect  that  lravel::rs.  students,  persons  en- 
gaged in  inlernalioiial  business,  nic-n  who  Mijuiirn 
for  pleasure  or  study  and  the  like  shall  have  the 
freest  access  frntn  i«ic  cuinilry  tu  the  oilier,  and 
F.hnll  be  sure  of  the  best  treatment,  but  that  there 
sh^Il  be  no  settlenienl  in  mass  by  the  people  of 
eilhi-r  cnuiilry  in  ihc  other. 

During  tlie  last  ^rc  months  under  this  policy 
more  Japrtnesc  have  lefl  ihc  country  tlian  have 
come  in,  and  the  totid  iiumhcr  in  the  United 
Stales  has  Oitninishcd  by  over  2000.  These  fig- 
tires  are  absolutely  accurate  and  cannot  be  im- 
peached. In  other  words,  if  the  present  policy 
eoiisisleiilly  foll-i«e<l  works  as  well  in  Ihc  future 
as  it  is  now  workinii  all  dilVicidties  ami  causes  of 
friction  will  (li!iai>pi.'ir,  ulillc  at  the  same  time 
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each  nation  wilt  retain  its  setf-rcfpect  and  the 
good  will  of  ihc  other. 

Bnt  mch  a  bill  as  this  school  bill  accomplishes 
Ihrrally  nothing  whatever  in  the  line  of  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  and  p^'^s  i"st  and  grave  causes  for 
lion,  while  in  addition  tlic  United  Stales 
cmmt-nt  would  be  obliged  immediately  lo 
action  in  the  Federal  courts  to  test  such 
tJon,  as  we  hold  it  to  be  clearly  a  viola- 
ol  the  treaty.  .  .  . 
In  shurt  the  policy  of  ihe  Administration  is  to 
thine  the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  actiieving 
real  object  which  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
e  have  at  heart  with  the  minimum  of  fric- 
aod  troable.  while  the  misguided  men  who 
Ivocate  such  action  as  (his  against  which  I  pro- 
are  followinff  a  policy  which  combines  the 
/  minimnm  of  cfftciencv  with  the  niaximuin 
*in»iklt,  and  which  while  totally  failing  to 
achieve  any  real  result  for  good,  yet  might  ac- 
«oaipliih  an  inanity  of  harm. 

If  in  the  next  year  or  two  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  fails  to  achieve  what  it  is 
achieving  then  through  the  further  acliuit 
iIk  PreMdent  and  Congress  it  can  be  made 
ly  cffidcnU 

Orfmt  Afrcr  a  protracted  contest  in  the 
•M*«  California  Assembly,  which  was 
'  discussed  with  considerable  feel- 
ing by  the  American  and  Japanese  press  in 
gmenil.  the  Drew  bill,  against  land  holding 
by  aliens,  the  least  objeaionable  of  tlic  four, 
%t-»  defeated  by  a  vote  of  48  to  28,  this  vutc 
effectually  disposing  of  all  anti-Japancsc 
legislation  at  the  present  session,  since  the 
California  Senate  has  already  gone  on  record 
as  opposed  to  any  such  measures.  The  John- 
son bill  for  the  segregation  of  Japanese  stu- 
dents in  the  public  schools  was  actually 
passed  In  the  Assembly,  but  was  reconsidered 
and  rejected  on  February  10. 


nm 


_  A  flamboyantly  worded  resolu- 
PtMititMiiM  tion,  attacking  the  President's  at- 
^f  Mutfa.  jjjyjj  j^  jj^p  Japanese  immigra- 
tion question,  recommending  that  California 
"  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  adtnoni- 
lion  of  the  President  in  this  particular,"  and 
asserting  that  "  if  we  must  have  war  with 
the  Japanese  Kmpire  sooner  or  later  now  ia 
a  better  lime  to  lay  down  icnns  to  that  em- 
pire," was  introduced  by  Speaker  Giffcn  in 
the  first  days  of  l'>bruary  in  the  Ne^■:lda 
Legislature  and  caused  n  yo*"!  ''ral  nf  news- 
paper discussion  and  general  condeniniition. 
The  resolution  was  finally  inodirird  and  n* 
passed  was  actually  harnilemi  in  chiiracter 
beyond  having  a  tendency  to  Infliimr  jingo 
sentiment  in  this  country  and  Japan.  n*lif 
anli-alten  land  lioldinf;  bill,  specilicully  nintfil 
at  Japanese  and  Cliinc»e,  introduced  atfto  by 
Speaker  Giffcn,  vi'as  passed   by   tl)c  lower 


house  at  Car&on,  but  laid  on  the  table  br 
the  Senate,  The  resolution  introduced  ny  fl 
Senator  Bailey  in  the  Oregon  Legi^itature  V 
was  defeated.  A  bill  introduced  on  Fcbru- 
ar>'  lb  in  the  lower  house  of  tlic  Alontana 
Legislature  provided  for  the  segrccaliun  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  The  fate  of  this  i>ill  is 
undecided  as  we  go  to  press. 


The  general  sentiment  in  Jspan 
in  the  matter  as  expressed  fay 
public  speeches  of  officials  and  in 
the  editorials  in  the  press  has  shown  unusual 
restraint,  the  popular  opinion  being  that 
"  Nevada  is  not  the  United  Slates,"  that  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  American  people  is 
friendly  toward  Japan  and  that  the  CJovem- 
ment  at  Washington  may  be  depended  upon 
to  act  with  justness,  fairness,  and  sjrict  re- 
gard for  its  treaty  obligations.  Japan,  said 
Count  Komura,  minister  of  foreign  a&irs, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Imperial  Diet  on  Februar>' 
2,  is  on  terms  of  cordial  agreement  with  tlie 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  restricting  im- 
migration. The  trade  returns  for  the  year 
1908  show  that  the  trade  of  the  empire  with 
the  United  States  exceeds  that  with  any 
other  country.  It  should  be  noted  here  that, 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning the  number  of  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
tr>',  their  occupation,  and  their  relation  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  live,  a  report 
wilt  soon  be  published  of  such  data  col- 
lected during  the  past  year  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  which  was  created  by  the 
Congress  in  1907. 

/Va/tAM^u*  ^*  should  be  swd  that  in  general 
*«(•«  the  Senators  from  the  Western 
"^  Slates  have  cordially  supported 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  enunciation  of  the 
federal  attitude  toward  the  obscrva.ice  of 
our  treaty  obligations  with  Japan.  Senator 
Flint,  of  Califoi^ia,  heartily  supports  the 
President.  Senators  Nixon  and  Newlands, 
of  Nrvadu,  while  maintaining  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  the  anti-Asiatic  feeling  in  their 
State,  have  generally  supported  the  Prtsi- 
dent.  Senator  Perkins,  of  California,  how- 
ever, hn«  not  Iwrn  in  accord  with  the  attitude 
of  the  federal  Government.  His  public  ut- 
trrancet  on  the  cpie^tion  of  anti-J.ipanese 
Irgialnijort  M  well  an  on  the  question  of  the 
genrrul  nival  ptdlcy  of  the  country  have 
gpiiefilly  Item  ut  variaiHT  with  the  views  of 
the  prnent  nilininlniilllon. 
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THE  COURSE  OF   THE  AMERICAN    BATTLESHIP  FLEl.T   IN  ITS  VOYAGE  CIRCUMNAVIGATING  THE  GLOBE. 


The  '^^^  world-encircling  voyage  of 
ftaturn  of  the  the  American  fleet  came  safely  to 
**''"■  3.1  end  when  the  sixteen  battle- 
ships, und'Tf  Admiral  Sperry,  having  finished 
the  last  run  of  3600  miles  from  Gibraltar, 
dropped  arichor  in  Hampton  Roads  in  Feb- 
ruary. Here  the  entire  fleet,  including  the 
escorting  third  squadron  of  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
under  Rear-Admira!  Arnold,  was  reviewed 
by  President  Roosevelt  on  February  22. 
It  was  exactly  one  year  and  sixty-eight 
days  before  that  the  President  had  started 
the  fleet  oflF  from  this  same  port  on  its 
famous  cruise  around  the  world.  In  this 
period  the  ships  covered  a  distance  of 
approximately  45,000  miles,  touched  at 
many  ports  in  South  America,  Australia, 
Japan,  China,  and  points  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  received  everywhere  the 
most  gratifying  welcome  from  private  and 
official  sources.  In  every  way  the  cruise  has 
been  a  pronounced  success.  Not  a  single  ac- 
cident marred  the  course  of  the  entire  voy- 
ajge.  In  fact,  the  ships,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commanding  officer,  returned  home  in  even 
better  condition  than  when  they  steamed 
away.  The  experience  has  been  a  valuable 
one  for  officers  and  men.  The  fleet, — in  the 
words  of  Admiral  Speny, — has  "  found  it- 
self," the  long  and  harmonious  service  to- 
gether having  vastly  increased  the  working 
efficiency  of  each  individual  unit  and  their 
combined  efiFectiveness  as  a  fleet.  This  Amer- 
ican-na\^l  achievement  has  set  new  standards 
for  various  phases  of  naval  efficiency.  For- 
eign nations  have  observed  it  with  keen  in- 
terest, while  to  the  American  people  it  has 
been  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  an  object  les- 
son in  the  value  of  an  effective  naval  force. 
The  President's  action  in  dispatching  the  bat- 
tleships on  this  unprecedented  cruise  has  been 
fully  justified  by  its  excellent  results. 


The  Tteatlea  ^"  ^P'^^  °^  *^^  unshaken  opposi- 
ufth  tion  of  Sir  Robert  Bond,  Premier 
"""  "'  of  Newfoundland,  an  agreement 
between  Mr.  James  Bryce,the  British  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Root,  to  submit  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  dispute  for  arbitration  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  was  tentatively  signed  on  January 
28.  Sir  Robert  continued  his  opposition,  but 
the  Newfoundland  Legislature  a  week  later 
definitely  approved  the  treaty,  the  New- 
foundlanders being  placated  by  certain  con- 
cessions in  the  instrument  itself.  The  British 
foreign  office  immediately  signified  its  formal 
assent  to  the  treaty,  which  was  then  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  formal  ratifica- 
tion. Another  highly  important  agreement 
with  our  Canadian  neighbors  signed  by  Mr. 
Root  several  days  before  his  resignation  from 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  was  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Waterways  Treaty,  offi- 
cially agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  but,  the  British  jour- 
nals inform  us,  was  submitted  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Ottawa  before  approval. 

ij,^^  This  agreement,  the  chief  results 
the  T^f^attt  of  which  are  the  preservation  of 
""^  '  Niagara  Falls  and  the  dehnitc 
settlement  of  the  entire  Canadian- Ameri- 
can boundary,  was  not  ratified  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  Senators  deciding 
to  hold  the  matter  open  until  the  new 
session,  which  begins  the  middle  of  the 
present  month,  when  Mr.  Root,  in  his 
new  capacity  of  Senator  from  New  York, 
will  be  able  to  answer  certain  alleged 
objections  to  some  of  its  provisions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Canadian  delegation  to  the  North 
American  conservation  conference,  which 
was  held  in  Washington  last  month,  upon 
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^Vresiilcnt  Roosnrlt'a  invitation,  u-as  the 
^Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  minister  of  the  Dominion 
^K)epurtntent  of  AKriculmrr.  Mr.  Fisher  is 
^■l  iull  accord  with  the  broad  cnnsen'ation 
^^ol'^'y  of  -^Ir-  K.  L.  liordcTi.  the  leader  of 
ihc  oppusftion  to  Sir  WiUrid  Laiirier's  prcs- 
_cnt   mini-^iiry,  so  Canadian   journals   report. 

1*he  second  American  interieii- 
tiun  in  Cuba  terminated  otHcially 
on  January-  i  of  the  present  year, 
n'th  the  bepinning  oi  tlie  homeward  move- 
"mcnt  of  American  troops  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation.    Wirli  the  formal  inau(niratiun, 
on  January  28.  of   the  newly  elected  chief 
^^fficiaU  of  the  government,  President  Gomez 
^■nd    Vice-President   Zayas,   Cuba  a^ain    rr- 
^ftimed  her  place  ainon^;  the  independent  na- 
^Bons  of  the  earth..    C)n  that  day  Pruvi>iional 
^^jovernor    Magoon    handed    over    his   seals 
of  authority  to  the  newly  elected   President 
several  days  later  departed  to  report  in 
^r8on  to  the  Pre<iident  at  Washington.   Mr. 
l^lagoon  believes  that,  despite  many  difficul- 
ies    and    problems    in    the    way.    General 
fomez  has   shown   excellent  judgment    in 
fleeting  his  advisers.    He  believes,  also,  that 
the  new  government  will  have  "  reasonably 
fair  sailing."     One  of  the  most   Important 
officials  appointed  by  the  new  President  is 
Gen.  Pino  Guerra,  who  is  to  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  permanent  military  forces  of 
the  republic.     General  Guerra  w9&  at  one 
DC  candidate  for  the  presidency. 


^un 


W^ 


Htctnt 

C«6ait 
MIttarif. 


It  will  be  interesting  just  now  to 

retrace  rapidly  the  changes  that 

have  taken  place  Jn  Cuba  since 

e  temu'nation,  on  May  20,  i<;t>2,  of  the 

first  American  int<;rvention.     First  came  the 

revolution  against  President  Palma,  in  |()t)6. 

cn'tary  of  War  Tafi  was  pn>claimcd  prn- 

isiunal    uovernur    to    represent    the   second 

American    intervention    un    September    aq, 

190C;  on  October  13  of  the  same  year  Gov- 

ernur   'J'aft    was   succcedcil    by    Charles    K. 

Maroon;  on  January   14,    icjijH.   President 

RiMJsevelt    issv:ed    his    proclamation    to    the 

uhans  staring   that   the    is.I.ind    would   be 

rned  over  to  them  before  February  i,  i<K-M)  I 

on  November  14  of  last  year  (jrncrnl  (lomez 

was  elected  president;  the  first  detachment 

of  American  troops  to  evacuate  the  island 

barked  on  Januarj'  i  of  the  present  year; 

uba's  new  Congress  met  and  canva'iwd  the 

tlectoral  vow  nn  January  23;  and  Governor 

'lagoon  turned  over  the  administration  of 

\ih&  to  the  new  president  on  January  2%, 


(Who  will  rommsiid  Cuba't.  pcrmnn^'nt  armr.) 


wttk 
Viitzutlm. 


After  nearly  two  months'  ardu- 
ous diplomatic  labor,  United 
States  Special  Commissioner 
William  I.  Buchanan  succeeded  in  securing 
the  agreement  of  rhc  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment to  a  protocol  which  practically  settles 
all  outstanding  differences  ber\vcen  this  coun- 
try and  the  South  American  republic.  The 
protocol  was  signed  on  February  1 5  after 
approval  by  the  V^cnczuclan  Government. 
Three  claims, —  ( i )  those  of  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela  Company  (the 
"  Critchfield  amccssion  "),  (2)  the  Oro- 
noco  Steamship  Company,  and  (3)  the  Ori>- 
noco  Corporation, — are  to  be  submitted  for 
arbitration  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  A 
fourth,  that  of  A.  F.  Jaurett,  the  Frendi- 
man  who  had  taken  out  American  natural- 
ization papers  and  was  expelled  from  Vcnea:- 
ucla  by  former  President  Castro,  was  settled 
by  the  award  of  a  cash  sum  ($1000)  with- 
out arbitration.  The  fifth,  that  of  the  New 
York  ii.  Hrrinuilez  Asphalt  Company,  ha.t 
been  settled  by  direct  negotiation  between 
the  Venezuelan  Government  and -the  claim- 
ants,— ihrough  the  intcrveniion  of  Special 
Commissioner  Huchnnan.  The  company  re- 
gains poi4ewton  of  the  property  in  Venezuela 
and  ufteti  to  pay  ihc  Caracas  Government 
.1  fivrd  ininliiuiin  revenue  annually  as  well 
as  a  CMtih  indemnity  to  ilrop  the  suit  brought 
against  it  by  tlir  government  on  account  uf 
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its  alleged  participation  in  the  Matos  rebel- 
lion. This  is  by  far  the  most  important  news 
from  South  America  during  the  past  month. 

Tte  Higlily  significant  and  interest- 
fian-Amtrican  inj;,  however,  were  the  develop- 
*'*'*''*"  ments  of  rhe  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress,  which  beg,in  its  sessions  on 
December  28  last  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and 
continued  until  the  first  of  last  month.  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Rowe,  chairman  of  the  delegation  of 
rhe  Unire<l  States  at  the  congress,  who  early 
last  month  returned  to  Washington,  is  en- 
ihiKiastic  over  the  friendly  feeling  shown  by 
the  Chileans  of  all  classes  for  North  Ameri- 
cans. Dr.  Rowe  believes  that  our  evacua- 
tion of  Cuba  according  to  promise  and  our 
forbearing  policy  toward  VVnc/.uela  have  cre- 
ated a  most  favorable  impression  over  the 
entire  Southern  continent. 

».  /.  I—  Kn'iish  interest  in  the  visit  tn 
ofjffaiaad  KcrUn  last  month  01  Kmg  r.d- 
'^*"'  ward  and  Queen  Alexandra  (the 
first  vi^it  of  British  sovereigns  to  the  Cicr- 
man  capital  in  a  centur)')  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  mudi  greater  than  the  news 
dispatches  indicated  had  it  not  been  for  the 
perturbed  feelings  of  the  British  public  at 
the  time,  over  the  question  of  a  foreign  in- 
vasion. For  years, — more  than  a  decade, — 
many  British  statesmen  and  writers  have 
been  preaching  the  necessit}'  for  a  realization 
of  the  defenseless  state  of  the  country.  Lord 
Roberts  has  delivered  more  than  one  solemn 
public  «-arning  upon  the  necessity  for  a  large 
army  of  at  least  partially  trained  men;  Sec- 
retary* of  War  Haldane  has  been  energetical- 
ly working  to  raise  a  Territorial  Army  of 
300,000  men  (without  succeeding,  after  two 
years*  work,  in  raising  two-thirds  of  that 
number)  ;  the  Times  has  been  stoutly  advo- 
cating compulsory  militarj-  training,  while 
Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw 
have  often  attempted  by  their  wit  to  arouse 
phlegmatic  Britons. 

J,  Now  comes  an  anonymous  play. 
Ktmath^m  — ascribcd,  however,  to  Guy  du 
^^^'  Maurier,  son  of  the  famous  au* 
thor  of  "Trilby,"— entitled  "An  English- 
man's Home."  This  production,  crude  and 
weak  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  has  a  cer- 
tain psychological  appeal,  and  it  has  suc- 
ceeded where  all  the  otlicr  warnings  have 
failc<l.  It  would  seem  that  Jolin  Bull  is 
actually  aroused,  perhaps  over-aroused.  "  An 
Lnglishman's  Home  "  is  simply  a  dramatic 


representation  of  the  characteristic  attitude 
of  the  different  classes  in  England  on  the 
question  of  a  possible  invasion.  A  typical 
English  rate-payer,  several  sporting  young 
men  who  denwmce  volunteering  as  "  silly 
rot,"  and  some  flippant  cirls  are  the  diar- 
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actcrs  in  the  play, — all  of  them  rather 
satires  on  existing  British  tj-pcs.  Attempt- 
ing to  defend  his  "  castle,"  the  poor  rate- 
payer is  condemned  to  be  shot  as  a  civilian 
in  arms  by  the  invaders;  j 


All 
Cnglanii 


ThU  is  what  the  author  of  the 
play  evidently  reg.i  rds  as  the 
plight  in  which  Britons  would 
find  themselves  should  a  hostile  army  elude 
the  British  fleet  and  land  on  liritish  soil. 
For  weeks  the  play  has  been  drawing 
crowded  houses  all  over  London,  and  has 
I)egun  its  tour  of  the  provinces.  It  has  been 
exciting  tremendous  interest,  and  the  iKwa- 
papcrs  have  been  devoting  more  space  to  it 
than  to  any  other  one  topic.  Lord  Roberts' 
plan  for  an  army  of  1,000,000  partially 
trained  men  is  becoming  more  popular,  and 
the  volunteers  are  flocking  to  enlist  in  the 
Territorial  Army.  The  ministry,  for  some 
months  divided  on  the  question  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  navy,  has  finally  decided  (as 
announced  on  February  12)  to  lay  down  five 
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^^Dreednouikis  during  rhc  coming  yf>ar.    The 
^Bdmiraliy  haii  drmandrd  six  and  thr  majnr- 
^Rjr  uf  thr  Lobinct  it&clf  had  insisted  that  four 
dmulH  br  the  maximum.     The  building  of 
rxira  warship  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
imtinn   created    by    du    Maurier's    play, 
tantie^  in  the  organization  of  the 
ciun  itself  arc  reported,  includiiii; 
>rptii»n  of  the  Channel  fleet  into  the 
_  formation,    under    Admiral     May. 

f.vord    Charles    Bercsford,    its    t\»nncr    corn- 
ier, is  retired  after  fifty  >  ears'  service. 

Under    impressive   circumstances 
last  month  more  than  icxx>  delr- 
pates  panicip-ited  in  the  delibcra- 
of    the    national    I'onvention    of    the 
ited    IrUh    l-ea^rue,   whose  spokesmen   in 
British  House  of  Commons  are  the  mem- 
rs  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,    lite  fea- 
rts  of  the  session  were  the  contest  between 
Mr.  John  K.  Redmond  and  Mr.  William 
'Brien     over    the     BirreU     land-purchase 
rojrci,  ami  the  rriiimplial  re-election  of  Mr. 
edmond   to  the  chairmanship  of   the  Irisli 
Parrianicntary   party.      The   new    land-pur- 
,;we  bill,  which  will  be  urKcd  at  the  pres- 
t  session  of  Parliament  by  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrcll,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  aims  to 
large    the   scope    of    the   Wyndham    act 
hich  became  a  law  in  1903}  so  as  to  in- 
re  the  di<;tribution  not  merely  of  a  part. 
but  of   virtually   n\\    the   landed    estates   in 
Ireland  among  peasant  proprietors,  with,  fur- 
ther, a  distinct  improvement  in  the  terms  of 
payment.      This    bill,    with    ctrtafn    minor 
amendments,  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr. 
Redmond  at  the  convention  of  the  League 
at  Dublin.    The  convention  defeated  a  reso- 
lution extending  the  franchise  to  women. 


Ill 
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An  cxa'llent  impression  upon  the 
Cicrman  Government  and  people 
has  undoubtedly  been  made  by 
the  visit  Ixst  month  of  the  British  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  to  Berlin. 
While  no  dctitiite  "tnulerstandinp*'  in  the  po- 
litical sense  haj>  resulted,  and  while  it  may  be 
doubted  wlietlier  the  discussions  between 
Cliancrllor  von  Bulow  and  the  llritisli  for- 
v\^  secretar)-,  Sir,  Charles  Hardtiige,  whu 
accompanied  Kinc  Edward,  achieved  any 
|H;litic:d  result,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
vii-it  actually  relieved  the  tension  which  for 
months  has  characterized  the  relations  be- 
tween Europe's  great  naval  and  commercial 
riwils.  The  British  sovereigns  wxrc  received 
with  sincere  and  cordial  welaime  \n  the 
Orman  cJipital,  and  their  hosts,  if  wc  may 
iM'lieve  the  cable  dispatches,  were  very  much 
impressed  by  Kinn  Edward's  tact  and  candor. 
It  is  sig:nilicant,  also,  that  upon  the  day  nf 
his  arrival  in  Berlin  the  Erench  and  German 
foreign  offices  signed  3  highly  important 
agreement  covering  all  difltercnccs  between 
the  two  nations  regarding  .Morocco.  A  bet- 
ter understanding  with  England  and  a  defi- 
nite agreement  with  France  have  clarified 
the  field  of  foreign  relations  very  satisfac- 
torily for  the  German  Government,  which, 
in  the  face  of  its  present  domestic  diflicultite, 
is  being  sorely  tried. 

Oermamift  financially!  Ciermany  is,  it  must 
Wo*'*  be  said,  in  a  bad  way.  German 
tmt.  (ingpcial  methods  and  problems 
have  more  than  once  been  discussed  at  length 
in  these  pages.  In  essence,  the  unfavorable 
conditions  result  from  an  antiquated  and 
poorly  distributed  system  of  taxation,  and  the 
rather  cumbersome  electoral  methods  in 
Prussia,  which  bring  about  much  political  dis- 
content. Chancellor  vnn  Biilow  is  now  find- 
ing consider.iMe  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
ascendanc>'  in  the  Reichstag,  since  the  so- 
called  "  bloc,"  the  coalition  of  Conser^-atlves, 
National  Liberals,  and  Radicals,  by  the  sup- 
port of  which  he  has  hitherto  managed  to 
control  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian 
House  of  Representatives,  has  been  broken 
up.  Mucli  opposition  has  developed  to  thai 
provision  of  the  government's  tax-reform 
measure  which  demands  the  imposition  of 
death  duties.  The  situatinn  had  become  so 
grave  Ust  monrh  that  the  Chancellor's  forced 
resignation  was  expected  in  some  quarters. 
Favorable  rejwrts  of  prt>gress  in  the  Afrii-an 
poMes«iuns  of  the  Empire  made  an  excellent 
impression  in  the  Reichstag. 
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Rdssian  prestige  in  the  Balkam 
H"**  h.'is  been  in  large  measure  rt- 
slored  by  Foreign  Minister  Isvol 
ski's  clever  move  last  month  in  bringing  Tur- 
kc)'  and  Hiilparia  to  an  aKreemcnt  in  the  mat- 
rpr  at  the  indemnity  which  the  latter  should 
pay  ior  Turkey's  recognition  oi  her  inde- 
pendence. Originally,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  Ottoman  Government  demanded 
$24,ooo,(xx>  as  the  irreducible  minimum  inr 
the  capitalized  tribute  of  ICastern  Wumeli,i 
now  incorporated  in  the  new  "  C/ardorn  " 
of  Utjl^aria  and  the  price  of  that  portion  of 
tile  Turkish  Oriental  Railway  lakai  over  by 
Hulgiiria  when  independence  was  declared. 
The  Kovernmcnt  of  Czar  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, has  heretofore  refused  to  pay  more  than 
$16,400,000.  The  Bulgarian  treasury  bei,iig 
practically  empty,  even  the  smaller  amount: 
Mould  have  had  to  be  provided  -through  a 
foreign  loan,  Here  came  Russia's  oppor 
tunity.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  rest  u/ 
Kurope  to  impose  its  united  will  upon  thp 
government  at  Sofia  before  advancing  a  loan, 
the  Russian  foreign  ofiice  at  once  made  its 
proposition  to  Turkey. 


Tht 
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According  to  the  Berlin  treaty, 
the  Ottoman  Government  was  to 
pay  to  Russia  as  a  war  indemnity 
$1,600,000  annually  for  100  years.  No  pay- 
nientsof  this  indemnity  liave  so  far  been  made. 
Russia  now  proposes  to  remit  these  payments, 
which  bear  no  interest,  until  the  Turkish 
claim  of  $24,000,000  against  Bulgaria  is  sat- 
isfied. Russia,  on  her  part,  will  collect  from 
Hulgaria  £16,400,000  in  similar  instalments. 
These  payments  will  bear  such  interest,  and 
will  be  distributed  over  such  periods  of  time 
that,  it  is  expected,  the  amount  of  the  inter- 
est will  recoup  Russia.  Bulgaria  has  for- 
mally accepted  this  proposal,  and  as  we  arc 
going  to  press  with  this  issue  of  the  REVIEW 
it  is  reported  that  the  plan  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Turks.  It  is  understood  that  the  govern- 
ment at  Const?.. itinople  will  ai  once  recog- 
nize "  F.mpcror "  F::rdinand  without  wait- 
ing for  a  conference  of  the  powers.  The 
Russian  scheme  will  also  obviate  the  necessity 
for  international  control  of  Bulgarian  finan- 
ces, and  will  better  the  situation  considerably. 


Cttttitet 
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While,  as  Mr.  Santo  Semo  as- 
serts in  an  article  in  the  London 
Review  of  Rn'ien-s,  quoted  on 
another  page  (350)  this  month,  there  arc 
really  no  reactionary  elements  in  the  Turkish 
Parliament,  there  have  been,  during  the  past 
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few  weeks,  evidences  of  a  recrudescence  o 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  old  palace  clique 
to  overthrow  the  Yimng  Turks.  This  so- 
called  Liberal  Union,  cunii>osrd  of  offite- 
holders  in  the  main  favorable  to  the  old 
regime,  succeeded,  at  the  lime  Parliament  as- 
sembled, in  winning  over  to  their  views  the 
aged  Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil  Pasiia.  'Hie 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  which 
engineered  last  summer's  successful  re^-olu- 
lion  and  holds  control  of  a  majority  in  Par- 
liament, has  grown  dissatisfied  witli  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Grand  Vizier  as 
needlessly  timid  and  conservati.e.  The  com- 
raittee  leaders  have  felt  that  negotiations 
with  Bulgaria  and  Austria  should  have  been 
carried  on  more  aggressively.  Kianiil's  ap- 
pointment of  two  new  ministers  of  suspected 
disloyalty  to  the  reform  a<lministration 
brought  to  a  liead  the  opposition  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Frogress  (the  "  Young  Turks  "),  which  had 
been  growinjr  for  some  weeks.  On  a  vole 
of  confidence,  taken  on  February  13,  Par- 
liament repudiated  the  Vizier  by  a  vote  tf 
198  to  8.  He  at  once  resigned,  and  Sulian 
Abdul  Hamid  appointed  in  his  stead  Hilmi 
Pasha,  minister  of  the  interior  in  tlic  Kiamil 
Pasha  cabinet.  71i«c  ministerial  changes 
are  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the  Young 
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^VTurk  party,  which  has  now  virtually  im- 

^1  posed  upon  the  Sultan  an  entire  inini>>tr>'  ut 
^^its  own  numinatian.  Some  uppusition  has 
^■developed  to  thi^  action  on  the  part  of  the 
^^Young  Turks,  which  the  British  press  has 

bcfn  denouncinK  as  "  despotic." 


THE  BOtTTE  OF  THE  ItAGDAD  RAI^^WAY. 
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7-«rM«.-rf  P^  three  major  problems  con- 
th«Bagdaii  frontiiiE  I  urkc)",  which  include 
*n«B7oy,  ^1  others,  arc.  it  has  been  said: 
ace,  finance,  and  Arabia.  Peace  and  fi- 
5iance  :ire  largely,  if  not  almost  exclusively, 
dependent  on  such  adjustment  of  the  em- 
pire's lialkan  relations  as  now  seems  likely  to 
be  made.  The  problem  of  Arabia  (whose 
fanatical  tribesmen  arc  constantly  in  revolt) 
and  its  hinterland,  with  Ottoman  relations 
with  Persia,  is  more  difHcuIt  of  solution,  and 
much  will  ilepend  on  the  ^visdoin  and  diplo- 
mac>'  with  \vhich  the  Voung  Turks  use  their 
power  confirmed  by  the  ministerial  victor)*  of 
last  month,  alrcidy  noted.  The  much-dis- 
cussed Bagdad  Railway,  the  first  section  of 
which  was  opened  for  traffic  in  I'JC'4.  anJ 
upon  which  construction  h;is  j'ince  halted, 
\vould  serm  to  be  the  secret  of  Germany's 
apparent  opposition  to  the  reform  regime  at 
Constantinople.  Into  the  mazes  of  the  finan- 
cing of  this  line  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  here. 
WTicn  completed  to  Bussorah,  as  will  be 
seen  on  the  accompanying  map,  it  will  tap  a 
country  rich  In  agricultural  and  mineral  pos- 
sibilities, and  will  undoubtedly  be  extremely 
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valuable  to  the  Sultan  for  strategic  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  It  was  announced 
last  muntli  that  Ciermany,  Kngland,  and 
France  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
Turks  whereby  construction  on  this  railroad 
would  be  resumed  ai  an  early  date.  Great 
Britain  has  alwa^'s  watched  this  project  very 
carefully,  since  the  line,  when  conipleted, 
would  bring  middle  Europe,  dominated  by 
her  commercial  rival,  Germany,  into  clt»se 
communication  with  her  Indian  empire, 
which  is  aUvays  an  uncertain  quantity  in 
Britain's  foreign  relations.  Some  of  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  the' present  unrest  among 
the  Hindus  arc  set  forth  in  a  leading  article 
on  another  page  this  month  (,^54). 


Franc* 


r™npr  ^^'"^  ^^^^  '^^  Continent  of  Africa 
snwany,  and  looms  larger  in  the  political  news 
"^"^  of  the  world.  During  the  past 
month  higlily  important  developments  in 
state-making  were  recorded  from  the  extreme 
north  and  the  extreme  south  of  that  vast  divi- 
sion of  the  earth's  surface,  which  was  so  lung 
known  as  the  Dark  Continent,  but  which  has 
already  proceeded  so  far  nn  the  road  to  com- 
plete enlightenment  that  the  term  "dark*' 
no  longer  properly  applies.  On  February  9 
the  French  foreign  office  issued  the  text  of 
the  Franco-German  declaration  respecting 
Morocco,  which  had  been  signed  the  same 
day  in  Berlin.  This  declaration  defines  riie 
scope  given  by  tlie  two  govenimcnts  to  tlic 
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various  clauses  of  the  Algeciras  convention 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  future  misunder- 
standings.   The  text  follows: 

Tlie  French  Government,  entirely  solicitous 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Shcrecfian  empire  [Morocco]  and  determined 
to  safeguard  economic  equality  and  therefore 
not  to  impede  German  commercial  or  industrial 
interests  there,  and  the  German  Government, 
having  only  economic  interests  in  Morocco  and 
recognizing  on  its  part  that  the  political  inter- 
ists  of  France  are  there  closely  bound  up  with 
the  consolidation  of  internal  order  and  peace, 
and  being  therefore  resolved  not  to  impede 
those  interests,  declare  that  they  will  neither 
l)iirsue  nor  encourage  any  measure  of  a  nature 
lo  create  in  their  favor  or  in  favor  of  any  other 
power  an  economic  privilege,  and  that  they  will 
seek  to  associate  their  nationals  [subjects]  in 
undertakings  of  which  those  nationals  may  ob- 
tain the  concessions. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said,  is  closed  one  of  the 
most  unnecessary,  dangerous,  and  long- 
drawn-out  incidents  I'n  the  history  of  the 
past  ten  years  in  European  politics. 


Federation 


Far  to  the  South  of  the  Conti- 
ofBrfthh  nent,  the  British  colonies  have 
"*'  almost  completed  their  arrange- 
ments for  a  federation  which  shall  take  in 
under  one  colonial  government  Cape  Col- 
ony, Natal,  the  Transvaal,  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  Rhodesia.  The  proceedings  of 
the  Closer  Union  Convention,  held  in  Cape 
Town  during  January  and  February,  were 
secret ;  but  the  outside  world  understands 
that  an  agreement  to  federate  was  practically 
reached,  with  a  double  capital, — Pretoria 
and  Cape  Town, — determined  upon.  On 
another  page  this  month  {324)  we  print  some 
stirring  sentences  of  warning  and  counsel 
from  an  address  to  this  convention  written 
by  Olive  Schreiner,  who  for  nearly  a  gen- 
eration has  been  known  as  the  most  bril- 
liant writer  among  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples in  Africa.  Among  other  developments 
of  recent  weeks  in  Africa  have  been :  The 
gratifying,  optimistic  report  of  the  German 
Colonial  Minister,  Herr  Dernburg,  on  the 
African  possessions  of  the  Fatherland ;  Sec- 
retary Root's  formulation  (in  his  letter  of 
January  11  to  the  Belgian  minister)  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment before  it  will  recognize  the  trans- 
fer of  Congo  sovereignty  from  King  Leopold 
to  the  Belgian  Parliament;  and  the  agitation 
in  L*iberia  and  by  Liberian  agents  in  Wash- 
ington to  secure  an  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress for  the  expenses  of  an  American  com- 
mission to  investigate  into  the  "  present  crit- 
ical circumstances  in  the  Black  Republic." 


■  ■  ji,g  Mr.  Root  has  always  maintained 
w/gw^o/  that  Liberia  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  American  colony, 
having  been  founded  in  1819  by  the  United 
States  Government.  President  Roosevelt, 
moreover,  late  in  January  sent  to  Congress 
a  brief  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
recommending  an  appropriation  for  an  in- 
vestigation. In  this  report  the  state  of  things 
in  Liberia,  and  the  reasons  for  an  investiga- 
tion, are  set  forth  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  present  conditions 
existing  in  Liberia,  consular  reports  speak  of 
the  magnificent  possibilities  of  the  country.  The 
Liberian  people  are  generally  very  shiftless,  very 
poor,  and  constantly  pressed  in  upon  by  their 
French  and  British  neighbors.  The  country  is 
absolutely  undeveloped  as  to  its  rich  hinter- 
land. A  comparison  of  Liberia  with  the  Brit- 
ish colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  founded  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  and  having  the  same 
character  of  hinterland,  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  territory  of  the  republic  is  rich  in  possibili- 
ties. It  would  be  unfortunate  for  American 
prestige  if  we  were  to  fail  at  least  to  give  once 
more  some  real  assistance  to  the  republic. 

President  Roosevelt's  great  hunting  trip, 
the  purposes  and  organization  of  which  are 
set  forth  on  another  page  (299)  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward B.  Clark,  will,  b«yond  a  doubt,  result 
in  an  intensified  interest  in  conditions  of 
Africa  and  African  life.  The  wonderful 
story  of  economic  and  industrial  "  Africa  in 
Transformation "  is  set  forth  briefly  but 
cogently  by  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams  on  page 
322 ;  and  the  great  work  of  one  religious 
denomination  in  the  missionary  field  in  the 
continent  is  outlined  in  the  sketch  of  Bishop 
Hartzell  (page  326). 

i«M«.*o/(A«P"haps    the    most    noteworthy 
"c^fn""  '"  connection  with  the  loss 

of  the  White  Star  steamship 
Republic,  which  was  sunk  in  the  fog  off 
the  coast  of  Nantucket  Island  on  the  morning 
of  January  23  in  collision  with  the  Italian 
liner  Florida,  was  the  efficacy  then  proven  of 
the  equipment  and  organization  for  safety  of 
travel  at  sea  which  now  obtains  on  all  great 
modern  sea-going  passenger  vessels.  Less 
than  a  generation  ago  an  accident  involving 
an  equal  number  of  men  (1600)  would,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  have  resulted  in  the  death  of 
all  or  almost  all  on  board  both  ships. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  staunchness  of  the 
two  great  ships  themselves,  the  water-tight 
bulkheads,  the  discipline  and  organization  of 
the  crews,  and  the  marvelous  facility  for  call- 
ing aid  which  was  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  the  wireless  telegraph  apparatuses  on  the 
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Republic  and  the  ships  that  answered  her 
calls,  only  five  human  h'ves  were  tost  in  this 
cullisiun,- — two  passcnuers  on  the  Rrfiublir 
and  three  of  the  crew  «t  the  Flfiriiia.  All  of 
these  caiue  to  their  death  from  the  impact 
of  the  collision  and  none  from  drowning:. 
The  officers  and  men  of  all  the  vessels  con- 
cerned behaved  with  exemplary  discipline 
and  coolne«.  On  another  pa^e  this  month 
(330)  wc  present  an  illusirated,  authori- 
tative de^riprlon  of  the  equipment  which 
renders  modern  sea-^uing  craft  safer  for 
travel  than  even  steam  transportation 
on  land.  An  increasing  popular  agitation, 
drawn  out  doubtless  by  the  loss  of  ihc  Re- 
public, is  calling  the  attention  of  our  State 
and  national  law-makers  to  the  ncccssirj-  for 
some  legislation  which  shall  compel  ship- 
owners to  equip  all  their  passenger  vessels 
with  wireless  telejrraph  apparatus ;  and,  fur- 
ther, which  shall  in  some  way  prevent  "  in- 
terference "  with  wireless  mcssjiges  on  offi- 
cial business  or  private  business  of  iiniwrtance 
to  human  life  and  safety.  On  February  16. 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Burke  wireless  bill.  This  provides  that  all 
ocean-going  ships  carrying  more  than  fifty 
passengers  and  traveling  200  miles  or  more 
shall  be  equipped  with  a  wireless  instrument 
and  an  operator.  The  bill  prescribes  a  pen- 
alty of  not  to  exceed  Sjiooo  or  imprisonment 
for  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  for  viola- 
tion of  its  provisions.  One  year  is  allowed 
for  the  installation  of  the  equipment. 


Tlie  highest  distinction  whidi  has 
yet  come  to  the  cause  of  woman 
5uffr.igc  thmugh<»ut  the  world  is 
undoubtedly  the  victory  won  last  month  by 
the  suffragists  in  Sweden,  when,  by  a  substan- 
tial majority  in  each  liuusc  of  the  Diet,  a 
law  was  enacted  providing  that  hereafter  all 
persons,  without  distinction  of  sex,  who  shall 
have  attained  a  designated  age  and  who  fill 
other  prescribed  conditions,  shall  exercise  the 
parliamentarj-  franchise,  Sweden  is  an  in- 
dependent nation  whose  people  are  among  the 
most  enlightened  on  earth,  who  apparently 
are  quite  willing  to  confide  to  their  women 
equal  powers  with  their  men  in  deciding  vital 
questions  of  national  welfare  and  defense. 
Woman  suffrage  now  obtains  in  Norway, 
Finland.  New  Zealand,  anil  the  common- 
wealth of  Australia,  and  in  four  of  our  West- 
ern States  (Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and 


Utah).  The  victory  for  the  suffragist  cause 
in  Sweden  lias  greatly  encouraged  advocates 
of  that  policy  in  ICngland,  who  have  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years  been  conducting  a 
campaign  fur  the  sutfrat^e  right  retnurkable 
for  its  vigor,  persistence,  and  somewhat  sen- 
sational character. 
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Earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic 
activity  at  widely  separated  points 
on  the  earth's  surface,  notably 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Hungary,  in  Persia. 
in  Turkestan,  and  from  the  crater  of 
Mt.  Colima,  in  Mexico,  during  the  month 
of  February,  kept  the  attention  of  the  world 
fixed  upon  these  tlestrucilve  natural  forces, 
tlie  power  of  which  was  so  tremendously 
emphasized  in  the  catastrophe  at  Messina. 
The  work  of  relief  En  Sicily  and  on  the 
Calabrian  coast  has  gone  on  unremittingly 
since  the  first  days  after  the  disaster.  Even 
by  the  middle  of  last  r^onth.  however,  trust- 
worthy reports  from  Rome  indicated  that, 
while  much  good  wurkliad  been  done  on  the 
sites  of  the  cities  of  Messina  :ind  Reggio,  the 
vast  stricken  area  behind  them,  once  filled 
with  crowded  villages,  is  still  practically  un- 
touched by  relief  measures,  while  its  desolate, 
houseless,  and  starving  population  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  souls, — and  btidfes. — cries  to 
the  world  for  aid.  The  organized  philan- 
thropy of  the  world,  nowhere  nianitcsted  in 
larger  measure  than  in  these  United  States, 
has  already  contributed  many  millions  uf  dol- 
lars in  money  and  supplies.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  last  month  was  the  presentation  by 
Ambassador  Griscom  to  Queen  Helena,  of 
the  sum  of  $250,000  from  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society  for  the  foundation  of  an  or- 
phanage to  care  for  too  children  who  lust 
their  parents  in  the  earthquake.  There  is 
still  urgent  need  for  more.  The  Italian  au- 
thorities announce  that  it  is  difficult,— in- 
creasingly difficult, — to  get  efficient  labor  and 
that  there  is  urgent  need  of  some  arrange- 
ment which  will  substitute  private,  paid  exer- 
tion for  the  work  now  being  done  by  the 
troops.  A  number  of  severe  shocks  have  been 
felt  at  Messina  at  intervals  of  several  days 
during  late  January  and  early  February.  It 
is  reported  that  Queen  Helena  has  decided 
to  undertake  with  her  own  private  funds  the 
reconstruction  of  a  town  on  the  outskirts  of 
Messina,  llic  name  of  the  town  is  to  be 
Kegina  Elena. 


RECORD  OF   ClJRREr>JT   EVENTS. 

iFram  Janmrif  SI  to  ytliruuru  n.  tsm.i 


PROCEEDINGS  IN    CONGRESS. 

January  21. —  The  Stnatt  pasu-s  a  Will  incrcaj- 
tjng  ihc  salaries  oi  Iwenly-ninc  circuit  jiiOg^s  and 
'ei(fhty-fQur  district   judges.. .  .'I'he    House  dc- 
baLc:>  the  Xaval  appropriation  bill 
January  22. — A  mcssawc  is  received  from  Prcs- 
.Ident  Rooicvelt  transmit liiiK  the  report  of  tlie 
iNattonal  Conservation  Comniisiiion  and  an  in- 
[iVeiitory    of    natural    resources. . .  .The    Senaie 
Basses  the  I.c(^isl.ntive  appropriation  bill,  retain- 
ing the  pro\ision  making  the  President's  salary 
Sii-Kt.ooo. . .  -The  House  passes  the  Xaval  appro- 
rprtation  bill. 

Tanuary  25.— The  Senate  iiasscs  the  Crgcnt 
Deficiency  appropriation  bill  and  considers  llie 
Postal  Savings-Bank  bill The  House  consid- 
ers Uistrict  of  Columbia  business. 

Januar\'  26. — The  Senate  nasses  the  L«nlgc  bill 
10  prohibit  the  importation  and  use  uf  opium  for 

LSniuking Mr.  Cununins   (Rep.,  la.)  niake>  a 

upecch  in  opimsilion  lu  the  Postal  Savings-Bank 

Ebill. 

January  37. — ^Tlie  Senate,  in  executive  session, 

teontirnis  thf  nominations  of  RoWrt  Baron  as 
[Secretary  of  State,  and  John  C.  0'l.auj{lilin  a> 
Assistant  Secrelarv  of  State,  and  considers  the 
Canadian  waterways  treaty.. -.The  House  passes 
the  PoK|-(_)ftice  approprtalton  bill. 

Januap'  -JS. —  Ibc  Senate  considers  the  Omni- 
bus Claims  bill  and  the  Browns'villc  affair,,., 
fThe  House  begins  discussion  of  the  Army  ap- 
;>ropnaiinn  bill. 

January   20. — Jn   Ibc    Houw.   statements   i*rc 
read  from  Cliarles  P.  Tafl  and  William  N'elsoii 
Tromwcll,  denying  charges  in  connection  with 
the  Panama  Canal  purchase. 

Januarj."   30. — lit   the    Mouse,    Mr.    Hamilton 

{Kep.,  Mich.),  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 

^lee  on  Terriiories.  introduces  a    bill  providing 

for  separate  Statehood   for  Arizona  and  New 

"Vlexicu. 

February  1. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  making 

'ebruary    12  a   special  Lincoln   holiday The 

House  passes  a  bill  tu  prohibit  the  importation 
>{  opium  for  smoking.- 

February  2. — The  Senate  rearbes  an  agreement 
flo  vote  on  Febniary  23  on  the  .Mdrich  subslittJlc 
bill  providing  for  3  court  of  inquiry  into  the  re- 
enlistment  qtialiticaltons  of  the  negro  soldiers  of 
the  Twenty-tifib  infantry, ..  .The  House  pa&scs 
the  Anny  appropriation  bilL 

Febniary  3. — The  House  debates  the  Agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill. 

Febniary  a. — The  Senate  considers  the  Dis- 

ict    of    Columbia     appropriation     bill The 

louse  strikes  out  from  the  Agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  ilic  appropriation  lor  the  pure  food 
rferee  board. 

February  5. — ^Tlie  Senate  n-isses  the  Di-itrict 
)f  Columbia   a|>i>'"'^pr'aiitin   hill.... The  House 

ccivcs  a  niessaBe  from  President  Roosevelt 
rVeloing  the  Census  bill. 


February  6. — The  House  passes  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  bankruptcy  law. 

February  R — A  message  urging  that  ocean- 
going passenger  ves.sels  be  equipped  with  wire- 
less telegraph  apparatus  is  receive<l  from  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt The  Senate,  in  exi-cutive  *es* 
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sion,  discusser  ihc  Japanese  ituesiion  and  the 
Komination  of  Dr.  Crum  to  be  collector  of  the 

port  of   Charleston The  House  devotes  the 

day  lo  District  oi  Columbia  business. 

February  g.—Tlie  Senate  discusses  the  type  of 

canal  which  is  lo  lie  con>iriictcd  at  Panama 

The  House  completes  consideration  of  the  bill 
nialrrially  cliangtnt;  the  nuMhod^  ot  admintbU'a- 
tion  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

February  m.— The  elecloral  votes  are  courted 
in  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
t-lectiuii  of  Tafl  and  Sherman  being  formally  an- 
nounced by  Vice-President  Pairhanks.,,.The 
Senate  discusses  the  Postal  Savings-Bank  bill 
The  House  considers  the  Agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Fcbrnary  H. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  in- 
troduced hy  Mr.  Hale  (Rep..  Me.),  designed  lo 
allow  Mr.  Knox  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  Sec- 
retary of  Stale  under  President-elect  Taft,  and 
the  joint  resolution  making  b'cbruary  12  a  spe- 
cial legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Territories  in    iionn-  of  Abraham   Lincoln 


^^..-.Tlie  Kotise  passes  the  Agricultural  appro- 

^P  priaiioii  bill. 

February  ij. — Exercises  appropriate  lo  Lin- 
coln Day  arc  held  by  tbe  House 

February  15. — The  Senate  cnnsicJers  Uie  Kaval 

appropriation  bill Tlic  House  passes  the  bill 

tn  reduce  ihc  salary  of  the  Sorretary  of  State  lo 
obviate  the  constitutional  bar  to  the  service  of 
Senator  Knox  \u  that  capacity,  and  the  Separate 
Stateliood  bill  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

February  16. — The  Senate  amends  ihc  Xaval 
appropriation  bill  so  that  in  the  discretion  of  the 
I'reaidenl  one-half  of  the  navy  shall  be  lce|>t  in 
Pacific  Coast  waters;  it  limits  the  size  01  the 
Iwci  hntileships  to  2t,ooo  tons  each,  and  bars  the 
purchase  of  powder   from  any  trust  except  in 

wnr  time The  Hotise  pasi^cs  a  hill  increasing 

the  meniliership  of  the  Interstate  C^ommcrcc 
Cornniissirin  to  nine  members,  and  a  i)ill  making 
the  instaUaiion  of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus 
on  ocean  steamships  compulsory. 

February  ]". — The  President  transmits  to 
CougreFis  ihe  report  of  the  engineers  who  ac- 
companied Prcsidciit-clcct  Taft  to  Pan.irnji 

The  Senate  passes  the  naval  apprnprialion  hill. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

January  25.— Elihu  Root.  Secretary  of  State, 
offers  his  resignation  to  President  Roosevelt, 
and  Robert  Bacon  ix  nominated  to  succeed  him. 
January  26.— Governor  Gillett,  of  California, 
sends  u  sjiecial  message  lo  the  Legislature  urg- 
ing conservatism  on  the  Japanese  question.... 
The  Kansas  l^-gislaturc  elects  Jo!«eph  L.  Bris- 
tow  (Rrp.)  United  Slates  Senator  to  succeed 
Chester  L  Long  tRcp.)....T1ic  Kcvada  I.rCgis- 
lature  re-elects  United  States  Senator  Francis 
G.  Ncwiands  (Dem.). 
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January  j?.— The  South  CiroHna  T.egr<i1atnfe 
elects  E.  D.  Smith  (Dem.l  United  States  Sena- 
tor  to    succeed    Frank    B.    Gary President 

Roosevelt  announces  the  appoinlnicnt  of  a  com- 
mission on  naval  dciwirtnicntal  reorganization. 

January  aB, — Elihu  Root.  (.Inited  States  Sena- 
tor-elect, addresses  bolh  botiscs  of  the  New 
York  Legislature. 

January  20.— The  Boston  finance  Commission. 
in_  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
criticizes  nearly  every  department  of  the  city 
government. 

February  T.— The  Philippine  Legislature  is 
convened  at  Manila. 

Fvbruar>'  3.— Governor  Charles  N.  Ib^ikell.  of 
Oklahoma,  is  indicted  by  the  United  States 
Grand  Jury  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  th**  Gov- 
criunciit   ill  cunneciion  with  the  «cheduling  of 

Muskogee  town  site  lots A  2-cent  fare  bill  is 

signed  by  Governor  Vcssey,  of  South  Dakota. 

February  4. — ^The  California  Assembly  passes 
11  hill  barring  Japanese  children  fr(>m  .^mc^ic3n 
scliDols;  (iovcrnor  Gillett  receives  a  letter  of 
protest  from  President  Roosevelt.... The  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  passes  an  anti- race-track 
gambling  law  modeled  on  the  New  York  State 
law. 

Fehniarv  $. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
names  William  11.  llotchkiss,  of  Buffalo,  to  suc- 
ceed Otto  H.  Kelsey  as  State  Superintendent  of 
Insurance. 

Fehruarjr  la — The  Japanese  ."scliool  scgreva- 
tioii  bill  f.iils  of  passage  by  the  California  Legis- 
lature. 

F'ebruary  16. — ^The  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment decides  to  establish  a  large  military  station 
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at  Iliiwaii,  .inii  nuke  il  fi«:i>nd  to  llie  Oepan- 
incnt  of  ihc  PiiiLippincs  in  impurtancc. 

February  17. — Bench  warrant*  arc  isvucd  at 
Wasliingioii  for  (he  arrest  of  the  owiut*  snil 
ctlitDrs  uf  the  New  York  World  and  ihc  InJian- 
a|ioli<i  Nexvs  on  charges  of  libel  in  the  Patiania 
purchase. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVURNUEMT-POREION. 

January  26.— The  Prussian  Diet  rejects  vari- 
ous electoral  reform  measures  advocated  by  the 
Sociali-stii. 

Jniniary  >7. — The  C'zar  of  Rnssia  appoints  M. 
Timircazcll  to  succeed  M.  Shipov  as  minister  of 
conmiercc. 

January  36. — The  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Labor  Parly  is  opened  at  Portsmouth.... 
(j«n.  Jose  Miguel  Gomci  is  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban  republic. . .  .The  Riif*i;ui  cabi- 
net approves  a  bill  to  fiitm  a  new  Polish  prov- 
inL'c  tu  be  attached  tu  Russia  proper. 

January  31. — Differences  on  ihc  question  of 
the  selection  of  a  capital  cause  a  crisis  in  the 
South  .\frican  Convention ....  M.  l..uinjkhin.  for- 
merly r^irectnr  of  Police  in  the  Russian  Interior 
Department,  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  hifih 
trea.'M)n. ..  .The  Viceroy  of  Maiichuria,  fore- 
warned thai  lie  is  to  be  removed,  resigns. 

I'el>ruary  2. — The  Rusi^ian  Duma  adopts  inter- 

tellalinnji  regarding  the  cases  of  A/ev  and 
,opiikhin ;  leaders  of  the  opposition  make  sharp 
attacks  fn\  the  Governmeiil. . .  .M.  Picard  pre- 
sents to  Ihc  French  cabinet  a  plan  of  naval  re* 
organt/alion  involving  an  expenditure  of  $^5.- 
OOOfiOO. 

Febrnarj-  $. — Rebels  in  Ispahan  overthrow  the 
government  and  assume  control  of  the  city  gov- 
ernmrni, 

l'"ebruary  5. — A  fierce  fight  belween  fjerman 
and  Czech  deputies  closes  the  session  of  tlic  .\us- 
iriaii  Reichsrath. 

?'ct>ruary  7. — General  Fredericks,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Nij'ni  Novgomd.  Ru^siii.  is  conviclt'd 
of  complicity  in  the  grain  frauds  and  setiicnced 
to  di-imissaJ  from  the  service  and  a  line  of  $5000. 

February  g. — ^Thc  United  Irish  League  votes 
by  a  large  majority  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Redmond's 
policy  nf  stricl  independence. 

February  10. — The  .\u3trian  Premier  recon- 
structs his  cabinet  to  restore  tranquility  to  the 
empire.... The  Russian  Duma  tables  indefinitely 
the  bill  abulislihig  the  ilcath  penally. 

r.-briiary  12.— Rills  apprnpriaiing  $ii.ooo,oon 
for  the  defense  of  Denmark  arc  introduced  in 
the  Folkelliing  by  the  Govcrunieut. 

February  13. — Both  chambers  of  the  Swedish 
Diet  P.15..S  the  bill  permitting  all  inhabilanls  of 

the  country  over  Iwcnly-four  years  of  age  to  .         .    .  _   _ 

vole,  with  proportional  r.-f.r^ein"ation  in  the  par-     ''•'"^  showing  that  ihe  powers  arc  trying  to  pre 
Iiamcnt....Thc    Turkish    Oiambcr    vote*    "no    vctit  the  outbreak  of  boslilities  between  Turkey 

confidence  "  in  Kianiil  Pa^ba,  the  Grand  Vizier,    -ind    Bulgaria Official   correspondence    made 

who  resigns  office The  French  Ch.nmbrr  of    public  at  Boston  sbnws  that  the  United  Stales 

Deputies  approves  the  policv  of  M.  Clcmcnctan    '*■    wnhholUuig     recognition     of     Belgian     sov- 
in  granting  amnesty  10  strikers  and  refusing  it    trcignty  in  Ihe  Conyit  Free  State 
to  the  Latin  Quarter  students.  January  a>— Bulgaria  begins  to  disband  Iier 

February  14.— The  Sultan  of  Turkey  accepts    reservists  on  the  representation  of  the  powers, 
the  resignation  of  Kiamil  Pasba  as  Gt.ind  Vi/icr     ■  ■■ -Bulgaria  sends  a  note  to  the  poivors  com- 
and  instructs  Hilnii  Pasha  lo  form  a  new  ral>-    plairiing  of  Turkey's  aiiihidc.  and  declaring  that 
inel ;  AH  Rixa  Pasha  is  reappointed  minister  of    ''"■  "one  will  have  to  take  the  consequences. 
war.  J.inuary  jo.— French  diplomats  strive  to  in- 
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(K.  D.  Wllllttnis.  rlil«f  euelni-«r  iif  Ui>t  pAfiOe  dirt- 
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February  i6. — The  Oritisli  Parliament  is  r<- 
opcncfl  by  King  Kdward.  who  de.ils  in  \w 
speech  chiefly  with  the  improved  outlook  for 
Foiropean  peace  and  plans  for  social  lc-gtslatir«n. 

It  is  announced  tJiat  the  Tiu-kish  Minister 

of  Finance  has  resigned, 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

January     .f?    -The     .Wwiouiidland    lishcries 

treaty  in  signed  at  Washingtun. 

January  jS. — Ru-ssia  proposes  joint  action  by 
the  powers  on  tlie  question  of  the  aJrjpiion  id 
military  measures  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey 
and    Bulgaria An  official  note  is   issued  at 
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Atttx  Atisiria-Tfungsrv  to  agree  witli  EnelaTHJ. 
France,  Russia,  an<]  Italy  on  the  dispuie<r  Bal- 
kan qacstion. 

Januir>'  31. — ^Turkey  deniamh  that  BnlKaria 
ttaie  wlnriher  or  not  she  desires  to  rtmnc 
ncgoiiaiions. 

February  I.— Ras:iia  submits  a  plan  for  ihc 
Betllemem  of  the  dispute  betwern  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria. 

February  2. — Count  Komura,  the  Japanese 
-  Foreifpi  Miuisier,  sliilet  in  llic  japAncic  Diet 
that  friendship  with  the  Vuiied  States  is  abso- 
hilely  essciiiial  to  the  ualimi. 

February  3. — Gcniiaiiy  and  Venezuela  sign  a 
trade  irfiily.  by  which  the  former  cuunlry  ob- 
tains "  HKist  favored  nalinn  "  ireatnunl. 

Kebniar>-  4. — Sir  Robert  Bond  gives  his  con- 
sent tu  the  provisions  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  treaty. 

February  7. — President  Davtla.  of  Honduras 
sends  an  ;<p"higy  to  Giiatcniata  for  ;i  reference 
to  the  latter  country  in  his  annual  message  tu 
Congress. 

February  9. — ^Thc  agreement  between  France 
and  Germany  regarding  Morocco  is  -iiKned  at 
Berlin The  United  States  replies  to  a  pro- 
test of  the  CJovemmcnt  of  Panama  against  criti- 
cisms of  President  Obaldia  made  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Rainey,  disavowing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Government. 

February  12. — Conferences  between  English 
and  (icrinan  statesmen  at  Berlin  are  r«TKi'"'<-'*'  ^^ 
having  roiulted  satisfactorily;  the  two  nations 
agree  on  nearly  all  important  que<»tions  of  for- 
eign policy. 

February  13. — A  protocol  cmbodyinK  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  between  Commissioner  Bu- 
chanan, representing  the  United  Slates,  and 
President  Gome;,  of  Vene7Uela.  regarding  the 
settlement  of  pending  American  claims,  is  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  Venezuelan  cabinet. 

February  15. — ^The  governments  of  Ontario, 
puebec.  and  Xew  Brinibwiek  oppose  the  fisher- 
ies   section    of    the    Inienialional    Waterways 

treaty  as  behig  an  invasion  of  their  rights It 

is  announced  that  rwo-cent  postage  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Newfoundland  will  go  into 
effcci  cm  March  I. 

February  17. — King  Alfonso,  of  Spain,  accciits 
the  Anglo-Gcrtnan  propo!>al  thai  be  should  arbi- 
trate the  Walhsch  Bay  litinndary  dispute 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

Janu.iry  2J. — fine  hundreil  and  scvcniy-lhrec 
persons  lose  tlieir  lives  in  Hoods  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  northern  Natal. 

January  23. — The  White  Star  liner  RefHhhc, 
bound  from  New  York  to  the  Mediterranean,  is 
rammed  in  a  fog  off  the  NantU(Vct  Lightship 
by  the  Ttiilian  sU-anier  florldo  aid  nbandoni-d 
in  a  sinking  condition,  the  passengers  and  crew 
Iwing  trans-fcrred  (irst  t*>  the  Ffrnidti  and  laier 
to  the  White  Star  ste.inu'r  liallic,  jvhich  is  noti- 
fied of  the  kff'ublic's  dislres?  hy  wireless  teh-g- 
rapliy:  later  the  RefubHc  sinks;  two  passengers 
of  the  Republic  and  three  seamen  of  the  Phr- 

ida   lose  their   lives F^rthiiuake    shoclct  are 

fell  at  places  as  far  apart  as  Bomlmy,  Smyrna, 
and  Cape  Town. 


January  34.— The  Cunard  liner  Afaurrtania  n 
reported  as  making  3b^  knoti  an  hour  on  the 
westbound  vo>age. 

Jamiary  25.— President-elect  Taft  sails  from 
Oiarleston,  S.  C^  for  Panama  on  the  United 
Stales  cruiser  North  Caroltna....A  cnnfercfice 
en  methods  of  c.iring  for  dviwrndcnt  children  is 
opened  at  the  White  House  witli  an  addr%»s  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Januarv-  27.— Emperor  William's  (ifliclb  birth- 
day is  celebrated  in  Germany, .  ..Judge  Taylor. 
of  the  United  .Stales  District  Court,  announces 
that  fares  on  tin-  Cleveland  street  car  lines  will 
be  raised  from  three  tu  live  tents. 

January  26.— Emperor  WiHi.-mi  gives  out  a 
rescript  ostahlisbinR  a  Gernuiii  imperial  monop- 
fly  tm  the  trade  in  all  diamonds  fmiiid  in  Ger- 
man Soulbwc-st  Afriea, 

Januar>'  ^— It  is  shown  that  rndiuni  can  be 
produced  from  (he  refuse  of  a  Cornwall  mine. 

January  31.— Six  of  the  American  battleships 
reach  Gibraltar  and  hrtiri  coaling  for  the  trip 
across  the  Atlantic... Nl.  Bonheur.  Iieulen.-inl- 
govcmor  of  I'reiich  Cochin  China,  is  found 
dead. 

February  i.— President-elect  Taft  and  the 
engineers  accompanying  him  make  a  detailed 
examination    of    the    Cukbra    cut    at    Culcbra. 

I'an.inia In     iIk-    wrecking    of    the     British 

steamer  i'tatt  Kanaltt,  near  i-Mithhurg.  Austr.ilia. 
the  cnplain  and  forly-sin  of  the  crew  ure 
drowned....  Prince  Edward  Island  is  froxen  in 
-iiid  cut  off  from  communication  «-ith  the  niaii>- 

land The  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  mlrs 

ill  the  case  of  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany llial  a  trust  operating  in  violation  of  ihe 
.Sherman  law  cannot  use  the  federal  courts  for 
Ihc  purptise  of  collecting  debts. 

Febniary  5.~Maiiy  lives  arc  lost  and  damage 
done  to  propeny  in  Germany  through  floods 
caused  by  heavy  rains  and  warm  wcaiber, .  ..A 
gift  of  $32,500  is  made  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  for  thf  fstahlishraent  of 
a  department  to  investigate  radium. 

Febniar>-  6.— Tile  United  States  battlesliip 
Delaware,  known  as  Ihe  .American  Dreadnought, 
is  launched  at  Newport  News,  Va. . .  .The  Amer- 
ican battleship  fleet  sails  from  Gibraltar  on  its 

voyage  to  Hampton  Ko,ids The   .Horwegim 

Storthing  apprnpriates  $18,000  to  finance  the 
Amundsen  polar  expedition. 

February  7.— President-elect  Taft  sails  from 
Colon   for  \Vw  Orli-aiis   on  board  the  cruiser 

Norlh  Carolina 'Ihe  Russian  synod  senlcncea 

the  Archimandrite  Michael,  of  Winnipeg,  and 
Bishop  Innocent,  who  contirmcd  him.  to  two 
years'  close  confinemeiil  in  the  monastery  at 
Xijiii  Novgorod. 

Febniary  & — The  Cunard  liner  Mourelania 
makes  the  eastward  passage  from  Sandv  1  look 
to  Dauiit's  Rock  in  4  days,  20  hour>.,  'and  27 
minutes. . ._.  French.  German.  Italian.  Fnglish. 
find  Spanish  steamship  companies  reach  aii 
.ngrcement  on  rates  between  Mediterranean  and 
American  ports. 

February  g.— King  Edwaril  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra arrive  in  Berlin  and  .ire  welcoine«I  by 
Km[>cror  William  and  the  imperial  family. 

I'cbruary    la— Dr.    Fnm    Haeckel,   the  well- 
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known  German  scientist,  celebrates  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  and  retires  from  his  professor- 
ship at  Jena,  Germany The  American  Pacific 

fleet  sails  from  Callao,  Peru,  for  Panama. 

February  ii. — Oscar  Erlesloeh,  the  German 
r.eronaut,  crosses  the  Alps  in  the  balloon  Berlin; 
roinaining  thirty  hours  in  the  air  with  the  ther- 
mometer averaging  twelve  degrees  below  zero. 
....  President-elect  Taft  arrives  in  New  Orleans 
as  the  city's  guest. 

February  12. — President  Roosevelt  lays  the 
cornerstone  of  the  memorial  building  at  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthplace  near  Hodgenville,  Ky. ; 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth 
is  celebrated  in  many  cities  and  villages  through- 
out the  country. , .  .The  New  York  Academy  of 
Science  celebrates  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Charles  Darwin  and  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  publication  of  "  The  Origin 
of  Spfcies.". . ,  .The  steamer  Penguin  is  wrecked 
off  Cape  Terawhaiti,  New  Zealand;  fifty-two 
bodies  are  washed  ashore. 

P'ebruary  14. — Revival  meejings  held  in  Bos- 
ton result  in  thousands  of  reported  conversions. 

February  15. — In  the  burning  of  a  theater  at 

Acapulco.  Mexico,   300  lives  are  lost Seven 

women  are  stabbed  in  Berlin,  making  a  total  of 
twenty ;  the  police  are  unable  to  find  the  crim- 
inal..,  .Thirty  men  are  drowned  in  the  collision 
of  an  unknown  sailing  vessel  and  the  Belgian 
steamer  Australia,  near  Gibraltar, ,.  .Memorial 
exercises  in  honor  of  those  killed  in  the  sinking 
of  the  battleship  Mai>ie  in  Havana  harbor  are 
held  in  Washington.   - 

February  16.— As  the  result  of  a  mine  explo- 
sion followed  by  a  fire  near  Newcastle.  England, 
iSo  miners  are  entombed. ..  .A  national  tariff 
commission  convention  meets  at  Indianapolis. 

OBITUARY. 

January  21. — Wilson  Fox,  C.B.,  controller- 
general  of  the  commercial  and  statistical  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  London,  47 

Rlv.  John  Pagan.  D.D..  78 Hesba  Stretton, 

the  English  novelist Col.  Francis  Jewett  Par- 
ker, of  Boston,  84. 

January  23.— Rev.  William  O'Brien  Pardow, 
SJ..  the  famous  Roman  Catholic  preacher,  62. 

January  24. — The  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords  for  sixty-six 
years,  87. . . .  Most  Rev.  Arthur  Swcatman.  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto  and  Primate  of  all  Canada, 

75 Former  Governor  Caleb  Walton  West,  of 

Utah,  65. 

January  27. — Benoit  Constant  Coquelin,  the 
French  actor,  68  (see  page  367). 

January  30. — Miss  Martha  Finley,  author  of 

the  "Elsie"  books.  81 Dr.  Lorenzo  Gates,  a 

well-known  botanist. 

January  31. — Countess  de  Lesseps,  widow  of 
the  promoter  of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals,  58. 


February  i. — Baron  Burton,  director  of  the 
brewing  company  of  Bass  &  Co.,  London,  72. 

February  2. — John  Gilmer  Speed,  the  writer, 
55. . .  -Dr.  Joseph  Bernhard  Mauch,  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  North  Polar  expedition  of  the 
Polaris  (i87i-'73),  60. 

February   3. — Cardinal    Scrafino    Cretoni,   75. 

Vice-President  Joseph  Marshall  Graham,  of 

the  Erie  Railroad,  a  well-known  engineer,  55. . . . 
.-Vmos  Merchant  Ensign,  city  editor  of  the  New 

York  Tribune,  58 Jose  F.  de  Navarro,  builder 

of  the  first  modern  apartment  house  in  New 
York,  86. 

February  4. — Thomas  Lowry,  lawyer  and  cap- 
italist, of  Minneapolis,  66. 

February  5.— William  Purcell,  a  prominent 
banker  and  railroad  owner  in  Mexico,  64. 

February  6. — Rev.  Henry  G.  Weston,  presi- 
dent of  Crozier  Theological  Seminary,  89.... 
John  B.  Moran,  District-Attorney  of  Boston,  49. 

February  8. — Ernest  A.  H.  Coquelin,  known 
as  the  Younger  Coquelin.  French  actor,  61 ... . 
Adolph  Stocker,  formerly  German  court  chap- 
lain, 73 Catulle  Abraham  Mendes,  the  French 

writer,  68. 

February  9. — Walter  L.  1  lawley,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  political  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  49. 

February  10. — Silas  Belden  Dutcher,  New 
York  financier  and  politician,  80. 

February    11. — Russell    Sturgis,  architect,  art 

critic,  and  writer,  y^ John  W.  Albaugh,  actor 

and    manager,    72 James    McArthur,    editor, 

critic,  and  playwright,  43. 

February  12. — Rev.  E.  D.  Huntley,  D.D.,  for- 
mer president  of  Lawrence  University,  Apple- 
ton,   Wis..  67 Rev.  William  Dunn    Mitchell, 

of  Baltimore,  a  widely  known  Methodist  evan- 
gelist, 40. 

February  14. — H.  E.  Hoerring,  State  Council- 
lor and  former  premier  of  Denmark. ...  Prof. 
William  Mathews,  author  of  "  Getting  on  in  the 

World,"     90 Representative     Daniel     L.     D. 

Granger,  of  Rhode  Island,  57. 

February  15. — Marquis  Costa  de  Beauregard, 
member  of  the  French  .Academy  and  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  74. 

February  16. — Rear-Admiral  James  G.  Green, 

U.  S.  N.,  retired.  68 Thomas    P.   Grasty,  a 

widely  known  writer  on  Southern  commercial 
and  industrial  topics,  60. .,  .Marquis  Emmanuel 
de  Noailles.  former  member  of  the  l-'rench  diplo- 
matic service.  79. 

February  17. — Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  eldest 
uncle  of  ihc  C?.ar  of  Russia,  62 Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles  J.  MacConnell,  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired), 71 Geronimo,  the  noted  Apache  chief 

and  raider,  86. 


IN  TlfB  WniTW  llomN  ATTIC,   AH   MnriKO  Tl  HM  APrX'MCHHK. 

Mil  BoosrvfLx:  "1  wcndfr  bnw  morh  of  ttilg  ttuS  Bill    vmnift  me  (••  Iprt>' bcfalnilt' 
Prom  tlie  Bvtunlay  aiobe  (CtkA). 


A   fitifttt   START    IN    Tim    RIDUT    MKK<.*TIOM. 
fron   Ilia  Jourrntl   (UltmcupalU). 


iin  pr-\><H  TDK  oiirrKN— (III  tntt  K.M(i.t)tii'    hcari.iii 
oiri-B. 

Balkaiia  or  eUev-Iirr,.  white  ibL-  J.>iilou.  Buroptran     (^^.g  ^,^„  j^  1,^^,,^,,  .  .,  jj^j.    ,„,^|p^  ^,^  ,.„^,  „,„  y^„ 
Bwers  li.-<-p  l«  toDKiK  tied?)  [,are  nu  UrrtiriMOwp/if*  cwnoo-alPtl  nn  your  p«r«on?" 

Krom  Wnhri  Jaenh  (Sliiltesrtl.  I'rom  Klti*ttlrrtnla«u-h   (Berlin). 


-Tint   8ALKAX   KAIUIKIX    mr   ATKIRIA    AKH  TrrUKKT — AV    ITALIAN      ^IKW. 

KiiRtK  FKAv:t  Jiwev  nr  AtiHTRiA   flo  Tiirki-jr^  :  "  My  ilMir  nuidnm.  beri-  t<>u  h»T«  nn  <ilT^r  of  n5,(MM>.. 
crowns  (or  two  llilb.  old  blnU.    Note  my  rcvnlvM-  nii't  l<-ll  nie  wbrthtr  It  ts  not  ■  S*"**!  t>Brgal>t>" 

PruDi  Kuma  (ilutosoa). 


INTO  AFRICA  WITH  ROOSEVELT. 

BY    EDWARD    B.    CLARK. 


EFORE  this  month  has  ended  Theodore 
'     Roosevelr     will     leave     America     fur 
tirica  to  hunt  wild  animals  in  the  interest 
)f  science.    The  enrcrprist*  was  conceived  by 
[r.  Roosevelt  and  he  will  carry  it  out  as 
leader,  but  the  expedition  will  not  bear  his 
.name.     It  is  not  to  be  as  the  press  hxs  tried 
Itu  make  It.  'Itic  Roosevelt  African  Expedi 
tion,  but  The  Smithsonian  African   Expedi- 
tion, and  its  leader  is  the  last  man  to  desire 
i  tliat  It  be  known  by  any  other  name  than  tliat 
'of  the  national  scientific  organization  which 
has  given  its  aid  to  the  undertaking. 

The  end  to  be  sought  is  science,  not  sport. 
There  will  be  no  butchery  of  game,  nor 
shooting  for  shooting's  sake.  There  have 
been  attempts  to  make  it  appear  tliat  Air. 
Roosevelt  and  his  field  companions  are  to  go 
I'into  Africa  in  the  spirit  that  the  Frenchman 
said  was  the  Englishman's  spirit:  "  Good 
morning,  it's  a  fine  day;  let's  go  out  and  kilt 
something." 

The  men  who  believe  in  the  study  of  tht- 
1^ living  manmial  and  the  living  bird,  the  hunt- 
linn  with  tile  field  glass  rather  than  with  the 
•  rifle,  know  the  necessity  of  museum  coUec- 
itions  of  mounted  specimens  in  order  that  field 
(■identification  may  be  made  certain  and  that 
Itlie  life  study  of  animals  may  be  stimulated. 
[The  mammaU  and  birds  collected  by  Mr. 
[Roosevelt  and  his  companions  will  be  turned 
lover  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washing- 
't^jn  as  a  part  of  its  educational  exhibit,  and 
tfor  the  use  of  students  who  need  such  mate- 
rial for  comparative  purposes. 

A  PURELY  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  true  natureluver  gets  the  zesr  of  the 
outdoor  life,  the  sense  of  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  things  that  means  ever>'thing  to 
him  from  a  trip  afield,  and  to  get  them  his 
■Tifle  docs  not  have  to  crack  every  time  a  twig 
breaks  or  a  leaf  stirs.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  companion  scientists  will  have  their  out- 
ing, and  they  will  collect  what  the  National 
Museum  wants  and  needs  without  mating 
a  shambles  out  of  the  African  fields. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  authorities  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  added  more  than  any  other 
man  to  our  knowledge  of  (he  big  game  mam- 
mals of  the  United  States.    His  African  trip 


CovrncI".  t^OS.  by  lUmi  t  Ewjnr. 
DR.    C    llAKT    MEKKIAM,    CHIEF    OF  THE    UKrrKD 
statf:s  BIOIXCICAL   SUR\tV. 

(Wllh  wbfim  Mr.  lloomvelt  ba»  eonMnlliil  n>g«nlliig 
tht  Ml'yaUac  (tccalts  or  tbv  .\frlmn  ripiilltlan.) 

probably  will  occupy  a  lirtlc  le-w  rhan  a  year, 
but  those  who  know  him  and  his  methods  be- 
lieve that  in  the  time  at  his  disposal  he  will 
use  his  hand  and  his  head  as  best  he  knows 
how  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  wild 
life  in  a  field  that  Is  new  to  him. 

There  is  nothing  novel  or  startling  in  this. 
plan  of  a  scientific  institution  to  >;end  a  cxil- 
lecttng    expedition    into    a    faraway    land. 
VVlicrc  the  scientific  returns  are  fairly  cer- 
tain to  be  valuable,  museum  authorities  have  h 
paid  the  entire  cost  of  collecting  enterprises  H 
and  have  held  die  money  to  be  well  spe-nt. 
lliirtcen    years   ago    the    Field    Columbian 
Museum  of   Chicago  sent   Dr.   Daniel    G. 
Klliut  and  Carl  E.  Akclcy  into  Africa  with 
a  large  train  of  attendants.    The  expedition 
cost  the  museum  much  money,  but  the  re- 
turns wTre  adequate.     Three  years  agn  the 
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ici^  frwrinition  dispatched  a  second  rx-  sprcics  encountered. — so  much  for  the  stones 

dition  into  Africa  undrr  the  leadership  of  of  intended  slaughter. 

r.   Akelo".  whci  was  accuiupanicd  by   Ed-  The  American  aimpantnns  of  Mr.  Ro05«- 

mund  Heller,  who  is  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Roosr*  \elr  will  be  Dr.  and  Col.  Edgar  A.  Mcams, 

vrlt's  compaiiiuns  on  the  forthcoming  trip.  United    Stares    Army    (retired);    EdmimJ 

The  wcond  enterprise  of  the  Chicago  mil-  Hrller  of  California,  a  trained  naturalist:  J. 


Icr 


:uni  was  as  succrss- 
il  an  the  fim,  and, 
fact,    experience 
u  shoivn  that  un- 
proprr    U-ader- 
lip  antl  with  prop- 
advance  srudy  of 
jnditions   that   are 
te\y     |o    he     met, 
lese  journeys  afield 
tlw    interest    nt 
ience    are    wortli 
iny       timeii       the 
mount    of    mono 
lat   they   co5t. 
The   African   e\- 
edititin  wilt  be  out- 
hy  the  Smith- 
inian     Institution, 
phich    will    deposit 
ic    specimens    that 
collected  in  the 
Inited    Slater    Na- 
fonal  Museum.  Mr- 
towevelt.  however, 
riil  pay  all  the  vx- 
of     himself 
id    his   son.    Ker- 
lit,   who  is  to  ac- 
jmpany     him.     In- 
line      nutfitting 
"and    transportation. 
The        Smithsonian 
Institution     is     re- 
jeved    of    this    cx- 
tnse,    one    that    it 
^ould  *   have      met 
;er]y  in  order  to 
irc    the    services 


Cepjrtjte  by  P»cli  lli'K.  N.Y. 

KEIMIT  ROOSEra.T. 

(Wbo  Will  BccoBipnnr  liU  fnilier  nnd  act  U  photog- 

r»|t)tt'r  i>r  ilti.'  ri|ii<<liiinn.) 


Alden  I.oring.an  ex- 
perienced col  lectorof 
small  mammals  and 
birds,  and  Kcrtnit 
Roosevelt,  who  will 
act  as  the  nfficial 
photographer  of  the 
expedition.  On  the 
other  side  of  the 
water  R.  J.  Cun- 
in^hamc,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  has 
guided  numerous 
hunting  parties  in 
.Africa  and  «ho  also 
is  an  txpcrtcnccd 
collector  of  natural 
histon.'  specimens, 
will  join  the  party 
as  guide  and  cara- 
\an  chief. 

About  the  first  of 
May  the  Americans 
expect  to  land  at 
Mombasa  in  British 
Kasr  Africa.  From 
this  point  north- 
westward runs  a. 
railroad  line  toward 
Uganda.  Upon 
both  sides  of  the 
railway  in  different 
places  and  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the 
year  there  is  excel- 
tenr  hunting.  It  is 
an  absolute  impossi- 
bility to  trace  exact- 
ly   the   path   of   the 


a  man  trained  as  is  the  President  to  the  Americans  through  the  hunting  fields.     Mr. 

ield  lite  and  to  the  pursuit  of  big  game.  Roosevelt  himself  knows  it  only  in  pan  and 

It  (\ill  be  the  endeavor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  it  may  be  t]iat  circumstances  will  comficl  a 

id  bis  companion  hunters  and  scientists  to  departure  from  such  of  the  line  of  march  as 

ecurc  for  the  National   Museum  an  adult  already  has  been  mapped  out.     It  is  practi- 

perimrn  of  each  sex  of  the  big  game  ani-  cally  certain  thitt  the  expedition  will  follow 

sals  which  they  may  find  in  the  course  of  the  line  of  tlie  Uganda  railroad  to  Nairobi 

leir    field    excursions.      Specimens   of   the  and  that  from  this  place  the  start  will  be 

kmalicr  mammals  and  the  birds  will  be  se-  made  for  the  interior. 

rurcd  if  possible.  There  will  be  no  other  kill-        It  is  well  within  the  possibilities  that  near 

ig  except  such  as  is  necessary  to  supply  the  the  first  stopping  place  the  Americans  may 

with  meat.     Two  spedmcns  of  each  find  many  of  the  animals  which  it  is  •■h»:ir 


purpose  to  secure  for  the  National  Museum, 
This,  however,  is  to  a  consiilerable  extent  a 
matter  of  chance,  but  whether  the  hunting 
there  be  good  or  bad  the  members  of  the 
party  will  prepare  themselves  for  other 
fields.  There  must  be  some  rifle  practice. 
The  hand,  no  matter  how  steady  and  experi- 
enced it  may  have  been  at  one  time,  loses  its 
cunning  from  months  of  inaction.  There 
will  be  target  practice  of  some  kind  before  the 
real  hunting  is  undertaken.  No  sportsman 
needs  to  be  told  what  the  loss  of  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  second  means  in  pressing  the 
trigger.  F.verj'  member  of  the  expedition  is 
a  good  shot,  but  a  good  shk)T  hecumes  tem- 
porarily an  tndiflferent  shot  in  the  dearth 
of  daily  practice. 

ROUTE  NOT  FULLY  DETERMINED. 

There  has  been  curiosity  about  the  exact 
trail  of  travel  of  the  African  expedition. 
Every  hunter  of  whatever  country  knows 
that  game  constantly  shifts  from  place  to 
place,  being  moved  to  change  by  drought,  by 
wet,  by  scarcity  of  food  or  by  persecution. 
Ciamc  may  be  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor- 
riiw.  HeiKT  it  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately 
the  localities  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  companions  will  hunt. 

Just  where  the  party  will  go  depends 
largely  upon  the  advice  of  R.  J.  Cuning- 
hame,  the  experienced  hunter  and  caravan 
chief.  It  is  believed  to  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
intention  to  get  at  some  distance  from  the 
railway  as  soun  as  possible  after  leaving 
Nairobi.  It  can  be  accepted  as  a  fact  tliat 
rhc  party  will  go  as  fast  as  conditions  per- 
mit to  the  place  where  it  hopes  to  get  the  best 
resuirs,  be  that  place  where  it  may,  provided 
of  course  that  it  is  within  striking  distance. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  in  mind  the 
country  towards  Kinunt  Kenia  and  Mount 
F.lgort  which  lie  north  of  the  railway.  It 
is  the  belief  of  many  sportsmen  that  there 
the  party  not  only  will  meet  with  many 
species  of  known  game,  but  that  well  up  on 
the  mountains  they  may  find  specimens  of 
new  animal  races.  The  Lake  Rudolph  coun- 
try, also  to  the  north  of  the  railroad,  has  its 
attractions,  and  may  afford  many  opportunl- 
iie&  of  securing  valuable  scientific  material. 

In  the  country  lying  along  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  Nairobi  to  the  nearest  point  on 
I^kr  V"irtoria  Nyanza  there  arc  to  be  found 
ordinarily  scores  of  species  of  African  game 
including  giraffes,  a  pair  of  which  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Americans  to  add  to  their  store. 
The  truth  k  that  all  of  the  country  which 
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MU.    IlU0:>tVI-4.T    IN    HUN'TiNG  COSIUMC 

I 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  party  is  to  pierce  at  times 
abounds  with  game.  It  is  likely,  however,  to 
be  distributed  and  for  this  reason  the  hunting 
patli  cannot  be  traced  in  a^lvancc. 


,j^ 
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Mr.  RocKCvcIt  liimscif  is  authorit>-  for  tlif 
statement  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  tcU 
just  where  he  and  his  cnmpantuns  will  gu. 
In  the  matter  of  his  itincraiy,  the  expedi- 
tion leader  ha;>  committed  himseU  only  thus 
far  in  a  letter  t<>  Vr.  Charles  D.  Walcott. 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

Qy  May  i  [  shall  Ian<l  at  Moni1>a9a  am)  s[>cn<l 
Ihe  iK-xt  few  nii>iitlis  titiulinK  and  iravcliiig  in 
Uritiih  and  German  l-Ia.*:  Africa;  jirobably  gtt- 
ing  thence  to  or  inward  L'ganila  with  the  ex- 
iwctatirtii  of  strikirig  tlu'  Nile  afxinl  iht  begin- 
iiinK  of  the  new  year,  and  then  wurkinc  Jotvn 
it,  witli  silk  iri|>^  at'ror  animals  am)  bird-s,  so 
as  In  cnnie  iHit  at  lidewaler,  .i.iy,  aliotit  Marcli  I. 
This  will  give  mc  ten  niontlis  in  Africa. 

NO  LACK  OF  BIG  GAME,  BITT  NO  TIGFRS. 

What  is  to  be  brought  hack  to  the  Na- 
tional Musejim  as  the  result  of  carrying  the 
American  rillc  into  Africa?  Jtidt;tnE  from 
the  comments  which  have  been  made  upon 
the  fortticomintr  jniirne\tni^  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  party,  it  would  seem  that  the 
avcrane  American  knows  (hat  there  are  ele- 
phants and  lions  in  Africa  and  that  here  his 
knowledcf  of  the  fauna  of  the  one  time  tiark 
continent  seems  tn  stop.  Mr.  Br>'an,  who  has 
not  lacked  companj'  in  his  belief,  is  on  rec- 
ord as  speaking  of  the  tigers  of  Africa. 
There  arc  no  tigem  of  Africa  unless  they 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  themselves  '*  in- 
cog"  ihrouyh  the  centuries.  The  Smith- 
sonian atitJMirities  doubtless  would  be  willing 
10  pay  a  pieiiiiuin  fur  an  Atrican-taken  tificr 
with  an  aflidavit  si)£ned  by  a  truthful  sci- 
entist, attached  to  its  tail. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
id  his  companions  will  baj:  either  lions  or 
lephants.  The  expedition's  leader  hopes 
'aironnly  that  he  uill  secure  specimens  of 
both  species,  but  elephants  and  lions  are  un- 
certain quantities:  it  may  be  that  they  will 
eUule  the  American  hunters,  though  they  will 
do  no  eluding  if  systematic  search  and  sys- 
tematic effort  can  prevent.  The  success  of 
the  expedition  does  nut  depend  in  the  least 
upon  the  taking  i)f  the  king  of  beasts  an<l  his 
)i~gcr  if  less  royal  neighbor.  Africa  is  a 
"continent  which  hohls  a  magnificent  supply 
of  game,  and  big  game  at  that.  Considering 
the  (Mssibllities  of  the  game  bag  of  the  ex- 
pedition the  lion  and  the  elephant  ntay  he 
ignored,  and  there  will  remain  a  multitude 
of  treasures  of  which  the  securing  of  only 
a  fractional  part  will  be  necessary'  lo  mark 
the  expedition  as  a  success. 

Rcc-cntly  it  was  staled  in  the  CofigrcK  of 
rf»e  United  States  that  there  is  no  such  thing 


as  3  white  rhinoceros.    Then:  were  no  Afr 
can  hunters  present  to  controvert  the  stat* 
ment,  hut  any  gooil  xoological  hook   wouli 
have  set  the  matter  right.    There  are  whji 
rhiniKcroscs   in   Africa   and    it    is   pos*ibIi 
although   not   probable,   that   the   Ainerlciin 
hunters  will  secure  a  pair.     Tht*se  animaU 
have    been    kille*!    off    largely    from     their 
original  range,  bur  it  i-s  more  than  half  sus- 
pected that  a  likely  white  rhinoceros  locality 
is  known  and  that  some  one  will  impart  its 
secret  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

There  is  the  other  rhinoceros  and  there  is 
the  hippoixitamus  and  there  are  giraffes  and 
leopards  and  zebras  and  buffaloes  and  Ijons 
and  elephants  and  nearly  forty  species  of  an- 
telopes which  come  under  the  general  head 
of  big  game. 


i 


ANTElX)PE-HUNTtNr^ 

The  antelopes  and  ga7.ellcs  of  Africa  form 
a  great  group  holding  a  deep  interest  for 
the  scientist  and  a  keen  interest  for  the 
sportsman.  The  antelopes  resemble  gener- 
ally the  deer  in  the  lightness  and  "  elegance 
of  their  forms,  and  in  their  agility."  The 
horns  of  the  antelopes  "  arc  solid  and  per- 
manent, srraighi  or  cur^'cd,  in  some  ^ccie« 
annulated ;  in  others  surrounded  by  a  ^iral, 
and  in  others  smooth." 

It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
slioot  the  African  antelopes.  The)'  are  shy, 
and  quicker  than  the  proverbial  chain  light- 
ning. Patience  and  haid  work,  a  quick  eye  ^m 
and  a  quick  finger  are  necessan,-  to  bring  Hj 
them  to  l>ag.  Kvery  member  of  ,VIr.  Roose-  i^ 
velt's  parly  Ls  a  good  shot  and  has  in  his  lime 
killed  game  every  whit  as  difficult  of  ap- 
proach and  as  quick  in  its  escaping  faculty  ^_ 
as  are  the  antelopes  of  Africa.  ^M 

In  the  countr>'  tn  which  the  mfmhcrs  of  ^^ 
the  American  expedition  wilt  do  their  hunt- 
ing there  are  tn  be  fuund  three  species  of  the 
hartcbeest,  the  roan  antelope,  the  sable  ante- 
lope, the  or>'x,  the  lesser  reed  buck,  the 
orihi,  the  stcinbuck,  the  water  buck,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  kudu,  the  eland,  the 
bushbuck,  the  gnu  or  white  throated  wilde- 
beest, and  enough  more  of  die  antelope  spe- 
cies to  make  the  list  count  up  nearly  to  the 
nvo-score  mark. 


PLANS  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  SPECIMENS. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  officials  and 
with  them  Mr.  Koteeveli  know  every  species 
of  big  game  which  it  It  likely  the  expedition 
may  secure.    As  for  the  expedition's  leader, 
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he  has  thr  name  of  every  speeds  of  antelope 
at  his  instant  commanJ  and  he  has  a  picture 
in  his  mind  of  every  kind  of  creature  that 
through  his  instrumentality  may  one  day  be 
added  to  the  National  Museum's  stores. 
Durinu  his  last  months  in  the  White  House 
a  portion  of  the  President's  time  was  given 
over  to  the  study  of  the  fauna  of  that  part 
of  Africa  which  the  American  caravan  will 
traverse.  The  smaller  mammals  anJ  the 
birds  have  not  been  left  out  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's calculations.  The  snVntlJic  interest 
in  a  wild  creature  is  not  i^auged  by  its  sixc; 
tlie  mouse  has  its  interest  no  less  than  the 
Hon. 

The  expedition  into  Africa  will  be 
equipped  thoroujjhly.  Everything  that 
knowledge  of  conditions  can  supijest  will 
have  its  place  in  the  outfit.  The  quarry  that 
is  secured  will  be  prepared  instantly  for 
transportation.  The  skins  and  the  hides  will 
be  salted  and  dried,  and  packed  in  a  way 
that  will  make  their  preservation  certain. 
Such  skeletons  as  arc  to  be  saved,  and  thr 
skulls  which  are  of  first  value  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  will  be  cared  for  as  only  field 
scientists  know  how.  It  is  a  fair  prophecy 
that  save  for  the  possible  occurrence  of  some 
disaster  which  neither  can  be  foreseen  nor 
provided  against,  the  collected  treasures  of 
the  African  trip  will  be  brought  to  Waahinn- 
ton  in  a  condition  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the 
Governinent  scientists. 

MR.  ROOSEVHLT's  COMPANIONS. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Smith- 
sonian African  Expedition  have  been  given. 
Something  of  the  personality  and  of  the  field 
achievements  of  the  hunter-scientists  is  worth 
while.  Of  Theodore  Roosc\eli  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write.  What  he  has  done  as  a 
scie[itist  and  as  a  hunter  is  known  to  all. 

Dr.  and  Col.  Kdgar  A.  Mearns,  Xlnireil 
States  Army  (retired),  is  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
V'ork  City.  He  has  bci.n  in  the  military 
service  for  twcntT,'-si-\'  years  and  during  that 
time  while  on  field  duty  and  on  detached 
servi<"e  he  has  pursued  his  r.oological  studies. 
Atlmirtedly  Dr.  Mrams  is  one  of  the  first 
field  naturalists  of  the  country',  and  his  re- 
ports and  books  are  acknowledged  authori- 
ties. His  publications  include  studies  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  plants.  He  was  the 
naturalist  accredited  by  the  Government  to 
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ri'tii!  army   aurirDi'n   nnd   Hrld   noturaliBt   wbo   will 
Rceoiopnny  tite  cspedltloo.) 

has  the  work  entitled  "  Mammals  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  of  the  United  States," 
This  work  includes  a  summary  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  region  covered,  with  a  list  of 
the  trees  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
boundary'.  Dr.  Mearns  knows  birds  as  he 
knows  mammals,  and  his  knowledge  of 
American  ornithology  is  second  to  none. 

This  army  officer  who  will  accompany 
Mr.  Roosevclr  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the 
ser\'ice  list.  He  is  inured  to  the  hardships  of 
field  life.  He  is  a  good  shot  and  a  good 
companion.  Of  him  a  Washington  scientist 
who  has  been  in  the  tield  with  him  time  and 
again  said  the  other  day:  "  He  is  the  kindest 
man  I  ever  knew.  If  it  is  cold  he  wants 
you  to  take  his  coat  in  addition  to  your  own; 
if  it  is  hot  he  wants  to  help  take  off  your 
coat  before  he  will  take  off  his  oivn.  He 
knows  notliing  of  contention  and  no  man 
can  be  found  to  make  a  better  camp  com- 
panion." 

Kdmund  Heller  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University  of  the  class  of  1901.     He  is  a 


the  Mexican  boundary  expedition,  and  as  the    thoroughly  trained  naturalist,  whose  spcctJ 
result  of  hb  researches  the  scientific  world    work  will  be  the  preparation  and 


prescrva- 


rhc  prrwnarion  of  skfns  In  all  climates, 
was  attachcij  for  some  timp  to  the  UnitE^ 
Stares  Biological  Sun-t)',  and  later  he  vrat 
connected  with  the  Bronx  Znolopical  Pxrk, 
Nrw  York  City.  Mr.  Lorinc  has  made 
(irlii  trips  in  variniii  parts  of  the  UntreJ 
Stat<?s,  HrJrish  America,  and  Mexico.  The 
Uniteil  States  Narionat  Miisenm  oocc  sent 
him  abroad  as  a  travclinj;  cuUe«"ior  of  sikudJ 
n^ammals.  In  three  months  of  field  wort  io 
Sweden,  Bclgiiirn,  Gcrmaiiy,  and  Switzer- 
land he  collected  and  shipped  900  specimcia 
all  carefully  prepared.  This  stands  as  ft 
iTcord-hreaicing  field  achievement.  Mtn  who 
liuve  been  in  the  (ield  with  Mr.  luring 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  discourape  hirn, 
and    that  his   hopefulness  and   spirit   maltr 
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fMr.  llcller'a  Hpeclol  fun'-tl-m,  n»  a  ineiiih^r  ut  lliv 
rxpi*dlfl[in,  will  Iw  till*  prvpiratlOD  of  Kpt'clmca*  of 
UrsB  nnlmalti.  > 

tion  of  specimens  of  tlie  large  animals  that 
the  expedition  secures.  Mr.  Heller  went 
with  Carl  E.  Alceley  into  Africa  on  a  col- 
lecting; trip  for  the  Field  Columbian  Mu- 
seum. The  expedition  vcas  successful  in 
ever}'  way.  Mr.  Heller  has  conducted  suc- 
cessful scientific  excursions  into  Alaska  and 
through  the  Death  Valley.  In  the  latter 
place  he  followed  the  irail  which  Dr.  C. 
Hart  Merriam,  of  the  Biological  Survey  of 
Washington,  had  taken  some  years  before 
and  in  a  large  measure  he  duplicated  the 
Merriam  collecting  achievement.  Mr.  Hel- 
ler has  explored  and  collected  in  Mexico  and 
in  Central  America,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that 
he  "  always  has  made  good."  He  has  the 
faculty  of  making  friends  and  never  in  the 
course  of  any  of  his  expeditions  has  there  been 
the  slightest  trouble  with  the  natives. 

J.  Alden  Loring,  of  Owego.  N.  Y.,  is 
known  as  a  successful  collector  of  birds  and 
small  mammals.  In  addition  to  this  Mr. 
Loring  b  a  field  naturalist  who  understands 


].   ALPKN    lUHlSt:. 
irullvriur  «>r  l)trd«  niiil  amall  maDinuiU.t 

things  cheerful  on  every  day  that  otherwise 
ivould  be  a  blue  day  in  camp. 

If  preparation,  enthusiasm,  energj-,  and 
ability  to  shoot  straijjht,  count  as  they  should 
count,  the  Smithsonian  African  Kxpedition 
under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
will  be  the  success  that  all  Americans  want 
it  to  be.  The  belief  is  strong  that  some 
fourteen  months  hence  a  natural  history  con- 
tribution of  inestimable  value  will  be  received 
by  (he  National  Museum. 
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BUMNO  <.AI.[1'-UKN1A   UKA»CiES    HIK   iilli'MEMlN   AN   I'P-TO-DATK   PACKING-HOUSE, 


IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  FRUIT-HANDLING. 


BY   FRANCIS    JOHN  DYER. 
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QONSIDER  what  it  wmiia  mean  to  the 
world  if  there  should  be  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  methods  of  handling  and  shipping 
that  the  finest  table  grapes,  peaches,  apricnts, 
jtrawberrics,  and  other  delicare  but  delicious 
horticultural  products  could  be  transjwrted 
from  their  native  vineyards,  orchards,  and 
terry-patches  to  the  remotest  markets  in  per- 
fect condition.  A  Georgia  peach  is  a  luscious 
but  a  delicate  thing.  Yet  an  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  it  is 
easier  to  get  a  ripe  Georgia  peach  from  New 
York  to  London  with  pro^wr  handling  than 
it  is  to  get  it  from  Georgia  to  New  York 
under  ordinary  shipping  conditions. 

It  may  seem  at  hrst  but  a  little  thing  to 
the  uninitiated;  in  reality,  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  new  century.  Set- 
ting aside  the  benefit  to  the  consumer, — for 
we  can  all  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having 
plenty  of  ripe  fruit  just  as  good  and  probably 
just  as  cheap  as  if  raised  in  the  country  adja- 
cent to  one's  place  of  residence.^ — consider 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  world's  com- 
merce. Fruit  culture  at  this  day  is  universal, 
■o  that  every  section  of  the  country  would 
benefit.    But  some  sections  are  better  suited 


to  fruit-growing  than  others,  and  certain 
fruits  grow  well  or  attain  their  best  perfec- 
tion only  in  certain  localities.  I*rc-eminent 
in  fruit  growing  is  California;  but  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  "^  ork,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
States  and  Territories  also  produce  fruit. 
The  apples  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  divide 
the  favor  of  rfie  public  with  rhose  from  Ore- 
gon's Rogue  River  Valley,  and  the  peaches 
of  Georgia  and  Delaware  and  Michigan  and 
Colorado  fight  for  suprcmac>'  in  the  markets 
with  those  from  California.  In  certain  lines 
the  latter  State  is  easily  first,  jTt.  with  all  of 
its  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  problem  how  to  get  California's 
fruit  crop  to  market  in  a  condition  fit  for 
consumption.  The  perishable  quality  of  rip«, 
or  even  of  partially  ripe,  fruit  has  always 
been  apparent,  and  so  it  came  that  the  grow- 
ers and  shippers  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
rely  on  sending  to  market  unripe  fruit  in 
refrigerator  cars  attached  to  fast  freight  or 
express  trains,  resulting  in  placing  before  the 
consumer  an  unsatisfactory  article  at  such  a 
heavy  cost  for  handling,  icing,  and   trans- 
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portation  that  the  grower  was  hrld  fortunate 
if  he  had  anything  at  all  left  for  himself  after 
paying  the  bills  charged  up  against  him. 
Added  to  tliis  was  a  constant  loss  from  decay 
in  transit^  which  was  often  a  heavier  tax 
than  any  other  on  tlic  receipts. 

While  the  value  of  the  fresh  fruit  crop  has 
grown  until  it  is  represented  b>'  hundreds  of 
miUions  of  dollars,  the  marketing  of  it  has 
gone  on  for  many  years  with  no  impnn'cmcnt 
of  importance  except  quicker  transportation 
and  the  adoption  of  refrigerating  and  cooling 
devices.  There  came  a  limit  to  developmeilt 
on  these  lines,  and  then  the  progressive  hor- 
ticulturists of  California  and  Florida,  care- 
fully inquiring  into  the  reasons  why  they 
failed  to  make  the  profit  that  seemed  possible 
with  oranges,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  so 
cheap  at  the  orchard  that  they  were  hardly 
worth  the  cost  of  picking,  and  selling  at  5 
cents  and  more  for  individual  fruits  in  New 
York,  decided  that  one  prime  reason  for  fail- 
ure to  get  their  share  of  the  profit  lay  in  the 
decay  of  the  fnn't  in  transit.  This  was  long 
after  distrust  of  the  middleman  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  California  fruit-growers' 
exchanges  for  the  marketing  of  tlicir  own 
fruit.  The  cxclianges  helped  but  ihey  did 
not  cure  all  the  troubles  of  the  growers;  so 
the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, was  called  on,  and  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  the  citrus  fruit-growers  he  sent  out 
expens  10  investigate  the  matter.  That  was 
the  beginning.  The  details,  worked  out  pain- 
fully, Ktenti^callv,  accurately,  untiringly,  by 
trained  men  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, can  be  had  by  any  one  who  cares  to 
aak  for  the  reports  made  by  them  to  their 
chief.  The  results  arc  what  the  public  and 
the  growers  care  for;  and  the  results  arc  of 
the  very  highest  importance. 

Like  many  other  scientific  discoveries,  that 
relating  to  the  proper  methods  of  handling 
and  marketing  fresh  fruit  seems  very  simple 
when  it  is  known,  yet  it  took  careful  study 
before  the  facts  were  disclosed.  The  secret, 
briefly,  consists  in  careful  handling  to  .ivoid 
injuring  the  fruit  before  shipment,  proper  and 
uniform  cooling  before  shipment,  and  co-ordi- 
nation by  the  various  agencies  hi^-ing  the  fruit 
in  charge  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  orchard 
until  it  gets  to  the  consumer.  Under  the 
time-honored  system  still  chiefly  in  practice 
the  orchardist  felt  that  he  had  done  his  part 
when  he  delivered  his  fruit  to  the  transporta- 
tion company ;  the  latter  took  the  fruit  and 
conveyed  it  in  refrigerated  cars  to  its  desti- 
nation,  feeling  that  its  task   was   properly 


fulfilled.  The  selling  agent  or  produce-man 
disposed  of  it  to  the  best  advantage,  deduct- 
ing losses  from  decay,  and  felt  that  his  wort 
was  complete.  The  producer  received  his  re- 
port of  losses  from  rot  more  or  less  incredu- 
lously, and  felt  that  there  was  bad  manage- 
ment or  dishonest)'  of  which  he  %vas  the  vic- 
tim. No  one  was  conscious  of  wrong  meth- 
ods. It  was  a  puzzling  problem,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  set  out  to  solve  iL 
Some  of  the  first  work  done  to  ascertain 
causes  of  decay  in  fruit  was  at  the  C^eneva 
Experiment  Station  in  New  "^'ork,  in  charge 
of  Prof.  N.  P.  Hedrick.  The  object  was  to 
asceruin  whether  apples  grown  in  ht^y 
culrivated  orchards  had  better  keeping  quali. 
ties  than  those  from  orchards  whicli  u-err 
sodded.  These  experiments  were  carried  on 
for  three  or  four  years,  and  satisfied  the 
department  that  while  apples  froni  gras»* 
grown  orchards  were  more  highly  colored, 
those  from  cultivated  orchards  kept  better. 

HANDI-ING   XEW  YORK   PEARS    FOR    EXPORT. 

Next  there  was  started  an  investigation  of 
conditions  governing  the  export  of  Bartlctt 
pears  from  western  New  ^'ork,  in  1902.  The 
problem  to  be  met  wi*:  how  to  prc\-ent  a  glut 
due  to  an  immense  production  of  Hartleit 
pears  for  several  successive  years  from  Michi- 
gan eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  espe- 
cially in  wTstern  New  York.  Commercial 
exports  of  pcarg  were  failures  because  the 
fruit,  packed  in  barrels,  arrived  in  London 
overripe  and  the  effort  to  ship  abroad  was 
practical ly  abandoned ,  al rhou gh  Calif orn ia 
pears,  shipped  in  boxes  and  half -boxes,  ar- 
rived in  London  in  fair  condition.  The 
Government  experts  took  up  the  question, 
and  sliippcd  a  fift>-barrcl  lot  of  pears  from 
Niagara  County,  New  ^'ork,  to  London.  The 
fruit  reached  its  destination  in  fair  condition 
and  netted  a  good  profit.  The  next  year 
pears  were  shipped  in  carload  lots,  some  in 
barrels  and  some  in  boxes  and  half-boxes- 
The  fruit  in  boxes  fetched  the  highest  price 
of  any  carload  shipped  that  year  from  Niag- 
ara County,  so  that  the  commercial  shippers 
were  encouraged  to  step  in,  and  they  dc\-el- 
oped  a  large  export  business  in  liartlett  pears. 
The  experts  under  Mr.  Powell  continued 
their  ex[>crimmtal  work  in  storage,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  failure  of  the  fruit  to  carry 
well  in  barrels  was  due  to  the  f.-ict  that  there 
was  MMi  large  a  mass  of  fruit  to  cool  quickly 
and  uniformly.  After  storage  the  fruit 
around  the  outside  of  the  barrel  w.is  found  to 
be  found,  while  that  in  the  center  was  over- 
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ripe.  As  the  fruit  softened  it  became  more 
compact,  allowing  the  sound  fruit  ro  shake 
about  with  resulting  bruises,  from  which  rot 
developed. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments  there  ha$ 
been  a  wider  sale  for  Bartlerts  with  no  glut 
of  fruit  in  the  American  markers.  Of  course, 
it  is  recognized  that  pressure  from  California 
has  decreased  because  of  the  pear  blight,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  market  is 
higli  enough  to  warrant  it,  pears  arc  shipped 
to  London  with  good  success.  The  with- 
drawal of  New  York  pears  from  the  markets 
of  the  Middle  West  has  been  a  great  licncfit 
to  Michigan,  which  State  now  supplies  the 
bulk  of  the  Bartlctts  consumed  in  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  all 
the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  market  for  winter  apples  has  been  simi- 
larly benefited. 

COOLING  GEORGIA  PEACHES  IS  TRANSIT. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  achieved  in  the 
Northern  fruit  fields,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  turned  its  attenrion  to  the  Geor- 
gia peach  situation.  In  Georgia  the  peach 
crop,  ranging  from   1 500  to  5000  carloads, 


ripens  mostly  in  July,  and  it  reaches  market 
practically  within  a  period  of  four  weeks. 
Evidently  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
crop  shall  be  distributed  .is  widely  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  prevent  a  glut  fn  any  market. 
This  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  humidity 
usually  prevailing  when  the  fruit  ripens.  To 
prevent  the  growth  of  fungi,  particularly  the 
brown  rot,  which  is  more  rapid  when  humid- 
ity prevails,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
cool  the  fruit  quickly  and  uniformly.  For- 
merly this  \vas  attempted  by  putting  tlie 
freshly  picked  fruit  in  refrigerator  tars,  but 
in  studying  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  a.t 
different  points  in  transit  the  fact  was  shown 
that  while  the  lower  tiers  were  cooled  quick- 
ly, the  upper  tiers  cooled  much  more  slowly. 
In  consequence,  the  upper  tiers  continued  to 
ripen  after  the  lower  tiers  were  almost  at 
freezing  point,  and  on  arrival  of  the  fruit  at 
its  destination  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  overripe  fruit 
while  the  lower  tiers  contained  fruit  which 
was  in  first-class  condition.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  rea.son  for  this  was  that  the 
ice  capacit)'  of  the  cars  was  insufficient  to  cool 
the  entire  carload  quickly  enough  to  stop 
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ripening  in  transit.  Fxperiments  demon- 
str3tr«i  the  fact  that  with  quick  cooling  the 
ripening  in  transit  could  be  greatly  retlucrd, 
the  temperature  would  be  maintained  at  a 
uniform  degree,  and  the  fruit  would  arrive 
in  much  better  condition.  Formerly  the  only 
way  known  to  the  growers  to  prevent  cxccs- 


HELPIXC  CALIFORNIA  ORAXGE-OHOWfiJtS. 

It  was  after  these  inTestig:acions  had  sati»- 

fied  the  officials  and  scientists  of  the  Drpan- 
mcnt  of  Agriculture  that  they  wrrt  on  the 
ri(jlit  track,  that  they  decided  to  take  up  siic- 
ilar  work  in  California,  where  chree-founI» 


sive  decay  in  transit  was  to  pick  the  fruit  be-    of  the  orange-Krowcrs  were  united  in  the  ex- 


Jorc  it  was  matured,  which  lowers  the  whole- 
somenefs  and  attractiveness  of  the  fruit,  and 
hinders  the  widening  of  the  market. 

THE   department's   REFKICERATINC  CAR. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  ivay  of  ^plying 
tbc  principles  evolved  by  the  department's 
experts  is  that  the  growers  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  having  cooling  plants, 
and  the  question  of  cost,  where  the  plants 
could  be  used  for  such  a  short  time  each  >Tar 
at  a  serious  one.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  having  built  a  refrigerator  car 
which  is  really  a  miniature  refrigerating 
plant  in  a  car,  for  use  in  the  field  where  the 
jfruit  is  picked  and  packed,  ^\^!ethcr  the 
fruit  should  be  cooled  before  or  after  loading, 
and  other  details,  are  still  to  be  worked  out. 


changR?,  enabling  experiments  to  he  earned 
on  with  a  unanimity  of  purpose  not  atiftift- 
able  where  every  man  was  working  out  his 
own  destiny  in  his  own  primitive  way.  Mr, 
G.  Harold  Powell  w-as  assigned  to  this  »vurk 
as  pomologist  in  charge  of  fruit  transporta- 
tion and  storage  invesrigatinns-  Under  Afr. 
Powell's  direcrion  this  work  was  carried  on 
in  all  parts  of  the  citrus  belt,  especially  tn 
Riverside,  which  has  20/xx>  acres  of  dtnis 
fruits  and  is  in  the  very  center  of  tbc  citrus 
industry.  It  was  due,  in  fact,  to  \Ir.  J.  H. 
Reed,  a  Riverside  grower,  that  this  w-ork  was 
undertaken  at  all.  And  the  orange  industry 
certainly  was  worth  succoring,  for  there  were 
75,txxi  acres  devoted  to  it  in  California  by 
between  5000  and  6000  orchardists,  %vho  an- 
nually send  to  market  some  30,000  carloads 


Mr.  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  who  has  diargc  of  the   of  fruit,  or  about  10,000,000  boxes,  worth  at 


field  investigation  work,  says  that  the  benefit 
to  date  is  to  emphasize  tlie  importance  of 
getting  the  fruit  quickly  into  an  iced  car. 
Formerly  there  was  no  hurr>'  in  handling. 
Swnetimes,  now,  wl»en  the  humidity  and  heat 
are  great,  shippers  will  not  put  tlte  full  load 
into  the  car,  thereby  reducing  the  total  heat 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  fruit,  and  when 
the  fruit  reaches  its  destination  the  top  tiers, 
which  are  ripest,  are  sold  first. 


eSfKHIMENrAU    PKFjriXtUNG    PLANT,    L'SU)   AT    Utt    A^^*KlXb,    l_AU,   lU 
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wholesale  something  like  $30,000,000. 

Under  the  scientific  investigation  by  Mr. 
Powell  and  his  staff  of  assistants,  whose  de- 
ductions were  finally  made  from  result*  noted 
in  about  500  shipments  of  oranges  to  New 
York,  handled  in  different  waj's,  it  was  dem- 
onstrated that  decay  in  oranges  was  due  al- 
most entirely  to  careless,  Ignorant  and  un- 
skillful handling.  It  was  shown  that  unin- 
jured fruit  under  fairly  favorable  conditions 
was  practically  Immune  to 
decay.  Once  the  tender 
skin  of  the  orange  was 
punctured  or  abraded,  de- 
cay set  in.  Then  Mr. 
PobtM  showed  by  actual 
tests  that  from  10  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  fruit  was 
damaged  either  by  thorn 
bruises,  by  the  clippei^ 
used  in  cutting  it  from 
the  trees,  or  by  gravel  in 
the  boxes  before  it  left 
the  orchard.  Growers 
found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  injuries  shown 
rhrni.  usually  slight,  con- 
rlcmned  the  fruit  to  dc- 
r.ivi  but  this  W.TS  proved 
by  hundreds  of  actual  tests 
in     which     the    growers 
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A  TYPICAL  SCENE   IN   THE  fAI.IFURNIA  CITKUS   HELT. 
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and  shippers  participated.  Several  boxes  full 
of  the  Jamaijcd  fruit  and  several  others  filled 
with  fruit  apparently  perfect  would  be  stored 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  that  would 
obtain  in  a  car  diirinE  transit  to  market,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  most  of  the  oranges 
in  the  damaned  lot  would  be  found  defayrd, 
while  in  the  undamaged  lot  tlicre  would  be 
no  decay  except  in  a  very  few  specimens, 
where  the  fun^^us  growth  would  be  found 
trntrrrd  in  a  wound  so  small  that  it  had  been 
overlooked  when  the  fruit  bad  been  selected 
for  the  test.  By  making  actual  tests  like 
these,  Mr.  Powell  compelled  the  growers  to 
locate  the  blame  for  rotted  fruit  where  it 
belonged. 

With  the  cause  of  the  trouble  hicatcd.  it 
became  a  question  whether  that  cause  could 
Iw  eliminated.  Naturally  opinions  differed. 
Some  of  the  more  prngrrssive  growers  dctrr- 
niined  that  there  should  hv  more  care  in  pick- 
ing and  packing.  In  orchards  where  the 
proportion  of  d.imaged  fruit  bad  been  from 
lo  to  30  per  cent.,  that  proportion  was  re- 
duced with  better  methods  to  2  or  ^  per 
cent.t  and  in  certain  instances  to  less  than  i 
per  cent.  The  incrcised  cost  of  the  Iwttcr 
work  was  but  a  trifle  otmpared  w'itU  the 
benefits. 

One  man  who  bad  invested  over  $100,000 
in  orange  groves  had  been  io^ing  ntwut  40  per 
cent,  of  his  shipments  through  decay,  and  the 


trade  bad  grown  so  auspicious  of  his  brand 
that  it  did  not  care  to  liandle  it.  tic  called 
on  Mr.  Powell,  who  told  him  that  his  meth- 
ods were  all  wrong,  and  going  with  him  from 
the  tree  where  tlie  fruit  was  being  picked 
through  ever}'  step  of  the  work  to  tliL-  final 
shipment  of  the  lo:idcd  car,  be  showed  how 
improvement  could  be  made.  That  man  had 
the  courage  to  stup  all  operations  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season,  alter  the  equipment  of  his 
packing-hou!ie  and  the  manner  of  handling 
fruit,  and  when  he  began  again  to  ship,  his 
fruit  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  market  and 
remained  there  for  the  entire  season, 

P'omierly  every  grower  picked  and  sent 
his  fruit  to  the  packing- house,  if  he  belonged 
lo  an  exchange,  and  was  credited  with  the 
weight  due  him  in  each  grade  after  the  ex- 
change had  graded  it.  In  the  settlement  he 
got  his  pro  rata  of  the  returns.  Mr.  Powell 
found  that  some  growers  turned  in  fruit  free 
from  H-Qunds  or  abrasions;  other*  turned  in 
fruit  >o  per  cent,  or  more  of  which  was  dam- 
aged by  the  clippers  or  otherwise.  He  also 
found  that  some  pickers  did  not  damage  the 
fruit,  while  others  jabbed,  cut,  and  slashed 
half  of  what  tliey  handled.  As  a  result  of 
this  discx>ver>',  the  excliangcs  have  taken 
charge  of  the  picking;  they  furnish  help  when 
required,  and  it  is  all  done  systematically, 
with  care,  with  some  more  expense,  but  with 
much  better  financial  results. 
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But,  important  as  it  was,  tht&  was  only  the 
first  step.  As  the  rwult  of  funhcr  investi- 
gations it  was  found  that  in  the  packing- 
houses, equipped  often  with  complex  and  ex- 
tensive machinerj'  for  grading,  washing, 
brushing,  packing,  and  boxing  oranges,  the 
fruit  was  further  damaged  by  the  processes 
used.  Once  convinceil  of  this  fact,  a  general 
overhauh'ng  and  even  rebuilding  of  the  pack- 
ing-houses began.  During  the  past  year 
alone,  this  work  has  been  carried  on  at  an 
expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Anoihcr  fact  demonstrated  was  that  the 
temperature  of  fruit  at  the  time  of  shipment 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.  Experiments 
to  determine  this  were  made  on  an  extensive 
Bcale.  It  was  shown  that  in  a  cool,  dry  at- 
mosphere even  Injured  fruit  will  carry  a  long 
distiuice  before  showing  signs  of  decay,  and 
uninjured  fruit  will  keep  indefinitely.  The 
effect  of  loading  fruit  already  at  a  high  tem- 
perature from  warm  packing- ho  uses  into  un- 
cooled  cars  was  carefully  watched.  Fruit 
delivered  without  being  heated  and  kept  as 
cool  as  practicable  until  loaded  in  the  car, 
and  other  iniit  artificially  cooled  to  thirty- 
five  or  forty  degree-s  before  loading,  were 
tested,  with  significant  results.  These  ex- 
periments were  repeated  until  there  was  no 
possible  question  of  the  reduced  amount  of 
decay  when  the  fruit  was  started  on  its  long 
journey  at  a  low  temperature.  For  four  sea- 
sons, with  the  co-operation  of  growers  and 
transportation  companies,  test  cars  were  sent 
on  under  these  varying  conditions  as  to  tem- 
perature when  started,  often  with  an  expert 
attending  the  train,  carefully  noting  the  tem- 
perature at  frequent  intervals,  until  the  fruit 
reached  its  destination.  The  important  de- 
duction was  that  precooled  fruit  suffered 
much  less  decay  than  that  not  precooled. 
Another  result  was  to  explode  the  fallacy 
that  it  was  necessary*  to  keep  fruit  in  the 
packing- houses  for  several  da>^  bcfo"c  ship- 
ping tn  "cure"  it  and  improve  its  snipping 
qualities.  The  fniit  is  now  shipped  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  picked,  and  so  perfect 
is  the  system  of  the  packers  that  if  it  be  found 
at  ten  n'cbxrk  that  the  fniit  is  coming  in  too 
fast,  picking  can  be  stopped  in  all  the  or- 
chards before  twelve. 

Primarily,  the  gain  (o  the  most  careful 
growers,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the 
best  business  men  among  them,  from  the  more 
careful  and  intelligent  handling  of  their  fruit, 
has  been  from  2S  cents  to  $i  a  box;  but  to 
average  the  small  growers  with  the  big,  and. 
the  careless  with   the  careful,  the  average 


saving  would  be  leas.  Hourcverj  vvich  an 
annual  pack  of  10,000,000  boxes,  it  would  be 
needful  to  save  but  10  cents  on  each  box  to 
make  the  benefit  to  the  whole  industry  readi 
a  round  million  dollars  every  year. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  oran^-gTYiw- 
ers,  packers,  and  shippers,  and,  tn  fact,  ibc 
whole  business  community'  of  California,  are 
grateful  to  the  Government  and  to  Mr. 
Powell  and  his  able  associates  for  research 
work  which  inures  so  greatly  to  their  benefit. 

Secondarily,  of  course,  the  gain  from  these 
investigations  must  inure  to  all  humanity; 
for  their  effect  will  be  far-reaching.  The 
work  done  in  the  interest  of  the  orange- 
growers  but  followed  tlic  general  lines  Mr. 
Powell  had  laid  down  in  the  similar  in\xstf- 
gation  he  undertook  to  learn  about  the  causes 
of  decay  in  apples  in  cold  storage.  He  is  now 
investigating  causes  of  decay  in  California 
peaches  and  table  grapes. 

BXPERIMENTIN'Q    WITH    OTHER    CALIFORNU 
FRt'ITS. 

California  has  nearly  8,000,000  peach 
trees  in  orchard,  and  in  one  year  it  has 
shipped  East  1946  carloads  of  fresh  peaches, 
the  gross  value  of  which  was  about  S20.000,- 
000.  The  shipments  of  table  grapes  from 
California  now  amount  to  about  3500  car- 
loads a  year,  but  the  shippers  say  that  if  the 
fruit  could  be  delivereil  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Slates  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition 
the  shipments  might  easily  reach  10,000  car- 
loads annually.  This  problem  of  transporta- 
tion Is  now  being  solved.  From  the  research 
work  already  accomplished  it  is  pretty  defi- 
nitely settled  that  decay  in  grapes  begins  in 
split  or  broken  berries,  and  that  if  there  be 
no  mechanical  abrasion  of  the  berry  or  stem, 
due  to  improper  methods  of  handling  and 
preparing  for  market,  the  spores  of  the  mold 
which  causes  decay  cannot  find  lodgment  for 
propagation. 

Experiments  with  grapes,  both  as  to  cold 
storage  and  transportation,  were  continued 
all  through  the  season  of  1908.  Experiments 
already  conducted  have  demonstrated  that 
with  careful  handling  grapes  will  keep  from 
two  to  four  months  longer  than  when  han- 
dled under  ordinary  conditions. 

With  such  promising  beginnings,  it  is 
probable  that  the  aid  of  scientific  investiga- 
tors will  be  inN-oked  by  growers  and  shippers 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  everjwhere  for  the 
extension  of  markets  and  the  annihihition 
of  seasons  in  what  now  are  "  seasonable 
products," 
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npHE  tramp  question  has  been  for  fifty 
years  an  apparently  unsolvable  one  in 
America.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
administration  of  law  has  not  been  able  to 
cope  with  it.  Workhouses,  jails,  and  prisons 
have  not  diminished  the  number  of  tramps. 
Charitable  societies  long  ago  gave  up  in  de- 
spair all  idea  of  attempting  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion either  by  the  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary methods  of  charity.  To  the  railroads 
the  tramp  problem  has  been  an  ever-present 
and  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  railroad  corporations  of  the  United  States 
suffer  an  annual  loss  of  $25,000,000  by  rea- 
son of  the  depredations,  intentional  or  un- 
intentional, of  the  army  of  tramps.  This, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  estimate  made  by  Major 
Pangborn,  representing  President  Murray, 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections at  Minneapolis  in  June,  1907. 

This  $25,000,000  yearly  loss  represents 
property  destroyed  or  taken  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  losses  are  continuous  from 
explosions  or  flames  due  to  careless  lighting 
of  fires  by  tramps.  Robberies,  obstruction 
of  tracks,  interference  with  signals,  stopping 
of  trains,  injurmg  and  frequent  killing  of 
employees,  and  wrecks  which  entail  large 
immediate  loss  and  heavy  suits  for  damages, 
— these  are  some  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  doings  of  tramps.  The  immense  num- 
ber of  tramps  trespassing  upon  railroads,  and 
the  fatalities  which  overtake  many  of  them, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years  recently  23,964  trespassers 
were  killed  and  25,236  injured  while  steal- 
ing rides  on  railroads.  Most  of  them  were 
tramps. 

MORE  THAN  HALF  A  MILLION  VAGRANTS. 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  there 
is  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  tramps  in  the 
United  States.  This  figure  is  calculated  by 
taking  as  a  basis  the  number  of  tramps  killed 
on  the  railroads  every  year  and  multiplying 
it  by  the  proportion  of  train  men  killed  in 
the  year  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
train  men  employed.  But  it  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  the  number  at  present  reaches 
nearer  a  million  than  500,000.    The  recent 


industrial  depression  added  large  accessions. 
Reports  from  railway  agents  throughout  the 
country  show  that  never  in  the  history  of  the 
railroads  was  so  large  a  number  of  tramps 
met  with. 

A  large  proportion  are  youths  ranging 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Be- 
ginning with  a  yearning  for  adventure,  about 
one-half  quit  the  nomadic  life  and  return  ^ 
home,  or  settle  down,  while  the  remaining 
half  become  inveterate  tramps  and  gradually  ^^ 
tend  from  vagrancy  into  a  career  of  crime 
or  semi-crime.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
tramps,   however,   are   adults   and    comprise  . 

every  species  from  men  who  will  not  work   L^ 
or  who  have  become  chronically  unfitted  for 
work,  to  those  who  are  innocent  victims  of 
downright  adversity. 

Both  the  charitable  societies  and  the  rail- 
road corporations  have  long  desired  some 
practicable  method  of  dealing  effectively  with 
all  aspects  of  the  tramp  problem.  If  it  could 
be  done  the  charitable  societies  would  be  re- 
lieved of  a  burdensome  drain  upon  their  time 
and  resources,  and  railroads  would  benefit  by 
the  stoppage  of  the  great  losses  and  annoy- 
ances to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
while  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint  the 
tramp  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
gain his  standing  in  society.  Hitherto  all 
experiments  have  failed.  The  committing  of 
the  tramp  as  a  vagrant  to  the  workhouse  or 
jail  is,  of  course,  an  old  method.  More  re- 
cent expedients  are  the  municipal  lodging- 
houses  and  work-yards  run  by  charitable 
societies.  These,  while  of  some  effect,  have 
been  utterly  impotent,  considering  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole. 

The  charitable  societies  and  the  railroads 
believe  that  they  have  at  last  come  upon  a 
plan  which  is  quite  certain  to  prove  effi- 
cacious. This  plan  is  a  transplanting,  with 
certain  modifications  suitable  to  American 
conditions,  of  the  tramp  colony  idea  already 
in  force  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land. Since  the  instituting  of  these  colonies 
vagrancy  has  been  unknown  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  although  they  have  certain  features 
which  cannot  well  be  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try, the  general  plan  of  these  European  ex- 
periments will  be  followed. 


\'(Jn  tills  coloBjr.  accordloK  to  the  latest  official  nrport. 
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H        vsw  York's  proposed  cotoKiBS. 

H  The  first  step  toward  the  establishment  oi 
tramp  colonies  In  America  has  been  taken  in 
New  York.  Such  public-spirited  men  as 
Edmond  Kelly,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Robert 
W.  de  Foresr,  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  and  oth- 
ers have  joined  with  all  of  the  charitable 
societies  and  the  railroad  lines  in  drawing 
up  a  bill  which  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Legislature.  That  this  bill  will  become  a 
law.  ii  not  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
eventually,  is  regarded  as  certain.  Railroad 
corporations  which  have  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence at  Albany  h.i\T  enthusiastically 
pledged  their  support.  In  fact,  their  attor- 
neys assisted  in  drawing  up  the  bill  and  in 
suggesting:  some  of  its  most  Important  fea- 
tures. The  New  York  Central,  the  Erie, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
and  other  railroads  have  definitely  and 
specificallv  c'vcn  assurance  that  thry  will  do 
their  utmost  to  have  the  colony  system  estab- 
lished. It  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will 
be  introduced  throuRhoul  the  United  States. 
What  arc  the  provisions  of  this  bill  ?    The 


THE  GROUNDS    AND   BUIUHNCS    OF   THB    STATE 
tflaued  la   IIXKI,  Ihon*  wrre  4103  iBmates,  of  whom 

measure  appropriates  $750,000  to  establish 
three  tramp  colonies,  one  pear  New  York 
City,  the  second  in  the  neighborhood  of  Al- 
bany, and  the  third  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo. 
Part  of  this  fund,  it  is  proposed,  will  be  used 
in  buying  sufficient  areas  of  waste  land  for 
the  colonies,  and  the  remainder  for  tlie  erec- 
tion of  necessary  buildings.  The  Governor 
ts  to  appoint  five  men  who  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Labor  Colonies,  and 
who  are  to  serve  without  pay.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  obviate  purely  political 
appointments  and  to  secure  competent  offi- 
cials. These  colonics,  the  bill  sets  forth,  arc 
to  he  devoted  to  the  detention,  reformation, 
and  instruction  of  pentous  convicted  oH 
vagrancy,  habitual  drunkenness,  and  viola*! 
tion  of  section  426  nf  the  Penal  Code.  Thiii 
section,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  particular  one' 
covering  offenses  against  railroads,  such  as 
trespassing,  theft,  and  other  crimes.  All 
three  colonies  are  to  be  places  of  compulsory 
detention.  Magistrates  are  to  have  the  full 
power  of  fixing  the  duration  of  sentence,  al- 
though no  sentence  is  to  evceed  two  years. 
Any  inmate  will  be  able  to  get  a  parole  upon 
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TXAMf   COLONY    AT    MEBXPLAS.    PH,titUM. 
^800  wor(>  Inrnllils.     Tbt  totnl  ar»  of  the  colony  at  SiforxpUA  la  502.0  I)«rtltr«fi,  or  ipproxlmatclj  1484  oc-rM.) 

giving  proofs  of  good  behavior  and  if  the  of  fines  to  be  imposed  at  his  discretion.    Any 

trustee*  are  convinced  that  he  will  not  vio-  tnunp  who  violates  the  terms  of  his  condi- 

late  the  law.    But  if  any  tramp  attempts  to  rional   release  is  lo  forfeit  all  that  he  has 

[jescapc  from  the  colony  in  which  he  is  con-  earned. 
fined,  he  is  to  be  subject  to  a  term  in  State 


I  prison  for  a  period  of  from  one  ro  three  years. 
The  colonies  are  to  be  more  agricultural 
I'than  industrial.  The  aim  will  be  to  subor- 
[dinate  the  industrial  features  to  the  agricul- 
tural. Competition  with  free  labor  will  be 
Strictly  avoided.  Waste  land  will  be  re- 
claimed and  cultivated  as  truck  gardens.  It 
[is  believed  that  the  Lirge  cities  arc  able  to 
[absorb  so  much  produce  thai  these  gardens 
I  will  not  interfere  with  the  trade  of  small 
[farmers.  Probably  the  entire  product  of  the 
colonies  may  be  supplied  to  State  institutions. 
Everj'  inmate  is  to  be  paid  for  his  labor,  and 
the  cumulative  amount  given  to  him  when 
be  is  released.    Hiis  compensation,  it  is  pro- 

•vided,  shall  be  based  upon  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  work  performed  and  "  also  on 
the  willingness,  industry,  and  good  conduct" 
of  the  inmate.  In  place  of  other  penalties 
and  punishments  the  superintendent  of  each 
■  colony  is  empowered  to  maintain  a  system 


EiniOPEAK   EXPERIENCE. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  is 
that  allowing  the  trustees  to  appoint  as  ad- 
viser any  person  who  has  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  in  any  similar  institution  outside  of 
the  United  States.  In  Kurope  a  number  of 
tramp  colonies  arc  in  successful  operation, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  engage  an  expert 
from  one  of  them  to  initiate  a  similar  system 
here.  Mr.  Edmond  Kelly,  who  for  years 
has  been  studying  these  European  colonics 
and  has  personally  visited  all  of  them,  says 
that  "  if  American  l^islatures  vixre  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand  vagabondage  and  all  its 
attending  evils  would  disappear  like  magic 
from  American  soil,— as  it  has  already  dis- 
appeared in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  not  only  have  labor  colonics  rid 
the  streets  and  highways  of  tramps  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  but  they  have  done  so  m-, 
rxpenswf/y    in    Switzerland."      Mr.    KcUy 
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goes  on:  "  If,  therefore,  by  the  introduction 
of  labor  colonies  the  community  can  be  re- 
lieveii  of  the  enormous  expense  in  money  and 
human  life  that  attends  on  the  present  tramp 
system  .  .  .  and  if  incidentally  the 
youths  who  constitute  a  larjjc  percentage  of 
the  present  tramp  army  can  be  rescued,  and 
out  of  the  remainder  all  who  arc  capable  of 

»  reform  can  be  reformed :  if.  too,  tlic  substitu- 
tion of  the  labor  colonics  for  workhouses 
and  almshouses  can  t;rcatly  diminish  the 
dreariness   and    expense    of    the    institutions 

».    .     .     it  seems  as  though  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  tried." 
In  many  respects  these  Continental  tramp 
colonies  have  been  so  successful   that    Kn^- 
land  recently  sent  a  commission  to  invesli- 

»gate  and  report  on  them.  But  it  is  well  un- 
derstofjd.  so  far  as  tlic  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, that  a  number  of  their  features  arc 
not  suitable  to  American  conditions. 

Pit  was   Holland  which   first  took  the  in- 
itiative of  establishing  tramp  colonics,  and 
\y  it  was  in  that  country  where  it  was  first 

t  proved  that  labor  colonics  could  be  used  in 
ridding  the  streets  and  hi^ihways  of  tramps. 
One  serious  defect,  however,  in  the  Dutcli 
system  is  the  absence  of  measures  designed 
distinctively  to  reform  the  inmates.  The 
Belgium  colony  sy:»teni  has  also  its  disadvan- 
tages along  with  its  advantages.  It  is  a  di- 
rect outgrowth  of  the  Holland  system.  'Ilic 
I  Belgian  colonies  at  Merxplas  arc  chiefly  in- 
dustrial.   Agriculture  occupies  a  minor  part. 


But    they  are  very   remarkable    instituDOfi* 
and  invaluable  as  object-lessons. 

BELGIU.M'S   I.SDI.'STR1AL    COLONIES. 

Practically  every  trade  is  carried  on  at 
Merxplas.  "  The  enormous  biu'ldings,"  sa>i 
Mr.  Kelly,  "of  which  Merxplas  is  com- 
posed, are  the  work  of  the  vagabonds.  Ther 
have  built  the  gas  house  and  the  machion 
used  on  the  place,  including  the  most  deli- 
cate electrical  apparatus.  It  was  among  the 
vagabonds  that  were  found  the  architects 
who  drew  up  plans  for  the  buildings,  thf 
draughtsmen  who  furnished  the  designs  fcir 
their  carpets,  and  the  sculptors  who  modeled 
the  statues  that  decorate  tlicir  chapel.  Every 
kind  of  weaving  is  done  at  Merxplas.  fjoiD 
the  commonest  to  the  most  perfected.  'I'ilo, 
too,  are  manufactured  there  of  ever>'  degree 
of  quality  and  style;  also  wagons,  buttons, 
hags,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles." 
Merxplas  is  a  very  large  colony,  accommo- 
dating from  five  to  six  thousand  inmate*. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Merxplas  system 
could  not  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  The  establishment  of  sucli  an  Indus- 
trial colony  here  would  bring  it  into  in^^tant 
and  intense  conflict  with  the  labor  unions. 
Moreover,  the  disciplinary  system  of  milirary 
surveillance  there  is  not  considered  com- 
patible witli  American  ideas.  Still  further, 
the  labor  at  Merxplas  is  exjVloited  by  out- 
side contractors  who  thus  get  articles  manu- 
factured   cheaply    and    sell    them    at    dear 
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TKAUPS   WORKING  ON  THE  HOAP  IN  TSE   TRAUP  COLONY  AT  WITZWYL,  SWTTZERLANP. 


prices  to  tlie  public.  Another  ground  for  tons  are  embraced  in  the  Swiss  Intercantonal 
cridcisin  is  the  fact  that  an  industrial  col-  Union  of  Travelers'  relief  book.  'ITiis  book 
ony  demands  skilled  labor,  while  the  greater  sets  forth  all  of  the  facts  necessary  to  iden- 


part  oj  the  army  of  tramps  is  unskilled. 

ffARuMINC    PREFERRED  TO   MANUPACTURINO. 

"Although,"  Mr.  Kelly  comments,  "the 

I  opinion  largely  prevails  that  manufacture  is 

more  profitable  than  agriculture,  yet  on  a 

careful  examination  of  the  subject  it  will  be 

found  that  while  land  is  a   difficult  thing 

ifrom  which  to  derive  income,  it  is  an  easy 

fdting   from   which   to  derive   nourishment. 

■Thus  agriculture  is  better  suited  to  a  colony 

tof    tramps    than    manufacture.      To   make 

loney  out  of  manufacture,  it  is  essential  tliat 


tify  its  bearer  and  certify  to  his  good  faith. 
Its  possession  enables  him  to  travel  through 
the  fourteen  cantons  without  any  work  what- 
ever being  exacted  from  him.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  passport  feature  in  America, 
however,  is  not  considered  advbable  or  de- 
sirable. 

METHODS  ADOPTED  IN  SWrfZERLAKD. 

In  Switzerland  it  gives  the  real  unem- 
ployed wanderer  a  legal  method  of  proving 
his  good  faith.  AH  other  vagrants  are  com- 
mitted to  the  tramp  colonics,  municipally 
[the  labor  employed  be  skilled,  whereas  it  is  those  of  WitzwT,'!  and  Tanncnhof.  Hut  these 
possible  to  get  a  livelihood  out  of  land  with  two  colonies  arc  of  a  very  different  compo- 
[labor  that  is  unskilled.  Agriculture,  there-  sition.  lliat  of  Witzw-yl  is  a  forced  or  com- 
[fol-e,  is  better  suited  to  tramp  colonies  than  puIsor>'  cantonal  labor  colony,  while  Tan- 
manufacture."  Finally  Mr.  Kelly  urges  that  nenhof  is  a  free  colony  originally  started  by 
wherever  the  industrial  element  predomi-  individual  philanthropists,  but  now  a  can- 
nates   over    the   a^iricultural    there   will    in-    tonal  Institution. 

<vitftUy-4>e  a  temptation -to-Mcrifice  reforn>-     Although— thew^  Cf>lonie»  have  woricshopr, 
to  finance.  they  are  both  essentially  agricultural.     TTic 

The  Swiss  tramp  colonies  arc  regarded  as  workshops  are  of  a  secondary  importance, 
much  more  approaching  the  ideal.  The  laws  and  are  only  intended  to  utilize  the  labor  of 
of  the  different  cantons  separate  the  genuine  inmates  who  are  specially  fitted  for  indus- 
uncmploycd  from  the  thieves,  loafers,  and  trial  services  or  unfitted  for  agricultural 
shiftless.     Fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  can-   work.     Witzwyl  particularly  is  die  radical 
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opposite  of  the  Beltj;ian  colony  ai  Merxplas. 
At  VVitKwyl  tlic  inmates  Jo  not  work  in 
squaiU.  The  surveillants  arc  not  armcil  nor 
arc  they  militarj-;  they  are  chosen  from  amoni; 
the  inmates  and  work  among  them.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  the  milirary  discipline 
which  characterize*  the  Belj;ian  colony. 
Every  Inmate  has  a  cell  to  himself  in  which 
he  is  locked  at  night.  These  cells  arc  liEhtcd 
by  cleciricir>',  and  the  inmates  arc  encour- 
aged to  decorate  them  as  they  please  in  order 
to  imparr  a  homelike  appearance.  During 
the  working  hours  conversation  is  freely  al- 
lowed, while  the  presence  of  a  sur\'cillant 
keeps  it  from  branching  into  forbidden  chan- 
nels. If  an  inmate  is  refractory-  he  is  pun- 
ished by  being  ptit  in  a  cell  in  which  he  must 
sleep  on  a  hard  plank  instead  of  on  a  bed. 
As  for  those  who  are  incorrigibly  bad  they 
are  brought  by  the  director  before  a  magis- 
trate and  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Deserv- 
ing inmates  get  Itvc  francs  a  month  clear. 

nic  Witzwyl  colony  yields  a  yearly  profit 
to  the  canton  lA  Berne  of  about  87,000  francs 
(S16.800).  "This  excellent  result,"  says 
Mr.  Kelly,  "  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  di- 
rector is  a  skilled  farmer.  Witzwyl,  before 
it  was  purchased  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  was 
exploited  by  a  company  at  a  loss  so  great 
that  the  company  failed,  and  it  was  put  up  at 
public  auction.  .Mr.  Kellerhals,  by  the  appli- 
cation to  this  domain  uf  sound  agricultural 
mcihnds,  has  made  it  pay.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
penses of  surveillance  disappear  in  view  of 
ihfr  fact  that  the  survcillants  earn  their  salary' 
by  working  with  the  inmates." 

REFORMATORY   FEATi;RE5. 

But  the  bcnefirs  of  the  Witzwyl  colony  do 
not  end  here.  The  results  have  proved  that 
the  colony  not  only  manages  to  pay  irs  ex- 
penses and  make  a  profit,  but  it  also  reforms 
those  who  are  susceptible  to  reformative  in- 
Ruences.  H^hc  method  is  one  of  great  sim- 
plicity. At  the  expiration  of  their  tcnn  the 
inmates  are  offered  the  alternative  of  either 
working  for  a  period  at  the  free  colony  of 
Tannenhof,  which  h.is  no  penal  restrictions 
of  any  kind,  or  of  working  in  one  of  the 
numerous  small  colonies  which  the  director 
hcs  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Witzwyl. 


The  Tannenhof  colony  includes  not  onlf 
vagrants,  but  also  indigents  whom  age,  ill- 
ness, or  accident  has  unfitted  for  camint 
their  living  in  the  competitive  market.  The 
sub-colonies  are  run  by  employing  farmers 
Here  the  inmates  cat  with  their  cmptoyen; 
are  allowed  to  smoke;  are  not  confined  in 
cells  and  have  many  freedoms.  Recently  tlw 
director  of  the  Witzwyl  colony  has  begun  1 
system  of  reconstituting  reformed  inmata 
having  families  by  furnishing  thcra  with  1 
cottage  surrounded  with  a  small  plot  of  land 
for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  llic  charge 
tor  the  cottage  is  eighty  francs  a  year.  Soiw 
of  thtsc  families  have  already  proved  that  ir 
is  possible  not  only  to  support  thcmseh-es,  but 
to  save  money. 

COMPCTmON   WITH    FREE   LABOR. 

"The  problem,"  reports  Mr.  Kelly,  "of 
how  to  avoid  injurious  competition  with  free 
labor  is  esscnttaUy  a  local  one,  and  ran  onl>' 
be  solved  by  every  ccdony  for  itself.  At 
Witzwyl  it  is  solved  by  selling  produce  not 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  by  contract  with 
distant  hotels,  and  by  growing  beetroot}, 
which  competes  with  French  and  not  with 
Swiss  farmers,  who  do  not  grow  them.  la 
America  the  same  thing  could  be  accom- 
plished by  selling  in  large  or  distant  markets, 
or  by  growing  produce  not  grown  in  the 
neighborhood." 

The  experiment  of  establishing  tramp  col- 
onies in  the  United  Stares  is  one  that  all 
humanitarians  art  looking  forward  to  with 
deepest  interest.  Of  course,  there  are  thiw 
who  insist  that  the  tramp  is  a  product  more 
or  less  of  the  present  social  and  industrtil 
conditions,  that  these  colonies  will  be  make- 
shifts at  best,  and  that  a  radical  change  roust 
be  made  in  existing  conditiotis  themselves. 
These  criticisms  can  well  be  anticipated. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  the  point  of  view, 
whether  radical  or  con.servacivc,  it  will 
doubtless  be  agreed  by  all  elements  that  the 
experiment  Is  well  worth  the  trial.  One  of 
its  main  qualifications  is  that  it  is  an  imme- 
diate attempt  at  solving  this  tragic  problem, 
and  for  this  reason  will  iindnubtedly  have 
the  support  of  perstifts  of  all  views  who  de- 
sire to  sec  some  practical  remedy  in  operation. 
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BY  W   J    McGEE, 

( Secretary    United  States  Inland  Waterways    Commission ;  member   National   Conservation 

Commission.) 


npf^REE    recent   expressions  may  be    re- 
garded as  signs  of  the  times  and  indi- 
cations of  national  progress. 

The  first  was  the  report  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission,  approved  and  trans- 
mitted by  die  President  in  February,  1908.  It 
recognized  the  essential  unity  and  interstate 
character  of  the  navigable  and  source  streams 
of  the  country;  recommended  their  improve- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  people  through 
co-operation  of  the  federal  Government  with 
States,  munictpaltttes,  communities,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals;  and  proposed  a  con- 
ference of  State  executives  with  experts  oB 
waters  and  related  resources. 

The  second  expression  was  the  Conference 
of  Governors  with  the  President  in  May  last, 
and  the  unanimous  declaration  that  (among 
other  interstate  relations)  "  in  the  use  of  nat- 
ural resources  the  independent  States  are  in- 
terdependent, and  bound  together  by  ties  of 
mutual  benefits,  responsibilities,  and  duties." . 
Forty-six  Governors  of  States  and  Territories 
took  part  in  this  unique  conference,  a  few 
only  being  withheld  from  personal  attend- 
ance by  illness  or  pressing  official  demands; 
all  concurred  in  the  declaration. 

The  third  expression  was  the  joint  confer- 
ence in  December  last  between  the  National 
Conservation  Commission  and  some  thirty 
State  conservation  commissions,  including  a 
score  of  Governors.  A  formal  report  was 
adopted  indorsing  the  principle  of  interstate 
interest  in  the  natural  resources,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  respective  legislative  bodies 
the  policy  of  co-operation  between  States  and 
nation.  This  report,  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  President,  is  soon  to  be  published. 

The  conferences  between  Governors  mark 
a  new  departure  in  American  history.  Still 
more  significant  is  the  underlying  motive; 
for  it  marks  an  awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science to  the  permanent  needs  of  the  people, 
and  a  stirring  of  a  sense  of  trusteeship  in  the 
guardians  of  public  interest.  Viewed  broad- 
ly in  the  light  of  national  progress,  the  first 
expression  was  a  call  to  action ;  the  second 
was  a  declaration  of  interdependence  among 
the  States,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence  by  the  Colonies;  the 
third  was  a  proclamation  of  union  among  the 
States,  one  breathing  full  life  into  the  per- 
fectly modeled  form  of  the  Constitution. 

Hitherto  this  nation  has  been  a  prodigal. 
The  pioneer  born  into  economy  and  thrift 
entered  into  the  far  country,  and  found  it 
full  of  all  things  needful,  quick  to  respond 
to  all  demands ;  and  he  squandered  the  abun- 
dant substance  beyond  all  precedent  in  the 
history  of  peoples.  Happily  wiser  than  his 
prototype,  he  begins  to  see  that  the  sources 
are  not  tmundless,  and  that  unless  they  are 
conserved  the  day  of  husks  will  surely  dawn. 
So  the  prodigal  has  arisen, — not  to  return 
impoverished  unto  the  paternal  protection, 
but,  instead,  to  avert  the  traditional  fate. 

Largely  in  response  to  the  call,  the  States 
and  nation  have  made  a  rough  inventory  of 
resources. 

WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF  THE  PUBUC  DOMAIN? 

Of  the  public  land,  some  375,000,000 
acres,  or  one-sixth  of  the  original  territory, 
remain, — but  nearly  every  acre  is  too  arid 
for  settlement  on  the  original  plan.  Of  State 
land  the  amount  is  limited,  save  swamp  and 
overflow  tracts  that  can  hardly  be  settled  by 
individual  effort.  Over  75,000,000  acres  of 
wet  lands  might  be  reclaimed  to  form  homes 
for  10,000,000  people,  while  40,000,000  or 
50,000,000  acres  of  arid  lands  might  be  irri- 
gated to  sustain  as  many  more ;  but  this  can- 
not be  done  by  individual  or  family  pioneer- 
ing, and  must  be  done,  if  at  all,  either  at  col- 
lective cost  in  the  public  interest,  or  by  cor- 
porate enterprise  for  personal  interest.  No 
longer  is  Uncle  Sam  "  rich  enough  to  give 
us  all  a  farm  " ;  his  princely  possession  of  a 
century  past  is  already  given ;  hereafter  land 
must  be  re-made  before  the  giving, — or  else 
it  must  be  bought  from  private  interests  at 
monopoly  price. 

THE  SHAMEFUL  WASTE  OF  WATER. 

The  fresh  waters  which  render  the  coun- 
try habitable  have  been  measured.  They  are 
derived  wholly  from  the  yearly  rainfall  (in- 
cludingsnow) ,  averaging  thirty  inches  over  the 
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entire  surface  and  aggregating  215.000,000,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  in  quantity,  equivalent  to 
ten  Mississippi  rivers.  Half  the  rainfall  w 
evaporated  ;  a  third  flows  into  the  sea  through 
navigable  and  other  streams ;  and  a  sixth  is 
either  consumed  by  living  things  or  absorbed 
into  the  earth.  Of  the  three  Mississippis  go- 
ing down  to  the  sea,  some  90  per  cent,  flows 
in  flood  torrents,  impeding  navigation  and 
destroying  property  to  a  value  reaching  over 
a  hundred  million  dollars  yearly;  and  al- 
though hundreds  of  millions  of  public  money 
have  been  spent  in  "  improving  "  the  chajj- 
nels  so  ill-advisedly  that  river  navigation  has 
Steadily  declined,  both  floods  and  the  correla- 
tive low  waters  arc  increasing,  while  not 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  volume  is  util- 
ized, for  navigation  or  power.  Of  the  water- 
power  available^  at  a  cost  comparable  witli 
that  of  steam  installation,  a  sixth  is  utilized, 
a  twentieth  runs  over  Government  dams  un- 
used, and  the  remaining  30.000,000  horse- 
power remains  unharnessed, — enough  to  drive 
every  wheel  and  spindle,  propel  every  train 
and  boat,  and  light  every  citj',  town,  and  vil- 
lage in  the  country.  Nature  stores  in  lakes 
and  ponds  {including  the  American  portion 
of  the  Great  Lakes)  a  volume  equivalent  to 
three  years'  rainfall;  also,  in  the  first  hun- 
dred feet  of  soil  and  earth,  a  volume  of 
ground  water  equal  to  seven  years'  rainfall, 
— enough  to  form  a  reservoir  some  seventeen 
feet  deep  over  the  entire  country.  These 
stores  are  111  used. 

An  eighth  of  our  population,  residing  in 
cities,  have  learned  that  land  is  merely  ap- 
purtenant to  water  as  an  ultimate  value,  and 
have  acquired  1,000,000  acres  as  catchment 
areas  in  which  the  waters  are  protected  and 
controlled  for  human  use;  while  some  6.000,- 
oofi  inhabitants  draw  their  water  supply  from 
lakes  and  ponds, — and  a  few  are  beginning 
to  protect  these  from  thoughtless  contamina- 
tion or  seizure  by  private  interests.  Most  of 
the  remaining  four-fifths  of  our  population 
and  nearly  all  our  domestic  animals  derive 
their  water  supply  from  "firings  and  perma- 
nent streams  or  wells  fed  by  the  great  ground- 
water reservoir,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  sole  support  of  agriculture  and  other  in- 
dustries and  so  the  chief  resource  of  the  na- 
tion. Through  deforestation  and  reckless 
culrivation  most  of  the  springs  and  wells  of 
the  pioneers  have  failed,  and  many  of  the 
■clear  brooks  have  nm  dry  or  grown  foul ; 
the  figures  show  that  over  a  great  part  of  the 
counrr>'  the  water-table  is  lowered  from  ten 
to  fifty  feet,  that  some  10  per  cent  of  the 


ground  water  has  been  squandered,  and  thit 
the  producing  industries  arc  progressivcif 
jeopardized  by  tlic  waste.  A  hopeful  n^ 
shines  from  the  arid  region,  where  watct 
recognized  as  a  resource  and  viewed  as 
value;  $2so,ooo,ooo  have  been  expended  ia 
the  control  of  the  waters  for  irrigation  and 
other  uses,  13,000,000  acres  have  been  irri- 
gated, and  homes  have  been  made  for  sev- 
eral million  settlers. 

Except  in  arid  districts  and  among  tntinic- 
ipalilies  controlling  their  catchment  basins, 
the  "  twilight  zone  "  between  States  and  na- 
tion has  been  widening;  both  shrank  from 
the  borders  of  the  forbidding  figment,  and 
the  public  interests  were  neglected  bj-  the 
duly  constituted  trustees  of  the  people. 
Meantime  private  interests  were  quickened 
by  the  neglect;  water-fronts  and  terminals 
passed  under  monopolistic  control,  and  com- 
merce was  driven  from  the  rivers  by  discrimi- 
nating tariffs;  and  of  late  a  hydra-headed  in- 
terest is  arising  in  the  shadowy  zone  stealthily 
to  gain  possession  of  water-power  sites  t^ 
shrewd  manipulation  of  legislatures  and  otlier 
machinations  designed  to  shackle  every  indus- 
try and  take  toll  from  the  commodities  re- 
quired in  everj'  home. 

The  talc  of  the  country's  water, — its  rich- 
est natural  resource, — is  a  sorry  one.  Fortu- 
nately it  aided  in  opening  the  way  for  the 
call,  the  declaration,  and  the  proclamation. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THE  COAL  LAST? 

Amcrica'bccarae  a  manufacturing  narion 
through  the  large  use  of  coal  and  Iron;  and 
now  the  coal  scams  and  ore  beds  are  meas- 
ured, and  the  States  and  the  nation  are  esri- 
niating  the  probable  duration  of  the  supplies. 
We  have  i.4oo,ooo,o(X),ooo  tons  of  accessible 
coal,  of  wliich  480,000,000  were  mined  ui 
1907,  and  even  more  in  1908;  with  31840,- 
000,000  tons  of  high-grade  iron  ore  (of  which 
some  50,000,000  were  used  in  1907),  besides 
59,000.000,000  tons  of  low-grade  ore.  At 
the  currently  increasing  rates  of  extrac- 
tion, the  high-grade  iron  would  be  cxliausted 
soon  after  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
high-grade  cmI  about  the  middle  of  the 
next :  and  it  is  clear  that  the  time  has  come 
for  checking  waste  and  substituting  indus- 
trial methods  which  will  prolong  tlic  avail- 
ability of  our  stores.  Now  that  the  need  is 
felt,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  has  changed. 
In  past  decades  each  State  gloried  in  her 
imperial  wealth  and  strength  much  as  did 
the  monarchy  of  old,  and  boasted  the  inex- 
haustibility of  her  q>ccial  resources;  to-day 
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the  executive  and  each  other  citizai  of  every 
other  commonwealth  looks  askance  at  the 
boaster,  and  suggests  the  wisdom  of  so  using 
his  own  as  not  to  rob  his  fellows  of  the  com- 
mon inheritance. 

THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

The  forests,  too,  have  been  inventoried. 
Of  the  850,000,000  acres  of  woods  primeval, 
550,000,000  remain, ^-chiefly  of  inferior 
quality.  Meantime  the  consumption  of  wood 
is  three  times  the  rate  of  timber  growth  and 
is  increasing  rapidly,  while  we  waste  in  log- 
ging and  milling  and  manufacturing  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  tree  as  it  stood  in  the 
forest;  meantime,  too,  wc  permit  forest  fires 
to  do  more  damage  than  the  axe,  entailing 
loss  in  every  direction  and  yielding  benefit 
in  none.  Worse  than  all  else,  the  forest  dev- 
astation imperils  the  streams;  it  generally 
hastens  surface  run-of{,  and  so  robs  the 
ground-water  reservoir  with  the  springs  and 
brooks  naturally  feeding  the  rivers  during  the 
intervals  between  storms.  The  tale  of  wood- 
land wantoning  is  no  less  grievous  than  that 
of  the  waste  of  waters;  but  it  was  the  con- 
current observation  of  a  millicm  citizens  on 
the  relations  between  woods  and  waters  that 
at  last  awakened  the  public  conscience  and 
led  to  the  recent  expressions  of  public  intent. 

THE   EARLY   "  STATE-RIGHTS  "  SENTIMENT. 

When  the  American  Colonies  achieved  in- 
dependence, resources  were  hardly  recog- 
nized,— other  than  the  land  as  a  place  for 
homes.  The  .  forests  were  obstructions  to 
settlement;  of  iron,  a  few  dozen  pounds 
served  a  well-to-do- f amily ;  of  coal  none  was 
used;  and  of  water  there  was  a  redundance, 
with  a  legal  doctrine  holding  it  appurtenant 
to  the  land  and  free  as  air  or  sunlight.  In- 
spired by  the  ideal  of  liberty,  the  colonists 
looked  to  perpetual  independence  on  the  land 
of  their  life  and  labors,  and  the  parental  sense 
of  territorial  rights  was  intensified.  "  Land 
of  the  Pilgrims'  pride,  land  where  our  fath- 
ers died";  such  was  the  deep-rooted  senti- 
ment. This  was  the  period  of  States'  rights 
par  excellence. 

A  decade  later  questions  of  interstate  and 
foreign  CMnmerce  arose,  and  the  need  for 
military  defense  became  dear.  Although  land 
alone  was  deemed  a  resource,  the  rivers  and 
bays  were  recognized  at  once  as  ways  of  com- 
merce and  as  natural  bonds  of  strength ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  union  of 
the  independent  States  under  the  federal 
Constitution  rested  on  comxnerciiil  interde- 


pendence through  the  natural  waterways, — 
i.  e.,  that  infantile  America  first  effectuated 
the  idea  that  lands  arc  united  rather  than  sev- 
ered by  intervening  waters.  The  sense  of 
States'  rights  indeed  remained  strong;  some 
framers  withheld  their  hands  from  the  Con- 
stitution, and  some  signed  in  behalf  of  their 
.  States  only,  on  this  ground ;  and  the  chief 
merit  of  the  Philadelphia  conference  was  the 
shaping  of  a  plan  whereby  the  people  were 
enabled  to  adopt  the  immortal  document  writ- 
ten therein  despite  both  independent  spirit 
and  provincial  pride.  Even  after  ratification, 
reaction  was  expressed  during  the  first  Con- 
gress in  1789,  notably  in  the  tenth  amend- 
ment :  *'  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people  " ;  a  reser- 
vation which  would  clearly  have  been  to  the 
people  solely  had  the  provision  been  framed 
in  the  original  body.  Still  the  skeleton  artic- 
ulated in  1787  and  incarnated  later  by  Mar- 
shall's masterly  decisions  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  mental  growth  no  less  than  in  the  mate- 
rial unification  of  the  infant  republic 

INCREASING  DEPENDENCE  ON  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES.' 

Through  wise  laws,  America  became  a  na- 
tion of  invention;  then  of  manufacturing, 
with  the  attendant  weighing  and  measuring; 
and  in  due  course  of  scientific  methods  ap- 
plied to  practical  affairs.  Iron  was  discov- 
ered and  mined,  and  came  gradually  to  be" 
recognized  as  a  resource  and  the  iron  lands 
as  having  value  because  of  their  contents ;  and 
now  1200  pounds  of  high-grade  ore  are  ex- 
tracted yearly  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  our  86,000,000  population.  Coal 
mining  began  less  than  a  century  ago  so 
thoughtlessly  that  the  part  used  was  but  half 
of  that  wasted ;  within  a  half-century  it  came 
to  be  reckoned  as  a  resource  and  coal  lands 
as  possessing  other  than  surface  value ;  now 
for  each  of  our  people  about  six  tons  is  burned 
and  nearly  three  tons  wasted  each  year,  and 
an  average  of  between  5  per  cent,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  thermal  energy  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed is  utilized.  Meantime  the  forests  were 
cleared,  long  for  the  sake  of  clearing,  later  for 
the  timber  which  we  use  from  three  to  ten 
times  more  freely  than  other  nations, — inci- 
dentally losing  from  three  to  twenty  times  as 
much  diroug^  fires.  For  generations  the 
timber  went  with  the  lands  without  value 
of  its  own,  but  is  now  reckoned  a  resource; 
and  more  than  one  large  private  fortune  was 


made  through  acquiring  forests  as  land  before 
the  timber  was  recognized  as  valuable  In  it- 
self, and  then  marketing  the  wtiud  as  the 
value  grew.  The  iron  and  coal  and  wood 
built  our  railways,  and  with  them  and  the 
teeming  products  of  the  soil  made  the  nation 
great;  and  with  the  growth  the  age  of  the 
machine  dawned,  and  more  than  any  other 
folk  Americans  came  to  depend  on  natural 
sources  both  for  the  materials  and  for  tl^e 
power  employed  in  a  complex  industrial  life. 
Rapidly  as  population  increases,  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  iron  increases  more  rapidly, 
the  use  of  power  more  rapidly  still.  It  i^  not 
the  growth  of  population  so  much  as  the  in- 
creasing use  per  capita  and  the  continued 
wastes  that  now  threaten  perpetuity. 

At  first  natural  and  spontaneous,  the  mate- 
rial development,  with  the  attendant  habits 
of  measurement  and  of  statement  in  terms  of 
quantity,  fostered  tbc  scientific  method;  and 
now  this  method  has  entered  into  the  very 
fiber  of  thought  pertaining  to  every  walk  of 
life,  and  is  reaching  its  highest  form  in  pre- 
vision, or  definite  foresight  in  terms  of  e.x- 
pcrictKC.  Hence  the  inventory ;  for  the  pinch 
is  already  experienced  in  advancing^  prices  of 
wood,  coal,  iron,  and  land  as  the  stock  of 
these  commodities  diminishes. 

IMPORTAXCC  OF  WATER. 

Now  that  stock-taking  is  well  begun,  it 
has  become  clear  that  the  prosperity  and  per- 
petuity of  the  country  no  longer  rest  solely 
on  the  land,  as  when  the  Colonies  became  in- 
dependent, nor  even  on  the  land  ivith  the 
waters  for  commerce,  as  when  the  nation  took 
form :  it  has  become  clear  not  only  that  the 
minerals  and  forests  are  equally  necessary  for 
national  existence,  but  that  the  availability  of 
all  the  other  resources  is  determined  by  the 
associated  water.  Without  our  annual  rain- 
fall, the  land  and  the  mines  would  be  of  no 
avail ;  with  half  the  land  area  receiving  ten 
Mississippi^  of  rainfall,  America's  production 
and  capacity  for  population  ^vould  be  great 
as  now.  plus  the  advantage  of  cheaper  trans- 
portation; with  twice  the  rainfall  equably 
distributed,  productivity  and  population 
might  be  more  than  doubled.  Of  our  s.ooo,- 
ooo  square  miles  of  territory,  fully  a  tln'rd, — 
a  tcrritor>'  exceeding  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Denmark,— is  practically 
unproductive  and  nearly  uninhabitable  by  rea- 
son of  dearth  of  water;  and  hardly  anywhere 
does  the  rainfall  reach  the  optimum  for  full 
productivity.    Now  unlike  land  and  its  con- 


tents and  products,  water  is  mobile  atul 
constantly  changing  in  state  and  place;  in 
bounding  States  tt  unites  them,  an<J  both  in 
surface  streams  and  in  the  ground-water  res- 
ervoir it  passes  freely  from  State  to  State.  It 
is  the  prime  value  which  gives  their  sole  worth 
to  all  other  resources ;  it  is  acquiring  price 
because  there  is  not  enough  for  all ;  yet  all 
ar^  entitled  to  an  interest  in  it,  regardless  of 
residence  or  State  affiliation. 

IXTERDEPBSDENCB  OF  THB   STATES. 

The  reckoning  of  the  resources  has  stirred 
the  national  consciousness  in  a  new  way. 
First  among  the  Governors  as  the  direct  spon- 
sors for  the  welfare  of  their  respective  aun- 
monwealths,  then  among  other  State  and  fed- 
eral oBicials,  and  finally  among  the  cttizetu 
generally,  the  realization  of  interdependence 
and  the  sense  of  solidarit>'  ha^-e  taken  fonn 
and  arc  finding  substance,  StatcMncn  see 
that  Michigan  and  Alabama  cannot  deplete 
their  iron  deposits,  or  Pennsylvania  waste 
her  anthracite  and  coking  coal,  or  Flon'da 
export  her  phosphates,  or  Orc-gon  squander 
her  timber,  or  Minne«iota  feed  her  forest 
fires,  without  imperiling  the  future  of  neigh- 
boring States;  and  so  the  idea  of  interstate 
responsibility  spreads.  Citizens  observe  that 
the  deforestation  of  Pennsylvania  reduces  the 
navigability  of  the  Ghio  and  lower  Missis- 
sippi, that  the  devastation  of  the  Appalachian 
woodlands  impairs  the  water-powers  of  the 
Southland,  and  that  the  diversion  of  waters 
In  Montana  and  Idaho  affects  the  regimen  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Snake  to  their  mouths; 
and  the  idea  of  complete  control  of  the 
waters  In  the  common  interest  becomes  fixed. 
The  courts  see  that  the  private  woodlands  of 
Maine  must  be  protected  against  reckless 
owners  In  the  interests  of  the  streams,  and 
that  the  waters  of  New  Jersey  must  be  saved 
from  ill-considered  transfer  in  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  so  the  solidarity  of 
the  States  and  of  their  people  is  crystallized. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  equity  and  law 
that  each  sliall  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  in- 
jure others  is  felt  to  apply  nut  only  bet\veen 
man  and  man  within  each  State,  but  beniveen 
State  and  Slate  throughout  the  entire  Union; 
and  it  is  felt  as  never  before  that  each  State 
owes  a  sacred  duty  to  each  other  common- 
wraith  in  connection  with  each  resource,  in- 
deed with  each  unit  measure  of  that  resource. 

The  most  striking  result  of  the  inventory 
of  restiurces  Is  the  realization  that  America's 
water  supply  is  too  meager  for  full  protluc- 
tivity  and  a  dense  population.     Since  there 
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is  too  little,  all  is  clearly  lo  be  conserved  and 
used  wisely;  and  ir  is  no  less  clear  that  equi- 
table distribution  is  needed  to  counteract  both 
waste  and  monopoly,  and  to  secure  for  each 
a  fair  share  of  the  common  requisite  fur  all. 
— a  distribution  spannini»  State  and  sectional 
boundaries  freely  as  dixrs  the  water  itself. 
Here  the  experience  of  ancient  peoples  half 
consciously  guides  tho«(iht  and  action.  In 
Arabia  and  Kyypt,  in  Arizona  and  Peru,  and 
in  other  cradles  of  human  culture,  die  com- 
mon strife  ai^ainst  sun  and  sand  drove  primal 
men  into  either  iJerce  enmity  which  few  sur- 
vived, or  helpful  amity  whtdi  left  progeny 
to  people  the  ranges  and  subjugate  tJie  scanty 
flora  and  fauna:  so  that  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion came  out  of  the  deserts.  'J'o-day,  no 
less  than  of  old.  the  realization  of  (he  value 
of  water  arising  in  our  arid  regions  is  direct- 
ing agricultural  and  other  enterprise,  and  is 
shaping  laws,  both  temporary  for  the  few 
and  permanent  for  the  many,  like  unto  the 
laws  of  battle  long  ago :  and  the  unselfish 
legislation  of  the  arid  States  generally 
touches  a  higher  plane  of  patriotism  than  is 
reached  where  apprrciation  of  the  chief  sub- 
stance of  vitality  is  less  vivid. 

Through  the  measurement  and  reckoning 
of  the  natural  resources,  the  material  essen- 
tials of  national  existence  are  becoming  clear; 
our  fundamental  maxim  becomes  not  merely 


the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number^  but 
that  for  the  longest  time:  and  our  patriot- 
ism is  both  intensified  and  extended  accord- 
ingly, llic  sentiment  can  only  be  reflected 
in  quicker  sympathy  and  quickened  honesty 
between  States  and  men ;  and  while  the  com- 
munity sense  is  strengthened,  individuality 
is  stimulated  by  the  sense  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat 
the  sense  of  individual  and  State  rights  is 
merging  into  a  sense  of  personal  and  State 
duties,  in  which  the  good  of  each  Inrconies  the 
go(»d  of  all.  nie  keynote  may  be  material 
and  personal  interest;  but  the  chord  is  com- 
mon welfare. 

During  centuries  past  human  aspiration 
has  gone  forth  again  and  yrt  again  fttr  lib- 
erty, equality,  fraternity.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  written  for  liberty;  the! 
Constitution  was  framed  for  equality;  the 
Governors'  declaration  of  inlcrdcpcndcnccj 
marks  our  longest  step  toward  fratcrnit)',— 
with  closer  union  among  the  States  on  the* 
triune  basis.  And  just  as  the  Constitution 
made  a  nation  on  the  basis  of  land  :uid  com- 
merce, so  the  new  de^laratiun  and  proclama- 
tion of  union  are  making  a  stronger  nation 
on  the  broader  basis  of  all  die  sources  of 
prosperity  to  which  both  States  and  citizens 
owe  their  homes  and  hopes.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  tenor  of  the  recent  expressions. 
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less  than  two  generations  explurers  cov- 
ered Africa  with  a  network  of  1400 
roures  which  iliey  had  followed  through  the 
unknown.  Tlwy  brought  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent into  the  tight  so  that  iill  mm  could  see 
»it.  Nearly  all  the  large  phases  of  this  colos- 
sal work  were  ended  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
then  tile  limc  was  ripe  to  test  the  capacitj'  of 
Africa  to  confer  greater  blessings  upon  its 
native  population  and  the  outside  world. 
The  progress  of  this  movement  is  even  more 
wonderful  than  tlic  great  achie\'ements  of 
pioneer  exploration.  We  do  not  yet  realize 
the  full  meaning  of  this  era  of  development, 
for  it  is  too  near  us  to  be  5«'en  in  correct  per- 
spective; but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  new 
•  aspects  of  Africi  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  transformation  that  is  coming 
over  the  scene. 

»\Vhen  Stanley  wrote  that,  in  a  quaner  of 
a  century,  a  railroad  would  join  Victoria 
Nyanf,a  with  the  Indian  Occin,  many  laughed 
At  him  as  a  visionarj''.  Last  month  appeared 
a  hanUbome  handbook  of  this  Uganda  rail- 
road, 584  miles  long,  completed  in  1902  and 
joining  the  northeast  earner  of  the  lake  with 
the  ocean  at  Mombasa.  Speke  was  a  vcar 
Hand  Stanley  eight  months  on  the  way  to  the 
^lakc,  but  tourists  now  make  the  journey  in 
the  daylight  hours  of  two  days.    It  is  a  com- 

Pmon  evMit  to  pass  from  the  train  to  a  lake 
steamer,  travel  around  the  coasts  of  the  sec- 
ond largest  of  all  fresh  water  seas,  touching 
at  every  port,  and  return  to  the  ocean  in 
about  a  month. 

A  statesman,  opposing  this  railroad  project 
in  the  Uritish  Parliament,  declared  that  "  for 
every  mile  of  rail  laid  through  the  country  of 
the  Masai,  you  will  sacrifice  the  life  of  a 
white  man."  But  these  braves  of  old  go  on 
rhe  warpath  no  more,  and  many  are  notice  in 
the  service  of  the  whites.  High  up  on  the 
western  plateau,  where  the  Masai  used  to 
stampede  the  cattle  of  their  enemies,  Kur<>- 
^pean  stock  h  kept  to  improve  the  native 
Vbreeds,  and  white  ranchmen  are  herding  Ku- 
Tf)pcan  sheep,  reared  for  their  wool,  under 
the  equator,  the  industr>*  being  possible  be- 

I cause  the  land  stands  much  over  a  mile  above 
the  sea. 
Thirly-five  years  ago,  Mombasa,  Tijiga, 


and  Dar  cs  Salaam  were  known  chiefly  aji 
places  where  miserable  gangs  of  slaves  were 
marched  through  these  coa^t  towns  and  hud- 
dled into  filthy  dhows,  to  be  sold  in  ZnmAhakr 
or  in  the  Persian  Gulf.    But  Africa  is  now 
wlwlly  redeemed,  excepting  a  bit  of  it  in  the 
Sudan,  from  the  shame  of  Arab  slave  raiding. 
These  once  notorious  towns  are  now  thrivlafd 
young  cities,  with   well-kept  streets,    public' 
gardens,   hospitals,   and   railroads  stretching 
far  into  the  interior.    The>-  are  ports  of  call 
for  several  steamship  lines,  and  Tanga   is 
clamoring  for  more  warehouse  and  wharfage 
facilities,  because  the  accommndatinns  for  the 
train  loads  of  sisal  hemp,  cotton,  groimvl-nuis, 
hides,  and  other  commodities  arc  not   ade- 
quate. 

Even  hundreds  of  miles  from  railroads  the 
impulse  of  the  new  life  of  Africa  is  felt.  In 
Katanga,  near  the  sources  of  the  Congo,  is  a 
large  area,  believed  to  l»c  one  of  the  great 
copper  fields  of  the  world,  and  rich  also  in 
gold.  The  enterprises  developing  there  can- 
not w;iit  for  the  railroad  now  extending  to- 
ward It  from  Bengvicla  on  the  Atlantic,  or 
for  the  branch  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line  that 
is  to  lap  this  region  in  the  heart  of  tropical 
Africa.  Every  month  gold  is  carried  on  the 
backs  of  men  or  in  dugouts  on  the  streams 
to  far  away  Victoria  Nyan^a,  whence  it  is 
shipped  to  the  sea,  the  export  for  August  last 
aniouniing  to  $i06,ooo.  "Give  us  trans- 
portation or  this  country  is  not  worth  a  pen- 
ny," is  the  cr5'  rising  in  all  parts  of  .Africa, 
and  it  is  meeting  with  a  wonderful  response. 
There  is  now  continuous  stc;mi  transporta- 
tion, by  rail  and  water,  from  the  Nile  delta 
to  Gondokoro.  within  300  miles  of  the  equa- 
tor; and  from  Cape  To^v^  to  Broken  Hill, 
1 940  miles  north,  crossing  the  Zambesi  at 
Victoria  Falls,  now  a  tourist  resort,  rhoiigh 
not  a  d<i/,en  white  men  anv  them  for  nearly 
fifty  years  after  Livingstone  told  of  tlieir 
existence.  The  Congo  G«ivernmcnt  is  build- 
ing railroads  around  evrr>*  stretch  of  rapids 
that  imiwde  navigation  in  the  Congo,  and  in 
a  few  years  it  cvpccts  To  have  steam  trans- 
portation on  or  along  the  river  for  2500 
miles.  The  whistles  nf  locomotives  are 
heard  daily  in  the  capitals  of  Dahomey  and 
Ashanti,   once  notorious  as   the  scenes  of 
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THE    CONTINENT    OF   AFRICA    AS   IT    IS    TO-DAY. 

[This  map,  which  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  data  made  available  by  science  and 
exploration  since  the  latest  atlas  maps  were  printed,  indicates  the  main  political  divisions 
of  the  continent  and  the  principal  railroad  lines  as  at  present  constructed."  The  famous  Cape  to 
Cairo  route,  which  has  been  the  ambitious  dream  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the  British  statesmen 
who  have  succeeded  him  in  South  Africa,  at  present  consists  of  a  constructed  and  operated  line 
from  Alexandria,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  Khartum;  and  from  Cape  Town,  in  the  south,  to 
Broken  Hiil,  in  northwestern  Rhodesia.  From  Khartum  to  Broken  Hill  surveys  have  been 
made,  but  no  construction  attempted.] 


wholesale  human  butchery.  The  railroad 
from  Lagos  will  soon  cross  the  Niger  on  its 
way  through  northern  Nigeria,  the  cotton  re- 
gion of  greatest  promise  in  Africa.  These 
are  only  the  larger  enterprises  now  in  con- 
struction ;  a  score  of  others  are  on  the  way. 
The  French  have  lifted  the  veil  of  mystery 
from  the  Sahara.  On  their  camels,  trained 
to  fleetness,  they  cross  the  desert  in  all  direc- 
tions, traveling  lightly  laden,  for  they  march 
fast  enough  to  replenish  supplies  at  various 
oases.  They  have  tamed  the  desert  bandits, 
made  the  routes  safe,  established  regular 
postal  service  nearly  across  the  desert,  and 
their  trans-Saharan  telegraph  line,  now  ad- 
vanced a  third  of  the  way,  has  been  surveyed 
throughout.    Men  trained  to  scientific  serv- 


ice go  with  each  expedition,  with  the  result 
that  exact  geographical  knowledge  of  no 
other  part  of  the  uncivilized  world  has  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years  as  that 
of  the  Sahara;  and  the  French  are  also  creat- 
ing new  oases  by  tapping  the  ground  waters 
that  spread  in  a  wide  sheet  under  the  permea- 
ble strata  of  the  thirst  lands. 

All  this  progress  in  many  lines  is  splendid- 
ly serving  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of 
millions  of  the  black  race.  They  are  learn- 
ing the  primary  lesson  in  human  progress 
that  there  is  blessing  in  downright  hard 
work.  It  is  the  brawn  and  the  trained  skill 
of  the  black,  as  well  as  the  directive  impulse 
of  the  white  race  that  must  uphold  and  ad- 
vance the  regeneration  of  the  continent. 


THE  NATIVE  PROBLEM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


BY   OLIVE    SCHREINER. 

(After  a  silence  nf  nearly  ten  years,  Olive  Schrcincr,  undoubtedly  the  most  briUiatit 
writer  of  South  Africa,  has  again  spoken  on  the  native  questimi.  The  followinf;  is  a  porlion 
of  her  "addrtiis"  io  ilie  Inirrcnimiial  Confcrt-nce.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  nf  interest  tu  thiisc 
who.  in  the  Western  or  Maslcrn  Hemisphere,  arc  face  to  face  with  llie  prubteni  she  discusHch 
■~-1he  relationship  between  the  governing  minority  of  one  race  and  the  majority  nf  the  astivcs 
of  the  soil. — The  Editor.! 


^^O  exact  census  exists  of  the  papulation  of 
South  Africa,  but  it  is  roughly  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  about  nine  million  of  in- 
habitants, eight  million  of  daric  men  and 
one  million  of  white. 

The  white  race  consists  mainly  of  two  va- 


OI-IVE   .SCMRIclNIX. 

rietics,  or  rather  mixed  Kurupean  descent, 
but  both  largely  Teutonic.  Out  vast,  dark 
native  population  consists  largely  of  Bantus, 
who  were  already  in  South  Africa  when  wc 
caiite  here;  of  a  few  expiring  yelloiv  varieties 
of  African  races,  and  a  small  but  important 
number  of  half-castes,  largely  the  descend- 
ants of  imported  slaves,  whose  blood  was 
mingled  with  that  of  their  masters,  as  is 
always  the  ca-w  where  slavery  exists;  and  a 
very  small  body  of  Asiatics.    It  is  out  of  this 


great,  hetero|rencous  mass  of  humans   that 
the  South  African  nation  of  the  future  wDI 

be  built. 

The  dark  man  is  with  us  to  stay.      Not 
only  docs  the   Uantu  increase  and    flourish 
greatly,  as  is  natural  in  his  native  continenT. 
and  under  (he  climatic  conditions  which  are 
best  suited  to  him ;  not  only  does  he  refuse  to 
die  out   in  contact  with  our  civilization,  as 
the  yellow   races  have   largely   done,    rather 
tries  to  grasp  and  make  it  his  own ;  nut  only 
can  we  not  exterminate  him. — because  wt 
cannot  even  transport  him, — because  wc  want 
him!     We  want  more  and  always  more  of 
him,  to  labor  in  our  mines,  to  build  uur  rail- 
^^■ays,  to  work  in  our  fields,  to  perform  our 
domestic  labors,  and  to  buy  our  g'Kids.     We 
desire  to  import  more  of  him  when  wc  can. 
It  has  more  than  once  liappcned  in  a  house 
of    Ictrislaturc    that    bitter    complaints    have 
been  brought  aj^ainst  the  {Government  of  the 
day  for  employintc  tuo  many  natives  on  pub- 
lic works,  and  so  robbing  the  land-owner  of 
what  he  most  desires. — native  lalmr. 

They  arc  the  makers  of  our  wealth,  the 
Rteat  basic  rock  on  which  our  state  is 
founded. — our  vist  hdjorinti  class. 

In  our  small,  to-day  dominant,  European 
element  we  have  the  descendants  of  some  of 
the  most  virile  of  the  Northern  races;  races 
uhich,  at  least  for  themselves,  have  .ilways 
loved  freedom  and  justice;  in  our  vast  Bantu 
element  we  possess  one  of  the  finest  breeds 
of  the  African  st<»ck.  A  crave  and  an  almost 
fatal  error  is  sometimes  made  when  personsj 
compare  our  native  question  with  the 
question  in  the  Southern  States  of  Americ 
Not  only  is  the  South  African  Bantu  { a  rs 
probably  with  a  laryc  ailmixturc  of  Ai 
blood!)  as  di.^tincr  from  the  West  Coas 
negro,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ameri- 
can slave,  as  the  Norwegian  is  from  th( 
Spaniard,  but  he  has  np\'er  been  suhjeiied  ti 
rlw  di<;solvint;  and  desocializing  nrdcal 
slavery.  Wc  find  him  in  the  land  of  hiv 
growth  with  all  the  instincts  of  the  freeman 
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intact;  with  all  the  instincts  of  loyalty  to  his 
race  and  its  chiefs  still  warm  in  his  heart; 
with  his  social  instincts  almost  abnormally 
developed  and  fully  active;  we  have  only 
with  wisdom  and  patient  justice  slowly  to 
transfer  them  to  our  own  larger  society, — 
they  are  there !  Every  man  and  woman  who 
has  studied  the  Bantu  in  his  native  state 
knows  that  the  proudest  of  us  may  envy  many 
of  the  social  virtues  which  the  Bantu  displays. 
We  have  a  great  material  here,  wisely 
handled. 

In  our  small,  permanent,  and  largely 
South  African  born,  Asiatic  population,  we 
have  a  section  of  people  sober,  industrious, 
and  intelligent,  rich  with  those  deep  staying 
powers  which  have  made  many  Asiatic  peo- 
ples so  persistent  and  often  dominant  in  the 
past  and  present.  Even  in  the  most  disor- 
ganized element  of  our  population,  often 
without  definite  race  or  social  traditions,  I 
believe  that  careful  study  will  show  it  to 
compare  favorably,  and  often  most  favorably, 
with  analogous  classes  in  Europe. 

This  is  the  material  from  which  our  na- 
tion must  be  shaped ;  and  we,  the  small  and 
for  the  moment  absolutely  dominant  white 
aristocrats,  on  whom  the  main  weight  of 
duty  of  social  reconstruction  rests,  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  it  is  what  it  is. 

I  would  not  willingly  appeal  to  the  lowest 
motives  of  self-interest,  yet  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  this:  As  long  as  the  population 
of  South  Africa  is  united,  and  the  conditions 
of  warfare  remain  what  they  are,  we  need 
fear  no  foe.  With  our  inaccessible  coast  and 
few  harbors,  our  mighty  mountain  ranges 
and  desolate  plains,  into  which  the  largest 
armies  might  be  led  and  left  to  starve,  we 
are  as  unassailable  as  northern  Russia,  be- 
hind her  steppes  and  icefields, — it  would 
take  more  than  a  Napoleon  to  walk  over  us ; 
we  are,  indeed,  an  impregnable  fortress  in 
these  southern  seas, — as  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  united. 

But  what  if  we  are  not  united?  What  if, 
when  the  day  comes,  as  it  must,  when  hos- 
tile fleets, — perhaps  not  European, — gather 
round  our  shores,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  our 
inhabitants  should  cast  eyes  of  indifference, 
perhaps  of  hope,  toward  them?  Having 
no  share  in  the  life  of  our  state,  being  bound 
to  us  by  no  ties  of  sympathy,  having  nothing 
to  lose,  might  not  the  stranger  even  appear  in 
the  guise  of  a  deliverer,  and  every  bush  hide 
a  possible  guide,  and  the  bulk  of  the  men 
and  women  in  our  land  whisper,  "  It  is  no 
business  of  ours;  let  them  fight  it  out  "? 


As  long  as  nine-tenths  of  our  community 
have  no  permanent  stake  In  the  land,  and 
no  right  or  share  in  our  government,  can 
we  ever  feel  safe?  Can  we  ever  know 
peace  ? 

We  cannot  hope  ultimately  to  equal  the 
men  of  our  own  race  living  in  more  wholly 
enlightened  and  humanized  communities  if 
our  existence  is  passed  among  millions  of 
non-free  subjected  peoples.  The  physical 
labor  we  despise  and  refuse,  because  they  do 
it  for  us,  the  continual  association  with  hu- 
man creatures  who  are  not  free  will  ulti- 
mately take  from  us  our  strength  and  our 
own  freedom ;  and  men  will  see  in  our  faces 
the  reflection  of  that  on  which  we  are  al- 
ways treading  and  looking  down.  If  we 
raise  the  dark  man  we  shall  rise  with  him; 
if  we  kick  him  under  our  feet  he  will  hold  us 
fast  by  them. 

Lastly,  if  I  were  asked  what  in  South 
Africa  is  our  great  need  at  the  present 
moment,  I  should  answer,  "  Great  men  to 
lead  us." 

The  man  fitted  to  be  the  national  leader  of 
a  great  heterogeneous  people  requires  certain 
qualities  not  asked  for  In  the  leaders,  even 
of  a  homogeneous  race.  The  man  who 
should  help  to  guide  us  toward  the  path  of 
true  union  and  a  beneficent  organization 
must  be  a  man  able  to  understand,  and  un- 
derstanding to  sympathize  with,  all  sections 
of  our  people;  loving  his  own  race  and  form 
of  speech  Intensely,  he  will  never  forget  it  is 
only  one  among  others,  and  deserving  of  no 
special  favor  because  it  is  his.  At  all  costs 
to  himself  he  will  persist  in  holding  up  before 
us  the  Ideal  by  which  he  is  himself  domi- 
nated,— of  a  great  South  Africa,  in  which 
each  element  of  our  population,  while  main- 
taining its  own  individuality,  shall  subserve 
the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  its  own. 
The  hearts  of  great  men  unite  peoples. 

The  states  and  territories  of  South  Africa 
will  ultimately  combine  In  some  form  of 
union;  it  is  inevitable;  no  man  can  st^y  it. 
If  among  those  things  which  fate  still  holds 
hidden  from  us  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand 
there  be  such  a  man,  or  such  men,  loving 
justice  and  freedom,  not  only  for  themselves 
or  their  own  race,  but  for  all  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  able  to  imbue  us  with  their 
own  'larger  conception  of  the  national  life, 
and  lead  us  toward  It,  then  I  see  light  where 
the  future  of  South  Africa  rises;  if  not, — 
we  shall  still  attain  to  a  political  unification 
in  some  form  or  other,  but  it  will  be  a  poor, 
peddling  thing  when  we  have  it. 
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BISHOP  HARTZELL  AND  HIS  WORK  INT  AFRICA. 

BY  FERDINAND    COVVLE  IGLEHART. 


'T'HE  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Hartzell,  D.D.,  Africa,  and  he  was  the  first  foreign  mtssion- 
LL.D.,  a  bisliop  of  the  MethoJi!>t  ary  sent  to  any  land,  by  tliat  dnirch,  in  this 
Episcopal  Church  for  Africa,  is  one  of  the  coiintrj'.  Mr.  Cox,  worn  out  with  labor  in 
most  inHuential  men  in  the  world.  For  a  the  home  land,  and  sufferinK  with  disease, 
dozen  years,  by  his  abiltt>'  and  scr\-icc,  he  has  said  he  felt  called  upon  to  go  to  Africa.  He 
been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  potcn-  arrived  in  Liberia  in  March,  and  died  in  July 
tial  factors  in  the  mental  and  moral  trans-    of  the  same  year.     His  moral   heroism  was 

contagious,  and  many  offered  tlicinselvf-f  to 
take  his  place.  The  bodies  of  Cox,  and  other 
martyrs,  like  the  heart  of  Livin^ton,  buried 
under  the  tree,  arc  the  seed  from  which  there 
has  arisen  a  bountiful  harvest. 


formation  of  Africa.     He  was  reared  on  a 
.iarm  in   Illinois:  finished  his  college  edoca- 
'tion  at  the  Wcslcyan  University,  Hlooming- 
ton,  111.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute,  at  Kvanston,  111.,  in 
1868.     He  became  noted  at  the  theological 
school,  by  his  heroic  rescue  of  five  men  from 
Itlic  wrecked  schooner,  A'/orm,  on  I-akc  Mich- 
igan, alnujst  losing  his  own  life  in  tlie  effort. 


I'RFSIUKNT    RUOSHVELT    UN 
AFRICA. 


CIVILIZATIOI*    IN 


fiishop  Hartzell's  plan  In  tin's   Diamond 


This  signal  act  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  the    Jubilee  is  to  present  to   the  church    the   re 
young  student  wjis  a  prophecy  of  the  heroic    suits  of  these  seventy-five  years  of  inissionaryi 


leader  who  was  to  bless  two  continents; 
who  for  twelve  years  has  struggled  against 
stomiy  seas,  savages,  fevers,  and  all  forms  of 
danger,  with  a  sclf-:d}andonment  truly  sub- 
lime, in  a  burning  passion  to  rescue  the  rail- 
lions  of  his  fellowmcn  from  mental,  social, 
and  mora!  shipwreck. 

Two  years  after  his  graduation,  the  young 

iHartzell  was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  twelve  years  was  pastor, 
district  su[MTintcndrnt,  and  then  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Suttfbutstrm  Cbr'tstian 
AdvfscatF.  He  had  a  large  share  in  the  work 
of    founding    institutions    of    learning    and 


endeavor,  and  to  raise  a  fund  of  ?jix>,ooo* 
for  the  moic  rapid  education  and  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  vast  countries  over  which  he  has 
supervision.    'ITic  African  Diamond  Jubilee 
was  most  auspiciously  inaugurated  at  Wash- 
ington, on  January    17,    18,   and    19.      The 
meeting  on  Monday  evening,  Januarj-  18.  st 
the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church,  was  a 
memorable  one.     On  tin's  occasion  President 
Roosevelt  made  an  addrcM  which  has  been, 
and  will  be,  read  with  .ihsorhing  interest  and 
benefit  by  millions  in  ever>'  civilized  nation 
on  the  earth.    Among  other  things  the  Presi- 
dent   said :     "  The    twentieth    century    will 


churches  in  the  iMJuth  and  West,  immediate-  see,  and  is  now  seeing,  the  transformation  of 

BIy  after  the  war.     In   1882  he  was  elected  Africa  into  a  new   wnrld.     Within   a   few 

executive  officer  of  the  educational  xvork  of  years   its  vast   domain   has  been   partitioned 

the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church    in    the  among   various    European    nations.      Steain- 

Southern  States,  then  known  as  the  Treed-  ship  lines  encircle  the  continent.     A  conti- 

men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Societj*.  ncntal  system  of  railroads  and  of  lake  and 

In  this  position  he  had  in  charge  fort>-fivr  river  steamboats  will  soon  extend  northward 

institutions  of  learning,  among  both  whites  from  Cape  Town,  six   thousand   miles,   to 

and  black-s  In  the  Southern  Stales.     He  oc-  Cairo.      Tlic    restdts   of    science    are    being 

ctipied  this  position  until  iSrjO,  when  he  was  utilized   in   mining  and   agrladture.     The 

I  elected  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  growth  of  commerce  which  will  be  developed 

Episcopal  Church,  for  Africa.    After  twelve  cannot  be  estimated.     The  white  man  rules; 

^ears  of  epoch-making  service    in    tlir   dark  hut  there  is  only  one  white  man  on  the  con- 
Cor 
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nnncnt,  Hishop  Hartzell  has  returned  to 
his  countr>%  for  a  brief  period,  to  promote 
the  African  Diamond  Jubilee. 

Sevent>'-five  >fars  ago,  Melville  B.  Cox, 
the  first  missionary  worker,  was  sent  b>  llie 
Metlradist  Church  of  ihe  United  States  to 


tlncnt  (o  one  humlred  others;  who  are  either 
barbarous  black  heathen  or  fanatical  Mo- 
hammcdans. 

"  But  there  Is  a  question  that  is  larger 
tlian  either  government  or  trade,  and  that 
is  the  moral  well-being  of  these  vast  millions. 
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The  representative  of  the  Christian  religion 
must  have  his  place  side  by  side  with  the 
man  of  government  and  trade,  and  for  gen- 
erations that  representative  must  be  supplied 
in  the  person  of  the  foreipn  missionary  from 
America  and  Europe,  Civilixarion  can  only 
be  permanent  and  continue  a  blessing  to  any 
people  if.  in  addition  to  promoting  the  ma- 
terial well-being,  it  also  stands  for  an  orderly 
individual  Iibert>',  for  the  growth  of  intelH- 
Kcnce,  and  for  equal  justice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  law.  Christianity  alone  meets 
these  fundamental  requirements." 

THE   LARGEST  DIOCBSB   TN   THB   WORLD. 

William  Taylor,  of  world-wide  fame,  pre- 
ceded Bishop  Hartzell  as  Bishop  of  Africa. 


He  engaged  in  forty  years  of  devoted  service, 
twelve  of  them  being  in  the  dark  continent. 
Bishop  Harlzell's  introduction  to  Africa, 
twelve  years  a^o,  was  fortunate.  At  Uula- 
wayo,  where  four  hundred  men  joined  in  a 
banquet  that  cost  $ 1 0(),tx,x:i,  celebrating  the 
completion  nf  six  hundred  miles  of  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railroad,  he  made  an  address.  At 
the  close  he  called  attention  to  the  two  great 
flags  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  a  magnificent 
Union  Jaclc,  and  side  by  side  with  it,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  with  their  colors  the  same, 
— red,  white,  and  blue.  Then  he  referred 
to  the  people  back  of  these  flags,  one  in  blood 
and  sentiment,  religion  and  destiny:  and 
closed  with  this  challenge:  "These  two 
flags,  may  they  float  side  by  side  at  ever 
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tratcgic  point  on  the  tacc  of  \W  earth, 
where  there  is  a  conflict  hctwcen  civilizaiion 
and  burbarisin,  and  may  their  people  be  one 
forever   in   the   uplift   of   humanity."      The 

kl^rsts  spranf;  to  their  feel,  cheering  lustily. 
Under  Kishup  Hartzell's  leadership,  the 
uork  has  been  ^rearly  enlarged,  until  now 
six  centers  arc  occupied  in  a  half-million 
square  miles  of  lerritorj',  among  which  arc 
ten  millions  of  pagans  and  Muhammcdans. 
A  leading  London  magazine  has  called  it  the 
largest  diocese  in  the  world.  These  six  dis- 
tricts include  Liberia,  that  Negro  republic 
w  closely  related  to  the  United  States,  over 
which  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Scott,  also  a  .VIetho- 

■  Jist  Missionnry  Bishop  of  Africa,  presides; 
Portuguese  Angola,  a  plateau  country  inhab- 
ited by  the  intelligent  Kimbundu  and  other 
Bantu  tribes;  the  Madeira  Islands,  "The 
HrPeart  of  the  Portuguese  Crown,"  Portugurse 
VEast  Africa;  British  Rhodesia,  where  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  and  the  Christian  Church 
are  working  together  for  the  uplift  of  the 
native  races;  and  Algiers,  where  dwell  the 
keen  and  strong  Mohammedan  whites. 
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AS   IMPORTANT   INDUSTRIAL  WORK. 


Bishop  Hartzell  came  into  communication 
with  Earl  Grey,  at  present  Govcrnor-Gen- 
■     eral  of  Canada,  who  was  at  that  time  Gov- 
Bcrnor  of  Rhodesia,  and  also  with  the  Jlonor- 
Hlble  Cecil  Rhodes,  with  reference  to  opening 
Bup  missionary  work  for  the  Methodist  Epis- 
^copal  Church  in  that  British  colony.     Mr. 
Rhodes   believed    in    England,    and    by   his 
statesmanship  gave  Great  Britain  the  mag- 
nificent  dependency   of   Rhodesia,   with    its 
B^ast   lerriiorj'  and   fruitful    resources.      He 
^»was  also  deeply   interested   in   helping   the 
native  races.  Through  his  influence  the  Brit- 

■ish  South-African  Company  turned  over  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  tlic  village 
of  Old  Umtali,  and  thirteen  thousand  acres 
of  land  surrounding  it,  as  the  plant  for  an 
industrial  mission.  That  industrial  institu- 
tion has  been  a  decided  success.  It  lia.s  a  farm 
of  three  thousand  acres,  with  several  build- 
ings, which,  with  the  equipment  in  farm  and 
mechanical  implements  and  slock,  is  cxceed- 

■  ingly  valuable.  There  arc  \20  boys  and  50 
girls  in  the  institution.  Half  the  day  is 
given  to  :he  school,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
industrial  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  and 
in  the  home. 
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BISHOP   HART2BLL  AS  A   DIPLOMAT, 


Bishop  Hartzell  wa*  also  the  means  of  ad- 
justing   misunderstandings    and    diflliculties 


cuncerning  missionary  work  in  Portugtiew 
territory  in  Africa,  namely,  in  the  Madctia 
Islands,  Angola,  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
He  had  an  audience  with  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and  with  the  Prime  Minister,  as  a 
result  of  which  important  changes  tn  the 
laws  governing  schools  and  churches  in  the 
African  dependencies  were  oaadCt  and  mort 
friendly  relations  established  between  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  work.  'Ilie  Bishop  also 
was  made  a  special  representative  of  the 
Government  of  Liberia  in  Important  diplo- 
matic matters  between  that  Republic  and 
Germany,  during  which  he  secured  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Africa's  religious  destiny. 

The  religion  of  a  nation  determines  its 
character  and  destiny.     Africa  could  not  be 
other  than  a  dark  continent,  dominated   by 
her    false   religions.      They    have    given    no 
light  to  the  intellect  and  no  warmth  to  the 
heart.     It  is  Christianity  that  is  giving  to 
that  continent  light  and  life.    The  very  ex- 
plorers who  were  looking  for  lakes  and  the 
sources  of  rivers,  who  were  penetrating  the 
jungles,  to  find  out  how  the  faces  of  the  na- 
tives looked,  and  how  they  lived,  were  many 
of  them  missionaries,  whose  consciences  had 
driven  them  to  search  for  the  souls  of  their 
fellowmen.    The  enterprising  men  who  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  track  of  the  explorers, 
hunting   for  gold   and   diamonds,   and    the 
products  of  wood  and  held,  were  not  able  to 
overtake  the  humble  men  anil  women  who 
had  hastened  to  save  the  tribes  from  heathen- 
ism and  barbarism.     Africa  could  never  be 
anything  but  dark  with  the  Sphinx  as  a  God, 
— Sphinx  is  a  Greek  word  for  an  Egyptian 
idol,  which  means  a  squeezer,  or  stranglcr. 
This  deity  has  squeezed  the  spirit  life  out  of 
the  continent.     Like  other  forms  of  African 
paganism,    the    Egyptian    religion    acknowl- 
edged man's  inability  to  save  himself,  and  the 
necessity  of  Ins  securing  help  without.    So  it 
laid  hold  nf  power,  as  the  thing  necessary. 
At  Gizeh  it  carved  out  of  solid  stune  a  huge 
figure  of  a  human  head  on  the  body  of  a  lion, 
the  expression  of  the  greatest  animal  force,  as 
the  symbol  of  the  union  of  humanity  and 
power.    The  figure  is  17a  feet  long  by  fifty- 
six  feet  high.     In  front  of  the  breast  is  a 
cliapel  with  an  altar. 

This  idol  stands  to-day,  as  it  has  done 
for  four  thousand  years,  an  unsolved  riddle. 
A  falsehood  as  a  substitute  for  the  truth,  and 
the  uncarved  stone  and  snakes  and  sticks  of 
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pagan  Africa  express  the  same  untruth.  A 
little  boy  was  brought  to  Africa  to  escape  the 
fury  of  a  murderous  king.  He  came  to  ex- 
press the  union  of  humanity  with  Deity,  and 
He  was  the  Truth.  The  face  of  the  Sphinx 
was  a  riddle  that  no  one  could  solve,  the 
body  was  power,  so  cold  that  it  froze  the 
heart ;  the  Divine  human  Child,  though  the 
Mystery  of  Mysteries,  was  Infinite  Love, 
which  is  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  of  death.  He  came  to  be  a 
brother  to  every  other  man  on  the  earth,  and 
to  make  all  men  brothers,  and  to  bring  them 
to  the  heart  of  His  Father. 

When  the  people  of  North  Africa  heard 
of  His  beautiful  life  and  of  His  death  upon 
the  cross,  they  worshiped  Him  as  divine,  and 
founded  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
churches  that  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  having  as  able  writers,  as  eloquent 
pulpit  orators,  and  as  consecrated  men  and 
women  as  the  church  has  ever  had  in  any 
age.  These  men  furnished  the  first  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, invaluable  to  the  early  Christian 
Church,  and  formulated  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
that  is  used  in  Universal  Christendom  to- 
day; but  men  came  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  frightened  some,  and  some  with 
honeyed  words  that  enticed  others,  and  after 
centuries  of  fidelity  they  let  their  faith  slip, 
and  gave  up  Christ  for  Mohammed ;  and  the 
light  that  should  have  illumined  all  of 
Africa  went  out,  and  the  continfent  with 
nothing  but  the  Sphinx,  and  Islam  to  help, 
sank  down  into  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 

Moses,  himself  a  native  of  Africa,  now 
rules  most  of  the  countries  there,  by  the  laws 
of  the  civilized  nations,  which  exercise 
authority  over  the  darkened  continent.  Their 
jurisprudence  is  based  upon  his  code.  The 
Divine  human  boy  of  Nazareth,  who  was 
saved  from  death  by  Africa,  is  now  saving 
Africa.  The  rulers  of  Europe,  that  govern 
most  of  Africa,  recognize  hhn  as  their  Lord 
and  Master,  and  by  the  earnest  services  of  his 


followers,  such  as  Bishop  Hartzell,  and  his 
faithful  company,  and  the  consecrated  men 
and  women  missionaries  sent  out  by  all  de- 
nominations, from  all  countries,  the  native 
converts,  and  colonists  who  are  loyal  to  the 
faith,  Jesus  the  real  King,  is  claiming  the 
vast  continent  which  belongs  to  Him.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  best  expression  of  a 
Christian  American  manhood,  with  his  keen 
wisdom,  wide  knowledge,  and  deep  convic- 
tion, said  in  his  Diamond  Jubilee  address, 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  a  necessary  in- 
strument in  the  redemption  of  Africa,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  while  on 
his  trip  of  well-earned  recreation,  and  scien- 
tific investigation,  he  will  visit  missions  in 
the  countries  through  which  he  shall  pass, 
which  will  be  as  great  an  encouragement  to 
the  workers  in  the  foreign  field  as  it  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  those  at  home,  who  sustain 
them. 

They  made  a  statue  of  General  Gordon 
in  native  costume,  on  the  back  of  a  camel, 
and  instead  of  placing  it  in  Khartum,  with 
his  face  to  the  people,  as  an  example  and  in- 
spiration, as  would  be  the  natural  thing  to 
do,  they  put  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  with 
its  face  turned  away  from  the  city,  looking 
out  upon  the  desert;  and  the  reason  given 
for  doing  so  was  that  General  Gordon  not 
only  worked  for  and  believed  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Sudan  but  of  all  Africa  from 
paganism  and  Mohammedanism,  and  they  ar- 
ranged his  figure  so  he  could  wait  for,  and 
see,  all  Africa  coming  to  the  Cross.  And 
government,  commerce,  evangelical  zeal,  and 
wide  generosity,  including  the  $300,000  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Fund,  which  will  certainly  be 
raised,  are  helping  to  fulfill  Gordon's 
prophecy,  and  answer  his  prayers.  Just  laws, 
honest  dealing,  good  schools,  and  well 
equipped  missionary  organizations,  are  valu- 
able only  as  they  bring  Gospel  truth  and  lib- 
erty to  the  individual  hearts  of, the  men  and 
women  of  the  darkened  continent,  and  in- 
spire them  with  a  new  life  and  love. 


SAFETY  OF  TRAVEL  ON  THE  MODERN  OCEAN 
I  LINER. 
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BY   E.   A.   STEVENS. 
(Vicr-Presidcnt  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers.) 


P*VERY  year  a  tlinusanil  ships  art  lost  at  less  strugi;le  aftrr  the  ship  has  gone  down, 
sea.  Most  of  these,  it  is  true,  arc  sail-  present  a  picture  over  which  none  of  us  cares 
ing  craft.  Tltc  number  of  passenger  vessels  to  linger.  The  awe  of  the  sea  which  so  many 
propelled  by  steam,  howe\'er,  which  are  de-  feci  may,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  instinct,  but 
stro5'cd  at  sea  annually  is  appallingly  large,  whether  it  be  or  not,  it  does  exist  and  pereisr. 
And  yet,  in  spile  of  this  fact,  tlic  safct>'  of  The  Church  has  special  prayers  and  hymns 
the  passcnyer  on  a  modern  ocean  liner  has  for  "  those  in  peril  on  die  sea,"  and  they  arc 
been  so  often  demonstrated  by  statistics  that,  often  used  in  her  public  worship.  None  has 
theoretically  at  least,  it  will  be  quite  gencr-  yet  introduced  a  prayer  for  those  exposed  to 
ally  admitted.  the  much  greater  risk  of  a  trip  by  rail,  say  to 

There  is,  however,  to  many  minds,  some-    Chicago,  or  the,  by  comparison,   positively 
thing   appalling    in    a   catastrophe   at    sea.    reckless  hazard  of  an  afternoon  spin   in  n 
Death  by  drowning,  we  may  argue,  is  not    f or t>' -horsepower  motor  car. 
specially    painful,   but   still    wc    recoil   from         Notwithstanding    this    awe    of    the    sea, 
the  very  idea.     Those  few  minutes  of  hope-    comparatively   fe^v   of   the   passengers    on    & 

moiiern  liner  know  anything  about  her  safr- 
ty,  and  even  fewer  of  those  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  apply  that  knowledge  in 
choosing  by  which  ship  they  sail.  'I'hat 
many  possess  this  knowledge  and  willingly 
incur  what  risk  there  may  be  in  •;hipping  on  a 
vessel  not  provided  with  all  the  modern  safe- 
ry  devices,  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  open- 
ing statement.  There  is,  however,  always  a 
ilrmand  for  more  knowledge  on  a  sultjcct  of 
^uch  immediate  personal  interest  to  so  lar^ 
1  number.  To  a  desire  to  satisfy  this  de- 
mand is  due  the  following  short  account  of 
the  important  safeguards  to  human  life 
ti  hich,  of  late  years,  have  been  fitted  to 
slu'ps. 

THE   MANY   PERILS   WHICH   MAY  BE   FACBD, 

BUT  SEIJXJM  ARE. 

The  dangers  to  which  a  ship  and  all  on 
board  arc  exposed  are,  indeed,  manifold  in 
character,  e\'en  if  the  risk  as  to  any  one  actU' 
ally  happening  is  reniote.  Within  the  mem- 
nry  of  man  there  has  been  both  danger  and 
lass  of  life  and  of  propcrtj-  at  sea  from  high 
explosives,  from  escape  of  poisonous  fumes, 
from  failures  of  boilers,  piping  and  engines, 
from  fire,  from  grounding,  from  collision 
with  derelicts,  with  icebergs,  and  last  and 
greatest,  with  other  ships. 

Better  pr.icticc  in  a  design  of  construction 

and  equipment,  based  on  the  experience  of 

[the  MARCONI  orEKATOR  ON  t,st  OF  THE  5T£AM£RS   ^^^  P^^  ^^^  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced 

or  TQE  HAUBURc-AUEiticAK  UKK.  many  of  these  dangers.    Those  of  grounding 
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and  collision  are  tlte  principal  ones  to-ilay, 
and  che  main  intrrcst  in  safciriiards  i-cntcrs 
around  those  designed  to  prevent  these  at-ej- 
dents  or  tnitigare  rheir  results. 

BENEFITS  AND  I.tMITATWJNS  OF  "WIRELESS." 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  means 
whereby-  safety  is  sought,  1  would  dra"  at- 
tenti'in  for  a  mument  to  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  devices  for  this  punwic. 
These  divide  ihcinselves  naturally  into  three 
classes : 

First,  those  whose  object  is  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents to  the  ship;  second,  those  which  aim 
at  saving  the  ship  with  lier  passengers  from 
loss,  after  the  accident;  third.  th(»se  which 
at  saving  the  lives  of  passengers  and 


crew,  after  the  loss  of  the  ship  has  become 
inevitable. 

The  proverbial  superiority  nf  one  ounce  of 
prevention  to  a  pound  of  cure  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  case  of  a  ship  at 
sea,  and  along  this  line  much  has  been  done 
in  recent  years.  Of  what  wireless  lelegra-, 
phy  can  do  to-day,  we  have  heard  much  oi 
late.  No  man  can  be  sure  of  what  will  be 
in  its  power  to-morrow.  t)f  une  thini;  we 
may  be  sure,  the  full  benefit  of  this  invention 
will  not  be  realized  until  its  use  on  pa.'Bien- 
gcr  ships,  at  least,  is  obligatory,  nnr  until 
international  regulations  prevent  the  meddle^, 
some  interference  with  even  the  most  impor- 
tant  business  that  nuw  so  seriously  detracts 
from    its    usefulness.      This    interferer'"* 
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whether  arising  from  a  mistaken  sense  of 
humor,  from  pure  curiosity,  or  from  conflict 
between  rival  companies,  is  to-day  a  serious 
matter. 

As  a  preventive  of  collision  and  ground- 
ing, wireless  telegraphy  lo-day  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  and  wireless  telephony  may 
to-morrow  be  its  serious  rival.  The  re- 
cent case  of  the  Rffiublic  and  the  Flor- 
iiia  shows  that  even  when  the  electric 
power  plant  is  out  of  commission,  Uic 
wireless  can  still  be  worked  efficiently  from 
i-toragt;  batteries.  This  means  that  the  ap- 
paratus rould  be  u<;ed  on  any  ship  without 
necessitating  the  presence  of  a  power  plant. 
A  present  defect  Jn  wireless  is  the  Inability 
of  the  receiver  to  detect  the  direction  and 
distance  from  which  the  message  lia.s  been 
sent* 

It  seems  the  (leneral  opinion  of  experts  in 
this  branch  that  the  defect  is  an  inherent 
one,  but  those  who  hnve  watched  without 
taking  parr  in  the  development  are  skeptical 
as  to  the  soolled  "  impossibilities  of  wire- 
less telegraphy." 

ADVANTAGES   OP   SUBMARINE    StOMAI.INC. 

Whether  this  defect  can  be  eliminated  or 
not,  there  is  at  hand  to-day  a  very  efficient 
system  of  signaling,  whereby  both  die  direc- 
tion and  distance  between  the  sending  and 
receiving  stations  can  be  estimated  uith  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion.   This  svstrm  is  the  so-called  Submarine 


THE  RKCtirrNG  TAKK  OP  A  SimWAKIMe-ltXl..  AT- 
TACHED TO  THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  HLTX,  SROWIKC 
COXXrXTINC  WIHKS. 


Signal.    As  usually  applied  to  a  ship  it  cun- 
sists  simply  of  a  receiving  apparatus.     There 
are  two  tanks  of  a  few  cubic  feet  capacity, 
each  fastened  to  the  "  skin  "  of  the  ship,  one 
on  each  side,  near  the  bow.    These  tanks  arc 
filled  with  sea  water,  and  in  each  of  them  a 
pair  of  microphunes  are  suspended.      Th«e 
microphones  connect  with  the  pilot-house  or 
bridge.     The  sending  apparatus    h   a   sub- 
merged  bell,  tuned   to  a  high   note      The 
stmnds    of    this    bell   can    be    perceivcj    at 
a    distance    of    from    eight    to    ten    miles. 
It  is  a  peculiar   fact  that  water    is   a   bet- 
ter  and    more   tnisrworthy   transmittrr    of 
sound  than  the  air.    The  sound  of  a  fog-horn 
will  often  be  inaudible,  even  in  still  weather, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  mile«,  wh«ii  its 
nominal  range  is  eight  or  ten.   The  Subma- 
rine Signal  is  not  liable  to  this  disturbance.    It 
has  been  installed,  grnerally,  as  a  receiving 
system,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
on  most  of  the  large  vessels  in  transatlantic 
service,  and  as  a  sending  apparatus  on  light- 
ships   both    on    this   coast    and    in    ICuropc. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  in- 
st.illed  as  a  sounding  apparatus  on  all  ships 
where  its  use  would  enable  vcs«*U  approach- 
ing each   other   in   a   fog  to  become   aware 
of   each   other's   approximate   distance    and 
bearing. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  NAVIGATING  APPARATUS, 

Recent  improvement  in  navigation,  i.^., 
determining  the  ship's  position,  consists  main- 
ly in  the  perfecting  of  apparatus.  The  old- 
est instrument  ot  navigation  is  the  compass, 
atid  its  study  and  improvement  are  still  go- 
ing on.  The  old  ship  loy  has  disappeared 
from  the  Atlantic  steamship.  Its  place  was__ 
tirst  taken  bv  the  patent  towing  log,  si 
cccdcd  by  special  logs,  in  which  the  speed 
abtaincd  from  the  pressure  of  the  wal 
;tgainst  the  open  end  of  a  submerged  pipe 
A  more  careful  obr-eriaiion  anti  systetnat 
recording  of  the  revolutions  of  a  screw  foi 
pcrliaps,  the  most  tnistworthy  method  of 
tcniiinlnga  ship's  position  by  dead  reckunin) 

Sounding    machines    to    indicate    the    a| 
proach  to  shore  are  so  perfect  that  soun<h'nf 
are  taken  without  slowing  the  vessel.  A  vei 
ingenious   de>*ice   in   the   nature   of  a   sul 
merncd  kite,  whose  submerpence  can  be  reg- 
ulated at  will,  has  been  devised  so  as  to  ring 
;i  signal  on  striking  brtttom.    This  device  hasj 
not.  however,   reached  practical  application' 
to  high  speeds. 

We  hear  much  of  the  unsinknble  ship,  and 
It  seems  hard  to  think  how  some  of  the  lat- 
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est  protiticttons  0/  the  sliipbiiiltiers  rniiUl  In- 
sunk,  aJiii  yet  no  ship  is  to-«lay  probably  *-aif 
against  foiiiulering  from  any  thinkable  com- 
bination of  untoward  conditions. 

GREAT  SBRVICE  OF  THE  WATER-TIGHT  BULK- 
HEADS. 

The  most  eflRcient  protection  against  foun- 
dering is  internal  subdivisions  by  water-tight 
bulkheads.  In  the  well-known  Lus'ilanuJ 
and  Maurctania  this  has  been  carried  to  an 
extreme.  There  arc  two  fore  and  aft  and 
three  cross-ship  bulkheads  In  the  boiler  space. 
and  four  cross-ship  bulkheads  and  the  cnal 
bunker  bulkheads,  besides  those  in  the  boiler 
space.  Tliese  spaces  are  the  danger  zone, 
not  only  on  account  of  their  sirx.  but  because 
their  Rmiding  puts  the  power-plant  out  of 
business. 

With  a  subdivision  carried  to  this  extent 
means  of  access  below  the  water-line  be- 
tween compartments  Is  necessary,  and  the 
doors  for  this  purpose  must  be  capable  of 
being  closed  under  any  condition.  But  few 
years  ago  this  closing  was  done  by  hand.  It 
Is  now  done  either  by  electricit)',  compressed 
air  or  hydraulic  power. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  engine  and  boiler 
room  force  have  no  desire  for  a  device  that 
will  either  increase  their  arduous  task   or 
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OFFIC^J*    LISItNINi.    TO    SUBMAKlNE-Slr.NAI.lNC 
AITAK.'MUS. 

(ftlBnsI  can  lie  bctta  for  ■  dtataiicc  vt  rrcmi  iltn-i' 

to  tWtiV*  BilAS-l 

coop  them  below  decks  without  hope  of  es- 
cape in  case  of  accident,  and  that  It  is  al- 
ii ays  in  man's  jwwcr  to  render  any  mechan- 
ical device  ineffective,  any  successftil  door 
(losing  system  must  not  seriously  obstruct 
the  pa.ssages  necessarv  for  working  the  ship 
under  normal  conditions;  must  give  some 
tiotice  of  its  action;  must  close  doors  slowly, 
liiit  with  abstiluie  surety ;  must  allow  of 
.Iiiors  being  npencil  by  men  below  after  hav- 
ing been  closed  from  the  bridge,  and  must 
iiitomatically  close  (hrni  after  such  opening. 
I  i  for  any  reason  a  door  In  a  bilged  com- 
partment has  not  been  closed  from  the  bridge, 
it  should  close  automatically  before  a  dan- 
;nTou3  amount  of  water  can  pass  through. 
All  of  tlicse  requirements  are  met  011  most 
it  not  all  of  our  modem  liners.  Besides  all 
iliclie  the  actual  closing  of  doors  is  shown  by 
.1  tell-tale  on  the  bridge^  so  that  any  failure 
IS  at  unce  made  known. 

now  Ml'Cir  "  HARD  USAOS"  CAN   A   BirtK- 
tlEAD  STAND? 

The  doors  on  the  Rrftuhlic  worked  proper- 
ly, and  their  doing  yj  undoubtedly  saved 
muiy  lives.     What   happened    in   her  case 
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IkUik  plalnir  vtnlhlt*  iiii  lu  [lluatrmlui).) 


may  happen  again.  It  is  doubtful  whet)ier 
any  ship  tau  iibsorb  the  energy  due  to  the 
blow  delivered  by  a  weight  oi  10,000  to 
20,000  tons  moving  at  the  speed  of  ten  knots, 
without  so  dislucatinj;  her  entire  structure 
as  to  destroy  the  water-tightness  of  bulk- 
heads and  thdr  doors.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
merely  a  question  between  the  respective 
capacities  of  the  hole  in  admitting  and  of  the 
pumping  plant  in  removing  water.  The 
chief  cnRinecr  of  the  Republic  is  quoted  as 
saying  tliat  tiivo  good  pumps  might  have 
saved  that  ship. 

In  the  high  power  ships  of  to-day  the 
amount  of  water  pumped  through  rhe  con- 
densers becnmes  enormous.  In  the  Maure- 
tmia  it  has  been  estimate*!  at  300.000  gal- 
lons an  hour  at  the  nonnal  speed  of  the  cir- 


culating pumps.  These  pumps  can  be 
speeded  up  and  arc  fitted  to  draw  from  the 
bilges  in  case  of  need.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, the  bilge  puni|)ing  outfit  of  a  linrr  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  vast  quantities,  if  it 
stays  in  Laniinission,  and  therein  lies  the  risk. 
Much  has  been  learned  :is  to  die  necessary 
strength  of  water-tight  bulkheads.  The 
question  docs  not  lend  itself  very  well  to  a 
purely  mathematical  discussion,  hut  the  in- 
vestigations carried  on  by  the  bulkhead  coni- 
mission  in  England  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
by  the  naval  authorities  of  this  and  other 
countries,  have  given  a  mass  of  information 
from  which  the  strength  of  the  bulkheads 
can  be  very  fairly  determined,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  test;  what  the  conditions  after  a 
collision  may  be  is  the  question.  It  must  be 
Remembered  that  'as  ships  grow  in  size  the 
efficiencj-  of  the  subdivision  naturally  in- 
creases, and  the  danger  of  such  dislocation  of 
a  bulkhead  as  to  cause  leaking  rapidly  di- 
minishes. In  other  words,  mere  increase  in 
size,  if  accompanied  by  proper  design  and 
c<}nstruction,  furnishes  an  easy  means  of 
creasing  safet>'. 

THE   MODERN   LIFE-BOAT. 

In  Spite,  however,  of  all  precautions,  tJ 

best  equipped  modem  ship  may  receive  fatat^ 

injur>'  either  in  collision  or  by  grounding, 

and  it  may  become  necessary  to  take  to  th< 

boats.    In  sucli  a  case,  the  requisites  are 

THK  QUAPKANT  DAvrr  Kw  LAUNcstNc  UFK-soATs.   adcquatc  suppIy  of  safe  boats  and  satisfactory 
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m«ans  of  [aunclilng  them.  As  vessels  nat- 
urally increase  in  size,  a  portion  of  such  in- 
crease takes  place  by  the  addition  of  decks. 
The  number  of  persons  carried  per  square 
foot  of  water-line  area  increases,  while  the 
capacity  for  carrying  boats  Joes  not  increase 
in  the  same  ratio. 

Some  comment  was  excited  in  the  case  of 
the  Republic,  on  account  of  ihe  fact  that  the 
boat  equipment  was  not  large  enough  to 
carry  all  persons  on  board.  It  is  doubtful 
whctlicr  this  is  the  case  in  any  ship  carr^in^ 
a  lartic  number  of  passengers.  The  largest 
life-boats  have  a  capacity  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  people,  and  if  the  total 
complement  be  taken  at 
2400,  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
from  fifty  to  sixtj*  of  such 
boats  will  be  required.  The 
question  arises  how  sucli  an 
outfit  of  ordinary  boats 
could  be  provided.  'I'hc 
folding  l)oat  in  its  latest 
forms  seems  to  meet  this 
demand  to  some  extent,  hut 
still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  life-rafts  arc  diffi- 
cult to  handle.  The  ordi- 
nar>'  life-boat  of  to-day  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  past. 
The  mean*  of  launching  the 
life-boat,  however,  have 
been  improved. 

The  old  davit  had  many 
drawbacks.  Most  modern 
ships  are  generally  fitted 
with  some  improved  type 
of  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  the  Quadrant  Davit,  shown  in  the 
illustration,  i'hc  boat  can  be  more  quickly 
lowered  and  takes  the  water  further  from 
the  ship  with  this  fonn  of  davit,  than  with 
the  ordinary  type.  Both  of  tliesc  are  impor- 
tant matters  in  getting  the  boat  clear  of  the 
ship.  Releasing  gears  of  various  types  are 
now  on  the  market,  one  of  whidi  is  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

LIFE-PRESERVERS  ASD  BUOYS. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  Gcneml  Shrtim  some 
years  ago  called  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  life-preservers.  While  this  apparatus 
is  not  likely  to  save  many  lives  in  collisions 
on  the  open  sea.  in  the  case  of  grounding  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  prove  of  value. 

A  modem  type  of  lifc-prcservcr  furnishes 
a  much  lighter  and  compact  belt  than  those 


of  block  cork,  without  any  loss  in  Hoating 
power.  Most  sliips  arc  equipped  with  a  de- 
vice for  projecting  a  line  ashore  in  case  of 
grounding,  and  for  transferring  passengers 
over  it  by  means  of  the  Breeches  Buoy. 
Where  tliis  apparatus  has  been  used  it  has 
demonstrated  its  efficiency  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  It  has  lately  been  adapted  for  use 
from  a  vessel,  and  a  Revenue  Cutter  thus 
fitted  is  now  stationed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  general  adoption  of  such  a  means  is  one 
of  the  possibilities  of  life-saving  in  the  future. 
Until  the  full  official  report  on  the  loss  of 
the  Republic  is  published  it  will  be  unsafe  to 
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venture  any  final  opinions  upon  the  question 
of  whether  the  conditions  existing  in  her  case 
were  as  severe  as  any  sliip  is  likely  to  meet 
with.  It  is  also  premature  to  venture  views 
upon  the  reasons  of  her  foundering.  It  aiust 
be  remembered,  however,  that  she  was  a 
modem  ship  of  large  size,  designed  and  huilt 
by  competent  engineers  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation, and  handled  with  skill  and  bravery. 
Lessons  will  undoubtedly  be  derived  froni 
the  experience  in  this  case.  How  far,  Iwiw- 
cver,  changes  in  amstnirtion  and  design 
rouhl  have  prevented  her  loss  must,  for  the 
present,  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ship  was  well 
handled,  and  it  is  well  in  closing  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  however  perfect  life- 
saving  apparatus  may  be,  its  value  gre.itly 
depends  on  the  men  working  it. 
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THE  MOTOR  CAR  AND  ITS  OWNER. 

BY    E.    RALPH    ESTEP. 


I 


TTOURTEEN  years  ago  a  pcrtinaejous  in- 
ventor won  the  first  motor  vcliiclc  con- 
test in  this  country,  wliidi  was  really  an  ex- 
periment to  sec  if  motor  vcliiclcs  could  run 
at  all.  Hie  history  of  said  inventor  is  the 
epic  of  any  pioneer.  He  has  seen  the  nititor 
car  as  a  broad  invention,  ;tn  experiment,  a 
sporr,  a  pastime,  a  st>'li5h  affcctatiun,  and,  at 
lasr,  rakcn  seriously  for  what  it  is, — the  mod- 
em vehicle. 

There  arc  about  iso.ooo  automobiles  in 
the  United  States.  Tliey  arc  all  kinds  of 
cars  and  belong  to  all  kinds  of  people.  There 
is  no  lonter  an  automobile  clan,  any  more 
than  there  is  a  hnrse-and-bugfr>'  brotherhood. 
The  automobile  has  establisiicd  iiself  as  an 
eveiy-day  vehicle,  but  the  public  has  not 
adapted  itself  to  the  automobile.  The 
dear  public  took  up  a  fad  and  h:Ls  found 
itself  taken  up  by  a  habit.  It  is  just  learn- 
ing the  t;ame.  The  game  is  just  becoming 
a  custom. 

Meantime  ihe  public,  as  a  whole,  is  learn- 
ing its  duly  tn  the  motor  car  by  fitting  itself 
to  new  conditions  of  living.  Instead  of  curs- 
inK  the  automobile,  which  occupies  that  part 
ai  the  street  Winded  on  the  east  by  the  curb 
and  on  the  west  by  the  trolley  car,  the  intel- 
ligent citizen  now  h.-is  learned  the  trick  of 
dnippinn  off  a  strcel-car  with  his  tret  t^»ng 
forvi'ard  while  his  eyes  arc  l<K>kinf£  backward. 

Motor  cars  are  now.  by  variety  of  types 
and  prices,  pretty  well  adjusted  to  imme- 
diate  needs.     The  public's   adjustment    to 


motor  cars  cannot  be  upon  a  wholesale 
basis.  Each  individual  and  each  family  has 
its  own  peculiar  problems  in  making  the 
motor  car  an  integral  part  of  (he  household 
ectmomy. 

The  family  wliich  can  afford  a  stable  of 
cars  may  use  three  or  more  to  good  advantage. 
There  is  the  limousine  or  landaulet  replacing 
inclosed  or  semi-inclosed  horse-drawn  car- 
riages for  general  town  drivini^ ;  there  is  the 
runabout  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wishes 
either  a  convenient  city  or  C4)untry  car  for 
personal  driving,  with  the  chauffeur, — if  he 
is  carried  at  all. — (ilaccd  in  the  riger  seat, 
and.  finally,  of  the  typical  L'i]uipmcnt,  there 
is  tlie  touring  car,  for  general  country  work 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  part^*  and 
baggage. 

'I'he  standard  touring  car,  with  its  big 
tonneau,  which  may  hold  from  three  to  five 
persons,  a  dozen  bundles,  :md  the  family  chil- 
dren, is.  more  correctly,  a  utility  car.  Com- 
promised bet\veen  the  extremes,  with  some 
of  the  features  of  all  other  types  of  motor 
cars,  it  Is  the  old  reliable  for  the  man  or  fam- 
ily that  wants  but  one  automobile.  It  is  a 
fair-weather  vehicle  for  boulevard  and  park 
driving;  for  shopping  and  for  business  trips 
about  town.  With  its  cape  cart  top  and 
wind-shield,  it  becomes  the  people's  limou- 
sine, leaded  with  a  hatch  of  Joneses  or 
Smitiis,  it  Is  the  \-ehicIc  of  countless  week-end 
jaunts.  Filled  with  persons  of  Itinerant  In- 
stincts, it  annihilates  the  map  and  brings  the 
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hills  of  New  Hampshire  close  to  the  mead- 
ows of  Maryland.  It  is  the  infallible  friend 
of  politicians,  press  agents,  stage  managers, 
yellow  journalists,  magazine  editors,  and 
other  students  of  the  hiunan- interest  game. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  CHAUFFEURS. 

Whether  a  man  buys  one  car  of  moderate 
cost  for  all  kinds  of  driving,  or  whether  he 
buys  a  stable  full  of  high-priced  cars  of  dif- 
ferent types  for  special  purposes,  his  educa- 
tion in  motoring  begins  and  ends  with  the 
word  chauflteur.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  one's 
own  chauffeur  if  inclination  and  circum- 
stances dictate  such  a  proceeding.  There  is 
less  to  learn  than  when  chauffeurs  are  hired. 
The  employer  has  not  only  to  learn  what  a 
chauffeur  should  do,  but  he  also  has  to  learn 
the  chauffeur  wtjo  is  doing  it.  That  is  one 
reason  why  many  men  of  sense  are  making 
chauffeurs  instead  of  buying  them  ready 
made. 

The  instructor  of  one  of  the  largest  schools 
of  motor  instruction  in  the  country  says  that 
50  per  cent,  of  his  pupils  are  old  coachmen, 
sent  by  their  employers  to  learn  how  to  drive 
the  new  carriages.  They  make  good  chauf- 
feurs, too.  The  simple  reason  is  that,  while 
they  may  not  be  blessed  with  a  great  amount 
of  mechanical  knowledge,  they  know  what 
a  vehicle  is,  what  it  is  for,  and  that  it  should 
be  treated  seriously. 

The  same  testimony  is  given  by  one  of 
the  large  automobile  manufacturing  com- 
panies, which  has  established  a  chauffeurs' 
school.  This  school  makes  chauffeurs  out  of 
any  kind  of  material  that  purchasers  of  cars 
may  ship  in.  Most  of  the  material,  and  the 
best  in  a  general  way,  is  comprised  of  coach- 
men, old  and  young.  They  have  had  experi- 
ence in  caring  for  fine  carriages.  They  know 
hov.-  to  drive  on  city  streets.  They  are  anx- 
ious to  make  good  in  the  care  of  fine  auto- 
mobiles. Consequently  they  are  painstaking 
and,  in  most  cases,  apt  pupils. 

All  of  these  chauffeurs'  schools  teach  a 
principle  that  is  just  as  important  to  the  pri- 
vate owner  who  drives  and  cares  for  his  car 
without  a  chauffeur's  assistance  as  it  is  to 
the  professional  driver, — or  to  the  man  who 
employs  a  chauffeur, — that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  learn  how  to  properly  maintain  a 
car  than  it  is  to  learn  how  to  drive  it. 

The  students  are  carefully  taught  how  a 
car  is  made  and  why.  They  are  taught  the 
meaning  and  function  of  every  piece.  They 
are  shown  the  difference  between  the  trivial 
things  and  those  of  vital  importance.    They 


tear  the  car  down  and  put  it  together.  They 
learn  its  anatomy  thoroughly.  They  are 
taught  the  most  common  causes  of  mechan- 
ical trouble  and  how  to  remedy  them.  They 
are  made  to  respect  the  car  as  they  would  any 
other  piece  of  machinery,  and  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  little  work  in  advance 
means  the  prevention  of  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  ordinary  ailments  from  which  the  cars 
of  the  careless  suffer.  Finally,  they  are  given 
a  few  lessons  in  driving,  particularly  devoted 
to  the  proper  handling  of  the  car  and  the 
mediums  of  control,  such  as  the  speed-change 
levers.  They  are  told  what  a  driver  should 
do  and  what  he  should  not  do;  how  to  drive' 
a  car  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency,  and  what 
works  for  economy,  safety,  and  comfort.  Pro- 
ficiency in  driving  they  may  learn  by  experi- 
ence, which  is  mileage. 

There  is  no  school  that  will  make  a  care- 
ful driver  out  of  a  reckless  one.  The  only 
way  to  teach  a  new  driver  how  to  drive  him- 
self out  of  tight  places  is  to  get  him  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  best  drivers,  whose 
cleverness  lies  in  staying  out  of  tight  places. 

The  man  who  is  his  own  chauffeur  and 
teaches  himself  gets  the  best  fun  and  great- 
est pleasure  out  of  motoring  when  he  edu- 
cates himself  along  the  same  lines.  Driving 
he  can  readily  learn.  His  first  aim  should 
be  to  master  enough  of  the  mechanics  yf  his 
car  to  save  himself  the  annoyance  and  expense 
of  trouble  arising  from  neglect  and  abuse. 

When  the  chauffeur's  work  is  considered 
only  as  a  job  of  driving,  the  man  who  has  a 
professional  chauffeur  and  the  man  who  has 
no  chauffeur  are  in  the  same  fix.  The  first 
chauffeurs  were  drivers.  The  fascinations  of 
driving  an  automobile  pulled  many  young 
men  into  the  calling  without  proper  qualifica- 
tion. The  improvement  of  automobiles  and 
the  improvement  of  chauffeurs  have  worked 
together  for  the  welfare  of  the  motorist.  The 
chauffeur  with  sporting  proclivities  who 
loves  a  steering  wheel  and  hates  an  oil  can 
is  a  creature  of  the  incipient  days.  The  own- 
ers had  to  have  chauffeurs.  The  demand 
made  possible  the  breed  that  has  bred  trou- 
ble. Now  owners  are  mastering  their  chauf- 
feurs in  more  ways  than  one  and  mastering 
the  chauffeur's  educational  needs. 

MOTORING  IN  CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

Too  few  people  apparently  distinguish  be- 
tween town  driving  and  country  touring. 
When  one  motor  car  is  used  for  both,  it  must 
be  a  compromise.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  auto- 
mobile to  purchase  a  car  which  is  merely  a 
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rity  vehicle  and  expect  it  to  perform  as  well 
on  the  roads  as  a  car  made  strictly^  for  tour- 
ing. A  more  common  and  equally  bad  mis- 
take is  to  imagine  thar  great  differences  in 
price  may  be  tJisrcgardcd  in  service.  In  buy- 
ing an  automobile,  just  the  same  as  in  buying 
anything  else,  the  customer  gets  what  he  pays 
for.  A  very  cheap,  small  car  will  not  do 
what  a  large,  high-priced  car  will  do.  It 
may  be  rhar  the  former  is  fully  capable  of 
the  work  which  the  buyer  wishes  it  to  do 
an<l  is  the  ripht  ri^  to  get.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mads  have  been  worn  full  of  nils 
by  persons  who  bought  low-priced,  light 
automnbites  and  then  tried  to  emulate  the 
motoring  style  of  the  owners  of  large,  high- 
power  cars.  Overloading,  ovcr^pccding,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  overworking  have  been 
the  direct  causes  of  unrc:isunable  expense. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the  use  of  more 
costly  cars.  'Ilieir  up-keep  is  what  one  makes 
it.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  blggr^t  gamble, 
tires,  careful  driving  has  much  to  do  with 
the  result  in  dollars  and  cents. 

'I'he  trade  also  has  been  responsible  for 
many  false  impressions  by  overestimating  its 
own  pxids.  The  purchaser  who  can  afford 
several  cars  may  have  the  greater  comfort 
and  sr\-lc  of  cars  built  expressly  for  town 
ser\'ice  by  breaking  away  from  the  recent  fad 
of  using  extremely  high-power,  large,  racing- 
r>pc  cars  for  city  driving.  Room  to  carry 
passengers  comfortably  will  be  more  and 
more  in  demand  as  customers  learn  mofC 
about  the  radical  difference  between  city  and 
country  motoring. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF  THE   GARAGE. 

In  a  large  city  the  garage  problem  is  as 
hard  as  any  other  metropolitan  problem  which 
is  based  on  high  real-estate  values.  In  the 
smaller  cities  the  factors  arc  merely  archi- 
tectural and  commercial.  Already  great  ad- 
vancement has  been  tnadc  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  private  garages  in  residence  property, 
while  general  garages  maintained  in  resi- 
dential districts  iiave  become  common.  These 
garages  now  supply  drivers  by  the  hour  for 
those  who  do  not  wish  the  entire  services  of 
a  chauffeur.  In  the  country  the  garage  ques- 
tion is  a  matter  of  individual  requirements, 
extending  from  the  mere  housing  of  the  car 


in  a  horse  bam  or  carriage  shed  to  the  tax 
elaborate  private  garage.  The  country  v 
age,  under  an)'  circumstances,  is  an  easy  qm 
tion.  Its  two  most  notable  considcrstiom it 
heating  in  winter  and  thr  maintenance  or  i 
supply  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil.  Tfc 
horse  barn  has  not  proved  to  be  a  good  pi- 
age.  Care  of  some  colon  will  turn  cnlor  a , 
kept  in  a  horse  ittable,  oti  acxnunt  ot  m\ 
fumes. 

THE   SaSNCE   OP    TOLRtSC 

Learning  to  tour  is  an  educational  mattet 
til  at  has  been  ncgleaed.  Too  many  aufo-l 
mobilists  have  acquired  the  desire  to  go  vrii-S-! 
out  having  learned  how  to  travcL  Ewto- 
sive  tours  have  a  broadening  influence.  TT«t1 
teach  people  how  tu  take  things  as  they  ate.] 
The  first  long  trip  of  the  Sninteur  lounH  s 
often  a  failure.  He  expects  too  much,  takol 
too  much,  or  works  too  much,  to  get  the  iuO 
cnjo>-ment  out  of  the  jounicy.  1 

The  hard-and-fast  schedule,  with  predej 
termined  eating  stations,  may  be  all  right  in' 
railway  procedure.  The  joy  of  motorint:  » 
freedom  from  the  trammels  of  other  kin Js  oi 
travel.  This  means  freedoni  from  bagj;ni.f. 
drcjis,  convcnti\nialit>-,  and  time-cables.  The 
load  that  everybody  takes  is  dusty.  Each 
year  thousands  of  families  learn  that  there  t» 
a  great  new  kind  of  pleasure  in  driving  about 
on  imaccusromed  highways,  among  unaccus- 
tomed sights.  Hundreds  of  American  iamt- 
lics  now  take  their  motor  cars  to  Europe  fur 
tours  of  from  5000  to  10,000  miles,  which 
get  them  closer  into  touch  with  the  old  world 
than  would  be  possible  In  any  other  way. 
One  family  has  crossed  the  continent  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  a  feat  pre- 
viously accomplished  only  by  factorj*  drivers. 

There  is  a  good  way  to  tour  and  a  (jood 
way  to  use  an  automobile  as  a  town  carriage. 
Knowing  the  distinction  is  a  great  part  oi 
knowing  each.  The  rest  of  the  knowledge 
is  partly  common  sense  and  partly  getting  the 
proper  focus  on  the  mechanics,  up-keep,  and 
driving  of  a  car  under  the  circumstances 
which  govern  individual  experience.  The 
best  infonnation  is  not  in  books.  It  is  on 
the  road  and  in  repair  bills  that  are  stud- 
ied with  careful  consideration  of  cause  and 
effect. 


THE  EPOCH  OF  ROOSEVELT. 


BY  JUDSON   C.   WELLIVER. 


T  OOKING  back  over  the  seven  and  a  half 
years  of  Roosevelt's  Presidency,  the 
effort  to  summarize  and  appraise  its  work 
must  be  introduced  with  the  recognition  that 
only  four  years  of  it  have  been  his  very  own. 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  how  much  differ- 
ent it  might  have  been  if  it  had  all  been 
Roosevelt.  Almost  half  of  it  was  pledged 
to  the  policies  of  another  man ;  it  might  be 
called  diluted  Rooseveltism,  or  McKinleyism 
with  the  Roosevelt  personality  superimposed. 
Never  until  Roosevelt  had  a  man  stepped 
from  the  Vice-Presidency  to  the  Presidency 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  chief  executive, 
and  been  able  thereafter  to  succeed  himself 
through  a  popular  election.  The  effort  of 
one  man  to  execute  the  policies  and  guaran- 
tees of  another,  in  a  place  surrounding  him 
with  so  many  difficulties,  had  seemed  so  near- 
ly impossible  that  it  had  become  a  truism  of 
politics  that  the  man  who  inherited  the  Presi- 
dency thereby  lost  all  chance  of  winning  it. 
With  this  historic  experience  in  mind,  and 
with  recognition  of  the  tremendous  differ- 
ence between  the  Roosevelt  and  McKinley 
personalities,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  what- 
ever success  he  has  had,  however  he  may 
have  commended  himself  to  his  countrymen, 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Roose- 
velt has  been  this  of  succeeding  in  the  foot- 
steps of  another.  Perhaps  it  was  better  for 
Roosevelt  and  for  the  country  that  the  neces- 
sities of  his  position  as  providential  heir  to 
McKinley  compelled  modification  and  mod- 
eration of  the  real  Roosevelt  during  the  first 
term.  It  gave  him  opportunity  to  feel  out 
his  position,  to  learn  its  powers  and  limita- 
tions, to  study  the  instruments  with  which  he 
must  work,  to  test  the  national  mind,  and 
determine  by  easy  advances  how  far  the  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  go  with  him  along  the 
course  which  he  knew  was  laid  out  for  him, 
but  on  which  he  was  not  yet  free  to  enter 
save  tentatively  and  experimentally. 

THE   m'kINLEY   IKHERITANCE. 

Roosevelt  recognized  that  his  administra- 
tion must  be  a  continuation  of  McKinley's. 
The  country  had  chosen  McKinley's  policies 
and  his  methods;  twice  chosen  them,  and 
therefore  doubly  approved  them.     Roosevelt 


kept  the  faith  his  party  had  pledged  to  the 
nation,  as  nearly  as  it  was  in  one  man  to  do 
another's  work  in  that  other's  way.  It  may 
have  irked  his  eager  soul  at  times,  but  he  did 
not  tire  of  it.  The  contrast  between  the 
free  and  independent  Roosevelt  of  the  last 
four  years,  and  the  Roosevelt  of  the  first  ad- 
ministration, is  the  proof  of  the  man's  real 
capacity  for  self-control  and  continence.  In- 
heriting the  McKinley  cabinet,  he  worked 
with  it  smoothly  and  naturally.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  jar  or  friction ;  changes  came 
only  as  naturally  and  Inevitably  as  they 
would  have  come  had  McKinley  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  council  board.  For  the  pa- 
tience, care,  and  earnestness  with  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  the  obligations  of  his 
position,  he  was  rewarded  with  an  election, 
In  his  own  right,  by  a  majority  three  times 
the  greatest  ever  before  polled.  And  at  the 
end  of  this  new  lease  of  power  in  his  own 
name  and  right,  wielded  In  his  own  way,  he 
was  so  strong  with  the  country  that  he  could 
refuse  the  renominatlon  that  needed  only  the 
word  of  willingness,  and  induce  the  party 
and  the  country  to  accept  his  advice  in  dioos- 
Jng  his  successor. 

TARIFF  REVISION  AS  AN  INSTANCE. 

So  the  Roosevelt  regime  falls  into  two 
periods,  the  administration  of  the  McKinley 
inheritance,  and  the  conduct  o£  the  political 
estate  In  Roosevelt's  own  right.  Just  one 
instance  will  serve  to  show  how  studiously 
in  that  earlier  period  Roosevelt  avoided  get- 
ting out  of  bounds.  In  his  last  public  ad- 
dress, at  Buffalo,  President  McKinley  flung 
out  the  banner  of  tariff  reform.  He  declared 
that  the  period  of  exclusiveness  was  past,  and 
sounded  the  keynote  of  what  he  Intended 
should  be  the  policy  of  his  second  administra- 
tion, In  a  dedaration  for  tariff  reform.  It 
was  a  startling  development ;  one  which  could 
not  fail  to  coincide  with  the  personal  pref- 
erences of  Roosevelt.  Yet,  with  this  plan  of 
McKinley's  exposed  to  him, — a  plan  he  cor- 
dially approved, — Roosevelt  held  back  from 
attempt  at  revising  the  tariff  because  of  his 
determination  to  err  if  at  all  on  the  side  of 
moderation  in  the  effort  to  live  by  the  rule 
that  his  predecessor  would  have  followed. 
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Miuiy  believe  that  McKinley.  had  he  lived, 
would  have  given  us  long  ago  the  tariff  re- 
form on  which  we  are  now  entering. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  STANDARDS. 

But,  while  this  part  of  McKinley 's  pro- 
gram was  pfKtponrd,  Roosevelt  ushered  in  a 
pcrin<l  of  wonderfully  varied  and  widc-rrach- 
ing  cfiorr  at  readjustment  of  conditions.  It 
has  been  a  time  in  which  people  have  thought 
farther  into  their  social  and  economic  proh- 
lems  tiian  tfacy  arc  commonly  willing  to  do. 
This  is  pcrhap?  the  first  service  of  Roosevelt 
to  the  country:  he  set  it  thinking.  He  led 
it  to  change  its  mind  about  a  good  many 
things.  He  clarified  its  ideas,  and  he  im- 
proved its  ideals.  He  preached  away  at  a 
doctrine,  almost  new  when  he  began  ex- 
pounding it,  of  moral  leaven  in  businciis.  He 
began  the  movement  as  a  citizen,  urging  and 
advising  and  teaching;  he  continued  it  as 
executive,  administrator,  and  constructive 
statesman.  He  preached  his  crusade  first, 
and  later  he  put  on  the  armor  and  led  the 
crusading  hosts.  His  influence  as  tlie 
preacher  of  a  better  community  and  busi- 
ness morality  is  certain  to  be  projected  as 
a  potent  force  after  he  leaves  public  place. 
He  has  con\-inced  the  community  that  many 
things  which  used  lo  be  looked  upon  as  a 
trifle  dubious  in  strict  morals,  but  on  the 
whole  legitimate  enough  because  "  that  was 
The  way  of  business,"  cannot  be  exempted 
from  judgment  by  moral  standards.  He 
brought  the  public  mind  to  believe  there 
was  need  of  a  rehearing  before  rendering  a 
final  decree  of  divorce  between  business  and 
conscience.  He  brouglit  business  to  a  new 
and  stricter  accountability  at  the  bar  of  cdm- 
munity  thought.  Even  the  severest  critics  of 
the  President  grant  that  he  has  been  a  real 
leader  In  this  moral  upward  movement,  and 
that,  however  some  of  his  other  activities  may 
be  regarded,  he  has  in  this  descr\ed  the  rec- 
ognition and  approval  of  all  well-intentioned 
citizens. 

government's  changed  attitude  toward 
cori>orati0ns. 

Along  with  this  moral  contribution,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  made  a  contribution  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  tlie  educational 
movement  which  has  been  changing  opinion 
about  the  proper  relation  of  the  State  to  its 
creatures,  the  corporations.  The  fact  that 
the  State  cannot  endow  tts  corporate  offspring 
with  souls,  has  been  developed  into  an  argu- 
ment for  the  alternative,  w^hich  the  Presi- 


dent has  conceived  to  be  rigorous  supervian 
and  control  of  their  methods.  Time  w» 
wlien  the  State  commissioned  the  corporanua 
to  go  nut  and  deal  and  make  money;  ti  thtn 
were  complaint  against  its  derelictions  th; 
State  pleaded  irresponsibility,  and  the  puhli 
rather  cynically  accepted  the  pica  and  aJmii- 
tcd  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  In  this  n- 
pird  there  has  been  a  change.  The  corpon 
tion  is  not  granted  immunity  from  mori! 
obligation,  and  the  State  is  not  pcrmittcii  [o 
avoid  its  responsibility  for  its  creature.  Now- 
adays instead  of  standing  aloof  the  State  hu 
a  way  of  setting  the  Bureau  of  Corporationi 
at  work  to  get  the  facts,  or  the  !ntcreat« 
Commerce  Commission  to  investigate,  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  start  a  prosecution. 
Tlie  public  mind  has  been  made  up  in  favoi 
of  government  shouldering  responsibility  for 
its  creatures,  and  laying  the  heavy  hand  o* 
authority  on  offenders. 

This  new  view  of  government's    respon- 
sibilitj-    has   made    tlic    government    service 
more  attractive  to  men  with  motive  of  real 
M'n,icc.     It  has  made  them  more  willltig  m 
go  into  politics,  to  hold  office,  to  help  in  ad- 
ministering the   laws.      There    has    been  a 
larger   view  of   the   opportunities    of    public 
service.     It  has  been  the  effort   of   the  na- 
tional administration  lo  give  substantial  sup- 
port to  movements  it  indorsed,  and  so  there 
has  been  presented  the  spectacle  of  the  Presi- 
dent using  his  personal  and  political  influence 
to  back  the  policies  of  Hughes  in  Xew  Vork, 
to  sustain  Heney  in  his  fight  on  San  Fran- 
cisco graft,  and  ro  ferret  out  and  punish  cor- 
ruption in  Pittsburg.    Strictly  within  its  own 
sphere,  the   national   Government   has   pur- 
sued the  despoilcrs  of  the  public  domain,  has 
prosecuted     great    combinations    of     capital 
found  violating  tlie  law,  and  h.is  treated  the 
combination  of  labor  just  as  it  has  treated 
that  of  capital.    "  I  have  no  use  for  the  sort 
of  public  man  who  is  always  arrayed  against 
we-ilrb  because  it  is  wealth,  or  in  favor  of 
capital  because  it  is  capital,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent on  one  occasion.     "I  distrust  the  man 
who  takes  any  other  attitude  than   that  of 
opposing    capital    when    it    is  wrong,    and 
just   as  vigorously  opposing  labor  when   it 
is  wrong." 

More  or  less  disconcerting  shock  was  un- 
avoidable in  some  quarters  when  the  Roose- 
velt policy  toward  corporate  offenders  began 
clearly  to  develop.  One  day  the  Attorney- 
General  filed  suit  to  dissolve  a  great  combi- 
nation accused  of  violating  the  Anti-Trust 
law.     There  was  wonderment  and  conster- 
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nation,  and  one  of  the  chief  backers  of  the 
attacked  interest  hurried  to  Washington  to 
protest. 

"  Why  was  it  not  possible,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," he  asked,  "  to  notify  me  before  taking 
this  public  action  ?  " 

The  President  explained  that  was  not  the 
method  of  doing  government  business,  and 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  an  exception 
in  a  particular  case. 

"  But  isn't  it  possible  to  fix  this  thing  up?  " 
urged  the  capitalist. 

"How?  What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
the  President,  puzzled. 

"  I  mean,  can't  my  lawyer  see  your  Attor- 
ney-General, and  undertake  to  effect  an  ad- 
justment without  a  lawsuit?  " 

"  Quite  impossible,"  replied  the  President. 
"  The  matter  is  now  in  the  courts  and  will 
have  to  be  decided  by  them."  The  case  was 
fought  out  in  the  courts,  resulting  in  one  of 
the  most  important  victories  the  Government 
has  won  in  its  effort  to  establish  its  right  to 
control  great  corporations  and  combinations. 

REGULATION    VERSUS    PREVENTION. 

The  earlier  period  of  Rooseveltism  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  determined  attacks  on 
the  big  combinations,  in  the  effort  to  stop  the 
tendency  to  consolidations  by  application  of 
the  Anti-Trust  act.  But  latterly  there  has 
been  less  of  this ;  and  the  explanation  really 
marks  one  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  administration.  The  President 
became  convinced  that  in  the  nature  of  things 
combination  and  concentration  must  go  on. 
Prevention  he  considered  impossible,  even  if 
desirable.  Therefore  he  turned  to  the  alter- 
native of  establishing  government  super- 
vision and  regulation  of  combinations;  of 
making  them  good,  instead  of  destroying 
them.  His  co-operation  with  the  Civic  Fed- 
eration in  the  attempt  to  develop  a  satisfac- 
tory bill  for  amendment  of  the  Sherman  law 
along  these  lines  has  brought  small  results 
as  yet,  but  it  has  directed  attention  to  a  line 
of  policy  which  is  assured  increasing  consid- 
eration as  the  discussion  of  these  problems 
continues. 

SPECTACULAR  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

There  has  been  much  of  the  spectacular^ 
the  dramatic,  in  the  Roosevelt  procedure. 
The  striking,  picturesque  things  make  deeper 
impression  than  the  plodding  drudgery  of 
efifort  at  better  administration  or  at  develop- 
ment of  sound  policies  in  legislation.  How 
much  of  the  spectacular  there  has  been  is  il- 


lustrated by  the  result  of  an  effort  to  get 
four  students  of  affairs  to  express  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  largest  achievement  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

"  Reawakening  the  public  conscience," 
said  one. 

"  The  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia," 
insisted  the  second. 

"  The  movement  for  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources,"  said  the  third. 

"  Curbing  the  corporations,"  proposed  the 
fourth. 

In  the  effort  to  referee  the  dispute  these 
additional  paramount  achievements  were  pro- 
posed by  other  observers: 

The  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  successfully  con- 
structed. 

The  establishment  of  the  United  States  in 
the  first  rank  of  powers  and  the  assumption 
of  accompanying  responsibilities  which  was 
announced  by  sending  the  fleet  around  the 
world. 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  Three  Americas  by  bringing 
the  Latin- American  countries  to  understand 
and  have  confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  settlement  of  the  anthracite  strike. 

On  the  day  when  this  fruitless  inquiry 
was  made  the  man  who  was  its  subject  was 
engaged  in  riding  io8  miles  on  horseback  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  a  regulation  re- 
quiring an  army  officer  to  ride  ninety  miles  in 
three  days  wasn't  unreasonable  or  impossiljle. 
The  next  day  he  sent  a  characteristic  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the 
afternoon  explained  to  a  delegation  of  col- 
lege boys  his  admiration  for  clean,  vigorous 
athletics. 

MAINTAINING    THE    WORLd's    PEACE. 

Roosevelt  has  made  a  peculiar  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  Europe;  and  explanation 
of  this  may  be  found  in  a  contemplation  of 
the  wide  range  of  his  undertakings  in  the 
field  of  international  affairs.  Some  of  the 
biggest  of  them  are  as  yet  little  known  to  the 
world;  others  are  almost  unremembered  be- 
cause more  recent  ones  have  crowded  in  upon 
attention. 

All  the  world  knows  how  the  President 
initiated  the  movement  for  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  which  brought  the  treaty 
of  Portsmouth  and  ended  the  war  in  Man- 
churia. Not  so  many  know  the  significance 
of  his  part  in  preventing  a  European  war 
over  the  rival  pretensions  of  France  and  Ger- 
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many  in  Morocco.  At  the  time  when  those 
t«'o  powers  were  straining  at  the  leashes,  and 
war  seemeil  possibly  a  matter  of  hours,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  tendered  the  good  officxs  oi 
the  L'nited  State*,  Ivcamc  an  intermediator 
amonp  the  powers  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
cerned, and  initiated  the  nia\e  which  made 
the  Algcciras  conference  possible.  Ilicre  was 
protest  a|;a{nst  the  United  States  being  rep- 
resented there;  protest  from  some  Americans 
who  saw  in  it  a  traaijrression  of  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  aloofness  from  old-wurM  quar- 
rels. But  in  truth  it  was  in  a  peculiar  way 
the  United  States'  affair;  and  it  saved  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

OUR   RELATIONS*  WHH  LATIN  AMERICA. 

It  %vas  the  President  who  conceived  send- 
ing Secretary  Root  and  a  delegation  of  ap- 
pealing personnel  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress at  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  South  American 
countries  had  long  mistmdcrstond  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  interpreting  it  ns  the  attempt 
of  this  country  to  maintain  a  sort  of  mild 
suTieraint)'  over  the  other  nations  of  the 
Anjcricas.  Commerce  with  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  wa<t  mainly  controlled  by  Eu- 
rope, and  their  sentiments  were  far  from 
friendly  to  us.  The  time  and  circumstances 
were  propitious  for  an  appeal  to  a  better 
understanding,  and  Secretary*  Root  and  his 
collcagiies  succeeded  in  that  appeal.  Rela- 
tions have  been  iK-tter.  and  commercial  cnn- 
ditions  have  shown  improvement  as  a  result. 
The  work  done  at  Rio  was  but  a  beginning; 
its  ejects  will  go  on  for  generations. 

RESPONSIBILITIES    IN    SANTO    DOMINGO. 

In  the  Santo  Domingo  fiscal  arrangement, 
the  United  States  assumed  a  financial  guar- 
dianship of  the  Dominican  republic,  assuring 
on  one  side  that  it  would  pay  its  foreign  debts 
without  complications,  and  on  the  other  that 
it  would  cease  to  be  harrassed  with  revolu- 
tions. The  national  revenues  were  placed 
where  they  could  not  become  a  bone  of  fac- 
titious contention,  and  there  was  left  neither 
the  inspiration  nor  the  means  for  carrying 
further  the  scries  of  revolutions  which  had 
been  almost  a  continuous  perfonnance.  It 
established  for  good  or  ill  tlie  precedent  of 
American  fiscal  supervision  in  like  cases  for 
the  little  republics  to  the  south, 

ri;RTHERrNC  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national DISPUTES. 


When    the     Hague    international    peace 
mowmcnt  had  fallen  into  disrepute  after  the 


Russo-Japanese  War,  it  ivas  Prcsidoii 
Roosevelt  who  initiated  the  effort  to  rcimtitt 
it.  He  issued  invitations  tn  the  name  of  the 
United  States  to  another  peace  pariiamcni 
to  reaflirm  the  work  of  tlie  first  parliatnrot 
in  1899.  and  strengtlicn  it.  The  Czar  lato 
indicated  that,  as  prime  mover  in  the  Ant 
convention,  he  had  been  Iiitendin,^  to^all  1 
second.  Whereupon  the  United  Stairs'  w 
vitations  were  withdrawn  and  the  parliamcm 
of  1905  xv.nsheld  on  the  invitations  of  Russia. 

Arbitration  treaties  with  practically  ail  the 
countries  except  Riwsia  and  Gerinanv  havr 
been  made,  providing  for  arbitration  at  the 
Hague  of  all  save  mailers  of  honor  and  ut 
vital  interest.  These  pacts  are  alike  a  guar- 
antee of  our  own  peace  and  an  example  10 
other  nations.  Like  arrangements  with  Ger- 
many and  Russia  are  under  negotiation. 

Following  the  M.inchurian  War,  cnndi- 
tions  in  the  F.ir  Fast  were  fundamentalif 
changed.  The  United  States  under  Roose- 
velt's leadership  stepped  in  and  led  in  estab- 
lishing new  guarantees  of  the  open  door  and 
the  territorial  entity  of  China,  all  the  pow* 
crs  acquiescing.  More  recently  the  compli- 
cations between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  been  adjusted  through  the  Root-Taka- 
liira  exchange  of  notes,  which  has  been  ac* 
ccjitcd  by  die  diplomatic  world  as  a  most 
enlightened  and  sane  arrangement  bct^veen 
two  nations  anxious  that  their  field  of  fric- 
tion be  reduced  to  a  nn'nimum,  and  that 
brvacli  of  the  peace  be  made,  so  nearly  as 
might  be,  impossible. 

It  was  the  interest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  like- 
wise which  started  the  movement  for  tlie  in- 
ternational opium  conference  now  in  session 
at  Shanghai.  The  need  of  prohibiting  or 
controlling  this  traffic  was  suggt-sted  to  the 
President  by  Bishop  Brent,  of  the  Philip- 
pines; the  international  conference  was  the 
President's  idea.  Preliminary  to  this  devel- 
opment, inquiry  in  this  country  developed 
startling  evidence  that  the  opiutu  habit  was 
vastly  more  common  and  menacing  than  had 
been  dreamed. 

Wlien  Argentina  and  Chile  were  fast  ap- 
proaching warlike  conditions,  the  words  of 
calming  counsel  which  started  matters  tf)ward 
understanding  and  linally  assurance  of  peace, 
were  Mr.  Roosevelt's  words.  Later,  when 
Hrazil  and  Argentina  were  on  the  point  of 
hostilities  over  the  Uruguayan  question  it 
w.is  again  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  helped  them  find  a  way  out  with  peace 
and  honor. 

Under   Mr.    Root's   management   at   the 
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State  Department,  all  the  questions  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
settled, — the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dis- 
pute, the  Alaskan  fur  seal  affair,  the  Alaska 
and  other  boundary  differences,  the  question 
of  preserving,  yet  utilizing  Niagara,  the  prob- 
lem of  armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
use  of  water  from  the  lakes  for  power  and 
artificial  means  of  navigation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  to-day  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  were  threatening,  and 
that  war  seemed  altogether  possible.  By  dint 
in  the  main  of  personal  relations  with  the 
Emperor,  leading  to  establishment  first  of  a 
personal  and  then  of  a  national  better  under- 
standing, all  this  has  been  changed.  The 
adjustment  of  matters  in  our  customs  ad- 
ministration which  had  amounted  to  griev- 
ances to  Germany,  was  accomplished  with 
advantage  to  us  commercially,  and  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Germans.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  American  naval  power  was  not  with- 
out influence  in  connection  with  relations 
with  both  .Germany  and  Japan. 

American  Jews  will  not  forget  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  induce  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  The 
President  received  a  great  petition  addressed 
to  the  question  of  treatment  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  and  through  diplomatic  channels 
asked  the  Russian  Government  if  it  would 
be  willing  to -accept  the  petition.  The  note 
of  inquiry  by  the  American  Government  con- 
tained the  substance  of  the  petition.  Russia 
politely  declined  to  accept  a  petition  thus 
relating  to  a  matter  of  purely  internal  ad- 
ministration; but  the  moral  effect  was  se- 
cured, and  it  was  good. 

The  President  has  taken  active  and  per- 
sistent interest  in  behalf  of  better  conditions 
in  the  Congo  Free  State.  Castro  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  vexing  Venezuelan  situa- 
tion through  a  plan  of  Dutch  intervention 
which  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment. Relations  with  Colombia  and  the 
Panama  Republic  are  well  on  the  way  to  sat- 
isfactory readjustment,  following  the  Pan- 
ama revolution  and  secession  which  made 
it  possible  to  secure  a  route  for  the  Isth- 
mian Canal.  Cuba  has  been  occupied  and 
pacified,  saved  from  civil  war,  and  started 
anew  on  the  difficult  path  of  self-government. 
The  world  has  been  given  a  good  example 
of  national  faith-keeping  in  this  performance. 
In  the  Philippines  administration  has  been 
securely  established,  peace  guaranteed,  and 


the  beginnings  made  on  a  program  looking  to 
final  self-government.  The  gratitude  of 
China  has  been  earned  by  returning  a  large 
share  of  the  indemnity  awarded  to  this  coun- 
try for  its  part  in  suppressing  the  Boxer  up- 
rising. And,  finally,  the  battle  fleet  has 
toured  the  world,  carrying  America's  olive 
branch  and  incidentally  giving  suggestive  dis- 
play of  American  power. 

ARMY  REFORM. 

All  this  is  not  a  list,  a  catalogue,  of  ac- 
complishments in  the  field  of  international 
and  colonial  activity.  It  is  far  from  com- 
plete. Turning  to  another  department  of 
the  Administration,  the  army  shows  the  ef- 
fects of  like  industry  and  energy.  The  les- 
sons of  the  Spanish  war  brought,  with 
Roosevelt,  the  movement  to  inaugurate  the 
general  staff,  for  which  the  law  was  passed 
on  February  14,  1903,  and  took  effect  in 
May  of  that  year.  Roosevelt  was  the  father 
of  the  general  staff  movement,  and  Root 
worked  out  the  system. 

The  coast  and  field  artillery  have  been 
separated  by  law,  and  each  is  now  highly 
specialized.  Formerly  officers  served  alter- 
nately in  one  and  the  other.  Both  have  been 
strengthened  in  men  and  armament,  so  that 
the  guns  are  efficiently  armed.  Increase  in 
the  corps  of  engineers  and  in  the  ordnance 
department  has  been  authorized,  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  having  previously  been  in- 
creased. The  medical  department  has  been 
reorganized  into  the  medical  corps,  and  a 
medical  reserve  of  civilian  physicians  and  sur- 
geons established,  which  may  be  called  upon 
for  service  in  time  of  need.  Their  service  is 
optional,  but  the  majority  would  go  to  the 
field  if  needed. 

One  important  part  of  military  policy  has 
been  rapid  abandonment  of  small  army  posts 
and  concentration  of  the  troops  in  larger 
bodies  at  great  posts  near  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation. Better  experience  is  thus  given  to  the 
men,  drilling  in  greater  bodies ;  and  they  are 
more  available  for  emergencies  because  trans- 
portation is  more  ample.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  pay  of  the  service.  All  offi- 
cers, save  the  lieutenant-general  and  second 
lieutenants,  have  had  $500  annually  added 
to  their  salaries.  The  enlisted  men,  espe- 
cially the  noncommissioned  ofllicers,  have 
been  given  the  encouragement  of  advances, 
which  in  case  of  some  of  the  noncommissioned 
officers  amounted  to  doubling  their  pay,  thus 
affording  new  inducement  to  veterans  to  re- 
enlist  and  encouraging  improvement  of  dis- 
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cipHne  and  tiprtt.    This  pay  legislation  was 
especially  ihc  work  of  the  President. 

The  arms  and  accoutremMits  have  been 
vastly  imprfived,  the  new  Springfield  rifle  be- 
ing widely  regarded  as  the  be^r  infantry 
weapon  in  the  world.  The  rarions  of  the  army 
have  been  bettered.  Arrangement  has  been 
made,  by  law.  for  annexing  rhe  militia  of  the 
States  to  the  regular  service,  so  tltat  it  may  be 
called  into  the  field  as  a  second  line  of  na- 
tional defense  witliout  a  word  of  legislation 
save  provision  of  money ;  and  there  is  planned 
a  scheme  of  establishing  a  great  third  line,  a 
volunteer  force  subject  to  call,  which  woidd 
make  it  possible  tn  place  2,(v;xj,(KX)  of  men 
in  the  field  in  event  of  a  tremendous  conflict. 

NAVAL  DEV8L0PMBNT. 

The  navy  has  developed  vastly  more  in 
force,  under  the  impulse  of  the  President's 
interest,  than  has  the  army;  while  in  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  per  unit  it  has  im- 
proved at  least  as  much.  The  nominal  fight- 
ing power  has  been  approximately  doubled 
during  the  Roosevelt  Presidency,  but  the  ac- 
tual efficiency  has  increased  more,  because  of 
improved  organization,  continuous  practice 
in  gunnery,  and  the  experience  gained  b>' 
the  cruise  around  the  world.  TTie  United 
States  has  been  advanced  to  a  secure  second 
position  along  the  powers  in  naval  strength. 
For  this  the  President  has  had  a  continuous 
struggle  with  the  opposition  in  Congress.  A 
year  ago,  demanding  four  new  battleships, 
he  got  two  and  a  promise  of  making  two 
each  year  the  rule  of  the  future.  'Hu's  year 
he  again  asked  four  and  got  only  two.  But 
these  are  authorized  to  be  of  tonnage,  sixrrd, 
and  power  equal  lo  the  largest  building  for 
any  navy  in  the  world,  putting  them  entirely 
out  of  the  class  of  any  vessels  heretofore  built 
for  our  nav\'.  They  will  probably  hi*  of 
approximately  26,txx)  tons,  and  armed  en- 
tirely with  fourteen-inch  guns,  vastly  more 
powerful  than  the  twelve-inch  rifles  now 
used.  This  increase  in  the  power  of  the  new 
units  represents  a  much  larger  addition  to 
fighting  force  than  is  suggested  by  the  mere 
number  of  vessels  to   be   added.      It  means 

[moreover,  an  announcement  of  this  amntT>''s 
purpose  to  maintain  its  present  rank  among 
naval  powers,  while  the  wurld-cruise  is  con- 
strued by  all  naval  authorities  as  prcliminar>' 
to  the  definite  establishment  of  the  two-ocean 
naval  polin,*  which  shall  make  both  coasts 
equally  secure  from  attack. 
During  the  Roosewit  regime  two  battle- 
ships have  been  laid  down  in  the  Government 
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yards,  establishing  the  policy  of  keeping  ooe 
fighting  ship  of  the  first  type  at  all  timn  im- 
der  Government  consrniction.  Officers  sod 
men  alike,  in  the  navy,  have  heen  given  sub 
stanrial  increases  in  their  pay.  The  Go\ein 
mcnt  has  built  a  powder  factory  at  Indian 
Head,  where  the  best  quality  of  powder  b 
prod  uccd  at  forty-five  cents  per  pounil. 
against  sixty-seven  formerly  paid  to  private 
enterprise  for  the  same  explosive.  This 
plant  will  be  enlarged  in  the  near  futurr 
so  it  will  have  its  capacity  doublet!  and  Ik 
enabled  to  produce  two-thirds  of  the  navy's 
powder  supply.  Likewise  there  has  been 
established  a  Government  torpedo  factory  at 
Newport.  The  enlarged  naval  academy  « 
Annapolis  has  been  put  into  commission,  anti 
the  number  of  cadets  greatly  increased.  A 
naval  training  station  for  the  lakes  has  bcoi 
established  on  Lake  Michigan. 

One  signal  and  characteristic  policy  of  Uk 
Administration  has  been  to  encourage,  rather 
than   suppress,  criticism  of   the    construction 
of  American  fighting  craft  and  of  the  navy 
organ i?,ntion.    Convinced  for  a  long  time  that 
the  navy  organ!V.ation  is  imperfect  in  many 
directions,  the  President  has  been  more  than 
willing  that  the  public  should  become  familiar 
with  its  weaknesses.     The  agitation  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  general  staff  has  been  pressed 
vigorously,    the    President  having    within    a 
few  weeks  appointed  a  special  volunteer  com- 
mission of  naval  and  civilian  Tiuthorities  to 
mate  a  thorougli  study  of  the  whole  sacncc 
of  nava!   administratfim  and   report  what  is 
needed   to   perfect  our  own  defense   afloat. 
There  have  been  outbreaks  of  virulent  criti- 
cism of  the  seaworthiness  and  fighting  qual- 
ity of   the  big   ships,  and  these  ha\'c    been 
answered  with  some  modifications  of  type  and 
detail;   especially    in    the   adoption    of    the 
policy  of  building  much  larger  ships.      But 
in  the  matter  of  general  seawonhiness  and 
efficiency,  the  tour  of  the  world  has  been  a 
thorough  vindication  of  tlic  naval  material. 

GOVERNMENT   SPENDING  MORE  MONEY. 

It  has  come  to  cost  over  a  billion  a  year  to 
run  the  Government.  Great  expenses  have 
been  incurred  for  navy,  army,  fortifications, 
public  buildings,  increase  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice, river  and  harbor  improvements,  tlic 
reclamation  service,  and  all  the  manifold  op- 
erations of  the  Government.  The  policy  of 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lands,  of  bringing 
the  wasted  waters  to  the  wastes  of  arid  plains, 
has  added  what  already  is  assuming  the  pro- 
portions of  a  small  empire,  to  the  useful  area 
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of  the  country.  Forest  reserves  have  been 
created  of  a  vast  area,  as  well  as  reserves  to 
preserve  the  birds  and  beasts  indigenous  to 
the  continent.  In  all  its  multiplied  activities 
the  Government  has  immensely  increased  its 
expenditures.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  they 
are  $1,008,397,452.56.  It  seems  and  indeed 
is  but  a  few  years  since  the  extravagance  of 
a  billion-dollar  Congress  became  a  national 
issue ;  now  every  session  is  a  billion-dollar 
session.  The  functions  and  activities  of  the 
administrative  departments  have  grown  ac- 
cordingly. Yet  despite  the  increase  in  ex- 
penditures there  was  a  growing  surplus  in 
the  revenues  until  the  depression  began  in 
the  later  months  of  1907,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  deficit.  , 

The  bank  panic  of  1907  forced  a  series  of 
difficult  problems  upon  the  Administration, 
resulting  among  other  things  in  the  passage 
of  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  currency  measure, 
designed  to  provide  means  for  issue  of  emer- 
gency circulation  and  to  introduce  an  in- 
creased measure  of  elasticity  into  the  money 
system.  This  was  an  emergency  measure, 
and  its  efficacy  is  suggested  by  the  statement 
that  not  a  dollar  of  currency  has  been  issued 
under  it.  The  assurance  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  such  issues  removed  the  conditions 
requiring  them.  A  currency  commission  has 
been  established  by  law,  which  is  engaged  in 
an  exhaustive  study  of  money  systems  with 
a  view  to  revision  of  the  currency  and  im- 
provement of  the  banking  system. 

THE    GREAT    "  CONSERVATION  "    MOVEMENT. 

The  movement  for  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources  was  a  logical  development 
from  the  experience  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  administering  the  public  domain. 
It  was  found  that  tremendous  frauds  had 
been  perpetrated,  through  which  private  in- 
terests had  possessed  themselves  of  a  large 
part  of  the  public  lands,  especially  those  rich 
in  metals,  minerals,  and  forests.  Prosecu- 
tions have  been  carried  on  unrelentingly 
against  these  practices,  and  many  convictions 
have  been  secured,  some  of  the  prosecutions 
reaching  into  the  highest  places  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Large  areas  have  been  deeded  back 
to  the  Government;  larger  ones  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  privilege  or  entry,  while 
the  forest  and  geological  services  have  made 
appraisals  of  the  wealth  they  contain,  with 
a  view  to  preventing  the  Government  being 
further  looted. 

The  President,  impressed  with  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  forests  and  consumption  of 


coal,  called  a  Conservation  Congress,  to 
which  the  Governors  of  the  States  were  in- 
vited. This  gathering  set  on  foot  the  prac- 
tical movement  for  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  natural  resources.  An  international 
conference  of  representatives  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico  on  this  same  sub- 
ject, with  the  view  to  co-operation  in  a  con- 
tinental movement  of  conservation,  has  been 
held,  as  one  of  the  last  big  accomplishments 
of.  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Parallel  to 
this  movement  and  closely  related  to  it  is  that 
for  systematic  development  of  waterways  as 
a  means  of  cheap  transportation.  Only  very 
recently  the  President  has  informed  Congress 
of  the  evidence  in  his  possession,  indicating 
the  existence  of  something  like  a  trust  aim- 
ing to  control  and  monopolize  the  water 
powers,  and,  distributing  their  energy  elec- 
trically, to  come  into  substantial  control  of 
the  future  power  of  the  country.  Measures 
designed  thoughtlessly  to  give  away  control 
of  this  power  have  been  vetoed,  and  Con- 
gress has  been  urged  to  establish  effective  na-  1 
tional  control  of  these  powers. 

NEW  ACTIVITIES   OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  Roosevelt  one  new  department, — 
that  of  Commerce  and  Labor, — has  been 
added  to  the  machinery  of  administration, 
and  another,  that  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
built  up  from  small  beginnings  to  large  util- 
ity and  practical  value.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  introduced  and  popularized 
science  in  the  industries  of  the  soil ;  it  has 
scoured  all  the  continents  for  varieties  of 
plant  life  which  might  be  useful  here.  It 
has  led  in  better  farming  methods,  has  car- 
ried on  scientific  experimentation  in  breed- 
ing and  growing  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
has  gradually  been  invested  with  large  pow- 
ers. The  pure  food  law  is  administered 
through  it,  and  so  is  the  national  meat  in- 
spection law.  These  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion are  accomplishments  of  the  Roosevelt 
era,  each  being  the  fruit  of  a  hard  fight 
against  determined  opposition. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
has  been  created  to  give  the  Government  an 
instrument  for  exercising  supervision  over 
the  great  aggregations  which  modem  condi- 
tions inevitably  develop  in  both  capital  and 
labor.  Under  it  is  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, designed  to  gather  information  con- 
cerning these  organizations.  It  has  con- 
ducted many  investigations,  which  have  de- 
veloped information  of  practical  advantage 
to  the  nation.  ' 
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»TIic  Postoffice  Department  has  greatly 
widened  ihe  range  oi  its  service  through  ex- 
tension of  rural  free  dcliverj',  till  now  that 
service  reaches  many  millions  of  the  rural 
population  who  formerly  were  miles  from 
postal  facilities.  Two-cent  postage  has  been 
placed  on  an  international  basis  as  between 
the  United  States  and  several  countries,  and 
will  be  further  extended  so  fast  as  treaties 
can  be  perfected.  The  President  has  given 
his  enthusiastic  backing  to  proposals  for 
widening  ilic  functions  of  the  postal  depart- 
ment to  include  the  postal  bank  and  the  par- 
cels post. 

Tlie  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comrnission  have  been  increased  through  the 
passage  of  the  Hepburn  and  Anti-Rebate 
Imvs.  and  the  principle  of  governmental 
power  to  control  rates  and  charges  and  en- 
force publicitj"  of  acc<Juntinj;  and  financi.il 
operations  has  been  established.  A  uniform 
sy-stem  of  accounting,  with  the  necessary 
measure  of  publicity,  has  been  provided  and 
imposed  upon  the-  interstate  carriers.  Fur- 
ther advance  alonj;  these  I  ines  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  the  President. 

The  settlement  oi  the  anthracite  strike 
was  essentially  the  personal  achievement  of 
the  President.  It  developed  recognition  of 
the  public's  interest  in  such  quarrels  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  showed  the  public's  as  the 
real  paramount  interest.  Conciliation  in 
labor  disputes  has  been  established  as  a  most 
efficient  means  for  administering  the  ounce 
of  prevention  of  such  disorders.  \Vlien  sonic 
of  the  railroad  systems  proposed  to  initiate 
reductions  of  wages  after  the  period  of  de- 
pression had  ser  in.  the  President  took  vigor- 
ous steps  which  stayed  their  hands ;  and  the 
result  is  that  :is  to  tliese  great  employers, 
whose  watie  scales  have  inllucncc  everj-whcre, 
there  hns  Ix'en  no  reduction,  despite  that  in 
other  periods  of  depression  the  wage  scales 
have  always  suffered  early. 
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There  has  been  inaugurated  a  detailed  in 
quiry  into  the  condition  uf  w*onien  anU  child 
worker?;  a  child  labor  law  has  been  passed 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  model  for 
the  States;  a  federal  employers*  liabilit}'  lair 
has  been  passed;  and  another  act  drlining  the 
liability  of  the  Government  to  its  own  em- 
ployees who  may  be  injured,  and  opening  a 
way  for  them  to  get  redress. 

MR.  Roosevelt's  personal  achibvbments. 

Two  great  and  picturesque  feats  have  been 
the  personal  accomplishments  of  the  Prtsi- 
dent.  One  is  die  Russo-Japanp*ic  peace,  the 
other  the  purchase  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  riddle  of  centuries  at 
the  Isthmus;  the  adjustment  ot  inremational 
difficulties,  the  organization  of  the  great 
construction  force,  and  the  half-completioa 
of  the  canal  itself.  The  story  of  the  peace 
in  the  Far  East  does  not  need  be  rccounteii; 
the  world  knows  it.  It  ended  a  war  in 
which  the  greatest  armies  of  modern  rimes, 
at  least,  had  met  in  some  of  the  most  ter- 
rific battles;  and  it  ended  it  in  a  fa.shion  in 
which  diplomacy  agreed  the  initiative  of  no 
other  man  could  have  done  it. 

As  he  goes  from  the  executive  chair.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  leaves  mjuiy  things  long  to  be  rr- 
nicmbercd  as  representing  his  beginnings.  He 
has  roused  public  interest  and  attention  In 
many  subjects  wliich  must  be  disposed  of 
without  his  assistance.  He  has  had  time  tn 
finish  few  things ;  but  he  h:is  begun  many 
which  others  must  carry  forward.  In  his 
determined,  insistent  way  he  has  in  truth 
piled  up  business  for  those  who  will  come 
after;  he  has  cut  out  work  which  they  will 
not  be  able  to  avoid,  even  if  they  niifrht 
%vish.  And  his  beginnings  will  keep  his  own 
era  of  personal  activity  in  mind  of  legisla- 
tors and  administrators  who  lor  decades  will 
he  wrestling  with  the  troubles  he  stirred  up, 
but  didn't  have  time  to  solve. 


LEADING   ARTICLES   OF   THE   MONTH. 


ARMIES,   THE   REAL   PEACE   PROMOTERS. 

J^ORE  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  ners,"  the  total  energy  of  gun-fire  has  within 
since  Washington,  in  a  speech  to  the  the  past  ten  years  been  increased  fivefold.  Of 
Houses  of  Congress,  voiced  his  opinion  that  this  Colonel  Church  gives  a  startling  illustra- 
"  to  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  tion.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  number  of  care- 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace";  and  fully  aimed  shots  which  each  gun  could  de- 
still  the  dictum  holds  good.  Peace  societies,  liver  under  battle  conditions,  and  estimating 
national  and  universal  in  thp  scope  of  their  the  muzzle  energy  in  foot  tons,  whereas  the 
operations,  have  come  into  existence;  peace  thirty-six  guns  of  the  Oregon,  in  1897,  rep- 
congresses  have  convened,  deliberated,  and  resented  a  total  energy  in  five  minutes'  firing 
adjourned  ;  p7)ets  in  prophetic  vision  have  seen  of  819,456  foot  tons,  the  thirty-six  guns  of 
a  time  when  "  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  the  Rhode  Island,  in  1907,  showed  a  total 
longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled  ";  energy  of  no  less  than  3,927,172  foot  tons, 
but  the  regrettable  fact  remains  that  armies  ^  comparison  of  the  present  British  Dread- 
are  being  increased,  battleships  are  bemg  mul-  nought  with  the  Dreadnought  of  thirty-six  years 
tiplied,  guns  are  being  made  more  formidable,  ago  shows  that  the  destructive  power  of  the 
and  even  prizes  are  offered  for  the  invention  "lodcrn  ship  is  nearly  one  hundred  times  that 

r                    .            <■    1     ^       ^-                L             L  ot   the  old  vessel. 
or  new  engmes  of  destruction  on  the  earth  ,_,        ,                      ,    ,            ,  , 
and  in  the  air.    In  a  word,  the  nations  seem  That  the  nations  of  the  world  are  not  con- 
to  have  tacitly  agreed  that  their  best  security  t^mplating  any  reduction  m  their  war  prep- 
against  war  is  preparation  for  war.     This  is  ^'"^^'^"^  '^  ^l^^f "  ^^  ^^^  following  table  of 
the  tenor  of  an  instructive  article  in  the  De-  amounts    voted    for    new    construction    and 
cember  Chautauquan  by  Col.  William  Co-  a™!™^"*''.    It  ^lU  be  seen  that  there  is  lit- 
nant  Church,  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  *l^  ^^Jf^E^  '"  ^^^^^^^  °*  France,  Great  Bnt- 
JournaL     Colonel  Church  gives  some  inter-  ^m,  Russia,  and  Japan;  the  remaining  three, 
esting  statistics  relating  to  the  efforts  toward  <^«""tr'^s  exhibit  large  augmentations  of  their 
"preserving  peace"   which   are  being  made  ^^^  forces: 

1      ■         i-     T'l        I     i        ■  Countrv.              1907-1908.     1908-1900. 

by  various  countries.     1  ake  ourselves,  for  in-    Great  Britain $46,i35.ooo        $43,301,010 

stance     Prior  to  the  war  with  Soain  our  navv    France    26,662,470  2fi..578.950 

stance,    rr  or  ro  tne  war  witii  opain  our  navy    Rygg,,^ i4.23l.340  13,518,605 

was  of  such  inferiority  as  to  exclude  it  from    Germany    3i,426.i25         4i.s3-2.i9o 

any  table  of  the  principal  navies  of  the  world,  ffiifed'  states: :::::;::;  sl'.oisiis         .-islg^.o?? 

To-day  it  has  attained  to  second  place.  ^ftpati  I6,i66,490         14.839.500 

In  1881  we  had  in  our  navy  forty-seven  screw  .    I^f^len tally,  Colonel  Church  gives  a  strik- 

propellers  and  six  other  steam  vessels;  twenty-  »"g  illustration  of  the  potentiality  of  modem 

four  ironclads,  including  monitors;  two  torpedo  ordnance.     He  says: 

boats  and  twenty-five  tugs.     Of. this  total  only  xhe  range  of  the  sixteen-inch  breech-loading 

fifty-seven  were  m  efficient  service.     The  nutn-  ^ifle   now  at   Sandy   Hook  is  estimated  at  be- 

ber  of  guns  was  1933-    We  had,  altogether,  9538  jween    twenty   and    twenty-one    miles,   the   gun 

officers  and  men  in  the  navy    besides    I577  m  being  elevated  at  the  extreme  angle  of   forty- 

the  marme  corps.  _  In  November,  1907.  we  had  fiyg  degrees,  and  firing  a  2400-pound  projea»ile. 

294    vessels,    not    incudmg    twenty-nine    under  ^t  this  range  the  projectile  would  rise  at  the 

construction  and  twelve  unfit  for  service.    The  highest    point   of    its   trajectory   over   five   and 

total  number  of  officers   and  men   was  35,377,  one-Half  miles  above  the  earth.  29.040  feet.  This 

besides  8316  in  the  marine  corps.  ^^^y^  ^arry  it  over   Mont   Blanc,  with    Pike's 

Not  in  numbers  only  has  there  been  an  Peak  piled  on  top  of  it. 

increase,  but  In  skill,  in  marksmanship,  and  in  As  regards  their  armies,  the  same  evidences 

the  handling  of  ships  and  supplies,  resulting  of  preparedness  for  war  are  to  be  noted, 

from  long  voyages,  has  there  also  been  an  «                  „,      Guns.— Ap- 

^.■''''        ^        r\     •          ..«■  Peace               War      proximaw 

enormous    improvement.      Owing    to       im-  Nation.                   footing.          (ootinK.     number. 

proved   mechanism   for  handling  and  man-  J$e7S  ;:  i.": ! :"  !   XS       ''?«:«       ''2o5 

euverine  the  guns  and  to  the  greater  atten-   Bulgaria  57.720         20.%.ooo         462 

^  -J    .      .L      .     •    ■  £   ..L  China About  100,000  trained. 

tion  now  paid  to  the  training  or  the  gun-   Denmark  14,000  50,000  96 
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«tiiiii.-.\i>  army  and  llic  knowIedRc  he  acquires  as  to  tfe 

N.rt«i,.  fSHKi.  f^"n«.'''^S^  *«*'  means  of  preserving  his  heaJlh.  and  bow 

praoco    eo4.WO        2.5l0,(»o        3.7ai  iiKreasn^g  his  longevity   and   working  capaori- 

India na«4a  •JT£.-Jiu         SM       On  the  aid  to  workmen  dcnvcd  from  tfac 

S"^.". :::::::::   ^ll'HSl       ''•^SS       ^"o  habits  of  order  and  discipline  aiid  the  mjB. 

Roiiaiwj  .!!'..!!..     S7.301I  OM.ooo  120  ual  dexterity  acquired  in  the  ranks.  Coltnd 

Italy  2H-t,M£{         S^ao.diW         1.728  /-.l        u     ■-       CI  w  »an.-^  »      y"'^. 

Japan    :."!".:.!   lii'o^ooo         wHi.ooo         684  Church  Cites  Sir  Joseph  Whitivorth,  tlic  cich 

M"!'^" ;».«»  ^«nfwlS  S^  ncnt    English    inventor,     and     Col.     F.    N. 

Norwny    30.9O0  80.000  *•  _  ,  r^     n       -n_      /  ■^■«».       «.     ii. 

BamaDia  «s.i*8«  173.W48  886  Maude,  C  K.      J  he  lormer  states  tliat     the 

fc"'  .•.::;-.:'.:-.:*'!?S;4S        *«oo3       ""'Z  h^bit  of  prompt  obedience  and   thorouEhnea 

a:;if,«i«nd  ■.;:::::  'o:t23      mS      lis  ^^?"'"-'?  .''y  '"■'■"'y  y=^"'"K  '^^^r^^^  the 

Turkey 375.0OT        1.1R0.700        i^Sfl  Value  ot  the  workman     ;  and  the  latter  "  est»- 

r«u«i  uui». s:i,-^m         168.280         BOi  „g^^^  ji,.,j  jh^  j,,^,-ii  ^f  jhe  anny-traincd  worfc- 

As  Colonel  Church  very  properly  remarks,  man  adds  $56.16  annually  10   the  value  0! 

military  training  bj-  no  means  implies  war.  (he  product  on  which  he  works."     To  quott 

Indeed  the  army  has  been  found  an  excellent  Colonel  Church  further: 

training  school   and  educational   institution.        «n,„(i„,  .^^  .,„.  ..,-  ^^^«,.  .u  <     •    ■ 

'        . ,  *-       „    ,,  .-  V-  1       L       ^    .-c    I    ^  Wliclhcr  or  not  wc  accept  these  calculaticnts 

Pre>?ident   Hadlcy.   ot    laic,  has  tcstihcd   to  3^  exact,  it  would  l>c  pos-^iible  to  show  that  en- 

this    in    the    case    of    Germany.      Quoting  forced  military  training  has  been  rtie  controUins 

Colonel  Cliurch  auain:  '•■»*^'of  '"  ""e  progress  of  Germany  to  impend 

greatness     .     .     .     during  the    100   vears   linc* 

It  is  found  that  the  time  which  is  suhlractod  slic  lay   proslraic  at    Hit    feet    of    Napoleon  I 

from    the   life  nf  a   German   youtli   by   service  it  is  military  service  that  has  crcate<l  an   Im- 

with  the  coiors  is  fully  compensalcd   for  by  a  ()erial  Germany  uul  uf  a  medley  of  small  sialei, 

corrcspDiiding  extension  of  his  working  i)criad.  just  as  it  has  created  a  united  Italy  by  the  jiantc 

due  to  the  physical  training  he  receives  in  ilie  method:'. 


EMPLOYEES  AS  PARTNERS   IN   RAILROAD   INTERESTS. 


**  A  T  first  glance,  the  idea  th.^t  an  em- 
ployee  can  be  converted  into  a  real, 
widf>awakc  partner  in  the  affairs  and  Interest 
,of  bis  railroad,  may  appear  to  some  to  in- 
volve an  undertaking  of  enormous  propor- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind."  This  passage  may  be  said  to  form 
the  key-note  of  an  article  on  "  Labor  and  the 
Railroads,"  which  iippears  in  the  .ttlantk 
Monthly  for  February,  as  tlie  first  of  a  series 
of  papers  on  "The  Industrial  Dilemma." 
The  author  is  Mr.  James  O.  Fagan,  whose 
"  Confessions  of  a  Railroad  Signalman  "  is 
one  of  the  recent  notable  books,  and  who 
writes  with  tlie  authority  of  an  employee 
who  has  seen  nearly  thirt)*  years  of  service 
on  the  "  steel  highways."  The  industrial 
dilemma,  he  says,  may  be  fittingly  dcscrilicd 
as  ''  the  difficulty  that  now  confronts  public 
opinion  when  it  is  called  upon  to  choose,  or 
in  some  way  to  draw  the  line,  betwren  the 
interest  and  demands  of  lal>or  and  the  cor- 
porations, and  the  more  important  necessities 
and  rights  of  society."  That  public  opinion 
just  at  present  is  not  inclined  to  treat  cor- 
porations and  managers  reasonably,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  lire  latter  have  not  assisted 
the  public  to  the  conclusion  that  their  busi- 
ness is  abovcboard  and  legitimate.     If  they 


would  advertise  and  demonstrate  tliesc  facts, 
reconciliation  would  be  cenain  to  follow 
frankness  and  publicity. 

While  the  student,  the  social  improver, 
and  the  mere  theorist  have  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed the  industri.al  situation  on  railroads,  the 
public  has  yet  to  learn  tl>c  employees'  view^ 

Just  what  the  worker  himself  has  to  say 
about  il,  what  his  honest  opinions  and  oliscna- 
tions  amount  i<j  as  lie  works  at  his  job  listens 
to  the  conversation  of  his  fellows,  and  draws 
tlioughtful  conclusions  from  cvery-da^'  practical 
data,  is  as  yd  an  unwritten  chapter  m  the  bis- 
tory  of  industrial  progress.  For  it  must  not  he 
forgotten  that  llic  emjiloyecs  on  Ihc  railroads 
are  the  most  important  factors  in  the  situation 
from  every  point  of  view.  Their  ojMnion.  ihcir 
policic-i,  their  behavior,  are  the  great  topics  tu 
be  cunsidcrcd,  socially,  financially,  and  indu.i- 
trially.  Out  of  every  dollar  earned  hy  the  rail- 
roads, the  employees,  1.700,000  of  ihcm,  receive 
^\2  cctils  in  wages.  Consequently,  the  hatiits  of 
thought,  the  point  of  view  of  these  men,  their 
actual  work  at  tlic  present  day.  and  their  proba- 
ble behavior  and  intentions  for  the  future,  are 
matters  of  great  social  importance. 

As  regards  w-ages  and  similar  conditions^ 
Mr.  Fagan  says  "  hard-drawn  business  com- 
pulsion "  is  "  the  only  form  of  a<|vicc,  warn- 
ing, or  incentive  to  which  corporations  and 
labor  unions  pay  any  .itrrntion."  He  cites 
the  case  of  the  enginemen. 
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An  engineman  of  my  acquaintance  leaves  his 
home  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  com- 
pletes his  day's  work  in  six  hours.  For  this 
service  he  receives  from  $4  to  $5,  according  to 
circumstances.  Some  enginemen  work  longer 
hours  and  receive  more  money ;  but  any  way 
you  look  at  the  labor  or  the  wages,  the  condi- 
tions leave  little  to  be  desired.  With  hardly 
any  exception  the  same  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
the  train  service.  By  degrees,  step  by  step, 
from  a  comparatively  low  plane,  an  almost  ideal 
standard  of  wage  and  treatment  has  been  ar- 
rived at.  In  my  own  sixty-lever  signal-tower, 
for  example,  within  the  past  few  years  fhe  pay 
has  been  run  up  from  $13  to  over  $18  per  week, 
and  the  working  day  has  been  run  down  from 
twelve  to  eight  hours.  Now,  among  the  thou- 
sands of  railroad  men  whose  material  condition 
I  have  been  describing,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  means  that  have  been  employed  in 
bringing  about  these  satisfactory  results ;  and  I 
think  this  general  opinion  is  voiced  when  I 
say  that  the  motive  power  employed  in  secur- 
ing these  benefits  was  simply  and  actually  busi- 
ness compulsion. 

Railroad  managers  have  tried  to  break 
away  from  the  "  thralldom  of  mechanical 
methods,"  but  from  lack  of  public  support 
they  have  abandoned  the  struggle,  or  "  have 
relegated  the  human  and  sympathetic  side 
of  management  to  the  editors  of  the  railroad 
magazines." 

Nowhere  is  the  fact  that  power  is  privilege 
so  patent  as  on  the  railroads.  As  illustrating 
this,  the  condition  of  the  crossing-men  is 
presented. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  my  signal-tower 
there  is  a  crossing  at  grade.  The  man  in  charge 
receives  $1.35  for  twelve  hours'  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  crossing  man  holds  a  very 
responsible  position.  Alertness,  attention  to 
duty,  and  presence  of  mind,  are  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  proper  protection  of  travelers  on 
trains  and  on  foot.  There  are  actually  more 
people  injured  and  lives  lost  at  these  crossings 
than  on  trains,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
trains.  Therefore,  good  men  and  good  pay 
should  be  the  rule  at  these  crossings.  Increased 
efficiency  of  service  would  probably  make  up 
for  tJie  additional  expense.  Up  to  date,  how- 
ever, it  never  has  entered  into  the  heads  of 
well-paid  enginemen,  conductors,  and  others,  to 
bestir  themselves  in  the  interest  of  these  men. 
Beginning  with  the  management,  we  all  un- 
derstand that  they  are  down,  to  stay  down  until 
they  are  able  to  lift  themselves.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  gatemen  are  unorganized,  and  unable 
to  organize,  and  there  is  nothing  back  of  them 
to  make  trouble  for  anybody. 

Such  is  only  one  of  numerous  object-lessons 
which  the  employee  has  constantly  before  him, 
and  consequently  he  may  be  pardoned  for  con- 
cluding that  actual  business  compulsion  is  your 
only  wage-raiser. 

Not  in  wage-progress  only  is  the  compul- 
sory method    the   most   effectual    factor:   it 


affects  the  operation  of  the  roads,  and  by  it 
alone  can  efficiency  be  secured. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1908,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  two  passenger  trains  at 
different  points  were  handled  faultlessly  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles  past  a  succession  of  elec- 
tric block-signals.  Later,  with  the  same  crews, 
these  trains  were  telescoped  by  other  passenger 
trains  on  track  where  these  safety  devices  were 
not  in  operation.  The  cause  of  these  accidents 
was  short-Hagging  and  reckless  running.  On 
the  roads  in  question  the  rules  in  regard  to 
block-signals  are  now  enforced;  the  men  are 
actually  compelled  to  live  up  to  them ;  but  the 
rules  in  regard  to  reckless  running  and  short- 
flagging  are  not  looked  upon  in  the  same  light, 
— the  same  attention,  is  not  paid  to  them,  and 
the  penalties  for  violation  of  the  rules  are  by 
no  means  so  impartially  bestowed.  The  com- 
pulsory method,  then,  is  not  only  the  most  ef- 
fectual factor  in  wage-progress,  but  the  princi- 
ple itself  is  found  to  affect  in  a  marked  degree 
the  operating  department. 

Most  people  will  agree  with  Mr.  Fagan 
when  he  remarks  that  it  is  "  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  solid  Christian  sense  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  condition  of  the  employees 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  must  wholly 
depend  upon  hard-and-fast  rules  and  agree- 
ments." 

The  paramount  industrial  problem  of  to- 
day is  how  to  harmonize  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety, of  corporations,  and  of  labor  unions. 
As  far  as  the  unions  are  concerned,  he  says, 
these  are  dominated  by  a  few  of  the  highest 
officials.  The  rank  and  file  of  railroad  men 
do  not  approve  their  line  of  thought  and 
action,  which  favors  a  policy  of  separation. 
When,  in  1908,  the  Boston  &  Maine  man- 
agement took  the  employees  into  their  confi- 
dence, and  after  showing  them  how  serious 
the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  business  had 
been,  asked  them  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
wages  of  5  per  cent.,  the  men  agreed  to  do 
so.  But  the  union  leaders  promptly  vetoed 
the  whole  business.  "  The  management  was 
humiliated,  the  referendum  was  a  farce,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  men  and  their  leaders  in 
regard  to  the  relations  that  should  exist,  and 
the  co-operation  that  should  be  permitted, 
between  employees  and  managers,  were  fun- 
damentally at  variance."  The  agreement  of 
the  men  to  accept  the  reduction  of  wages, 
proposed  by  the  management,  was  the  result 
of  some  "  plain  talks  "  by  the  president  of 
the  road. 

In  so  many  words,  he  said :  "  The  corpora- 
tion needs  money.  I  ask  you  to  help  us.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  proper  way  to  secure 
your  assistance  and  co-operation  is  to  take 
you  into  our  confidence." 
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This  "  taking  into  confidence  "  should  be 
extended  by  tlic  railroad  managers.  Here- 
tofore the  employee  "  has  been  treated  as  an 
implement:  from  now  on  he  will  have  to  be 
considered  as  a  man  who,  with  proper  en- 
couragement, will  base  his  progress  and  in- 
terests upon  reasonable  and  sympathetic 
foundation."  In  this  connection  Mr.  Fagan 
relates  the  following  incident: 

A  few  days  ago.  in  a  freight  yard,  while  I 
happened  to  be  looking  on,  a  freight  car  was 
cornered  Ihruugh  careless  handling.  Slight 
dam.ige  was  done  to  the  side  and  roof  of  the 
car.  1  asked  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
the  accident  to  give  me  his  idea  of  the  damage 
in  dollars  and  cents.  He  thought  a  couple  of 
dollars  would  dx  it  up  all  right.  A  month  or 
so  later,  Imppeiiiiig  to  nieel  tlii^  ni.tii  on  the 
street,  I  informed  him  thai  the  aciual  expense 
incurred  for  repairing  the  car  had  beun  $47.50- 
lie  was  surprised  beyond  measure.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  thought  employees  should  be  edu- 
cated along  ihcsc  lines.  Would  it  do  him  any 
good  as  a  man.  and  consequently  the  service,  if 
the  manager  were  to  tell  him  that  the  Iriding 
act  of  carelessness,  tlic  price  of  which  he  esti- 
mated at  $J,  was  simply  an  item  of  a  bill  for 
breakages  of  over  $5000  a  year  in  the  small 
yard  in  which  he  worked,  making  no  mention 
of  the  killed  and  injured.  ...  1  had  quite  a 
lengthy  conversation  with  this  man.  Would  it 
make  any  difference  to  the  crossing  man,  I  con- 
tinued, if  his  attention  was  called  to  the  statis- 
tics and  the  nature  of  crossing  accidents  on  his 
particular  railroad,  to  the  dangers  to  be  guarded 


against,  and  lu  the  vast  expense  and  sallcrins 
involved?  Would  it  do  any  good  to  those  wlmst 
duties  arc  coniieclcd  with  the  passenger  and 
station  service  to  know  that  it  cost  the  rati  ■ 
matter  of  $80,000  a  year  for  such  trifles  a^  icy 
platforms,  dm-rs  closing  on  hand^.  faUing  hptp*, 
defective  scats,  tripping  on  siaiion  piatfoma, 
and  the  like?  Would  it,  in  his  opinion,  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  management  to  get  after 
every  man  and  his  job  in  this  personal  way? 

To  all  these  questions  the  nian  answertd 
bluntly  and  frankly.  "  You  bei  your  life  it 
would  make  a  bis  differericc."  Then  I  said  to 
him,  ".Now,  if  the  president  of  the  road  vrtrt 
to  come  out  with  a  bulletin  calling  our  atieii- 
tion  to  an  expense  account,  for  the  year  191:1^ 
of  $1,000,000  lor  prcveuiablc  accidents  and  nu*- 
ccllauc<.ius  carelessnes^.  and  ask  the  men  for  a 
5  per  cent,  reduction  on  these  ilctns  for  igixt, 
wliat  do  you  suppose  would  happen?" — "He 
would  get  it,"  was  the  reply. 

In  the  West,  corporations  are  beginning  to 
reali?^  that  the  railroad  manager  of  the  fu- 
ture will  have  to  be  first  of  nil  an  educator. 
When,  by  systematic  and  organized  efforts, 
managers  inrercst  and  insrnjct  employees  in 
the  human  and  economic  sides  of  their  call- 
ing, and  when  as  a  result,  the  employees  are 
"converted  into  real,  wide-a\v.ike  partners  in 
the  aflfatrs  and  interests  of  the  railroads," 
there  will  follow,  as  a  natural  consequertcc. 
greater  ecomimy  of  operariim,  greater  safety 
of  travel,  and  greater  ^neral  efficiency  of 
service. 


P  T^HE  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

in   describing  the  occurrences  on  the 

Day  of  Pentecost,  states  that  tlie  assemblage 

■  in    Jerusalem    consisted    of    Parthians    and 

■  Medes,  Elamitcs  and  dwellers  tn  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  Ponttis  and  Asia,  in  Egypt  and 
Libya,  Jews,  Cretans,  and  Arabiaas.  In 
Constantinople  to-day  a  similarly  cosmopol- 
itan gathering  may  be  witnessed  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  new  Ottoman  Parliament  which 
includes  among  its  members,  besides  Turks 

^  proper,  Arabs  and  Greeks,  Armenians  and 

■  Kurds,  Buliianans  and  Servians,  Je\vs  and 
H  Kouizo-Valaques.    Probably  in  no  otlier  par- 
H  liamentary  body  in  the  world  is  there  to  be 
B  found  represented  such  a  variety  of  nalion- 
P  alities.    No  official  classification  of  the  depu- 
ties has  yet  been  published;  but  an  authentic 
statement  as  to  their  nationalities,  politics. 
and  religions  is  contributed  to  the  English 

IRfvietii  of  Rei:ieus  by  Mr.  Sanio  Scmo,  the 
"John  the  Baptist  of  the  Young  Turkish 
Movement."  In  an  introductory  note,  the 
, 
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editor  recalls  the  fact  that  it  was  Mr.  Semo 
"  uho  at  the  Haj»ue  0>nfercnce  first  aston- 
ished the  world  by  proclaiming  the  coming 
triumph  of  the  great  popular  movement  tJiat 
has  recently  transformed  tlie  Ottoman  Em- 
pire." From  Mr.  Semo's  article  we  learn 
that  the  total  number  of  deputies  will  be 
about  260,  and  that  they  may  be  divided  as 
follows : 

Tiirkfl.   110 All  MiiHHiitmitnM 

Ml  nrrlvi'U  al- I  itnlv  nr^  I'lirlBtlsn  lOjitb- 
Arntia,  73  )     ready  turc,    I       'jilci  ;    all  the  rwt  Mas- 
1  3]  not  arrived  f      milinnnf. 
I    n't  i 

Or*ek«i,  23 ChrlFtliin*!  (Oributluxi 

Albsnlans.  IS All  UuHMiluamt, 

\rravnla[ti>,    in ('lirlNtliiiin  (tlrcyprlmn), 

KiirdH,  8 Mii!i!'iilninnR. 

.IfWH.   4    (nil   KtMnv-J'iriu- 

KUf>in>t    InraelltcB. 

Itulearlftiin.  4 t'hrlnllJUiM  Mlrlhndoxi 

»i>rvlnri«.  n t'lirl^llnnii  ^Orthodoxi 

Uout>4>-Viila<|iira.  2 C'brlatlans  (Ortbudoxi] 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  one  Arab  Chris 
tian  was  returned,  although  there  arc  a  mi 
lion  and  a  half  of  Arab  Cliristians  in  the  Em^ 
pirc.  Also  that  of  the  forty-three  Christians 
only  one  Roman  Catholic  was  elected.    Curi- 
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ously  enough,  the  solitary  Christian  Arab 
was  returned  by  a  constituency  of  which  only 
one-third  was  Christian,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  being  Mussulmans.  It  is  very  evident 
that  had  there  been  any  antagonism  between 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  in  this  district, 
the  latter  could  easily  have  elected  one  of 
their  own  faith.  This,  Mr.  Semo  points  out, 
is  worth  noting,  as  "  illustrating  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  religious  feud." 

It  had  been  anticipated  by  many  persons 
that  the  diversities  in  language  would  prove 
to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

There  are  hardly  ten  who  do  not  know  Turk- 
ish at  all.  Seven  of  these  are  Arabs,  including 
four  or  five  from  Yemen,  and  two  are  Greeks 
from  the  ^gean  Islands.  The  others,  although 
they  might  not  all  be  able  to  deliver  a  speech  in 
Turkish,  can  most  of  them  use  this  language 
sufficiently  well  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  the  Chamber.  No  inconvenience  has  arisen 
so  far  from  the  language  question.  Only  once  a 
Greek  deputy  wrote  his  interpellation  in  Greek 
characters  and  Turkish  words  and  read  it,  but 
the  President  answered  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  asked  his  neighbor  in  Greek  'i  ffyvl 
("What  does  he  say?")  His  neighbor  hap- 
pened to  be  an  Arab  who  understood  neither 
Turkish  nor  Greek,  and  could  only  answer  with 
a  gesture,  like  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  which 
made  all  the  others  laugh. 

As  regards  political  parties,  "  there  have, 
fortunately,  not  yet  been  formed  any  distinct 
religious  or  national  groups."  Nevertheless, 
tuo  currents  of  opinion  are  to  be  distin- 
guished,— the  "  centraiizers  "  and  the  "  de- 
centralizers,"  which  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Semo: 

The  first  are  chiefly  Turkish  deputies  who 
have  been  elected  through  the  support  of  the 
Union  and  Progress  Young-Turkish  Committee, 
— in  Turkish,  Ittihad  ve-lerakki  djemietti.  In 
the  beginning  they  numbered  152,  of  whom 
about  a  fourth  part  were  already  members  of 
this  committee  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution,  but  as  they  found  afterward  that 
the  interference  of  the  committee  in  the  Par- 
liamentary business  was  excessive  and  anti- 
constitutional,  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  recently  decided  officially  to  abstain 
from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  deputies. 
It  remains  as  a  private  organization  ready  to 
intervene  only  in  case  of  the  Constitution  being 
in  jeopardy.  They  have  secured  the  seat  of  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  (the  Speaker)  to  their 
leader,  Ahmed  Riza,  and  most  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries,  and  quaestors  are  their  mem- 
bers. This  gives  them,  of  course,  a  great  in- 
fluence in  the  Chamber. 

The  decentralisers  count  about  thirty-five  to 
forty  deputies,  who  form  a  special  group  under 
the  denomination  of  "  Liberal  Union "  (Ahrar 
Furcaci),  and  the  remaining,  i.e.,  about  seventy 
deputies,  are  independent  of  both  these  commit- 


tees. Out  of  the  ten  Armenians  seven  or  eight 
are  affiliated  to  the  Armenian  "  Tachnakziou- 
zioun  "  Committee,  which  is  rather  revolution- 
ary and  very  powerful  in  its  sphere  of  action. 
The  Bulgarians  and  Servians  are  mostly  social- 
istic. In  general,  all  non-Turkish  nationalities 
are,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  decentralization 
of  power, — some  very  moderately,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Arabs,  others  are  ready  to  ask  even 
for  some  sort  of  national  autonomy  or  Home 
Rule. 

Referring  to  the  assertion,  which  has  been 
made  by  Prince  Sabah  Eddin's  opponents, 
that  he  aims  at  the  disintegration  of  Turkey, 
Mr.  Semo,  who  has  been  the  Prince's  private 
secretary  and  confidential  counselor,  says  the 
charge  is  not  true.  As  to  Sabah  Eddin's  re- 
tirement from  public  life,  the  Prince  himself 

says  he  merely  retired  for  the  present  from  poli- 
tics and  is  organizing  the  National  Education 
Board  based  on  private  initiative.  He  will  uiv- 
doubtedly  come  back  to  the  political  task  later 
on.  Some  people  considered  him  as  an  ambitious 
man.  This  is  quite  wrong.  Had  he  been  am- 
bitious, after  the  wonderful  reception  he  has 
had  here  he  could  have  formed  a  committee  jusE 
as  important  as  that  of  the  Union  and  Progress, 
His  patriotism  deprecated  two  captains  in  this 
vessel  of  Turkey,  already  so  difficult  to  steer; 
so  he  preferred  to  retire  entirely,  and  left  a  free 
hand  to  the  others. 

On  the  result  of  the  elections  generally, 
Mr.  Semo  holds  that  they  have  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  electoral  sys- 
tem. The  non-Turkish  and  non-Mussulman 
are  in  a  minority  in  so  many  places  that,  un- 
der existing  conditions,  they  might  never  get 
a  fair  amount  of  representation.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  system  of  proportional  represen- 
tation, such  as  Belgium  has  adopted  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Semo  is  optimistic  about  the  future 
and  "  the  definite  establishment  of  constitu- 
tionalism "  in  Turkey.  He  says  there  is  not 
a  single  reactionary  in  Parliament.  He  be- 
lieves that  liberty  will  become  so  firmly  im- 
planted in  the  country  that  "  no  regime  will 
ever  be  strong  enough  to  uproot  it." 

As  another  proof  of  the  progress  of  par- 
liamentarism in  Turkey,  Mr.  Semo  states 
that  M.  d'Estoumel  de  Constant  wrote  some 
time  ago  to  the  president  of  the  Turkish 
Chamber,  Ahmed  Riza,  and  to  Bostani  Ef- 
fendi,  deputy,  suggesting  the  idea  of  propos- 
ing to  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  formation  of 
a  Groupe  Parlementaire  pour  I' Arbitrage 
Internationale.  Such  a  group,  Mr.  Semo 
states,  has  already  been  formed ;  it  contains 
about  forty  members,  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  eventually  number  at  least  100. 
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f    IKK  the  sleeping  princess  of  old,  Ptrsia   four  newspapers;  in  two  years 

a  awaking  trom  her  centuries-long  had  increased  to  twent>'-five, 
ftleep,  at  the  touch  of  her  lover,  who  is  called  The  influence  ihat  the  newspaper  exem 
pmgrta^  Many  time$.  and  in  various  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  keen  interest  rb; 
euiiet.  he  has  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  people  take  in  affairs  of  state.  Tlie  bazai 
diicfcet  that  surrounded  her;  at  last  success  at  Teheran  k  the  meeting  place  for  all 
has  cnjwned  his  efforts,  and,  in  the  name  classes  oi  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  shop 
of  literature,  he  has  called  her  to  life.  The  that  docs  not  have  at  least  one  paper;  and  it 
CDurte  of  this  awakening  has  been  carefully  is  a  common  thing  to  find  a  mirza  rea.fing 
roM  by  M.  Marylie  Markovitch,  in  La  the  news  aloud  to  a  ^roup  of  interested  prr- 
Rtvut.  sons  gathered  around  him.     Thus,  those  uho 

Durtng  the  reign  of  Nassr-ed-Din,  say%  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  to  a  paper  glean 
M.  Mariovtich,  a  scholar,  by  name  Sany-  the  ex-ents  of  the  day.  as  well  as  those  who 
ed-Dowlet.  sought  to  establish  a  news  bud-  do  not  know  how  to  read.  It  must  be  un- 
Bet  in  J'ersia;  but  as  any  attempt  at  liberal  derstood  that,  in  spite  of  the  advantages  of- 
■pcaking  was  treated  as  an  act  of  Icsc  maj-  fcred  in  the  schools  of  Persia,  people  wto 
e«ty.  he  uas  forced  to  give  his  paper  a  scien-  ten  years  ago  were  ipiorant,  remain  so  still; 
tific  trend.  By  mcaru  of  his  "  house  of  and,  what  is  more,  they  has-e  allowed  their 
translation  "  lie  was  enabled  to  give  the  peo-  sons  to  grow  up  without  learning  to  rciil. 
pie  tile  best  works  of  French  literature.  The  Despite  this,  when  they  hear  the  news  each 
only  official  newspaper  was  also  under  his  day.  they  learti  to  discuss  it,  and  think  about 
able  difrtiion.     To  subscribe  to   it  was  an    it  intelligently,  which  is  a  decided   advance. 

Each  of  these  Persian  newspapers  deals 
with  one  particular  subject.  One  considers 
largely  questions  in  economics ;  another,  cur- 
rent lirrrature;  a  third  touches  on  and  d»- 
cusscs  official  affairs  and  the   doings   of  the 


act  of  loyalty,  for  his  Majcsl\-  occasionally 
deigned  to  contribute  an  article.  No  outside 
aewt,  by  »ny  chance,  found  its  way  there. 


Hb  Majesty  dccm«d  his  tales  of  the  chase, 
btl  r-    -        -■ -■  from  winter  to  summer  palaces. 


ilir  anfl  <Jccor.itioii  of  favored  offi-  Wattonal  Assembly;  still  a  fourth  gives  the 

daU.    ...::.^.-:ii    ncwa    for    his    loyal    subjects,  political  side  of  (he  country.     Besides  these 

.    .    .    N.,t  a  shcri  would  have  dared  publish  (here  is  a  monthly  review  that  has  shown' 

a  iensitional  event  until  it  had  cooled  sufiicicntly  j     -j  j  »     j       ■     '  ,        •    ■  »  snown 

In  be  hannleis  for  the  people.— and  for  Uie  jour-  a='-'ded  tendennw  toward  assisting  the  fein- 

naliit.  mine  portion  of  Persia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  press  in       ^'W  t'Hic*  »>''s  niag.izine  has  accepted  and 

P,r,i»  until   ,876.     One  bright  ^ornin.  !„  KS  ^i^'ll,,^  n^  X^rnlSr.vlfrhtVS: 

that  year  a  young   Frenchman,   fresh   from  is  ii,  a  sack).    .    .    .    Inserting  the  vcr^  of 

Paris,  and  hill  of  hopes  and  high  ambitions,  a  woman,  written  in  honor  of  the  Parltameni. 

landed  in  Persia,  determined  to  siari  a  news-  f,^^,    MadjrlU--F.siebdad    adds    tliis    comment:' 

»es,  now  our  wnnieii  are  working  wiih  jitsi 
as  much   zeal   as   our   men,   and.    at    this    vcrj- 

...  A  great  hurst  of  cnthnsra.sm.  he  called  his  "'°'"^*'  the  two  ranks  of  women  in  the  capital 

paper  La  Poirir.  and  in  the  first  issue  declarc<l  t!^JI^t?u        ^">!'':ne    .''  ^•''•^"KU'rn   the 

his  standard:  To  speak  in  absolute  indepcnd-  f'-x-'dation  of  the  constitution.      If  «...  of  these 


paper 

In 


cnce;  to  enlighten  the  country  as  to  it*,  real 
Heeds;  lo  promote  progress;  to  make  w.ir  "on 
abujf  and  those  who  perpetrate  it."  This  was 
a  terrible  thunder  clap!  The  King,  miiiisteris 
mollalis  nearly  died  of  fright  "nie  chief  of 
I  police  dispatched  his  swiftest  courier  to  order 
tlic  suppression  of  the  proofs. 


days  recognition  of  womankind  takes  place  in 
Persia,  it  will  be  the  result  of  man'-;  .ipprecia- 
tton  of  her  broadmindedness  and  patrioOstn. 

These  papers  are  the  organs  through 
which  men  of  advanced  tlioughr  and  liberal 
views  make   themselves 'known.     Their   ob- 


o.        ,.  t         •        f    t  .      -       J<^t  's  tiot  to  make  monej-,  but  to  expound 

in  Persia  and  the  establishment  of  Parha-  ^„ff„^  ,„  ^^^^^  j,,^;^  ^,,^^j^^    ^^^   ^^^^^ 


I 


tncnt,  journalism  has  enjoyed  a  tolerance 
that  speaks  w^W  for  its  future.  From  time 
to  lime  one  paper  or  another  has  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  for  some  too  energetic  ar- 
ticle, but  it  has  shortly  resumed  its  accus- 
tomed activity.     In  1906  Persia  boasted  but 


yield  their  places  to  others,  well  satisfied  if 
their  end  has  been  accomplished. 

Persians  attach  so  little  importance  to  cvery- 
iHnjf  in  a  paper  that  does  not  pcrt-iin  lo  politics 
that    the    niitward    appearance    of    their    ilaili' 
is  a  matter  of  indifference. 


{ 
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THE   MUNICIPAL  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 


I  ^HE  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
presents  to-day  a  good  example  for  all 
other  countries  in  the  Latin-American  groups 
in  the  matter  of  municipal  progress.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that, — as  Mr.  Barrett,  in  his 
series  of  papers  on  the  "  Municipal  Organiza- 
tion in  the  Capitals  of  Latin-America  "  is  il- 
lustrating in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  from 
month  to  month,— other  cities  also  make  a 
fine  showing  of  municipal  pride  and  enter- 
prise. 

The  statement  in  the  Bulletin  reports  that 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  had  on  June  30, 
■1908,  1,146,865  inhabitants.  The  rate  of 
■  increase  has  been  close  to  5  per  cent,  from 
year  to  year,  and  promises  to  rise  above  this, 
owing  to  circumstances  that  are  naturally 
and  artificially  advantageous.  This  growth 
of  the  city  is  high  as  compared  to  other  im- 
portant cities  of  both  Europe  and  America, 
surpassing  even  every  city  in  the  United 
States  except  Chicago.  We  quote  from  the 
article  at  this  point: 

The  reasons  for  this  increase  can  be  traced  to 
three  causes.  The  first  is  the  steady  stream  of 
immigration  which  flows  from  other  countries 
toward  the  River  Plate;  in  1907,  329,122  individ- 


uals landed  at  the  port;  of  these  209,10.^  were 
immigrants  arriving  for  settlement  within  the 
country.  The  nationality  of  these  embryo  citi- 
vens  is  of  great  interest;  Italy  and  Spam  send 
^the  largest  proportion,  but  Russia,  Syria,  France, 
Austria,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal 
each  sends  over  1000;  every  country  in  Europe 
offers  some  contribution,  all  divisions  of  Africa 
and  many  of  the  Latin-American  republics  are 
represented,  while  North  America,  China,  and 
Japan  and  Africa  help  to  swell  the  total.  Not 
all  of  these  immigrants  become  residents  of 
Buenos  Aires,  some  going  farther  into  the  in- 
terior, and  a  measurable  proportion  returning 
to  their  oversea  homes  (of  course,  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  same  individuals  come  and  go, 
but  immigration  usually  surpasses  emigration 
by  certain  fairly  accurate  figures)  ;  the  result, 
'■however,  is  that  upward  of  100,000  immigrants 
are  added  each  year  to  the  population.  The 
second  cause  is  the  high  birth  rate  enjoyed  by 
Buenos  Aires ;  for  several  years  this  has  been 
steadily  maintained  at  close  to  35  per  rooo.  This 
is  twice  as  high  as  that  of  Pans,  half  again  as 
high  as  that  of  London,  higher  than  that  of 
New  York,  and  surpassed  by  the  birth  rate  of 
Nuremburg  (Germany)  only.  The  third  cause 
is  the  low  death-rate  of  the  city,  in  which  re- 
spect it  compares  very  favorably  with  all  the 
cities  of  the  civilized  world,  being  lower  than 
that  of  Paris  and  New  York,  and  higher  than 
that  of  London,  Edinburg.  Berlin,  and  Ham- 
burg. The  results  in  the  reduction  of  the  death- 
rate  arc  due  unmistakably  to  the  great  progress 
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made  by  ihc  montcipsKly  in  all  detvijx  ia  in- 

;>roviug  Illr  Iiygicnc  u(  tbc  city. 

The  fullowine  paratxraph  from  thr  BvUr- 
tin  rpports  iiivcs  a  goixl  itlta  i>f  the  dty'* 
urncral  rrrml  along  progressive  lines  during 
tlw  past  tew  \rars: 

The  raiinH-'iiuiI   *1aiishir-r  bon  h  fiir- 

nUli    BliCliK^   \\rv<    with    :'tt    fX'  .;.I\    .1 

(rcsh    nicat*.   a'e    lix:i: 
wuhin  ilif  limttn  ni  til' 


nic'tit  1 

in  the  s.»k  til   f'*"'!  iifiHtaLti,  itmj    ilie   or|{aiii7A- 
tion  .-ind  inaiiam-iTi«-nt  nt  thr  mnrkcr   i*  a  cr^-l't 

til   lllf  r      ■  "  '     ■        ,   "■  I 

Aires 

rirnl    tin'   iiipzir  11:11,"  ii^   1 1.    .in.    im    inc 

iif   the    wTuI.      'Die    r'ltiipmeni    is     1 

.n..^..rn.  and  txcellenl  >''rvicc  15  fctiili ,  . 

>n5.  Tlic  sixteen  sci  tinns  into  which  tl'.e 
i  .:hiii'nt  is  divided  f'linprise  iJno  nffircrs  aw\ 
'ii-.ii  I  \\:-  kjI.i  pur.idcs  of  the  dcvarlincni  show 
tin;  skill  .(i>rl  r-i-^c  with  which  this  u'cl)-traiMr<t 
corps  h  able  to  perff^rm  the  most  complicated 
and  difTicult  maneuvers. 


WHAT  IS  BRITAIN   REALLY  DOING   IN   INDIA? 


QN  the  nth  of  December  last  Lord 
Minto,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  at  Calcutta.  India, 
pa>i»cd  into  law  in  one  sitting  a  new  Crimes 
Act,  which  empowers  the  magistr.ite  to  arrest 


fore  the  High  Court  if  Ihc  witness  is  dead  and 
cannot  be  produced,  and  if  the  High  Cnurt  has 
reason  lo  believt-  that  his  death  ur  absence  han 
been  caused  in  the  intcroi  of  Uic  accused." 

Close  upon  tlie  enactment  of  ihc  above  Act. 


any  one  under  suspicion  of  conspiring  against  "'»«  persons  were  arrested  in  the  province  of 
the  hfc  oi  a  British  official  or  against  the  es-  Hen^al  ami  place*!  under  personal  restraint. 
tabllshed  government,  and  also  empowers  the  curious  to  say.  not  under  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  to  declare  any  association  unlawful  "«w  Crimes  Act.  but  by  bringing  into  requisi- 
if  he  deems  it  necessary  in  ilie  interest  of  the  "o"  »  regulation  of  1818,  whtch  empowered 
state.  "  The  special  procedure  provides  for  a  '*'*^  VitTroy  tn  exile  any  man  if  he  deemed  i^ 
prcliininarv  inquiry  by  the  magistiate."  says  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  state.  Thi 
India,  the  organ  of  the  Indian  National  ""•«*  influential  of  ihesr  are  Mr.  Aswini 
Congress  in  London.  "  into  the  evidence  of-  Kumar  Dutt.  propnemr  of  the  Broja  Mohan 
fercd  on  the  [Kirt  of  the  prosecution,  during  Kducational  Institute  at  Bansal.  m  eastern 
which  inquiry  '  the  accused  sliati  not  he  prrs-    Bengal,  and  Mr.  Krishna  Kumar  Mltra,  the 

directs,  nor  shall  '^J'tor  of  the  Calcutta  Sanjibani.  Another 
of  the  prisoners  is  Mr.  Subodh  Chunder 
Mullick,  a  Bengali  millionaire,  who  had 
been  fur  the  past  few  years  a  llbcnil  donor  to 
the  Nationalist  cause.  He  is  head  of  the 
Muilicts,  of  Wellington  Square,  CaUnitta, 
one  of  the  richest  families  in  the  city.  VVlien 
the  National  Cmincti  of  Education  wasj 
started  nearly  three  years  ago.  for  the  pur- 


rnt  unless  the  magistrate  so .  _.. 

Itc  be  represenred  by  a  pleadcrv  nor  shall  any   ^^  '"^ 


perwn    have 
court/  " 


any    right    of   access    to    the 


When  the  magislratc  is  satisfied  thai  Ihe  evi- 
dence is  stiflkient  to  put  thr  accH'crd  upnn  his 
trial  he  frame*  the  cliarRcs  under  his  band,  and 
Ihc  iriiil  takes  pljier  before  .i  (.tieci.-i1  liencb  of 
Ihe    Ilijfh    Coun,    composed    of    lliree    jiiftHOS, 

witlioui  jury  and  witlio.it  Mil  in  c:.«  nf  rr-  „f  providing  higher  chuatinn  indepcnd- 

mand.    Section  u  of  the  Act  also  provides  that    '         ,   \  n  1  1 

"Ihe  evidence  of  a  wiine*s  mkcn  by  a  niauis-    *^nt  of  the  government  colleges,  he  made  a 
tratc    .   .    .    sluill  be  treated  as  evidence  be-   gift  to  the  cause  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  ($33.- 
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)).  Me  was  the  chief  siiptwr(  of  the 
Bande  Matamm.  the  organ  of  the  Natinnnl- 
ist  party  I'n  IniHa.  In  conncrtion  uirli  thrsc 
arrests  it  is  to  he  noted  that  the  Hiph  Court 
at  Calcutta  has  HismiWd  the  appeal  of  the 
BantJe  Altiiarti/n.  and  has  made  abs*tlute  the 
order  for  ihe  forfeiture  of  the  printing  press 
and  all  copies  of  ilie  paper  wherever  found. 
The  passing  of  the  new  Crimes  Act  as  well 
as  the  deportation  of  these  nine  men,  with- 
out proflFcring  any  charge  against  them,  cre- 
ated the  greatest  indignation  in  Bengal  and 
a  sensation  throughout  Hindustan.  The 
Bengali,  of  Calcutta,  says: 

W'c  arc  bound  to  say  that  the  Home  Member 
who  introduced  Ihc  bill  and  the  other  mcnibers 
of  the  council  whu  spoke  in  support  of  it  failed 
to  make  out  anything  like  a  aisc  in  favor  of 
the  new  IcBislation.  nor  arc  wc  in  any  nay  con- 
vinced that  the  law.  as  il  had  been  franu-d.  wilt 
ser^e  Ihe  purpose  for  whirh  it  is  ostensibly  in- 
tended. .  .  .  The  real  criminals,  wc  arc 
firmly  convinced,  cannot  possibly  belong  lo  asso- 
ciations which  work  in  broad  daylight,  and 
which.  In  iiLiny  ca^^s,  have  quite  laudable  ob- 
jects in  \-it;w.  In  so  far  as  the  new  law  will 
enable  the  police  and  the  executive  lo  suppress 
some  of  these,  it  will  he  an  enj^Jne  of  op- 
pression and  will  do  nothing  but  nii^diicf. 

Another  native  journal,  the  Amrita  Baxar 
Patrica,  of  Calcutta,  observes: 

Are  the  authors  of  the  new  Crimes  Act 
homoeopaths?  The  reader  knows,  that  accord- 
ing to  tiic  homa-opathic  tlienry.  the  wav  to  kill 
a  disease  is  to  create  a  similar  one.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  new  Act  instead  of  slopping 
sedilioii  will  only  crcite  or  aggravate  it.  Hence, 
we  fancy  they  arc  creating  sedition  to  kill  sedi- 
tion, their  motto  being  similia  sitniUbus  lutautur, 
and  they  have,  we  think,  a  good  answer  to  the 
objection  that  the  Act  lias  been  opposed  by  the 
whnle  Indian  nation.  "  You  sre."  tliey  may  say, 
"  half  a  dnzcn  wise  men  arc  stronger  than  one 
hundred  milliuus  of  fools;  and  as  we,  (he  sup- 
porit.T8  of  the  Act,  are  decidedly  the  wisest  men 
in  the  universe,  therefore  our  conclusions  should 
carry  greater  weight  than  those  of  six  hundred 
millions  of  witless  people." 

On  the  subject  of  deportation  the  Tribune. 
of  Lahore,  says: 

It  is  a  pity  the  Rovemment  of  Lord  Minto 
should  have  felt  c^led  upon  to  resort  to  this 
weapon  in  Ihe   face  of  all  the  legal  facilities 

filaccd  at  their  disposal  by  a  number  of  leg^s- 
aiive  measures,  including  the  most  recent  one 
which  has  reccivctl  llic  Nanctiun  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council.  .  .  .  The  pros]>tcts  of  India  arc  not 
really  good,  for  there  will  be  a  continuance  of 
discontent  ani]  agitation.  The  Viceroy  will,  I 
fear,  suffer  in  health  and  may  resign.  .  .  . 
The  Viceroy  is  wanied  (hereby  to  insist  on  the 
strictest  precaii'ion  being  taken  against  the  plots 
of  anarchists  and  all  seditious  persons,  An  ex- 
ceedingly critical  time  for  British  rule  in  India 
is  impending. 


-SI'^K 


KtUSUNA    KUMAK  MITRA. 

(One  tit    ilif   ituml  •■iiilimit   uf   tlie   Itlnilri    aKltiltors 
rec^nllj  cmidcniDRit  by  tlip  Urittsb  uutborltU-B.) 

The  Bengali,  speaking  of  the  arrests,  says: 

The  arrest  of  Babu  Krishna  Kumar  Mitra, 
editor  of  the  Sanjibam.  has  given  a  great  shock 
lo  the  Indian  community,  and  has  produced  .a 
seuMitioii  like  of  wliicli  wc  have  not  wituoscd 
for  many  a  long  day.  What  the  charges  against 
hiui  arc  wc  do  not  know;  but  to  iiu:iguic  or 
suspect  thai  he  could  be  aswK-iated  with  any 
act  of  xiolencc  or  wrong-doing  is  absurd. 
.  .  .  He  has  always  been  the  friend  of  con- 
sttiulionalism.  and  has  consistently  denounced 
all  fonns  of  lawlessness  and  violence.  "  Riglit- 
eousnes.s  exalicTli  a  nation,  wrong-doing  leadelli 
to  natiuiiiil  degradation  and  ruin,"  has  beat  tlie 
key-note  of  his  preachings.  .  .  .  V\'c  cannot 
help  thinking  that  his  .irrest  is  a  political  blun- 
der of  liie  grave&l  uiagoitude,  and  will  greatly 
intensify  the  present  unrest  and  excitement 

Of  one  of  the  other  eminent  men  appre- 
hended, the  Daily  Chronicle,  of  London, 
writes : 

Babu  Aswini  Kumar  Diitt  is  a  personality  of 
reuiark-ible  force.  Tor  years  past  he  has  been 
known  as  the  uncrowned  king  of  B.ickcrgungc. 
the  district  in  eastern  Bcng.il,  of  which  Barisal 
is  the  chief  town.  When  the  partition  (of  Ben- 
gal) was  effected  and  the  boycott  of  British 
goods  begun,  no  district  in  the  province  was  bel- 
ter organised  ihan  Backcrgungc,  and  Barisal 
was  the  center  of  unceasing  propagamli.sAswini 
Babu  was.  con  una  n<Jcr- in -chief  of  the  boycol- 
ters.  The  most  untiring  of  Swadeshi  mission- 
aries, he  visited  every  part  of  the  district,  ad- 
dressed inuumerahlc  meetings,  and  had  ihc 
whole  countryside  under  the  Swadeshi  vow  to 
alistain  from  forciBH  food,  clothes,  and  luxu- 
ries. Since  thenhe  has  been  ihe  ackr.owlcdgcd 
leader  of  the  nationalists  in  eastern  Bengal,  his 
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pcrsonni  follDwinR  being  hnrdly  less  ihati  that 
of  Mr.  R.  G.  Tilalt  in  wcsierii  India.  Aswini 
Kumar  Dutt,  however,  has  never  been  looked 
upon  as  a  revolutionary  of  Tilak's  kind. 

Lala  L^jpar  Rai,  who  him<ieU  was  dc^ 
portrd  to  Burma  eighteen  months  agn,  and 
who  is  now  in  Kngland,  wrote  to  tht*  Morn- 
ing Leader,  of  I^ndon : 

N'o  EnKli^tiinan  can  possibly  conceive  how 
many  hiindrcds  of  widows  and  orphans,  how 
many  thousands  of  sick  .and  needy,  how  many 
hundreds  of  tlionsaiid-^  of  ^.pirilually  inclined  In- 
dians.— men  and  wonien, — have  been  made  dis- 
consolate by  this  latest  act  of  high-handedness 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in  India. 
The  people  of  ]n<lia  will  never  believe,  in  spite 
of  what  Lords.  Morley  and  Minto  niay  say  from 
their  high  places,  that  two  such  pure  and  austere 
souls  brouglil  up  in  an  alniosplaTe  of  religious 
spirituaiity  could  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
campaign  of  viohijce.  .  ,  .  Add  to  this  the 
inequity  of  these  men  being  condemned  without 
a  hearing.  The  Etengalis  arc  nut  likely  tu  furgct 
this,  even  if  Lord  Morley  were  to  give  them  a 
full  (urliamentary  government. 

The  country-  had  hardlj'  got  over  the 
shock  of  the  cxtraoTdinar>'  proceedings  in 
India,  when  Ix)rd  Morley,  the  Secretar>-  of 
Slate  for  India,  announced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  London  (on  December  17  last)  a 
Tcfortn  scheme  for  India,  which  he  will  pro- 
pose in  the  coming  session  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. Commenting  on  thi.s  annuuncc- 
mcnr,  India  says: 

There  arc  seven  major  provinces  in  British 
India.  Two  of  (he  seven. — Boniliay  and  Mad- 
ras,— are  what  are  called  presidency  govern- 
ments. Their  Governors  are  apiMiinlcd  every 
live  years  from  England.  Each  is  assisted  in 
ihe  work  of  adniinisiratimi  by  an  executive 
council  of  two  senior  officials.  The  proposal  is 
to  double  the  number  of  nitimbers,  one  of  (he 
four  to  be  an  Indian.  The  other  five  provinces, 
— Bengal,  Kaslern  Ben«ai  and  Assam,  the 
United  Provinces,  (he  Punjab,  and  Burma, — 
arc  administered  by  licntcnaiil-govcrnors  be- 
longing to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  without 
executive  councilors.  Lord  Morley  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  advisable  10  create,  as  op- 
portunity offers,  an  executive  council  of  mem- 
bcrii  in  thc>e  provinces.  .  .  .  Each  of  Ihe 
.seven  provinces  is  at  present  provided  with  a 
so-called  Legislative  Council.  It  is,  of  course, 
presided  over  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Us 
membership  is  overwhelmingly  official,  and  its 
non-officul  members  may  be  said  to  h.nTC  no 
power  at  all.  L'ndcr  Lord  Morlry's  scheme 
these  bodies  will  not  he  only  remodeled,  but 
transformed.  .  .  .  The  same  principles  o{ 
reform  apply  to  the  supreme  gnvernmeiil.  The 
Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  is  to  he  increased 
in  numltcr  from  twenty-four  to  sixty-two,  the 
official  element  being  not  more  than  lialf,  and 
the  powers  of  the  elected  members  are  to  be 
enUrgcd  as  in  the  provincial  council.^.  .  .  . 
The  appointment  of  an  Indian  to  the  supreme 
Executive  Comicil  proniiserl  Iiy  Lord  Morley 
was  announcrd  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  as 
practically  certain  some  months  ago. 


According  to  dlspatdies  received  m  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Golthale,  Sir  Pherosesholi  IMchu 
and  Mr.  Surendra  Nattt  Uinerjee, — the 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party  in  India. — 
expressed  satisfaction  with  tJic  Tff*jnn  pro- 
posal of  I^rd  Morley,  Mr.  Gukhale  saU 
that  ihey  (refomis)  cnnstitiitcd  a  n-al  begin- 
ning of  provincial  self-gcn'ernmcnt.  Sir  P. 
Mchia  observed  that  the  rcfortn-f  werr  mnsr 
substantial  and  exceeded  expectation*.  Ht 
considered,  hownxr,  that  Lord  Morlcy'5  re- 
mark, that  he  did  nor  aspire  to  a  parlia- 
mentarj'  system  for  India,  might  have  bcrai 
left  unsaid.     Mr.  S.  N,  Bancrjce  said: 

We  asked  for  definite  and  effecttve  control 
over  finances  and  executive  Kovemmeiil.  I  can- 
not say  ihal  we  have  gut  iilher.  (mt  we  haw 
obtained  substantial  concessions  which  will  pnr- 
pare  the  way  for  those  gri-ai  ciid.^.  I  rvgan) 
■  he  new  scheme  as  the  licgintiing  of  Parlianien- 
tary  inslitulions. 

Sir  Henry  CoUon,  \LP..  said: 

The  reforms  are  as  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  twenty  years  ago.  [f  ihey  had 
come  even  two  years  aso  they  wouM  inMr'nht- 
edlyhave  had  a  great  eflfrel  on  (be  <]i  ■  ■, ,(. 

They  are.  however,  coupled  with  rep  ,1 

so  severe  a  kind  that  it  is  doubtful  wnLrnr-.-.  ni 
existing  circumstances,  an  angel  frcnii  licaveii 
could  do  .iiiylhiiig  to  appease  the  feeling  un- 
less the  spirit  of  the  administration  in  India  is 
changed. 

In  spite  of  Lord  Morley 's  reform  proiMisal 
the  feeling  of  alarm  created  by  the  new 
Crimes  Act  and  deportation  in  the  minds  uf 
many  leading  Englishmen  in  England  was 
not  allayed,  and  a  numt>er  of  members  of 
Parliament  and  other  publicists  formed  them- 
selves into  an  Indian  Civil  Rights  Camniir- 
tec.  The  committee  pledged  itself  (o  use 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  restoration  to  the 
people  of  India  of  "  those  elementary  civU 
rights  of  which  tliey  have  been  deprived," 
and  adopted  the  following  resolution:  Xhat, 
while  welcoming  all  proposals  for  assoa'atinij 
in  a  larger  degree  the  people  of  India  with 
the  government  of  that  country  tint  com- 
mittee deplored  the 

whollv  unprecedented  measures  lately  sane- 
tioned  against  the  pt-rsonal  liberties  of  the'pco- 
ple  of  India,  inasmuch  as  no  grounds  have 
been  laid  before  Parliament  or  iJic  public 
justifying  the  deporfafion  of  citizens  of  Iiidi.i 
from  their  homes  without  charge  or  trial  and_. 
"without  intention  I0  try  or  charge"  or  {0% 
suhje<-iing  aiTuwd  persons  to  secret  inquiry  be»T 
fore  a  uiagisiratc  on  the  most  serious  charges, 
when  Ihcy  can  neither  be  present  nor  heard  in 
their  own  defense,  or  for  giving  absolute  powcrj 
|o  the  executive  to  declare  any  body  of  p*.'r30iia] 
an  unlawful  association  and  the  members  of 
criminals. 
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A\fERICA'S  TEN-YEAR   RECORD  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


HON.   W.   CVMUtON*   ruKB^S. 

(Vku-GDVprDor  of  tbu  Pb1Ilpptn«ii.) 

A  MKRICANS  who  drsire  to  know  what 
■^  are  ihe  actual  conditioriK  in  tlic  Philip- 
pines, anj  what  has  l>ctn  aixomplishcd  since 
the  United  States  tfn)k  pi»sscssi(in  of  the  is- 
lands, will  do  well  to  read  the  account,  con- 
tributed to  the  Fchrii:ir>'  .-It/antic  Monthly 
by  the  V^'cc-Ciuvcrnor  ot  the  Philippniw,  Mr. 
W.  Cameron  Forbes,  of  the  first  decade  uf 
America's  rule  in  her  over-sea  poi^sessions. 
This  narratiw  is  both  inieirsiin^;  as  j;cneral 
reading  and  valuable  as  having  the  author- 
ity of  an  ofBcial  staitmrnt.  By  way,  of  in- 
troduction, the  Vicc-Govemor  gives  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  rrsuirs  to  dale: 

\Vt  have  compk-li-d  Ihe  scparati'm  of  Church 
anil  State,  buying  mil  frnm  the  religious  orders 
ihcir  large  nKriotiltural  properties,  which  arc 
now  adniinistcrtd  by  the  govcrimiwit  for  the 
K-ncfit  of  the  tenants. 

We  have  put  the  finances  on  a  sound  ana 
sensible  basis. 

We  have  cstabltshfd  a  complete  new  system 
of  auditing  and  nccountiiif;. 

Wc  have  ijlnocd  our  civil  adminiiitration  on 
a  strictly  seli-siipixiriiiiL'  kisis,  receiving  no  aid 
whatever  from  the  United  Stali-i  Government. 
except  in  so    far  as  thfy  have  elected  to  help 


us  in  charting  the  coasts  for  naval  purposes. 
Tbis  chariing,  which  i*  being  done  at  a  rapid 
rale.  t*>  at  the  joinl  expense  of  the  Iiiautar  and 
N'ation.il  govern  me  nis. 

Wc  have  c«^tabli5hed  a  aniform  and  stable 
ctirrciicy  on  a  gold  ba»is. 

We  have  established  schools  throughout  the 
Archipelago,  teaching  upward  of  half  a  million 
children,  and  we  find  that  the  Filipinos  are 
ea^'er  lo  learn  and  arc  rapidly  learning  the  Eng- 
lish lanpiLiRe. 

We  have  started  a  general  and  thorough  sys- 
tem of  road  couairuction  and  maintenance,  in 
whicli  the  Insular,  Provhiciul,  and  Municipal 
oH^ctats  co-operate. 

We  have  cslalJishcd  the  policy  of  construct- 
ing r\\  public  buildinf^fi,  as  well  as  hridees  and 
wharves,  of  durable  material,  prcferahly  re- 
infnreed  concrete,  in  order  that  our  work  may 
endure. 

We  have  given  the  Filipinos  almost  complete 
autonomy  in  Ibcir  municipalilies. 

In  the  issue  of  tlie  ReviiiW  for  November 
last  we  presented  some  extracts  from  a  report 
by  Judge  Lobingier  on  the  proccedinRs  of 
the  first  session  of  the  new  Philippine  Legis- 
lature, nic  article  now  under  review  gives 
some  additional  particulars  concerning  this 
body.  The  Filipino  Assembly,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, consists  of  two  chambers:  an 
t'pper  House  ajjpointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  of  its  members  be- 
ing Filipinos,  and  a  Lower  H(»usc,  elccieil 
by  the  peo|>Ie.  The  establishment  of  the 
latter  chamber  was  a  most  important  step 
in  the  gradual  process  of  giving  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Philippines;  and  Vice-Governor 
Forbes  thus  describes  its  make-up: 

The  princip.ll  panies  which  developed  were 
the  N'iiciotiali»ta.  favorit^g  innneiliaie  iiide\ifrid- 
cnec,  usually  with  some  vague  qualitication  :is 
to  a  protcctnratc;  and  the  Pro^ressisla,  the  re- 
orRaittKcd  I'Vflerid  party,  favoring  ulltnule  in- 
depeiidetice.  but  conlinnaiice  of  the  present  foriu 
tti  ^nvLTiunenl. 

I  he  delegates  elected  arc  thus  divided  amonK 
the  iKirlie*; 

N'acionatista J2 

I'r...T.— -..  It 

1 ao 

ii  7 

Itidefictiilisla 4 

Catholic * ,., t 

Total Ro 

Thoise  classed  as  Independent  were  affiliated 
with  no  party.  The  Ininiediaiislas  wanted  to 
cniphasiie  the  urgenc>"  of  llieir  desire  for  im- 
niedinlc  independence. 

The  Assembly  chose  as  Speaker  the  Hon- 
orable Sergio  Osmena,  of  Cebu,  "  a  young 
man  under  thirt>'  years  of  a^e.  who  had  been 
Governor  of  his  province,  which  he  had  ad- 
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ministrred  witli  grtat  ability."  He  prepared 
a  system  of  rules  ba»eil  on  ihi.»sc  in  vopue  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  VVashing- 
lon;  and  this  was  adopted  by  the  A-iscnibly. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  first  session  was  the 
evident  desire  of  tfie  tivo  I-Iousrs  to  "  sink 
factional  causes  of  dispute  and  tu  unite  with 
the  administration  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  islands."  A  very  important  result  <if 
the  inaujiuration  of  the  Assembly  Itas  been 
"  to  draW'  the  Filipinos  and  American:;  much 
more  closely  together." 

'Hic  Filipino,  it  seems,  takes  readily  to 
politics,  and  for  many  positions  makes  an  ex- 
cellent official.  Naturally  the  Filipino  "  re- 
joices in  the  Filipini/atlon  of  the  service"; 
but  in  tliis  connection  the  V'ice-G<ivern)ir  has 
a  word  of  caution  to  say.  "  It  would  be 
intJSl  unwise  for  us  to  put  Filipinos  into  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  not  yet  qualified. 
And,  besides,  some  consideration  must  be 
shown  for  Americans;  otherwise  we  shall 
find  the  best  of  them  taking  advantage  of 
their  leaves  of  absence  to  secure  other  posi- 
tions, and  it  will  be  the  worst  of  them  who 
will  return  ro  the  islands."  There  is  one 
thing  that  those  Americans  at  home,  who 
talk  so  glibly  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  Philippines,  are  apt  to  forger,  and  that 
is  the  widely  differing  nature  of  the  peoples 
(as  well  as  their  island  homes)  which  we 
have  to  govern. 

In  the  Moro  oJuntrj-,  where  the  pupuhition  is 
Moli,iinmf*lan.  not  so  f.ir  advanced  in  Hviliea- 
lion  as  the  Chri>iian  l-'ilipino.  and  c-xcvcdingly 
har<ly  ami  intraclablf,  we  liavc  a  government 
whicii  is  more  paternal  and  military  in  form. 
llic  G"vcninr  bfitiB  a  st't'eral  »i  'l"*  Uniti-d 
States  Army,  and  the  tr^iops  bcipR  iisvcd  more 
freely  for  the  maintt-nancc  of  order,  whereas 
in  the  rest  of  tfie  islands  order  is  now  nnin- 
taiiTet]  wholly  vfitiitmt  the  assistance  of  irtiops. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  peoples  who  are 
for  the  mo<t  part  savages,  who  have  a  purely 
pnlcnial  gfiveriiniL-ni,  very  much  as  do  llic  In- 
dians in  the  Ifniu-d  .States,  adrniiiistored  with- 
out rrpresL'nl;ili"ii  •>(  any  kind  hy  llir  I'ivil  gnv- 
cmnR-nt  in  Manila,  ahhoufth  ihc  oiHccrs  ap- 
pointed to  the  minor  positions  are  very  often 
natives. 

There  arc  more  than  three  thous,ind  is- 
lands in  the  Philippine  group,  and  their  total 
area  is  115.000  stpiare  miles;  yet  the  total 
population  IB  only  about  S.ooo.cxk),  or  abnnc 
scvcntj*  ro  ilte  st|uare  mile,  as  compared  with 
joo  to  the  square  mile  in  Japan.  As  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Philippines  are  as  pro- 
ductive as  thasc  of  neighboring  countries, 
the  Vfcc-Governor  believe*  that  the  islands 
can  be  made  tu  support  a  population  of  at 
least  300  to  the  square  mile,  or  a  total  of 


55,000.000.  The  administmtion  i$  xtyinz 
"  b>'  means  of  education  to  Iravcn  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Filipino  people  and  to  nisc  them 
In  new  levels  higher  tliaii  any  which  havT 
Ix-en  attempted  by  other  countries  in  adniir- 
istering  similar  peoples."  Xhere  have,  how- 
ever, been  heartbreaking  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  'I  he  people  are  "  ton  poorlv  nour- 
ished and  loo  niuili  weakened  by  disease  to  do 
the  work  which  an  able-bodied  and  healthy 
peojile  ought  to  do;  the  infant  mortality  dur- 
mg  the  first  year  of  life  is  50  per  cent.;  beri- 
beri is  common,  and  tuberculosis  prrvxtla; 
there  have  been  great  losses  through  ducascs 
among  horses  and  cattle;  and,  besides,  there 
are  such  natural  troubles  as  *ivarms  of  b* 
costs,  untimely  ilroughts,  and  destructiw 
typhoons."  Hut  great  progress  has  b«n 
made.  "  Smallpox  has  been  robbed  of  its 
terrors;  cholera  is  nn  longer  a  menace  to 
rlnise  who  observe  the  simple  rules  of  health; 
and  in  several  mimicipalities  where  artesian 
wells  have  been  bored  the  death-rate  has  de- 
creased t^venty  per  thousand."  A  complete 
system  of  well-cnnstructed  roads  has  been 
planned ;  and  the  local  authorities,  on  who** 
co-opcrarion  its  succcsii  depends,  have  sun- 
ported  it  with  enthusiasm.  Public  order  has 
been  improved  to  such  an  extent  thar  it  is 
now  safe  to  travel  everywhere  wnthout  carrj-- 
ing  a  weapon, 

i-xcepiiiiR  nidy  in  some  of  the  more  remote  parts 
of  the  tnouiiLiinii,  where  Uirk  hands  of  wild 
Tribes  who  might  pos>iIjly  mistake  the  objrci 
of  n  visit,  and  in  the  suulhtrn  part  of  thr  Kreat 
island  of  Mindanao,  wliich  is  tnh.ibtti:(l  bv  in- 
ir.iclabic  Moros,  who  have  not  vtl  acquirol  an 
,-imiahilily  of  ch.iracier  toward  strangers  of  any 
race. 

'Hie  successful  development  of  the  islands 
will,  according  to  the  Vice-Govemor,  be  b«t 
promoted  by  the  establishment  of  experi- 
mental farms  from  which  seeds  as  well  w 
instructitm  can  be  distributed;  by  the  chart^ 
ing  and  lighting  of  all  the  harbors;  by  thtt 
dredging  of  the  river-mouths;  by  rhe  estab- 
lishment of  tradr-schDoIs  in  the  province*, 
which  might  be  used  as  machine-shops  for 
the  manufacture  and  repair  of  agricultural 
machinery;  and  especially  by  the  adoption  of 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  irrigation  for  the 
iarnu'ng  districts. 

The  Philippines  have  almost  a  monopolj 
in   the  production  of  hemp;  copra,   rubber, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  are  also  produced.    Xlje, 
undeveloped  resources  of  the  group  are  enoi 
mous;  and  the  \'ice-fInvrrnor  believes  that 
rhe  islands  "  have  before  them  a  future  lit 
erally  golden." 
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J  N  the  State  o{  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California, 
at  tlie  mouth  of  a  river  which  twice  a  year 
rises  like  the  Nile  uf  Egypt,  and,  overspread- 
ing the  lower  bottom-lands,  still  further  en- 
riches the  already  rich  soil,  is  a  peaceful  val- 
ley. This  is  the  one-time  home  of  the  Vaqui, 
a  people  that  for  a  hundred  years,  against 
unheard-of  odds,  waited  war  with  the  Mexi- 
can nation.  Although  Vaqui-land  is  Mexi- 
can territory,  the  ^'aqui  is  not  a  Mexican, 
writes  Mr.  Charles  R.  Price  in  the  Pacific 
Monthly  for  Fcbruar>'. 

i  Ic  is  a  dpsccndnni  of  those  enlightened  Az- 
tcfi  against  wliotn  Ct-'ftcz  ctinspirctl.  Physically 
he  is  short,  5torky.  hti^h-chestoil,  and  muscular. 
He  has  a  dark  brotizc  skin,  steady,  lioncst  eyes, 
and  a  face  ihat  is  sober  but  not  MiUen. 

Ever  since  the  time  when  the  Aztec  forces 
were  scattered  by  Cortez  the  tribe  now  known 
as  tlie  Yaquis  dwelt  in  the  valley  which  bears 
their  name,  and  which,  being  isolated  and 
far  from  the  path  of  civilization.  oSercd  "  a 
haven  of  qiiietness  for  this  peace-loving  peo- 
ple who  had  been  driven  from  their  former 
home  by  the  Spaniards  whom  their  sires  h:id 


honored  and  welcomed."  The  climate  of  the 
Vaqui  V'alley  is  perfect;  and  the  st»il,  of  ex- 
ceptional fertility,  "  stretches  like  a  va:»t  bil- 
liard-labie.  covering  an  area  of  over  a  million 
acres,  with  its  surface  unbroken  by  arroyo, 
canyon,  or  ravine.  Throu^jli  the  center 
ilows  the  Yai,ji  River,  carrying  ample  water 
at  ail  seasons."  About  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  the  Spaniards  came  to  covet  this 
attractive  region,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.   Price: 

There  in  peace  and  plenty  tlie  Y-inui  Iiv'c<l 
and  reared  his  family.  His  towns  were  thick 
along  the  river  bank;  and  the  houses  lh.it  he 
liuilt  therein  were  not  the  wiffwam  and  the 
tepee  of  our  Western  tribes,  but  were  p»-rin;iiie(it 

structures for  years  and  decades  he 

lived  in  this  paradise  and  lie  was  nut  molested 
in  his  Altruria. 

Nature  provided  for  his  every  want.  ,  .  . 
Dales,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  of  delicious 
flavijr  grew  wild.  In  the  cocoannt  palms  vivid- 
luied  parrots  hid.  Wild  ducks,  rinad,  and  other 
ganic-  fowl  swarmed  like  bees.  and.  tame  as 
thickens,  were  at  hand  when  his  palate  craved 
tlicni.  Great  oyslor  beds  stretch  about  the 
*ho;iU  wliiTc  llie  Yaqui  emplte*  into  ttie  salt 
watt-r.  ant]  in  tlie  sands  that  rim  this  same  shal- 
ii'W    rt;inr.   ilii-  linm'   liiinl>eriiiK,   jjrcoii  d(fp-<ea 
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turtle  layi  its  c^n.  Barracuda.  corl>iiio.  boiiiia. 
and  fisJi  peculiar  to  \\\r  Pacilic's  waters  cmwd 
potnpano.  smvXi.  mackercL  herring,  antl  other 
6«b  that  Atlantic  fnhcrincn  know.  In  the  hills 
are  ilrt-r  and  icoimuin  sheep:  or.  if  he  would 
ride,  wild  horses  and  droves  of  those  small, 
rough-cojti'd  nuilrt. — ydcpl  burroi, — to  serve 
as  burden  carriers. 

The  Spaniards  atifmpifd  to  dispossess  the 
occupants  of  this  peaceful  vallej'.  The 
>'aittiis  fiillictl  to  the  defense  of  their  home: 
i.\i\\\:x>%  conlinufii  for  some  time  arid  then 
erased  for  a  while.  The  Yaquis  say  the 
peace  wo*  due  to  a  trearj*  under  the  terms  of 
H-hiih  they  were  left  undisturbed  in  their 
ownership  of  the  district.  This  the  Me^cican 
forces  denied,  and  they  declared  that  "  the 
Yaqui  was  a  menace  to  civilisation  and  must 
be  suppressed."  The  conflict  was  renewed; 
and  for  over  a  cennir)-  "  this  handful  of  peo- 
ple, for  decade  after  decade,  repulsed  the 
legions  (liat  v\cre  sent  against  them." 

Tn  ift>|.  when  this  war  was  at  its  hi-iKht.  the 
pipuLition  of  Mcxici.T  was  r?.o84.<'Oo.  and  the 
V.iqiii  people  had  less  than  4000  fiRhting  men; 
yet  in  spitL-  of  alt  that  .Mexico  could  do,  it  was 
not  till  ignR  that  the  Vaqiii  w.ns  nulhiued.  This 
end  has  only  been  a(,-ci"'mj>ltshc<l  by  the  Mexican 
polii-y  of  avoidiDK  llic  \  aqtii  forces,  instr-ml  of 
nicctinR  tliein.  of  raiding  their  villago.  takinR 
the  wiiiiuMi  .'iiid  chitdren  prisoners,  aii'l  M-ncIing 
thrni  to  Yucatan.  Thus  it  was.  with  all  that 
made  for  the  joy  of  livin);  taken  away,  ihc 
Ya(|ui  was  forced  to  yield.  Mc.  a  lover  of  his 
h>inu-  ami  f.iniily.  Rave  np  the  n!Ki|i)<'>l  strife,  in 
coii<iidcrntion  of  bcitiK  again  united  with  bis 
family. 


Mr,  Price  waxes  enthusiastic  over  t! 
bravery-  of  the  Yaqui.  *'  History,"  he  say 
"contains  no  parallel  of  such  a  warrior/' 

The  history  of  the  Yaqui  is  filled  with  c: 
amplcs  of  personal  bravery  and  of  fortitude  lij. 
»hinc  as  brightly  as  Polarius  in  the  zenith  of  tl 
high  dome  of  coiiraKc.  Do  ntrt  think  that  tl 
Yatjui  was  a  common  Indian.  .  .  .  H 
pariotisni  makes  that  of  Leonidas,  Horatio,  m 
of  our  own  Revolutionary  sire^  seem  dim  1 
comparison. 

The  Yaqui  is  .-idmittedly  the  best  u'viH 
man  in  Mexico;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  t 
seek.  For  months  ai  a  time  he  has  slaved  ti 
the  mines,  or  worked  as  a  farm  laborer,  o 
on  3  plantation,  or  on  the  railroads,  denyini 
himself  evcrj-thing  hut  hare  fond  in  orde 
that  he  mtKhl  "  find  "  himself  for  his  fi|jh 
against  his  oppressors.  Cajeme.  one  of  th< 
Yaqui  leaders,  in  order  to  gain  knnwicdi.'c  o 
modern  warfare,  actually  entered  the  Mcxi 
can  army  and  row  to  the  rank  of  captain 
He  ihen  returned  to  his  people,  oruanizec 
them  as  a  modem  government,  drilled  ar 
army  of  4n«i  men.  and  fought  a  drawr 
battle  with  the  Me.xicaiis  timlcf  Generai 
Pisqtiiera. 

In  i8<)7  the  Yaquis  surrcndeitrd  and  bo 
cepted  as  their  rrservntion  a  tract  on  the 
north  bank  nf  the  ri\er;  and  m  May  of  lasf 
year  a  treaty  was  mncluded  by  which  all 
Yaqui  resistance  was  to  lemiinate.  A  few 
Irreconcilahles  art:  in  the  hills  in  the  intrriori 
but  the  Mexican  trrwps  arc  closing  around 
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them,  and  "  the  end  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks."  Meanwhile  the  peaceful  valley 
where  the  Yaqui  farmer  scattered  his  seeds, 
"  scratching  them  into  the  ground/'  has  taken 
on  a  new  life. 

It  has  become  the  home  of  foresighted  Amer- 
icans who  are  building  a  community  of  Ameri- 
can interests  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Rail- 
roads built  by  Americans  traverse  the  broad 
valleys.  A  large  irrigating  system,  to  carry 
water  to  the  lands,  is  being  built.  Towns  have 
sprung  up  along  the  railroads,  and  American 
ranchers    and    farmers    are    planting    oranges. 


lemons,  pineapples,  cocoa  nuts,  limes,  bananas, 
and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  broad  fields  of  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  hay.  Great  fields  of 
alfalfa  stretch  across  the  country.  In  them  the 
harvester  is  always  busy,  for  the  yield  is  eight 
crops  a  year.  And  the  hay  sells  at  $15  to  $20 
gold  per  ton. 

And  what  is  to  become  of  the  Yaqui 
himself? — 

The  liberty-loving  Yaqui,  after  his  century  of 
conquest,  has  failed ;  and,  deported  and  exiled, 
has  left  his  fair  lands  to  the  heritage  of  the  de- 
scendants of  that  other  race  whose  sires  strove 
contemporaneously  with  his  sires, — and  won. 
The  patriotic  Yaqui  has  gone  forever. 


A  NOTABLE  HEALER:  FATHER  JOHN  OF  CRONSTADT. 


r^N  the  second  of  January  last  there  passed 
away  at  Cronstadt,  Russia,  one  of  the 
most  notable  figures  of  the  century.  His  full 
title  was  "  The  Most  Reverend  John  Ilsytch 
Sergiev";  but  to  millions  of  the  Russian 
people  he  was  "  Father  John  of  Cronstadt." 
In  the  London  Review  of  Reviews  for  Feb- 
ruary is  a  character  sketch  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  on  "  Healers  and  Healing,"  which  in- 
cludes a  study  of  this  remarkable  man  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  some  of  his  wonder- 
ful cures.  In  his  introductory  paragraph 
Mr.  Stead,  after  citing  a  number  of  reput- 
able physicians  and  other  prominent  men 
who  have  come  to  admit  that  "  faith  healing 
is  a  reality,"  says:  "The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, stirred  from  her  skeptical  lethargy,  is 
beginning  timidly  to  try  by  actual  experiment 
whether  the  saying  '  the  prayer  of  the  right- 
eous shall  heal  the  sick  '  had  any  truth  at  the 
back  of  it."  Instead  of  "  theorizing  and  dog- 
matizing "  on  the  subject  of  faith  healing, 
Mr.  Stead  thinks  it  is  more  profitable  to  note 
what  the  various  healers  have  actually  done 
and  to  hear  what  is  their  theory  as  to  how 
they  do  it ;  and  he  begins  with  Father  John, 
whose  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  "  gave 
a  shock  to  the  consciousness  of  all  Russians." 
He  writes : 

It  seemed  almost  against  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  that  this  great  Healer  should  suc- 
cumb to  Death.  He  healed  others,  himself  he 
cannot  heal.  The  simple  peasants  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  the  gates  of  death  could  prevail 
against  the  miracle  worker,  and  some  arc  said 
to  be  confidently  awaiting  his  reappearance, 
while  others  confidently  assert  that  he  has 
ascended  into  Heaven  in  the  fiery  chariot  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah.  But  Father  John  never  claimed 
for  himself  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of 
mortal  men.  I-izarus.  the  daughter  of  Jairus, 
and  all  other  persons  who  have  been  raised  from 


the  dead  only  were  respited  for  a  season. 
After  a  few  years  they  went  down  to  dusty 
death  like  the  rest  of  their  fellows:  and  as 
Father  John  has  gone,  so  Mrs.  Eddy  will  go. 
Thomas  Lake  Harris,  who  assured  me  that  he 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  renewing  his  youth, 
and  expected  to  live  for  many  centuries,  is  no 
more  in  our  midst.  In  time  the  Christian  Sci- 
entists assure  us  that  they  will  be  victorious  over 
death.  But  as  yet  they  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight. 

The  son  of  peasant  parents  in  Archangel, 
Father  John  "  was  born  poor,  he  lived  poor, 
and  he  died  poor."  After  studying  at  the 
Ecclesiastical  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg,  he 
was  appointed  curate  of  St.  Andrew's  Cathe- 
dral at  Cronstadt ;  and  there  he  spent  his 
whole  life.  How  deeply  he  had  impressed 
himself  on  the  Russian  people  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  20,000  of  them,  many  in  their  bare 
feet,  followed  his  body  over  the  ice  at  Cron- 
stadt. 

M  r.  Stead  quotes  from  Father  John's 
autobiography  a  number  of  truly  wonderful 
cases  of  healing, — diphtheria  in  two  children, 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  spitting  of  blood, 
all  kinds  of  disease  seem  to  have  yielded  to 
his  power.  In  one  case  the  patient  was  500 
miles  from  Cronstadt,  where  Father  John 
was. 

Dr.  Dillon  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (Lon- 
don) gives  the  following  as  among  "  the  best 
authenticated  stories  of  Father  John's  ac- 
tivity," which  Mr.  Stead  reproduces,  and  is 
here  given  in  full : 

In  the  village  of  Konchansk,  some  years  ago, 
a  new  church  had  been  consecrated,  and  dinner 
was  being  served  to  the  eminent  guests  present 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Among 
these  was  Father  John,  who  that  day  looked 
completely  run  down.  All  at  once  a  group  of 
three  rustics  holding  a  stalwart  peasant  woman 
entered  the  room,  whispering,  treading  heavily, 
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and  approaching  Jnlm.  who  sat  at  the  head  nf 

the  tahlc.    The  woman  was  sutTcring  from  the 

worst   f.irm  of  tlie  s<)-catlf.-d  classical  hysteria. 

supposed  not  I"  he  amt-nnlilr  tn  »iiKKCslioit.     For 

ten  years  she  had  never  been  able  to  receive 

Cominiuiiorp.     IKr  husband  had  separated  from 

hfT.     During   frequent    aciite  attacks   her    face 

was  wrenched,  the  i*«Ies  of  htr  feet  touched  the 

'tack   of   her    head,   and   Uie   rolled   ahout   as 

flhuDKh  posM-'sscd  by  evil  spirits.    The  peasantry 

unliesit^ilinKly  attributed  her  deplorahlc  cnndi- 

Itioi)  to  the  presence  of  devils.     The  rector  of 

['the  local  churcli  had  ailfinpced  to  exorcise  her. 

wbui  prayers  only  made  her  worse.     Father  John. 

Iwlio-ic  vfiiec  was   iisii:illy  soft  and  iiisitiualing, 

wxclaimed  in  shrill,  loud  tone^.  addressing  the 

fthree  peasants  wlio   were  holding  the   woman. 

"Leave  Ikt  alone!"     They  answered  that  she 

would  fall  if  left  alone.     "I  command  you  to 

Heave  her  alone!"  he  insisted.     The  three  com- 

ipaniotis  shrank  hack  while  the  woman  reeled. 

Look  upon  me!  '*  exclaimed  the  priest.  The 
|palimt  endeavored  to  fix  her  rolling  eves  upon 
I  Uie  siK'aker.  hut  failed.  She  Inltered.  The  local 
I  police  suprrinlenfleiit  snigRercd.  and  whisjiered: 
[  '  It  looks  as  though  the  performance  is  going  to 
[bcRin  with  a  miracle." 

The  pastor  again  spoke  in  a  still  londer  voice : 
I"  I  command  you.  look  into  my  eyes!"  Little 
[iw  little  the  woman's  hody  grew  steadier  and  her 
i$a2e  sharper.  Finally  she  fixed  her  ej'cs  on  the 
Idrawn  face  oT  the  inspired-looking  priest. 

"Make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,"  he  exclaimed. 
I  cannot."  she  answered. 

A  vast  nervous  force  seemed  suddenly  lo  en- 
tier  into  Father  John's  bo<ly.    Mis  eyes  burned  in 
llhelr  sockets,  and  with  a  voice  that  caused  the 
learts  of  all  present  to  thrill  he  uttered  the 


words,  "  Begone,  in  the  name  of  tbc  T>ird  Col 
begone  I"  while  a  weird  yell.  >tH^  as  licnds 
might  utter,  rebounded  in  the  hall,  causing  all 
present  to  shudder.  From  the  woman'^  tipi 
were  heard  the  words,  "  I  a; 

Several  guests,  and  the  \z  police  *b- 

perintendent  among  them,  ■n.iii.i-ii   %v;'i  ■■  hl 

The  priest  continued:    "Make  the  ;.« 

Cross."     After  one  or  two  leiitalivu-  ;...    ,.  j\ 

her  right  hand  the  patient  obeyed  the  bcheit, 
tlien.  without  uttering  a  word,  she  laid  her  liead 
on  the  pastor's  sjioulder. 

Nervous  emotion  umnanned  all  present.  Thej 
felt  that  they  had  witnessed  a  phenomenon  tmii- 
sccnding  the  occurfeiices  of  e%*cr>-day   life. 

Soon  after  Father  John,  addressing  iJie  pa- 
tient, .laid;  ''You  are  perfectly  well.  God  will 
bless  you  with  children,  go  in  peace."  After 
this  the  pca'vant  woman  began  to  lead  a  normal 
life,  her  health  was  exeellettt.  her  hu5tiand  re- 
turned, and  Father  John's  prediction  was  fut- 
JiUed. 

Dr.  Dillon,  who  knew  Father  Johti  per- 
sonally ior  a  greater  part  of  a  centun,-.  adds: 

I  my.self  met  Father  John  in  various  houses  in 
St,  Petersburg.  Moscow,  and  other  citirs.  He 
was  pofisesscd  of  remarkable  sharpness  of  in- 
sight, which  was  sometimes  indi.stinfott'^hable 
from  clairvnyance.  '*  God  will  make  you  strong; 
cheer  up."  or  "  He  desires  to  take  you  to  Him- 
self;  make  ready  to  respond  to  the  call,"  were 
the  words  which  he  would  pronounce  snnietimrs 
after  a  few  moments  of  convcr.iation.  Thou- 
sands claimed  to  have  been  restored  to  health 
by  Father  John's  prayers. 

On  Father  John's  own  statetncnts  as  to 
his  modus  ojterandi  Mr.  Stead  nbsrrves: 

He  did  not.  like  the  Christian  Scientists,  re- 
gard disease  as  a  delusion  of  the  mortal  mind. 
]  le  did  not  deny  it&  exisrcnce,  he  affirmed  it  in 
the  strongest  terms.     He  said  : 

"  Also  remember  that  all  our  maladies  are 
God's  punishment  for  sins;  they  cleanse  us,  thev 
reconcde  us  with  God  and  lead  us  back  to  His 
Love." 

He  did  not  even  regard  sickness  as  being  al- 
ways an  evil.  It  was  often  a  benediction  from 
on  high. 

Though  Father  John  "  approximated  to 
the  methods  of  the  Christian  Scientists  in  hi 
aflirmatiun  of  the  essentially  divine  character 
of  man,"  he  was  "  as  the  antipodes  to  Mrs, 
Kddy  in  his  readinets  to  call  in  medical  aid." 
In  his  autobiography  he  wrote :  "  Those 
commit  murder  who  will  not  have  a  doctor 
to  attend  them  or  another  person  who  re- 
quires a  iloctor's  help."  Mr.  Ste.id  concludes 
his  article  with  the  following  paragraph: 

Father  John's  method,  therefore.,  as  thus  dis- 
played before  tw  in  bis  own  words,  was  to  oray, 
to  pray,  and  again  to  pray,  to  assert  the  esaen- 
tial  unity  of  the  soul  of  man  with  the  Deity,  to 
aflirm  the  illusion  of  all  that  is  not  lovely  and 
ideal,  to  offer  an  uncompromising  defiance  to 
the  I>cvil  and  all  his  legions,  and  so  to  loosen 
the  incredulity,  doubt,  oppression,  and  every 
passion  which  he  quaintl/  says  are  the  teeth 
which  the  Devil  fastens  in  the  heart  of  raatL 
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TT  was  Emerson,  if  we  recollect  riglitly. 
who  said  that  '*  each  man  is  a  hero  and 
an  oracle  to  somebody  " ;  and  readers  of  a 
certain  article  in  Putnam's  Magazinr  for 
February  soon  come  to  realize  that  Sir  Frcd- 
criclt  Treves  is  the  hero  and  that  the  "  some- 
body "  is  Ur.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  who 
writes  concerning  him,  and  whose  paper  nut 
ordy  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  Carlylc's  definition  of  hero-worship. 
— "  transcendent  admiration  of  a  tr^eat  man," 
—but  also  discloses  a  notable  example  of  af- 
fectionate regard  existing  between  a  student 
and  liis  old  professor  and  which  grows  the 
stronger  with  the  passing  years.  It  would 
be  difficult,  wc  think,  to  find  a  more  delight- 
ful tribute  than  that  which  Mr.  Grenfcll 
pays  to  his  hero  in  the  following  passage: 

I  am  confident  that  amonft  all  that  stimulate^ 
the  yoiiih  of  a  nation  tn  greater  effon  an«i 
hiRhtT  ideals,  none  are  more  liclpful.  morcprac- 
tical,  or  more  imperious  than  the  Hfe  and  ex- 
amnlc  of  »  really  great  man.  No  sermon  can 
touch  the  oratory  of  a  life  that  is  worth  wliile, 
It  was  Frederick  Trc>*cs  who  introduced  me 
to  a  life  among  sailors.  It  was  he  who  stated 
the  case  plainly  for  mc,  when  1  balanced  up  he- 
Iwcen  a  life  in  XxMiOon  and  a  inis^iunary  life  at 
sea.  From  that  (lay  lo  llii<i,  in  3  thousand  way^. 
Sir  Frederick  Treves  han  been  a  stimulus  and 
an  inspiration  to  me.  lo  say  Ticjttiing  of  the 
thousand  personal  kindnesses  that  I,  with  all 
his  other  old  students,  am  indchted  to  him  for, 
.  .  ,  WTiatcvrr  he  docs  he  does  well,  antl  no 
amount  of  toil  is  counted  lost,  so  long  a.H  the 
end  is  reached.  T  think  of  him  when  1  hear 
**  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  business,  he  shall 
stand  l>efore  kings." 

Sir  Frederick  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
man  who  literally  carves  out  his  own  suc- 
cess. He  had  his  way  to  make,  with  only  a 
few  dollars  to  fall  back,  upon;  but  even  then 
so  conhdent  was  he  as  to  his  future  that  he 
took  a  house  in  Wimpole  Street,  then  the 
haunt  of  the  greatest  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  London.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  old  adage,  "Work  spells  success." 

Four  A-M.  has  seen  him  at  work  dav  after 
day,  summer  and  winter,  the  simple  prepara- 
lton.s  necessary  to  render  it  possible  being  made 
in  a  few  minutes  by  himself.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  dannels  and  sweater,  which  served  just  as 
well  for  intellectual  work  as  physical,  were 
doffed.  A  cold  bath  and  a  liRht  brcakfaiit  at 
7.30,  and  then  the  more  conventional  garments 
and  the  operative  work  at  his  private  hospital; 
then  away  to  (he  lecturc-rni.im  and  public.  A 
liRht  lunchetfn  at  home,  private  visitinjt  and 
ward  work,  and  then  dinner  at  seven,  and  the 
evening  always  with  his  family. 

While  he  works    indefatigably    while   at 
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work,  he  has  always  believed  implicitly  in 
play.  For  years, — ever  since  Dr.  Grenfcll 
lias  known  him, — he  has  thrown  everything 
aside  and  left  London  regularly  lor  three 
months  every  year. 

To  he  able  to  regulate  one's  life  as  he  has 
done  intiirc-sfs  ynii  with  thu  fact  that,  white  a 
master  of  other  men,  he  is  mazier  of  himself; 
tliat  while  he  was  a  veritable  Tartar  in  discipline 
with  his  assisianis,  he  was  equally  strict  with 
himiielt. — and  tlits  in  a  man  with  his  ^ense  of 
humor,  his  honhomu'.  and  the  love  of  life  he 
possesses  so  ahimdanlly,  shows  a  versatUity  that 
very  few  men  [inssess. 

When  Freilcrick  Treves  was  teaching  sur- 
gery at  the  London  Hospital,  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  the  eminent  physician,  was  teaching 
medicine;  and  the  students  would  "  run  hot- 
foot from  the  medical  to  the  surgical  side  " 
in  order  not  to  miss  the  famous  surgeon's 
clinic.  It  is  mainly  as  a  surgic.1l  author,  how- 
ever, that  Sir  Frederick  has  risen  to  fame. 
He  was  once  described  as  "  the  most  prolific 
surgical  author  alive";  and  of  his  well- 
known  "  Operative  Surgery,"  it  was  re- 
marked that  so  clear  were  the  directions  given 
and  so  inspired  did  the  student  become  with 
the  author's  confidrnce,  "  that  you  can  go 
to  work  confident  that  all-will  go  well    .    .    . 
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and  you  can  almost  sec  your  patient  walking 
-iw-ay  well  and  grntrful  before  yuu  begin." 
His  "Tale  of  a  KicM  Hiispital,"  written 
after  bcin^;  in  Suviih  Africa,  was  said  to  be 
"  rfic  best  thing  written  about  the  war."  One 
of  the  greatest  honors  that  have  come  to  Sir 
Frederick  was  his  election,  against  a  power- 
ful rival,  to  the  I.ord  Rcctor<ilup  of  Aber- 
deen University,  his  popularity-  among  the 
students  having  been  prratly  helped  by  that 
sense  of  humor  which  pervades  his  books  on 
non-professional  subjects.  Among  other  ac- 
coinplislimcnts  Sir  Frederick  can  sail  a  ship 
"with  the  best  of  them,"  having  qualiticd 
himself  by  examination  in  navigation  and 
se-imanship.  He  is  a  firm  beliexTr,  too.  in 
the  "  sensible  "  upbringing  of  children.  One 
of  his  daughters  won  a  race  off  the  Scilly 
Isles  in  an  ordinary  islander's  punt.  "  sculling 
away  from  the  crowd."  On  the  same  occa- 
sion Sir  Frederick  himself  won  the  swimming 


race  for  men  over  forty-five.      Dr*  .Gmt&U 
says  of  him : 

To  me  lie  lias  always  fvren  thr  i»fe:i1  ^H  annio^ 
man:  and  I  would  ji    '  "^" 

advice  ofi  Imw  tTUK'Ii 
daw  a  vessel  best  to  ^^lll.l■.^  .n  .i,  a:- 
Iiow  far  to  Venture  in  a  delicate  <>. 
ation. 

To-day  Sir  Fredenck  is  Sergcant-Surjoon 
to  the  monarch  who^e  life  he  saved.  Ktag 
Edward's  partiality  for  his  ^nial  ^urgvoa  IJ 
well  known.  Recently  His  Alajestv  granted 
to  him  Thatched  House  I^dge,  in  RicJimOm) 
Park,  London,  in  the  ^oumiit  of  which  still 
stands  the  famous  "  Thatched  House,"  wbifec 
walls  and  ceilings  are  decorated  uith  ptiinC- 
ings  by  Angelica  Kauftman. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Frederick  wiU  he 
he.id  of  the  new  instirutioii  founded  by  pri- 
vate beneficence  in  Ireland,  f<)r  research  UtlS 
the  curative  properties  of  radium. 
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IT  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  fate  that  an  armed 
conflict,  instead  of  engendering  a  feeling 
of  animosity,  should  beget  a  friendly  feeling 
bet\veen  the  bellinerents,  when  war  is  ended. 
The  Russo-Japanese  war  seems  to  have  had 
such  a  result.  On  the  side  of  Japan,  at  least, 
a  sincere  effort  is  undoubtedly  being  made  to 
win  the  friendship  of  the  Russian  nation, — 
an  effort  which,  apparently,  has  been  fruit- 
ful. Tlie  Ku.ssian  Government,  in  spile  of 
the  opposition  of  the  military  clx-is,  Iwis 
shown  itself  willing  to  re<.-ipnH^^te  the  courte- 
sy extended  by  Japan.  Perhaps  the  foremost 
advocate  of  a  Russ<j-Jap:ine,«e  raf*proafhe- 
intnt  is,  on  the  side  of  jH|>an.  Karon  Cioio,  a 
rising  statesman  of  the  Mikado's  Empire, 
who  occupies  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Communications,  and  who  thus  is  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  newly  established  Im- 
perial Board  of  Railways.  It  is  understood 
that  his  trip  to  St.  Petersburg  last  year  was 
n  the  mission  to  promote  a  cordial  relation 
between  the  two  nations.  A  visible  outcome 
of  this  trip  Is  llic  establishment  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Siberian  and  tlic  Eastern 
Chinese  Railways  of  Russia  and  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  of  Japan, 

While  the  government  at  Tokin  has  been 
endeavoring  to  befriend  Russia,  the  people  of 
Japan  have  not  been  reluctant  to  follow  the 
lead.  That  we  see,  in  the  editorial  com- 
ments in   the   leading  journals  throughout 


the  country  such  as  the  J/'/i  and  the  t'iinhi. 
expressions  of  pro-Russian  sentiuienr,  un- 
doubtedly an  indicariim  tliat  the  Mikado's 
subjects  regard  the  Czar's  people  in  a  very 
difTerent  light  from  that  in  which  they 
looked  upon  them  prior  to  the  war.  Nor  is 
the  advocacy  of  a  Russo-Japanese  entente 
limited  to  tl)e  class  of  publicists  and  journal- 
ists; the  financiers  of  the  Empire  are  likewise 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  aimmcrcial  inter> 
course  Iwtvveen  Japan  and  Russia  must  be 
encouraged  by  all  means,  in  order  that  the 
two  nations  might  become  close  friends. 

As  an  expression  of  the  general  sentiment 
prevailing  among  the  Japanese  financiers,  ue 
note  here  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Tiiiyn  (Tokio)  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  K,  Na- 
kadn,  a  well-known  financier.     Referring  to 
the  common  belief  that  the  late  war  -was 
brought  about  because  of  Russia's  ignorance 
of  Japan's  real  prowess,  military  and  finan- 
cial, he  urges  his  countrymen  to  study   the 
conditions  in  Russia  more  carefully,  in  order 
rhar   there   might   be  no   fresh   nccxsinn    for 
misimderstanding  betv^een  the  two  nations. 
He  further  asserts  th:it  an  rntenfe  cor^UjU 
berwrcii  the  two  nations  must  be  consoli- 
dated only  by  developing  economic  interests 
common  to  both.     He  says: 

The  Lite  war  proved  In  be  a  bcMl-ii  oppor- 
tunily  for  us  to  slJnmlnte  commercial  inter- 
course wilh  Rosfiia.    Thanks  to  the  war,  a  nnm- 
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bcr  of  mail  stcamera  are  nnw  plying  between  manufacturing  enterprises  are  of  no  meager 

Vradivostok  and  the  Japanese  port  of  'l^uruga.  orJer ;  she  must  nevth  seek  market  in  foreign 

while  in  Mancluiria  Japanese  eHtreprencurfS  arc  j^j  ^^^  ^^^  surplus  products.     And  here  is 

commir  mcrcasinglv  in  contact  with  Riisiian  men  ..      ^„„ ,   „.-       ,       _.  „    i  Jl    .l 

of  bi.fi.iess.    Furthermore,  the  Czar's  Roveni-  ^^e  opportunity  for  the  Japanese   the  uTiter 

ineitt  is  unmistakably  desirous  of  withdrawing  asserts.     Kussuis  mantrme,  trans-HuiLiI  and 

its   liatid    from    military    misadvrnmrfs   which  Amour   provinces,   and    we   mi'iiht   add    her 
rharacicnzt-d  its  policy  prior  to  the  war    and       i,^^  „f  |„Hucnce  in  Mant-huria.  are  open 

ricvotinc  Its  cncrgifS  to  ihc  ilcvflnpmciit  nf  the  .     .,  •   •.•         r     u      t  t 

.t-onmnic  interp.s,  i„  it.  Far  Eastern  territories.  t«,"je  activities  of  the  Japanew  merchants. 


With  this  point  in  view,  pcrhav>*.  Russia  Iia^ 
sliown  it*cU  inclined  lo  enter  into  commercial 
in-opiT.-ilinn  with  lh«  Japanese;  and  it  would  be 
:i  great  bhmdcr  on  the  part  nf  Jajian  if  she 
shouh!  fail  to  utilize  this  splendid  opportunitj*. 

While  the  writer  docs  not  blink  the  fact 
tliat  the  recently  concluded   Russo-Japanese 


A  harmonious  relationship  recently  entered 
into  by  the  Japanesc-Manchiirian  railway 
and  the  Ru^ian  railways  in  the  Far  East 
and  Siberia  is  but  a  step  toward  the  estab- 
lishment nf  a  greater,  (inner  economic  co- 
operarinn  bcrvveen  [he  xwo  nations." 

Mr.  Nafcada  nswrt:?  that  a  serious  obsta- 


convention  is  the  assurance  of  an  intenfe  cor-  cle  in  the  way  of  a  better  understanding  be- 

tdiale  bct^veen  the  two  powers,  he  ts,  never-  tween  Russia  and  Japan  lies  in  the  matter 

thelcss,  of  the  opinion  that  a  political  alii-  of  language.    Only  a  very  limited  number  of 

ancc,  wbicli  is  not  founded  upon  a  firm  basi^i  Japanese  are  able   to  undcnitand  the  Riis- 

of  mutual  commercial  interest,  cannot  be  but  sinn  language,  while  still  fewer  Russians  have 

artificial,  and  liable  to  be  endangered  by  the  any    knowledge    of    Japanese.      Whatever 

conflict  (if  economic  interests,  which  are  all-  knowledge  the  Japanese  people  have  of  Rus- 

important    in    these    days    of    industr>'    and  sia    and    the    Russian    has    naturally    been 

commerce.    In  his  view,  Russia  is  essentially  jjleancd  from  books  written  by  Enplish  au- 

tan  agriculrur.il  nnrntry;  the  vast  territory  of  ihors,  most  of  whom  have  entertained  strong 

Siberia  still  remains  iinde\'eIoped ;  her  Far-  prejudice  against  the  Muscovite  Empire.    It 

Eastern  regions  must  depend  upon  foreign  is,  therefore,   iniperati\"e  that  the  Japanese 

countries  for  mannfacrurcd  articles.    On  the  <thouUI   study  Russia  at  first  hand,   if  the 

Dtberhand,  Japan  isan  indnstrialconntry;  her  friendship  between  them  is  to  be  fostered. 


"HOW   LONG  WILL   MENDELSSOHN   SURVIVE? 


J^AINTAIMNG  that  "there  was  no 
difficulr>'  in  1870  in  deciding  prett)' 
accurately  where  Bcetliovcn  will  ultimately 
stand";  that  before  igil  and  191  jt  arrive 
practically  evcrj-  one  will  be  agreed  as  to  the 
precise  significance  of  Liszt  and  Wagner; 
tliat  in  I9ii  "  the  present  opposing  views  as 
to  the  essential  quality  of  Brahms'  art  will 
have  struck  a  balance,"  Mr.  Ernest  Newman, 
in  the  Contemporary  Rn-'teu;  for  Februarj'. 
voices  his  opinion  that  "  the  world, — or  at  aJl 
events  the  Enjilish-speaking  world, — has  not 
yet  arrived  at  this  truce  of  opinion  upon  Men- 
delssohn.** 

The  cenliiiary  of  his  birlli,  indeed,  finds  the 
ffTcai  majority  of  musicians  and  the  general  [luli- 
lic  slill  in  conHicI  u|K>n  (he  question  of  his  tinal 
worth.  To  the  former  his  name  has  be«>mc. 
not  altogether  justly,  the  symbol  of  all  tliat  is 
amiably  weak  in  music;  to  the  public  al  larce 
be  13  still  one  of  tiic  great  masters,  to  be  cla-t^'ed 
vaguely  with  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wo/art. 
The  exaggerated  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  hy 
the  nmn  in  the  strcel  has  had  Ihc  incvJt.iblc 
effect  of  making  most  modern  musicians  rank 
him  a  little  lower  Ihan  he  deserves.  All  of  us 
who  have  bad  nrcasion  to  write  about  him  have 
been  guilty  of  this  in  our  time.  Our  excuse  is 
thai  wc  weft-  really  pe|>[)i?riMg  away  not  so  much 
at  McruU'Usohn  as  at  Mendelssobiiism. 


MKNnrl.SSORK    IK    HIS    t-BIMP. 

(From  Ibe  drnwtns  by  FTass,  is  ro]irodUfv«l  In  tbe 
IltuAlhrte  Zfituug,  Lelpfllc.) 


"  Symbolic  murder  of  this  kind,"  he  addi. 
"  has  to  be  committed  occasionally  in  art  criti- 
cism." Most  readers  of  Mr.  Ncwm.in'5  ar- 
ticle win.  we  think,  be  inclined  to  admit 
that  he  has  amply  demonstrated  this.  Indeed, 
when  he  gets  through  witli  his  victim,  poor 
Jakob  I.ddwiB  Felix  Mendclss*)hn-Barihnldy 
is  (artistically  speaking),  like  Marley  in 
the  "Christmas  Carol,"  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail. 

Mr.  Newman  commences  to  "  pepper 
nway "  at  the  com|>oser  in  the  followine 
paragraph: 

Atcndelsisohn.  of  course,  is  not  wholly  answer- 
able for  ihe  sins  of  his  uncritical  worshipen; 
but  when  we  rellect  upon  ihe  evil  that  ha^  hnv 
wrought  in  F.nglish  music  in  his  name,  die  dire 
effects  of  bis  inHuence  upon  a  whole  generaiitvn 
of  our  musicians,  the  dead  weight  of  entrench^ 
tradition  against  which  our  more  original  com- 
posers have  had  to  struggle,  the  stumbltng- 
hlook  that  "  I'lijab"  h:i?.  become  in  Ilic  conccn- 
rooni,  the  hindrance  tliat  the  ebornl  style  thus 
blindly  wur^hiprd  has  been  lo  our  choirs  devel- 
oping a  serviceable  modern  technique  of  clii>ral 
singing.— it  h  hard  to  rel'rain  from  tuntin^^  line's 
guns  occasionally  upon  Mendelssuhn  himstlf  as 
well  as  upon  bis  followers.  There  cin  be  little 
doubt  that  he  will  be  ranked  by  future  histurians. 
so  far  as  English  music  and  musicjil  life  are 
concerned,  as  one  of  tlic  most  malchcent  forces 
in  history. 

Mendelssohn's  hold  on  the  British  public 
is.  it  appears,  relaxing:  he  is  "  losing  his  vogue 
with  the  gradual  passing  away  of  the  condi- 
tions that  gave  it  him." 

He  came  here  at  the  psychological  moment. 
.  .  .  .^s  the  oratorios  were  i»st  on  Ihe  level 
I'f  the  iKrtter  musical  intelligence  of  the  time. 
Ihc  piano  works  appealed  irresistibly  to  the 
ft'cbler  m11sic.1l  intelligence.  Sentimentality  was 
rampant  in  all  the  popular  art  anti  prrpular 
liierature  of  the  Jay.  .  .  .  The  age  that 
ct-'iild  cry  over  llie  sentimental  women  that  the 
novelists  moMly  drew  .  .  .  wa*  j'usi  the  age 
lo  take  to  its  bosom  the  simpering  and  chatter- 
ing piano  pieces  of  Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Newman  docs  not  spare  "  the  dought)* 
I.ondnn  critics "  of  the  time.  Henr>'  K. 
Cborlrj-  is"  one  of  the  critical  bullies  who  at 
til  is  time  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  sct- 
rintl  the  clock  b.irk  in  Knf;land  ":  Davison. 
(if  Thr  Timrs.  is  "  Chorley'a  brother  in  crit- 
ic.ll  iniquity  " ;  and  pvcn  the  composer,  Stcrn- 
dalr  Bennett,  is  dubbed  "  .\[cndflsMihn's 
maiden  si-itcr." 

Comparinp  the  "  resoundine  hero-\vorshf( 
of  that  rime  "  with  the  present  pntsition  ol 
Mendelssohn  in  England,  .Vlr.  Newman  say: 
that "  in  almost  every  department  he  has  been 
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outdistanced  not  merely  by  later  composers, 
but  by  his  two  great  contemporaries." 

His  pianoforte  music  now  looks  very  feeble 
and  bloodless  by  the  side  of  that  of  Schumann 
and  of  Chopin.  His  chamber  music  has  little  or 
nothing  of  the  vitality  of  some  of  Schumann's. 
.  .  .  His  piano  concertos  have  dropped  out 
of  the  repertory  of  almost  every  pianist,  though 
the  G  minor  is  occasionally  played  by  young 
ladies,  who  like  it  for  the  easy  opportunities  of 
display  it  affords.  Where  Mendelssohn  still 
commands  a  hearing  is  with  his  violin  concerto 
and  his  sacred  choral  works. — neither  of  which 
Chopin  or  Schumann  attempted. 

Proceeding  to  analyze  the  composer's  pro- 
ductions, our  critic  remarks  that  "  almost  the 
whole  of  Mendelssohn  is  summed  up  in  two 
typical  works,  the  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  '  and  '  Elijah.'  "  Almost  everything 
that  is  good  in  his  other  instrumental  works 
has  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  overture  in 
it ;  while  "  Elijah  "  is  '*  his  supreme  effort 
to  express  definite  Human  emotions  in  his 
art."  We  can  only  give  a  few  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Newman's  other  criticisms  Follow-* 
ing  is  the  substance  of  them : 

Any  one  volume  of  his  instrumental  works 
will  give  the  key  to  him  as  an  instrumental  com- 
poser. He  is  extremely  fond  of  rapid,  bustling, 
prattling  figures,  as  in  the  fairy  music  in  the 
overture  to  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
Often  these  figures  are  the  cheapest  make-be- 
lieve; there  is  a  vast  amount  of  flummery  and 
fidget  going  on    .    .     ,    but  nothing  at  all  is  be- 


ing said.  .  .  .  His  instrumental  music  at  its 
best  shows  him  to  be  an  excellent  dancer  and  a 
good  miniature  painter,  but  a  poor  poet.  .  .  . 
The  frequent  use  of  the  same  cadence  is  a  vice 
with  Mendelssohn.  Scarcely  a  work  of  his  is 
free  from  it.  Always  the  effect  is  to  soften  the 
melodic  outline,  sometimes  to  the  verge  of  flat>- 
biness.  .  .  .  His  piano  music  is,  as  a  rule, 
quite  uninteresting  from  the  purely  pianistic 
point  of  view;  no  man  who  played  the  piano  so 
well  as  Mendelssohn  ever  wrote  so  emptily,  a 
great  part  of  his  time,  for  it.  .  .  .  With  his 
larger  vocal  works,  time  after  time  he  is  hope- 
lessly outclassed  by  his  subject.  Mendelssohn 
is  an  example  of  a  consummate  technique  ac- 
quired at  an  early  age,  helping  expression  to  ex- 
pand as  time  went  on, — not  adding  to  the  little 
stock  of  ideas  that  were  there  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  greatly  clarifying  and  deepening  them. 
.  .  .  Recognizing  that  "  Elijah "  is  simply  a 
better  "  St.  Paul,"  and  that  in  none  of  the  other 
vocal  works  is  there  any  sign  whatever  of  his 
capacity  to  break  new  psychological  ground,  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  with  his  last 
oratorio  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources 
on  this  side  of  his  art. 

As  to  the  future,  our  critic  thinks  that  it 
is  in  some  of  the  orchestral  works  that  we 
have  the  enduring  Mendelssohn.  "  Elijah  " 
is  bound  to  disappear  in  time  as  "  St.  Paul " 
has  done.  "  We  shall  be  left  ultimately  with 
little  else  but  the  two  chief  symphonies  and 
some  four  or  five  of  the  overtures.  The 
Scotch  and  Italian  symphonies  will  presum- 
ably keep  their  charm  for  a  long  time  to 
come." 


COQUELIN,  THE  GREATEST   OF  FRENCH  COMEDIANS. 


tl  Y  the  verdict  of  the  artistic  world  in  gen- 
eral and  of  his  own  profession  in  par- 
ticular, the  late  Benoit  Constant  Coquelin 
(who  died  on  January  27)  was  the  ablest 
and  most  eminent  of  modern  cwnedians. 
Cut  off  as  he  was  when  just  about  to  gain 
the  crown  of  his  artistic  career, — on  the  eve 
of  the  final  rehearsals  for  the  famous,  long- 
delayed  Rostand  drama,  "  Chantider," — 
Coquelin,  says  the  Paris  Temps,  editorially, 
will  be  mourned  by  every  one, — "  by  the  au- 
thor, of  whom  he  was  the  brilliant  inter- 
preter; by  the  public,  of  whom  he  was  the 
idol ;  by  the  great  and  humble,  and  by  poor 
actors,  of  whom  he  was  the  benefactor." 

He  was  born  in  Boulogne  in  1841,  the  son  of 
a  baker.  His  natural  inclination  and  ability  soon 
led  him  in  the  direction  of  the  theater;  and  in 
1859  he  gained  admission  to  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory, and  became  a  pupil  of  the  distinguished 
actor,  M.  Regnier.  From  the  first  Coquelin  ex- 
hibited extraordinary  capacity.  In  less  than  a 
year  he  won  the  second  prize  for  comedy,  and 


made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Theater  Fran- 
^ais  in  the  character  of  one  of  MoUere's  lack- 
eys. Before  he  was  thirty  he  had  been  elected 
a  sociitaire,  and  was  established  as  one  of  the 
leading  attractions  of  the  famous  house.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  seen  most  frequently 
in  plays  of  the  classic  repertory,  such  as  "  Depit 
amoureux"  "  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,"  "  Les 
Plaideurs,"  " Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  and  "Don 
Juan."  By  degrees  he  drifted  into  the  more 
modern  drama.  One  of  his  triumphs  was  in 
"  L'Aveniiiri^c,"  his  Don  Annibal  furnishing 
"one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  humor- 
ous, yet  realistic,  intoxication  known  to  living 
memory."  Another  famous  impersonation  was 
his  Due  de  Septmonts,  in  "  L'Etrangdre,"  which 
was  followed  by  his  Leopold  in  "Les  Four- 
chambatilt."  As  he  became  more  famous,  he  be- 
gan to  grow  restless  under  the  restrictions  of 
his  contract  with  the  Theater  Fran^ais.  Objec- 
tion was  raised  to  the  provincial  tours  which  he 
had  undertaken,  and  he  was  informed  that  he 
must  confine  his  public  appearances  to  the 
Fran^ais,  or  forfeit  the  pension  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  He  declined  to  yield,  severed  his 
relations  with  the  theater,  and  signed  agree- 
ments for  his  first  American  engagement.     The 
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THE  AMERICAN  REl^tBU^  OF  REP^fEU^S, 


tyhl  la'lcd  for  three  j-carn.  when  n  co«i;uert.4»e 
i%;is  rlTcfletl.  by  which  he  returned  to  the  Fniv 
^Mi  (111  iHSg),  with  the  iinrlrrsianditig  thai  be 
''tinultl  ad  ihrrc  for  six  months  in  thr  year  and 
l.c  31  liWrty  to  play  where  he  chnsc  during  d« 
rt-riiain<tcr  of  the  time.  Thereafter.  M.  OwiiKlin 
tTiiirfe  frec)iicnt  tours  in  France.  Enj^land.  and 
<  ].«rwherc,  until  his  6nal  retirement  from  the 
Frai^(ai».  He  made  a  tine  impression  in  the 
L  niled  States. 

I  n  suniminir  up  Coquet  in 's  career,  the 
\ation  { New  ^"orlt ) ,  from  which  we 
li2\T  just  quoted  the  biographical  setitcnocs. 

says: 

Of  his  career  viewed  as  a  whole  it  must  be 
s:iid  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  world*«  great 
.ictiirs. — he  could  not  be  ranked,  for  instance. 
Ill  the  same  category  with  Talma,  Rachel.  Bcm- 
liafdt,  or  Salvi 111.— tint  he  was  one  of  the  rrioK 
Accomplished  performers  produced  bv  the 
■■'rciich  itage  diiriiig  the  last  ccnturx-.  Reared 
in  the  best  traditinns  of  the  Theater  Francsis. 
In;  was.  in  all  the  rc«ioiib  yf  comedy,  a  complete 
mailer  of  his  art,  his  imper5nnatiuns  being  no 
k->s  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  their  tecb- 
tJical  finisU  than  for  the  richness  of  ihcir  nat- 
ur:il  humor. 

Within  his  limitations,  says  the  Outioot 
fditorially,  Coquelin  was  a  really  great  man. 
('oi]iicIin's  first  American  tour,  with  \Ime. 
Jane  Hailing,  was  begun  in  1888,  butlie  re- 
turned for  a  more  extended  visit  in  i8g4, 
also  with  \rme.  Hading,  and  in  IQCX), — with 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  His  younger  brothet, 
Ernest  Alexandre  Henri  Coquelin,  iiMinlly 
known  as  Cadet,  died  last  month.  He  als<i 
was  an  eminent  comedian,  though  less  fa- 
mous than  his  brother.  The  Fi^uro  (Pari*) 
maintains  that  all  Frenchmen  should  be 
(Hit  l-tr^  »*»/■"»  "*  ""•  If"™'  ^''  ^"Ttf-  "^   grateful   for  the  honor  the  elder  Coquelin 

lieifBlnr  hl>  P"rt  o(  "  Cyrano  de  Bcncnic."  bi  owa    **  1  •        .    f        r-         l    1  ■       —  muvhii 

crwAtioo.i  achieved  for  French  dramatic  art. 


BF.XOir   CONSTANT   Cn.jL'*J,IN. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  THE   GERMAN    UNUTiRSITY. 


|~IKRK  in  .Ainenca  wc  arc  familiar  with 
the  idea  that  genuine  university  activ- 
ity, in  the  moilern  scnsr  of  the  word,  is  a 
thing  of  recent  growth  In  our  country, — 
dating,  indeed,  from  the  csMbllshiHcnt  of  the 
Johns  flopkins  Lniversity  in  1870.  But  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  familiar  Icnuwlcdgc  tliat 
even  In  Germany  the  univcrsit)-  organized 
for  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  spirit  charac- 
teristic of  the  German  universities  of  our 
lime  dates  back  only  a  ccntun,-  or  so.  An 
article  in  the  Dtutsche  Rundschau  on  "  The 
Development  of  the  German  Universities." 
closes  its  survey  with  a  graphic  review  of 
what  took  place   in   the  general   shake-up, 


weeding  out,  and  transformation  of  the  Ger- 
man universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  un  eloquent  summing  up 
of  the  lofty  aer\-ice  rendered  by  these  noble 
insi it u lions  in  the  centu r)-  that  has  j ust 
elapsed. 

r>tirit)g  Ihc  revolutionary  and  territorial 
changes  which  convulsed  F-iirope  from  171)^  lo 
t8t8.  eijjhicen  of  them  were  aliolishf.'d.  ami-tng 
these  being  the  University  of  Ituiin,  originally 
founded  in  1777  a<(  an  academy,  .ind  the  Otii- 
versity  of  Mtinstcr.  opened  in  1780.  But  this 
was  Bt^ircel>  noticed  by  a  Mtigle  contemporary, 
for.  with  Iho  exception  of  the  Main/.  Univer- 
sity. rrMorcd  in  the  eighteenth  cctuury.  liicy  had 
long  since  ceased  to  live  as  scientttic  or  social 
factors.    Several  of  them  were  totally  unknown 
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■  beyond  their  own  city  walls.  Duisburg,  for 
if  example,  when  it  was  abolished  in  1809,  .had 
fi  only  four  professors  and  fifteen  students  re- 
1  maining ;  Erfurt,  under  the  protection  of 
i  Napoleon,  Rinten.  under  that  of  the  King  of 
[  •  Westphalia,  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Three 
,  of  the  abolished  universities, — Strasburg,  Bonn, 
,  Miinster, — were  subsequently  revived,  but  no 
century,  not  even  the  gloomiest  one  in  the  life 
of  the  nation,  called  as  few  universities  into 
being  as  the  nineteenth.  It  did,  on  the  other 
hand,  equip  and  transform  the  new  and  the  old 
in  a  way  that  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  age. 
The  notion,  however,  bred  by  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution,  of  severing  the  univer- 
sities also  from  their  historical  development 
and  reconstructing  them  upon  an  entirely  new 
basis,  was,  fortunately  for  them,  never  carried 
into  effect.  The  old  faculties  created  by  ex- 
ternal exigencies  were  retained.  But  all  other 
arrangements  which  were  instituted  and  jus- 
tified only  in  a  period  of  decadence,  gradually 
disappeared;  for  even  that  which  is  most  ven- 
erable must  fall,  when,  under  changed  condi- 
tions, the  causes  that  occasioned  its  origin  no 
longer  exist.  In  place  of  the  old  exemptions 
and  privileges  there  was  substituted  the  new 
academic  freedom  of  teaching  and  learning. 
And  in  this  reorganization, — without  the  special 
rights  or  privileges  which  once  constituted  the 
greatest  possession  of  the  universities,  ever 
armed  for  defense, — subjected  to  the  general 
law,  incorporated  in  the  new  political  and  social 
conditions,  they  have  developed  to  a  degree  sur- 
passing the  most  unbounded  hopes  of  their 
founders.  Far  more  important,  however,  than 
this  outward  development  is  the  inward  devel- 
opment which  characterizes  all  the  universities 
of  our  time,  favored  by  the  students'  and  in- 
structors' liberty  of  changing  their  local  attach- 
ments, which  unites  them  all  at  present  into  one 
great  spiritual  body ;  whereas  in  the  Middle 
Ages  they  often  confronted  each  other  as  ene- 
mies, as  one  stronghold  against  another.  Free, 
too,  from  the  internal  restraints  of  a  former 
time,  each,  in  the  noble  zeal  not  to  lag  behind 
the  others  as  an  educational  institution  for  the 
better  prepared  youth  and  as  a  fostering  ground 


of  science  striding  irresistibly  forward,  has 
contributed  its  equal  share  of  great  achieve- 
ment. 

The  universities  of  to-day,  continues  this 
writer,  have  assumed  the  leadership  in  the 
various  sciences,  which,  the  more  limited 
their  ground  of  culture,  the  more  have  they 
gained  in  substance  and  certainty, — that  is, 
in  truth.  And  to  fathom  the  truth,  whereso- 
ever it  be,  to  extend  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
is,  of  course,  the  aim  of  every  science. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  literature 
of  the  special  sciences  now  proceeds  from  those 
bodies,  where  factions  of  the  most  varied  kinds 
once  agitated  themselves  in  hackneyed  academic 
formulas,  profitless  to  science,  over  empty  ques- 
tions; bodies  which  were  once  regarded  with 
contempt  as  decayed  institutions  that,  unfor- 
tunately, could  not  as  yet  be  dispensed  with. 
And  the  present  universities  are  not  only  nurs- 
ing-grounds of  irresistibly  advancing  science ; 
they  are  likewise  the  bulwarks  against  a  dan- 
gerous stream  of  increasing  half-culture.  Nur- 
turing and  leading  all  the  nobler  spiritual  ten- 
dencies, the  universities  have  at  the  same  time 
powerfully  interwoven  all  that  is  most  vigor- 
ous in  modem  achievement  into  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  people.  They  have  fought  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  for  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  upheld,  even  in  the  darkest  days, 
faith  in  the  lofty  ideals  of  life,  faith  in  the 
external  victory  of  goodness,  truth,  justice. 
They  have  scattered  many  spiritual  seeds  which 
have  ripened  to  splendid  fruit.  With  full  con- 
fidence and  just  pride,  therefore,  does  the  Ger- 
man nation  look  upon  its  present  universities, 
in  which  it  finds  its  spiritual  needs  satisfied,  its 
longing  for  knowledge  and  culture  embodied. 
Would  that  the  German  universities  might  in 
the  future  as  well  remain  what  they  should 
be :  impregnable  strongholds  of  real  learning, 
lofty  beacon-lights  of  a  free  spirit,  abodes  of 
holiest  peace  and  universal  tolerance,  faithful 
interpreters  of  the  past,  bold  prophets  of  the 
future. 


HAS   PARLIAMENTARISM    BECOME   BANKRUPT? 


CTUNG  to  the  quick  by  the  recently  ex- 
posed rascality  of  their  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  bank  president  and  agrarian 
leader  Alberti,  the  Danes  have  turned  on 
the  whole  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment, holding  the  man  as  well  as  his  chances 
for  evildoing  to  be  logical  results  of  that  sys- 
tem. Pessimistic  utterances  have  been  no- 
ticed in  newspapers  and  magazines  through- 
out the  country,  and  In  the  same  way  as 
when  the  Paris  Commune  drove  Taine  and 
Renan  into  a  reactionary  attitude,  so  the  in- 
tellectual element  in  Denmark  is  just  now 
inclined  to  talk  with  appreciation  of  the  sup- 
posed  benefits  of  "  enlightened  despotism." 


In  an  article  appearing  in  Gads  Danske 
Magasin  ( Copenhagen ) ,  Arthu  r  Christen- 
sen  shows  that  similar  misgivings  are  com- 
mon throughout  those  parts  of  Europe  that 
have  attained  to  a'  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. In  his  introduction  Mr.  Christen- 
sen  reviews  what  he  regards  as  the  basic 
shortcomings  of  parliamentarism  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

The  main  error  of  liberalism  was  that  it 
built  its  program  on  two  fundamental  principles 
that  were  mutually  exclusive :  freedom  and 
equality.  Firm  in  its  dogmas  and  faithful  to 
its  principles,  it  has  continued  to  close  its  eyes 
to  this  antinomy.  For  this  reason  the  historical 
part  of  liberalism  has,  on  the  whole,  been  that 
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of  a  mere  parh-breaker  for  dcrnocrac>-,  ihe  new 
freat  power  which  has  assumed  the  reign.  lean- 
ing on  the  iclra  of  equalit>'  .-iliine.  Of  course, 
democracy  accepted  freedom  in  the  bargain,  but 
was  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  throw  it  over- 
board as  soon  as  the  two  principles  should  come 
into  eonflict  with  each  other.  To  the  nineteenth 
century,  democracy  became  what  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  to  the  Middle  Agres,— a  sacrosanct, 
infallible  institution  which  had  its  foundation 
ill  the  revered  Nature  itself.  Jusl  as  did  the 
teligioiis  faith  of  the  Middle  AKe*.  so  this  new 
f.iith  tilled  cver>-thing  with  its  spirit,  coloring  ail 
the  phenomena  of  life:  .-irt,  literature  and  sci- 
ence, manners  and  dress,  everjthing  became 
democratic  Like  a  resistless  fl(>od.  democracy 
swept  Aside  all  ihat  slewed  in  its  way.  It  smoth- 
ered every  heresy  in  its  inception.  And  to  com- 
plete its  universal  supremacy,  it  began  at  last. 
assisted  by  machine  guns,  railroads,  and  jour- 
nali.^m.  In  raise  the  sluggish  Asia  itself  out  of 
its  niitlenniai  nits. 

But  in  the  shadow  of  this  "  democratic 
autocracy  "  the  writer  notices  the  growth  of 
a  new  opposition  which  has  firmer  uround 
ior  its  criticism  than  a  nalv-c  faith  in  long 
expired  ideals,  but  which  also,  because  of  its 
principally  negative  character,  has  great  dif- 
ticultj'  in  establishing  any  new,  better  ideals. 
The  gro^^^h  of  this  opposition  Mr.  Chris- 
icnsen  traces  through  the  writings  of  a  long 
Ttrxd  brilliant  line  of  French  sociologists  and 
philosophers,  including  men  like  Anatole  Le- 
-  iijy-BeauIieu,  Gustavc  Le  Hon,  .-Mfrcd  Fou- 
illee.  and  Raymond  Potncare.  Having  sum- 
marized the  cheorics  of  Le  Bon  in  regard  to 
the  ps>chology  of  the  mass.^ — theories  that 
are  welt  known  in  this  country. — he  quotes 
the  following  interesting  utterance  by  Foufl- 
lee,  the  man  who  has  been  named  as  the 
foremost  successor  of  Taine: 

The  danger  inherent    in  our  modem  detnoc- 
mcT  IS  what  Balzac  calls  the  "  mediocracy."    Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  dan- 
ger   lies    in    the   antithesis    of   aristocracy,    in 
"  kalristocracy,"  the  supremacy-  of  the  worst  citi- 
»«n?.     .Another  danger  lies  m  the  exaggerated 
spocislirinc  of  the  pursuit  of  p«:ilitic>,  whereby  it 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  "  potiticiani  "  who  turn 
I*  purely  moral  mission  into  a  remunerative  busi- 
[ne-ts,    .     .    .    The   so-called    universal    suffrage 
'ivith  which  we  have  been  blessed,  and  which  m 
.  reality  is  only  a   partial,  disproportionate,   an- 
Llrfchiotl    and    formless    frahchise,    exterminates 
eii'erythioc  that  is   not  connected  with 
class,   or   mdividual    tntere-^ts.      It    tends 
»rd  a  government  which  uses  the  name  of 
the  tnatses  for  sliow.  but  which  is  actually  rep- 
resented Vy  a   few    leaders    or  exploiters   who 
possess  all  the  real  power. 

Mr.  Christensen  cites  the  famous  incident 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  when 
the  members  of  that  body  met  early  one 
morning  without  previous  notice  to  the  pub- 
lic and  rt)5ed  tl>eir  own  annual  salaries  from 


9000  to  is,ooo  fnmcs.      It  took  them 
minutes  to  do  so,  and   it   was  done  in 
midst  of  a  hubbub  which  prevented  ibe 
outsiders  present   from   understanding  1 
was  going  on.    In  this  way  in  a  few  mil 
an  expense  of  6,(XX3^ooo  francs  was 
the   budget.      And    ever    since    the    pofvlv] 
nickname  for  the  deputies  has  been  "  ihei*] 
teen  thousand." 

Not  only  France,  however,  hirntsfacs 
Danish  writer  with  ammunition.    He 
similar   expressions    from    Wrmer 
and  Professor  Rehm  in  Germany,  as  wi 
from   Sir  Heno*    Maine.    Sidney    Low, 
Lawson  Walton  in  tnglanj.     Air.  Wj 
is  a  member  of  the  Parliament  who 
declared    that    "  the   constirutional    foras  dfl 
government  h.Ts  ceased  to  be  parlianxnaiitt 
and  has  become  ministerial."     Another 
nificant  quotation    is   taken    from    the 
Temps,  which  5a)-s  in  approval  of  an  «tL_ 
by  the  Socialist  drput>-  Foruruere  on  thept^ 
vailing  order  in  France : 

The  Chambers  akrae  rule  and  admimiltf; 
neither  the  judicial  nor  the  executive  aotlMi- 
tics  escape  their  omnipotcnoe.  which  is  not  ccw- 
teracted  by  .-my  factor  guaranteetni;  the  freeAw 
and  rights  of  the  mdividual.  Wc  have  simil; 
substituted  a  sort  of  collective  Carsartsm  nr 
our  pre\'ioas  individual  Ocsarism. 

Mr.  Christensen  summarizes  his  ideas  or 
the  matter  ot  parliamentarism  in  rfiis  dosiog 
paragraph : 

Thus  we  see  th.'.t  throughout  V 
circles,  there  nrcvails  mtich  dis^ 
the  results  which  our  noble  dream^  01  \h'r.^ 
have  prodjaced.  Political  free^Jora  h.^  pruirj 
itself  a  chimera,  and  this  individtui  trccdom  nt 
the  citizen  is,  to  an  increasing  dcsree,  cxpo^eJ 
to  encmachnteuts.  Not  only  ts  the  indivirfcol 
compelled  to  nuike  more  and  more  numerwji 
sacrifices  of  a  pcrsotial  and  economic  nator^ 
for  purposes  over  which  he  has  only  a  nomini.^ 
control,  but  we  have  also  recently,  and  in  wud- 
trif  <;  with  such  radically  diflrrciit  civic  attitude^ 
as  France  and  Prussia,  seen  the  popiilar  reptf 
seniative*  Iw-iiii'  u  r  !  h-r  thr  r  i'^(.-»tt,_.  „f  t.^, 
that  seenj  w  ,  - , , 

of  right  anii 

Chuf^  in  I-TaiH:!;  .>nd  «g^iii>i  tiiv  k'oit— 
sial-  Monarchical  despoti&.Tn  was  %yxt 
by  jiarliamer.tiiry  iles;iitii*m.  and  the  latter 
about  to  became  charged  into  ministerial  dt 
pottsm.  France  i^;  now  m  a  state  oi  transitio^ 
m  that  countrj-  the  power  is  still  iiuppos^  00 
rest  with  the  majonty.  England  ha*  iiitt 
accomplished  the  change.  Apparently  ^gt. 
in  the  midst  of  a  process  of  de\*eTri;nn< 
future  course  of  which  we  are 
make  nut-  And  the  !^w«  nf  eve!' 
tliriiisclve>    ■         -         *  '  .     ' 

believes    tl^' 
larism  have  ^ 
nity. 


.>i.«wu3Mvu    ivj(    Utile  aitd  ettf" 
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THE   TRADE   IN    WHITE   SLAVES. 


I   '  I  'O  what  an  alarming  extent  the  accursed 
I  traffic  in  white  girls  has  grown  in  both 

p    the    Eastern    and    Western    hemispheres    is 
I    brought  out  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Holland- 
I    sche  Revue.     Though  this  abominable  traf- 
I     fie,  says  the  Revue  writer,  is  not  openly  rec- 
ognized or  permitted  by  the  governments  of 
,     the  countries  in  which  it  flourishes,   never- 
theless  it   is   in    some   civilized    lands   toler- 
ated by  the  oflicial  organs.     At  least,  is  not 
openly  opposed  by  them. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  countries 
where  this  traffic  finds  its  largest  field  of 
operations  are  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Brazil.  To  substantiate  this  he  quotes  the 
following  from  a  letter  written  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Switzerland: 

In  a  single  month  the  number  of  European 
young  women,  mostly  still  minors,  who  landed 
here  and  entered  disreputable  houses  amounted 
to  117.  The  scoundrels  who  had  brought  them 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  had  made 
them  believe  that  there  were  no  consuls  of  their 
nationalities  in  those  cities,  and  that  for  want  of 
the  necessary  papers,  they  were  liable  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  unless  they  followed 
the  advice  to  report  themselves  as  older  than 
they  were;  with  the  design,  however,  on  the 
part  of  their  rascally  deceivers,  to  have  them 
enter  the  houses  to  which,  against  their  will, 
they  were  conducted. 

This  traffic  is  thoroughly  organized  and 
conducted  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  lead- 
ing traffickers  in  white  slaves^  are  mainly 
Jews.  One  of  their  leading  agents  is  a 
Russian  Jew,  Maschke  Rufinowski  by  name. 
He  constantly  travels  back  and  forth  with 
Russian  passes,  under  several  aliases,  be- 
tween South  America  and  Europe.  He  is 
said  to  have  acquired  great  wealth,  and  is 
the  owner  of  a  house  in  Buenos  Aires,  with 
which  one  of  the  most  notorious  dens  in  that 
city  is  connected.     Says  the  writer  further: 

These  traders  in  young  girls  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  their  agents  in  various  Eu- 
ropean cities,  who,  under  pretense  of  procuring 
honorable  and  profitable  employment,  induce 
them  to  accept  their  guidance  and  direction  in 
emigrating  to  America,  but  who,  instead,  send 
them  to  their  employers,  to  be  by  these,  under 
one  pretense  or  other,  led  into  a  service,  the 
character  of  which  they  only  discover  when  too 
late.  The  principals  are  informed  by  telegraph- 
at  what  time  and  by  what  vessel  a  consign- 
ment may  be  expected,  to  describe  which  they 
use  fictitious  terms  descriptive  of  common  mer- 
chandise. For  example,  they  announce  the  for- 
warding of  five  casks  of  Hungarian  wine,  to 
arrive  at  a  given  time  at  some  designated  port, 
which  means  that  five  girls  of  great  beauty  will 
arrive  then  and  there.    Or  the  very  attractive 


young  women  will  be  announced  as  so  many 
bales  of  fine  silk  on  the  way  to  the  port  agreed 
upon.  Less  attractive  ones  may  be  billed  as  so 
many  bags  of  potatoes.  The  prices  at  which 
these  white  slaves  are  sold  range,  according  to 
quality,  at  from  f  120  to  £150. 

At  the  request  of  European  governments 
the  Brazilian  Government  enacted  in  1897 
most  stringent  laws  with  reference  to  this 
traffic  and  ordered  the  various  authorities 
in  the  ports  and  cities  of  that  country  to  en- 
force these  laws  without  respect  to  persons. 
But  through  the  venality  of  the  local  police 
these  measures  were  rendered  almost  wholly 
ineffective,  the  more  as  the  infamous  traf- 
fickers almost  invariably  succeed  in  bribing 
the  higher  officials.  As  a  result,  as  reported 
by  the  Germahia,  a  German  paper  published 
in  Sao  Paulo,  European  girls  are  imported 
for  immoral  purposes  as  freely  into  Brazil 
as  into  Argentina. 

In  the  Old  World  the  central  point  for 
this  nefarious  traffic  is  found  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  English  and  German  press  have 
repeatedly,  but  vainly,  remonstrated  against 
this  trade. 

The  agents  here  are  owners  of  infamous  re- 
sorts in  Pera  and  Galata,  who  have  their  agents 
in  the  cities  of  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania, 
Galicia,  and  wherever  the  handsomest  girls  can 
be  found.  When  the  hapless  victims  arrive  at 
the  Golden  Horn  they  are  taken  to  the  dens 
owned  by  these  scoundrels,  and  which  not  sel- 
dom have  on  them  the  double  eagle  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  here  they  are  traded  off,  after 
which  they  find  themselves  helplessly  plunged 
into  the  abyss  of  shame. 

Even  several  years  before  Mrs.  Butler  en- 
tered upon  her  notable  work  against  this 
world-wide  evil,  Dr.  O.  G.  Heldring  began 
his  crusade  in  Holland,  continuing  it  till  his 
death,  in  1876,  when  he  was  succeeded  in 
this  specific  work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson. 
In  1877  the  first  international  congress 
against  prostitution  was  held  at  Geneva, 
though  two  years  before,  in  1875,  the  Brit- 
ish, Continental,  and  General  Federation  for 
the  Abolition  of  Prostitution  had  been 
formed.  This  was  followed  by  a  large  gath- 
ering having  the  same  object  in  view  at 
Utrecht  in  1878.  In  1883  was  held  the 
first  international  congress  of  the  Federation, 
which  again  brought  about  the  National 
Congress  held  at  the  Hague  from  April 
30  to  May  3,  1899.  These,  however,  had 
for  their  main  object  the  combating  of  the 
evil  of  prostitution  in  general. 

The  campaign  aimed  directly  at  the  white 
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slxve  trade  began  with  the  establishment,  tn 
1882,  of  the  Inicmationa!  Union  of  the 
Friends  of  Young  Women. 

It  was  oot  till  tSi)^  bowr^vrr.  tliat  th^  first 
international  congress  was  lidd  in  London  to 
discuss  lliis  alaniiiiiB  subject  specifically-  The 
first  and  mo^t  important  point  of  this  was  the 
estabtishmcnl  01  tlie  Society  for  the  War 
Against  the  I'rade  in  Women,  a  society  organ- 
ized at  llic  urgcnl  plea  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Cooic.  of 


London.  Ar  a  conference  held  in  Paris  ra  vpi 
deputations  were  present  sent  by  llie  gmTit 
jTKuts  ol  various  Kuropea^i  countr)e:s,  2nd  a 
tills  national  conimittees  were  appointed  to  coft- 
duct  the  campaign  in  the  countries  there  refn- 
sented.  From  these  great  results  may  be  u- 
pected;  but  more,  perhaps,  (rnni  the  recent  pok' 
lication  in  Germany  ol  a  work  by  Dr.  Ot» 
Hcnne  am  Rhyn,  *'  Prostitution  wud  Madcha- 
handel,"  in  which  Uie  terrible  facts  ooncernas 
this  traAc  arc  fully  set  forth. 


THRFE  YEARS  OF  "PARLIAMENT"  IX   RUSSIA. 


A  KEENf  searching  survey  of  the  results 
of  "  parliamenian,'  government "  tn 
Russia, — as  far  as  such  has  actually  existed 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  famous  mani- 
festo of  October,  1905. — Is  given  editorially 
in  the  Russkaya  Mys!  (Russian  Thought). 
In  discussing  the  relation  of  the  present 
ruling  parties, — the  Octobrists  and  the  Re- 
actionaries,— 10  the  popular  yearning  for 
real  constitutional  gw-ernmcnt,  the  editor  of 
this  Russian  review  says: 

Those  who  arc  agilatiiig  ag.ninst  the  "  Con- 
stitution "  are  endeavoring  To  fall  back  upon 
the  traditional  public  scnliinciit,  llie  devotion  of 
the  people  to  the  Orthodox  faith  and  t!ic  strong 
patriotic  feeling  which  array  themselves  ag-ninM 
everything  that  m-ty  shake  the  unity  and  power 
the  empire,  and  upon  loj-atty  to  their  mon- 

In  the  frontier  provinces,  we  are  informed, 
this  propajranda  of  the  Reactionaries  has 
been  quite  successful  among  tlic  broad 
masses  of  the  native  Russian  population. 

There  it  was.  to  a  certain  extent,  even  of  a 
democratic  nature.  But  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  tiieiie  reactiunary  seutuueutJ.  were  mani- 
fested by  the  very  anlj-popular  elements;  the 
large  landed-proprietors  and  the  bureaucratic 
0(q>ressors  who  enlisted  recruits  to  iheir  cause 
from  among  the  tgnor.int  and  dninken  mob, 
eillicr  by  niean'i  of  money  or  oilier  considera- 
tions, Hence,  this  so-called  Party  of  the  Rights 
is  paralyzed  by  this  deep  dilemma  and  is  rot- 
ting away  in  the  slough  of  scandals,  robberies, 
and  pcMonal  tattle  of  adventurers  who  endeavor 
to  deceive  the  people.  We,  therefore,  sec  all 
Over  Russia  avTi>iiiMlliig  examples  of  political 
cfiarlatanism  and  fraudulent  deceit 

The  masters  of  the  .'situation  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  continues  the  reviewer,  are  the 
Oaobrists. 

This  may  sound  rather  ironical,  since  these 
gentlemen  who  are  the  masters  of  the  situation 
dare  nothing,  know  nothing,  and  cannot  rely 
upon  anybody,  because  not  less  than  one-half  uf 
their  number  con^tist  of  outspoken  members  of 
the  infamous  "Black  Hundreds."  Of  their 
former  intentions  to  regenerate  Kusiiia,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  program  they  have  forgotten 


long  ago.  They  were  given  a  fixcU  problem 
to  sanction  some  measures  of  the  Kovemmcei 
A  sad  weakness  pervades  all  iheir  actions  std 
words;  and  the  fact  that  Komyakov  (  Presidci'^ 
of  llie  third  Duma)  was  a  cJosc  friend  of  tlw 
notorious  Purishkevich  is  certainly  a  symbol  oi 
the  niLiral  dowiif.dl  of  (lie  Octobrists.  The  thint 
Duma  is  compelled  10  humbly  fiiHtll  all  tbc 
wishes  of  the  government  or  it  will  cx-!t*.r  to 
exist.  Whenever  a  seemingly  successful  mea.*- 
nrc  has  passed  ihc  Duma,  the  Octobrists  daitn 
the  credit  for  it,  and  ii  such  a  measure  fiili 
thcv  hold  the  ConstituUonal  Democrats  respon- 
sibfe  for  iljc  failure. 

"  However."  adds  this  writer.  sJKnificani- 
ly,  "  nothing  of  real  importance  has  as  yet 
passed  the  Duma." 

The  principles  of  the  manifesto  of  Octu- 
bcr  17,  1905,  can  be  carried  out  '*  only  by 
those  men  who  are  actually  imbued  \vith  the 
ideals  of  civic  freedom  and  civic  equality." 
who  arc  free  from  class  interests  that  tooi 
root  centuries  ago.  The  majorit>'  of  the 
Octobrists  belong  to  the  nobility  and  can 
"  hardly  digest  the  ideas  of  civic  equality." 
or  to  i\k  "cowardly  bureaucracy  who  tliink 
only  of  a  career  and  cannot  accomplish  any 
deeds  themselves." 

The  program  of  the  Octobrists  pronised 
much. 

All  the  Russian  citiretis,  without  distinction 
of  nationality  or  creed,  were  lo  lake  part,  on 
eiiual  lernis,  in  the  creation  of  ihe  cnniiiitutional 
govenimeni;  but  the  Oaobrists  have  Kiveii  the 
Duma  a  constant  and  foohsh  persecution  of 
nationalities.  All  the  promises  of  the  mani- 
festo, pergonal  liberty,  free  press,  free  meet* 
ings,  and  free  associations,  nave  remained  a 
ilead  letter.  Owing  to  the  reactionary  otMicy  of 
ihc  Octobrists.  In  the  agrarian  question'  the 
program  of  the  Octtibrists  even  acknowledged 
the  necessity  oi  the  alien  nobility  in  extraordi- 
nary cases  of  privalc  lands  lor  the  Itencfit  of 
the  peasants.  If,  liowevcr.  to-day  some  one 
would  dare  to  propose  such  a  mea'^urc  for  alien 
nr4iilhy  in  the  Duma,  the  Octobrists,  Markov 
and  Purishkeiich.  would  drag  bim  down  from 
the  platform  and  Prince  Ck>lit?in  would  speak 
of  the  dcmajjugucs  who  incite  the  pcas-mts 
against  the  nobility.  In  short,  the  Octobrists 
are  not  willing  to  grant  the  people  any  mure 
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than    the    Russian    Government    is    willing   to 
grant. 

Since  the  fighting  mood  has  changed  in 
the  country,  and  the  representation  of  the 
people  has  become  more  friendly  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  latter  "  does  not  trouble  itself 
any  more  with  liberalism,  and  the  list  of 
promised  reforms  is  getting  shorter  and 
shorter." 

In  the  manifesto  of  March  6,  1907,  Premier 
Stolypin  still  spoke  of  the  conjoined  work  of 
the  government  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people ;  but  with  the  delegates  of  the  third 
Duma  he  has  already  changed  this  tone  and 
speaks  of  "  Your  conjoined  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment." There  is  no  more  mention  of  a  labor 
movement,  professional  associations,  of  the  non- 
punishment  of  strikes,  of  school  reforms,  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  officials,  of  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  of  the  inviolability  of  the  home,  etc. 
In  the  bills  introduced  in  the  third  Duma  by 
the  government  there  appears  a  reactionary 
project  which,  may  forbid  any  person  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  to  join  any  other 
church.  The  only  gain,  however,  is  the  very 
existence  of  the  Duma,  and  if  this  Duma  in 
the  long  run  will  not  serve  its  real  purpose,  i.e., 
the  deliberation  and  the  welfare  of-the  people, 
the  decay  of  the  old  autocratic  regime  will  be 
hastened. 


The  most  horrible  feature  of  the  present 
situation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Russkaya 
Mysl,  is  the  development  of  class-hatred  in 
Russia.  The  editor  is  much  concerned  over 
this.    He  says : 

Millions  of  mysterious  and  malicious  pam-^ 
phlets  inciting  against  the  intellectual  Jews,* 
Poles,  and  other  non-Russian  citizens,  against 
the  Liberal  leaders,  etc. ;  the  malignant  rumors 
spread  about  the  conspiracy  of  the  Freemasons 
and  the  Jews,  against  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  the  government,  and  the  Czar,  are  dis- 
tributed bountifully  among  the  ignorant  masses, 
and  will  undoubtedly  bring  forth  rich  harvest. 
The  "  Black  Hundred  "  associations  are  spread- 
ing anarchy.  The  international  and  inter-re- 
ligious relations  have  taken  a  more  strained  and 
dangerous  form  now  than  under  the  regime  of 
Plehve.  Another  great  minus  in  the  account  of 
the  last  three  years  is  the  absence  of  judicial 
instinct  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
administration.  Never  before  has  Russia  seen 
siich  illegal  acts  as  after  the  manifesto  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1905.  Colossal  extortion,  monstrous 
abuse  of  power  have  received  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship that  people  are  no  longer  ashamed  of 
them. 

To  sum  up:  "  We  may  say  that  the  whole 
work  of  the  last  three  years  has  not  been 
successful." 


THE   GERMAN   INVASION   OF  ITALY. 
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TT  is  not  Pomeranian  grenadiers  who  are 
marching  down  upon  the  East,  it  is 
commercial  travelers  who  are  slipping  in; 
German  or  Austrian  cannon  that  will  not 
roar  in  the  Balkan  Mountains,  but  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  will  cry  the  triumph 
of  German  civilization  to  the  skies." 

Thus  spoke  a  clever  young  parliamentary 
debater  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
not  long  ago,  while  another  member  of  that 
assembly  called  attention  to  "  German  emi- 
gration "  to  the  Balkan  peninsula,  where,  he 
declared,  German  villages  had  been  founded 
which  would  soon  become  towns.  He  stated, 
likewise,  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  Sofia's 
population  was  German,  that  there  was  a 
"  predominating  "  German  element  in  Bel- 
grade, and  even  an  "  important "  one  in 
Bucharest;  "and  we  are  only  now,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  remembering  the  railroad  from 
Vienna  to  Salonika!  " 

To  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  and  of 
current  newspapers,  the  efforts  and  ambitions 
of  Germany  to  obtain  fresh  outlets  for  the 
flourishing  commerce  of  the  empire  in  eastern 
countries, — by  means  of  the  Bagdad  railroad, 
for  instance, — are  not  matters  of  special  nov- 


elty ;  but  these  and  other  Italian  references 
to  the  spread  of  pan-Germanism  in  the  East 
import  something  that  will  sound  new  and 
surprisingly  to  Americans,  something  that 
thus  far  has  found  no  utterance  in  our  press. 
A  single  sentence  from  a  recent  article  in 
the  Roman  Nuova  Antologia  reveals  the 
place  where  the  shoe  pinches : 

The  commercial  exchanges  between  Italian 
and  Adriatic  ports,  already  so  considerable  be- 
fore the  occupation  [by  Austria]  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  will  perpetually  diminish,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  direct  line  Vienna- 
Mitrovitza-Salonika-Tiracus,  Italy  may  be  aban- 
doned as  the  short  route  from  England  to  India, 
with  serious  detriment  to  Italy's  trade,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  port  of  Brindisi's. 

In  short,  uneasy  feelings  are  being  publicly 
expressed  by  prominent  Italians  that  the  ener- 
getic, enterprising  merchants  of  Germany  and 
Austria  are  not  nrrerely  taking  away  Italy's 
business  with  the  East,  but  seizing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Italians  in  Italy  and  effecting  the 
commercial  conquest  of  that  land.  And  it 
is  even  more  than  a  question  of  business,  for, 
according  to  Signer  Diotallen,  who  con- 
tributes "  The  German  Penetration  of  Italy  " 
to  L'ltalia  alVEstero  (Rome),  "  going  down 
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ihf  Lake  of  Garda  to-day  from  Riva  (on  die 
Ausrnan  fronrier),  you  e^t  the  impression 
of  scarcrly  being  on  Iralian  soil  when  you 
see  Teuton  banners  obscunng  our  sun  in 
celebration  of  German  national  festivals." 
To  quote  some  of  this  writer's  further  ani- 
madversions : 

Whether  you  proceed  into  Italy  from  Trieste, 
the  Brenner  Pass,  the  Lake  of  Garda,  or  Switz- 
erland, the  German  invasion  must  took  for- 
midable to  the  most  careless  and  sanguine  cyes. 
The  province  of  Venetia;  always  so  solidly  and 
passionately  Italian,  is  being  literally  invaded, 
not  only  by  German  tourists  and  inn-keepers, 
but  by  the  most  varied  interests  of  tlicir  coun- 
try. German  capital  comes  skirmishing  from 
abroad,  and  is  spreading  more  and  more  through 
the  territory  of  Verona.  Is  not  Milan  pro- 
foundly Germanired  as  to  industrial  capital  and 
inanaRement.  as  to  the  signs  and  mcthi»ds  of  the 
shops,  as  to  many  popular  usaRcs  and  even  as 
to  some  private  oistoma  r  .  .  .  The  streets 
and  doorwa)*s  and  inns  of  Genoa,  too,  swarm 
with  Germans ;  the  indostrtes  of  that  city,  while 
tenaciously  maintaining  themselves  as  Ligiirian 
so  far  .as  L-ihor  is  conccrntci.  yet  are  largely 
operated  by  capital  nominally  Italian,  though 
really  German.  Genoa's  mercantile  connections 
with  Hamburg  arc  lending  lo  turn  it  into  a  com- 
nu-rcial  dependency,  thanks  to  ibc  excellency 
of  the  German  banking  5y.>tem.  .  .  .  Onr  of 
the  grcatt-sl  insurance  companie-";. — heloniring  to 
Munich,  in  Bavaria.— lias  its  largest  branch  in 
Genoa  under  the  aegis  of  an   American.     And 


while  8  bank  of  frankly  German  oHgin  co*' 
trols  an  enormous  lot  of  Italian  business,  tk 
whole  of  the  Riviera  is  invaded  by  Gernum 
resident  or  transient,  invalids  or  speculators, 
who  are  runstantly  gaining  ground  there  aai 
muhtptytng  their  influence.     .     .     . 

Florence  and  its  .surroundings^  arc  full  of  Gn- 
mans  holding  property,  or  studying-,  or  othtf- 
w-ise  interested;  German^  arc  working  ttpflo 
Bologna  and  Anoona;  Germans  are  bayiflU  n 
health  resorts  in  the  Apennines  and  mioenl 
springs  that  well  out  from  the  flanks  of  oor 
magnilicent  motuitain  spine :  the  same  energiu 
are  beginning  to  break  into  Rome,  as  usual  pfr- 
ceded  by  the  proud  vanguard  of  inn-keepers; 
Naples.  Tozzuoli.  and  Bagnoli  arc  now  pcJ- 
mi-ated  with  German  industries  and  punctcaled 
with  German  villas;  Capri,  Apulia,  and  Siciljr 
afford  prosperity  to  German  business  managtn 
and  pleasure  to  German  travelers ;  and  cveo 
Calabria,  that  irreducible  stronf^hold  of  an  aih 
cieni  and  sturdy  I  talian  spirit,  has  for  tonr 
years  been  cutting  down  its  forests. — undcu-  Ger- 
man auspices. — in  order  that  ihcy  may  supplv 
tics  for  the  empire's  railroads,  while  we,  wbo 
arc  isiliing  lo  give  up  our  forests  to  anybod?- 
•ihall  soon  perceive  that  wc  have  none  left  for 
our  own  r:tilrr(ads. 

Similarly,  numerous  individu.il  railroad  enter- 
prises, tramway  lines,  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  mines  and  iron  foundries,  sugar  fac- 
tories, distilleries,  cooperage,  cutlery,  and  phar- 
m.iceiitical  works  arc  under  the  control  of  Get- 
man  capital.  .And  in  our  Ijcst  workshops  are 
able  oppralives.  in  our  universities  distinguished 
teachers,  in  our  libraries  industrious  students,— 
all  cnm«  from  Germany, 
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BELGIUM'S  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM  OF  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 


TPHE  EnElish  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith.  in 
the  cuursc  of  a  reply  to  a  deputation 
t^ich  watted  on  him  last  May,  said:  "  You 
cannot  achieve  social  reforms  worthy  of  the 
name  so  lung  as  your  political  machiner> 
docs  not  respond  readily  and  proniptlv  and 
persistently  to  the  real  will  and  jjcnuine 
wishes  of  the  people."  He  alst)  informed  his 
hearers  that  he  considered  it  "  a  binding;  duty 
on  tlic  part  of  the  govcrnmcni  that,  before 
this  Parliament  comes  to  an  i-nd,  thej'  should 
submit  a  really  effective  scheme  for  the  re- 
form of  our  electoral  si.'stem."  Taking  Mr. 
Asquith's  words  as  his  text.  Mr.  John  H. 
Humphreys  by  way  of  commentari,-  fjives  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  an  accnnnr  of  the 
Bcltriura  system,  from  which  it  apprnrs  that 
the  little  country  of  Belgiimi  is  really  far  in 


In  the  first  place,  Belgium  has  manhood  mf- 
frage,  ingeniously  tempered  by  a  system  of  grad- 
uated voting.  Secondly,  each  elector  is  com- 
felied  to  vote,  or  at  least  to  present  himself  at 
the  foilinf:  place.  Thirdly,  both  the  chambers 
.ire  electix-e.  and,  although  provision  exists  for 
the  dissolution  and  the  election  of  Parliament 
;i-  a  whole,  only  one-half  of  each  chamber  is,  jn 
the  ordinary  course,  elected  at  a  time,  each  Sena- 
tor being  elected  for  a  fixed  period  of  eight 
years,  and  each  memlier  of  the  House  of  Rcjire- 
sciitativcs  for  a  period  of  loar  years,  fourthly, 
iht-re  has  been  in  force  since  iSgi)  a  system  of 
proportional  representation  by  means  of  whidi 
each  party  is  enabled,  with  rca.sonable  accuracy, 
to  uUain  representation  in  proportion  to  its 
strcngtJi. 

There  are  three  leading  political  parties  in 
Releium, — Catholic,  Liberal,  and  Socialist; 
and  the  unique  franchise  system  wa^  not 
adopted  until  after  many  months  had   been 


advance  of  its  powerful  neigilihors  as  far  as  spent  in  disCTissinp  their  rival  schemes.    E\-cry 

true    representation    of    the   people    is   con-  male   BelRian  who  has  attained   the   age  of 

cemed.     The  dislinsuishinf;  features  of  the  iwcnt)'-fivc  years  has  the  riglit  to  vote.     A 

Bcl^rian  system  arc  thcfuUowing:  supplementary    vote    is    granted    to    every 
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married  man  of  the  age  of  thirty-five 
and  upward  who  pays  five  francs  in 
taxes  on  his  dwelling.  Every  owner  of 
land  or  house  property  of  the  value  of  2000 
francs  is  awarded  an  additional  vote.  Two 
further  votes  are  awarded  to  those  who  have 
obtained  a  diploma  of  higher  education  and 
to  those  engaged  in  the  professions.  The 
highest  number  of  votes  that  any  elector  may 
claim,  however,  is  three.  This  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  systems  of  plural  voting. 
In  England,  for  instance,  a  wealthy  man,  by 
buying  property,  may  obtain  the  right  to 
vote  in  as  many  constituencies  as  he  pleases. 
In  Belgium  he  can  secure  two  additional 
votes  only,  and  the  well-educated  voter  is 
placed  on  an  equality  with  him. 

The  obligatory  vote  is  regarded  by  most 
public  men  in  Belgium  as  a  measure  of  great 
value.  Formerly  the  political  organizations 
had  to  persuade  and  exhort  the  electors  to 
vote:  now  each  voter  receives  from  the  re- 
turning officer  a  command  to  do  so.  But 
"  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  being  regarded 
as  a  duty  which  each  citizen  owes  to  the 
state,  the  obligatory  vote  is  accepted  without 
demur." 

The. elector  must  attend  at  the  polling  place, 
take  his  ballot  paper  and  deposit  it  in  the  ballot- 
box.  .  ,  .  Unless  he  forwards  to  the  Elec- 
toral Officer  an  explanation,  in  due  form,  of  his 
absence  from  the  polling  booth,  he  is  liable  to 
prosecution.  The  percentage  of  abstentions  is 
very  low. 

The  particular  feature  of  the  Belgian  sys- 
tem is  proportional  representation.  Fifteen 
days  before  the  date  of  election  lists  of  can- 
didates (which  must  have  received  the  sup- 
port of  at  least  lOO  electors)  are  sent  to  the 
returning  officer.  A  list  may  consist  of  one  or 
of  several  names.  Seats  in  Parliament  are  al- 
lotted not  according  to  the  number  of  votes 
obtained  by  individual  candidates,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  votes  recorded  for  the 
list  as  such.  Each  list  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  separated  by  the  word  "  Suppleants." 
The  candidates  so  described  are  c^led  upon 
to  fill  any  vacancy  arising  from  the  retire- 
ment or  death  of  a  duly  elected  representa- 


tive on  the  same  list,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  by-elections.  The  total  number  of 
votes  for  each  list  is  divided  successively  by 
the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  and  so  on,  and  the  high- 
est totals  are  then  arranged  in  order  of  mag- 
nitude to  the  number  of  the  candidates  to 
be  elected,  the  lowest  of  such  totals  being 
called  the  "  electoral  quotient."  In  the  elec- 
tion which  Mr.  Humphreys  attended  and 
which  he  describes,  there  were  eleven  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled ;  and  the  allotment  of  votes 
was  made  as  follows: 

The  votes  for  each  Hat  were : 
List  List  List  List  List        List 

No.  1.  No.  2.         No.  3.        No.  4.  No.  5.     No.  6. 

78.865  39,788  913  1.094  23.118        271 
Tile  totals  for  each  list  were  divided  by  the  num- 

.  bers  1,  2,  3  and  so  on,  and  arranged  thus : 

List  List           List           List  List        List 

No.  1.  No.  2.         No.  3.        No.  4.  No.  5.     No.  6. 

78.866  39,788          913          1,094  23,118        271 

39,432  19.894           ...             11.559 

26,288  13,262           7,706 

19,716  9,947  

15,773  

13,144  

11,266  

The  eleven  highest  flgures  thus  obtained  were 
then  arranged  In  order  of  magnitude,  and  the  aeata 
allotted  accordingly : 

1st   seat 78,865   (List  No.  1      ..     Catholic) 

2nd  seat 39.788    (List  No.  2      ..      Liberal) 

3rd   seat 39.432    (List  No.  1      ..      Catholic) 

4th  seat 26,288    (  List  No.  1  Catholic) 

5th  seat :i3.118    (List  No.  5      ..      Socialist) 

6th  seat 19.894   ( List  No.  2     . .     Liberal ) 

7th  seat 19,716   (List  No.  1  Catholic) 

Sth  seat 15.773   (ListNo.l      ..     Catholic) 

9th  seat 13,262   (ListNo.2     ..      Lfbeial) 

10th  seat 13,144   (List  No.  1      ..      CathoUo 

11th  seat 1 1,559   ( List  No.  5     . .      Socialist) 

The  eleventh  flgiire,  11,559.  as  already  explained, 
l9  callecl  the  "  common  divisor,"  or  "  electoral  quo- 
tient." The  Catholic  total,  78,865,  contained  the 
"quotient"  six  times,  with  a  remainder  of  9511; 
the  Liberal  total,  39,788.  contained  the  "  quotient " 
three  times,  with  a  remainder  of  5111  ;  the  Socialist 
total.  23,118,  contained  the  "  quotient  "  twice  ;  and 
the  Catholics,  Liberals,  and  Socialists  obtahied  six, 
three,  and  two  seats  respectively. 

It  will  be  seen  that  List  No.  5,  the  Social- 
ist party,  although  it  received  only  23,118 
votes  as  against  78,865  for  List  No.  i,  the 
Catholic,  nevertheless  secured  two  seats. 

It  was  prophesied  that  the  new  system 
would  result  in  the  splitting  of  parties  into 
petty  factions:  the  actual  result  has  been  the 
contrary.  One  marked  effect  arising  from 
the  representation  of  minorities  has  been  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  public  interest 
in  political  questions. 
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LEADING     FINANCIAL   ARTICLES. 


A  HIGHER   INTEREST  RATE? 


G' 


lERMAX.  French,  and  Italian  pcriudicals 
finance  had  a  j^ood  deul  tu  say  last 
month  about  the  American  money  market. 
To  the  casual  reader,  even  though  an  inves- 
tor, the  discussions  might  have  seemed 
acadenu'c.    But  they  were  n't. 

I'hc  safer  an  investment,  the  more  it  is 
affected  b)'  the  interest  rate.  Last  month,  general  business." 
for  instance,  a  man  could  borrow  money  iu. 
New  York  for  two  or  three  months  on  a  gootl 
note  at  i'/i  and  3H  P"  cent.  Suppose  this 
rate  should  be  doubled  in  six  months,  and 
stay  so.  Union  Pacific  stock  would  be  more 
likely  to  go  up  than  down,  other  things  be- 
ing equal.  Union  Pacific  first  4  per  cent. 
bonds  would  be  mnre  likely  tn  go  dawn  than 
up,  because  the  security  is  so  overwhelming 
as  not  to  be  a  factor  in  the  price  of  the  bond. 
The  latter  is  worth  pretty  nearly  what  money 
itself  is  worth. 


that  the 


bankers  who  hjv 


une  reason 

unheard  of  sums  to  jcnd  on  security  subjci 
to  instant  call,  arc  still  "  out  of  the  markfl 
wlien  it  comes  to  loan  money  for  distnt 
dates  at  the  present  rates.  TTiey  r\ndeni!i 
expect  a  better  demand  later  oru  This  will 
undoubtedly  be  coincident  with  a  revii-al  in 


Even  the  hardiest  W.ill  Street  speculators  wiH 
ncpd  no  more  money  at  present,  but  when  dk 
clouds  of  laritf  uncert.iinties  arc  dispelled.  Ibm 
will  be  a  two-fold  demand:  tirii.  Wall  Sirctt 
by  stnrnnjr  in  on  a  new  bnll  inwvemf  ni.  will  dt^ 
count  the  future,  as  it  always  docs,  and  then  on 
the  heels  ot  this  movement  the  mnney  nurltK 
will  experience  a  strong  and  probably  stexlf 
cidiiaiid  from  commerce  and  industry. 


To  the  average  man  and  woman  the  sit- 
uation is  hopeful.  The  stocks  of  the  stand- 
ard railroads  and  of  all  well-managed  con- 


Typical  of  the  foreign  wonder  at  the  last-  ccrns  should  soon  be  drawing  down  greater 
ing  dieapncss  of  American  money  is  a  review  profits  from  a  larger  volume  of  traffic  anil 
in  the  last  number  of  L'Eiommhta  deW  trade.  Money  is  wisely  put  into  any  of  the 
Jtalia  Moderna,  published  at  Rome.  For  many  issues  of  short  time  notes,  with  rail- 
more  than  a  year  now  "  call  money  "  in  New  road  equipment  or  other  good  security  bc- 
York  has  averaged  under  2  per  cent.,  and  hind  them,  now  being  poured  forth  cnor- 
commercial  money  around  3  per  cent.  This  mously  but  instant-ineously  absorbed. 
"  persistent  abundance  of  capital  seeking  em-  The  man  or  woman  .irtlng  on  responsible 
ployment,"  the  I.'F.ronomista  finds  remark-  banking  advice,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  per* 
able  in  financial  history.  sonal  investment,  may  be  glad  to  have  cash 

One  of  the  most  representative  German  coming  due  in  five  years.    As  the  late  Mr. 

papers,   the  Frankfurter  Zeitune,    docs   not  Russell  Sage  said  on  a  similar  occasion  :"  By 

think  this  sort  of  thing  can  last  much  longer,  that  time  money  may  be  fashionable  again." 


WHAT  THE   ENGLISH    INVESTOR   EXPECTS. 

A    PUZZLED  young  fellow  is  said  once  London  financial  review-s  that  reached  these 

to  have  sought  out  Lord  Rothschild  in  shores  last  montli, 

Frankfort    for    a    little    investment    advice.  "  The  discreet  investor  will  for  months  to 

There  was  a  very  sound  bond  at  5  per  cent,  come  have  an  ample  choice  of  5   per  cent. 

Then  there  was  a  ver>'  attractive  stock  pay-  yields  on  fairly  good  foreign  stocks." 

ing  8  per  cent.    Which  would  Lord  Rotlis-  TTiis  prophecy  of  \V.   R.  Lawson  in   the 

child  recommend?  London  Outlook  is  doubly  suggestive.     It  is 

"  If  you  want  to  eat  well  and  live  well,"  an  estimate,  from  a  thorough  student,  of  the 

Lord  Rothschild's  answer  went.  "  buy  the  8  relations  for  some  time  between  the  world's 

per  cent,  stock.     But  if  you  want  to  sleep  money  rate  and  the  price  of  securities, — a  fact 

well. — take  the  bond."  that  the  investor  too  often  ignores, — and   it 

One  nation   that  appreciates  this  natural  bears  witness  to  the  Englishman's  feeling  that 

law  is  England,  as  is  plain  from  some  of  the  he  can't  expect  a  stock  (this  word  in  Eng- 
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land  often  means  "  bond  ")  to  be  more  than 
'*  fairly  good  "  if  it  yields  as  high  as  5  per 
cent. 

The  London  Money  Market  Review  com- 
ments on  the  decline  of  the  "  superstitious 
reverence  ",  with  which  Consols,  the  govern- 
ment stocks,  now  selling  on  a  3  per  cent, 
basis,  were  once  regarded.  "  It  is  recognized 
that  there  are  other  investments  which  are 
almost  as  well  secured,  and  which,  besides 
offering  a  higher  return,  are  not  subject  to 
constant  and  frequently  unfavorable  fluc- 
tuation." 

Last  year,  for  instance,  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  capital  was  raised  by 
means  of  the  London  market  for  new  loans 
and  enterprises  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Seven-eighths  of  this  enormous  sum,  so  the 
London  Statist  calculates,  was  furnished  by 
the  British  investor  himself. 

What  did  he  buy?  A  table  given  by  the 
Statist  shows  that  he  has  a  leaning  first  for 
loans  to  governments  and  municipalities,  or 
"  corporations,"  to  use  the  English  financial 
term ;  next  for  railway  stocks  and  bonds, 
especially  in  India  and  other  British  colonies, 
and  America  and  other  foreign  nations;  and, 
thirdly,  for.  ventures  in  trading  and  manufac- 
turing concerns  everywhere.  The  "  5  per 
cent.  Englishman  "  did  not  go  into  planta- 
tion stock  last  year, — rubber,  tea,  or  coffee, 
nor  into  nitrates,  oil,  etc.,  nor  into  beer  and 
spirit  enterprises. 

Of  course,  the  type  of  man  who  can  sleep 
on  a  risk,  and  indeed,  rather  likes  one,  can 
find  what  he  wants  on  the  London  Exchange. 


One  such  investment  list,  of  interest  to 
Americans  as  mentioning  the  popular  "  Steel 
preferred,"  was  given  by  the  Cosmopolitan 
Financier,  a  London  weekly. 

"  At  the  outset  it  must  be  postulated," 
this  journal  very  frankly  remarks,  "  that  in 
the  ordinary  way  high  interest  means  risky 
security;  but  there  are  times  in  the  history  of 
industries  when  the  speculative  risk  is  sur- 
mounted and  the  stage  of  perfect  security  is 
reached." 

Here  are  the  twelve  stocks  and  bonds 
chosen  for  variety  of  enterprise  and  of  geo- 
graphical location,  and  for  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  their  speculative  risks  are  being 
"  surmounted  " : 

Price.  Ytcld. 

Peruvian  Corporation   6%    Debentures.  .lOOVi  6 

I.on<ion  Bank  Mexko  sbaree 10^  6 

U.    S.   Steel   7%    Prefa 117  6.15 

Burmah  Oil  Ordinary  £1  shares A%  fi.:iO 

San   Paulo   RuHwa.v    Ordinary 205  6.30 

British  Bank  of  South  America 18%  6.60 

Canadian   General    Klpctrlc  Common. .  .106^^  6.60 

Bukit  Rajah  Kubber  £1   shares 4^  7 

ForestBt    Land   6%    Participating  Prefs.      IVi  7 

Bartholoma.v  Brewery  6%   Debentures..   80  7.5 

Sple.-i   Petroleum   10s,   shares lOa.  7.5 

Blograph  Theatres  10s.  fully-paid  shares.,  lis.  10 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  is  a  company 
formed  to  take  over  the  outside  debt  of  Peru, 
having  received  in  return  annuity,  and  claims 
on  the  customs,  the  government  railways  and 
steamers,  guano  and  land  grants.  The 
Financier's  further  comments  evidently  put 
the  Peruvian  and  U.  S.  Steel  securities  ahead 
of  the  others  above.  The  two  are  compared 
as  the  sort  of  thing  that  an  American  banker 
would  call  "  an  attractive  semi-speculative 
business  man's  purchase  for  high  yield." 


LIGHT  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


\^/'HEN  a  grin  of  amusement  goes  around 
a  circle  of  brokers  as  some  one  reads 
aloud  lurid  extracts  from  the  latest  attack  on 
"  Wall  Street  gambling,"  the  quiet  observer 
is  sorrowful. 

It  is  usually  quite  easy  for  the  man  familiar 
with  financial  definitions  and  mechanism  to 
point  out  some  technical  slip  on  the  part  of 
the  enthusiastic  reformer. 

And  without  doubt  the  letter's  effort  to 
make  a  sensation,  without  balancing  all  the 
facts,  alienates  the  very  body  of  conservative, 
intelligent  opinion  that  could  add  most 
weight  to  the  pressure  for  better  methods. 

But  all  this  is  a  pity,  because  changes  are 
really  called  for.  Wall  Street  would  do  bet- 
ter if  it  came  more  into  the  light. 


Now  that  the  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes  is  investigating  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  transactions;  pow  that  legis- 
lators are  struggling  with  bills  to  solve  this 
complicated  problem ;  now  that  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  a  "  Wall  Street  crusade  " 
is  appearing  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  wide  circulation,  it  might  be  well  to  refer 
to  the  articles  entitled  "The  Use  of  Specu- 
lation "  and  "  The  Abuse  of  Speculation," 
which  were  printed  in  this  magazine  for  June 
of  last  year. 

A  large  number  of  letters  were  received 
at  the  time  from  readers  who  had  before 
never  sat  down  and  considered  (i)  that  the 
exchanges  for  buying  and  selling  stocks, 
grain,  etc.,  enable  thousands  of  the  produc- 
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ing  class  to  avoid  risks  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  take;  {2)  that  these  very  farmers, 
n)erchant:>,  and  investors,  however,  usually 
come  to  grief  when  they  pervert  this  machin- 
ery and  try  to  make  money  out  of  assuming 
the  risks  of  other  people;  and  (3)  that  a  cer- 
tain section  of  \Vall  Street  is  to  blame  for 
the  manner  in  which  "  small  margin  "  specu- 
lators are  encouraged. 

Last  month,  by  a  forceful  article  in  Every- 
body's  Mazazine,  this  third  point  was  a^ain 
emphasized.  "  The  evil  of  stuck  speculation, 
as  now  indulged  in,  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  gambler  is  able  to  borrow  more  than 
the  real  loan  value  of  the  stock."  The  au- 
Xor,  Frederick  S.  Dickson,  very  pertinently 
1$  for  a  law  which  will 

prohibit  the  broker  from  lending  any  additional 
sum  beyond  the  bank  loan,  and  insist  ibat  tlic 
broker  shall  inform  bis  customer  of  th*-  num- 
ber and  description  of  the  ccrtificatca  which  ht 
bas  bought,  the  amount  of  tbr  loan,  and  the 
name  of  the  bank  wbcrc  the  loan  is  placed. 
Make  it  clear  .ilso  that  the  owncrsliip  uf  the 
stock  is  whnlly  in  the  customer,  and  that  it  wilt 
be  grand  larceny  for  the  broker  to  ubc  this  col- 
lateral for  his  own  advantage. 

Such  a  law  would  at  least  keep  the  peo- 
ple who  ti'/7/  try  to  trade  in  stocks  "'  on  the 
side  "  from  getting  so  far  beyond  their  depth. 

The  careful  banker  will  not  lend  mnrc 
than  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  quored  price 
of  an  "  active  "  stock  price.  Thus  the  trader 
would  have  to  put  up  20  to  25  per  cent. 
This  would  limit  the  business  of  thasc  brok- 
ers who  supply  the  gap  between  the  conserva- 
tive bank  loan,  and  the  thin  ten-point  margin 
of  the  speculator,  with  their  own  capital, — 
all  fur  the  s::ke  of  making  twice  as  much 
commission,  the  number  of  shares  bought  on 
a  ten-point  margin  being  twice  as  many  as 
those  bought  on  a  twenty-point  margin. 

'J'he  real  in  vest  men  t  houses  o  f  Wall 
Street,  those  that  keep  the  same  customers 
year  in  and  year  out,  would  come  into  their 
own  upon  the  passage  of  such  a  taw.  Miuiy 
of  these  houses  will  not  accept  instalment  ac- 
counts at  all,  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
venience for  the  purchaser,  enabling  him  to 
buy  stocks,  and  often  bonds,  at  a  low  price 
and  pay  up  the  difference  as  hw  money 
comes  in. 

What  form  such  a  law  could  take,  whether 
it  would  necessitate  the  incorporating  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  which  now  is  merely  a  pri- 
vate club, — these  are  questions  which  will 
doubtless  be  much  better  understood  upon 
the  report  of  the  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed commission  now  at  work.    Governor 


Hughes  has  gone  about  the  matter  'bjin 
same  methods  that  produced  the  recent  D»^ 
changes  in  the  New  York  banking  law. 

The  article  in  Ei-eryhody's  was  contfj- 
dieted  by  the  financial  press  all  the  mott 
easily  in  that  it  contained  sracements  whid. 
as  Mr.  Dickson  himself  remarked,  are  "na 
susceptible  of  actual  proof."  Such  was  x» 
declaration  tliat  the  1907  crisis,  pank,  vi 
depression  was  purposely  meant  as  a  lesx^ 
to  'l*hcodorc  Roosevelt ;  and  that  "  in  Otm- 
ber.  a  still  more  drastic  fall  in  values  n 
decreed,"  and  that  "  money  was  mtk 
scarce  "  by  a  group  of  men  acting  in  ooooat 

The  perusal  of  the  mt>st  eminent  intcn* 
tional  financial  authorities  on  this  panic  d 
1907. — the  writings  of  several  men  like  Lfr 
roy-Beaulicu,  Francis  Hirst,  and  'Ilieodalt 
E.  Burton, — does  not  reveal  any  other  cauK 
for  the  1907  trouble  than  for  the  troubled 
1903.  '893.  1884,  or  1873, — over-expansion. 
When  people  spend  more  and  save  less  yoc 
by  year,  they  approach  a  crash.  Capital  mtst 
be  changed  from  stocks,  botids,  and  notes  to 
"  liquid  "  form.  The  thing  has  happerml  « 
often  that  thoughtful  people  have  drawa 
some  sort  of  law  concerning  it. 

In  1907,  moreover,  it  happened  not  onlj 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  every  cnriUied 
country. 

IP  MARGINS  WERE  STOPPED. 

Determinations  like  that  of  Ez'fryhody'f, 
to  "  put  a  stop  to  margin  gambling/'  caHed 
forth  a  reply  from  the  U'all  Street  Journal. 
The  editor  considers  the  consequence  if  the 
New  York  legislature  should  pass  a  law  for- 
bidding margin  trading.  He  foresees  (i)  a 
severe  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  securities, 
good  and  bad;  (2)  a  transfer  of  financial 
business  to  some  other  center;  (3)  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  Jersey  City. 

The  fourth  result  would  be  an  enormous 
sbrinkaffc  in  the  business  of  our  national  banks. 
and  their  power  to  furnish  credit  for  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  of  ibe 
M-holr  country. 

The  possibility  of  Xcw  York  becoming  the 
principal  financial  center  of  the  world  would 
(iis.ippcir.  No  such  financial  center  can  exist 
witbotit  an  unrestricted  stock  market  because  no 
financing  of  any  magnitude  can  be  done  vrlth- 
out  a  free  market  for  securities. 

The  recovery  in  business  which  wc  are  all 
homing  for  wonld  be  indettnilely  postponed. 
Railroad  expansion  would  be  suspended,  because 
there  woald  be  no  sufficient  market  in  which  to 
sell  new  securities.  Hvcry  industrial  concern  in 
the  country  would  consef]uen(ly  be  affected,  and 
widespread  industrial  distress  of  the  most  in- 
tense character  would  ensue. 
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Not  only  the  brokers  who  solicit  business, 
but  those  who  actually  perform  the  transac- 
tions on  the  "  floor  "  of  the  Exchange,  are 
held  up  by  Everybody's  as  in  need  of  regu- 
lation. Some  of  the  accusations  are  very 
broad  indeed.  A  carefully  edited  financial 
journal,  Moody's  Magazine,  replies  as  fol- 
lows : 

Unquestionably  there  is  cause  for  strong 
criticism  of  certain  methods  which  have  been 
employed  in  some  quarters  in  the  Street  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  but  a  criticism  always 
loses  its  force  when  it  is  intemperately  applied 
and  made  to  embrace  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  The  sweeping  statements  regarding  all 
Stock  Exchange  transactions  and  all  commis- 
sion business  which  are  being  dignified  with 
space  in  certain  of  the  popular  magazines  can 
only  defeat  their  own  purpose.  We  shall  com- 
ment further  on  this  matter  in  our  next  issue. 

Between  such  views  and  those  of  the  out- 
and-out  "  reformer  "  there  is  a  wide  gulf. 
Whoever  wishes  to  search  about  in  this  gap 
for  facts  upon  which  to  base  his  own  opinion 
would  do  well  to  read  the  serious  discussions 
by  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  Prof,  Henry 
C.  Emery,  of  Yale,  Walter  Bagehot,  Charles 
A.  Conant,  and  others  of  international  repu- 
tation, 

THE    CERTAINTY   ABOUT    WALL   STREET. 

One  thing  is  certain;  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "  gambling  "  to  apply  to  the  purchase 
of  stocks  is  inaccurate.  A  definition  of  gam- 
bling is  the  process  of  placing  money  on  an 
event  which  is  artificial, — which  serves  no 


economic  purpose, — and  which  yields  a  gain 
to  the  winners  always  equal  to  the  loss  of 
the  losers. 

But  a  share  of  stock  is  an  evidence  of  in- 
terest in  a  corporation  that  is  real, — that  is 
playing  its  part  in  the  transportation,  manu- 
facturing, or  trade  of  the  country.  And  a 
rise  in  value  of  said  share  of  stock  does  not 
at  all  necessarily  involve  the  loss  of  the  man 
who  last  sold  it,  although  it  does  bring  a 
gain  to  the  holder. 

Is  it  not  better  to  stick  to  the  exact  terms, 
and  discuss  margin  trading?  The  matter  be- 
comes much  clearer. 

It  is  deemed  contrary  to  public  policy  for 
people  to  engage  in  many  kinds  of  trade  un- 
less they  observe  proper  safeguards.  The 
man  who  trades  in  dynamite,  for  instance, 
has  got  to  keep  his  factory  at  a  distance  from 
dwelling  houses,  and  he  has  got  to  mark  his 
product  so  that  proper  care  may  be  observed 
in  its  transportation. 

As  remarked  in  this  magazine,  nearly  a 
year  ago,  and  by  Everybody's  last  month,  it 
may  be  best  similarly  to  surround  the  trader 
in  stocks  with  the  safeguards  that  he  and  the 
public  need. 

And  the  personal  warning  is  just  as  strong. 
The  man  who  drops  into  a  broker's  office  a 
few  minutes  every  day  and  trades  in  stocks 
might  just  as  well  drop  into  a  dynamite  fac- 
tory and  casually  handle  dynamite.  In  either 
case,  the  lack  of  special  knowledge  and  con- 
stant care  can  be  relied  on  to  produce  dis- 
aster,— sooner  or  later. 


VALUING   THE    RAILWAYS. 


gXTRACTS  from  the  Railroad  Age 
Gazette  of  February  5  show  the  im- 
mense importance  to  stockholders  of  the  val- 
uation of  railways  in  Minnesota  recently 
made  by  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission.  It  may  be  that  such  estimates 
will  soon  be  used  to  fix  railroad  rate's,  profits, 
and  consequently  dividends. 

The  Minnesota  test  is  said  to  be  the  most 
exhaustive  of  the  sort  ever  made.  Nineteen 
companies  submitted,  several  of  which  ofier 
stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  that  are  held  by 
scores  of  thousands  of  investors. 

The  roads  are.  moreover,  representative. 
The  Great  Northern  has  over  2000  miles  in 
Minnesota;  the  St.  Paul,  1202;  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  967;  the  Northwestern,  650,  and 
there  are  good  stretches  of  the  Rock  Island, 


Great  Western,  the  "  Soo,"  the  "  Omaha," 
and  other  roads  widely 'known  to  investors, 
besides  bits  of  standard  lines  like  the  Bur- 
lington and  the  Illinois  Central. 

The  stockholder's  first  sentiment  is  un- 
doubtedly reassurance.  For  the  commission's 
estimates  state  that  the  nineteen  railway  car- 
riers of  Minnesota  have  a  "  present  value  "  of 
$45i799  PC  mile,  and  would  cost  to  repro- 
duce, new,  as  much  as  $52,430  per  mile.  Yet 
the  capitalization  of  the  portion  of  these  roads 
lying  within  the  State  is  only  $44,206  per 
mile. 

"  The  Minnesota  Commission,"  the  Ga- 
zette' says,  "  has  meant  to  be  fair,  but  it  has 
borne  the  reputation, — justly,  we  think,— ^)f 
being  rather  hostile  to  the  railways.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  unduly  friendly  to  them."    The 
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above  estimate  therefore  is  "  of  unusual 
significance." 

The  gap  was  enormous  between  the  esti- 
mate "  A  "  which  the  commission  made  ac- 
cording to  the  prices  which  a  railroad  would 
actually  have  to  pay  for  the  land  in  question, 
and  its  estimates  "  B,"  which  figured  the  land 
at  the  price  some  one  not  a  railroad  company 
would  have  paid  for  it  (in  Minnesota,  about 
one-third  as  much).  For  the  nineteen  carry- 
ing roads  of  the  State,  valuation  "  A " 
amounted  to  $411,725,195;  "B"  to  only 
$360,951,548.  (The  railroads'  own  estimate 
was  $500,675,781.) 

Naturally,  the  investor  wants  to  know  if 
the  courts  will  decide  that  profits  are  "  rea- 
sonable "  on  the  basis  of  estimate  "  A."  On 
this  disputatious  point,  the  Railroad  Age 
Gazette's  defense  of  the  railway  is  interest- 
ing: 

Let  tis  see  how  the  commission's  theory  would 
work  in  practice.  Suppose  a  new  company 
wishes  to  build  a  line,  or  that  an  existing  road 
wishes  to  biiild  a  new  branch.  It  will  have  to 
pay,  say,  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  for 
the  necessary  land  as  the  same  land  would  cost 
for  other  purposes.  If  the  so-called  "  true  or 
market  value  "  of  the  land  is  $100  an  acre,  the 
railway  will  have  to  pay  from  $200  to  $400  an 
acre. 

We  will  assume  that  the  commission  thinks  6 
per  cent,  is  a  fair  return  on  the  physical  valua- 
tion of  a  railway.  On  its  theory,  tlie  correct 
valuation  of  the  land,  after  it  was  acquired  by 
the  railways,  would  be  $100  per  acre.  But  if 
the  railway  were  allowed  to  earn  only  6  per 
cent,  on  a  $100  valuation,  its  return  on  its  cash 
investment  of  $200  to  $400  would  be  only  zYi 
to  3  per  cent.  Does  the  commission  think  such 
a  return  would  encourage  further  railway  build- 
ing in  Minnesota? 

Further  reasoning  possibly  forecasts  the 
arguments  that  will  soon  be  made  before  the 
courts  of  Minnesota  and,  perhaps  of  the 
United  States,  in  approaching  attempts  at 
railroad  rate  regulation : 

The  commission  perhaps  would  answer  that 
it  would  be  only  fair  to  let  a  new  road  earn  a 
return  on  its  actual  investment  of  $200  to  $400 
an  acre,  but  that  it  is  not  fair  to  let  an  old 
road,  which  paid  mticli  less  for  its  land,  earn  a 
return  on  $200  to  $400  an  acre  merely  because 
it  would  cost  that  much  to  get  the  land  now. 

But  is  not  the  equivalent  of  this  done  in  other 
businesses?  There  are  "early  settlers"  in  Min- 
nesota who  biiught  their  land  for  $1.25  an  acre. 
There  arc  other  farmers. — just  across  the  road, 
perhaps, — who  came  to  the  State  later  and  paid 
$25,  $50,  or  $100  per  acre.  Is  it  unfair,  because 
the  former  bought  their  land  earlier  and  cheap- 
er, that  they  should  get  as  much  per  bushel  or 


per  acre  for  their  crops  as  the  later  arrivals 
and  that  their  land  should  be  held  to  be  equally 
valuable  ? 

The  commission  may  reply  that  a  public  serv- 
ice corporation  has  not  the  same  -  ri^ht  as  a 
farmer  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  increment  in 
value  of  land.  But  if  it  has  not,  how  does  the 
commission  propose  to  adjust  rates  on  old  and 
new  competing  roads  so  as  to  withhold  from 
the  old  roads  the  benefit  of  the  increment  in 
value  of  their  land,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
to  the  new  roads  a  fair  return  upon  the  higher 
price  that  they  pay  for  land? 

No  human  ingenuitv  can  do  that  as  long  as 
competitive  rates  on  old  and  new  roads  must  be 
the  same ;  and  they  must  be  the  same  as  long  as 
shippers  selfishly  prefer  to  ship  by  the  road 
that  makes  the  lowest  rates. 

WHAT  THE   FIGURES   SHOWED, 

If  the  railroad  owners  do  win  their  point 
and  the  "A"  kind  of  estimate  is  taken  as 
evidence,  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Minnesota  report  will  have  point  to  stock- 
holders in  the  roads  mentioned.  (It  must 
be  explained  that  the  column  entitled  "  Pres- 
ent Value  *o7 "  attempts  to  indicate  the 
depreciation  due  to  wear  and  tear  on  rails, 
wheels,  etc.)  : 


Rallwn:rs' 
estimate  cost 
reproduction, 
Railways.  1000. 

Great   Western.  .$17,030,880 

St.   Pnul R4,H88.175 

NortliwcBtern.  .  .     aO.Ol-t.lUll 
Great  Northern..  1.'14,«:;;(,!H{8 

Soo    2(),»!»2,r>ll 

Northern    Pacific.   80,817,468 


A.  A. 

Cost  Preaoit 

reproduction.     Tala«, 

1907.  1907. 

$7,709,914  18,714.147 

ri4.591.308  4T.459.T52 

21.214.978  17,463,9.34 

107.074,102  ft4.41.n,343 

:>1.0»0.082  10Jt75.2.'U 

U9,397,95S  Ol.OOO.HS 


The  figures  are  eloquent.  The  overcap- 
italization of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  has 
been  a  frequent  theme  of  financial  writers, 
as  has  been  on  the  other  hand  the  conserva- 
tive financial  policy  of  roads  like  the  St. 
Paul  and  the  Northwestern.  The  discrep- 
ancies between  the  point  of  view  of  railway 
company  and  commission  in  the  case  of  the 
Hill  roads, — the  Great  Northwestern  and 
Northern  Pacific, — will  cause  more  surprise. 

The  commission's  estimates  "  B  "  of  the 
1907  cost  of  reproduction  and  actual  value 
are  much  below  those  in  "  A," — about  to 
per  cent,  on  the  average. 

The  above  is  only  one,  although  so  far  the 
most  important  of  the  attempts  to  value 
American  railways.  Nine  years  ago  a  valua- 
tion was  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams, 
statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Something  has  been  done- since  in 
Texas,  Virginia,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
particularly  in  Wisconsin. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 
NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The     Story    of     My     Life.     By    fUen     Terry. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     407  pp.,  ill.        $3.50. 

There  is  a  certain  chatty  and  familiar,  yet 
dignified,  charm  about  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  liter- 
ary style  which  makes  her  an  excellent  chron- 
icler, particularly  of  things  she  has  herself  seen. 
This  volume  of  "  recollections  and  reflections  " 


ELLEN   TERRY. 

(From  (Jrawinjr  fcy   Albert   Sterner, — frontispiece   of 
*'  The  Story  of  My  Life.") 

is  written  with  a  certain  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness that  is  delightful.  Miss  Terry,  as  she  says, 
gave  herself  only  one  instruction  when  she 
started  to  write  the  book,  and  that  was  to  "  be- 
gin at  the  beginning."  It  has  been  a  rich.  full, 
varied  life  that  is  sympathetically  set  forth  be- 
fore one  in  this  volume.  Ellen  Terry  has  lit- 
erally been  a  child  of  the  stage.  From  her 
actual  infancy  she  was  born  to  the  boards,  and 
few  actresses  of  the  past  and  present  genera- 
tions have  successfully  played  so  many  roles. — 
successfully  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  box  office,  and  without 
losing  the  human  sympathy  which  is  one  of  Miss 
Terry's  most  eminent  characteristics.  The  il- 
lustrations to  this  volume  show  Miss  Terry  in 
all  her  principal  roles.  They  also  picture  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  his  varied  characters 
on  the  stage.  The  book  is,  moreover,  fairly 
crammed  with   incident  and  anecdote  and  bits 


of  familiar  description  of  great  and  well-known 
stage  personalities. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICS. 
Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  XI.     Macmil- 
lan.     1044  pp.    $4. 

This  particular  volume  in  the  monumental,  schol- 
arly set  of  what  is  really  a  history  of  the  world,  is 
devoted  to  "  The  Growth  of  Nationalities,"  and 
considers  that  highly  important  period  in  human 
history  from  1845  to  1871.  It  treats  of  the  great 
revolutionary  period,  which  was  continent-wide 
i84S-'48,  and  of  the  political  and  social  changes 
throughout  Europe  which  culminated  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  war  of  forty  years  ago.  We 
have  had  occasion  more  than  once  before  in 
these  pages  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
laymen  and  the  editor  for  these  scholarly  and 
eithaustive  historical  works.  The  series,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  originally  planned  by 
Lord  .^cton,  regius  professor  of  modern  his- 
tory at  Cambridge  University,  and  the  editing 
is  now  being  done  under  the  active  supervision 
of  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  and  C.  W.  Prothero,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  Leathes. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People, 

Vol.    V.     By    Eiroy    M.    Avery.     Cleveland; 

Burrows     Brothers     Company.    432    pp.,    ill. 

$6.25. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Avery's  history  is, 
in  some  respects,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
typography  and  illustrations,  the  best  of  the 
series  that  has  thus  far  appeared.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  fourth  volume  covered  the 
period  of  the  war  between  France  and  England. 
The  present  volume  covers  the  interval  from 
the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  narrates  the  events  of  the  war  for 
independence  down  to  the  Declaration  of  1776. 
In  all  this  narrative  Dr.  Avery  has  made  good 
use  of  contemporary  sources  of  information, 
both  for  text  and  illustration.  He  has  studied 
not  only  the  American  authorities  but  the  Brit- 
ish as  well. 

The  United  States  as  a  World  Power.  By 
Archibald  Carey  Coolidge.  Macmillan.  385 
pp.    $2. 

This  book  was  originally  prepared  in  the  form 
of  lectures,  which  were  delivered  in  the  winter 
of  igo6-'o7  at  the  Sorbonne,  Jn  Paris,  as  the 
Harvard  lectures  on  the  Hyde  Foundation. 
Professor  Coolidge  (Harvard)  has  a  direct  and 
lucid  stvle,  and  has  made  a  very  useful  and  il- 
luminating monograph  on  our  foreign  relations. 

The  American  Executive  and  Executive  Meth- 
ods.    By  John  H.  Finley  and  John  F.  Sander- 
son.    Century  Company.     344  pp.     $1.25. 
The  growing  importance  of  our  State  govern- 
ors in  the  American  governmental  scheme,  now 
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very  generally  recognized  by  students  of  poli- 
tics, may  have  given  rise  to  the  stiRBesti*»n  that 
a  book  should  be  written  on  the  American  exec- 
utive. At  all  events,  the  volume  prepared  by 
President  Finlcy  and  Mr,  Sanderson  answers 
many  queslion^  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
any  discussion  of  executive  power.  Although  a 
large  part  of  the  book  is  naturally  and  properly 
devoted  to  the  State  executives,  there  arc  chai>- 
tcrs  on  the  President,  the  Cabintl,  ihc  Civil 
Service,  the  executive  departments,  and  the 
powers  of  the  federal  Government  in  relation 
to  war  and  foreign  relations. 

The  Passing  of  the  Tariff,  By  Raj-raond  L. 
Bridginan.  Boston:  Sherman.  French  &  Co. 
272  pp.     $1.20. 

Mr,  Hridgmaii  seems  lo  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  taritf  has  not  come  to  stay. 
but  to  "  pass,"  Perhaps  our  readers  should  be 
reminded  that  the  "  passing  of  the  tariff,"  as 
employed  by  Mr.  Bridgman,  refers  not  to  any 
legislalioi]  by  Congress  hut  to  the  actual  disap- 
pearance of  tariffs  from  the  economic  world. 
He  makes  no  effort,  therefore,  to  reargue  the 
old  question,  but  writes  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging a  general  onslaught  on  InritT  sched- 
ules all  along  the  line  and  to  reiterate  the  battle 
cry  "  Carthage  must  be  dcstniyed  I  "  Several  of 
the  chapters  of  Mr.  Rridgman's  present  volimn* 
appeared  first  as  magazine  articles. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION, 
From  Ruwenzori   lo  the  Congo.     By  .\.   F.   R. 

WoIlaslOTi.     Duiton,  .115  pp..  ill.     $5. 

This  entertainingly  written  volume  is  the  story 
of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  British  Mu- 
setmi    iti    1905.    under   the    leadership    of    .Mr. 


A  PADDI.rR  OF  THE  AFRICAN  LAKE  UET.ION  IN   WBICR 

MK.   WXJSm'FXT    WII-L  HO   HIS   HUNTING. 

(.Illmtrattoa    from    Wollaaton's   "  Prom    Ruweniorl 

to  Ibe  Congo.") 


W.  R.  Ogilvie-Granl,  to  explore  and  invwliifa. 
from  the  Mandpoini  of  the  naturalist  the  rep* 
of  the  Mountains  of  the   McM^n,  now  knowMr 
RuwL-nznri.     To  Mr.    Wolla&lun    was  ininit.-; 
the  ta.sk  of  writing  the  story  of  the  cxi>c>biii'^ 
Starling    from    Mombassa    Ihc    naturalists  pr- 
eceded \iy  the    Uganda    Railroad    tu    Lake  Vs 
toria  Nyanza,  ana  then  by  .slow  stages  (a  Urn 
part  of  the  way  on  foot)  through  Uganda  pw- 
nice  into  tlie  Congo  Free  State,    and.  readiiil 
the  Congo  River,  down   that    mighty   stream  n 
canae!>  to  th*  sea.     The  main    part  uf  the  book, 
however,  is  taken  up  with  a  description  of  lif 
experiences  and  obscnations    of    the   trip  (roei 
Ruwcniori  to  the  Congo  River,      ^^lc  amhor  a 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  his   subit-ct.      Africa,  k 
says    in   his    preface,   quotinc    one    of    Dickw/ 
characlers.  may  I*  "  a  beast,"    but,  he  adds,  "sbt 
is  a  beast  of  many  and  varied  moods,  often  di*-| 
agreeable  and  sometimes  even  daiiKcrous  tobwlr- 
and  soul,  and  yet  with  an  attraction    which  113 
hardly  l»c  resisted."     Mr.   \V0lIa4t0n    is   entli" 
.■^iaslic  over  the  economic  progress  of  the  coou- 
nent.     Even  when  he  wrote    ( four  years  a0>>, 
Ihe  Uganda  Railroad  had  "  completely  changrd ' 
the  face  of  a  great  part  of  equatorial  Africa,"— I 
a  -statenienl  which  receives  conlirniaiion  ia  ll« 
article  by   Mr.  Adams  which    wc    print   00  »■ 
nlher  page  this  month.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
Ihc  fact  that  this  expedition,    in    the   ^rst  staze 
of  its  trip,  proceeded  over  much  llie  same  rtrair 
as  that  which  will  l>e  Liken  hy   President  Roose- 
velt and  his  party  within  a  few  weeks  from  the 
lime  this  copy  of  the  Rei-if.w  reaches  its  readers 

Aerial  Warfare.    By  R.  P.  Hcarne.     New  York: 
John  Lane  ComiKiny.    23,7  pp..  ill.     $2-, 50. 
The   writer   of   this   careful    and    impressive 
volume  believes  that  in  the  next  great  Kurnpean 
war, — which  he  fears  is  not  many  years  off. — 
air!>hips  .ind    living -machines    will    play    a    con- 
spicuous   part.      With    this    view    Sir     Hiram^ 
Maxim,  who  writes  the  introituctory  chapter,  is 
in  _  full   accord.     Sir   Hiram    w.irns   the    Briii>h 
Gdvcrrment  that  it  shnuld  be  rc-ady  for  what  i» 
inevitable.      Inridenlally,    he    highly    commend!  1 
the  flying-machines  of  the  Wright  Brothers.    Hci 
declares  that  they  are  "iiirmitely  supcn'or"  loj 
any  of  Ihe  French  machines. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Who's  Who  igog.     MacmiUan.    .^112  pp.     $a.sa 
Who's  Who  in  New  York.    New  York:  L.  R. 
HammerUy  &  Co.    M14  pp     $5-  - 

The  English  "  Who's  Wlm."  the  originai  of 
all  the  increasing  serie.<i  of  biographical  hand- 
books appearing  under  this  name  or  a  variation 
of  it.  continues  lo  maintain  its  higli  reputation 
and  to  sustain  its  high  level  of  accuracy,  thor- 
oughness, and  accessibility.  The  volume  for 
1909  is  the  sixty-first  edition.  It  is  one  of  those 
reference  books  without  which,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  no  library  is  complete  or  even  use- 
ful. "Who's  Who  in  New  York"  was  first  is- 
sued in  1900,  the  present  being  the  fourth  bien- 
nial edition.     It  is  edited  by  Jolm  W.  Leonard. 

The  Standard  Bible  Dictionary.     Edited  by  M. 

W.  Jacobus.   Funk  &  WagualU  Company,    pao 

pp.,  ill.    $6, 

This  reference  work  enters  a  new  field  in  be- 
Ins  strictly  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  not  of 
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any  speculations  about  or  comments  on  the 
Bible.  It  is,  moreover,  in  one  volume,  excel- 
lently printed,  with  typographical  arrangement 
that  makes  it  very  easy  of  reference.  The  pub- 
lishers claim  that  it  has  been  prepared  "  from 
the  standpoint  of  reverent  criticism  and  evan- 
gelical faith,"  and  that  it  aims  to  present  "  in 
convenient  form  the  facts  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, including  a  treatment  of  history  contem- 
porary with  Israel."  The  editors  claim,  more- 
over, that  matters  in  which  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  is  involved  and  which  are  subjects 
of  critical  controversy  are  "  treated  with  a  seri- 
ous and  impartial  scholarship."  Even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  pages  of  this  book  by  a  lay- 
man would  seem  to  bear  out  these  modest 
claims  of  the  publishers  and  editors.  The  typo- 
graphical arrangement  and  the  scheme  of  illus- 
tration is,  we  think,  especially  to  be  commended. 
The  editor-in-chief,  Dr.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  is  dean 
of  Harvard  Theological  Seminar^'.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  work  he  has  been  assisted  by 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Nourse,  of  Harvard  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  The  sub-title 
of  the  volume  announces  that  it  is  designed  as 
a  "  comprehensive  guide  to  the  Scriptures,  em- 
bracing their  languages,  history,  biography, 
manners  and   customs,  and  their   theology." 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  IV.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Herbermann.  New  York: 
Robert  Appleton  &  Co.     799  pp.,  ill.     $6. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  former  notices  of 
volumes  already  issued  of  this  scholarly  work 
to  commend  the  thorough  scholarship  and  judi- 
cial fairness  of  the  treatment  accorded  subjects 
coming  under  the  editors'  consideration.  The 
present  volume  contains  subjects  in  alphabetical 
order,  from  "  Clandestinity "  to  "Diocesan 
Chancery."  There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
maps  and  full-page  illustrations.  The  editors 
attempt,  they  tell  us  in  their  prospectus, — and 
■we  admit  that  they  succeed  in  so  doing. — to 
"  set  forth  in  a  lucid,  comprehensive,  xair,  and 
interesting  style  facts  about  the  constitution, 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  history  of  the  Catholic 
Qiurch  as  necessary  to  the  layman  C3  to  the 
erudition  of  the  scholar." 

A  FEW  RECENT  NOVELS. 

54-40  or  Fight.     By  Emerson  Hough.     Bobbs- 

Merrill.     402  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

A  rapidly  moving  story,  full  of  action  and 
stirring  the  blood  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet, 
this  tale  of  the  days  of  Calhoun  and  Polk,  of 
the  days  befort  the  war  with'Mexico,  and  of  the 
early  American  treks  across  the  plains. to  Ore- 
gon, is  well  worth  reading.  It  is  crowded  with 
incident  and  historical  allusion,  somewhat  too 
crowded  in  places,  and  rather  loosely  con- 
structed from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanics 
of  novel-writing.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
live,  vital,  and  attractive  woman  in  it,  who  for 
the  love  of  a  man  already  betrothed  to  another 
helps  that  sad,  mysterious,  and  little-known 
character  in  American  history,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, to  "  best  "  Lord  Pakenham,  the  British 
ambassador,  and  save  Oregon  for  the  Union. 
There  are  good,  fascinating,  virile  men  in  the 
story,  but  it  is  the  power,  charm,  versatility,  and 
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SOME    FORMS    OF    THE    CRO%S    IN   CHRISTIAN    ART. 

1,  Latin  ;  2,  Calvary  ;  3  and  4.  Anchor ;  5.  Patri- 
archal;  6,  Papal;  7,  I'at^e ;  8,  Maltese;  9  and  19, 
Mollne ;  10,  11,  and  12.  Tau ;  13  and  28.  Fylfot  (28, 
Cruz  Gammata  or  Swastika)  ;  14,  Quarter  Pierced; 
15,  Greek;  18,  Quarterly  Pierced;  17.  Fleurle ;  18, 
ratoncc:  20.  Pleuretto :  21,  Engrailed;  22,  Ragulfe; 
23,  Quadrate;  24,  Saltire  (Crux  Decussata)  ;  25. 
Botonnfe ;  26.  Pomm^e ;  27,  Potent ;  28,  Crux  Gam- 
mata or  Swastika;  29,  Fourchfo ;  30,  Urdfe;  31. 
Croaslct ;  32.  Fltoh^  ;  33.  Becercelfe  ;  34,  Pointed  ; 
3.J.  Wavy ;  30.  Cross  o(  lona  ;  37  and  38,  from  the 
Catacombs  ;  30  and  40.  from  the  Catacombs  (mono- 
grams of  Christ). — From  the  "  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia,"  Vol.   IV. 

"omnipotent  beauty"  of  woman  which  dom- 
inates every  one  of  Mr.  Hough's  400  pages. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Arthur  I,  Keller,  and 
the  volume  is  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt. 

Redemption.    By  Rene  Bazin.     Scribners.     296 
pp.     $1.25. 

This  novel,  like  all  others  by  the  same  author, 
is  extremely  simple  in  construction  and  com- 
monplace in  incident,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fine  delineation  of  the  "  glory  of  consecration  " 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  a  young  girl  of  the 
common  people  in  France.  The  author  hangs 
his  story  on  a  rather  slender  plot,  but  he  is 
deft  and  convincing  in  his  delineation  of  the 
character  of  the  young  girl  who  is  the  heroine, 
and  it  is  in  the  development  of  this  character 
that  the  book  impresses  one  as  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind.  Henriette  Madiot  is  a  young  French 
milliner's  apprentice  who  embodies  all  the 
charming  qualities  of  the  French  feminine  type 
and  develops  a  saint-like  character  without  a 
trace  of  maudlin  sentimentality, — which  is  a 
very  fine  thing  in  modern  novel  writing.  The 
translation,  by  Dr.  A.  S.   Rappoport,  while  in 
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the  main  well  done,  docs  not  flow  as  smoothty 
as  might  be  wished.  The  title  of  the  book  in 
the  original  is   "  De  Toule   Son    Amc." 

The  Riverman.  By  Stuart  Edward  White. 
Donbleday,  Page  &  Co.    j68  pp.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  tine,  vigorous,  virile  stoi^  of  logsing 
on  a  MicliiK.in  river.  The  hero,  a  river  has^,  is 
JndtKed  to  join  in  a  company  to  handle  all  the 
logs  produced  in  a  section  of  northern  Mich- 
igan. His  adventures  in  miniature  trusl-making 
and  in  gelling  his  "  goods  "  to  niarki.-l  arc  de- 
scribed with  strength.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
local  color  and  atmosphere,  and,  of  course,  at 
least  one  channing  woman.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Mr.  White's  literary  style  leaves  some- 
thing to  he  desired,  but  he  almost  atones  for 
this  lack  by  its  virility  and  niovemenl. 

The   Firing   Line.     By   Robert   W.   Chambers. 

Applctons.     450  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

This  story,  in  the  traditional  Chambers  style, 
n  »t  at  Palm  Ocach.  It  is  a  love  drama  inter- 
sperscd  with  description  of  bits  of  tropical 
scenery.  There  is  considerable  humor  and  lively 
dialogue,  but  those  who  admired  Mr.  Cham- 
bers' former  novel,  "The  Fighting  Chance,"  will 
not  find  this  lau'r  one  a  better,  story  or  more 
finished  piece  of  writing. 

Maurice  Guest.  By  Henry  Handel  Richardsoa 
Duflicid  &  Co.    562*  pp.    $1-50. 

This  novel  deals  with  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions in  the  life  of  musical  students  in  Germany. 
Maurice  Guest,  the  hero,  is  a  vounR  English- 
man who  is  .studying  in  Lripsic.  Hii  experi- 
ences and  advcnti:re5  are  presumably  typical  of 
those  which  are  likely  10  fall  10  the  lot  of  the 
average  young  foreigner  who  goes  to  the  Ger- 
man musical  center  to  study,  providing  he  has, 
as  wilt  no  doubt  be  the  case,  a  sentimental  mind 
and  an  ambitious  nature. 

Interplay.  By  Beatrice  Harraden.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  384  pp.  $i.5a 
The  central  idea  of  this  story  is  rather  a 
fresh  one.  .\n  unhappily  married  woman  elopes 
with  a  lover,  but  her  [iusl>and  refuses  to  divorce 
her  until  the  lover's  death.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  moraliring  r.nd  much  sprightly  wit  em- 
broidered around  the  general  theme,  which  is 
that  of  cf)»al  morality  for  men  and  women. 
There  is  discussion  of  all  the  "  woman  ques- 
Tions."  including  the  suffrage  right, 

The  Gates  of  Life.  By  Bram  Stoker.  New 
York;  Cupples  &  Leon  Company.  33a  pp. 
75  cents. 

This  is  (he  life  story  of  a  young  woman  who 
tries  the  working  %-alnc  of  the  theory  "that  the 
wrecking  (if  many  lives  may  lie  avoided  by  a 
woman's  taking  the  initiative  in  the  momentous 
question  of  marriage  proposals."  The  construc- 
tion and  style  arc  melodraiiLalic,  and  it  is  safe 


to  say  that  in  his  novels  Mr.  Stoker  tia»  eoi- 
erally  done  bcner  than  this. 

Tono-Bungay.    By  H.  G.  Wells.     Duffield  &  Co 

460  pp.    $1.50, 

Readers  of  the  romances,  essays,  and  scienii!i: 
studies  from  the  pen  of  that  prnjiAc  t^lL'a 
wntcr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  would  hardly  expwt 
him  to  write  a  nuvel  centered  in  the  fonuiMS  0! 
an  up-to-date  patent  medicine  promoter.  Yrt 
this  is  what  .Mr.  Wells  has  done,  and  he  seeeu 
to  wish  to  have  Ihe  work  regarded  as  his  moat 
serious  attempt  at  novel  writing.  His  publish- 
ers state  that  the  hook  was  begun  some  years 
ago  and  that  its  composition  has  occupied  all  of 
the  mtervening  time  not  (riven  up  to  oihtr 
work,— which  if  one  may  judjre  frcm  Ihe  tong 
list  of  Mr.  V\clls  recent  publications,  may  not 
after  all  have  been  very  much  in  Ihe  aggrexatt 
Those  who  take  up  "  Tonu-BunRay "  will  bf 
quite  likely  to  ^ead  it  throuRh  and  thev  win 
rind  It  a  vivacious  l-nglish  novel  of  Uic  familiar 
type,  dealing  with  the  life  o£   to-day. 

The  Money-changers.  By  Upton  Sinclair. 
Xew  York;  B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.  316  pp.  $i.5a 
The  history  of  the  panic  of  uyo^  has  been 
many  times  related  and  no  two  of  ihe  htstoriatii 
-leem  to  agree  in  assigning  the  precise  cause  of 
that  financial  disturbance.  The  mere-  matter  of 
n  on -agreement,  however,  does  ncrt  niake  the  ex- 
perts any  the  less  sure  of  their  ground  Mr 
Upton  Sinclair,  who  actually  saw  the  panic 
•■manufactured"  by  Wall  Street,  explains  the 
modus  operandi  in  his  story  "  The  Money- 
changers."* Mr.  Sinclair  has  spared  no  p.-uns 
to  assist  the  wayfaring  reader,  however  dull  of 
comprehension,  in  identifying  the  leading  fiic- 
urcs  in  his  story  with  the  fimuicial  maKiiatci  of 
the  niclropoiis.  So  many  familiar  details  culled 
from  the  yellow  journals  crowd  Mr.  Sinclair's 
p.iges  that  almost  any  Xcw  York  newsboy 
would  be  able  to  designate  the  particular  men  of 
"the  Street"  whom  Mr.  Sinclair  singles  out  as 
the  chief  conspirators  in  Ibc  machinations  that 
brought  about  our  last  panic.  Indeed,  one  some- 
times fails  to  See  why  it  is  necessary  to  cast  this 
material  in  novel  form  at  all.  since  it  has  al- 
ready been  exploited  so  extensively  by  the  daily 
press, 

The  Well  in  the  Desert     By  Adeline   Knapp. 

Century  Company.    329  pp.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  far  Southwest,  and  the 
best  part  of  it  is  a  description  of  the  desert.— 
the  real  .-Kmcrican  desert  that  is  known  only 
b>'  the  persistent  seekers  of  mining  claims  and 
certain  other  adventurous  spirits,  few  of  whom 
have  had  the  litcraty  skill  to  m.it«;  known  their 
discoveries  to  the  worid.  This  Sahara  of  our 
Southwest  has  its  oases  and  its  interesting  ani- 
mal life.  Among  the  strange  four-footed 
beasts  that  figure  in  Miss  Knapp's  story  is  one 
of  the  famous  camels  that  were  shipped  to  Ari- 
zona while  Jeff  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War. 
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and  that  he  ha»  found  sudt  a  man  in  Mr. 
Wkkcr*ham,  of  New  York,  is  beyond  all 
question.  Mr.  Meyer,  who  is  rtapixjinted 
from  the  furmcr  cahinet  and  kucs  Irom  the 
Post  Office  Uepariincnt  tn  that  i»f  the  Navy, 
brinip*  In  Ins  new  place  the  t|iiali(ies  uf  a  sys 
teinalic  and  highly  trained  iru'nd.  v*ith  expe- 
rience and  skill  in  public  administration,  and 


nON.   FKANKUN    U  VtAGU. 
(Nrw  Svrretarj  gf  th«  Treuoirr.t 


H  a  f^rneral  knuwiedge  of  tlie  problems  with 
H  which  he  \\\\\  have  to  deal.  Mr.  Meyer  has 
^     the  hahit  of  exceeding  expectations  in  c\'ery- 

thing   he   undertakes;  without    making  any 

fuss  about  it. 


I 


BallfKotir, 


Mr.  Hitchcock,  as  Postmaster- 
Gcnerat,  hast  the  advantage  of 
kiiQwinK  the  Department  from 
recfnt  «cr\'Icc  a"!  Assistant  Postmxstcr-Gcn- 
eral,  and  he  has  the  further  advantapc  of 
knowing:  men  and  conditions  in  all  parts  of 
the  countr>',  so  that  he  will  deal  efficiently 
and  rapidly  with  a  great  variety  of  matters 
that  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 


the  chief  of  a  departmtrnt  whose  activtUP 
pervade  every  county  and  Cfiw-n<hip  af  6 
United  States.  Mr.  Balltngrr,  whn  a  tV 
new  Secretary  of  the  Intrn'iir 
hntnc  i^  at  Seattle.  i\  ib  fnr  a  : 
sioner  of  the  CjcneriU  I^ind  *  )iii^«  iinor; 
President  Roosevelt,  and  has  ranic!  z,  irrr 
reputation  as  judge,  as  ranyor  - 

author  of  law  boolts,  and  a«  p ^  :,...mO 

oi'tiwn.     Mr.  NageU  of  St.   Louis,  in  lik: 
manner,  is  the  typical  lawj-er  of  'V 
siunal  and  cK'ic  standing,  identiit' 
latinnal   proprcss,   an*l    cniini-ml\     Ji: 
ihe  positinn  so  ably  filled  b\    Mr.    Si 
the  last  cabinet.    It  i*  evident  that  the  awn- 
iiy  has  been  pIe.Tsed  with  the   r.-f-nt'-n  I" 
President  Taft  of  the  veteran    ^ 
Agriculture.     Mr.  Wilson  has  Iim'.-.i  n;^  ^ 
sition  for  some  twelve  years,  and   be  sctsni 
tieslined   to  enjoy  the  distinction   of   hxrinc 
served  in  a  cabinet  position  fnr  n  luoiEcr  pe- 
riod tlian  any  other  man  in  our  histury. 


Some 
Hrliring 

u*rest.     It 
hiter   Mr. 


The  further  careers  of  the  obi- 
net  ofi;cers  who  retire  from  puUtr 
life  will  be  noted  w-irh  kindly  Jn- 
has  l>cen  rumored  that  sooner  or 
Straus  and   Mr.   Hacon    may  be 
sent  by  Mr.  Taft  to  represent  us  in  ftirr-ipi 
countries.     Mr.    Cortelyoii    Is    expe<-tcd    t" 
take  the  head  of  a  lariie  <]ua>i-piibltc  ct>rpora- 
tion  in  \cw  York.      Sir.  Hoiiaparte,  whether 
in  office  or  out  of  it,  is  ulways  a   factor  tn 
political  reform  movements  and  an  ornament 
to  his  city  and  State.     Gen.  Luke  Wright 
leaves  the  War  IX'partmcnt  after  a  career 
so  useful  and  distinguished  that  his  State  nf 
Tennessee  may  well  account  him    Its   fore- 
most citizen.     The  yount,'est  member  of  the 
recent  cabinet  was   Mr.   Ciarlield,  and    few 
men  in  our  current  public  life  have  rendered 
service  more   cffectiw   or   memorable.       He 
came   to  Washinfrton   from   practicing   law 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  wke  a  place  on   the 
CiWl    Service   Commission,    and    he    became 
head  of  the  Bureau  nf  Corporations  when 
the  new  Depnrtment  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor was  est,iblished.     President  Roosevelt,  a 
few  days  Ivfore  his   retirement   from  office, 
singled  out  Mr.  Garfield  .is  in  the  highest 
sense  representing  "  the  tj-pe  of  what  a  j^od 
public  servant  should  be,"  and  referred   to 
him  as  one  of  the  most  capable  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  who  had  ever  filled  that  oflice. 
It  is  one  nf  the  fortunate  things  about  th? 
conditions  of  our  American  life  that  men  like 
these  who  leave  ofSce  v.ith  Mr.  Roosevelt  all 
have  before  them  ample  spheres  of  usefulness 


MR.   TArr   AND   lliri   CAUJ.M.r    AT   TIIU  hXl-XUTIVK   OfKlCK. 

<At  th«  Pmtdmt's  Mt  are  Ucmra.  Mni-Voafli.  Wirht^ntuin),  Mfy<>r,  Wltsim,  and  Nagvl;  on  hiti  fight  an 
JllAurs.  Knox,  iMrktasoti.  Illtrticock.  and  Balllncer.t 


as  citizens,  nnd  rh.it  c.ipable  men  in  this 
country*  may  pass  freely  from  public  to  pri- 
vate life  and  vice  vrr*a  with  easy  .idaptabilitv, 
wirhnuf  their  being  too  much  missed  from  tlic 
ranks  of  officialdom,  or  impairment  of  the  suc- 
cess and  happiness  of  their  personal  careers. 

„  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  period,  a  rc- 

atatidardain  marlcahly  large  number  of  men  of 
F»a*tatoptm.  j^-gjj  character  and  exceptional  at- 
tainments have  been  hrnught  into  subordinate 
public  positions.  Naturally  some  of  these, 
particularly  those  holding  ihe  rank  of  as- 
sistant secretaries,  will  have  made  place  for 
new  men.  But  the  standard  of  efficiency  and 
zeal  that  lias  been  fixed  will  undoubtedly  be 
maintained,  and  the  remarkable  development 
of  the  scientific  services  of  the  Government, 
under  scholars  and  experts,  will  find  in  Mr. 
Taft  the  safltc  support  and  encouragement 
that  it  has  had  in  -Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  for  example,  is  full 
of  brilliant  scientific  experts  who  have  made 
the  work  of  that  department  the  wonder  and 


the  envy  of  the  wludc  world.  A  similar  evo- 
lution has  been  bruuglic  about  in  other  de- 
partments and  branches  of  government  work; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  efficient  scientific 
personnel  of  tliesc  public  services  will  not  be 
changed  with  the  incoming  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent. The  President  and  the  cabinet  chiefs 
alike  must  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
experienced  and  briUiant  workers  in  subordi- 
nate places  for  the  results  that  will  reflect 
lasting  credit  upon  the  new  men  at  the  top. 
In  some  bureaus  and  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ser\'ice.  the  process  of  moderniza- 
tion is  as  yet  far  from  complete,  and  thus 
Mr.  Ballinger  and  others  will  be  under  the 
painful  nccpssitj'  of  trying  to  introduce  new 
men  and  new  ways  where  old  men  and  old 
ways  obstruct  the  public  business.  If  the 
Government  had  arranged  a  system  of  pen- 
sions or  retiring  allowances  for  public  serv- 
ants who  have  outiivxd  their  usefulness,  the 
process  of  putting  efficiency  into  every  detail 
of  the  public  business  would  not  involve  so 
many  disagreeable  incidents. 
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Inaumira- 


Federal  oStceit.) 

Tlic  spectacular  features  of  in 
auguraiion  day  are  oi  mure  ini 
portanci'  to  the  citizens  of  Wash 
Ingion  than  to  people  elsewhere.  The 
weather  oi  early  March  is  precarious  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  inauguration 
day  is  a  bad  time  for  street  pageants  and  out 
of-door  celebrations.  Last  month  Washing- 
ton was  visited  with  tlie  worst  storm  of  tin- 
season  on  the  very  day  when  good  wcathfr 
was  of  all  things  most  desired.  Mr.  Taft 
was  obliged  to  depart  from  traditional  cu> 
lorn  and  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  in 
the  Senate  chamber  rather  than  on  the  tem- 
porary platform  erected  at  the  cast  entrance 
to  the  Capitol.  Scores  of  trains  carrying  in- 
auguration visitors  were  stalled  cm  tlieir  wa\ 
to  Washinnton,  and  the  hardship,  disappoint 
ment,  and  loss  due  to  the  severity  of  the 
storm  were  very  great.  The  old-time  argu- 
ments for  a  change  in  the  date  have  l»cen  re- 
vived, and  there  Is  much  advocac}'  of  thr 
adoption  of  April  30  as  the  time  for  begin- 
ning administrations  and  marking  the  terms 
tnf  Congress.  It  should  he  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  reason  for  this  agitation 


lies  In  the  fact  that  Mardi  4  i&  an  unsuioiblr 
.liite   for  a  street  pageant.      On    the  otbtr 
hand,    it    is   proper    to    raise    the    quotkia 
whether  inauguration  day  is  a  good  time  for 
the  sort  of  celebration   iliat   has   srraduilti 
I'omc  into  vogue  at  Wa.vhington.     Itjc  Fed 
eral    City    lacks    acci>tnnioiJacions    inr    the 
crciHds  that  arc  impelled  tn  attend  inauttara 
TiVms,   and    nothing    happens,    even    tn  ffftH 
ur.ither.  that  sufikicntly  rewards  mostnf  ||r 
•rrangrrs   who   are   deluded    into    suptMHUq; 
ihat  the  <x'i.-asion  has  something  of  rarr  V 
term  or  value  to  offer  them.     Street  |*  n 
in   the  L'nitcd   States  are   not   often   pii 
'■■m;uc.    and    fur   most    inaugiiratlnn    vi 

vcn  in  the  best  of  weather,  theic  ts  rwtl 
'"  sec  but  a  large  number  of  men  mai 

lown  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  reallp, 
trresting  things  are  those  that  in  the  n:.ti 
■  )l  the  case  can  be  witnessed  only  bj-  - 
\nred  few.  Washington  ha*  hecome  tu,  i.r,v; 
tir'ul  a  city,  and  It  is  so  ^vell  worthy  of  a  vja't 
'  \  all  patriotic  Americans,  that  it  ought  M 
'  f-ase  to  do  itself  injustice  by  tr>inn  to  luie 
iininanageablc  crowds  to  an  experience  of  di*- 
'  unitort  and  disappointment  on  inauguration 
day.  There  was  a  large  military  parade  on 
March  4.  in  spite  of  the  suffering  entailed  b)' 
snow,  sleet,  rain,  slush,  and  harsh  winds ;  but 
}icnceforth  these  efforts  ar  pageantry  should 
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ihings  in  law  and  custom  havr  hecorac  ad-  aHministrarion  will  insun-  husioett  stabi'lirt 

justtd  TO  the  4rh  of  March  as  the  date  for    by  malcing  it  dear  what  rhiriics  may  be  dooe 

beginning  Presidential  and  Congrcssioiial  and  what  things  may  not  he  done  by  cdf- 
terms,  that  there  is  only  the  remotest  likeli  potations  engaged  in  intcpitate  commmc 
hood  of  any  change  for  a  long  time  to  come.    He  puts  it  as  follows: 

The  woric  of  formulating  into  pr;!  v^ 

such  changes    is  cre-iiuc  work  of  .t 

order,  anil  rt-vjuiroi  all  the  deli'.,  -  .j^ 

III  Uic  interval.     !  l>clicvc  thnt  ;, 
It-  l»r  proposed  are  ju^t  a*  iicc>  h  ... 

tccSton  of  Irsitimaic  business  as  in  :i  ., 

of  Ihc  reforms  which  proptrrlv  lK-;»r  ,. 
my  predcccsKT. 


Mr,  Taflt 

£xe*H*i>t 

»  ma  bit 


ffco^  «»«    Tb''  "''^t  pan  of  the  a<Iii  rcss  dcait 

bS^^::^.^.  "'",*;  ^'^^  '"'*^.  Mu«tio,i.  an^  «> 

shall  refer  to  it   in  a  later 
graph.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.    Ti 


aii 


Mr.  Taft's  inaugural  address  was 

a  wise,  temperate,  and  adequate 

State  paper,  fully  meeting  all  rea- 
expectations.  For  example,  those 
who  felt  that  Mr.  Taft  should  recognize  and 
maintain  the  policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  found 
in  the  very  opening  paragraphs  of  the  in- 
augural address  a  frank  and  straightforward 
announcement  in  the  following  language: 
The  office  of  an  inaugural  address  is  to  give 

a  summary  outline  ot  the  main  policies  of  the      .  .  _ -  «.,    u- - 

new  Admiiiisiraiion.  so  far  as  they  can  lie  aiitici-  dares  that  the  prime  motive  in  the  makini'  ai 
paled.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  a  tariff  bill  is  taxation  and  tlic  sccuriiiv  thtno 
advisers  of  my  distinguished  predecessor  and  as    hv  nf  n  n>v^niio    ^r,A  K.  ^,^^   j  uwre- 

such  to  hold  up  his  h.inds  Tn  the  reforms  he      -*   °^  ?  revenue,  and  he  proceed 
\\m  initiated.     1  should  be  untrue  to  nivsclf.  to 
my  promises,  and  to  the  declarations  of  tlic  parly 

rJatform  upon  which  1  was  elected  1"  nHicc  if 
did  not  make  Ihc  mainlciiance  and  cnforctniciU 
of  those  reforms  a  most  important  feature  of  my 
administnuion.  They  were  dirt-ctcd  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  lawlessness  .ind  nhust's  of  power 
r  of  the  great  combinations  of  capital  invested  in 
railroads  and  in  industrial  ctitct prises  carrying 
on  interstate  commerce.    The  steps  which  my 

fircdcccssor  tmik  and  the  legislation  passed  on 
lis  recommendation  have  accomplisiicd  mucli. 
have  caused  a  general  halt  in  the  vicious  policies 
which  created  popular  alarm,  and  have  brought 
about  in  the  business  affected  a  much  higher  re- 
gard for  cti-sting  law. 

To  render  the  reforms  lasting,  however,  and 
to  secure  at  the  same  time  freedom  from  alarm 
on  the  part  of  those  pursuing  proper  and  pro- 
gressive   business    methods    further    legislative       ,,       ,       ,  ,  ,  .  --.    . 
and  executive  action  is  needed.    Relief  of  the    f^***-  sliould  be  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of 
railroads  from  certain  restrictions  of  the  ami-    bonds,  and  he  intimates  that  It  may  prove  best 

to  deal  with  the  larger  system  of  river 
provement  in  the  same  wav. 


a  revenue,  and  ne  proceeds  to  justify 
the  enlargement  of  public  income  tin  ihe 
ground  that  "  the  scope  of  u  modern  govern 
ment  in  what  it  can  and  ought  to  accomplish 
for  its  people  has  be<-n  widened  far  beyood 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  old  laisjez 
faire  school  of  political  writers."  As  exam- 
ples of  such  a  widening  of  scope,  Mr.  Taft 
notes  ( I )  the  use  of  scientific  C3ti>erimenrs  and 
the  spread  of  popular  information  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  (2)  the  super- 
vision of  railways  and  industrial  combina- 
tions; (3)  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  for 
conservation  of  resources  as  those  relating  to 
forests,  waterway  improvement,  reclaiming 
of  arid  lands,  and  the  like.  A  permanent  im- 
provcnwnt  like  the  Panama  Canal,  Mr.  Taft 


trust  law  has  been  urged  by  my  predecessor  and 
will  be  urged  by  me.  On  the  other  band,  the 
Administration  is  pledged  to  legislation  locking 
to  a  propiT  Federal  supervision  and  restriction 
to  prevent  excessive  issues  of  bonds  and  stocks 
by  companies  owning  and  operating  interstate 
commerce  railroads. 


mv 


JlltO 

CmUoI  of 
CorpomtliM*. 


We  are  promised  Mr.  Taft's  defi- 
nite su^estions  in  his  regular 
message  next  December  on 
changes  in  the  anti-trust  and  interstate  com- 
merce laws, — including  some  plans  for  rear- 
ranging tlic  work  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Tlie  need 
of  such  chances  has  become  fully  recognized, 
and  Mr.  Taft  and  his  strong  legal  advisers 
are  especially  well  qualified  to  work  out  these 
desired  refomw.  Mr.  Taft  expresses  the 
hope  that  these  proposed  amendments  nf  the 
law  and  rearrangement  of  the  machinery  of 


0^        Anotlier  expenditure  of  gorem- 
theMatfcMt  rncnt  regarded  by  Mr.  Taft  as 
"*     necessary,  is  to  meet  "  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  proper  army,  a  proper  navy, 
and  suitable  fortifications  upon  the  mainland* 
of  the  United  States  and  in  its  dependencies." 
Tlie  new  President's  views  upon  the  size  and 
organization  of  rhe  army  and  the  relation  of 
the  militia  to  national  defense,  were  fully 
matured  during  his  ser\'ice  as  Secretary  of 
War,    It  is  highly  important  to  know  what 
Mr.  Taft  thinks  about  the  navy,  and  it  is 
well  to  quote  his  own  language: 

\M».it  has  been  said  of  (he  army  may  be 
aflirmed  in  e\'cn  a  more  empltalic  way  of  the 
navy.  A  modern  navy  cannot  be  improvised.  It 
must  be  bnilt  and  in  existence  when  the  rmer- 
(tency  arises  which  calU  for  its  use  and  opera- 
tion.   My  distinguished  predecessor  has  in  many 


I 

I 
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speoclits  and  mcssaRcs  set  out  with  great  force 
and  stritcinK  lanffuagc  the  iircessiiy  for  mairi- 
laininfir  a  stronK  navy  commensurate  witli  the 
coast  line,  the  Govcrnmcnral  resources,  and  the 
forciRn  trade  of  our  nation ;  anrt  I  wish  In  re- 
iterate atl  the  rrasnits  wlilcli  he  lias  presented 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  strong 
navy  a*  the  best  consur^'ator  of  our  peace  with 
other  nations  and  the  be*t  means  of  seciirttig 
respect  for  the  assertion  uf  our  rights,  ihc  de- 
fense of  our  interests,  and  the  exercise  of  our 
influence  in  international  matters. 

^^  In  sentences  as  firm  and  un- 
BH  Aiietfwito  equivocal  as  any  that  have  ever 
been  written  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Taft  proceeds  to  arRuc  that  whereas  our 
whole  aim  and  object  is  to  promote  the  reign 
of  peace,  law,  and  harmony  in  tlic  world,  wc 
shall  help  for\vard  the  cause  of  peace  and 
arbitration  much  more  cfiEecttvely  by  havin^r 
a  navy  commensurate  with  our  position 
among  the  leading  nations.  Having  stated 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  bases  his  views, 
he  sums  up  as  follows : 

For  these  reasons  the  expenses  of  the  army 
and  na\^  and  of  coast  defenses  should  always 
he  considered  as  something  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  pay  for,  and  they  should  not  be  cut 
nfl  through  mere  consideration  of  economy. 
Oar  Government  is  able  lo  afford  a  buiiablc 
army  and  a  suitable  navy.  It  may  maintain 
them  -without  the  slightest  danger  to  the  Repub- 


lic or  the  cause  of  free  iitslitulions.  and  fear  of 
addilioiial  Taxation  ought  not  to  change  a  proper 
policy  in  tliis  regard. 

(Kfantmnt  Upon  the  subject  of  Asiatic  im- 

oii^'*KXa    tnigralion,  the  President  clearly 

ga  ufl».   gjgj^  jj^jjj  ^.p  ought  to  minimize 

in  cvcrj-  way  the  evils  aristnn  from  the  bring- 
ing here  of  an  alien  population  that  cannot 
be  assimilated;  and  it  is  to  l»e  inferred  that 
he  fully  grasps  the  broad  and  sound  reasons 
why  the  Pacific  Coast  does  not  wish  to  change 
the  nature  of  its  civilization  by  permitting 
a  large  influx  of  Asiatic  laborers.  But  Mr. 
Tait  holds  that  we  should  accomplish  our 
objects  with  the  least  possible  offense  ro  the 
Rovcrnments  of  Japan  and  China,  and  de- 
plores local  outrages  upon  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese imniijirants.  As  a  much-needed  remedy. 
Mr.  Taft  asks  Congress  to  pass  a  law  con- 
ferring full  jurisdiction  upon  the  federal 
courts  in  all  cases  involving  the  violation  of 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign governments.  "It  puts  our  Govern- 
ment in  a  pusillanimous  position,"  says  Mr. 
Taft.  "  to  make  definite  engagements  to  pro- 
tect aliens,  and  then  to  excu.se  the  failure  to 
perform  those  engagements  by  an  explana- 
tion that  the  dut)'  to  keep  them  is  in  Slates  or 
cities  not  within  our  control." 
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«aMf«r>  ^''"*  "^^^  remarks  that  one  of  the 
jgjaaulu  rcfonns  to  be  carried  out  during 
iin/«nu.  Y^'^  administration  is  a  change  in 
our  moncta'y  and  banking  laws.  He  con- 
fidently expects  that  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  monetary  commission  will 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem 
that  has  many  intncate  and  difficult  phases. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Mr.  Taft  also 
asks  the  inccmi.ig  Congress  to  "  promptly 
fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form and- pass  a  proper  postal  savings  bank 
bill."  He  sums  up  the  reasons  tor  this  in 
four  or  five  sentences  that  state  tlic  case  con 
vincingly. 

c^»dm/M  '"  ^^  dosing  hours  of  the  Six- 
«/ Oitf      ticth  Congress  a  hopeful  attempt 

ing  mail  subsidies  to  ocean  lines,  with  a  vieiA' 
to  bringing  about  direct  commercial  relations 
between  our  country  and  South  Aniprica  and 
the  Asiatic  countries.  The  bill  was  defeated 
by  only  three  votes.  Mr.  Taft,  two  days 
after  this  test,  declared  strongly  in  his  ad- 
dress in  favor  of  the  development  of  our 
trade  relations  through  the  establishment  of 
direct  steamship  lines,  and  called  attention  to 
other  means  by  which  our  foreign  trade  could 
be  safeguarded  and  enlarged.  Upon  the 
Panama  Canal,  tlie  address  restates  Mr. 
Taft's  well  known  views  as  referred  to  in 
these  pages  last  month  on  his  return  from  his 
recent  trip  to  the  Isthmus.  He  stands  by 
the  situation  as  it  is,  with  confidence  and  de- 
liberate emphasis.  He  promises  to  put  the 
whole  energy  of  the  administration  behind 
the  rapid  completion  of  the  work.  It  may 
be  worth  while  incidentally  to  refer  our  read- 
ers to  an  article  written  for  us  by  Mr.  Forbes 
Lindsay,  to  be  found  in  tliis  number  of  the 
Revitw,  whjefa  explains  with  great  clearnes-; 
and  some  dtjoll  just  what  the  present  canal 
plans  are  ai#  why  they  are  preferable  to 
those  of  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  sea- 
.level  canal. 

7*»  Semth  '^*  most  elaborate  section  of 
ait4  tta       Mr.  Taft's  inaugural  address  is 

''^""'*  devoted  to  a  statement  of  his 
views  upon  the  political  and  racial  situation 
in  the  South.  For  years  past,  Republican 
platforms  have  threatened  the  South  with  a 
reduction  of  representation  in  Congress  on 
the  ground  of  negro*  disfranchisement.  Wc 
have  frequently  in  these  paces  pointed  out 
the  insincerity  of  such  platform  demands  and 
threats,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Republican 


congresses  do  not  pay  the  smallest  tttzimco 
to  those  who  would  proceed  against  the  SoutS 
on  such  lines.  Mr.  Taft's  discussion  of  liv 
situation  is  eminently  just  suid  sensible.  Mr 
docs  not  disapprove  of  Southern  laws  whicr 
lake  the  franchise  away  from  the  ignorant  a- 
the  vicious.  He  declares,  however,  that  sui^i 
laws  should  have  just  and  equal  enforcenicni, 
M  that  the  competent  negro  may,  at  least  ia 
the  near  future,  feel  that  the  Fifteendi 
Amendment  is  fully  respected. 


MagntwM 

and 


As  to  appointing  negroes  to  oi- 
off^H^ti^.  ^^^^  ^f  jj^^j^  distinguished  mra 
any  appuintiacnt  tu  office  from  junong  thcit 
number  Is  properly  taken  as  an  encoun^ 
mait  and  appreciation  of  tlicir  progrca  anJ 
this  just  policj-  shall  be  pursued."  Upon  the 
policy,  howc\Tr,  of  appointing  negroes  to  of- 
fices in  the  South,  Mr.  Taft  proceeds  in  the 
following  language : 

But  h  may  well  admit  nf  doubt  whether  ta 
the  case  of  any  race  an  api>ointment  of  one  of 
their  number  to  a  local  urticc  in  a  cummunit; 
in  which  the  race  feeling  ia  so  widespread  anil 
Hcutc  as  to  inlcrftrrc  with  the  case  and  facilu] 
with  which  the  local  govcmment  businrs<i  can  be 
done  by  the  appointee  is  of  sufficient  benefit  hj 
w.iy  of  encouragement  to  the  race  to  outweid^ 
ihe^  recurrence  and  increase  of  race  feelinjt 
wiiicli  such  an  appointment  is  likely  to  cngeoder. 
'nierefore,  the  Kxccutive  in  reco^nizine  ihe 
negro  race  by  app^jintments  must  exercise  a 
cireful  discretion  not  thereby  to  do  it  more  harm 
th.'m  good.  On  (he  other  hand,  we  must  be  care 
fill  not  to  encourage  the  mere  pretence  of  race 
feelinff  manufactured  in  the  interest  of  indi- 
vidualpolilical  ambition. 

PersonaUy  I  have  not  the  slightest  race  preju- 
dice or  feeling,  and  recognition  of  its  existence 
only  awakens  in  my  heart  a  deeper  sympathy 
for  those  who  have  to  bear  it  or  suffer  from  it. 
and  I  question  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which  fi 
likely  to  incicase  it. 

M^oiff.^^»  i^.  's  a  •"«»»''«  W  suppose  that 
ftin^  Mr.  laft  IS  less  considerate  of 
^^'  tlie  negro  race  than  was  Ins  prede- 
cessor. Nor  is  it  true,  on  the  other  hand 
that  Mr.  Taft  is  more  considerate  of  South- 
ern white  sentiment  than  was  Mr.  Roosevelt 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  race  feeling  is  easily 
[dayed  upon,  and  when  it  is  aroused,  it  knows 
no  restraint  and  will  listen  to  no  reason.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  began  by  appointing  Southern 
Democrats  to  office  against  the  protest  of  Mr. 
Kanna  and  the  Republican  organ Izatton.  A 
little  later  on.  two  or  three  incidents,  purely 
accidental  and  involvinc  no  question  of  pol- 
icy, aroused  Southern  white  sentiment  against 
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Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  gave  him  a  correspond- 
ing popularity  with  the  colored  race.  But  still 
later  on  the  Brownsville  affair,  which  came 
up-to  the  President  by  way  of  army  routine 
as  a  matter  of  military  discipline  pure  and 
simple,  was  exploited  as  a  race  affair,  and  it 
seems  to  have  turned  almost  every  negro  in 
the  country  against  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Crum  as  collector  of  the 
port  at  Charleston  was  involved  in  much 
misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  South 
Carolina  had  made  Dr.  Crum  head  of  t]";e 
negro  department  in  the  Charleston  Expo- 
sition, and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  appointing  him 
collector,  believed  that  he  was  doing  what 
the  South  would  understand  and  approve  of. 
The  differences  that  arose  about  this  appoint- 
ment were  regrettable.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  fewer  appointments  of  negroes  to  office 
than  did  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Taft  under- 
stands the  situation  thoroughly;  he  wishes  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  both  races  in 
the  South;  he  is  playing  no  game  of  politics 
in  that  section,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  well 
for  both  races  and  for  the  country  ax  large  if 
his  fairness  and  iarge-mindedness  are  wholly 
recognized.  His  appointment  of  a  white  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Crum  is  for  the  best  interest 
of  both  races. 


Labor 
and 


In  a  concluding  section  of  his 
address,  Mr.  Taft  reviews  the 
njun  ona.  gu^stantial  gains  for  workingmen 
made  through  the  administration  of  his  pre- 
decessor, as  respects  employers'  liability,  child 
labor,  and  so  on,  and  declares  his  purpose  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  wage-workers  in  every 
way  in  his  power.  He  does  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  to  remove  from  the  courts  the  dis- 
cretion to  grant  injunctions  In  labor  disputes 
would  benefit  either  labor  or  industrial  so- 
ciety in  general,  nor  does  he  believe  in  legal- 
izing the  secondary  boycott.  Upon  all  these 
questions  Mr.  Taft's  opinions  have  been  thor- 
oughly matured ;  and  that  he  is  both  just  and 
disinterested  In  his  sympathies  is  the  belief  of 
almost  every  intelligent  man  in  the  country. 

j^f^  Taking  Mr.  Taft's  inaugural  ad- 
aa  HiaParti/'a  dress  as  3  whole,  it  is  not  only  a 
xfionan .  |m,[j  ^^^j  practical  manifesto  of 
his  working  views  as  a  contemporary  states- 
man, but  it  also  expresses  remarkably  well 
the  constructive  views  and  policies  that  char- 
acterize the  Republican  party  in  its  aims  and 
plans  as  the  party  now  in  power.  If  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  lives  up  to  Mr.  Taft's 
program  in  good  faith,  it  will  merely  meet  its 


obligations,  in  view  of  its  strong  Republican 
majorities  in  both  Houses.  If  it  thwarts  Mr. 
Taft,  and  falls  far  short  of  the  last  Repub- 
lican platform  and  of  Mr.  Taft's  inaugural 
program,  the  country  will  probably  elect  a 
Democratic  house  next  year. 

yifm  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  de- 
the  Leaders  sired  co-operation  between  the 
o-operate     pj-gsijenj  gnj  ^\^^  ng^  Congress 

must  depend  upon  a  very  small  number  of 
men,  as  the  Houses  are  now  organized.  In 
the  Senate,  the  large  Republican  majority  is 
managed  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island. 
If  his  views  should  coincide  with  those  of 
Mr.  Taft,  and  he  should  work  toward  the 
same  public  ends,  there  could  be  no  success- 
ful obstruction  in  the  Senate.  For  example, 
Mr.  Taft  favors  a  large  navy,  while  Senator 
Hale,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee, 
opposes  the  administration's  policy.  But 
Mr.  Hale's  power  is  wholly  derived  from 
such  countenance  as  he  may  obtain  from  Mr. 
Aldrich.  Mr.  Taft  at  the  present  moment 
is  strongly  committed  to  a  tariff  revision  that 
shall  be  more  than  nominal.  As  the  Senate 
is  organized,  it  can  be  counted  upon  to  pass 
the  tariff  bill  in  any  form  that  Mr.  Taft 
may  favor,  provided  only  that  this  has  the 
full  support  of  Mr.  Aldrich.  Mr.  Taft  is 
the  last  man  to  suppose  that  either  House  of 
Congress  is  under  obligation  to  take  orders 
from  the  Executive.  But  if  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  harmony  in  the  Republican  party,  it 
is  obvious  enough  that  it  would  be  fortunate 
for  the  party  and  the  country  if  the  Presi- 
dent, who  best  represents  Republican  senti- 
ment and  policy,  should  find  himself  cordially 
supported  by  Congress  leaders  whose  co-op- 
eration could  give  prompt  effect  to  all  that 
the  party  has  pledged  itself  to  perform  for 
the  country. 

The  House     ^^    publish    elsewhere    m    this 
and  Its       number  an  article  criticizing  the 

Methods.  ^  ..L    J      i    I    -         L      ■ 

present  method  or  domg  busmess 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  another 
defending  that  method.  The  attack  is  by 
Governor  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  who  had, 
until  his  election  as  Governor,  been  serving 
for  a  good  many  years  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. The  article  in  defense  of  the  system 
is  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  for  more  than  a 
dozen  years  represented  the  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, District  at  Washington.  The  upshot 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  without  a  rather 
drastic  set  of  rules  and  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
power  vested  in  the  Speaker,  it  would  be 
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hard  to  get  Uusincis  done  in  so  large  a  bwly 
as  the  HuusE  uf  Representatives.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  any  restrictive  iy^ 
tem  has  a  tendency  to  betxune  rutliless,  and 
any  lodgment  of  arbitrary  power  has  a  like 
tendency  toward  arrogance  and  star-chamber 
methods.  Mr.  Cannon,  as  there  was  ever>' 
reason  to  expect,  was  promptly  re-elected  as 
Speaker,  when  the  new  Congre*.s  met  in  spe- 


Cop>rttftil.  I'tOK,  by  I'u-h  Wvt-.  *«•  V. 

HON.  LUAUI'  CLARK,  UV   M tSt<OL'Kl. 

(Li^di^r  of  Ibe  I>ettK>cniU  In  tho  llotuc.) 

dal  session  on  March  15.  Tlie  attack  upon 
the  rules  was,  however,  partially  successful. 

ft  tiisna      R*"P»*^''C'«"    members    made    no 

for        iiKht  ;igainst   Mr.  Cannon's  re- 

N,wBut*..    pi^^jjon,  but  when  Mr.   Halzeil 

moved  that  the  new  Congress  be  govcnicd 
by  the  previously  existing  rules,  thirty-one 
Republican  members  joined  with  the  Demo- 
crats and  defeated  the  motion.  Mr.  Champ 
Clark,  the  Democratic  leader,  then  made  a 
motion  embodying  I'n  a  general  way  the  views 
of  the  Democrat*!  and  the  Republican  in- 
surgents. His  moticm  provided  for  adoptini; 
the  rules  of  the  last  Congress  for  use  in  the 
present  special  session,  with  cenain  excep- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  excep- 
tions called   for  die  direct  ejection  by  the 


House  (if  its  own  committee 

sisi  of  fifteen  members.      Bt- 

committee  on  rules  for  current  p 

committee  v*'ns  to  rrpon  c<»  f*"- 

December  upon  the  whole 

revision.     XIr.  Clark's   mc 

tliort/xd  the  Speaker  to  ap(i 

Ways  .tnil  *  ' 

mirtees  01 

hills, — ^requirm^.  ii*>«evcr,    i 

r-hould  appoint  no  other  comi. 

tXrthrr  instnicted  by  resolution  ot  ^  11 


Th4 

ntigtutld 
4ntparf<nci>ra. 


If  Mr.  Clark's  motion  lia 
vailed,  the  whole  batr! 
surgcnts  against  the  ; 
tem  would  have  been  won.  It  . 
served  that  M r.  Clark's  cnoix . : 
undertake  directly  to  chnngc  the  rulr 
rather  to  diminish  the  power  of  rtu-  > 
and  to  provide  a  method  which  w 
certainly  insure  many  ultimate  chai.f^r-v. 
defeat  of  Mr.  Clark's  proposal  led  m  iIk 
offering  of  a  compromise  motion  by 
Fitzgerald,  a  DcmtKrat  from  New 
Mr.  Fitrgcrald's  amendments  of  the 
u'cre  carried,  and  thus  tlic  liituaiiun  stsaili 
for  the  present.  Under  the  old  rules,  w 
bill  was  reported  favorably  by  a  com 
it  took  its  place  on  the  calendar.  But  con- 
sideration of  the  hill  by  the  Hou$«  could  onlj 
be  obtained  by  unanimous  consent.  No  mcai- 
her  who  rose  in  his  place  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  consideration  of  a  bill  could 
secure  recognition  or  be  permitted  to  offer 
Iiis  motion  unless  he  had  previously  explained 
the  matter  to  the  Speaker  and  obi.ifned  a 
promise  of  recognition  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  successful  amendment  docs  aw*ay 
with  the  need  of  asking  the  Speaker's  pre- 
vious consent.  Another  Fitzgerald  amend- 
ment gives  effect  to  what  is  called  "  Calen- 
dar Wednesday,"  a  plan  under  which  hill* 
on  the  calendar  can  be  taken  up  rapidly  each 
Wednesday  in  their  regular  order.  Under 
tlie  system  that  has  prevailed,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  stop  debate  on  a  measure  by  order* 
ing  what  is  known  as  the  "  previous  qucs- 
tinn,"  which,  if  successful,  brings  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  a  final  vote.  A  third  Fitzgerald 
amendment  renders  it  permissible  to  order 
a  hill  sent  back  to  its  committee  after  the 
previous  question  has  been  moved.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  this  cliange  arc  that  the 
recommitment  of  a  bill  may  secure  for  it  cer- 
tain changes  which  would  render  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  could  vote  lur  it  if  it 
v^Tre  somewhat  amended.    The  Speaker  and 
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AMENDING  TQE  RUl^S. 


Thf  liulft 

itntf  the 

Tutlff  8iH. 


liis  frienJs  ileclare  themselves  entirely  satis-  terminable   tariff  discussion,  with   local   in- 

/ied  with  the  Fitzgerald  amendments.  terests  rii  all  kinds  (ightinn  and  log-rolling, 

and  with  n  tendency  in  uhscurc  the  lar^^er 

The   chief   practical    bearing   of  issues  involved   in   making  a  tariff   for  the 

the  whole  business  just  now  has  counfr\'  a?,  a  whole.     The  perception  ot  this 

to   do   with   the  cnnsiderarion   of  fact  hns  had  a  gmjd  deal  to  do  with  mixlerat- 

rhe   tariff   bill.      Mr.    Fitzgerald    and    other  r  '  the  zeal  of  many  wht>  would  have  been 

Democratic  who  joined  him  in  breaking  away  plad  otherwise  to  see  Mr.  Cannon  and  his 

from    Mr,  Champ   Clark   and    the   regular  system  radically  defeated.     Mr.  Taft's  brief. 

Democratic  position,  were  supposed  to  be  in-  general  message  on  tariff  revision  followed 

fluenced  in  their  attitude  by  interests  favor-  the  tuIk  ticht. 
able  in  a  jicncral  way  to  the  Republican  view 

of  tariff  revision.     'Ihus  the  fiKht  on  House  ^,  ai«*»m   '^  "l*?"  ^^  ^'^  ^°^  ^^^  n^*  tar- 

rulcs  could   not  come   up  squartly   u|»on   its  tmitoriaitt     iff  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Paynei 

own  merits  at  the  pre-^rnt  time,  and  it  must  ""'     as   chairman   of   the   Ways   and' 

bf  deferred  until  die  regular  session  ne.\t  Dc-  Means  Committee  on  March  17.  tliat  it  docs 

ccmbcr,  unless,  as  is  probable,  it  should  await  not  strike  the  country  sts  a  partisan  measure, 

the  assembling  of  the  Sixty-sccund  Congress  and  that  the  prevailing  discussion  of  it  in  the 

in  ign.     It  docs  not  seem  likely  that  the  newspapers  and  by  public  men  is  neither  po- 

raodificarion  of  the  rules  will  affect  In  anv  hlical  nor  doctrinaire.    The  discussion  is  to 

way  the  Speaker's  control  of  the  Hou.sc  for  some  extent  sectional,  and  as  to  many  details 

the  purptjsc  of  bringing  the  Payne  tariff  bill  it  is  strictly  local.     ATany  invlusrries  and  spc- 

to  an  early  vote.     Too  much  relaxing  of  the  cial  Interests  are  affetted,  and  they  show  nn 

House  rules  would  open  the  way  for  an  In-  timidit]'  in  expressing  their  wislies.    The  bill 
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u  a  whole  hits  been  favorably  received  by 
those  best  entitled  to  pass  judgment  upon  it. 
It  has  not  been  framed  carelessly,  but  has 
been  prepared  %n'th  long-continued  labor  and 
with  more  expert  assistance  than  any  previous 
American  tariff  bill.  It  involves  an  alni'ist 
countless  number  of  coniproinr%rs,  as  uas 
necesaary  undcf  the  circunistanLTs.  Its  pre- 
vailing tendency  is  to  reduce  tlie  rates  of 
duty,  especially  upnn  some  important  lint> 
of  manufactures,  while  also  recojinizing  the 
demand  for  removal  or  rrJuction  uf  duties 
upon  raw  materials.  I'hus  iron  ure  is  placed 
upon  the  free  list,  which  will  promote  the 
steel  industrj-  on  the  scabitarJ  somcwiiat  at 
the  expense  of  the  vast  development  of  steel 
manufacture  beyond  the  .'Mlcuhanics.  The 
duties  on  iron  and  steel  manufactures  arc  re- 
duced about  one-half,  but  the  remaining  pro- 
tection is  ample.  Hides  are  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  which  will  benefit  the  New  Eng- 
land shoe  industry;  while  the  considerable 
reduction  of  duty  on  shoes  and  other  manu- 
factures of  leather  will  not  subject  this  line 
of  manufacture  to  any  real  danger  of  foreign 
competition. 

Variant      '^^  tariff  on  sugar  remains  about 
pnoitimaof  as  it  is,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
'  the  American  beet  sugar  produc- 

ers. Tlie  admission  free  of  duty  of  a  certain 
anwunt  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  will 
not  affect  the  general  situation.  The  con- 
tinued protection  of  sugar  naturally  commits 
Louisiana  to  the  support  of  the  new  bill, 
while  Florida  is  made  friendly  by  the  ar- 
rangements that  favor  American  fruit-grow- 
ing. It  was  expected  in  many  quarters  that 
ordinary  lumber  would  be  placed  u[>iin  the 
free  list,  but  as  a  compromise,  the  commit- 
tee has  reduced  the  tariff  from  Si  to  $i  per 
lOOO  feet.  Wood  pulp  is  placed  on  the  free 
list  for  the  benefit  of  nciivspapcrs,  and  there 
b  some  reduction  In  duties  on  the  kinds  of 
white  paper  that  nen-spapcrs  use.  Certain 
articles  of  a  luxurious  character  are  taxed  at 
higher  rates  than  in  tlie  Dinglcy  bill.  A  lax 
of  eight  cents  a  pound  is  imposed  upon  tea, 
and  a  duly  is  also  provided  on  cocoa,  but  cof- 
fee remains  upon  the  free  list.  The  tea  duty 
K,  of  course,  purely  for  revenue.  The  bill 
does  not  mckc  many  changes  in  the  internal 
revenue  situation,  but  the  tax  upon  cigarettes 
is  increased.  It  had  been  thought  that  there 
might  be  an  increase  in  the  internal  revenue 
tax  upon  beer,  but  no  change  is  made.  The 
brewers  arc  the  recipients  ol  a  niarlccd  favor 
in  that  the  bill  largely  reduces  the  tariff  on 


barley.    Tliis  will  enable  the  American  W 
ers  to  buy  tlie  Canadian  crop  at  much 
advantage  than  at  present. 


A  Um 

en 
littmrltitnctt. 


At  tfie  time  of  the  Spani-A  w 
one  of  the    teiij{>orary  r  ■ 
taxation     aJoptcc]     to    in 
creased  expenditures  was  that  of  a  tux  or.  ir 
heriiajices.     h  was  rrpenled  when  the  trei 
oj  extraordinary  re\'cniic  had  ceased.    Man 
while  this  form  of  tax  has  become  a  fav 
in  the  several  States,  nearly  forty  of 
have    adopted    it.     Mr.     Taft    had    two* 
mended  the  inheritance  lax  a*  desirable,  v* 
amirdingly  it  appears  in  the  nexv  P;i\ 
The  provision  as  it  now  stands  is  i>j:  i 
on    direct    inheritances    of    i     per   cenL  f* 
amounts  between  ?;io,ooo  and  ^looo^"- 
per  cent,  on  those  from  $100,000  t-i 
000;  and  3  per  cent,  on  those  over  $500. 
It  als«  embraces  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.  o<i 
lateral  inheritances  and  legacies  to  tt 
It  is  estimated  that  this  inheritance  1 
produce  a  revenue  of  $20,000,000.      Tne 
chipf  criticism  urged  against  it  holds  that  (te 
States  should  be  left  in  exclusive  etnplor 
nient  of  a  form  of  taxation  already  adoptnl 
by  them.     It  might  possibly  be  better  if  ihi 
federal  tax  should  ignore  the  small  estatft; 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in   favor  of  1 
federal  tax  upon  those  large  accumulations 
of  wealth  tliat  a:i  a  rule  have   been  due  tu 
national  rather  than  to  local  condiiiona  of 
transportation,  trade,  and  industry. 

^        Among  desirable  features  of  die 
ftBrf/v      new  tariff  bill  is  one  which  re- 
"■      moves  the  duty  from  works  of  art 
that  are  at  least  twenty  years  old.    There  are 
complicated  topics  in  tariff-making,  like  the 
IKrcnnial  struggle  between  wool  growers  and 
wool  manufacturers,  which  tariff  framers  al- 
wa\-s  have  to  face,  and  whirh  invariably  result 
in   almost  countless   technical   compromises. 
The  Payne  bill  is  full  of  such  instances  of  an 
endeavor  to  find  some  sort  of  modus  vivenJi 
as  between  the  contentions  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  tlic  producers  of  material.     At 
many  points  the  present  bill  seems  to  have 
met  these  difficulties  more  successfully  than 
its  predecessors.    It  does  not  follow  that  the 
Pa;  nc  Tariff  law  of  three  months  hence  will 
be  altogether  like  the  Payne  Tariff  bill  as  in- 
troduced last  month.    The  Senate  finance 
committee  will  have  its  own  ideas,  and  these 
at  many  points  will  be  gready  different  from 
those  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House.    In  a  rou^  way  we  mqr  aaugn 
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April  to  the  House  Jisciission  of  the  Payne 
bill,  May  to  the  Senate's  developnient  of  its 
own  measure,  and  June  lo  the  work  of  the 
conference  committee-i  of  the  two  Houses 
which  will  perfect  the  bill  that  is  destined 
to  become  law  under  Mr.  Payne's  name.  A 
month  hence,  the  subject  will  have  shaped 
itself  in  such  a  way  that  its  bearinEs  will  be 
better  understood  by  everybody  concerned. 
Meanwhile  business  men  in  many  lines  of  in- 
dustry and  trade  feel  that  they  know  the 
worst,  and  are  incline*!  to  push  ahead  with 
their  undertakings,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  nothing  more  unfavorable  to 
their  interests  in  the  final  bill  than  appears 
in  the  measure  a.s  introduced.  The  one  pre- 
vailing desire  is  for  quick  work,  the  adoption 
of  a  bill,  and  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
as  early  in  the  summer  as  pttssiblc. 

am*  w&rk  P"''^''^  interest  in  the  change  of 
of  lAe  administration  and  in  the  pros- 
iarf!?o.p,«.  p^^j^  ^^^  j.j^jj^  revision  in  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  new  Congress  somewhat 
nvcrshadiiwcd  the  work  of  the  Sixtietli  Con- 
gress as  rounded  out  in  the  busy  days  »hat 
preceded  its  final  adjournment  on  March  4. 
The  important  treaty  providing  for  the  arbi- 


tration of  all  outstanding  questions  between 
tJie  United  States  and  Canada  was  finally 
ratified  with  an  accompanying  memorandum 
expressing  the  views  of  Senator  Smith  and 
others  touching  certain  boundary'  questions. 
The  Hrownsville  controversy  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  enactment  of  a  law  permitting 
the  re-enlistment  of  those  of  the  discharged 
soldiers  who  can  establish  their  innocence. 
The  naval  debate  ended  in  the  authorization 
of  two  2(K{Kx>ton  battleships,  completing, 
practically,  the  program  that  Mr.  Roose- 
\Tlt  had  advocated  for  the  Sixtieth  Congress, 
For  reasons  developed  in  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  the  navy,  the  marines  had  been  re- 
lieved of  sea  duty  on  the  ships  in  ordinar>' 
timw.  'i"hc  ureiit  naval  experts  of  the  Sen- 
ate think  the  marines  ought  to  gn  to  sea,  and 
they  have  so  ordered  if  in  the  appropriation 
bill.  But  since  the  Constitution  makes  the 
commander-in-chief  responsible  for  the  han- 
dling and  nmvemrnt  of  the  annies  and  navies 
of  the  United  Stairs,  it  would  seem  to  de- 
volve upon  President  Taft  and  not  Senator 
Hale  to  say  whether  marines  shall  serve  on 
land  or  on  water.  Some  import.tnt  changes 
in  copyright  law  were  duly  ennctcd,  and  these 
will  be  nwre  fully  explained  In  a  future  num- 
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bcr  of  the  Review.  The  cxtrnded  discus- 
sion of  the  President's  saUir  resulted  in  an 
increase  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year.  A 
valuable  and  uxiul  plect  of  legislative  wurk 
was  the  com[]letion  and  adoption  of  the  re- 
vised penat  code.  The  penal  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  first  mised  tn  a  codified 
form  in  1 878.  A  variety  ot  legislative 
changes  made  a  new  revision  desirable,  and 
(his  was  authorized  by  CnngrKS  in  1897. 
The  commissionei?  then  set  at  work,  toek 
nine  laws  in  which  to  exhaust  the  patience  of 
Congress,  and  in  1907  Congressional  fioni- 
miitees  a  select  committee  of  members  of  the 


MB.  BOReRT  C  DUUEN,  CUUMtSSlONES  TO  LIBERIA. 

two  Houses  tGt)k  direct  charge  of  the  work, 
which  has  now  been  .satisfactonly  completed. 


.To 
tmMUfat* 

Uitrla. 

pointmcnt 


Congres<?  took  timely  action  early 
in  March  concerning  the  crisis  in 
Liberia.  It  confirmed  the  ap- 
of  President  Taft's  commission 
of  three  to  make  an  investigating  tour  of  the 
black  republic  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
wajTi  and  means  to  rehabilitate  its  govern- 
ment and  general  financial  and  econoniic  con- 
dition. The  commissioners  are  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Ogdrn.  nf  New  York,  whose  high  stand- 
ing in  the  community  and  well-known  pub- 


lic spiWr  will  vouch  for  a  ehorougb  an^  i?l 
Krade  in restigation  r  Mr.  W.  Morgan  ScL^I 
ter,    formerly  collector    of    ctntonu  for  =1 
Philippines,  who  has  had  large  cvpcnmtt| 
dealing  witli  tropical  and   backward  pr^ 
and  .Mr.  Emmctt  J.  Scotr,  private  secirr' 
to  Booker  T.  Washington.     Xhc  cotrac-i. 
after  studying  ihc  State  Department  rec.;» 
bearing  on  Liberia,  will  at  once  pruoed 
.Monrovia,  its  capital.      In    these  piga 
month  the  backward  condition  of  Liberia^ 
described  and  reference  made  to  the  idiMll 
of  tlic  republic  with  the  surrounding  Baoi] 
and  French  colonies. 


Dtfftt       '^"^  long-awaited  bill  for 
*";jl2^^'*  ing    the    nominating    sj-^icm  -, 

"*  New  York  State  was  not  rr^ 

for  introduction  in  the  legislature  iinc 
-March  19.  The  completed  measure  as  pr 
•^nted  on  that  day  differs  radically  from 
primary  legislation  of  other  States.  Ind^ 
the  nominating  machlner)'  that  it  seeks  10 
stall  has  little  in  common  with  the  direct  l 
man,  nf  the  Middle  West.  Under  the  Nt 
>f'nrk  plan  nominations  will  be  made  byi- 
i-ommittees.  but  they  must  be  ratified  by 
enrolled  voters  of  the  party,  and  if  unu 
m.iy  be  replaced  by  other  nominations  ... 
by  petition.  Members  of  the  cominitrecs 
themselves  named  by  petition.  AIorco\Tr 
nnminations  by  committee  are  tr>  be  an- 
notiiH'cd  seven  weeks  before  the  genera]  pri- 
mary' is  held,  and  ample  opportunity  will  br 
given  to  concentrate  opposition  in  case  of  a 
notoriously  unfit  candidacy.  Publicity  is  re- 
quired  for  all  the  doings  of  the  committees, 
which  are  accountable  to  the  general  body  of 
\nters.  The  operation  of  such  a  law  should 
lend  to  increase  the  re*ponsibilit>*  of  the  party 
firganizatinn.  Kvery  nomination  that  is  made 
by  committees  will  have  to  be  defended,  not 
before  a  small  group  of  delegates  in  a  per- 
functory' convention,  but  before  all  the  voters 
enrolled  under  the  party  name. 

wwror*     ^^^^  ^°  ^'"^  nominations  the 
crry        most  important  matter  to  be  dealt 

'J^'^  with  by  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture during  the  current  session  is  the  revtslo 
of  the  New  York  City  charter.  A  commi- 
sion  headed  by  Mr.  V\'^illiani  M.  Ivins  has 
reported  to  the  Legislature  the  results  of  two 
>'ears*  work  on  this  revision.  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  to  simplif>'  rather  than 
tn  elaborate.  Only  the  fundamental  provi- 
sions of  ciry  government  were  to  be  retained 
in  the  organic  law.    The  process  of  conden- 
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sation  and  elimination  resulted  in  a  document 
of  75,000  words,  as  contrasted  with  the  old 
charter  of  500,000.  The  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  were  all  in  the  direction 
of  concentrating  responsibility,  reducing  the 
number  of  elective  officials,  and  consolidating 
administrative  boards.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous failure  of  the  old  charter, — the  provision 
for  borough  presidents, — is  radically  amended 
in  .the  new.  The  borough  presidents  are 
shorn  of  their  administrative  powers  and  re- 
tained as  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment,  which  is  to  be  the  real 
directorate  of  the  municipal  corporation.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
council  of  thirty-nine  members,  serving  with- 
out pay.  Problems  of  city  development  and 
congestion  of  population  will  be  dealt  with 
by  a  special  bureau  of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
The  Public  Service  Commission  is  about  to 
take  up  the  consideration. of  an  offer  by  the 
Interborough  Company  to  build  important 
extensions  of  the  subway  system  in  New 
York.  The  company  proposes  to  expend 
$50,000,000  on  these  extensions.  Mean- 
while the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad 
Company  proposes  to  build  extensions  of  its 
underground  lines  in  the  city,  and  a  plan  has 
been  worked  out  for  a  new  transit  system 
around  the  city's  water  fronts. 


Voting 

Out  the 
Saloon. 


The  growth  of  anti-saloon  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country  is 
registered  in  the  acts  of  legisla- 
tures and  even  more  emphatically  by  the 
direct  expressions  of  voters  at  the  polls.  On 
the  first  day  of  January  last  State-wide  pro- 
hibitory laws  went  into  effect  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  Such  a^aw 
was  already  in  force  in  Georgia  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  has  decreed  that  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1910,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquor  in  that  State  shall  be  for- 
bidden. Texas  and  Arkansas  are  likely  to  be 
the  next  Southern  States  to  declare  for  pro- 
hibition, but  scores  of  counties  in  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  are  to  be  reck- 
oned as  "  dry  "  territory  because  of  local-op- 
tion votes.  North  of  the  Ohio  River,  the 
county-option  movement  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana is  far  more  formidable  to  the  liquor  in- 
terests than  any  campaign  for  State  prohibi- 
tion that  has  ever  taken  place  in  those  com- 
monwealths. About  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
ties have  voted  against  the  saloon.  In  the 
State  of  Indiana  only  one  county  has  voted 
"wet."  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota many  municipalities  have  gone  "  dry." 


In  three-fourths  of  the  State  of  Oregon  the 
liquor  traffic  is  prohibited;  in  California  local 
option  has  banished  the  saloon  from  180 
cities  and  towns;  the  elections  of  the  past 
year  have  made  forty-two  Colorado  com- 
munities "  dry."  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  outward  and  visible  results  of  an  excep- 
tionally vigorous,  resourceful,  and  apparently 
tireless  campaign  against  the  liquor  traffic. 

j-f^g  By  the  time  this  Review  is  in  the 
^jrtAMicrte  Coa/ hands  of  its  readers  it  is  hoped 
Conference.  ^^^  ^  satisfactory  agreement  will 
have  been  arrived  at  in  the  differences  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  mine  workers  in 
the  anthracite  coal  industry.  A  convention 
had  been  called  by  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, to  be  held  at  Scranton  on  March  23,  to 
consider  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  accede 
to  any  of  the  demands  of  the  workers.  These 
demands  were  in  brief  for  a  "  closed  shop," 
the  collection  of  the  union  members'  dues  by 
the  company,  an  increase  in  wages,  a  shorter 
working  day,  the  recognition  of^the  union  by 
the  operators,  and  the  reduction  in  the  time 
limit  of  the  working  agreement  from  three 
years  to  one  year.  On  the  subject  of  recog- 
nition, on  which  President  Lewis  had  placed 
particular  emphasis,  the  operators  said  that 
they  declined  to  recognize  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  controlled  by  bituminous  mine 
workers,  and  they  met  Mr.  Lewis  and  his 
committee  merely  as  representatives  of  the 
mir\e  workers  and  not  as  officers  of  the  union. 
As  to  granting  an  increase  in  wages,  the 
operators  declared  this  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  would  necessitate  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  coal,  and  such  advance  they  de- 
clared impracticable.  The  wages  in  the  an- 
thracite mining  industry  were  already  at  a 
high  level  and  could  not  be  increased.  On 
the  question  of  an  eight-hour  day  the  oper- 
ators held  that  a  change  from  nine  hours 
would  reduce  the  output  and  increase  the  c(Mt 
of  production  by  leaving  expensive  machin- 
ery idle  for  an  additional  hour  each  day.  The 
operators  stated  that  they  stood,  as  in  the 
past,  for  the  "open  shop";  that  they  will 
treat  union  and  non-union  men  alike,  and 
would  exercise  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
or  against  any  worker  on  account  of  his  mem- 
bership or  non-membership  in  a  union.  The 
operators  offered  the  mine  workers  the  same 
agreement  "which  has  been  In  operation  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  which  expires  on 
March  31  of  this  year. 
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7he  '^^^  '^"^^  Upshot  of  the  fvnous 
staiMani  ou  $i9,ooo,ooo  fine  a.'i&esscd  against 

^/«C«M.  jj,^  Standard  Oil  Company  by 
Judge  Landis  has  been  the  entire  escape  of 
the  company  from  all  punishment  b>'  virtue 
of  acquittal  on  the  second  uial.    Our  readers 

ill  remember  that  the  decision  of  Judge 
idts  vsas  appealed  to  the   United  States 

ircuit  Court,  where  it  was  reversed  in  an 
opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Grosscup.  llie 
case  was  not  appealable  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  and  so  a  new  trial  had  to 
be  held  under  the  limitations  of  Grosscup's 
dccLiion.  This  new  trial  was  before  Judge 
Anderson,  who  instructed  the  jury  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  not  guilt}*.  Tlie  case  has 
been  involved  in  so  much  tcclinicality.  both 
a*  to  the  law  and  as  lo  tlic  evidence,  that  no 
review  of  ir  could  be  valuable  unless  very  ex- 
tended. If  the  law  is  nut  sufhcient  tu  punish 
rebates,  it  nnist  be  amended.  This  is  the 
lesson  of  tlie  decision. 

n-ArcA-.Wow***^'^  ^"f*  ^^  Appeals  of  tlie  Dis- 
c«im(Kt»v/»t/uw-trict  of  Columbia,  on  March  ii. 
"^  *"""•"'•  sustained  the  decree  of  Justice 
Gould  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uistiict 
granting  an  injunction  restraining  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morri- 
son, ofTjcers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  from  prosecuting  a  boycott  against  the 
Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  from  publishing  it  in  the  I'edtratiottist. 
the  organ  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  under  the  heading  "  We  Don't  Pat- 
ronize." The  decree  o(  the  lower  court  is 
modified,  however,  on  ilie  ground  that  it  went 
too  far  when  it  enjoined  the  publication  of 
the  Federationiit  containing  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  complainant,  and  that  such 
prohibition  should  apply  only  to  matter  pub- 
lished "in  furtherance  of  the  boycott." 
lliese  latter  words  sliould  be  added,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  "  for  when  the  con- 
spiracy is  at  an  end  the  Federation  will  have 
the  same  ri^ht  that  any  association  or  in- 
dividual now  has  tn  romnicnt  upon  the  re- 
lations of  the  complainant  with  its  em- 
ployees," In  a  dissenting  opinion,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Shephard  stated  that  whatever  the  pur- 
pose of  matter  published  in  the  "  We  Don't 
Patronize  "  column  of  the  Ffiirrationift,  any 
restraint  of  such  publication  was  in  conflict 
with  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for- 
bidding the  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  the  only  remedy  open  to  the 
Stove  Company  lay  in  a  civil  aaion  for  dam- 
ages and  criminal  prosecution. 


ffatfFMrf     The   complcred    returns  of  the 

Safmfnfftmm^  operations  of    the    railroads  dur- 
"**'    ing   the   year    1908    make  a  rt^ 
markable  showing,    'Ilic  United  Stato  imu- 
nially  shows  large  yearly    increases  ia  the 
gross  earnings  of  its  railmads,  as  is,  natunl 
in  a  country  steadily  growing  io  populatJoa. 
wealth,  and  railroad  mileage.      "There  were 
only  three  of  the  twenty  years  preceding  1908 
when  the  railroads  did  nor  show   incm^; 
in  1893  there  was  a  decrease  of  S!i6,ooo,cx)0, 
in  1894  another  of  $119,000,000,  and  1896 
fell  behind  by  the  scarcely  apprecinble  sum 
of  $1,300,000.     But  in   ICJ08   we   find  the 
enormous  decrease  of  $345.0oo.00O  from  the 
preceding  year,  more  than  tu  ice  as  much  as 
the  aggregate  of  all  prc^-ious   decreases  in 
twenty  years.    This  is  the  m<ist  illuminatine 
and  striking  single  piece  of  evidence  of  the 
setback  to  industry  resulting;  from  tlic  finan- 
cial upheaval  of  1907.    In  ncr  eamines  the 
figures  do  not  look  so  large,  as  by   dim  of 
strict  economy,  and  in  many  cases  even  dan- 
gerous economy,  the  railroads    reduced   the 
loss  to  about  $60,000,000.     But  the  lar^si 
previous    decrease    ol    net    earnings    in    the 
twcntj'-year  period,  which  came  in  1904,  was 
less  than  two-thirds  of  this  sum.      "That  our 
railroad  captains  are  not  dismayed    by   this 
astonishing  drop  in  business   is  clear    from 
their  constructive  activities.    Although  there 
were  reports  in  the  latter  part  of  March  tfiat 
Mr.   Harriman  was  about  lo  retire  in   iil- 
health,  these  were  promptly  denied,  and  it 
seems  obvious  that  he  is  getting  deeper  into 
responsibilities  rather  than  ridding  himself 
of  them.    For  instance,  he  is  building  an  en- 
tire new  system  in  Mexico,  some  1800  miles 
of  road  leading  to  the  west  coast  and  Central 
America,  and  constituting  an  important  ex- 
tension of  the  Southern  Pacific.    Thousands 
of  miles  away  in  the  Northwest  Mr.  Harri- 
man is  \7ing  with  Mr.  Hill  for  the  rapidly 
developing  traffic  of  Uic  State  ol  Washing- 
ton.    A  new  road  with  construction  of  the 
Harriman  quality  is  being  built  parallel  to 
the   Northern    Pacific  into   Portland.      Still 
farther  north  Mr.  Hill  is  planning  and  work- 
ing and  struggling  uith  physical,  economic, 
and  political  obstacles  to  amplify  his  exten- 
sions of  the  Great  Northern. 


In  tilt 


4 


The  report  of  the  L^nited  States 
Steel    Corporation    for    the   year 
/^«(er«..    ,^g   ^^.^^   published   on   March      ^ 

18  and  makes  a  very  suggestive  picture  of  the  ^M 
state  of  industry  in  the  United  Stales  during  ^^ 
the  year  following  the  crisis.    Tlie  total  sales 
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Unclb  Sam  :  "  All  right,  bojs,  burrj  up  and  flnlsb  the  job  dow,  so  1  can  be  on  my  waj. 
From  the  Journal   (Minneapolis), 


of  the  corporation  for  the  year  were  6,2o6,- 
932  tons  of  steel,  the  smallest  reported  in  any 
year  of  its  history;  in  1907  the  sales  were 
10,564,537  tons.  The  gross  receipts  were 
$482,000,000,  as  against  $757,000,000  in 
the  year  previous.  The  company  earned  4^)3 
per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  as  against 
15.6  per  cent,  in  1907.  The  total  of  net 
earnings  was  $91,847,710;  in  1907  it  was 
$160,964,673.  When  the  panic  came  in  the 
autumn  of  1907  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
midway  in  gigantic  projects  of  new  construc- 
tion, chief  among  them  the  new  plant  at 
Gary,  Ind.  This  work  could  not,  of  course, 
be  stopped  without  loss  in  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, and  economy  of  building,  and  to  con- 
tinue it  during  a  period  of  such  radically  and 
suddenly  decreased  earnings  the  company  was 
forced  to  encroach  heavily  on  its  net  work- 
ing capital.  This  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
its  "quick"  current  assets  of  nearly  $33,- 
000,000  from  the  high  water  mark  of  over 
$221,000,000  at  the  end  of  1907.  While 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  not  made  any  for- 
mal reduction  In  the  wages  of  its  skilled 
workmen  during  this  period  of  depression, 
the  smaller  wages  of  unskilled  workmen  and 
the  automatic  operation  of  the  bonus  system, 
so  extensively  employed  in  this  company, 
brought  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  man 
to  $728  in  1908  from  $765  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Also  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees in  1908  fell  to  165,211  from  210,180 
in  1907,  and  the  total  wages  and  salaries 


were  $120,510,829,  as  against  $160,825,822 
in  1907.  This  falling  off  in  sales  and  earn- 
ings was  astonishing  enough  to  come  so  sud- 
denly in  a  field  of  such  magnitude  and  'a 
country  of  such  diversified  needs.  And  yet 
with  the  history  of  the  steel  business  before 
us,  with  that  commodity  appearing  succes- 
sively as  "  prince  or  pauper,"  the  wonder  is 
rather  that  this  vast  manufacturing  business 
after  only  a  few  years  of  existence  should 
have  been  able  to  pass  through  a  period  of 
acute  and  world-wide  depression,  find  its 
gross  turnover  suddenly  cut  full  40  per  cent., 
and  yet  earn  net  on  its  half  a  billion  issue  of 
common  stock  a  higher  rate  than  the  rail- 
roads, as  a  whole,  have  ever  distributed  to 
their  bondholders  and  shareholdei-s. 

Lower  Meet  "^^  ^^^^  ^tecl  industry  has 
oiirf  WagaB  been  forced  to  bow  to  the  law  of 
*  "'  supply  and  demand  and  lower  its 
prices  on  practically  all  products  except  steel 
rails.  The  mills  as  a  whole  are  operating  on 
a  scale  of  scarcely  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
their  capacity,  and  within  the  first  few  weeks 
after  the  reduction  in  prices  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  very  considerable 
stimulus  to  business  resulting  from  that 
move.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  consumers  to  respond  to 
the  lower  prices  is  due  to  tariff  uncertain- 
ties. With  a  radical  cutting  of  the  steel 
schedules, — from  the  manufacturers*  point 
of  view,  the  proposed  50  per  cenL  reduction 
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would  be  such, — consumrrs  bflifve  that  still 
lowrr  prices  will  be  open  to  them.  Such  a 
condition  would  undoubtedly  mean  lower 
wages  in  the  steel  industry,  and,  indeed,  re- 
ductions of  lo  per  cent,  in  wages  have  al- 
ready Kone  into  effect  with  several  impor- 
tant concerns,  such  as  the  Lackawanna  and 
Pennsylvania  steel  companies,  and  it  is  said 
that  an  additional  wage  cut  in  these  com- 
panies will  be  in  order  if  the  tariff  bill  now 
in  Congress  is  passed  without  a  change  in 
the  new  steel  schedules.  'ITie  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  been  criticised  in  many  quarters 
for  holding  the  prices  of  its  products  so  long 
to  the  level  of  the  exceptionally  prosperous 
years  preceding  the  panic  The  apologists 
for  this  proceeding  seem  to  have  reason  in 
their  argument  that  the  powerful  corporation 
maintained  prices  on  an  even  level  in  the 
wild  prosperity  of  1905-7,  when  it  might 
have  successfully  demanded  much  more  for 
its  steel,  and  that  therefore  it  was  justified  in 
maintaining  the  level  as  long  as  (>ossibIc. 
One  of  the  promises  of  the  friends  ot  tlie 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion was  that  it  would  do  this  thing, — steady 
the  price  of  the  basic  commodity;  that  eco- 
nomic upheavals  have  prevented  it  from 
achieving  an  absolute  success  does  not  seem 
lo  be  a  complete  condemnation  of  the  effort. 
It  is  prettj'  nearly  certain  that  without  the 
concentration  of  control  in  the  steel  intlustrj' 
which  came  with  the  new  centur>',  we  should 
have  seen  in  1903  much  lower  prices  than 
actually  obtained;  that  in  the  following  three 
or  four  years  there  would  have  been  de- 
cidedly higher  prices  than  actually  obtained, 
and  that  now,  again,  ihe  pendulum  would 
have  swung  lower  than  wc  find  it  in  the 
present  depression.  Tliis  rapid  change  nf 
prices  would  scarcely  have  been  a  good  thing 
for  either  producers  or  consumers. 

-^      Iron    and    steel    arc    not    alone 
of         among  the  metals  in  showing  now 

of  the  inactivity  in  new  construction  and  in 
trade  generally.  The  price  of  copper  fell  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  practically  to  twelve 
rents  a  pound,  the  lowest  figure  for  several 
years.  A  number  of  mines  that  have  been 
active  cjmnot  produce  the  metal  profitably  at 
this  price.  The  cost  of  production,  for  in- 
stance, even  in  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company's  mines,  is  supposed  to  be  over  ten 
cents.  And  yet  the  total  supply  of  copper 
waiting  to  be  sold  is  not  enough  to  last  more 
than  a  few  weeks  when  consumption  is  nor- 


mal. The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  d^ 
metal  are  so  many,  so  rapid,  aiid  so  CQR«i<i' 
erable,  that  there  is,  especially  in  Eurupe, 
heavy  speculation  in  the  commodity  when  it 
reaches  ver>'  low  prices.  In  fact,  it  is  said 
that  certain  European  capitalists  alway>»  buy 
the  metal  when  quotations  fall  beluw  twclvr 
cents  a  pound,  and  take  so  much  of  it  o^xt  of 
the  market  until  thf  price  has  had  its  in- 
evitable rebound.  Such  purchases  have  been 
mudi  in  evidence  during  the  past  raonth. 

j^        Alarmist  reports  liavc  been  pub- 
patiMmi      lishcd    that    the     United    Stare* 
'""""'      Govrmment      would      soon      he 
forced   to  sell    bonds  to  meet   expenditures. 
that   the  year's  deficit  would    be   $i5o.rxx),- 
oo<>,  and  that  many  millions  of    claims  are 
already  being  Iield  up  for  lack  of  cxsh.     The 
latest  developments  show,  on   the  conrrar\, 
that  present  conditions  and  fitturc  prospects 
are  decidedly   reassuring.     While    it    is  true 
that  in  Jaiiuarj'  the  national  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded receipts  about  $500,000  per  day.  and 
that  ilic  fiscal  year  showed  in  the  middle  of 
March  an  excess  of  expenditures  of    ncarh 
$88,000,000.  it  is  also  true  that  the  tide  has 
already  turned.     For  the  first  fifteen  days  in 
March  Oie  average  excess  of  out|*n  over  in- 
come  averaged  only  $100,000  a  day,    and 
Assistant  Secretary  CooHdge  expects  the  defi- 
cit  for   the   operations   of    ilie   entire    fiscal 
year  to  come  within  Mr.  Cortelyou's  orig- 
inal estimate  of  $1 14,000,00a      It  is   true 
that  the  Government  revenues  have  suffered 
from  the  growth  of  the  prohibition  movement 
as  well  as  from  the  decrease  in  imports  due 
ro  trade  depression.    But  there  is  ample  cash 
on  hand,  all  bills  are  being  promptly  paid. 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Treasury's  gen- 
eral fund  is  at  jiwt  about  the  same  figure  as 
on  March  i^,  n^os,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recent  administration.    The  revenues  of  the 
past  few  months  h.ave  shown  a  decided  turn 
for  the  better,  and  there  is  a  comfortable 
working  Treasury   b.ilancc  of  $60,000,000. 
As  yet  it  has  not  even  been  necessary  to  call 
in  the  reserves  in  the  national  depositories, 
Tberc  will  be  another  issue  of  Pan.ima  bonds, 
as  the  work  on  the  Isthmus  has  called  for  a 
much  larger  outlay  than  was  anticipated,  and 
there  may  also  be,  if  the  deficit  continues  to 
gniw.  a  recourse  to  the  issue  of   ^  per  cent. 
Treasur>-  notes,  such  as  were  used   in  tlie 
panic  of  1907.    The  framers  of  the  neiv  tar- 
iff bill  presented   to  Congress  estimate  that 
it  would  produce  some  $io,ooo,o(ki  more  rev- 
enue from  import  duties  than  the  old  sched- 
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ule,  the  Increased  duties  on  articles  and  com- 
modities classed  as  luxuries  promising  to  ex- 
ceed by  the  amount  the  loss  in  revenue  re- 
sulting in  the  heavy  reductions  on  steel,  lum- 
ber, hides,  and  other  items  broadly  classed 
as  necessities.  In  1907  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  from  customs  duties  had  reached 
much  the  largest  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  over  $333,000,000,  but  the  receipts 
from  the  internal  revenue  for  that  year, 
$270,000,000,  were  less  by  $37,000,000  than 
those  of  the  year  1901.  In  1908  import 
duties  brought  only  $287,000,000  and  inter- 
nal revenues  fell  to  $250,000,000. 

T..    ,„  A     I  Gratifying    success   marked    the 

The  Ali-Amerf-  -ft         -kT        i       a 

can  Merest  In  sessions  of  the  North  American 
Conservation.  Conggj-vation  Conference,  which 
held  a  week's  session  in  Washington  ending 
February  26.  There  were  present  delegates 
from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States,  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  discuss  problems  of  com- 
mon interest  and  consider  how  the  three 
countries  might  co-operate  for  continental 
good.  The  United  States  delegates  were 
Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester;  Sec- 
retary of  State  Robert  Bacon,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  James  R.  Garfield.  Canada 
was  represented  by  the  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher, 
Minister  of  Agriculture ;  the  Hon.  Clifford 
Sifton,  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Dr. 
Henri  S.  Bcland,  M.P.,  while  Mexico  sent 
to  represent  her  the  Hon.  Romolo  Escobar, 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry;  the  Hon.  Miguel  de  Que- 
vedo,  present  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and 
engineer  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  the 
Hon.  Carlos  Sellerier,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Inspector  of  Mines.  The  declara- 
tion of  principles  adopted  made  recommenda- 
tions for  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  three  countries,  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  commis- 
sion, and  urged  the  calling  of  a  world  con- 
servation congress.  In  accordance  with  this 
last-named  suggestion  President  Roosevelt 
immediately  issued  invitations  to  the  world 
powers  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  at  The 
Hague  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  in  all  the  lands 
of  the  globe. 


of  the  first  chapter  of  a  political  crisis  which 
has  lasted  for  some  years  in  this  island  colony 
of  Great  Britain.  Questions  of  govern- 
mental policy  as  to  public  works  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  colony  with  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries dispute  with  the  United  States  have  for 
nearly  a  decade  divided  the  Newfoundland- 
ers into  two  nearly  equal  parties,  headed  re- 
spectively by  Sir  Robert  Bond,  the  premier, 
and  his  one-time  lieutenant.  Sir  Edward 
Morris.  For  the  past  year  the  Bond  min- 
istry has  had  only  the  most  precarious  hold 
upon  power,  its  supporters  in  the  legislature 
numbering  eighteen  to  an  equal  number  of 
the  opposition.  The  colonial  legislature  be- 
gan its  sessions  on  March  4  and  entered  at 
once  upon  a  consideration  of  the  budget  re- 
gardless of  party  lines,  the  Governor,  Sir 
William  MacGregor,  hoping  to  get  along 
without  a  premier  until  the  general  elections, 
which  will  be  held  next  fall. 

Artiiratin,    Meanwhile,    gratifying   progress 

the  FUfierhs  has  been  made  toward  an  actual 

Dieput,.       (jefioije  settlement  of  the  fisheries 

dispute  between  the  colony  and  the  United 
States.  Last  month  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  made  public  the  personnel  of 
the  court  of  arbitration  which  will  finally 
adjust  the  entire  .controversy.  All  of  the 
judges  are  members  of  the  permanent  court 
at  The  Hague.  They  are  Dr.  Heinrich 
Lammasch,  of  Austria,  who  will  act  as  presi- 
dent and  cast  the  deciding  vote ;  Dr.  Luis  M. 
Drago,  of  Argentina ;  Dr.  A.  F.  de  Savorin 
Lohman,    of    Holland ;    the    Hon.    George 


rail  of  the 


Late  in  February  the  news  dis- 

Newfountiiantt  patches  from  Newfoundland  told 
liinMry.      ^j  ^^^  f^^  ^f  jj^g  g^jj^^  govern- 
ment.    With  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Bond,  premier  of  the  colony,  came  the  end 


CANADA      AND      MEXICO      CONDOLE      WITH      UNCLE      SAU 
OVER   THB    DS3TBUCTI0N    OF    HIS    FOKEBTS. 

Prom  the  Bwald    (Washington). 
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Gray,  of  Delawarf,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court;  and  Sir  Charles  Fitz- 
patrick,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Dominion.  The  aiunscl  of  the  United 
States  will  inchide  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  of 
New  ^'ork;  George  Turner,  of  Spokane; 
Samuel  J.  Elder,  of  Boston ;  Charles  B. 
Warren,  of  Detroit ;  Robert  Lansing,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  and  Dr.  James  B.  Scott, 
solicitor  of  the  State  Departmnii.  The  gen- 
eral watcrwaj's  rreat>*  between  the  Dtiminion 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
regular  session  oi  Congress. 


Rhan 
Agatt*. 


im 
Cut*. 


The  end  of  the  first  month  in  the 
life  of  the  restored  Cuban  Re- 
public saw  the  breaking  out  of  an 
insurrection,  which  for  a  time  seemed  Hkrly 
to  assume  serious  proportions,  aniong  the 
rural  guards  in  Santa  Clnra  province,  in  al- 
most the  same  sections  where  the  revolution 
broke  out  a^ainsi  Prcsidctu  Palma  in  ?\uRUat, 
1906.  Dissatisfaction  over  the  rcorgani/a- 
tion  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Pino  Gucrra  is 
alleged  to  have  been  tlie  cause  of  the  disaf- 
Icction.  By  the  middle  of  March  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  revolt  had  been  put  down. 
Aside  from  this  incident  it  nuty  be  said  that 
riic  Cubans  of  all  political  factions  arc  work- 
ing in  harmony,  as  much,  perhaps  to  avoid 
another  American  intervention  as  fioni  higher 
patriotic  motives.  A  number  ot  measures 
long  discussed  by  Cuban  political  leaders  be- 
came law  during  the  past  lew  weeks,  includ- 
ing an  amnesty  bill,  signed  by  President 
Gomez  on  March  6,  applying  to  all  ac- 
tual prisoners  not  convicted  of  "  unnatural 
rimes";  and  a  bill  suspending  at  the  dis- 
retion  of  die  President  the  export  duty  on 
jbacco,  sugar,  iuid  liquors.  Imposed  by  Presi- 
dent Palma  to  insure  the  payment  ol  the  in- 
terest on  the  $35,000,000  army-pay  loan. 
The  much-discussed  bill  forbidding  the  fur- 
ther purchase  of  lands  in  Cuba  by  aliens  was 
defeated,  as  was  also  a  measure  which  in  sub- 
Ptance  called  for  the  recognition  of  neproes 
in  appointment  to  offices  to  the  extent  of  ^n 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  numl>cr  app<Mntfd. 
Congress  then  adjf)iirnrd  until  the  4t!i  of  the 
present  month.  Late  in  Februar>-  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  cost  of  the  second  American 
intervention  had  been  slightly  over  $6,000,- 
000.  It  should  be  noted  also  in  passing  thnt 
early  last  month  the  Cuban  Senate  ronfirmed 
the  appointment  of  Carlos  Garcia  V*cU*z  as 
Cuban  minister  to  the  United  States  to  suc- 
ceed Gonzalo  Quesada. 


Tlic  adJQumment  on  March  u 
of  the  ret>ular  session  o(  die 
Porto  Riotn  House  of  Dele^is, 

uithuut  agreement  on  a  budytrt  tot  the  cod- 
ing  fiscal  year,  precipitated  a  real 
tive  problem  in  our  West  Indian  I»U 
session.  For  a  >Tar  tlierc  has  been  a  dt  _ 
incnt  i>ctwecn  the  House  of  r>rlegatei,  wliicfi 
is  elected  by  the  people  and  tl>e  upper 
house,  the  ExecutivT  Cour»cil,  domtnat»i  bj 
the  American  heads  of  departments,  on: 
the  appointment  of  municipal  judges-  The 
failure  of  the  legislature  at  both  its  reg- 
ular session  and  at  the  extra  session  calttii 
immediately  afterwards  by  Governor  Po«t 
to  jiass  the  appropriation  bill,  necessitated  the 
clwiing  of  the  night  schools,  the  insular  li- 
hran,,  ami  some  other  public  insrirutions  be- 
sides interfering  with  the  progress  of  scverii 
ui  the  more  Important  public  works,  Cutr- 
missions  appointed  by  both  the  Hotise  of  Del- 
egates and  the  Kxecutive  Council  left  Sail 
Juan  iiir  the  United  States  on  .March  r?  to 
endeavor  to  secure  amendments  tu  the  o^ 
ganic  act,  in  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of 
the  present  deadlock.  The  total  comroetce 
of  Porto  Rico  for  the  calendar  year  ii»8, 
is  officially  announced,  amounted  to  a  lit 
less  than  $«i4,ooo.oo«j,  the  CKports  exceedin 
the  imports  by  approximately  $h,cn». 
According  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  0 
San  Juan,  what  Porto  Rfco  needs  mast  just 
now  is  American  citizenship  for  its  people 
and  an  .American  market  for  its  coffee. 


WM  When,  in  December,  1907.  th 
oorsi^iau*  restless  republics  of  Cent 
*"^  America  came  together  in  a  con- 
ference of  peace  and  amit\^  and  with  the 
moral  ro-opcrarion  of  \Iexico  and  the 
United  States  solemnly  bound  themselves  by 
trear>'  and  proclamat'nn  to  dwell  together  in 
harmony  and  to  submit  virtually  every  pos- 
sible cause  of  disagreement  to  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration, it  was  believed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  world  in  general  that  the  day  of 
\Iolfnce  and  revolution  for  Central  America 
had  passed  forever.  The  agreement  upon 
the  perpetual  neutrality  and  integrity  of 
Honduras,  across  whose  teiritory  the  hostile 
amties  of  almost  any  warlike  combination 
would  have  to  march  before  they  aiuld  meet 
in  battle,  was  believed  to  have  been  another 
guarantee  of  peace.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  rival  ambitions  of  President  Zclaya,  of 
Nicaragua,  and  President  Cabrera,  of  Guate- 
mala, cannot  he  satisfied  with  anything  less 
tlian  the  domination  of  the  five  republi 
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The  news  from  Central  America  for  the  past 
few  weeks  lias  seeined  to  intiicate  that  a  test 
oi  strength  was  about  to  be  witnessed  be- 
tween these  two  strong  men.  The  overt  acts 
were  begun  by  2^1aya,  in  the  massing  of 
troops  on  the  Honduran  border  and  the  dis- 
patching of  an  armed  force  to  Cartago  (Costa 
Rica),  where  the  international  court  of  arbi- 
tration sits,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  in- 
timidating tlie  judges  into  a  decision  favor- 
able to  himself  ia  cases  now  under  con- 
sidcratiorL 

jTm  MtMiDM  ^  March  17  Secretary  of  State 
anil  Amerimn  Knox  scnt  to  Scrior  Espinosa,  the 
iNicaraguan  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, a  vigorous  note  expressintt  the  de- 
mand of  the  United  Starrs  Government  for 
the  arbitration  of  the  claim  of  se\-erai  Amer- 
ican citizens  against  Nicaragua-  At  the  same 
lime  three  United  Stares  cruisers  were  re- 
ported in  the  vicinity  of  the«Nicaraguan  coast 
and  a  Mexican  gunboat  appeared  in  Nica- 
laguan  waters.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
Mexico  in  favor  of  armed  intervention  and 
of  some  decided  vitjorous  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments which  shall  thoroughly  overawe  the 
ambitious  Central  American  statesmen,  who 
apparently  have  no  regard  for  tlieir  interna- 
tional obligations  or  their  treaty  promises. 


"Seara  "  /• 
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To  a  people  already  wrought  al- 
most to  a  fever  heat  of  appre- 
hension over  the  possibility  of  a 
foreign  invasion,  as  the  English  have  been 
by  the  electrifying  effect  of  Du  Maurier's 
play  *'  An  Englishman's  Home,"  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  highly  disconcerting  to  hear  Mr. 
Reginald  McKenna,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  executive  head  of  the  British 
navy,  declare  solemnly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (as  he  did  on  March  16)  : 

Onr  chief  difikulty  is  that  we  do  not  know  at 
what  rale  Germany  is  building  nor  when  her 
program  will  be  (iiitslK^d,  but  wc  k-iiaw  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  law  which,  when  all  the  ships  pro- 
vided under  it  arc  cumplctcd.  will  give  them  a 
n.ivy  more  powerful  than  any  oihcr  in  existence. 

Insisting  that  he  referred  to  Germany  "  for 
aridimctical  purposes  only  and  without  ex- 
pressing any  personal  feeling  except  admira- 
tion for  her  professional  and  administrative 
efficiency,"  Mr.  McKcnna  pointed  out  that 
the  German  Empire's  production  of  ships, 
guns,  and  armaments  had  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  "  it  would  tax  the  resources  of 
British  firms  to  retain  superiority  tn  construe* 
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tion."     No  matter  at   what  cost,  he  con-^ 
eluded,  '■  rhe  safety  of  rhe  country  must  be 
assured  and  the  limits  of  the  navy  must  be 
fixed  by  the  progress  of  foreign  powers." 


fa 
Bfttalit 


Mr.  Balfour,  the  opposition  Irad- 
—..».„  er,  followed  with  a  sensational 
'"  **"*"'  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that 
for  the  first  time  in  relatively  modem  history 
Great  Britain  is  face  to  face  with  a  naval 
situation  "  so  new  and  dangerous  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  all  it  impons."  The  pro- 
gram of  the  government,  said  Mr.  Bnlfnur, 
is  utterly  insufficient.  Britain  should  use  to 
the  utmost  her  ennrmous  resources  "  to  re- 
store, not  3  two-power  standard  (which 
seems  now  difficult  to  attain),  but  a  one- 
power  standard  in  the  matter  of  ships  of 
first-class  power."  Premier  Asquith.  gravely 
disavowing  any  friction  with  or  ill-feeling 
toward  Germany,  insisted  that  "  as  the  whole 
national  life  and  security  of  (Jreat  Britain  de- 
pend upon  her  security  at  sea,  the  govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  get  behind  or  slacken 
their  efforts."  Mr.  McKent.a  presented  fig- 
ures to  show  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  igi2, 
at  the  pre-wnt  rate  of  building  in  both  coun- 
tries, Germany  would  have  more  ships  of 
the  Dreadnought  type  than  Great  BritaJn. 
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frafMMtf  '^'^  debate  was  before  a  crowded 
eg^ontiM  house  and  made  a  profound  tm- 
**"***  prcssion  upon  rhc  counio'.  E\Tn 
rhc  most  pronounced  opponents  of  mcrrased 
armaments  in  Britain  have  apparently  been 
won  over  by  the  sensational  announcements 
in  Parliament.  The  effect  was  shown  in  its 
vote  upon  the  estimates  called  for  in  the 
budget,  in  which  tlie  government  won  by  a 
large  maiurity.  The  estimates  for  1909  show 
an  increase  of  more  than  $14,000,000  over 
the  estimate  of  last  year,  the  total  expendi- 
ture author i:i!:ed  being  $175,000,000  and  the 
building  program  as  finally  adopted  provid- 
ing for  four  Dreadnoughts^  six  protected 
cruisers,  besides  torpedo  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines. In  the  course  of  the  debate  al- 
ready referred  to  Mr.  Asquith  announced 
that  the  Briti«.h  Government  had  more  tlian 
once  suggested  to  Germany  a  mutual  rcduc- 
tiuii  in  naval  expenditures,  hut  had  always 
been  assured  that  German  naval  expendi- 
tures were  governed  solely  with  reference  to 
Germany's  needs  and  did  not  depend  upon 
Britain's  naval  program.  England,  however, 
tlic  Premier  insisted,  for  her  very  life's  sake 
must  maintain  a  naval  force  up  to  the  cwo- 
powcr  standard. 


W  RBP^I 


"  .\Jt    KMCI.IMtlUAX'n    HOUR." 

lib  iblH  ray  the  nirtounl«t  of  llif  Cinoa^ti  Datli/ 
TrlhvMr  |tlclur«»  the  Drltl«h  Prctnlvr  ur>iiorbt^  In 
ttumtluns  of  vslprtinl  6ctrni»,  while  the?  mllltniit 
•uffrnsettM  ar«  siormJoi!  rarllam«>iit.  I1  pbould  be 
vk\a  hem  thai  tbU  Ilcvirw.  In  cocipun.*  wltb  ■  num- 
ber of  OtliiT  Amcrli-an  [i<-riodIf?alH.  IukI  inniilli  wmi 
nliilod  hf  fort'lmi  prruB  r^^r^rn  Into  maklag  the 
HtAti'tiinir  rtuil  t)ii'  Swf^Ult  Parllfiiiiitit  tMd  ntrnilfKl 
the  rltfht  of  aoffruBP  to  womon.  Tills  «ru  an  trror. 
Bwvdi'n  has  Blmplj  ■■Joplcd  nnlrrnuil  manhood  anT- 
rragr  and  prDparllooal  n^rpaeniaUon.^ 


The  unusual  reference  to  uul 
comparison  with  Gcnntny  in 
open  parliamentary  debate,  it  hn 
been  explained  by  several  leaders  in  tlie  Com- 
mons, was  necessitated  by  the  fact  thai  it  ii 
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against  the  German  battleship  program  that 
Kngland  must  build.  She  is  reasonably  sure 
of  her  alliance  with  France,  "  a  war  with 
the  United  States  is  unthinkable,"  Russia  u 
no  longer  a  naval  power,  and  the  campact 
w^ith  Japan  provides  safety  in  Asiatic  waters. 
There  remains  nnly  Germany,  and,  although 
in  a  debate  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Mr.  McKenna's  sensational  rcraarlcs. 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  German  minister  of 
the  navT.  stated  that  the  imperial  naval  pro- 
gram would  not  result  in  the  strength  set 
forth  in  Mr.  McKenna's  figures  at  any  time 
during  the  next  decade,  It  is  apparently  a 
settled  ct>nviction  in  official  quarters  and 
among  the  populace  generally  In  both  coun- 
tries that  Britain  and  Germany  are  building 
against  each  other  and  that  the  situation  has 
resolved  itself  into  a  contest  of  purses. 
Whidi  nation  can  hold  out  the  longer? 
During  early  February  that  division  of  Brit- 
ain's naval  strength  known  as  the  Channel 
Fleet  was  abolished,  the  ships  being  absorbed 
into  the  general  formation.  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Beresford  has  been  retired  at  the  age 
limit,  and  all  ships  in  commission  in  British 
waters  are  now  placed  under  rommand  of 
Sir  William  Henry  May. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
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The  power  of  organized  labor  in 
France  lias  perhaps  never  been 
more  conclusively  and  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  than  by  the  genera!  strike 
of  post  office,  telegraph,  and  telephone  oper- 
ators which  for  more  than  a  week  last  month 
upset  most  of  the  business  of  the  country,  vir- 
tually isolaicd  Paris  irom  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  almo^it  completely  paralywrd  the 
government's  public  activities.  The  iniine- 
diate  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  attempt 
of  the  union  of  postal-telegraph  employees  to 
force  the  government  to  withdraw  its  re- 
cently proclaimed  regulation  providing  for  a 
merit  system  of  promotion  instead  of  tlie  oltl 
traditional  system  based  solely  on  seniority. 
Tlje  application  of  ihe  new  rule  was  in- 
trusted to  M.  Julien  Sinijan,  undrr-s«retary 
of  posts  and  telegraphs,  an  official  ver}-  un- 
popular uith  ntale  employees  of  the  post  of- 
fice for  his  allejied  favoritism,  and  with  the 
women  employed  in  the  telephone  service 
(also  under  government  control)  for  alleged 
systematic  and  insulting  disparagement  of 
their  services.  Sympathetic  strikes  of  other 
male  and  female  employees  connected  with 
the  postal  and  telephone  ser\-ices,  ntit  only  in 
the  capital  but  throughout  the  provinces,  in- 
volving in  alt  more  than  50,000  individuals, 
caused  a  tremendous  congestion  of  mail  matter 
at  the  Paris  offices,  prevented  the  receipt  of 
news  by  telephone  and  telegraph  al!  over  the 
world,  thus  causing  many  newspapers  to  sus- 
pend publication  and  embarrassing  the  govern- 
ment in  dealing  witli  the  Balkan  situation. 


Daiffvr 
tothw 
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The  striking  government  em- 
ployees, though  organized,  are 
not  members  of  trade  unions, 
French  law  prohibiting  this.  The  labor  or- 
ganizations of  the  republic  are  regarded  by 
the  government  as  tyrannical,  and  the  gen- 
eral confederation  of  labor  is  itself  almost  an 
avowed  rcvolutionan.-  organization.  Indeed, 
the  government  several  times  in  the  last  t>vo 
years  has  dismissed  State  servants  who  have 
ngitated  in  favnr  of  affiliating  with  this  or- 
ganization. The  situation  thus  resolved  it- 
self last  month  into  a  contest  between  the 
government  and  the  unions  of  government 
employees,  the  latter  demanding  the  distnissal 
of  the  offending  Minister  Simyan.  Premier 
Clemcnceau  displayed  his  usual  vigor  in  han- 
dling the  situation,  employing  troops  to  de- 
liver the  mail,  and  holding  the  strikers  severe- 
ly in  hand.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
strike  had  assumed  almost  the  proportions  of 
a  rebellion. 


JOSEPH  CAILLAUX.  FKENCH   MINISTER  OF  PINAMCK. 
I  Who  bh»  fomiiilK^d  and  otitflnwrM  throtmb  tlM! 
CItaniticr  of  Deputle«  ■  scleallflc  lncom»-tBS  bill.) 

n*  i»eim»  \^'le  d^^  German  Empire  Is 
Tif  facing  a  grave  internal  political 
ranw.  (.p'j^jg  Q^j.  (Jig  government's  pro- 
posed revenue  measures,  as  set  forth  in  these 
pages  last  muntli,  its  republican  neighbor, 
France,  is  concerned  by  a  problem  equally 
grave  and  perhaps  more  difficult  of  solution. 
When  the  French  budget  for  the  current 
year  was  adopted  (on  December  22  last), 
carrying  appropriations  amo\inting  to  more 
than  four  milliards  of  francs  ($800,000,000), 
the  largest  budget  ever  prepared  by  a  French 
ministry,  Premier  Clemenceau  and  his  min- 
ister of  finance,  M.  Caillaux,  jointly  an- 
nounced to  parliament  that  the  financial  prob- 
lem would  be  scdved  by  the  revenues  accru- 
ing from  the  new  tanfi  law  and  the  income 
xn\  hill  then  under  discussion  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Duputics.  A  detailed  description  of 
the  French  tariff  law  is  given  by  .Mr.  Ogff 
on  page  427  this  month,  in  his  excellent  ar- 
ticle on  the  general  tariff  situation  in  Eu- 
lopc.  As  for  the  income  tax,  the  measure 
embodying  this  policy,  known  as  the  Cail- 
laux bill,  which  has  been  two  years  making 
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its  slow  way  through  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, was  finally  adopted  by  that  body  on 
March  9  by  a  txry  large  majority  v-ote. 
This  mcaMire,  which  in  the  opinion  of  French 
political  leaders  will  be  rejected  by  the 
Conservative  Senate,  would  recast  the  en- 
tire fiscal  system  of  the  republic.  The 
French  tax  system  at  present  is  really  not  a 
system  but  a  complex  patchwork  of  imposts. 
There  arc  taxes  on  windows  and  door^,  on 
horses  and  carriages,  on  bic>'cles,  and  on 
many  other  objects  and  operations  of  popu- 
lar life  in  France,  The  new  law  abolishes 
many  of  these  imposts  and  substitutes  a 
rather  complexly  graduated  tax  on  incomes 
and  house  rents. 


m 


^^  p^^  The  bases  of  taxation  under  the 
M/  Lai»  new  measure  would  be  the  source 
tf  Ww*.  p^  ^]^  income  (those  earned  be- 
ing taxed  less  than  those  derived  from  inher- 
ited or  invested  fortunes)  and  the  nationality' 
of  the  taxpayers  (nliens  paying. more  than 
French  subjects) .  The  law,  of  course,  would 
afliect  in  no  way  the  existing  customs  duties 
or  the  indirect  taxation  through  state  monop- 
olies in  tobacco,  matches,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, or  the  taxet  upon  sugar,  salt,  and 
liquors.  Minister  Caillaux  in  his  speech  in 
the  Chamber,  which  had  the  unusual  honor 
of  being  printed  and  placarded  throughout 
the  republic,  defended  his  scheme  In  detail, 
claiming  ihat  it  would  reduce  taxation  on 


bnd,  agriculture,  and  coiiuncrce,  and  thtttW 
iMirdcQ  would  be  lifted  froiu  the  very  pni 
classes  and  adjusted  with   niorc  faimai  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  rich.     The  govennncit 
estimates   that   the  revenue    from    the  am 
taxes  will  aggregate  694,000.000  francs  »• 
nually  ($i38,8cx>,ooo>.     It  is  not  tbnugh 
possible  that  this  or  any  modified  income  m 
bill  can  become  a  law,  so  slow  is  the  Frenck 
method  of  legislative  procedure,  before  two 
years  from  date.     In  the  meantime  a  lar?: 
annual  deficit  is  inevitable.     Xhis  the  urn- 
isirj'  proposes  to  meet  by  a  bond  issue,  in  in- 
crease in  the  inheritance  rax,  and  a.  special 
impost  on  all  places  where   absinthe  is  sold. 
One  of  the  effects  of  France's  present  finan 
tiai  embarrassment  of  concern  to  Americans 
:s  ihc  refusal  of  the  govemraent  at  Paris  to 
absent  to  the  proposal  ior  a  two-cent  rate  of 
postage  between  the  two  countries.     As  yet. 
Minister   Caillaux   is  reported    to    ha\'e  de- 
clared, France  cannot  aBord  to  agree  to  diii 
proposal. 

7*.  B^^rat   9"  **>«  fi'^t  »"'l  second  Sundays 
nntioitin     in  Marcli  were  held   the  Italian 
"■"*■       general  elections  for  members  of 
Parliament.    The  result  was  decidedly  favor- 
able to  the  government,  which  will  have  the 
support  of  350  members  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  against   158  of  the  united   opposi- 
tion.    This  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
ministerial  strength.     It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, of  the  future  of  Italian  parliamentar>- 
conditions  that  the   Radicals  and    Socialists 
gained  no  less  than  thirty  scats,  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  minor  parties,  while  die  Cler- 
icals will  hold  fourteen  seats  as  against  seven 
in  the   present  parliament.     The   Clerical^ 
participated  in  full  foice  in  last  month's  elec- 
tions for  the  first  time  since  1870,  Pope  Pius 
having  released  from  the  observance  of  the 
nott-cxped'U   the  voters  of  the  seventy-two 
constituencies,  including  the  three  in  Rome, 
which    comprised    the    old    States    of    the 
Church.     Despite  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Church,  however,  Anti-Clerical  deputies 
were  elected  from   these  three  Roman   con- 
stituencies, te5rif>'ing  to  the  strength  of  this 
party  which,  it  will  be  remembered.  last  year 
won  a  big  municipal  triumph  under  Signer 
Nathan,   nmv  mayor  of  the  Eternal   City. 
Premier  Giolitti  has  been  returned  by  in- 
creased   majorities    from    his    own    district, 
which  includes  the  earthquake-devastated  re- 
gion of  Calabria.     He  rem.iins  evidently  ar-J 
biter  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  kingdom. 
This  will  still  center  around  the  maintenance 
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f  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  cultivation  of 
;   friendship  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 


tntamatlonat 


A  parcels-post  convention  with 
Regulation  of  Italy  and  the  promise  made  to 
mmgraton.  j^j^g  Victor  Emmanuel  by  Sig- 
nor  Marconi  that  within  the  next  twelve 
months  there  would  be  direct  wireless  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries,  were 
features  of  the  news  of  the  past  month  grati- 
fying to  Americans  generally.  Of  threaten- 
ing import,  however,  and  calling  for  grave 
concern  on  the  part  of  both  Italian  and 
American  governmental  authorities,  was  the 
sinister  demonstration  of  the  power  held  by 
those  secret  societies  dominating  the  life  of 
Italy's  poor  criminal  population  (the  Mafia, 
the  Black  Hand,  the  Camorra,  and  other  less 
known  societies)  which  last  month  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  assassination  of  Lieut.  Jo- 
seph Petrosino,  of  the  New  York  police 
force.  This  official  was  in  Italy  on  a  mis- 
sion, sanctioned  by  the  Italian  Government, 
connected  with  the  policing  of  New  York's 
Italian  immigrant  contingent.  It  would 
seem  to  be  high  time  for  some  international 
agreement  as  to  not  only  the  extradition  of 
criminals,  but  providing  for  international 
co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  criminal 
organizations  and  activities  involving  more 
than  one  country.  Steps  in  this  direction 
have  indeed  been  taken.  By  direction  of  our 
State  department,  Ambassador  Griscom,  at 
Rome,  has  made  representations  to  the  Ital- 
ian Foreign  Office,  urging  that  the  greatest 
energy  be  used  toward  the  discovery  and 
punishment  of  Petrosino's  murderers.  Italy, 
moreover,  has  formally  expressed  its  desire  to 
join  the  United  States  in  a  plan  to  end  the 
spread  of  crime  traceable  to  members  of  these 
secret  societies  that  have  gained  such  solid 
footing  on  Italian  soil  and  in  this  country. 

jj^  February  and  March  were  two 
Auatro-Sen!an  wtry  uneasy  and  uncertain  months 
in  European  international  poli- 
tics. During  this  .period  the  entire  conti- 
nent has  been  fearing  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities  over  the  interminable  Balkan  tan- 
gle. The  relations  between  Austria  and  Ser- 
via,  becoming  acute  almost  to  the  point  of 
actual  rupture,  have  been  the  center  of  the 
crisis.  As  has  been  pointed  out  more  than 
once  in  these  pages,  the  Servian  Government 
and  people  regard  the  Austrian  absorption  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  but  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  their  own 
land.    The  Austrianization  of  these  provinces 


and  the  isolation  of  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  Austrian  and  Tur- 
kish territory,  a  Servian  statesman  is  reported 
to  have  said  last  month,  means  eventual  suf- 
focation for  his  people.  A  series  of  diplo- 
matic notes  passed  between  Vienna  and  Bel- 
grade during  the  past  few  weeks,  couched  in 
the  usual  equivocal  diplomatic  language,  the 
correspondence  really  amounting  to  a  diplo- 
matic duel  between  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  Baron  von  Aerenthal,  and  the  Ser: 
vian  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Milovanovich. 
Austria,  relying  upon  the  implied  support 
of  Germany  and  the  assumed  impotence  of 
Russia  to  interfere,  has  evidently  been  trying 
to  put  Servia  technically  in  the  position  of 
intending  to  violate  the  general  peace,  while 
the  Belgrade  Government  has  endeavored  to 
get  before  the  world  the  Servian  view  of  the 
case.  In  the  background  may  be  seen  the 
intrigue  and  play  of  the  forces  of  the  great 
powers  for  their  own  diplomatic  advantage. 

,  ,, . ,  By  the  middle  of  last  month 
viaes"  Servia  Scrvia  had  apparently  yielded  to 
to  rieid.  jj^g  Austrian  demand  that  she 
recognize  the  Austrian  annexation  of  the  two 
provinces  and  claim  no  territorial  compen- 
sation. In  return,  it  was  intimated  that  the 
Vienna  government  would  consent  to  certain 
economic  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the 
tariff  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Servian  formal  surrender  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  due  to  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Belgrade  government  by  the 
combined  influence  of  the  European  great 
powers.     It  now  seems  all  but  certain  that 


BDROrE    "' AT>Vl>tr.H  "    SERVIA. 

(In  tbli  way  Ft»cMetto,  of  Tarln,  expresses  the  Ital- 
ian view  of  Rerrla's  "aarrender"  to  Austria.) 


THB  AMERICAN  RFP'fmf'  OF  RByiBU^ 


nn  international  conference  will  actually  \x 
helj  to  Jiscu^ti  the  Balkan  siituation.  A  drfi- 
nitc  program  subniitied  by  the  Italian  tnr- 
eign  office  on  March  i8  has,  it  was  reported 
last  month,  received  (he  approval  of  all  the 
great  jiowers,  including  Austria  and  possibly 
even  Russia.     It  comprises  four  points: 

(0  A  formal  registration  of  the  aimexaiion 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  (3)  A  fonnal  ret;- 
istraiion  of  Bulgaria's  aKrcemt-nl  1u  pay  an  in- 
demnity to  Turkey.  {$)  A  nirdificaiion  of  Ar- 
ticle 3g  of  the  BerUn  treaty  affecting  the  rela- 
tions of  Austria  and  Montenegro.  (4)  -An  ac- 
Icnowledgmenl  that  S*rvia  raises  no  claims,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  declaration. 

The    commercial    concessions    to    Scrvia 
iTouId  be  arranged  for  by  direct  ncKotiations 
trm  the  two  powers  directly  concerned. 


ft*  . 


On  March  16  Russia  and  Tur- 
key signed  the  aErreenient.  out- 
lined in  tiicse  pages  last  month, 
regarding  Bulgaria's  payment  for  recognition 
of  her  independence.  A  lorinight  before  a 
protocol  signed  between  Austria  and  Turkey 
definitely  disposed  of  the  ditficultirs  Iwtween 
tlicsc  two  powers.  Therefore,  despite  the 
war  preparations  which  Ser\'ia  continues  to 
make,  and  despite  the  bellicose  assertions  in 
the  Austrian  press  as  to  the  ncccssitj'  for  an 
Austro-Hungarlan  occupation  of  Belgrade, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  combined  Europe  will 
not  permit  the  peace  to  be  broken.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  Austrian  action 
in  annexing  the  two  provinces  will  be  legal- 
ized by  the  conference.  It  is  also  true  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  Russia  is  not  ready  to 
champion  at  the  point  of  the  .sword  the  cause 
of  the  Slav  ntces  in  the  Balkans.  These  two 
facts,  barring  always  some  hot-headed  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Servians  ttiemsclves,  would 
seem  to  assure  a  continuance  of  peace. 


Leading  and  over-shadowing  all 
other  topics  of  interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  Russian  people,  and 
indeed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  relation 
to  Russia,  Inst  month  were  the  sensational 
developments,  so  far-reaching  in  their  in- 
fluence, of  the  now  famous  A'/jtM  case.  Tlie 
significance  of  the  revelations  in  this  ca^ie  to 
Russia  present  and  future  is  set  forth  on  an- 
other page  this  month  (463).  Disclosures 
of  such  social,  political,  and  moral  degen- 
eracy as  these  are  of  vastly  more  serious  im- 
port to  a  nation's  future  than  coi^ld  possibly 
be  the  favorable  condition  nf  Russian  finance 
asset  fortli  by  Minister  Kokovtscv.  During 
n  debate  on  the  budget  in  the  Duma  early 


last  month  the  Finance  Mt'ntstcr  rcfo-redo 
Russia's  immense  gold  reserve  Tapproxinan^i 
$600,000,000),  which,  he  dccUrcd,  ga«  ia 
eign  investors  confidence  in  the  country'*  r 
sources  and  in  die  patriotisni  and  good  *er.v: 
of  its  governing  classes.  The  debate,  ho* 
ever,  brought  out  some  keen  cnticism  ot  thf 
budget,  which,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  foundd 
almost  entirely  on  indirect  taxes  imi 
hardships  on  the  great  mass  of  thr 
tion  wliilc  the  -nTalthier  classes  escape 
ation  almost  entirely. 


ipe  w 


CMAw       ^.^  course,  the  Russian  people  ait 
ntvs  from     Still     vitally     inrerested     in    ilr 

""'"■  Balkan  situation,  and  it  maj  br 
(as  is  claimed  in  the  European  prciK  gener 
ally)  that  the  St.  Petersburg  govemmrar 
still  holds  the  key  to  the  question  of  war 
and  peace.  Other  items  of  interest  ftutn 
Ritfsia  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  bfctt 
the  announcement  by  the  imi;>crial  department 
of  the  interior  that  the  activity  of  courts-mar- 
tial would  hereafter  be  limited;  tfic  propusa> 
of  the  ministrj-  of  education  to  build  inanr 
new  primary  schools  throughout  the  emptrr 
during  the  present  year;  the  dtssolutton  t"t 
the  Finnish  Diet,  new  elections  being  ordeml 
for  May  i ;  the  abolition,  by  imperial  order, 
of  the  use  of  drums  in  the  army  in  time  <•! 
war;  and  the  progress  of  Russia's  disagrer 
mcnt  with  China  over  the  municipal  admini-^- 
tration  of  the  cit>*  ot  Harbin  in  Alanchuha, 
This  matter  is  discussed  at  greater  lengrt 
a  subsequent  paragraph. 

cviM.      ^"*  ^^  '^^  ^'^'  cof^nmnications 
*rofM.  w     received  by  President  Taft   frt>m 
•iapan.       foreign  governments  was  the  pri- 
vate letter  which  came  last  month  from  the 
Chinese  regent,  Prince  Chun,  reviewing  the 
Manchurian  situation  and  explaining  the  at* 
titude  taken  by  the   regcnc>-  in  regard    to 
China's    foreign    policy    generally.      Lasting 
peace  in  the  East,  declares  the  Regent,  de- 
pends upon  the  return  of  the  Japanese  to  their 
own  countr)',  not  only  from  Manchuria,  but 
also  from  Korea.    China  "  sees  difficulties  in 
the   way  of   a   Japanese    withdrawal    from 
Korea  in  the  immediate  future,"  but  is  con- 
vinced   that    ultimately    Japan    will    retire 
wholly  from  her  occupation  of  territory-  on 
the  Asiatic  mainland.    Shortly  after  the  news 
dispatches  had  recorded  the  reception  of  this 
letter  it  was  announced   in  a  newspaper   of 
Seoul,  Korea,  and  the  announcement  copied 
generally  throughout  the  journals  of  the  Far 
East  and  Europe,  that  Japan  had  finally  de- 
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termined  to  "  annex "  Korea.  The  an- 
nouncement included  a  statement  that  Prince 
Ito,  the  Japanese  Resident-General  of  Korea, 
who  has  been  on  an  "  extended  absence  "  in 
Japan,  would  not  return  to  Seoul,  but  would 
be  succeeded  by  General  Tcrauchi,  Minister 
of  War  in  the  Tokio  cabinet.  Just  the 
method  to  be  pursued  in  bringing  about  the 
annexation  so  as  not  to  violate  the  letter  of 
treaty  rights  and  international  agreements  it 
was  not  stated.  Public  statements,  however, 
by  Japanese  officials  in  Korea,  emphasizing 
the  need  of  the  Hermit  Kingdom  for  Japan- 
ese protection,  have  been  more  frequent  dur- 
ing recent  months. 

whaiJapa^  ^"  elaborately  prepared  report 
Is  Doing  in  for  the  year  1907  of  the  "  Re- 
°'^^'*'  forms  and  Progress  in  Korea " 
initiated  and"  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Japanese  administration,  has  just  been  issued 
in  English,  which  makes  an  excellent  show- 
ing. In  the  building  of  highways  and  rail- 
roads particularly  the  administration  of 
Japan  has  made  gratifying  progress,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  accompanying  map  which  we 
reproduce  from  the  report  in  question.  The 
commerce  of  Korea,  according  to  the  latest 
available  figures,  now  approximates  $35,- 
000,000  annually.  Of  this  amount  Japan 
controls  about  75  per  cent.,  China  6  or  7  per 
cent.,  and  England  and  the  United  States 
about  5  per  cent.  each.  The  American  trade, 
however,  may  be  considered  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  total  than  would  be  indicated  by 
this  percentage,  since  a  considerable  amount 
of  American  goods  are  sold  in  Korea  by  the 
Japanese  merchants. 

The  China's  plans  for  internal  re- 
'To'^fVriV^'  forms  continue  to  occupy  the  time 
on  Opium,  and  tax  all  the  resources  of  the 
new  administration.  Several  problems  in 
her  foreign  relations,  however,  have  also 
been  vexing  her  recently.  The  anti-opium 
campaign  is  both  foreign  and  domestic  in  its 
significance,  while  the  Russian  aggressions  at 
Harbin,  in  Manchuria,  are  of  perhaps  purely 
foreign  import.  The  net  results  of  the  re- 
cent international  anti-opium  conference, 
held  at  Shanghai  from  February  i  to  26, 
were  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  urg- 
ing upon  all  governments  of  the  world  the 
necessity  for  drastic  measures  to  control  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  distribution  of 
morphia  and  other  harmful  manufactured 
products  of  opium ;  an  international  scientific 
investigation  of  the  so-called  opium   reme- 


dies; the  adoption  by  all  maritime  countries 
of  measures  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  opium 
to  any  country  prohibiting  its  entry;  laws  to 
suppress  opium  smoking ;  and  a  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  pharmacy  laws  of  all  countries 
of  the  world  to  the  subjects  of  these  coun- 
tries in  consular  districts,  concessions,  and 
settlements  in  China.  The  difficulties  be- 
tween Russia  and  China  centering  about  the 
municipal  administration  of  the  city  of  Har- 
bin arise  from  the  fact  that  according  to  its 
contract  the  railroad  company  has  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  the  city 
while  the  administration  of  the  railroad  is 
conducted  by  the  Russian  minister  of  finance, 
and  the  Chinese  still  claim  the  exclusive 
municipal  authority.  Protests  have  already 
been  made  by  the  government  of  China  and 
the  consular  representatives  of  the  United 
States  against  the  recent  action  nf  General 
Horvath,  Russian  administrator  and  acting- 


MAP  TO   ILLUSTRATE  JAPANESE  ROAD-MAKING  IN 
KOREA. 
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fercncc  was  settled  excrpt  dttt  reganfi 
coiivcniun  of  raemhanc  ships  inlD  il^il 
uar  by  belligerents.  On  that  point  dvM 
^ate*  found  it  imposnble  to  agree.  The  > 
>uU  of  the  deliberations  is  in  effect  a  ra£d 
niudification  of  tfic  Declaration  of  Paiis^tss 
oi  tlic  jixty-nine  articles  of  the  code  apd 
upon,  however,  bcinu  highly  tcdmiol  ii 
character  and  phrasctjlogj-.  Ilic  orai  d 
sinniticancc  to  the  organiaaiion  of  the  VtM 
States  Navy  itself  during  rrctait  uTcb  »■ 
the  haulmg  down  of  the  flag  ui  Rcar-.U 
miral  Sperry,  who  had  commanded  the  te 
tli->hip  fleet  on  its  homeward  \Tiyage.  H; 
has  been  succeeded  by  Rear-Admira|  Seiiai 
Schroeder,  formerly  in  command  of  the  thiri 
division  of  the  fleet  Admiral  Spcrry  rctifD 
from  active  service  in  September.  Admiii 
Schroeder  is  still  two  years  from  the  ^ 
1  iniit. 

w<>fUAtp0cu  Changes  in  the  tan'flr  pnHciesrf 
pLnJ^,      schedules  of  more  than  one  ofV 

European  and  American  naliom 
liavc  attracted  a  great  deal  of  the  world's  r- 
tcnrion  during  die  past  months,  and  the  pw- 
ple  of  the  United  Slates  will  find  useful  wl 
interesting  an  analysis  of  the  tarif?  palide 
and  conditions  in  European  cciuntrics  to 
ihi  another  page  this  month  (427)   ap 
an  analysis  of  these  policies  and   condi 
which    is   well    worth    studying    by    a 
student  of  international  economic   relali 
Ir  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tariff  ditiw- 
cnces  not  only  influence  business  conditiom, 
but  frequently  endanger  political    relations- 
Scrvia's  enmity  against  Austria-Hungry  is 
largely  due  to  the  severe  tariff  restrictions 
the  Vienna  government  has  put  upon  Austro- 
Spr\ian  trade.     ITie  internal  relations  of  the 
Dual   Monarchy  are  always  cumplicated  by 
the   tariff  disagreements   of    Hungary    and 
Austria  pmpcr,  while  Russia  and  Gcrmaoy 
have  more  than  once  been  close  to  a  very  bit- 
ter state  of  affairs  over  matters  of   tariff, 
Late  in  February,  after  an  exciting  debate  of 
two  days,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's  "  tariff 
lefonn  "  fin  England  this  expression  means 
"  protection  ")  amendment  to  the  addre!;s  in 
reply  to   King  Edward's  ^ecch   from    the 
throne,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
monit  by  a  large  majority.     It  should    be 
Mid  in  passing  also  that  early  in  March  the 
Riwian  Government  made  Vladivostok,  Si- 
iMTia,  hitherto  free,  a  dosed  port  of  entry. 
'  :i  afJecrfng  a  large  traffic  in  Ameri- 

Russia  herself  is  preparing  for  a 
icadjuHtmcnt  nf  hf r  tarift  syMem. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  Fehniary  18  to  March  a,  009.) 


PROCBBDINQS  IN  CONORESS. 

February  i8. — The  Senate  passes  the  Post- 
Office  appropriation  bill  ($232,000,000)  and  rat- 
ihes  the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  providing  for  the  submission 
to  the  Hague  court  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery 
dispute The  House  passes  the  bill  .amend- 
ing the  Penal  Code. 

February  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army 

and  Pension  appropriation  bills The  House 

passes  the  Fortifications  bill. 

February  20. — The  Senate  passes  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill..., The  House  passes  the 
Diplomatic,  Military  Academy,  Public  Build- 
ings, and  Rivers  and  Harbors  appropriation 
bills. 

February  22. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
continuing  the  present  committees  to  the  next 

.session The  House  debates  the  Sundry  Civil 

appropriation  bill. 

February  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep.,  R.  I.)  providing 
for  a  commission  to  consider  cases  of  discharged 
negro  soldiers ;  the  Fortifications  bill  and  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  bill  are  also  passed. . . . 
The  House  considers  the  Sundry  Civil  appro- 
priation bill. 

February  24. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill The  House  rejects 

Senate  amendments  to  the  Legislative  appro- 
priation bill  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  other  officials,  and  creating  an  Under  Secre- 
tary and  Fourth  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Fcl»ruary  25. — The  Senate  considers  the  for- 
estry provision  of  the  Agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill.... The  House  adopts  the  amendment 
to  the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bil4  restrict- 
ing the  Secret  Service. 

February  26. — ^The  Senate  passes  the  Agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill. . .  .The  House  passes 
the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill,  refusmg  an 
appropriation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  absorbing  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

February  27. — The  Senate  passes  the  Rivers 

and  Harbors  appropriation  bill The  House 

passes  the  General  Deficiency  appropriation  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill  providing  an  opportunity 
for  negro  soldiers  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry 
to  make  themselves  eligible  for  reinstatement. 

March  I. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill  ($139,000,000") ...  .The  House 
passes  the  Forest  Reserve  bill  and  agrees  to  the 
final  conference  report  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Fortifications  bills. 

March  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  General  De- 
ficiency appropriation  bill.... The  House,  by  a 
vote  of  172  to  17s,  defeats  the  Postal  Subven- 
tion bill  and  agrees  to  conference  reports  on  the 
Agricultural,  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  Public 
Buildings  bills. 


Coprricbt,  190&  by  Bur  Mcluuth. 

ilON.    GEORGE   V.   L.    MEVER. 

(WIto  goes  from  th«  Post-office  Department  In  the 
Roosevelt  Cabinet  to  that  of  the  Navy  under  Mr. 
Taft,  and  who  holds  the  views  of  both  Presideota  re- 
garding the  Deed  of  a  Btrong  and  up-to^ate  oaval 
armament.) 

March  3.— Both  branches  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Legislative  appropriation  bill 

increasing  the  President's  salary  by  $25,000 

The  Senate  passes  the  Penal  Code  amendments 
The  House  passes  the  Copyright  Amend- 
ment bill  and  agrees  to  conference  reports  on 
the  remaining  appropriations  bills. 

March  4. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  Canadian 
Boundary  Waters  treaty  and  adjourns  without 
date;  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  is 
called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Sherman  and 
new  members  are  sworn  in The  House  com- 
pletes unfinished  business  and  adjourns  without 
day. 

March    15. — The    Sixty-first    Congress    meets 

in    special    session Mr.   Cannon    (Rep.,   III.) 

is  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  House  and  a  reso- 
lution amending  the  rules  is  adopted. 

March  16. — President  Taft  transmits  a  mes- 
sage pointing  out  the  necessity  for  revision  of 

the    tariff Speaker    Cannon    announces    the 

personnel  of  the  Rules  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  of  the  House. 

March  17. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Payne  (Rep., 
N.  Y.),  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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miltee,  introduces  (hr  tariff  bill,  which  is  re- 
ferred back  to  the  commincc. 

March  i8. — The  House  passes  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  ttir  lakinR  of  the  thirteenth  censu!*:  the 
tariff  bill  is  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commiltet. 

March  ig. — ^Thc  Senate  receives  the  census 
hill  from  tlie  [lou^e.  ...A  new  shij*- subsidy  hill 
is  introduced  in  the  IIouM^ 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT— AUBRICAN. 

February  18. — Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Cbuinii»- 
fitoncr  of  Corporations,  transmits  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  report  on  the  ort;anization  of  the  tobacco 
combination. 

February  20. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
York,  presents  his  virw»  on  direct  primaries  at 
the  Brooklyn  Young  Republican  Club. 

March  l. — Dr.  VV.  D.  Crum,  the  negro  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  sends  his 
resignation  to  President  Roosevelt. ..  .The  nia- 
iority  of  the  legislative  committee  appointed  to 


Copyrlilic  IWy.  by  IViitnn  I'lwi.-m. 
CAS    USEIi    IN    NF-W   SUBWaV  mOM   TOE  CAIT/OL  TO 
THE  SE.NATE  OKKllK  HUII.UINU  AT  WASIIINCTO.'*. 

investigate  New  York  City's  finances  recom- 
mends the  defe.it  of  the  measure  to  incrcise 
the  debt  limit,  while  the  minority  supports  the 
bill 

March  2. — According  to  a  decision  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  the  Now  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
must  di;>p09e  of  all  its  trolley  holdings  in 
Ma ssaclui setts  before  July  i. 

March  4.— William  Howard  Taft  is  Inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  Stales  and  James 
Schoolcraft  Shcnnaii  Vice-President Sena- 
tor Isaac  Stephenson  (Rep.)  of  Wisconsin,  is 
re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
Wiiiiconsin  l-egislaliirc  on  the  twentj'-third  bal- 
lot, receiving  63  out  of  125  votes  cast. 

March  5. — President  Taft  makes  the  following 
cabinet  nominations,  which  are  immpdiatcly  con- 
firmed by  (he  Senate:  Secretary  of  State.  Phi- 
lander C,  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Franklin  MacVeaKh,  tif  Illinois; 
Secretary  01  War,  Jacob  Mcdavock  Dickinson, 
of  Tennessee;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  George 
von  I,  Meyer,  of  MasMchiisetts ;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa;  .Secretary 
ofthc  Interior.  Richard  A.  Balh'ngcr,  of  Wash- 
EngtOQ ;  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Charles  Nagel,  of  Missouri;  Attorney-General, 


George  W.  Wickershain,  of  Kew  Yott: 
niaslcr-Gcneral,  Frank  H.  Itilcbcock.  of 
chusetts. 

XUrch  6.— President  Taft  issues  a  call 
special  session  of  Congress  to  ootm 
March  15. 

March  8.— The  New  York  City  C3artci 
mission  makes  its  report  to  the  L-eiri?ilal;i 

March  9— William  Locb,  Jr.,  a 
ties  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of 

March  13, — Police  clnefs  in  our  larp. 
are  asked  to  arrest  persons  suspected  to  bi 
bers  of  the  Black  finnd. 

March  15— Bills  amending  the  Ptiblic  I 
Commission  laws  are    introdiKed    iD   (h* 

Yoric  Legislature. 

March  i6.— George  T.  Oliver  (Rea)  h 
by  the  Pennsylvania  LcRislature  to  I 
Phdandcr  C,  Knox  in  the  United  States 

March  18. — Robert  C  Ogden,  \V.  i 
Schuster,  and  Kmmett_  J.  Scott  are  nai 
menilwrs  of  llic  commission  to  invesliga 
ditions  in  Liberia. 

March  19.— A  direct-nominations  bill  h 
diiced  in  the  New  York  Legislature. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMSHT— FORE 

February    18.— Twenty-eight    woman 
gists  are  arrested  m  Downing  Street  an 
liament  Square,  London. 

February  19.— Ten  of  the  English  sufl 
are  sent  to  jail  for  terms  of  from  one  tnc 

six  weeks A  royal  commission    is  apt 

to  inquire  into  university  education  in  t 

Fehniary  22. — The  Finnish  Diet  is  dis 
by  order  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

February  23.— An  order  is  issued  in 
that  no  passports  be  Issued  to  men  wh04 
niakes  them  available  for  military  scrvi 
The  French  tariff  commission  adopts  ao  a 
ment  restoring  the  old  minimum  and  msji 
rates  on  all  oils  except  cotton-seed,  which 

Eay  a  duty  of  twenty-five  francs  on  cac 
ilos. 

February  24.— Nearly  thirty  Engh'sh  5 
gists  arc  arrested  in  Parliament  Square, 
don.  for  trying  lo  force  an  entrance  m't 
houses  of  Parliament 

February  25.— T)ie  Newfoimdland  gOTCrr 
of  Sir  Robert  Bond  resigns. 

February  38.— .\  Russian  military  con 
Kiev  sentences  three  men  to  death,  twent: 
to  penal  servitude,  and  ten  to  itnprisonmea 
revolutionarj-  activity. 

March  2. — Scott  Dickson,  Unionist  tuii 
former,  defeats  Gibson  Bowles.  Liberal,^ 
trader,  in  a  contest  for  a  Glasgow  seaOHf 
British  Parliament.  ^H 

March  6^— President  Gomez,  of   Cul^j 

the    general    amnesty    bill Members    ot 

Russian  Duma  sharply  attack  the  govemra 
system  of   suppressing  revolutionary-  agila 

President  Gomcr,  of  Venezuela,  forbid;! 

President  Castro  to  enter  the  country. 

March  7- — The  Giolitti  mlnis»r>'  is  victo] 

in  the  Ttalian  elections The  police  of  \Va 

arrest  178  students  at  a  university  meeting. 

March  9.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depv 
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TIIRES  (IP  THE  ASSISTANT  HEADS  OF  DEPAKTMENTS    RECENTLY  ArPOlNTEI)  AT  WASHINCTOH. 


by  vote  of  407  tu  156.  passes  tlie  income-tax 

bill Lieutenant  Arnold,  of  the  Belgian  army, 

is  sentenced  lo  twelve  years'  imprisonment  for 
atrocities  tn  tiie  Congo. 

March  13. — Tile  Pritish  naval  estimates  show 
an  increase  of  Si4.nt>.oot>  over  those  of  last 
year France  facvs  a  large  deticil  in  revenues. 

March  13. — The  French  ministers  of  marine 
and  tinaiice  rcacii  an  aareement  on  naval  aiipro- 

priaiitir.  measures A  general  strike  of  telcg- 

rapher.s  is  begun  in  Paris. 

March  15. — A  general  strike  of  postal  and  tel- 
egraph employees  in  Paris  is  called;  numbers  of 
telephnnc  i^mployecs  and  rail^-ay  mail  clerks 
vote  to  suppi>rt  the  movt-mcnL 

March  i^.— The  strike  of  the  French  stale 
employees  m  the  lelesraph,  telephone,  and  mail 
services  spreads  rapidly;  the  country  is  prac- 
tically isolated;  the  government  refuses  to  make 
concessions. 

March  15>.— The  French  Chamber  of  I>piilies, 
by  a  vote  of  3^  to  211,  sustains  the  govcrn- 
mcnt's  refusal  to  treat  with  ihc  striking  tele- 
graph and  telephone  cnipluyccs. 

INTBRNATIONAL  RELATIONS, 

February  iS — An  extraordinafy  council  of 
ministers  i^  held  in  St.  Petersburg  to  consider 
ihc  situation  in  the  Balkans. 

February  JO- — The  scheme  of  (he  Russian 
Bank  tu  yive  financial  aid  to  the  Shah  of  Persia 
is  vetoed  by  the  Russian  tinance  minister.... 
All  the  powers  represented  at  (he  International 
Naval  Lonfcrencr.  with  the  exception  of  .Amer- 
ica, apree  on   (he  final  terms  of  the  code 

nulgaria  again  asks  the  powers  to  recognize  her 
independence- ..  .Two  bilh  wbkh  prohibit  Jap- 
anese from  6shing  in  Hawaiian  waters  are  tn- 
trcdt'ced  in  the  Hawaiian  legislalafe....Frcsi' 


dent  Roosevelt  fonmilales  a  call  for  an  inter- 
national conference  to  consider  the  cun^ervation 
of  natural  resource'*. 

Fcbruar>*  ao.— Baron  Mnnchcur,  Belgian  min- 
Islpr  lo  the  United  Stales,  is  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople; he  will  be  succcedL-vI  at  WashinKlnii 
by  Count  dc  Buisscrct  Stcenbccqiic,  recently 
Belgian  mini&ter  to  Morocco. 

February  2i, — Tlie  powers,  replying  to  a  note 
of  protect  from  the  Porte,  say  that  BulKariaii 
independence  will  net  be  recognized  until  an 
agreement  with  Turkey  has  been  reached. 

February  22.— The  United  States  Govern- 
ment asks  the  delegates  to  Uit-  Inlcmaiional 
Naval  Conference  to  roakc  a  declaration  that 
ihc  prize  court  at  The  Hague  be  regarded  as 
one  of  arbitration  and  not  of  appeal. 

Februarj-  23. — .\  patent  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  is  signed  at 
\Va*;hington. 

February  34.— The  Russian  Government  takes 
steps  !o  prevent  railway  olTiciak  on  the  line  we^t 
of  liarbin  from  uaing  violence  toward  Clyrvcse 
who  have  refused  to  pay  taxes, 

February  25. — The  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Naval  Conference  in  London  agree  on  a 
new  code  for  naval  warfare. ..  .The  Interna- 
tional Opium  Commission  at  Shanghai  tinishe« 
its  labors. ..  .The  declaration  of  puUcy  by  the 
new  premier  of  Servia  is  jwacefiil  . .  .The  re- 
gency of  China  sends  a  private  letter  to  Pres- 
idcnl-clecl  Taft,  stating  China's  policy  with  re- 
gard lo  the  United  Stales  and  other  nations.... 
Kussia  expresses  a  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
ihc  United  Slates  in  reaching  a  setllcmcnt  with 
China  regarding  Harbin  and   Manchuria. 

February  26— Austria  and  Turkey  sign  a  pro* 
tocol  settling  the  question  of  compensation  for 
the   annexation   ot    Bosnia   and   Herzcgo^-ina ; 
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the  powcn  accept  the  offer  of  France  as  media' 
lur  in  the  AuMro-Servinn  dispute. ..  .The  dele- 
catcs  lo  the  International  Xaval  Conference  in 
Luiidoii  sign  and  seal  their  findings. . .  .The 
North  American  Con<ier\'alion  Conference  rec- 
ommends joint  and  co-operative  action  by  the 
United  Stales,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

March  I2,' — The  American- Panaman -Colom- 
bian treaiy  is  reported  favorably  in  the  national 
assembly  at  Bu^fcta. . . .  Diplomatic  intercourse 
lietwcen  the  United  States  and  Nicaragna  ti 
broken  ofT- 

March  15. — Advices  from  St.  Petersburjf  ifive 
details    of    atriKilies    by    Persian    Govermneiit 

troops  on  the   frontier It  is  announced   in 

Washinplon  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  Imvc  reached  an  ayrccnienl  on  the  pcr- 
sonuel  of  The  Hague  trilnuLiI  which  is  lo  con- 
sider the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute. 

March  16. — Conference  Iwtween  Chinese  and 
Russian   officials    lo    settle    the    Harbin   di-^putc 

be^in   at   t'eking Senor  Rojas  is  appointed 

Vcnc/iiclan  minister  to  the  United  Stales. 

March  iR. — Cireat  Britain,  I*'rancc  and  Russia 
call  on  Scrvia  to  rntcr  tipon  peaceable  negotia- 
tions with  Austria-Hungary;  a  conference  of 
the  powers  lo  ratify  the  agreement  between 
Austria- Hungary  and  Turkey  concernini;  Bosnia 

and    Herzegovina   seems    likely The    Italian 

Government  proposes  lo  the  United  Stales  a 
conference  on  Italian  inirnif;ralinn. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

February  18.— Fifty  villaRCs  (estimate*!)  are 
wipod  OIK  by  an  earthquake  in  Persia, ..  .The 
North  American  Conservation  Conference  meets 
at  liic  White  House.  Washington. 

February  10. — ^Oiairnian  Gary,  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  annoui>cea  that  all  cuts 
in  prices  will  be  met. 

February  21- — Many  persons  perish  in  snow- 
storms in  southwc!iteni  Russia;  all  traffic  is 
blocked. . .  .  Heavy  eartlir|uake  shocks  arc  felt 
in  the  distnct  of  Elchc,  Spain The  Ameri- 
can battleship  fleet,  reluming  from  its  voyage 
around    the    world,   comes    to   anchor   on    the 

SoBthern  Drill  Grounds  off  Hampton  Roads 

A  mob  in  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  wrecks  thirty 
houi>cs  occupied  by  Greeks  in  an  effort  to  drive 
the  Greeks  from  the  city, 

l-ebruary  22. — The  American  battleship  fleet 
is  reviewed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  Hampton 

Roads The  wage  rate  of  the  Welsh  miners 

is  reduce*!  5  per  cent,  by  the  South  Wales  Coal 
Conciliation  Board. 

February  23. — The  aerodome  Silver  Dart  cov- 
cr!(  half  a  mile  at  a  height  of  thirty  feet  at  Bad- 
deck,    N.    S The     United    States    Supreme 

Cnurl  affirms  the  verdict  of  the  Circuit  Court 
imposing  a  fine  of  $ioS,ooo  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  for  granting  sugar 
rebates. 

February  26. — A  national  interdenominational 
brolherbood  of  Protestant  laymen,  representing 
organizations  with  a  mcmbprship  of  over  t,ooa- 
000,  is  formed  at  Pittsburg. .,  .The  trustees  of 
VV'esleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  de- 
cide to  discontinue  the  coeducational  system. 

Fcbmary  27— Important  reductions  tn  tranv 
coniinenta!  freight  rates  arc  announced  in  Chi- 
cago. 
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March  3. — The  itramsliip  Af^titreiania 
lished  an  eastbuund  record  uf  4  ^ays,  30 
and  3  minntes,  liei  average    spccil   bcini 

knols. 

March  j.— Heavy  snow  Iiamprrs  rraffic  m  t 
streets  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

March  4.— Severe  weailier  corrdtltons 
telegraphic    communication     with     WaiK, 
I).  C.  and  dcby  many  trains  carrying  pass 
to  the  inauguration  of  Prcsjdciu  Tafi. 

Marcli  6.— Ten  persons  arc  reported  killeil 
avalanches  hi  Austria. 

March  8. — The  aerodome  Sih-er  Dart 
eight  miles  in  li  niiiiuies  and  15  sccomlfr 
deck.  N.  S, 

March  9. — The  Supreme  Court    "f    i 
affirms   the   decree   ousting    ihc 
Company  from  the  State,  but  sus[.. 
ing  in  the  case  of  the  Waters- Pierce  t,onipl 

-March    lo.— A   jtiry   in    the    federal    court 
Chicago  returns  a  verdict  of  not   Kuiliy   in  t 
Government's  prcrseculion  of  the  Slaiidard  ( 
Company  of  Indiana  for  accepting  rebates  frc 
the  Chicago  &  Ati«M  Raili'oad. 

M.Trch  It.— Tlie  anthracite  coal  operalurs, 
a  c'-niLTcnce  in  Philatlilphia,  refuse  all  the  d 
mauds  of  the  mine  workers  and  makr  a  counr 
pro])osition  that  the  prcsmt  agrecmetii  l»e  co 
tinued  f<ir  another  three  years..  ..llie  Court  1 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbi.i  .iffirr 
wuh  modilications  the  decree  of  the  b'wer  cou 
enjoining  the  American  Federation  of  I..aln 
from  interfering  with  the  bostncss  of  ihe  BucI 
Stove  &  Range  Conii>any. 

March  ij. — Detective  Peirosino,  of  the  Ne 
York  City  police  f'lrce,  is  munlored  at  Palernn 
Sicily,  by  agents  of  the  Black  Hand. 

March  14, — The  German  ship  Margretha  i 
sunk  in  a  collision  with  the  Norwegian  steaniv 
Mascot;  twenty  men  of  the  former  Vessel  ar 
drowned. 

March  17,--.^  $300,000  Maval  Young  Afen' 
Cliristian  Association  hnildinp,  the  gift  of  Johi 
D.  Rockefeller,  is  dedicated  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

OBtTUARY. 

li'ebntary  18. — Sir  Frederick  \\  ill.  organize 
of    the    Iinpenal    Tobacco   Company    of    Grca 

Britain   and    Ireland,   70 Dr.   Tlinmas    Lan 

caster,  of  Philadelphia,  a  specialist  in  cliinaiol 
ogy,  ?6. 

February  to.— Rear- Admiral  Charles  S.  Cot-i 

ton.  l).  S.  N..  retired,  66 The  Countess  de 

Chabrillan,  a  well-known  French  author  and 
actress,  85. 

Fchruarv  20.— Carroll  D,  Wrighl.  president  of 

Oark     College.     Worcester,     ^tass..    69 Dr. 

F'redcrick  Irving  Knight,  for  many  years  an  in- 
structor and  clinical  profe^sitr  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 68. 

February  ax— Dr.  William  Tillinghast  Bull, 
the  well-known  surgeon.  i>f  New  York  City,  60. 

Febniarv      24.— Rear- Ad  mini!      Samuel 
Franklin,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  84. 

February  25.— Sir  John  Watts  Reid.   K  C.l 

Wi Cardinal   Sanchez  y   Hrrva^,    Archbishop 

of    Toledo.    71 John    Boyd    Thacher.    twice 

Mayor  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  61., ..John  M.  ?•»• 
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terill.  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
IJhristian  Association  of  London,  England,  55. 

February  26. — KmmanucI  Poire,  known  as 
Caran  d'Aclio.  the  famous  French  cartoonist,  51 

(  4CC  pafif  40fi> Poriua  Baxter  Wcarc,  one  of 

the  first  exploiters  of  the-  Klondike,  67 Kdwin 

Goodall,  frtnner  president  of  the  Oregon  Kail- 
road  &  Navigaiion  Company.  O5 Rev,  Theo- 
dore L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  87, 

February  *?. — J.  O-  Carter,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  business  and  polilicil 

life  of   i-lawaii,  73 Dr.    Robert    A.   Murray 

president  of  the  New  York  Society-  of  Mcdit;.t 
Jurisprudence,  57. 

February  28.— William  M.  McKdvy,  the  Pitts- 
burg oil  man  and  president  of  the  Portland 
Cement  Company.  70. . . .  Prof.  James  W.  Moore. 

iif  Lafayette  College,  Easlon.  Pa..  65 Albert 

Midlanc.  iv  noted  aulhurity  on  hymnology,  iU- 

March  i, — Judge  John  Ketvey  Richards,  of 
the  L'nittfd  Stale*  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  5J 
Dr.  Daniel  R.  Urower.  of  the  Rush  Medi- 
cal     College.     Chicago,     70 Elias     Jackson 

("Luck)'")  Baldwin,  the  California  pioneer 
and  racing  man.  Ri. 

I  March  2. —  Raron  Guen7.berg,  rcprescntattvi 
of  the  Jews  before  the  Russian  Govcmineni. 
76.... Wesley  Hunt  Tilford.  vice-president  i»f 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  59. 
March  3. — Rev.  William  Wilbcrforcc  Rand. 
D.D.,  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  9.1. 
March  4. — Judge  lloiiea  Townscnd,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Colorado,  69 Pn.'f 
Joseph  W.  Carr.  of  the  University  of  Maine.  .?8, 
--.Alexandre  Charpcnticr,  tlic  I-'rench  sailptor. 
March  5, — Col,  Klijali  V..  Myers,  architect  .iiid 
designer  of  public  buildings,  77.... Dr.  Martin 
II.  Boyc  a  chemist  of  note,  97. 

(March  6.— Joseph  W.  BIythc,  general  solicitor 
of  the  Btirlington  railroad  syiitcm,  59. 
March  7. — Mrs.  Sara  King  Wiley  Drunimond. 
poet  and  descriptive  writer,  yj Rev.  James 
William  Richard.  D.D.,  of  the  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Gettysburg  College.  65. 

March  Z. — Brig.-Gen.  William  Adams  Olm- 
stcad,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  75..., Ex- 
Congrcssman  Washington  F.  Willcox.  of  Con- 
iifcticut,  75,  • 

March  O- — Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  author  of 
"  The  Impending  Crisis  in  the  South,"  80. . , , 
A.  D.  Remington,  pioneer  in  the  wcKjd-pulp  in- 
dustry of  northern  New  York,  82 John  Rut- 

lerficld.  a  pioneer  of  transcontinental  transpor- 
tation, 8z, 

March  la. — Major  Edmond  Louis  Gray  Zalin- 
ski.  U.  S.  A.,  reiirwl,  inventor  of  the  dynamite 
gun,  60. ...Prof.  Mark  Vernon  Slingerland.  of 

Cornell  University.  45 Patrick  H.  Lawlor.  a 

well-known  arhoriciiliurist,  70.... Col.  Charles 
H.  Weygant,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  70. 

March  11. — Dr.  Thaddcus  \.  Reamey,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, an  authority  on  gynecology.  80. 

March  12.— Hugh  Oakley  Arnold-Forstcr.  for- 
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nierly  British  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  54.... 
Gen.  Mcno*  B.  Osgood.  V   S.  A.,  retired,  65. 

March  13.— Gen.  William  I.  Palmer,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  railroad  builder  and  piiilanihro- 
liist.  72. 

March  14. — Archbishop  Yzntk  Abahoony.  head 
of  the  Armenian  church  in  North  .America.  66. 

March  15. — -Mrs.  Elinor  MacCartncy  Lane,  the 
novelist,  45...  ..'\iigU5tus  Tocdtcberg,  a  well- 
known  bibliophile,  83. 

March  16. — George  Thorndike  Angell,  Imonn 
as  "  the  friend  of  dumb  aninialii,"  86. 

March    17.— WitlLim  Wirt    Hnwell.    of    New 

Orleans  lawyer  and  author,  76 Ex- President 

William  W.  Birdsall.  of  Swarthmore  College. 
65.... Dr.  John  William  Jones,  known  as  the 
historian  of  the  Confederacy,  73. 

March  18.— Rear- Admiral  Edward  Tnxsk 
Strong,  U.  S.  N..  retired.  O9. 

March  IQ.— Bishop  George  De  N.  Gillespie,  of 
the   Protestant    LpiKcupal    Diocese  of   western 

Michigan.  00. 
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Thiiru  wHI  bp  the  ijickens  to  pty  la  Ibc  Fonrlb  fEBtate  before  long.  Krom  tbe  Sun   (Balttmon). 
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AS  si'i:aker  tannon  looks     anr  as  n>:  would  i.oo^  ik 

TO  TUK  IX.SL'ROKSTS,  TllKY  HAD  THKIU  WAY. 

Kniin   th-;   I'lmt   (('Iiielnnnlh. 


sk1':m.\u  i'lito  lU'iiiii.B  rki>i:tation  kven  at  tub 

cannon's    UOL'TII. 

From  the  Auiohfin   (Xi'W  York). 

Mr.  0:iTinon's  CKpoclnl  prominence  last  month) 
oniD)^  tu  hu  rL--ck<cllon  ns  Sjicaker  and  tbe  conteat 
i)v<<r  llic  llutise  ruIcA,  lends  us  to  present  here  a  dl»- 
linet  "  Caution  piiKe "  of  cartoons,  showing  tbe 
fnmlllar  vltrar  tlUi'd  at  various  anfftes  according  to 
mnixl  and  disposition. 


CSCLB   JOB   WOULD   IIK    INC<'M1'T.HTH    WITIIOVT    IT. 

Prom  the  I'oMt-fHtr.llif/cnrcr   (Seattle). 


IDE    CKOI'LEV       K.lIMYltOT!-  -ruK    BAIITKNOEirM    TUKAT. 

From  the .Vorth  American  (I'hlladelphla). 


C/tKTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


[M»  n}'€,  taid  m  mpmrni^ 
■MB  tmgf-  tt  nrtMK  <krt 
V  tUUil  il  nrtMi  M|l>  1^ 


CuNDvCTOM;  "  Wtikli  way.  nuditine,  up  or  down?" 
From  tbe  aiob€  Democrat   (St.  Loula). 

The  TerUlon  of  tbe  tariff  h«B  been  a  favorite  tui>li^ 
wltli  tlie  i-MrlDunlstit  during  the  past  month,  anil, 
rrom  the  multitude  of  curtoona  pablUbed  In  tbn 
dully  prcB»,  -vrc  have  bad  apace  For  only  «lx  wblcb  we 
present  on  tbia  snil  Ihv  fnllDwtns  pa£«>  Rs^b  o(  tbe 
rartoonn  prcwnta  a  dUTprent  phase  of  tbe  conlro- 
vergj*.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  tho  Philadelphia  i*rf«*,  pli-- 
Iiirea  tariff  revision  as  an  early  (.-aller  at  (he  door 
(.f  the  White  House.  This  urgenry  Is  certainly  In 
harmoDy    witb,  the   wcll-Viiown   wlehoa   of   tbe    dl»- 


SO   "  I'ASSIMB    StIuW'Clt." 

TiitTABiFr:  •*  I  don't  lliink  thU  will  bloar  over; 
it  looks  like  the  r.'al  tliliiu.'* 

Ktou  tb«  Bronklim  Datlv  Baffl«  (New  York). 

tIni:tilBbed  nccii(>ant.  In  Mr.  Doanoll's  cartoon,  from 
tbt  St.  Loula  ftlobr.DrMocrat.  Madame  Tariff  a<ton- 
lahes  tbe  revlalon  eleralor  boys  by  calmly  announelnK 
that  staa  deslreii  to  go.  not  simply  up  or  duwn,  but 
"  both  wBja."  'Hvwe  cHlteni!  who  have  lung  belterecl 
thiit  our  Infant  industrli-H  bare  ouEsrown  tbf  um«8- 


AN  KAttLI  CiM.i:a. 

From  tbe  Preu  (PblladelphU). 


"cyM'oi'ND  TtreaK  jiuhaw  i-i-wtLna! " 
From  the  Frtaa  <N«w  York). 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


lUT.    BEn  It\     ijr    (lilt     ^IjCALlUUN     FlUU     ITS    UIBDLIAU    i'S     rUS  >j[.l>i>E. 

Unrle  Sun  (i«cU  ioilr  ia.tk  Tar,  wlUi  bU  iclfts  and  nuflcots,  vid  conipIliDma  tHo  oa  his  •cblemDenU, 

FroiQ  ttic  Batvrtlay  fUaht  (Uilcs). 


Proin  the  Hrmtktyn  UmQte  (Sew  Viirk). 


i.M-i.r.  SAM  rooLKD  aqai.y. —  J ■.■;». likj.i ton. 


TJrrrau  raoM  tiib  psonx 
From  Uw  Dottir  IVIkwM  (fZMcaflo). 
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EUROPE'S  TARIFF  LAWS  AND  POLICIES. 

BY   FREDERIC   AUSTIN    OGG. 


TT  so  hiq>pcns  that  the  crisis  of  tarifE  re- 
fonn  has  been  reached  In  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  closely  related  issues 
are  occupying  the  foreground  of  public  in- 
terest and,  in  some  instances,  of  legislative 
discussion,  in  not  fewer  than  half  a  dozen 
of  the  prindpal  nations  of  three  continents. 
The  coincidence  may  be  fortunate  or  other- 
wise, but  it  is  at  least  no  accident.  It  offers 
simply  one  further  illustration  of  the  essen- 
tial solidarity  of  the  twentieth<entL'ry  eco- 
nomic world,  and  its  bearings  upon  our  own 
immediate  tariff  problems  are  obvious. 

In  die  first  place,  the  pressure  for  revi- 
sion whidi  is  responsible  for  the  present  spe- 
cial sesrioo  at  Washington  arose  in  no  small 
degree  out  of  tariff  difficulties  with  Ger- 
nuu^i  France,  Great  Britain,  and  European 
nations  gienerally,  encountered  by  the  Gov- 
ernmeitt  in  recent  years  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  interests,  and  out  of  the 
convictioil  of  the  manufacturers  themselves 
that  a  readjustment  is  necessary  to  overcome 
or  cyade'  Ae  restrictions  imposed  abroad  on 
the  iuqimtatibo  of  American  goods. 

In  die  second  place,  sweeping  change;;  in 
tariff  policy,  pending  or  in  more  remote  pros- 
pect, oa  the  part  of  the  European  powers 
will  luofoundly  affect  the  practical  work- 
ings of  n^tever  schedules  shall  eventually 
be  adopted  in  the  special  session.  If,  for  cx- 
aaq>l^  tbeic  is  really  setting  in,  as  there 
seems  good  reason  for  believing,  a  world- 
wide venval  of  protectionism,  the  conditions 
under  wfaidl  American  foreign  trade  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  during  the  ensuing 
decade  WMf  very  well  be  such  as  etlcctually 
to  tmdenninO'  any  or  all  of  the  triumphs  in 
bdialf  of  low  tariff  to  be  realized  during  the 
next  few  weeks  at  Washington. 

Of  die  diree  European  nations  with  which 
die  tnde  relations  of  the  United  States  are 
closest,  two, — ^France  and  Germany, — have 
Img  been  strongly  protectionist,  and  one, — 
Grot  Britain^ — has  maintained  stea<lf.isrly 
tar  ovev  half  a  century  the  policy  <>f  free 
tnde.  But  in  all  of  them  tariff  is  to-day 
aveiy  live  issue,  and  although  the  three  do 
not,  of  course,  comprise  strictly  for  the 
United  States  die  Europe  of  commerce,  no 
doubt  that  so  far  as  our  tariff  sys- 


tem is  to  be  affected  by  European  influences 
at  all  it  will  be  the  measures  of  these  three 
powers  that  will  weigh  most  heavily. 

FREN'CH  MANUFACTURERS  MAKE  DEMANDS. 

Of  the  three,  France  has  lately  been  grap- 
pling somewhat  more  directly  with  the  tar- 
iff problem  than  the  other  two.  The  tariff 
law  which  is  at  present  in  effect  in  France 
was  enacted  in  1892,  and  is  therefore  five 
years  older  than  our  own  Dingley  law.  Sev- 
enteen years  is  a  long  period  in  the  life  of  a 
tariff,  and  the  demand  for  revision,  growing 
steadily  for  upward  of  a  decade,  has  come  to 
be  well-nigh  irresistible. 

The  French  tariff  of  1892  was  framed 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  the  protective  system  which  it 
embraced  is  generally  credited  with  having 
brought  to  French  agriculture  the  high  meas- 
ure of  prosperty  it  to-day  enjoys.  French 
manufacturers  have  in  recent  years  been  do- 
ing only  moderately  well  and,  rather  nat- 
urally, the  manufacturing  interests  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  now  their 
turn  to  become  the  beneficiaries  of  protection. 
It  is  from  the  manufacturers  almost  ex- 
clusively that  pressure  for  "tariff  reform" 
has  recently  emanated,  and  if  the  present 
session  of  the  French  Parliament  shall  prove 
productive  of  tariff  legislation  it  will  be  very 
dearly  because  the  industrial  interests  have 
won  their  case. 

WORK  OF  THE  FRENCH  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

In  response  to  the  appeals  which  these 
interests  have  long  been  making,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  adopted  unanimously,  July 
2,  1906,  a  resolution  creating  a  Customs 
Commission  which  should  investigate  the  en- 
tire subject  of  tariff  revision,  with  special 
reference  to  the  desirability  of  incorporating 
in  the  present  schedules  a  wide  variety  of 
articles  produced  in  new  and  shifting  indus- 
tries. It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there 
was  need  at  least  of  systematic  inquiry  and 
of  a  certain  amount  of  revision.  That  a  tar- 
iff which  knows  not  the  automobile,  but 
only  the  velocipede  (not  to  mention  other 
anomalies  of  the  sort),  stands  in  need  of 
overhauling,  there  were  few  to  deny. 
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A  commission  of  sc%'cntccn  members  was 
accordingly  created,  with  M.  Klotz  as  presi- 
dent, M.  J.  Thierry  as  vice-president,  and 
M.  Jean  Morel  as  secretary.  The  investi- 
gation which  ensued  was  conducted  on  lines 
familiar  enough  in  such  undertakings  in  the 
United  States.  The  commissioners,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  deluded  with  memorials,  peti- 
tions, and  documentary  evidence,  traveled 
singly  and  collectively  vip  and  down  the  coim- 
try,  conducting  hearings  at  which  appeared 
representatives  of  all  the  important  indus- 
tries and  interests  of  tlie  republic.  After 
approximately  a  twelve-month  of  work  ihey 
were  ready,  near  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  to  report  to  the  Chamber. 

A  PROTECTIONIST  REPORT. 

Considering  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  inquiry  was  ordered  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  commission,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  report  would  be  a  pretty 
-ttrongly  protectionist  document.  There  tan 
he  no  question  that  the  inveBtigatic)n  wa.s 
carefully  conducted,  as  there  can  be  none 
concerning  the  essential  honesty  and  good  in- 
tent of  the  men  who  planned  and  executed  it. 
But  the  tone  of  the  report  was  unfortunate. 
The  glorification  of  protectionism  which  it 
contained, — arising  in  large  part,  it  would 
appear,  from  the  enthusiasm  of  M.  Morel, — 
was  so  extravagant  as  to  alienate  at  once  tlie 
free  trader  and  to  offend  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety of  even  the  open-minded  observer. 
The  consequence  was  diat  the  conHtct  pre- 
cipitated in  go\crnmcntal  and  legislative  cir- 
cles has  been  rather  needlessly  severe.  Ap- 
pended to  the  b«jdy  of  the  report  was  an  ex- 
tremely lengthy  and  complicated  program 
of  tariff  changes  which  became  the  basis  of 
the  formidable  tariff  bill  forthwith  presented 
for  par!iamentar>*  consideration. 

CONTINUATION  OP  Tllfi  DUAL  SYSTEM. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  bill  is  very 
frankly  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  produc- 
ing inlertstSr  especially  tndustrtRl,  for  a 
larger  measure  of  protection.  Tltc  few  in- 
stances in  which  reductions  from  the  present 
schedules  are  rccontmended  are  concerned  al- 
most exclusively  with  raw  or  partially  manu- 
factured materials  needed  in  French  indus- 
tries, as,  for  example,  elastic  tissues  in  the 
piece.  The  system  of  dual  tariffs,  i.e..  the 
general,  or  maximum,  and  the  special,  or 
mininium,  which  was  adopted  by  France  In 
the  act  of  1 8<)2  is  pnmoiinced  a  success,  and 
u  Co  be  continued.     The  maximum  rates, 


even  as  they  stand  to-day,  arc  intentionally 
nearly  prohibitive.  They  are  planned  to 
compel  foreign  countries  which  do  not  ex- 
tend tn  France  the  most- favored-nation  privi- 
lege to  negotiate  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
list  of  those  enjoying  the  lower  scale.  They 
are  at  present  enforced  in  their  entirety 
against  only  Portugal,  but  they  are  enforced 
against  Canada  and  the  United  States  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  particular  articles  of  com- 
mcRY  have  become  the  subject  of  special 
negotiation  and  arrangement. 

Canada's  advantage. 

Under  the  commercial  agreement  signed 
by  Secretar)'  Root  and  M.  Jusserand  in  1907 
and  in  effect  since  February  1 .  1908,  a 
variety  of  prt>ducts  of  the  United  States 
(coffee,  cacao,  chocolate,  vanilla,  and  min- 
eral oils)  are  admitted  under  the  minimum 
rates,  in  addition  to  the  canned  meats,  table 
fruits,  lumber,  paving  blocks,  and  other  com- 
modities provided  for  in  the  agreements  of 
May,  1898,  and  August,  1902.  But  under 
the  Franco- Canadian  reciprocity  treaty 
signed  September  19,  1907,  the  minimum 
privilege  is  extended  to  numerous  products 
of  our  northern  neighbor  which,  if  imported 
from  the  United  States,  would  be  subject  to 
the  higher  rates.  By  reason  of  this  fact  the 
French  agriculturist  pays  $3.86  less  for  a 
Canadian  mower  than  for  a  machine  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  $4.82  less  for  a 
reaper,  and  $8.20  less  for  a  binder.  Such  dis- 
parity of  import  duties  obviously  gives  Ca- 
nadian manufactures  an  advantage  over  those 
of  the  United  States  which,  combined  with 
die  greater  cost  of  steel,  wood,  and  labor  in 
the  latter  country,  may,  if  prolonged,  result 
in  the  transplanting  <jf  i^unie  of  our  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  machinery  to  Cana- 
dian soil. 

lliis  is  but  a  single  illustration  of  the  ae- 
rinusncss  for  the  United  States  of  the  pend- 
ing French  tariff  bill,  the  most  notable  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  general  increase  which 
it  prt^oscs  in  the  maximum  schedule.  It 
has  been  calculated  by  M.  Julien  Hayem,  an 
influential  Parisian  merchant,  that  in  the 
Commission's  maximum  tariff  there  are  407 
new  specifications,  forty-eight  new  rates  of 
duty,  and  163  new  items;  and  that  while  the 
rates  on  195  articles  conrinue  unchanged, 
those  on  866  arc  increased,  and  th<Kc  on  only 
seven  are  reduced.  In  the  special  or  mini- 
mum schedule  there  are  389  new  specifica- 
tions, with  eighty-six  increases  and  twelve 
reductions. 
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OPPOSmoX    OP    FREXCH    IXTEKESTS. 

The  &te  of  die  Commission's  project  re- 
mains in  doubt.  The  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  a  number  of  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  powerful  interests  ar- 
rajnd  against  some  or  all  of  the  features  of 
the  bill.  The  exporters  arc  up  in  arms  and 
protesting  deputations  ha\-e  been  besieging 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  The  Parisian 
raeidiants  profess  to  foresee,  if  the  bill  shall 
pass,  the  ruin  of  the  French  market  for 
women's  attire,  of  which  Paris  is  the  center. 
The  tulle  manufacturers  of  Calais  oppose 
the  increase  on  fine  cotton  yams,  whidi  is 
equal  to  60  per  cent  of  their  value.  The 
soayi  and  oQ  manufacturers  of  Marseilles  are 
aiq>caling  to  the  government  against  the  im- 
positkm  of  a  duty  on  nuts,  oil,  and  oil-seeds, 
and  the  Minister  of  Commerce  has  given 
the  Oimmission  clearly  to  understand  that 
die  government  will  oppose  such  a  measure. 
Ilie  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux. 
Havre,  Limoges,  Nice,  and  scores  of  other 
towns,  representing  the  manufacturers  of 
gloves,  lace,  perfumes,  glassware,  and  porce- 
lains, and  fearing  the  imposition  of  retalia- 
tory duties  by  the  United  States,  are  adding 
their  voice  of  protest.  And  the  political 
economy  societies  are  campaigning  against 
the  measure  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
consumer,  who  is  cr>'ing  out  against  the  con- 
tinually increasing  cost  of  living. 

In  the  second  place,  the  problem  is  com- 
pleted by  the  apprehension  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff 
would  plunge  the  countrj-'s  foreign  trade  into 
diaoSp  precipitate  ruinous  tariff  wars,  and 
periuqjs  give  serious  ofEense  to  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  others  of  the  leading  powers. 

The  third  perplexing  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion is  the  embarrassing  financial  position  in 
.which the  French  Republic  to-day  finds  itself. 
The  pnremment  is  face  to  face  with  an  enor- 
mous deficit.  The  budjiet  ot  1900  necessi- 
tated an  issue  of  $12,000,000  in  treasury 
bonds,  and  the  regular  estimates  for  1910 
show  a  shortage  of  <45.6oo,0()0.  besides  the 
$37,800,000  involved  by  the  prf)posed  work- 
men's old  SLgji  and  state  railroad  employees' 
pensions.  The  Income  Tax  measure  which 
passed  the  Chamber  on  March  g  will,  if  it 
rum  Ae  gantlet  of  the  Senate,  radically  re- 
adjust the  republic's  fiscal  system  and  should 
add  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  treas- 
ury; but  the  importance  of  the  customs  re- 
cdptt  ijves  no  promise  of  being  diminished, 
■id  qustions  of  tariff  will  still  be  inextri- 


cably intertwined  with  the  whole  financial 
administration  of  the  state.  The  pending  tar- 
iff measure  may  or  may  not  become  law,  but 
it  is  a  prett>'  safe  assertion  that  if  any  radical 
change  is  to  be  made  in  the  French  tariff 
schedules  this  year,  or  at  any  time  in  the  rea- 
sonably near  future,  such  change  will  in- 
volve the  raising  rather  than  the  lowering  of 
the  prevailing  rates  of  duty :  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  France  is  still  at  heart  a 
thoroughly  protectionist  countr\-  and  prom- 
ises to  maintain  that  character  indefinitely. 

DIRECT  VERSUS   INDIRECT  TAXATION    IN 
GERMANY. 

The  second  of  the  principal  Eurt^Kas 
countries  in  which  the  question  of  tariff  pol- 
icy- has  lately  been  receiving  widespread  at- 
tention is  Germany,  though  here  the  tariff  has 
come  under  discussion  in  a  less  direct  fashion 
than  in  France,  and  the  results  are  likely  to 
be  proportionally  inconclusive.  Germany  is 
another  of  the  great  powers  confronted  by 
financial  embarrassment.  The  rise  of  the  im- 
perial budget  from  the  $75,000,000  of  the 
early  seventies  to  the  $600,000,000  of  the 
present  year  has  involved  the  Empire  heav- 
ily in  debt,  and  has  rendered  the  existing 
sources  of  revenue  absolutely  inadequate.  It 
has  been  increasingly  evident  for  years  that 
a  fiscal  crisis  was  impending.  During  the 
past  few  weeks  that  crisis  has  come,  taking 
for  the  present  the  form  principally  of  a 
titanic  clash  between  the  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  realigned  forces  of  the  op- 
position in  the  Reichstag.  The  immediate 
question  at  issue  has  been  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  government's  program  for 
the  raising  of  an  additional  annual  revenue 
of  $125,000,000  from  taxes  on  gas  and  elec- 
tricity and  on  newspaper  and  poster  adver- 
tisements, a  partial  government  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits,  an  in- 
crease of  the  excise  on  tobacco,  beer,  and  still- 
wine,  and  finally  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon 
direct  inheritances  (the  "death  duties"). 

As  will  be  noted,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
imperial  program  which  affects  directly  the 
tariff  question  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
in  the  debates  with  which  the  chamber  of  the 
Reichstag  has  resounded,  and  in  the  agitation 
which  has  overspread  the  Empire,  the  tariff 
problem  has  been  repeatedly  discussed.  For 
the  real  issue  is  between  the  adherents  of 
direct  taxation  and  those  of  indirect.  The 
government,  supported  on  the  whole  (though 
not  on  particular  issues)  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, most  of  the  Clericals,  and  many  of  the 
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Radicals,  ^vors  Indirect  taxation,  which 
means  tlic  continued  reliance  for  iunds  prin- 
cipally upon  customs  and  the  excise.  The 
Social  Democrats  and  the  majority  of  tlie 
Radicals,  however,  with  the  moderately  pro- 
tectionist National  Liberals  and  a  lew  of  the 
Clericals,  pin  their  faith  to  taxes  that  arc 
direct.  They  argue  that  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  excises  and  protective  duties  ou^t 
gradually  to  be  replaced  by  income,  capital, 
inheritance,  and  poll  taxes  wiiich,  in  their 
estimation,  would  constitute  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burden  of  public  expen- 
diture. 

With  occasional  brief  interruptions,  how- 
ever, protectionism  has  been  tlic  century-long 
tradition  of  the  German  people,  and  there 
is  as  yet  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  soon  be  abandoned  or  materially  im- 
paired. It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  Ger- 
many owes  her  remarkable  industrial  pros- 
perity to-day  to  the  operation  of  protection, 
but  the  preponderance  of  public  sentiment  is 
decisively  in  favor  of  tlie  continuance  of  that 
economic  policy.  For  yet  a  good  while  to 
come  tariff  controversies  tn  the  Empire  are 
apt  to  center  primarily  about  tlic  proportion- 
ing of  duties  on  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured products  rather  than  upon  the  imme- 
diate Issue  of  protection  vs,  free  trade. 

The  government  is  very  well  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  is  in  no  wise  liLely  to 
precipitate  any  sort  of  tariff  aKilation,  unless 
it  shall  be  driven  to  it  by  the  failure  of 
every  other  practicable  fiscal  expedient.  The 
dual  tariff  now  in  effect  Is  the  product  of 
what  may  unreservedly  be  termed  expert  leg- 
islation. A  commission  of  twenty  judicious 
investigators*  spent  five  years  in  framing  the 
schedules,  extending  ample  consideration  to 
every  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
interest,  and  in  the  Reichstag  the  whole  meas- 
ure was  whipped  out  through  many  months 
of  debate  (igo2).  In  the  end  the  Agrarians 
got  out  of  it  a  somewhat  unfair  advantage, 
but  the  law  stands  easily  to-day  among  the 
monumental  pieces  of  European  legislation  in 
the  past  tliree  decades. 

England's  protectionist  movement. 

In  glancing  over  the  tariff  situation 
throughout  the  world  the  feature  that  is 
likely  to  challenge  one's  attention  mfwt  for- 
cibly is  tlie  desperate  assault  that  is  being 
made  upon  the  system  of  free  trade  in  its  tra- 
di'tlonal    stronghold.    Cirrat    Britain.     The 

•  Ri-p  "  How  the  normnns  n»"vlccil  Th^lr  Txrirr," 
hy  N.  I.  Stone.  In  Kr*irw  or  [l»;vif:w.s  fnr  Opcmd- 
twr,  1»06  <p.  Tie). 


present-day  fight  for  "  tariff  reform,"  which 
in  (rreat  Britain  means,  of  course,  a  rever- 
sion to  a  protective  policy,  has  been  under 
way  scarcely  more  than  half  a  decade.  It 
dates  from  October  6,  1903,  when  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  freed  from  the  respon- 
(iibiiitles  of  ofHce  by  his  resignation  from  tlie 
cabinet,  opened  his  campaign  at  Glasgow. 
The  program  advocated  then  and  in  succes- 
sive speedies  by  the  ex-Sccrctary  for  the 
Colonies  embraced  the  inipositlon  of  a  duty 
of  two  shillings  per  quarter  upon  imports  of 
foreign  com  and  flour,  5  per  cent,  upon  meat 
and  dairy  produce,  and  lO  per  cent,  upon 
manufactured  poods;  the  remission  of  thrcc- 
founhs  of  the  tea  duty  and  one-tialf  of  tliat 
on  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa;  and,  finally,  the 
extension  to  the  British  colonics  of  a  prefer- 
ence by  exempting  their  products  from  die 
new  imposition. 

THB  ENGLISH  COMMISSION. 

The  prt^osals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  were 
followed  up  by  the  establishment,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1904,  of  a  tariff  commission  of 
fifty-two  members  to  investigate  the  program 
that  had  been  brought  forward  and  to  re- 
port as  to  its  probable  effect  on  present  con- 
ditions, suggesting  desirable  changes  and 
metliods  of  reconciling  conBlctlng  interests. 
In  tlic  fi\T  years  during  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  at  work  written  statements  have 
been  gathcR'd  from  approximately  15,000 
manufacturers  and  industrial  organizations 
in  c\'cry  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  oral 
testimony  has  been  obtained  from  about  400 
witnesses,  representative  of  the  leading  trades 
of  tlie  country,  and  a  special  committee  on 
agricultural  interests  has  heard  147  witnesses 
and  received  statements  from  210^  practical 
farmers  and  agricultural  associations. 

Besides  numerous  memoranda  on  the  com- 
merce and  tariff  systems  of  foreign  countries, 
the  Commission  has  thus  far  published  re- 
ports dealing  with  not  fewer  tlian  twelve 
principal  industries.  The  latest  to  appear  js 
concerned  wltli  manufactures  of  machinery. 
It  demonstrates  th.it  whereas  fifteen  years 
ago  exports  of  machinery  from  Great  Brit- 
ain exceeded  hy  £5,000,000  the  aggregate 
from  six  leading  foreign  competitors,  they 
fall  under  that  aggregate  to-day  by  £17.000,- 
000,  and  that  the  United  States  has  usurped 
the  Brirish  home  market  in  the  case  of  some 
commodities,  as  binding  harvesters,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  95  per  cent.  Tlie  formulation  of  the 
conclusions  arising  from  the  whole  investiga- 
tion, to  be  published  in  the  Commission's 
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final  report,  is  already  well  under  way,  and 
the  document  is  one  whose  appearance  will 
be  awaited  in  all  countries  with  the  highest 
degree  of  interest.  It  is  expected  to  take  very 
advanced  ground  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's protectionist  program. 

Meanwhile  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  com- 
petent observers  that  the  social  and  economic 
depression  which  is  everywhere  so  apparent 
at  present  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
together  with  the  fiscal  difficulties  with  which 
the  government  is  called  upon  more  and  more 
to  wrestle,  is  driving  the  nation  inevitably 
back  to  the  repudiated  protective  system. 
Lord  Cromer  some  weeks  ago  put  the  issue 
squarely  when  he  declared,  "  What  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  to  show  is  how  he  can 
meet  the  heavy  liabilities  he  has  incurred  and 
yet  preserve  intact  the  system  of  free  trade." 
In  Great  Britain,  as  in  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  the  gap  between  rev- 
enue and  expenditure  is  steadily  widening, 
and  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
ccMivening  of  Parliament,  February  i6,  it  was 
made  very  :  Iain  that  financial  questions  must 
have  the  right  of  way  throughout  the  forth- 
coming session.  The  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31  will  show  a  deficit  of  £20,000,000 
and  the  ensuing  year  will  bring  an  increased 
outlay  of  at  least  £15,000,000  for  old  age 
pensions,  the  increase  of  the  civil  service,  the 
relief  of  unemployment,  and  other  inevitable 
demands. 

What  the  free  traders  fear,  and  what  not 
a  few  of  the  tariff  reformers  confidently  ex- 
pect, is  that  the  growing  burden  of  expendi- 
ture, aggravated  by  loss  of  markets,  decline 
of  industries,  and  the  menace  of  unemploy- 
ment, will  eventually  become  so  intolerable 
that  in  sheer  desperation  the  doors  will  be 
flung  wide  open  for  protectionism.  It  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  Great  Britain  is 
in  such  a  very  bad  way  as  all  of  that,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trend  is  at 
present  rather  distinctly  in  the  direction 
above  indicated. 

Russia's  protectionism. 

If  one  turns  to  inquire  into  the  tariff  at- 
titudes of  other  European  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  maintains  commercial  re- 
lations more  or  less  close,  the  fact  that  im- 
presses itself  most  forcibly  is  that  practically 
every  one  of  them  is  firmly  "  standing  pat." 

Tlie  most  uninterruptedly  and  irretrievably 
protectionist  nation  in  all  Europe  is  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Untouched  by  the  wave  of 
commercial  liberalism  which  swept  over  west- 


em  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, Russia  steadfastly  maintained  her  tariff 
barriers  and  from  time  to  time  augmented 
them,  until  within  the  past  two  decades,  when 
changed  conditions,  arising  largely  from  Ger- 
man industrial  preponderance,  forced  her  into 
certain  modifications,  if  not  of  purpose,  at 
least  of  method.  In  1 893  Russia  abandoned 
her  single  tariff  schedule  and  arranged  a 
maximum  and  minimum  system  on  the  plan 
of  the  French  tariff  of  the  previous  year. 
There  ensued  between  Russia  and  Germany 
one  of  the  notable  tariff  wars  of  recent  times, 
Russia  enforcing  her  maximum  rates  as 
against  Germany  and  Germany  retaliating  by 
an  increase  by  50  per  cent,  of  her  rates  as 
against  Russia. 

On  February  10,  1894,  peace  was  con- 
cluded, on  terms  which  were  satisfactory 
enough  to  German  manufacturers,  though 
not  to  the  Agrarians  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity left  open  for  the  importation  of  Rus- 
sian rye  into  the  Kaiser's  dominions.  Rus- 
sia was  extended  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment by  Germany,  while  the  latter  secured 
a  reduction  of  the  Russian  minimum  duties 
on  135  items,  including  iron,  cutlery,  machin- 
ery, paper,  and  textiles.  In  the  German  tar- 
iff of  1903,  however,  the  Agrarians  gained 
their  point  by  securing  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  which  forbids  the  government,  in  bar- 
gaining with  Russia,  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
Russian  rye  below  five  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grams. This  arrangement  ties  the  govern- 
ment's hands,  and  may  at  any  time  lead  to  a 
tariff  dispute  between  the  two  powers.  To 
provide  for  contingencies  Russia,  as  early  as 
1904,  forged  a  weapon  for  use  against  Ger- 
many in  arranging  a  system  of  differentials  in 
the  duty  rates  upon  imports  by  sea  (prepon- 
derantly from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States)  and  upon  those  by  land,  ue.,  across 
the  German  frontier,  so  that  the  land  rate 
would  be  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  higher  than 
that  by  sea.  Russia  would  appear  for  a  good 
while  to  come  absolutely  committed  to  pro- 
tectionism, and  to  the  policy  of  wholesale  re- 
taliation, upon  occasion. 

THE    CONTEST   IN    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Like  Russia,  Austria-Hungary  is  by  tra- 
dition strongly  protectionist,  though  some- 
what less  continuously  so,  for  there  was  a 
time,  in  the  seventies,  when  the  Dual 
Monarchy  maintained  a  system  of  nearly 
absolute  free  trade.  Beginning,  however, 
with  the  tariff  of  1878,  which  imposed  in- 
creased duties  on  cottons,  woolens,  and  sillcs, 
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the  nation  passed  quickly  and  unreservedly 
to  a  protectionist  regime.  Free  trade  had 
been  accepted  in  the  fir>t  instance  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Hungarian  exporters,  but  by 
1880  even  Hungarj'  went  over  to  the  policy 
of  protectionism  in  behaU  of  her  growing 
agricultural  classes  and  in  response  to  their 
demand  for  a  home  marker  for  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials.  There  was  also,  more 
particularly  in  Austria,  something  of  the  de- 
sire to  develop  infant  industries  The  tariff 
of  1882  raised  the  rates,  and  chat  of  1887 
pushed  tlicm  still  ht]{her. 

Since  that  time  the  tariff  situation  in  the 
Dual  Monarchy  has  been  complicated  by  just 
one  principal  factor,  i.e.,  the  friction  between 
the  Austrian  manufacturers,  who  want  higfi 
rates  on  industrial  products  and  low  unes  uii 
agricultural,  and  the  Hungarian  fanners  who 
would  have  the  arrangement  precisely  the  re- 
verse. It  is  the  same  conflict  of  interest  tliat 
appears  so  prominently  in  Germany.  At  bot- 
tom most  of  the  controversy  which  has  dis- 
turbed the  Empire  En  recent  years  has  sprung 
from  this  divergence  of  tariff  polic>';  but  the 
compromise  on  financial  matters  which  was 
put  in  effect  between  the  component  states  on 
January  i,  iyo8,  consolidating  the  commer- 
cial treaties  of  the  two  until  !«3i7,  may  be 
expected,  to  effect  sometliing  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  Dual  Monarchy  has  never  been 
extravagantly  protectionist,  as  has  Russia,  but 
it  stands  to-day  solidly  committed  against  any 
sort  of  tariff  that  would  be  low  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  free  trade. 

Italy's  rigidly  protectivb  policy. 

The  triumph  of  protectionism  in  Italy  has 
been  very-  nearly  synchronous  with  that  in 
Austria-Hungary.  From  the  creation  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom  to  about  1875,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Ecncral  tariff  of  1861  and  by 
the  commercial  treaties  of  the  period,  Italy 
was  tending  rather  distinctly  toward  freedom 
of  trade.  Public  expenditure,  however,  enor- 
mously increased,  revenues  were  meager,  and 
customs  receipts  afforded  a  temptation  not 
to  be  resisted.  Agriculture,  furthermore,  was 
much  depressed,  and  there  was  fear,  as  in 
Hungary,  of  Russian  and  American  competi- 
tion. In  1877.  in  the  course  of  a  general  re- 
vision of  duties,  an  increase  ranging  from  20 
to  too  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  a  variety  of 
prindpal  articles  of  import.  Depression,  and 
likewise  deficits,  continued,  and,  following 
the  strongly  protectionist  recommendations  of 
a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 


ject, a  new  tariff  was  enacted  in  1887  wntcF 
marked  the  high  tide  of  the  movement  and 
involved  an  average  diitj'  of  over  60  per  cent. 
The  most  immediate  result  was  a  tariff  war 
with  France  which  occasioned  a  loss  of  trade 
to  the  two  countries  estimated  at  more  than 
$600,000,000.  A  reaction  set  in  and  the 
agriculturists  of  the  South  repented  at  lei-^ 
sure  the  step  which  they  had  urged  upon  thefl 
government.  But  the  best  that  could  be  done 
was  to  negotiate,  in  1892,  a  series  of  commer- 
cial treaties  with  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  in  the  course  of  which  the  se- 
verer features  of  the  Italian  tariff  were  some- 
what mitigated.  A  new  treaty  came  into 
force  between  Italy  and  France  in  1899,  but, 
although  mutually  conceding  tlic  most-fa- 
vored-nation  clause  (except  for  silk  and  silt 
goods),  it  has  not  been  followed  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  Franco-Italian  commerce  that  was 
expected.  That  the  protective  policy  has 
been  instrumental  in  keeping  alive  Italian  in- 
dustry is  pretty  generally  admitted.  But 
whether  it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  justified 
by  its  fruits,  is  a  hotly  debated  question.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  to  be  at  present  indi»* 
pensable  to  the  treasury*. 

T.^RIFF  POLICIES  OP  THE  LESSER  NATIONS.    | 

Among  the  minor  European  states  pro- 
tectionism seems  likewise  to  be  asserting  itself 
with  renewed  force.  Spain, — the  first  nation, 
by  ihc  way,  to  make  use  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  s>'stcm  which  the  United  States 
seems  on  the  point  of  adopting, — has  been 
thoroughly  protectionist  since  1877.  Por- 
tugal has  recently  authorized  her  diplomatic 
agents  to  make  reductions  of  10  to  30  per 
cent  from  her  present  tariff  rates  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  commercial  treaties,  but  remains 
essentially  protectionist.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way have  been  since  1888  protectionist,  and 
Switzerland  mildly  so  since  1887-1891. 

Holland  and  Belgium  are  still  pretty 
loyally  attached  to  the  free-trade  poliqr 
which  they  embraced  half  a  century  agp, 
though  even  they  (es-pccially  Belgium)  have 
been  obliged  to  give  way  In  part.  The  new 
Danish  tariff  which  went  into  effect  with 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  however, 
provides  for  an  average  reduction  of  from  ij 
to  20  per  cent,  from  the  rates  hitherto  pre- 
vailing; yet  even  in  this  case  the  reduction 
takes  place  principally  upon  raw  materials 
and  goods  for  further  manufacture  and  so  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  frn, 
trade  for  Its  own  sake. 
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PLOTTING  THE  UPPER  AIR. 


BY    PAUL    P.    FOSTEK. 


XylT"  HKN  ihf  crnirin\is  "  air-skipprr  "  of 
'  '  rhe  futurr  prrpares  to  start  on  his 
transcontinental  voyage  by  aeroplane  fnim 
New  \'ork  lo  San  Francisco,  he  will  consult 
not  only  the  regular  wearhcr-maps  of  the 
United  States,  to  learn  where  storms  arc  dis- 
turbing the  surface  of  the  continent,  hut  he 
will  also  carefully  evainine  the  international 
charts  of  tlw  upper  air,  bj-  means  of  which 
he  may  guide  his  airship  to  the  most  favora- 
ble atmospheric  strata  and  there  he  aided  by 
the  air-currents  in  his  meteoric  flight. 

All  over  the  world  men  of  science  are  en- 
gaged in  probing  the  air-blankot  which  sur- 
rounds the  nlolw,  and  already  results  have 
been  obtained  which  are  being  carefully  an- 
alyzed and  will  soon  be  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  It  must  he  confessed 
at  once  that  these  researches  are  not  pri- 
marily in  the  interest  of  aviation,  the  future 
of  which  seems,  yet  so  uncertain,  but  ihev 
prumise  to  be  ol  immediate  and  practical 
value  in  Increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Kcrets  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  In 
other  words,  they  are  advancing  the  science 
of  what  most  of  us  refer  to  as  "  the  weather," 
and  wiiat  scientists  term  meieorolog>'. 

Magnificent  as  have  been  the  ach!e\'ements 
of   our    Weather  Bureau,    the    remarkably 


accurate  forecasts  of  which  are  estimated  to 
save  over  fifty  million  dollars  to  agriculture 
ant!  cumnierce  annually,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  our  Government  gladly 
spends  more  than  all  the  European  govern- 
ments combined,  for  similar  service,  it  is 
nevertheless  generally  agreed  that  observa- 
tions at  the  ground  level,  which  have  hither- 
to constituted  the  basis  of  forecasts,  are  in- 
sufficient and  untrustworthy.  The  small 
la^cr  of  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface  is 
afTected  by  every  object  rising  in  its  path, 
but  the  great  ocean  of  air,  miles  high  above 
us,  is  inHuenced  but  little  by  the  strata  at 
the  vcn.'  lK>ttom  level,  wliere  our  forecastej"* 
occupy  somewhat  the  position  of  shellfish 
groping  about  the  ocean  floor. 

MOUNT.\IN-TOH  OBSERVATIONS. 

Such  experiments  as  have  been  conducted 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Kurope  shon' 
that  climatic  conditions  depend  largely  on 
the  circulation  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  that  changes  in  the  weather 
always  make  themselves  known  in  the  upper 
strata  of  air,  long  before  wc  on  the  earth 
below  are  aware  of  lliem.  For  this  re.xson 
meteorological  observatories  were  established 
on  mountain  tops,  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
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the  worM  bring  that  on  \U.  VVa^htnEton, 
New*  Hampshire,  in  1871.  France  followed 
in  1876,  with  the  observatory  on  the  Puy  dc 
Dome,  and  the  number  of  mountain  obscn'a- 
torics  grows  from  year  to  year.  Within  the 
past  few  months  new  buildings  have  been 
inaugurated  on  the  Col  d'OIen,  Monte  Rosa. 
Numerous  foreign  governmenw,  including; 
the  United  States,  contributed  to  the  rost  of 
this  institution,  which  is  situaied  nearly  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  NcvertheJess 
the  loftiest  observatory'  in  the  world  is  stitl 
the  Misti  Observatory,  near  Arequipa,  in 
Peru,  which  stands  at  a  level  of  19.200  feet 
above  the  sea.  Even  on  these  lofty  eleva- 
tions conditions  arc  tocj  greatly  influenced  by 
the  proximity  of  the  earth,  and  maintenance 
is  difBcult  and  expensive.  Men  of  science, 
therefore,  have  not  been  slow  to  discover 
new  and  ingenious  methods  of  lifting  in- 
struments to  great  heights,  that  tempera- 
tures, wind  velocity,  and  direction  niit^ht  be 
recorded  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

THR    USE    OF    KITES    AND    BALLOON'S. 

Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  at  the  Blue  Hill 
ObservatorJ^  near  Boston,  in  1894,  was  the 
first  to  employ  kites,  attached  to  streJ  wires, 
to  lift  self-recording  instruments  and  so  ob- 
tain records  of  the  various  conditions  in  the 
atmosphere.  Since  that  year  they  have  been 
used  extensively  in  this  country,  in  Europe, 
and  from  the  decks  of  steamships,  frequently 
ascending  three  and  four  mile^  into  the  air. 
About    the   same   time    the   small    Gallons- 


ioniles,  or  sounding  balloons,  were  pcrftrcfct 
in  France,  and  began  to  be  employed  to 
carry  instruments  far  higher,  some  reaching 
the  e\tr.iordinar^'  height  of  fifteen  miles. 

These  discoveries  and  improved  metlinds 
of  research  led  10  the  organisation  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  for  scientific  aero- 
nautics, under  the  auspices  of  which  measure- 
ments are  made  simultaneously  at  an  increa.^- 
ing  number  of  stations  throughout  the 
world.  Started  as  a  private  enterprise,  the 
work  is  now  an  international  undertaking, 
and  balloons  and  kites  have  been  employed 
monthly  for  some  years  at  many  stations 
in  Europe,  and  within  very  recent  years  at 
one  or  two  stations  in  the  United  States. 

OBSERVATIONS    FROM    SHIPS. 

At  the  Milan  meeting  of  the  International 
Commission    for    Scientific    Aeronautics    in 

1906,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  the  work 
of  exploring  the  air  upon  four  grand  series 
of  ascensions,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ascen- 
sions on  the  first  Tlmrsday  of  each  month. 
The  former  last  several  days,  and  observa- 
tions are  obtained  not  only  by  balloons  and 
kites  but  also  by  special  observalinns  of  cloud 
drift  and  upon  mountain  summits.  'i'he 
first  of  these  quarterly  ascensions  was  ap- 
pointed   for   the   week    beginning  July    22, 

1907,  and  «as  notable  for  the  great  number 
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of  maritime  expeditions,  in  which  several 
nations  wt-operarcd,  lending  special  ships 
from  wliich  observations  in  equatorial  and 
arctic  rcpions  were  taken. 

The  laws  which  govern  metro rolngical 
conditions  over  the  land  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  have  been  known  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  but  it  is  only  verj'  l>ite!y  that 
any  concerted  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
vestigate the  upper  atmosphere  above  the 
seas.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Interna- 
tiona! Commission  for  Scientific  Aeronautic- 
nearly  all  of  the  great  nations  have  cnnibined 
to  investigate  these  regions  of  the  upper  air 
in  the  vast  marine  territory  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored. Although  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  necessarily  expensive,  such  exiie- 
ditions  promise  far  more  tangible  results 
than  have  rewarded,  or  arc  likely  to  reward, 
the  more  spectacular  quests  of  the  pole,  upon 
xvhich  millions  have  been  and  are  l»eing  ex- 
pended. 

The  methods  of  penetrating  the  upper 
strata  of  the  air  on  board  a  vessel  equipped 
with  the  latest  devices  for  meteorological 
observations  include  kites,  sounding  bal- 
loons, captive  balloons,  and  pilot  or  free  bal- 
loons. With  the  exception  of  the  free  bal- 
loons, all  these  vehicles  are  equipped  \\\x\\  a 
wonderftd  instrument  called  a  meteorograph, 
which  makes  an  automatic  record  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  air.  In  spite  of  its  compli- 
cated mechanism  the  meteorograph  weighs 
but  two  pounds.  It,c'>ntains  a  cjlinder.  re- 
volved by  clocic-work,  around  which  is 
wound  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  upon  this  sheet 
four  different  meteorological  conditions  arc 
recorded:  humidity,  pressure  or  altitude, 
temperature,  and  wind  velocity.  The  hu- 
midity record  is  traced  by  a  pen  actuated  by 
a  strand  of  human  hairs,  which  lengthen 
when  exposed  to  moist  air  and  shorten  in 
dr>'  air.  The  meteorograph  is  enclosed 
within  a  light  aluminum  case  and  attached 
to  kite  or  balloon,  ofientintes  in  a  wicker 
basket  or  other  protector,  to  prevent  damage 
by  contact  with  the  earth. 

To  attain  a  lofty  elevation  a  number  of 
kites  are  fixed  otie  above  another  and  at- 
tached by  lines  of  fine  steel  wire.  To  the 
top  kite,  which  has  sometimes  flown  as  high 
as  20.000  feet  at  sea,  is  attached  the  me- 
teorograph. A  kite  operation  consumes  al- 
most the  whole  daVj  and  the  ship,  which 
proceeds  at  full  speed  when  the  wind  fails. 
sometimes  covers  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixtj' 
miles  during  the  operation.  Far  higher 
flights  are  made  by  means  of  the  hallorts- 


SIB      A      LAWRENCE    KuTCH.    OF    TUF.     HI.UP.     H II-L 
D|lS£kV.\TI)(tV. 

(One  of  tb«-   fnrrrniwt   prnmiKera   of   Bicieoroloirr  in 
(Ui^  I'uKi-il  Hiac>-M.l 

snrtdfs,  or  sounding  balloons.  These  h;il- 
toons  are  about  six  feet  in  diameter  and  are 
flown  in  tandem.  One  of  them  is  inflateiJ 
to  such  a  tension  that  it  bursts  ar  a  prede- 
termined elevation,  when  the  other  balloon, 
to  which  is  attached  the  meteorograph,  slow- 
ly sinks  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  where  Jt 
is  picked  up  by  the  attendant  ship. 

The  captive  balloons  are  used  in  cloudy 
weather,  when  It  Avould  he  impossible  to 
follow  the  sounding  balloons  with  a  glass 
and  note  the  place  where  they  fall.        A 
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sounding  balloon  is  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the 
very  light  kite  wire  and 
allowed  to  rise  as  far 
as  its  buoyancy  permits, 
when  a  second  balloon 
is  allowed  to  slip  up 
the  wire,  followed  by  a 
tliird  and  fourth, — ^thc 
combined  buoyancy  of  the 
group  carrying,  the  mete- 
orograph until  the  weight 
of  the  wire  prevents  a 
further  ascent. 

HOW      PILOT      BALIXXJNS 
ARE  EMPLOYED. 

Pilot  balloons  carry  no 
instruments,  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  earth 
or  ship.  They  rise  to  im- 
mense heights  and  are  lost 
in  the  high  air.  Their 
tisefulness  lies  in  the  in- 
fonnation  which  they  af- 
ford of  the  dirpction  and 
violence  of  the  winds  of 
the  upper  rrcions  of  the 
atmospherf.     The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who    scribed   the  manner  of  the  emplojincnt  of 


WEATHEK     INVESTIGATIONS     AT     I'tTF.RSFlELD.     ENr- 

4The  In-n  balloons  ar«  Iwlns  tent  up  InfluUd  -n-ilh  1)rtlroK<*n.  In  The 
tlnfotl  box  Midwn  on  the  Irlt  Is  sodm  *pry  ik'llrnti-  iiptinrnlus  fur  rir.tnl- 
iiiE  <)>''  n^nilliioti  of  llie  fttino«pli»e  at  blgb  altltudMi.  The  ballooos  rise 
until  ibe  pr«iwiir?  of  th<?  atm<»pbere  Is  too  w^ak  to  ronntfrbutance  the 
pn'ftNuri?  of  Die  bjrdroct^n ;  tho  ballmms  ibra  Inind  ami  Itir  apiiarntua 
fttllK  IQ  the  groiind.  Dlrfctlncs  ar«  attal^b«d  aaklog  llie  flniler  to  retarn 
tho  iDHtniincDtg  t»  the  fxpcrlmenlal  stallon.) 


has  done  so  much  In  recent  years  to  further 
meteorological    investigation,    has    thus    de- 
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pilot    balloons   on    his   vacht,    the    Princeu 
.nice: 

The  weather  hcrnc  clear  and  otherwise  favor- 
ahlc,  ihrcr  nhscrvers. — fnriiiirR  a  triple  alliance, 
— land  on  the  shore  of  a  continent  or  of  an 
islnnd.  They  take  with  them  a  small  balloon 
inrtaied  IP  a  diameter  of  not  more  than  one 
iiiettr,  and  a  theodolite,  the  telescope  of  which 
is  especially  powerful. 

The  theodolite  permits  llic  observer  to  follow 
the  balliifm  willtout  losing  bight  of  it.  while  his 
two  assisiania  read  and  note,  every  h.ilf-niiiinlc. 
the  angles  furnished. 

Our  licst  results  have  been  realized  with  pilot 
lialloons.  These  iiislriMnents.  which  are  small 
cnnugl)  to  be  embraced  by  the  arms  of  a  man, 
have  hetii  followed  with  a  special  thco<l"liic  to 
the  exlraordinary  altitude  nf  07.700  feet,  or  at 
the  verj'  least,  to  an  altitude  of  82,000  feet. 
Further,  the  one  which  attained  ihts  heiijhl  wa?. 
at  the  moment  of  iu  disajipcarance,  at  a  distance 
of  forty-nine  and  nnp-lialf  m\\v<  from  Ihc  ob- 
ser\'er!.  So  retnarkable  a  rcsiih  is  explained 
by  the  transparence  oi  ilie  atmosphere  in  the 
Arctie  regit-ns,  a  transparence  which,  imdcr 
other  circnmslances.  iicrmittcd  us  to  follow  dis- 
linclly,  on  the  snow  of  a  placJcr.  at  a  distance 
of  Iwenly-fotir  miles,  tlic  movements  of  a  party 
of  four  persons  whom  I  bad  sent  nn  a  mission 
of  cxploratian  in  the  interior  of  Spitzbcrgen. 

The  information  furnished  by  the  pilot  bal- 
loons, which  carry  ntf  instrument  because  (hey 
are  sacrificed,  concerns  questions  nf  capital  im- 
portance for  meteorolofr>'. — the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  upper  currents.    Our  pilot  bal- 
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loons  hav«  taught  us  that  there  exists'  in  tlic 
Arctic  rcijiioiis,  m  ilic  iiciKlilioriiood  of  ilic  Soili 
par.ilk-1,  at  a  Ueiglit  of  alioiit  44,000  feet,  e'ertain 
winds  of  i\z  niilcs  jicr  hour,  a  force  for  wliicli 
we  liavtr  no  equivalent  at  I  be  surface  i)f  iln* 
(lobe    Their  direction  was  S.  (A"  VV. 

A    LAYER    OF    WARM     AIR    DISCOVERED. 

The  results  of  the  meteorological  investi- 
gations which  have  been  so  actively  pursued 
in  the  last  few  years  have  already  caused  n 
cnmpleie  revrrsal  of  the  Ideas  « hich  have 
been  entertained  so  l<nig  regarding  rhe  ar- 
niosphcrc.  Instead  ol  being  a  structureless 
blanket,  the  density  of  which  diniiiiisbes 
rapidly  with  increase  of  hei^^ht,  it  luis  been 
proved  that  the  atmosphc-  c  possesses  a  defi- 
nite form  and  is  arranjicd  in  certain  layers 
or  strata,  \vluch  have  a  close  relation  to  the 
general  circulation  of  the  air.  It  lias  long 
been  known  that  the  air  grows  colder  as 
the    elevation    above    the    earth    increases. 


aiETHOROl.RArH     Wiri!     iKMiH    OPEN, 

(Sboning  four  auiomatio  p^ns  wbidi  rocnrd  cm  ihe 
fevolvlBB  cvllniler.j 
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(As  f'ifiTi.  »*  iblfi  haliooit  itiu'iii,  ili>>a|>|tariitit*.  wtilcl) 
Wrls'ix  "Vi-i"  'lilt*  p'mttil,  tlmiii  lo  tlio  eurth.  1 
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Tlie  averaEC  change  is  about  one  deRree 
Fahrenheit  for  ever\-  300  feet.  But  the  re- 
cent ascents  of  sounding;  balbmns  all  around 
the  ;ilobe  show  the  existence  of  a  warm 
straniin  of  air  at  an  altitude  of  about  six 
miles  in  northern  latitudes,  far  higher  near' 
the  equator.  Above  this  layer  the  Tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  often  much  higher  than 
below,  and  no  measurements  have  yet  de-J 
tcrmined  its  upper  limit. 

This  peculiar  inversion  of  temperature] 
was  first  discovered  by  M.  Teisserenc  dej 
Bnrt  with  the  wundine  balloons  sent  upj 
from  bis  observatory  at  Trappcs.  near  Paris, 
in  1901.  and  immediately  aftcuvard  by  Pro- 
fessor Assmann  in  Germany.  Teisserenc  dc! 
Bort  proved  that  its  height  above  the  earth, 
to  the  extent  of  8.000  feet,  varied  directlv 
with  the  barometric  pressure  at  the  pround. 
At  the  Arctic  circle  the  srratimi  has  been 
found  at  much  lower  elevations,  var\-ini;^ 
from  :!3.CX)0  to  36.000  feet.  Durlnc  the™ 
past  three  years  Mr.  A.  Lawrenre  Rotch, 
one  of  the  most  active  meteorologists  in  the  ^ 
United  States,  has  sent  up  sevent>-sevrn  fl 
sounding-balloons    from    St.     Louts,     th^se 
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AN    ABANDONED   RIV-ER   FARM    ON    THE    ROANOKE  RIVER.   WEST   VIRGINIA. 
(Sand-liars  deposited  by  boU  eroded  from  hlllsldt>s.| 
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THE  WASTE   FROM  SOIL  EROSION   IN   THE 

SOUTH. 

BY   W.    W.    ASHE. 

(Forester  of  the  North  Carolina  Geological    and   Economic  Survey.) 


A  YEARLY  loss  of  many  million  dollars 
which  need  never  take  place;  a  loss, 
not  of  one  year,  like  that  occasioned  by  a 
great  fire,  but  one  which  has  occurred  year 
after  year  without  interruption  for  decades; 
which  in  its  aggregate,  since  the  Civil  War, 
nearly  equals  the  national  debt, — this  is  the 
toll  yearly  exacted  by  erosion  from  the  farm 
soils  of  the  upland  South. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer  noiselessly  flow 
from  his  sloping  fields  in  muddy  streams. 
In  spite  of  the  large  amount  af  che  lus^  the 
tiller  almost  ignores  it;  hi?  \%  in  X^^X.  fre- 
quently ignorant  of  it.  ^'ct  this  immense 
loss  to  the  farmer  represents  only  a  portion 
of  the  actual  damage;  othL-r  industries  suf- 
fer directly  and  indirectly  from  the  same 
cause.  On  account  of  it  there  are  in  the 
dissected  upland  regions  of  the  South  more 
than  5,000,000  acres  of  land  at  one  rime 
cultivated  and  now  idle.  Many  reasons  have 
been  assigned:  the  reduced  fertifity  of  the 
soils;  the  lure  of  the  newer,  more  leveS,  and 
more  easily  tilled   lands,  of   the   West;  eco- 


nomic changes  which  followed'  the  Civil 
War;  lack  of  labor  and  home  markets. 
These  have  been  secondary  factors.  Soil  ex- 
haustion and  erosion  are  the  fundamental 
causes.  The  exhausted  "  old  fields,"  eroded, 
gullied,  raw  with  deep  wounds,  and  red  as 
though  stained  with  carnage,  need  only  the 
touch  of  knowledge  to  become  revivified. 

HOW   SOUTHERN    UPLANDS  HAVE  SUFFERED. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  old  fields 
still  upcrate  Ui  tile  luiji  of  mutli  of  the  fann- 
ing land.  The  decrease  in  the  productivit>' 
of  the  farms  of  the  eastern  United  States 
lias  been  general.  Nowhere  has  it  been  so 
evident  as  in  the  upland  region  of  the  South, 
where  the  loss  is  certainly  not  less  thafi 
.^o  per  cent,  of  the  yield  when  the 
lands  were  fresh  and  new.  Erosion  is  the- 
basaJ  problem  which  tinderlies.  snil  exhaus- 
tion in  this  region,  and  so  prevalent  and  so 
disastrous  is  it  that  it  has  become  nut  only  a 
serious  local  agricultural  pniblem,  but  an 
]tiiport3nt  national  problem  as  (veil,  seriously 
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which  rose  highrr  than  43.000  iftx  entering 
the  inverted  stratum  oi  temperature.  The 
expedition  conducted  by  Mr.  Rotch  and  M. 
Teissercnc  dc  IJort  on  M.  de  Bert's  steam. 
yacht  Otaria  in  the  summer  of  1906  was 
unable  to  locate  the  warm  stratum  above  the 
equator  at  a  height  of  50,000  feet.  Their 
investigations  showed  that  in  summer  it  is 
colder  above  the  equator  than  it  is  in  winter 
at  the  same  height  in  north  tcmpcrarc  re- 
gions, thus  confirming  the  previous  opinion 
of  Mncntists  that  the  warm  upper  layer  of 
air  is  found  at  lower  and  lower  altitudes, 
as  one  proceeds  toward  the  poles. 

REGULAR    VARIATION    OF    PRESSUKB. 

A  second  result  of  the  concerted  interna- 
tional investigations  is  the  discovery  by 
Hann,  the  celebrated  Austrian  metforologist, 
of  a  regular  variation  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, occurring  twice  daily,  about  10  a.m. 
and  10  p.m.  This  was  detected  b>'  a  mathe- 
matical analysis  of  a  long  scries  of  baro- 
metric observations  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  variation  is  most  marked  in  the  tropics, 
and  diminishes  toward  the  poles  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, but  takes  place  at  the  same  time 
along  ever)*  meridian.  If  this  change  in 
pressure  is  due  to  changes  in  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  air,  instead  of  forming 
a  spherical  shell  around  the  earth,  must  be 
an  ellipsoid,  pointing  always  thirty  degrees 
west  of  the  sun.  This  indicates  that  the 
phenomenon  depends  in  some  way  upon 
solar  influence,  possibly  upon  some  relation 
to  the  sun's  magnetic  attraction. 

J.  S.  Dines,  another  student  of  the  sub- 
ject, traces  the  influence  of  this  pressure 
change,  taking  place  twice  daily,  upon  the 
winds  of  the  world,  and  connects  it  with  a 
similar  variation  in  the  southeast  trade 
wind,  the  most  persistent  atmospheric  cur- 
rent in  the  world,  ivhrch  has  been  called  the 
"  pulse  of  the  atmospheric  circulation," 

SOLAR    IN'FLUKNCES. 

Still  another  discovery  may  have  great  in- 
Burnce  in  determining  the  causes  of  atmo- 
spheric changes.  This  is  the  announcement 
by  l*rofes5or  Zeeman  that  sun-spots  are 
strong  magnetic  fields.  His  opiriiun  is  based 
upon  the  observation  by  Professor  George 
E.  Hale,  at  "the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Olv 
servatorj*  in  California,  of  the  double  lines 
in   the   solar    spectra.      The  sun-spot    lines 


photographed  by  Professor  Hale  are  id* 
tical  in  character  with  the  lines  emitted  in 
the  laboratory  by  a  source  of  light  placed  in 
a  magnetic  field.  Professor  Zceman  con- 
siders this  discovery  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, '*  affording  a  vera  causa  for  the  per- 
turbations of  the  electrical  and  magnetic 
equilibrium  of  our  earth  and  its  atmosphere." 
The  coincident  occurrence  of  no  fe\ver  than 
five  typhoons  in  Asiatic  waters  during  July. 
August,  and  September,  while  tremendous 
disturbances  of  the  same  character  raged  in 
the  West  Indies  on  almost  identical  dates, 
may  have  had  some  relation  to  solar  influ- 
ences. At  any  rate  it  is  curious  that  hurri- 
canes should  develop  almost  simultaneously 
in  such  widely  separated  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  the  study  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  coincidences  may  throw  light  on  the 
causes  of  tropical  hurricanes,  and  confirm 
the  belief  of  many  meteorologists  that  the 
electric  impulses  attending  the  formation  of 
great  sun-spots  have  a  direct  relation  to  ter- 
restrial disturbances. 

FOUR    MILES    ABOVB  THE   SEA. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  bas 
not  been  slow  to  realize  the  importance  of 
studying  and  analyzing  these  new  phases  of 
meteorology,  and  with  the  establishment  of 
a  research  observatory  at  Mount  Weather, 
Virginia,  this  country  possesses  one  of  the 
best  equipped  plants  for  the  work  in  the 
world.  Soon  after  its  opening,  in  October, 
H)07.  tbe  world's  record  for  high  flights 
with  aeroplanes  was  exceeded.  On  that 
day  eight  kites,  in  tandem,  carried  the  me- 
teorograph to  an  altitude  of  23.11 1  feet  ' 
above  sea-lrvel.  Daily  observations  of  up-  fl 
per-air  conditions  have  continued  since  the  ™ 
opening  of  the  observatory,  and  have  been 
of  great  assistance  in  tlie  making  of  forecasts 
for  rhc  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England 
States  and  for  the  elucidation  of  many  prob- 
lems of  the  upper  air  that  hitherto  it  has 
been  impossible  to  study. 

Evcr>'  sign  indicates  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  great  advances  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Iuvs  that  govern  the  winds  and 
wrjther.  Already  it  is  predicted  that  the 
upper  air  currents  utII  soon  be  mapped  out 
as  accurately  and  scientifically  as  the  great 
ocean  routes  are  charted,  and  that  forecasts 
of  general  climatic  conditions  will  be  made 
mcHiths  in  advance. 
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AN   ABANPDNEO   RIVEil   FARM   ON   THE    BOASrWE  KtVKM.  WEST  VnCISIA. 
(Sand-lian  ile|ii»llMl  tiy  soil  eroded  from  liltloldMi.) 


BY    W.    W.    ASHE. 

(Forester  of  the  Xorlli  Carolina  Geological   anil   Economic  Surve>".) 


tTHE  WASTE   FROM  SOIL  EROSION   IN   THE 
SOUTH. 

/\   YEARLY  loss  of  raaii)'  milUon  dollars  nomic    chanties    which    followed    the    Civil 

which  need   never   take  place;  a  loss,  War;    lack    of    labor    and    home    markets. 

not  uf  one   year,    like   that  occasioned   by  a  These  have  been  secondary  factors.     Soil  ex- 

■    great  fire,  but  one  which  has  occurred  year  haustion   and  erosion   are   the   fiuidamental 

after  year  witliout  interruption  for  decades;  causes.     The  exhausted  "old  fields,"  eroded, 

which  in  its  agnregate,  since  the  Civil  War,  gullied,  raw  with  deep  wounds,  and  red  as 

nearly  equals  the  nntiunal  debt, — this  is  the  though  stained   with  carnage,  need  only  the 

■    loll  yearly  exacted  by  erosion  from  the  farm  touch  of  knowledge  to  become  revivified. 
soils  of  the  upland  South. 

The  profits  of  the  fanner  noiselessly  flow  ""'^  southern-  upl^nus  have  suffered. 

from  his  sloping  fields  in  muddy  streams.       The  causes  which  produced  the  old  fields 

In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  the  loss  the  still  operate  to  the  ruin  of  murli  of  the  fann- 

tiller  almost  ignores  it:  he  is,   in   fact,   frc-  ing  land.     The  decrease  in  the  productivity 

quenily   ignorant   of   it.      Yet  tin's   immense  of   the   farms  of   the  eastern   United   States 

loss  to  the  farmer  represents  only  a  portion  has  been   general.     Nowhere  has  it  been  so 

of  the  actual  damage;  other  industries  suf-  evident  as  In  the  upland  region  of  the  South, 

fcr  directly   and   indirectly    from   the   same  where   tlie   loss   is   certainly   not   less   than 

cause.      On   account  of  it   there   arc   in   the  30     per     cent,     of     the     yield     when     the 

dissected  upland   regions  of  tlie  South  mure  lands  were  fresh  and  new.      Erosion  is  the 

than    5,000.000  acres  of   land    at   one   time  basal   problem   which    underlies   soil   e.vhaus- 

cultlvated  and  now  idle.     Many  reasons  have  tion  in   this  region,  and  so  prevalent  and  so 

been  assigned:  the   reduced   fertilitj'  of  the  disastrous  is  it  that  it  has  become  not  only  a 

soils;  the  lure  of  the  newer,  more  level,  and  serious  local   agricultural    problem,   but   an 

more  easily  tilled  lands  of  the  West;  eco-  important  national  problem  as  well,  seriously 
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affecting  the  value  of  many  investments 
which  have  been  made  in  the  region.  Its 
enormous  extent  has  not  bwn  due  entirely 
to  poor  cultural  methods.  The  heavy  rain- 
fall, the  phj-sical  characteristics  of  ihc  region, 
the  broken  topography  and  the  close-textured 
soils,  and  in  some  measure  also  the  economic 
conditions  have  contributed  to  increase  it. 
Where  methods  of  ailtivation  suited  to  the 
local  conditions  have  been  used,  not  only  has 
erosion  decreased,  but  the  yields  have  re- 
sponded in  a  wonderful  manner,  indicating 
that  the  soils  arc  not  only  not  inferior  to  those 
of  other  sections,  but  that,  on  account  of  the 
ample  rainfall  and  the  long  growing  season, 
they  have  many  distinct  advantages  over  those 
of  other  humid  parts  of  the  country. 

EFFECT  OP   HEA\'Y  RAINFALI« 

Erosion  is  merely  the  washing  away  of  the 
soil  in  muddy  streams  of  rainwater.  If  the 
rainfall  is  largely  absorbed,  as  takes  place  in  a 
very  sandy  or  porous  soil  or  on  a  level  coun- 
try, little  water  remains  on  the  surface  to  run 
oflF,  and  consequently  there  is  but  slight  ero- 
sion. The  precipitation  of  the  South  amounts 
to  from  forty-five  to  seventy  inches  a  year, 
compared  with  from  thirty  to  fortj'-five 
inches  in  the  northeastern  Slates,  and  falls 
in  conccntrate<l  showers,  especially  during  the 
three  summer  months,  when  one-tliird  of  the 
total  rainfall  usually  takes  place.  Fifteen 
inches  has  been  recorded  as  falling  in  three 
days.  The  first  heavy  dash  of  rain  com- 
pacts the  surface  of  the  soil,  while  the  bal- 
ance of  the  rainfall  largely  flows  of?.  Un- 
cultivated fields  have  been  examined  imme- 
diately after  a  summer  shower  in  which  more 
than  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  and  the  soil  was 
found  to  have  become  wet  by  the  rain  less 
than  two  inches  beneath  the  surface.  In  few 
places  was  It  wet  to  a  depth  of  four  inches. 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  water  which  fell 
had  been  absorbed.  Had  it  all  been  uni- 
formly absorbed  the  earth  would  have  been 
dampened  to  a  depth  of  more  than  six  inches. 
This  illustrates  the  compacting  power  of  the 
heavy  rains  and  the  impcrviousness  of  the 
heavy  clays  when  devoid  ttf  humus  and  thor- 
oughly sun-hardened.  Moreover,  the  methods 
of  farming  wliich  have  been  followed, — that 
is,  the  continuous  pro<luction  of  com,  cotton, 
and  tobacco, — all  of  these  crops  of  clean 
culture, — with  a  minimum  of  small  grain 
and  the  grasses,  have  added,  by  the  depletion 
of  the  humus  of  the  sotls,  to  ttic  natural 
tendency  to  erode.  Since  the  eroding  powxr 
of  water  increases  sixty-four  times  by  dou* 
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bling  its  velocity,  it  is  easy  to  understant 
how  a  small  stream,  gathering  volume  and 
velocity  as  it  Hows  down  the  slope,  accom- 
plishes such  enormous  destruction. 

0ESTRt;CTION  OF   FARMS. 

In  the  old  fields  as  they  are  being  slowly 
colonized  by  trees,  there  is  no  cultivation  to 
cover  the  gullies  as  they  are  formed.  They 
arc  deepened  by  each  rain ;  each  storm  adds 
another.  The  heaw  cLnys  are  eventually 
seamed  into  deep  parallel  channels,  which 
spread  out  in  the  hollows  with  great  fan- 
shaped  ribs.  This  tj-pe  characterizes  the 
clay  soils  of  Virginia,  middle  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  The  silt  soils,  less  tenacious  and 
crumbling  more  easily  than  the  clays,  are 
readily  undermined  by  running  water,  and 
erode  to  form  huge  vertically  walled  blufis. 
In  portions  of  western  North  Carolina,  in 
middle  Mississippi,  and  in  western  Tennes- 
see, soils  of  this  character  are  most  com- 
mon, and  their  erosion  when  once  well  begun 
can  be  checked  with  difficulty.  With  every 
flood  the  ditl  recedes,  tons  of  earth  arc  added 
to  the  burden  of  the  nearest  stream,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  the  soil  proceeds.  In 
Mississippi  alone  there  arc  thousands  of  acres 
eroded  into  clif?  and  canyon  which  have  been 
pprmanrnily  destroyed  for  farming.  Tor 
2(X)  miles  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Mem- 
phis the  destruction  is  appalling. 

It  is  the  difficulty  of  measuring  in  any 
one  field  the  extent  of  the  actual  monetary 
loss  that  accounts  for  this  waste  being  so 
largely  disregarded:  the  impossibility  of  be- 
ing able  to  declare  that  a  loss  of  so  many 
dollars  in  the  yield  of  a  crop  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  it.  The  enormous  aggregate  is 
indicated  only  by  the  silt  and  the  plant  food 
annually  borne  from  the  hillside  farms  by 
the  rivers  of  the  Southeast.  Every  stream 
tliar  flows  through  the  fertile  hill  country  of 
the  South  bears  its  rich  burden  of  plant  food, 
a  golden  argosy,  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  mineral  constitu- 
ent is  clay  and  silt  particles  which  are 
most  easily  attacked  by  the  roots  of  the 
plants  for  their  food;  hut  much,  and  the 
most  important  part,  is  the  organic  mat- 
ter, the  humus  or  manural  portion  of  the  soil, 
which,  on  account  of  its  lightness,  is  so  easily 
washed  away  from  the  slope.  From  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  material  which 
produces  the  turbidity  of  the  rivers  is  humus, 
and  it  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  farm- 
ing soils.  It  is  the  lightest  portion  of  the 
soil,  and  the  portion   which   is  most  easily 
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transported  by  the  slowest  moving  water 
when  the  heavier  silt  and  sand  is  left  behind. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
crops,  and  it  must  be  replaced  by  the 
addition  of  manure  in  some  form  to  the  soils. 
Ten  million  dollars  a  year  will  not  replace 
it  in  the  hillside  soils  whence  it  came  and 
where  it  is  so  badly  needed. 

THE    RICH    BURDEN    OF    THE    RIVERS. 

The  Roanoke  yearly  bears  from  the  pro- 
ductive limestones  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  the  red  foothills  of  its  mountains  more 
than  4,000,000  tons  of  soil.  It  discolors  the 
waters  of  the  sound  into  which  it  empties 
to  a  distance  of  forty  miles  beyond  its  mouth. 
The  burden  of  the  Alabama  River  exceeds 
3,000,000  tons.  The  Tennessee  River  swells 
the  already  naturally  high  turbidity  of  the 
Mississippi  by  the  annual  discharge  of  11,- 
000,000  tons,  the  scouring  of  the  fertile 
farms  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 
The  Savannah,  the  Yadkin,  the  Santee,  the 
Chattahoochee  contribute  as  much ;  while  it 
is  estimated  by  the  army  engineers  In  charge 
of  the  river  improvement  work  on  the  James 
that  this  river  brings  down,  during  a  flood 
with  a  crest  of  ten  feet,  more  than  200,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  every  twenty-four  hours, 
and  it  has  been  known  to  color  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  far  beyond  the  Capes. 

An  enormous  total  of  not  less  than  50,- 
000,000  tons  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  of  the  farms  of 
the  upland  South  is  the 
unwelcome  gift  of  the 
hills  to  the  rivers  each 
year. 

The  Savannah  and 
many  of  the  other  rivers 
of  the  South  are  reported 
to  have  been  clear,  except 
during  floods,  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  there 
are  many  traditions  cur- 
rent in  northern  Georgia 
that  the  Chattahoochee, 
now  one  of  the  muddiest 
of  Southern  rivers,  was 
at  one  time  usually  pel- 
lucid and  sparkling.  Some 
erosion  has  always  taken 
place.  The  deep  gorges 
which  ramify  through  the 
soft  rocks  of  the  Pied- 
mont were  carved  by  ero- 
sion, but  it  was  a  slow 


process.  The  fertile  soil  which  was  borne 
in  small  amounts  from  the  forested  slopes 
was  then  deposited  over  the  broad  alluvials, 
constantly  enriching  them  and  gradually 
building  them  up.  Now,  however,  few  of 
even  the  smaller  streams  become  clear  ex- 
cept for  short  periods  of  low  water. 

With  the  excessive  erosion  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  ruinous  tillage  and  subsequent 
abandonment  of  the  hillside  farms,  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  earth  which  the  flood-mad- 
dened waters  carry  away  is  no  longer  de- 
posited for  the  enrichment  of  the  valleys.  A 
part  of  it  fills  up  reservoirs  and  ponds  or  set- 
tles as  shifting  silt  bars  in  the  channels  of 
navigable  rivers  and  in  harbors,  while  the 
coarser  material  is  deposited  in  great  beds 
over  the  once  fertile  alluvial  bottoms ;  and 
from  the  ruin  of  the  hillside  follows  the  loss 
of  the  valleys. 

The  cultivation  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
such  land  has  been  abandoned  along  the  riv- 
ers of  the  Piedmont,  notably  along  the  Wa- 
teree,  the  Broad,  the  Yadkin,  the  Catawba, 
and  the  Saluda  rivers.  The  telegraphic  dis- 
patches of  nearly  every  flood  contain  some 
item  chronicling  the  burying  of  the  valley 
farms  beneath  sand-beds. 

FLOODS  ON  THE  INCREASE. 

There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  height 
of  the  river  floods  which   have  been  so  de- 


CHARACTERISTIC  EROSION   OF    CLAY  SOIL   IN  VIRGINIA. 

(Tbla  exhibits  the  slow  appropriation  of  a  cultivated   field,   the  com* 
field  coming  to  the  very  edge  of  the  deop  gnllies.) 
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striicri\T  to  property  in  th?  South  during  the 
past  ten  years  h-'s  been  marerially  increased 
through  the  failure  of  the  sunbaked  surface 
of  the  waste  land  to  absorb  its  due  propor- 
tion of  the  rainfall.  Higher  Hoods  than  for- 
merly arc  now  produced  by  the  same  amount 
of  rainfall,  indicating  the  greater  rripiditj'  of 
the  run-off  and  the  lessened  absorption.  The 
flood  losses  of  the  South  for  the  p:tst  ten 
years  aggrefratc  more  than  $25,000,000,  and 
with  the  iinihiplicatioii  of  factories  ami 
towns  alonj;  the  rivers,  this  loss  iimst  con- 
tinue unless  the  soils  perform  their  proper 
function.  The  recent  losses  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
Faycttcvillc,  N.  C,  Cheraw,  S.  C.  and  cLse- 
wherc  arc  only  indications  of  what  may  be 
expected  more  frequcntlv  if  the  large  areas 
of  the  unabsorpiive.  close-textured  clays  con- 
tinue to  shed  so  large  a  porti«Jii  of  their  rain- 
fall into  the  rivers,  without  absorbing  what 
they  would  if  in  forest  or  under  a  ntional 
system  of  cultivation.  Simultaneously  with 
the  increase  in  the  floods  there  is  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  low-water  flow, 
seriotisly  interfering  with  navigation  and  the 
value  of  watcr-poH'crs. 

Industries  dependent  upon  water-power 
arc  being  disastrously  affected  in  other  ways 
as  well.  Ihc  engineer  of  one  of  the  largest 
hydro-electric  companies  operating  in  the 
Carolinas  publicly  stated  that  within  four 
years  the  storagir  capacity  of  rest;r%'oirs  under 
his  care  had  decreased  15  per  cent,  by  tilling 
in  with  earth  eroded  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  watershed.  It  is  impossible  lor  the 
power  companies  to  check  or  lessen  It.  and 
there  is  no  way  to  remove  the  deposit  when 
once  it  has  accumulated.  The  trouhjc  lies 
far  above  the  dams,  and  the  owners  must 
witness  the  slou'  juuiIhiLition  of  the  storage 
of  llieir  reservoirs.  It  would  unilnubtedly 
be  wise  polic>',  however,  for  them,  where 
they  own  land  surrounding  their  reservoirs, 
to  protecT  it  themselves  from  erosion.  In 
this  particular,  however,  rhev  are  usually  as 
careless  as  other  landowners.  Some  of  the 
worst-gullied  lands  in  the  Carolinas  are 
owned  by  power  and  mill  companies,  and 
e\Try  pound  of  soil  washctl  from  their  bare 
slopes  goes  directly  into  the  rc5cr\'oirs,,  af- 
fecting the  storage  value. 

The  finest  particles  of  silr  and  clay  pass 
beyond  the  lowest  dams  and  settle  in  the 
slower  moving  portions  ftf  the  rivers  near  the 
coast  and  in  the  harbors.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  millions  appropriated  by  the  fed- 
eral Government  for  the  improvement,  or 
rather  the  temporarj'  opening,  of  the  lower 


reaches  of  Southern  rivers,  is  evpcndw 
for  dredging:  and  the  necessary'  expenditures 
to  keep  the  channels  clean  of  the  rapidly 
forming  and  *lu*fting  silt  and  sand  bars  will 
in  the  future  increase  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increased  silt  burden  of  these  streams. 
In  the  event  of  the  canalization  of  any  of 
them,  the  sand  deposits  would  continue  a 
menace  to  cliannel  depth,  since  the  >lowly 
nlo^'ing  canal  water  affords  ideal  conditions 
fur  settling. 

TERIUCINC  TO  CHECK    EROSION*. 

A  vcr>*  large  portion  of  this  loss  and  dam- 
iige  is  avoidable.  How  tlioroughly  erosion 
can  be  checked  and  with  what  benefits  lo 
farming,  as  well  as.  o(  course,  corresponding 
beneHis  to  other  industries  which  suffer,  is 
shown  by  the  results  secured  by  deep  plowing 
and  level  tcrraitiig  in  portions  of  the  South. 
On  one  farm  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  very 
steep  slope,  a  dozen  terraces  rise  on  the  hill 
above  the  Congaree  River  to  a  total  height  of 
more  than  sixty  feet.  The  terraces  are  so 
well  leveled  that  there  is  no  run-<tfF  of  sur- 
face water:  tlic  entire  rainfall  is  absorbed. 
Deep  plowing  is  used  as  an  adjunct,  and 
plenty  of  humus  is  maintained  to  keep  the 
Miriace  soil  loose,  porous,  and  mellow,  thus 
le,ssening  the  tendency  of  the  heavy  rains  to 
compact  the  surface,  and  assuring  the  sur- 
lacc  water  good  <)rainagc  through  to  the  sub- 
soil. On  this- farm  the  sorghum  was  eight 
feet  high,  while  the  cotton  stcMjd  to  the  shoul- 
der, indicating  a  double  yield  above  that  of 
the  adjacent  unterraced  slopes  where  erosion 
yet  had  unrestricted  action. 

Such  level  terraces  are  developed  by  con- 
structing embankmi.'nts,  such  as  arc  now  ex- 
tensively used  on  hillside  ditches  in  the  South, 
e\ccpt  that  rhey  are  loc.ited  on  a  level,  and 
by  the  use  in  tillage  of  hillside  and  reversible 
disk  plows  which  always  turn  the  furrow 
down  the  slope.  This  hastens  the  leveling 
process.  Rut  erosion,  the  very  agency  they 
arc  being  constructed  to  prevent,  plays  its  I'ln- 
porrart  part,  and  the  rani'lity  with  which 
the  terraces  develop  and  le*cling  proceeds, 
indicates  how  rapidly  eroston  was  taking 
place. 

Terracing  undoubtedly  has  its  drawbacks 
in  restricting  cultivation,  but  there  is  with 
its  use  an  enormous  increase  in  the  yield  of 
the  crops  and  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  main- 
taining fertility.  It  is  far  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  much-used  hillside  ditch  «hich 
barely  checks  erosion  sufHciently  to  make  cul- 
tivation possible. 
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Such  level  tcrracinn,  breaking  the  field 
into  steps,  need  be  used  only  on  the  steeper 
slopes.  On  more  gentle  slopes  other  meth- 
otls  can  be  employed  which  permit  unre- 
stricted cultivation.  liither  broad  dykes, 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  located  on  a 
level,  or  narrower  dykes  on  a  slight  incline, 
but  following  the  contours  of  the  slop«,  and 
two  to  four  feet  vertically  apart,  can  be  cm- 
ployed.  The  surface  of  these  dykes  is  culti- 
vated like  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  while 
(hey  do  not  entirely  prevent  erosion,  they 
considerably  reduce  it.  But  above  all.  deeper 
plowing  is  neccssar>'  and  more  humus  in  rhc 
soil,  made  from  manure  or  by  ploning  un- 
der green  crops,  to  givx  mellowness  and  por- 
.ousness;  the  general  use  nf  cover  crnps  on 
land  during  the  winter;  and  more  small 
grain  and  the  grasses.  All  hillside  land  in 
com.  cotton,  tobacco,  or  other  clean  tilled 
crop  should  be  laid  by  with  a  cover  crop  of 
some  kind. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF  THE   "  OLD   FIELDS." 

This  is  for  the  lands  which  are  now  in 
cultivation;  and  where  these  methods  have 
been  used  not  only  has  erosion  been  Inrjiely 
reduced,  but  land  values  have  rapidly  risrn. 
i'he  idle  and  waste  lands,  the  "  old  fields," 
represent  a  more  serious  problem.  It  will 
require  the  addition  of  a  million  workers 
to  the  population  of  the  South  to  place 
these  lands  again  in  cultivation,  more  than 
tliat  number  if  intensive  cultivation  is  prac- 
ticed. At  the  same  time  the  movement 
of  population  in  the  South  is  still  toward  the 
towns,  as  it  should  be  to  establish  and  .issurc 
necessary  home  markets  for  farm  products, 
and  it  will  be  many  years  before  their  profit- 
able cultivation  will  be  possible.  The  soils 
at  Nittom  arc  good  and  stnwig,  and  some 
day  the  greater  portion  will  undoubtedly  be 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  Snuth's  increasing 
population.  This  land  can  in  the  meanwhile 
be  made  productive  with  but  little  lalwr  by 
planting  trees,  assuring  at  once  its  reclama- 
tion by  checking  erosion  and  some  returns 
from  the  investment  by  the  profitable  use  of 
the  land.  Some  areas  are  so  steep  and  rough 
that  they  should  be  permanently  maintained 
in  forest. 

EN'COURAtJEMENT  OF  TREE-PLANTING. 

There  b  already  a  strong  feeling  in  some 
of  these  States  that  vigonms  measures  must 
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SECOND  GROWTH   VISE.  THIRTV-FIVE  VEAKS   OLD, 
(In   rrodi^  old   Hrlil   now   riiltlutc   12.000  leot   at 
lomb^T  to  tlM  ftcfi!.  trortb  taate  lima  $2'i,  And  Icar- 
iniC  mnrc  lliao  one  biindrcd  sniull  tre«a  to  srow.) 

be  taken  to  reduce  erosion,  and  that  when 
profitable  and  permanent  cultivation  is  not 
possible  without  its  being  evcessive.  the  land 
to  assure  its  permanent  earning  value  must 
be  regarded  as  forest  land.  This  feeling  will 
undoubtedly  cr)*stallize  in  a  decisive  policy 
with  definite  plans  of  action.  Advisable  lines 
of  action  by  the  States  for  the  encouragement 
of  planting  by  owner*  might  be  the  furnish- 
ing of  seedlings  of  trees  at  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing them,  and  furnisln'ng  advice  cm  the 
ground  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted 
and  kinds  of  trees  to  phint,  and  assistance  in 
protecting  plantations  from  fire. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  present  erosion  from 
farm  Ian<l3  one-half  with  an  enormous  sav- 
ing to  the  nation.  Eadi  of  the  Southern 
States  has  its  own  peculiar  problems  of  this 
kind  which  must  be  soK*ed  at  home  by  the 
brains  and  energy  of  the  commonwealth  it- 
self: the  preservation  of  tlie  soils;  the  use  of 
idle  lands;  the  protection  of  the  earning 
value  of  its  waterways. 
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Government  Withdrawal  OF  the  Great  Phosphate  Beds  of 
THE  West  to  Prevent  Exportation. 


BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELU 


TpHE  Roosevelt  Adminisiration  verj* 
closely  iiletitifit'tl  itself  with  the  Car- 
boniferous Age, — a  period  rirh  in  its  vast 
accumulations  of  natural  supplies  later  to 
play  their  important  world  part  when  man 
should  appear  upon  the  earih,^-coa!,  phos- 
phates, and  probably  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  rct^uiatlnn 
human  use  of  these  sources  of  aiCfiO'  and 
wealth  that  the  Roosevelt  n-jiime  has  won 
the  plaudits  of  some  people  and  incurred  the 
enmity  of  others.  Tlicre  is  small  doubt  tliat 
the  former  arc  largely  in  the  majority,  and 
view  with  satisfaction  the  action  of  the 
Executive,  several  years  ago,  in  his  bold  with- 
drawal of  some  (jO.ooOjOOO  acres  of  public 
coal  land  in  tlic  ^-Tcat  Western  cual-ficld, 
then  being  largely  acquired  in  a  fraudulent 
manner  as  agricultural  land,  and  for  a  mere 
song;  in  his  instructions  lo  the  Government 
geologists  to  classify  and  value  tiiese  lands, 
under  the  law  as  first  so  interpreted  by  him, 
— in  some  instances  the  valuation  has  been 
placed  as  hinh  as  #75  per  acre, — in  his 
withdrawal  of  other  lands  containing  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  which  were  being  like- 
wise fraudulently  acquired  and  held,  unpro- 
ductive, for  ntere  speculative  purposes:  and 
lastly,  on  December  9,  igo8,  in  the  with- 
drawal of  some  4,800,000  acres  of  public 
phosphate  lands. 

The  startling  feature  in  connection  with 
this  latest  action  lies  in  the  proposal  to  re- 
strict the  development  of  these  deposits  to 
that  which  can  be  shown  to  be  for  the  aj''^'- 
cultural  benefit  of  the  United  States;  In 
other  words,  there  mtist  be  nn  exportation  of 
phosphates  from  these  deposits  on  Govern- 
ment land.  Possibly  not  since  the  saving 
of  the  Western  coal-fields  from  monopolistic 
design  has  there  been  an  executive  action 
pregnant  with  such  import  to  the  nation. 
Phosphates,  phosphorus,  what  of  it  ?  L^sC- 
ful  for  match-making!  Should  matches  be- 
come too  dear  or  impossible  of  production 
mankind  could  slill  keep  warm  and  cook  his 
food  by  simply   reverting  to   the  flint  and 


steel  and  the  tinder  box,  and  be  only  incon- 
venienced. But  phosphorus  has  a  more  vital 
function,  the  production  of  growing  crops, 
and  for  this  large  quantities  are  required. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  principal  and  absolutely 
essential  foods  for  plant  growth  and  there- 
fore as  nccessarj'  to  the  human  race  as  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  And  it  is  the  one  such 
constituent  of  which  the  supply  is  alarmingly 
small.  There  is  need  here  for  conservation, 
lor  the  greatest  economy  in  use,  for  tha 
stringent  stoppage  of  waste. 

THE    plant's    bread    AXD    MEAT. 

Phosphorus,  potash,  and  nitrogen  are  the 
three  elements  used  as  principal  food  by  all 
plants,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the 
three  the  pl.ant  cannot  grow  nor  even  live. 

President  James  J.  liiU  in  his  enlighten- 
ing address  at  the  White  House  meeting  of 
Governors  last  May  Invited  attention  to  the 
fact  that  America's  per  acre  crop-yields  are 
steadily  decreasing,  due  to  the  continual  de- 
pletion of  soil  fertility.  Two  remedies  which 
he  mentioned  for  overcoming  this  evil,  well 
known  but  too  generally  not  practiced,  were 
crop  rotation  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  as 
soil  tonics.  In  this  connection  an  Inquiry 
into  the  sources  and  supplies  of  fertilizer 
constituent'  brings  out  some  important  and 
not  too  reassuring  facts.  Fertilizer,  or  plant 
food,  consists,  as  stated,  of  three  elements. 
Naturally  they  occur  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  soils,  but  with  continual  crop- 
ping and  the  shipment  of  the  product  from 
the  farm,  the  soil,  as  Mr.  Hill  says,  comes 
to  need  artificial  replenishment. 

Nitrogen  salts  exist  in  great  deposits  in 
Chile,  which  will  supply  the  world  for  some 
time  to  come.  We  have  in  the  United 
Stales  no  nitrate  mines  or  similar  mineral  dc-. 
posits  of  consequence,  but  neither  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Chilean  mines  nor  the  lack 
of  our  own,  need  trouble  us  or  the  world. 
Ever>-  farmer  has  in  reality  on  his  own  farm 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  nitrogen  from 
which  he  can  draw  at  will  and  at  fast  as  be 
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uses  it  the  mine 
more  nitrogen. 


will  be   replenislied    with 


A    VAST    NrntOGEN*    RESERVOIR. 

The  atmosphere  itself  contains  uncounta- 
ble  millions   of    tons   of   free   nitrot^n.      It 


and  nx)ts  a  large  proportion  of  nitrof 
from  the  air  bj'  means  of  small  root  noihiles 
or  excrescences  formed  by  minute  orRanisms; 
or  pull  up  a  clover  plant  and  you  will  have 
the  m>'stcry  displayed  before  you.  The  root 
will  show  a  multitude  of  these  small  nodules. 


constitutes  over  three-fourths  of  the  composi-  — the  nitrotjen-absorbinR  agents.  The  Mich- 


i)^n  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  found 
the  nitrogen  yield  from  an  acre  of  cowpeas 
to  be  139  pounds, — all  drawn  from  the  air. 
Plowed  under,  or  fed  to  stock  and  then  ap- 


tion  of  the  air  and  it  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  a  great  group  of  plants  has  the 
wonderful  faculty  of  absorbing,  by  rea- 
son of  bacterial   infestation  of  their  roots, 

sufficient  of  this  fertilizing  element  not  only  plied  as  manure,  this  would  add  to  the  s( 
to  maintain  but  to  increas*  the  fertility  of  more  nitrogen  than  through  the  heaviest 
soils  so  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned.  Plant  plication  of  fertilizer  made  in  farm  practic 
a  seed  of  clover  or  alfalfa  or  a  cowpea  or  a  In  addition  to  this,  a  recent  electrical  dS 
soy  bean,  or  any  of  the  populous  tribe  of  cftverj'  has  made  possible  the  condensation 
Leiuminosce  in  a  pot  of  clean,  sharp  sand  of  the  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  the  exact 
containing  no    plant   nutrition,    fertilize   it  counterpart  of  the  Chilean  product.    So  that 


with   only  potash   and    phosphorus,   and    it 
will  grow  luxuriantly,  storing  up  in  its  leaves 


there  will  never  be  a  serious  shortage  of  this 
indiivpensable  plant  food. 
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HILI.IONS  OF  TONS  OF  P 
ASH. 
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With  the  potash  supp 
the  situation  is  only  slight- 
ly less  assured.  Our  pres- 
ent supply  for  artificial 
fertilization  comes  mostly 
from  the  great  potash 
mines  of  (jermany,  where 
the  salts  are  fu\md  in  high- 
ly concentrated  form.  But 
Prof.  V.  W.  Clarke,  in  his 
"  Data  of  Geochemistry," 
states  that  the  original  ig- 
neous rocks  contain  from 
2.28  to  2.96  per  cent,  of 
potash  on  an  average,  while 
it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  inexhaustible  moun- 
tains and  mountain  ranges 
of  feldspar  where  the  pot- 
ash exists  in  proportions  of 
from  7  to  9  per  cent.  In 
many  of  the  feldspars  the 
percentage  is  much  higher. 
Cheap  methods  of  extract- 
ing the  potash  have  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  this 
will  come  later  as  needed, 
and  the  supply  of  material 
is  unlimited. 

Now  as  against  this  Pro- 
fessor Clarke  states  tli:it 
the  outer  crust  of  the  earth, 
rocks  and  soil,  contains  not 
more  than  .ti  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,    or    less    th 
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onc-nvcnticth  of  the  airount  nf  potash  sup- 
ply, so  rhat  titc  subjcci  of  the  pliosphoric  sup- 
plies becomes  in  rcalir\-  thr  world's  most  im- 
ponant  agricultural  question.  A  study  of 
the  situation  will  show  this  to  he  not  over- 
stated. 

For  tlic  replenishment  of  soils  depleted  of 
this  necessary  element  throtijrh  cropping,  we 
must  then  first  turn  to  the  natural  supplies 
of  concentrated  phosphorus.  The  greatest 
source  of  phosphorus  is  phosphate  lock,  the 
petrilied  remains  at  nijrjads  of  antediluvian 
animals,  and  the  principal  deposits  of  phos- 
phate rock  are  found  in  the  United  States; 
ajiain.  ihe  greatest  of  these  have  been  but  re- 
cently discovered  in  the  public-land  States 
of  Wyoniinij,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  This  field, 
therefore,  embraces  the  lartic^t  area  of  known 
phospliate  beds  in  the  world.  Tlic  Dniieil 
l>tates  prmiuces  ntore  phosphate  than  all 
other  countries  together.  The  trouble  is 
that,  short-sighted  as  in  most  matters  con- 
cerning natural  resources,  we  arc  largely  ex- 
porting phosphate,  whereas  we  sliall  need 
every  ton  for  our  own  soils. 

RAPID  EXHAUST10K  OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

The  loss  of  phosphorus  in  cropped  soil  is 
large.  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hi>e.  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  presented  a 
paper  to  the  National  Conservation  Coaiinis- 


sion  in  which  he  cites  agricultural  cxperi- 
nit'nt  station  work  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin,  indicating  the  great  depletion  of 
tliis  element  through  ordinary  cropping  and 
citing  tests  in  his  own  Slate  showing  that 
cropping  certain  soils  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
four  years  had  robbed  them  of  36  per  cent, 
of  their  original  phosphoric  acid,  or  1064 
|K)unds.  an  average  of  about  20  pounds  a 
>ear  per  acre.  To  merely  offset  this  rate  of 
loss,  and  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  41)0,- 
(iO(j,cx>o  acres  of  cropped  land  in  the  United 
States,  wmild  require  the  use  of  I2.ooo.ooo 
tons  of  phosphate  rock  annually. 

As  sliowing  the  dcticienc>'  of  cropped  soil 
in  phosphorus  as  compared  with  nitrogen 
and  potash,  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  in 
a  long  scries  of  experiments  with  crops  of 
corn.  oats,  wheat,  clover,  and  timothy,  has 
sho\vn  that  e\'er)'  dollar  invested  in  phos- 
phorus paiti  buck  $4.76,  while  neither  nitro- 
gen nor  potash  paid  back  their  cost.  The 
same  station  has  found  as  tlie  average  of 
li  f ty-six  tests  in  eleven  years'  work  that 
wheri  rock  phosphate  was  applied  in  connec- 
tion u  itii  manure  even-  dollar  invested  in 
phosphate  paid  back  $5.68.  These  experi- 
ments do  not  indicate  the  absence  of  need  in 
soil  of  nitrogen  and  potash;  simply  that  phos- 
phorus in  these  instances  was  the  most  de- 
ficient. - 

The  figures  submitted  to  the  commission 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  show 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  mining  the  known 
available  supply  of  Iu"gh-gradc  phosphate  rock 
in  the  United  States  uill  last  only  about 
fifty  years,  and  that  at  ttie  same  nite  of  in- 
crease in  production  that  has  obtained  for 
the  past  decade.— 117  per  cent. — the  supply- 
will  be  exhausted  in  twent>-(ivc  years.  This 
statement  of  conditions,  coupled  with  the 
large  and  increasing  exportation  of  phos- 
phates and  the  recent  organization  of  a  so- 
called  international  fertilizer  trust,  which 
has  acquired  large  holdings  in  die  eastern 
phosphate  lands,  decided  the  President  to  act 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Director 
George  Otis  Snu'th,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  to  withdraw' immediately  all  the 
Western  phosphate  lands  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting the  exporiatiiin  of  any  of  their  prod- 
uct. This  is  an  innovarion  entirely  Roose- 
veltian.  How  is  \i  to  be  done?  The  Con- 
stitution forbids  the  imposition  of  an  export 
lax;  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the 
expiirtalion  uf  all  phosphates  would  be  im- 
mediately attacked  as  an  infringement  of 
vested  rights.     What  then  ? 
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GOVERNMENT    TO    RETAIN     PHOSPHATE 
LANDS. 

The  Geological  Survey  will,  as  soon  as 
possible,  examine,  classify,  and  value  them, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  submit 
a  proposition  to  Congress  to  enact  a  law 
which  shall  provide  for  their  permanent  re- 
tention by  the  National  Government  and 
their  development  by  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment leasehold,  a  heretofore  unheard  of  thing 
in  American  mining,  but  working  well  else- 
where, with  a  proviso  in  each  lease  that  the 
product  of  the  mine  shall  not  be  exported. 
If  violated  the  Government  may  cancel  the 
lease;  the  lessee  must  therefore  protect  him- 
self by  selling  under  special  contract  to  the 
purchaser  of  his  product. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the 
figures  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  the  production, 
exportation,  and  estimate  of  unmined  high- 
grade  phosphate  rock,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned : 

PHODCCTIO!)    AVD    EXPOBTATION    OP    PHOSPHATE    HOCK 
IN    UNITED     STATES. 

(Prom  the  beslnolng  of  the  Industry  to  1900  the 
production  waa  14,993,396  lonR  tons;  export  figures 
covering  this  period  are  incomplete.) 

Production.  Exportation. 

Tear.                                             Long  tons.  Long  tons. 

1900 1,491,216  778.220 

1901 1,483,723  624,990 

1902 1.490,314  747,672 

1903 1.581.578  817.603 

1904 1,874,428  849,130 

1905 1.947.190  879,979 

1906 2,080.957  904,241 

1907 2,265.343  900.983 

Total  Since  1900 14,214.747  6,590,724 

ESTIMATED  TOSMAOE  OF  niOH-QRADE  PHOSPHATE  BOCK 
BEMAINIIfQ  IS  DNITED  STATES,  BY  V.  8.  OEOLOQICAL 
SUhTES. 

Long  toni. 

South    Carolina 3.000,000 

Florida    16.000.000 

Tennessee     40.000.000 

Western    States 63.500,000 

Total 121,600,000 

PHOSPHATE    MINING    IN    THE    SOUTH, 

Phosphate  mining  in  the  United  States 
began  in  South  Carolina  in  i868,  and  as  late 
as  1 888  Professor  Stockbridge  speaks  of  these 
deposits  as  the  greatest  in  the  country.  The 
State  has  since  mined  12,000,060  tons  and 
her  supply  is  practically  exhausted.  In  1888, 
however,  Florida  came  forward  as  a  phos- 
phate State,  discoveries  multiplied,  and  by 
1904  her  product  surpassed  that  of  South 
Carolina.  She  had  produced,  up  to  1908, 
12,359.731  long  tons,  and  is  now  the  great- 
est producing  State.  In  1907  her  output 
was  1,357.365  tons.  However,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  end  of  her  supply  is  easily  in 


sight,  although  her  phosphate  resources  are 
yet  often  popularly  referred  to  as  "  inex- 
haustible." 

In  1892  phosphate  was  discovered  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  this  field  became  the  greatest 
known  area  in  existence.  About  5,000,000 
tons  have  thus  far  been  produced,  and  the 
development  of  the  field  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
But  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  produc- 
tion the  Tennessee  phosphates  alone  would 
be  exhausted  in  eleven  years. 

THE    WESTERN    FIELDS. 

In  1900  Arkansas  entered  the  field  as  a 
phosphate  producer,  but  the  rock  found  in 
this  State  is  of  low  grade  and  the  output  is 
small.  The  hope  of  the  American  farm  lies 
in  the  Wyoming-Utah-Idaho  field.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  has  made 
a  reconnoissance  of  these  deposits  and  esti- 
mates the  tonnage  at  about  63,000,000  tons 
of  high-grade  phosphate  rock.  But  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped,  and  it  is  believed  by  the 
writer  and  others  that  a  detailed  geologic 
investigation  will  show  double  if  not  several 
times  this  tonnage.  The  area  underlain, 
more  or  less  completely,  by  the.  deposits  is 
7500  square  miles  and  the  phosphate-bear- 
ing formation  is  from  70  to  120  feet  thick, 
with  one  great  layer  of  five  or  six  feet  thick- 
ness composed  of  solid,  high-grade  phosphate 
rock  and  with  several  thinner  ones.  The 
most  pressing  need,  which  if  successfully  met, 
will  increase  the  possible  production  of  this 
field  to  an  enormous  extent,  is  a  process 
which  will  separate  these  thinner  phosphatic 
layers  from  the  associated  limestone  and 
shale  and  also  concentrate  the  low-grade 
material. 

The  Western  phosphate  fields  may  be  con- 
sidered of  further  importance  by  reason  of 
their  proximity  to  the  great  smelting  works 
of  the  West, — at  Butte,  Anaconda,  Great 
Falls,  and  other  points.  These  smelters  give 
off  poisonous  gases,  chiefly  sulphurous,  that 
are  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  absolutely 
killing  all  green  things  for  miles  around.  It 
is  found,  however,  that  they  can  be  utilized 
to  great  advantage  by  conversion  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  the  agent  used  in  re- 
ducing rock  phosphate  to  superphosphate  fer- 
tilizer, or^  as  it  is  generally  termed  on  the 
farm,  acid  phosphate.  Thus  not  only  would 
a  substance  injurious  to  vegetation  be  con- 
trolled, but  it  would  be  actually  employed  in 
fostering  plant  growth. 

The  Carboniferous  Age,  during  which  the 
phosphate  deposits  were  laid  down  in  this 
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Western  6cld,  was  one  of  vast  imponance  to 
the  human  race  which  was  long  aftenvard  to 
appear  upon  the  earth, — the  Age  of  Coal  and 
of  associated  useful  mineraU.  This  period 
was  immediately  preceded  by  one  when  the 
great  peaks  of  the  Sierra  and  the  Roclty 
Mountain  backbone  of  the  continent  were 
but  bcRinninK  to  push  their  xvay  upward,  and 
when  a  lar^e  portion  of  North  America  wa* 
covered  by  a  shallow,  tepid,  brackish  sea. 
These  phosphate  beds  are  believed  to  liavc 
been  deposited  by  erosion  on  what  was  then 
a  shallow  ocean  bottom.  That  was  a  time 
remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  gigantic 
ferns,  palms,  huge  trees,  lepidendrous  and 
sigillarian  vegetation,  which  in  luxuriance 
and  profuscness  of  growth  have  not  been 
equaled  in  the  history*  of  the  globe.  This 
was  the  ape  in  the  world's  history-  preceding 
that  when  the  giant  rcptilia.  the  great 
dinosaurs  and  plesiosaurs,  and  other  huge 
creatures  existed,  and  its  own  animal  life 
avhich  contributed  to  these  priceless  deposits 
constituted  a  very  low  order. 

NEED  OF   ADEQUATE   LEGISLATION. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  noted 
that  last  year  there  were  2,265,01x1  tons  of 
phost)liate  rock  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  over  900.000  tons,  or  about  40  per 
cent.,  exported,  while  the  total  exportation 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  been 
almost  one-half  the  total  production.  The 
extent  and  the  tonnage  of  the  Kastern  fields 
are  seen  to  be  extremely  limited  and  there  is 
apparently  no  way  to  prevent  exportation 
from  these  areas,  now  largely  controlled  by 
foreign  capital,  however  much  of  a  national 
calamity  such  a  course  may  be  shown  to  be; 
but  it  is  believed  that  a  federal  leasing  sys- 
tem can  be  devised  for  the  full  development 
of  the  Western  fields  which  will  prevent  ex- 
portation therefrom  and  save  American  phos- 
phates for  American  farm  lands.  It  is  a 
question  which  directly  affects  the  food  pro- 
duction, the  very  bread-making  capacity  of 
the  people,  and  when  the  situation  is  under- 
stood. Congress  can  of  course  be  depended 
upon  to  enact  appropriate  measures.  In  the 
meantime  the  Administration  has  done  the 
right  thing  at  the  ri^t  time,  and  there  can 


now  be  no  gobbling  of  the  phosphate  lands 
by  internationally  financed  corpor-itions. 

So  long  as  wc  are  a  nation  of  exporters 
of  agricultural  products,  we  shall  be.  in  .iny 
evenr,  exporters  of  phosphoric  acid  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  and  corn  and  other  prod- 
ucts sent  abroad,  but  we  should  quit  export- 
ing the  absolutely  primary,  raw  material  to 
benefit  foreign  farm  lands  to  the  detriment 
of  our  own.  It  is  a  mistaken  enough  prac- 
tice to  ship  away  a  ton  of  grain, — a  compara- 
tively raw  material, — worth  from  $20  to 
$30,  when  it  could  be  fed  on  the  farm  and 
Turned  into  meat  which  would  net  a  still 
greater  export  profit  while  at  the  same  time 
returning  practically  the  entire  fertility  to 
the  soil ;  but  how  much  ivorse  practice  it  is 
to  ship  a  ton  of  raw  phosphate,  worth  $5, 
when  it  contains  sufficient  phosphatic  "  soil 
tonic"  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  or  for 
the  production  of  from  five  to  eight  tons  of 
wheat,  worth  from  $150  to  $250. 

PENALTIES    OF    AMERICAN    WASTEFULNESS, 

It  may  readily  be  asked,  '*  Is  not  this 
whole  question  a  false  alarm?  Why  should 
our  lands  become  so  soon  deficient  in  phos- 
phorus when  the  soils  of  older  countries  have 
bt»en  farnwd  for  centuries  without  extensive 
phosphate  applications  ?  "  The  answer  is 
that  in  addition  to  shipping  abroad  great 
quantities  of  raw  farm  products  we  waste. 
The  older  countries  have  learned  to  save  and 
utilize  their  sewage  and  their  various  by- 
produrts,  which  we  destroy.  American  farm- 
ers in  the  Northwest  have  burned  up  millions 
of  tons  of  straw  and  cornstalks,  containing 
large  amounts  of  pKini  food.  Dr.  Van  Hise 
estimates  an  annual  waste  through  the  sew- 
age of  the  larger  cities  of  the  equivalent  of 
1 ,200,000  tons  of  phosphate  rock.  The  total 
of  the  waste  of  phosphorus,  potash,  and  nitro- 
gen through  exposure,  seepage,  and  other 
loss  in  the  careless  and  ignorant  handling  of 
farm  manure  has  been  estimated  at  between 
$50,000,000  and  $100,000,000  annually.  In 
tliese  and  many  other  things  wc  are  not  &s 
reckless  as  we  once  were,  but  until  wc  learn 
to  avoid  waste  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
present  practice  there  will  be  need  for  much 
artificial  fertilization. 
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THE  TRUTH   ABOUT   DRY   FARMING, 

BV  CH,\RLKS  MOREAU  HARGICR. 


OT  for  twentj'  ytars  after  the  beginning 
of  settlcmrnt  on  the  Great  Plains  was 
it  realized  that  more  than  one  system  of  aRri- 
culturc  was  needed  there.  When  homestead- 
ers by  tens  of  thousands  had  left  their  claims, 
discaura^t'd,  and  crop  failures  had  brought 
immense  financial  loss,  r^vo  new  ideas  were 
brought  into  prominence: 
The  products  exploited  in  areas  of  low 


^^OT  for  twentj'  years  after  the  beginning    tier  was  compelled  to  lease  or  to  own  all  the 
_r  -_...i —  .i._  ^ ni--_-  jjij^j  j^p  utilized,  another  problem  was  before 

him  and  the  second  proposition  cainc  Into 
prominence, — how  to  raise  a  general  variety 
of  (»rain  and  fruit  without  having  the  rainfall 
usually  considered  necessary.  fl 

This  was  the  basis  of  interest  in  "  dry™ 
farming,"  "  soil  culture,"  "  scientific  farm- 
ing," "  the  Campbell  sj-stem,"  and  meaning 
svcrage  rainfall  must  be  different  from  those    the  same  thing, — rilling  the  land  to  secure  re- 
grown  in  areas  of  generous  moisture.  svdts  with  small  amount  of  moisture.  ^ 
Tillage  must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions        Into  it  blends  the  first  problem,  for  both^ 
of  soil,  elevation,  and  average  precipitation,    work  together  in  the  accomplishment  of  the      ' 

The  drj'  years  preceding  1898  called  atrcn-    best  result^.  The  settler  must  solve  the  whole 
tion  to  the  first.    Importations  of  kaffir  com,    in  order  to  live  beyond  the  line  of  twenty 
sorghum,  and  other  crops  that  will  give  yield   inches  of  well-distributed  rainfall  annually., 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  were 
tested   and    proved   the  salvation   of  many 

homes  in  the  high  plains  portion  of  the  Mid-  At  the  beginning,  the  new  Idea  was  system- 
die  Wc5t.  Where  whcjit  and  com  had  failcil,  atically  worked  out  by  one  man,  H.  W. 
tlicsc  crops  made  both  "roughness"  and  Campbell,  who  is  known  as  the  father  o( 
grain,  enabling  the  farmer  to  gain  a  liveli-  dry  farming  or  soil  culture  as  a  deiinitc  un- 
hood  from  a  system  of  mixed  farming  that  dcrtaking.  He  experimented  in  Western  Nc- 
included  cattle  and  cereals.  While  the  range  braska  and  \Vcstcrn  Kansas;  tlicn  rctcived 
was  free  and  abundant,  this  was  easy,  and  a  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  trans- 
few  tilled  acres  sufficed  to  earn  for  the  farm-  continental  railway  companies,  their  mana- 
er-ranchman  a  regular  income.  gcrs  shrewdly  realizing  that  if  it  could  be  cs- 

Wbcn,    with    the    increased    demand    for    tabllshed    and   could    accomplish   what   was 
land,  the  range  was  diminished  and  the  set-   claimed  for  it,  the  peopling  of  vast  areas 
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practically  unoccupied  prairie  would  follow. 
Model  farms  were  established  and  attracted 
wide  attention;  experiments  were  extended 
until  the  farmers  of  surrounding  counties, 
and  finally  over  nearly  all  die  semi-arid  re- 
gion, were  interested. 

Three  years  ago  enough  scope  had  been 
given  the  movement  to  warrant  a  meeting  for 
discussion  of  ideas.  The  first  Trans-Missouri 
Dry  Farming  Congress  was  held  at  Denver 
with  300  representatives  of  the  sections  af- 
fected present.  The  second  al  Salt  Lake 
Cit\',  in  hxjS,  had  650  delegates;  and  the 
third,  held  February  23,  24,  2S.  1909,  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  was  attended  by  nearly 
one  thousand,  indicating  the  increase  in  the 
demand  for  more  complete  understanding  of 
the  system.  These  men  were  not  all  farmers; 
among  the  attendants  were  agricultural  ail- 
Icge  professors,  business  men,  railroad  men, 
land  agents, — in  short,  every  constructive  ele- 
ment in  the  upbuilding  of  the  plains  was  rep- 
resented. The  addresses  were  instructive  of 
results  accomplished,  of  problems  yet  to  be 
conquered,  of  criticisms  dispelled.  There 
was  a  vigorous  protest  against  misrepresenta- 
tion of  actual  possibilities,  denunciation  of  the 
speculative  land  agent  who  induces  immigra- 
tion that  soon  departs  brcairsc  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  task  before  the  congress  was 
taken  to  be  the  learning  of  exact  conditions 
and  the  best  method  of  winning  a  pcnnancnt 
income  for  the  settler.  The  next  session  is 
to  be  held  at  Billings,  Alontana. 

"(VHERB  IS  THE  "  SEMI-ARID  REGION  "  ? 

Somewhat  indefinitely  is  located  the 
"  semi-arid  region "  to  which  dr>'  farming 
appeals.  It  is  not  the  same  cvcrj'  year,  for 
the  line  of  the  rain-belt  swerves  sometimes 
far  up  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  again  dis- 
appoints crop-raisers  well  to  the  east  of  its 
normal  place.  Bvit  if  ynu  draw  a  line  a  little 
west  of  the  Sixth  principal  meridian,  cutting 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa, to  lake  off  the  western  third  of  these 
Stales,  so  on  down  to  include  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle,— then  run  it  irregularly  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  over 
into  Utah  and  Eastern  Oregon,  until  it 
reaches  the  northern  Montana  line, — you 
will  have  embraced  the  territor)-  whrrc  gen- 
erally *he  normal  rainfall  is  not  sufHcienl  fur 
agriculture  as  regularly  conducted.  In  thi» 
territory',  in  order  to  have  permanency  of  in- 
come, the  farmers  must  adopt  special  crops, 
must  irrigate  the  land  or  must  follow  a  par- 


ticular method  of  tillage.  To  a  vast  portion 
of  it  the  first  and  third  plajis  constitute  the 
only  choice. 

The  obstacles  are  considerable.  For  in- 
stance, the  section  director  of  the  weather 
bureau  at  Cheyenne  says  that,  "  from  month- 
ly reports  coiupjled  in  the  Che>'enne  office 
from  records  kept  at  stations  distributed  over 
all  sections  of  the  State,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  average  rainfall  for  Wyoming 
annually  for  se\'enteen  years  has  been  13.68 
inches."  This  is  too  little  for  normal  crop- 
raising,  though  there  are  portions  of  the 
State  where  the  total  rises  to  twcntj*  inches, 
moderately  well  distributed  through  the 
grn\\ing  season  and  allows  a  fair  farming 
prospect. 

Under  these  conditions  tests  of  the  prag- 
tical  workings  of  dry  farming  could  be  made 
Intelligently.  Three  years  ago  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (United  States)  estab- 
lished farms  at  three  stations  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado  where  experiments  are  being 
carried  on  to  show  what  can  be  done.  Side 
by  side  irrigation  and  drj-  farming  arc  being 
put  to  test;  the  results  are  striking  and  the 
yields  liberal.  The  manager  says  tliat  scien- 
tific tillage  and  the  introduction  of  drought- 
resistant  crops  arc  responsible  for  the  success 
attained.  Not  so  much  is  raised  without  ir- 
rigation as  with  it,  but  quality  is  higtier. 

WHAT  "dry  farming ''  MEANS. 

In  all  the  discussion  of  the  term  "  dry 
farming  "  much  misunderstanding  exists.  At 
the  recent  congress  there  was  an  attempt  to 
change  the  organization's  name  to  "  Arid 
Farming  Congress."  In  simple  phrase  it 
means  a  method  of  farming  that  shall  include 
deep  plowing  and  frequent  pulverizing  of  the 
top  soil  out  of  as  well  as  during  the  growing 
season.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
moisture  falling  in  rain  or  snow  may  sink 
into  the  earth  if  the  soil  be  loosened.  Then 
that  tliere  shall  1m:  kept  above  that  moistened 
bed  a  close,  fine  blanket  of  dust  that  shall  pre- 
vent evajioration.  If  the  furrows  be  turned 
at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds  of 
winter  that  the  snow  may  be  caught,  and  if 
the  pulverizing  harrow  be  sent  over  the  field 
after  every  rain,  the  seed  is  certain  to  receive 
a  maximum  amount  of  sustenance.  If  it  does 
not  get  enough  in  one  season  it  may  in  two, 
and  a  crop  every  alternate  year,  if  a  good 
one,  is  ample  return  on  cheap  land.  Of 
course  there  must  be  good  soil  as  a  basis, — 
only  irrigation  can  conquer  sand. 
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!*o  accomplish  all  this,  special  machinery 
has  come  into  use.  Horses  could  not  pull 
plows  biting  deep  into  the  tough  ccnturics- 
dricd  soil,  so  poweriul  engines  that  roll  ma- 
jestically along  with  two  dozen  plows  en 
train  are  in  their  places.  Press  drills  that 
plant  the  seed  deep;  pulverizing  harrows  that 
break  the  surface  into  powdertilce  fineness, 
and  other  appliances,  are  used.  "  First  get 
your  moisture,  then  raise  a  crop  on  it,"  is  the 
formula  adopted  by  one'  successful  farmer. 
He  told  how  he  had  plowed  twelve  inches 
deep,  had  harrowed  and  cultivated,^ — and 
then  raised  thirT>--five  bushels  of  wheat,  fifty 
bushels  of  corn,  and  generous  crops  of  rough 
feed  on  each  acre,  finally  starring  a  profit- 
able fruit  orchard, — all  this  on  a  rainfall  of 
le-w  tlian  fifteen  inches  annually.  Year  after 
year  mofsture-presrrvarion  has  increased  Ins 
supply  and  the  soil-bed  has  constantly  grown 
richer  and  deeper. 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY. 

Like  other  new  ideas  this  is  assailed  by 
critics.  The  early  settler  whose  theory'  was 
to  scratch  the  top  of  the  earth  as  little  as 
possible,  sow  as  many  acres  as  he  could,  then 
wait  to  sec  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  plent}'  of  rain,  has  been  one  of  these. 
"  Suppose  you  can  raise  a  crop  by  alt  this 
work ;  it  will  cost  more  to  produce  it  than  the 
material  is  worth  when  it  is  har\'estcd,"  has 


been  his  plaint.  But  this  has  not  held  guoJ. 
It  might  have  been  true  if  old  implanents 
and  methods  were  used.  The  new  plan  has 
cheapened  the  cost.  It  is  true  that  one  man 
cannot  tend  so  many  acres  under  this  system, 
but  if  his  ncE  return  is  greater,  he  is  really 
the  gainer. 

'*  The  period  during  which  dry  farming 
has  come  to  the  front  has  been  one  of  exces- 
sive rainfall;  when  rain-delicit  years  cumc 
the  dn,'  farmers  will  be  star\cd  out,"  is  an- 
other objection.  To  substantiate  it  a  Gov- 
ernment Weather  Bureau  mnnager  is  quoted : 
"  By  taking  Miles  City,  Montana;  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming;  North  Platte,  Nebraska; 
Uotige  City.  Kansas,  and  Amarillo,  Texas,  as 
representative  points  in  the  semi-arid  belt  wc 
lind  by  consulting  the  WVather  Bureau  rec- 
ords that  during  the  past  five  years  the  total 
rainfall  has  been  from  six  to  twenty-four 
inches  above  the  normal  in  the  ilry-farmed 
district."  While  this  has  doubtless  made  it  ^ 
less  difficult  to  secure  results,  the  slight  addi-M 
tions  to  the  rainfall  if  not  conserved  wwuld  ^ 
not  have  made  successful  farming  under  ordi- 
nar>'  conditions.  It  took  more  than  "  tickling 
the  soil  "  to  bring  rich  har\'ests. 

"  Thousands  of  land-hungr)*  settlers  are 
being  decoyed  into  the  high  plains  country; 
when  the  drought  comes  they  will  have  to 
move  out,  as  did  those  of  the  latter  'So's  and 
early  *9o's,"  is  frequently  heard.    The  settler 
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of  to-<lay  is  a  far  different  type  from  those  uf 
the  first  western  immigrarion.  He  has  usu- 
ally 30U  some  land  farther  cast  and  brings 
with  hiiu  capital ;  he  has  before  him  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment experiment  stations  and  by  individuals 
as  guides  in  his  operations. — the  old-time  set- 
tler had  neither  of  these  advantages.  He  has 
little  indebtedness  except  some  of  the  time 
payment  on  his  land, — and  usually  not  even 
that ;  he  keeps  some  cattle,  puts  up  a  wind- 
mill and  dams  the  "  draw  "  to  forin  a  reser- 
voir,— in  other  words,  makes  farming  a  busi- 
ness and  adapts  his  merhods  to  the  conditions. 
It  is  true  that  years  of  excessive  drouglil 
will  test  dry  farming.  So  will  tliey  test  any 
kind  of  farming.  Knoueh  has  been  learned 
of  the  possibilities  to  make  certain  lliat  the 
dr>'  farmer  will  best  survive  the  trial.  He 
will  get  from  the  soil  all  it  can  give,  while 
the  follower  of  old  methods  will  not.  It  is 
the  belief  of  those  who  have  most  closely 
studied  the  effect  of  proper  soil  culture  that 
crops  may  yet  be  raised  profitably  on  a  len- 

[inch  niinfall  annually.  It  is  true  that  many 
claim  to  be  following  the  scientific  method  of 
conserving  moisture  who  are  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Their  crude  efforts  are  elementary 
and  incidental.  Carried  to  its  best  fulfill- 
ment the  plan  is  simple  and  easy,  yet  calls  for 
intelligent  and  persistent  following  of  well- 
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defincJ  rules.    Here,  as  elsewhere,  half  meas- 
ures mean  lialf  results. 

EFFECT  ON  WESTERN  LAND  TRICES. 

Naturally  the  proposition  to  raise  from  $12 
to  $18  worth  of  crops  per  acre  on  land  that 
had  been  selling  at  from  $1.50  to  $4.  an  acre 
had  its  effect  on  realty  prices.  In  the  office  o( 
the  Union  Pacific  land  department  in  Denver 
is  a  map  of  the  lands  held  by  the  road  in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  under  the  Govcrnmeat 
land  grant.  On  it  b  marked  everj*  land  tale, 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  buyer. 
"  We  have  about  closed  out  all  our  lands  be- 
tween the  Missouri  River  and  the  moun- 
tains." said  C.  E.  Wantland,  the  manager. 
*'  The  people  have  bought  rapidly  iur  two 
years  and  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  inter- 
est shown."  The  names  of  buyers  show  that 
they  are  from  every  part  nf  the  AVest:  Chi- 
cago, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri,— some  names  standing  for  hundreds 
of  acres,  some  for  thousands,  some  specula- 
tors, others  settlers.  It  is  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral land  movement  in  the  West,  but  it  is 
doubtless  increased  hy  flie  prominence  given 
to  better  methods  of  farming  in  recent  years. 
With  the  Government  experiment  stations, 
with  State  agricultural  schools  of  a  hslf- 
do7.en  commonweal rh-s  making  serious  study 
of  the  problems  prrAcnted  in  the  high  plains 
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region,  success  for  the  scttlrr  must  come  if 
within  the  range  of  human  endeavor.  No 
such  study  of  conditions  and  of  how  to  meet 
them  was  ever  undertaken  in  the  Western 
States  before.  Land  that  was  a  drug  on  the 
market  right  years  ago  at  $2  an  acre  sells  for 
$10  to  $25.  New  homes  dot  the  landscape. 
Ranches  have  become  farms.  Homestead  en- 
tries have  run  into  thousands. 

THE  VALUE  OF  DRY  FARMING. 

After  five  ye-irs  of  proRrcss  dry  farming 
lias  become  established  us  standing  for  a  cer- 
tain method  of  agriculture  adapted  to  the 
plains  where  rainfall  is  deficient.  It  is  easy 
to  raise  crops  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  eastern  Ne- 
braska, and  similar  portions  of  the  West, 
where  sunshine,  rich  new  soil  and  abundant 
moisture  are  found.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
where  v\eeks  go  by  without  a  cloud.  Scien- 
tific farming  proposes  so  to  utilize  what  water 
does  fall  that  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  crop 
production.— not  uniformly  equal  to  that  of 
the  wctl-moistened  East,  not  approaching  that 
of  the  irrigated  valle>-s,  but  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  farmer  to  support  his  family  in 
comfort  on  a  moderate  acreage  and  return- 
ing good  interest  on  the  invcsoncnr.  In  the 
States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in  all  the  west- 


ern portion  of  tlie  Great  PUIns  this  idea  has 
a  foothold  and  is  recognized  as  a  business 
proposition,— not  a  mir.icle  nor  yet  a  fancy 
theory  of  the  schools.       It  ilemands  personal 
attention,  definite  effort,  and  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  agronomy, — hut  it  is  prac- 
tical, profitable,  and  gives  results  that  arc  sur- 
prising.    Used  intelligently,  it  brings  fertil- 
ity to  what  was  in  effect  a  desert, — and  that 
fact  alone  means  riches  of  great  worth.         ^H 
Probably  no  one  thing  connected  with  theVj 
movement  is  of  more  importance   than  the  ~ 
influence  its  literature  and  its  advocacy  have 
had  in  stimulating  investigation  as  to  the  best 
means  of  caring  for  all  the  soil  of  the  plains.  ^ 
Farmers  talk  of  the  reasons  for  certain  re-fl 
suits ;    they    follow  scientific   methods   that      ■ 
have  been  tested  by  experts.     Dry  farming 
appeals  to  them  as  a  good  thing  for  the  semi- 
arid  lands  and  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  man 
who  has  usually  plenty  of  moisture.     It  is  a 
modern  adaptation  of  an  old  principle,  antl  is' 
so  simple  as  to  be  within  reach  of  all.    WhenJ 
it  becomes  general  it  may  do  much  toward] 
making  more  generous  and  regular  the  rain-' 
fall  of  the  plains.     It  is  already  teaching  the; 
dwellers  on  prairie  farms  how  to  secure  ut-- 
most  returns  from  the  gifts  Nature  has  be- 
stowed, something  the  first  generation  of  set- 
tlers never  did. 
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AX/'  E  arc  just  about  to  enter  upon  the  final 
stage  oi  our  Isthmian  Canal  under- 
taking. The  several  dam  sites  arc  prepared 
to  receive  their  respective  structures;  the  en- 
gineers are  ready  for  the  deliver)'  of  madiin- 
erj'  and  material  to  be  used  in  the  crcciian  of 
locks;  the  excavation  of  the  Culebra  Cut  lias 
practically  reached  the  summit  level.  The 
work  done  heretofore  might  have  been  turned 
to  accoimr  in  the  construction  of  a  sca-lcvcl 
canal,  but  from  this  time  on  it  will  be  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  the  multi-lock  water- 
way, and  a  change  to  the  other  type  can  only 
be  made  at  a  sacrifice  of  more  or  less  time, 
money,  and  material.  However.  It  is  vir- 
tually certain  that  Congress  will  decide  upon 
a  continuance  of  our  present  course,  and  that 
its  decision  will  be  final.  This  would,  tliere- 
fore,  appear  to  he  a  particularly  appropriate 
time  to  review  the  plan  and  coiiditiuns  under 
which  the  great  enterprise  will  be  carried  to 
a  termination. 

ADVISABILiry  OP  A  LOCK  CAVAI.. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
types  of  canal  available  to  us  is  the  popular 
misconception  that  the  advocated  sea-level 
channel  Is  one  affording  unrestricted  navijia- 
tion,  while  the  multi-lock  canal  is  one  in 
which  the  passage  of  ships  is  retarded  and 
hampered  by  mechanical  devices.  The  facts 
of  the  matter  are  precisely  contrary  to  this 
idea.  The  most  commodious  waterway  at 
the  sea  level  that  has  been  suugcsted  as  eco- 
nomically feasible  includes  a  lock  as  a  neces- 
sary means  of  counteracting  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  tile  tidal  oscillations  of  the  t^vo 
(tccans.  Its  plan  embraces  a  dam  at  Gamboa 
which  would  be  subiectcd  to  twice  the  head 
of  water  that  the  Gatun  Dam  will  he  re- 
quired to  withstand.  Its  maximum  depth  at 
bottom,  of  200  feet,  would  not  permit  of 
two  large  vessels  passing  each  other,  and  the 
utmost  speed  at  which  such  ships  might  trav- 
erse it  would  be  five  miles  an  hour.  The 
line  of  tiic  proposed  sea-level  water%vay  in- 
cludes a  number  of  undeslr.ihle  cur\'es.  such 
as  necessitated  a  large  amount  of  costly  re- 
constnictian  in  the  Suez  Canal.     Further- 


more, its  construction  could  not  be  completed 
short  of  fifteen  years,  nor  at  a  cost  much  less 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  projected 
cinal. 

The  French  hrofce  down  In  an  attempt  to 
construct  a  sea-level  channel.  After  the  fail- 
ure of  the  original  company,  the  receiver  ap- 
[jointcd  an  international  board  (o  examine 
the  problem.  The  Cnmiti-  Technique,  com- 
posed of  seven  French  members  and  an  equal 
number  of  foreigners,  was  the  most  talcnteii 
body  that  has  ever  investigated  the  subject. 
Jt  devised  a  plan  for  a  high-level  canal  with 
locks.  The  present  project  is  an  amplifica- 
tion of  that  plan,  governed  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  repeating  many  of  its  important 
features.  Five  separate  bodies  of  eminently 
able  engineers  have  passed  upon  it,  and  liavc 
given  it  their  indorsement.  The  only  ad- 
verse opinion  of  any  considerable  weight  that 
has  Iieen  expressed  with  regard  to  it  was  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  Buard  ot  Consulting 
Kngineers.  But  their  chief  objection  was 
based  on  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  the  large 
locks  proposed,  which  the  best  authorities  of 
this  country  confidently  assert  can  be  built 
and  operated  without  any  danger  of  failure. 

THE    CIIAGRES    RIVER. 

All  the  accepted  canal  lines  run  through 
the  valley  of  the  Chagres  and  cut  the  course 
of  that  river  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
limes  In  a  stretch  of  .is  many  miles.  During 
the  dry  season  a  small  and  placid  stream,  the 
Chagrcs  in  the  rains  becomes  a  torrent  with 
a  volume  of  discluitge  increased  one  hundred 
ft)ld.  The  control  and  disposition  of  this 
river  is  the  crucial  problem  in  all  canal  proj- 
ects. The  sea-level  plan  treats  the  Chagres 
as  a  permanent  menace,  to  he  guarded  against 
by  holding  the  bulk  of  its  flood  in  a  huge 
reservoir  and  receiving  the  spilt  through  the 
sluices  into  the  cana!  prism.  The  high-level 
plan  converts  the  river  Into  a  valuable  auxil- 
iary, and  disposes  of  its  waters  so  that  they 
ihall  aitord  the  greater  part  nf  the  means  of 
transportation,  The  dread  Chagres  is  made 
to  form  atul  feed  a  va>;t  lake,  over  the  sur- 
face nf  which  ships  will  pass  with  speed  and 
freedom.    This  lake  is  the  chief  feature  oi 
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the  project,  and  its  creation  will  be  con- 
trived by  the  erection  of  the  Gatun  Dam, 
closing  the  t;:ip  in  the  encircling  hlllii 
through  which  the  Chagrcs  finds  its  way 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

GATUN  DAM,   KEY  TO  THB  PROJECT. 

The  Gatun  Dam  will  be  an  earth 
structure,  unc  mile  and  a  half  in  length 
along  its  face,  or  lake  exposure,  and  one- 
half  mile  in  depth  Irum  front  to  back.  It 
will  lie  Ijetwi-en  panillel  rock  walls  which, 
together  with  the  flanking  hills,  will  In- 
close it,  as  it  were,  in  a  box.  The  hy- 
draulic sluice  process  is  to  be  employed 
in  the  construction.  Carefully  selected 
sand  and  clay,  mixed  with  water,  will  be 
pumped  into  the  space  thus  shut  in,  and 
when  the  water  drains  off  it  will  leave  a 
compact  mass,  imper\-ious  to  seepage. 
The  crest  of  the  dam  will  be  no  feet 
in  elevation,  or  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
normal  surface  of  the  lake.  From  this 
height  it  will  slope  down  to  sixty  feet  at 
the  back.  Near  the  center  of  the  crest 
line  a  spillway  with  sluice  gates  will  be 
placed  to  regidate  the  stand  of  water  in 
the  lake.  On  the  extreme  ea^t  flaJik  of 
the  dam,  standing  upon  rock,  will  be  the 
locks. 

This  huge  mass  will  exert  a  pressure 
upon  its  foundation  of  one  ton  to  the 
square  foot  for  every  twenty  feet  of  its 
height.  Its  great  weight  will  be  an  ele- 
ment of  safct>-,  provided  the  foundation  is 
not  susceptible  to  percolation.  The  Gatun 
Dam  Is  the  key  to  the  plan,  and  its  im- 
portance has  made  its  site  the  center  of 
the  critical  investigations  to  which  the 
plan  has  been  subjected  continuously  since 
its  inception.  Borings  innumerable  have 
been  made  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  engineers  arc  as 
familiar  with  the  underlying  strata  as  they 
are  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
fund  of  applicable  data  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  construction  of  experimental  dams, 
by  soil  analyses,  hy  water  tests,  and  by 
geological  ex.iininations.  In  short,  the 
dam  .md  lock  sites  at  Gatun  have  been 
explored  exhaustively,  and  from  every 
possible  point  of  contact.  The  results 
show  conclusively:  (i)  That  the  founda- 
tions are  suitable,  and  perfectly  safe  for 
the  construction  of  a  stable  and  water- 
tiglit  earth  dam  of  such  material  as  is 
available  and  near  at  hand,  {a)  That 
the  concrete  spillway  and  concrete  locks 
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will  rest  upon  rock  foundations  of  the  nwst 
satisfactory  description.     . 

The  recent  occurrence  at  Gatun,  which  at- 
tracted public  attention,  was  so  trivial  in 
character  that  it  would  not  be  worthy  of 
mention  but  for  the  prominent  misrepresen- 
tation given  to  it  by  the  daily  prcsii.  At  the 
outset,  it  may  be  said  that  nu  mish^  has 
overtaken  the  dam,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  it  is  not  in  existence.  The  slide  was 
restricted  to  one  of  the  rock  "  toes,"  which 
are  parts  of  the  dam  only  in  tlie  sense  that  :i 
garden  wall  is  part  of  the  inclosure  it  sur- 
rounds. A  section  of  tiic  south  toe,  or  rock 
wall,  abutted  upon  the  old  French  canal. 
During  the  heavy  rains  of  last  fall  the  Gatun 
flats  became  flooded,  and  a  temporary'  lake 
was  formed  which  exerted  a  strong  pressure 
against  the  mound  of  rock  in  que-irion.  Un- 
der this  pressure  the  mass  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  least  resistance,  sliding  a  few  feet 
into  the  soft  bed  of  the  abandoned  channel, 
at  the  same  time  creating  a  slight  depression 
on  the  crest  of  the  rock  ridge.  This  action 
somewhat  expedited  the  work,  that  was  al- 
ready in  progress,  of  removing  the  unstable 
material  from  the  bottom  of  the  French  cut, 
which  will  ultimately  underlie  the  dam. 
Slumps,  similar  to  that  which  ocairrcd,  arc 
looked  upon  as  features  inseparable  from  fills 
and  are  actually  desired,  for  the  more  the 
superimposed  mass  settles  the  surer  the  foun- 
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dation  it  will  find.  More  than  one  repeti- 
tion of  this  incident  may  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  canal  construction  during  thi 
next  few  years. 

COURSE  OF  THE  PROJECTED  CHANNEI.. 

The  plan  under  which  we  are  proceeding 
disposes  of  the  attendant  prnhlems  in  the 
most  practical  manner  possible.  The  artifi- 
cial channel  extends  to  deep  water  in  cither 
ocean,  its  extreme  length  being  a  fraction  less 
than  tifty  miles.  The  inland  canal  is  some- 
what short  of  forty-two  miles.  A  cut  at  sea- 
level,  three  miles  long  and  500  feet  wide, 
leads  from  Mindi,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  to 
Gatun  Lake,  to  which  vessels  will  be  lifted 
by  a  triple  flight  of  locks.  These  locks,  like 
all  others  in  tin:  construction,  are  in  dupli- 
cate, and  Itavc  a  usable  length  of  1000  feel, 
a  brea<Ith  of  1 10  feet,  and  depth,  over  the 
miter  sills,  of  forty  feet. 

The  lake,  with  surface  at  summit  level  of 
eighty-five  feet,  will  permit  of  unrestricted 
navigation  through  ihe  greater  part  of  its 
twenty-thTec-mllc  course,  but  the  channel 
narrows  to  300  feet  as  it  approaches  the 
divide.  The  summit  level  is  maintained 
through  the  nine-mile  strrtch  of  the  Culebra 
Cut,  in  which  the  bottom  width  of  100  feet 
it  sufficient  to  allow  nf  large  vessels  passing 
one  another.*    At  Pedro  Miguel,  the  Pacific 
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terminus  of  ttie  cut,  a  lock  will  lower  the 
ship  to  a  small  lake  at  fifty-five  feel  elevation, 
At  the  end  of  a  course,  two  .miles  in  length, 
through  this  lake,  a  double  flight  of  locks, 
located  at  Alirallores,  gives  upon  a  sea-level 
channel,  four  miles  in  length,  running  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  La  Boca. 

In  this  canal  the  depth  is  everywhere  ar 
least  forty-five  feci,  except  In  the  locks  and 
in  Limon  Bay.  Of  the  entire  length,  four- 
teen miles  of  the  channel  are  uxx)  fcer  in 
width ;  four  miles  arc  800  feet  wide ;  tivent^' 
miles,  500  feet  wide ;  and  less  than  ten  miles, 
300  feet  \vide  at  bottom.  Along  this  line 
arc  none  of  the  objectionable  curves  which 
are  present  in  the  sea-level  plan.  All  courses 
are  straight,  changes  of  direction  being  made 
at  the  intersection  of  tangents,  where  addi- 
tional width  is  allowed.  The  currents  which 
would  prove  obstructive  in  a  tide-level  chan- 
nel are  absent  from  the  muiti-lock  canal. 
The  passage  of  the  latter  will  be  effected  by 
large  vessels  with  a  saving  of  three  or  four 
hours  over  the  time  (hat  would  be  consumed 
in  transit  of  the  alternative  waterway. 

The  operation  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  quire  equal  to  the  task  and  liave  the 
means  for  its  accomplishment  at  command. 
All  uncertainties  have  been  removed,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  dealing  with 
every  difficulty.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
is  a  matter  of  exact  calculation  as  to  method, 
and  almost  so  as  to  time  and  cost.  The  com- 
mission is  confident  of  its  ability,  under  en- 
tirely favorable  circumstances,  to  complete 
the  waterway  before  the  end  of  June,  in  the 
year  1914.  But  its  published  estimate  allows 
six  months  for  the  dela>-s  and  obstructions 
that  arc  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  an  op- 
eration of  such  magnitude. 

THE    LABOR  SITUATION. 

The  labor  question  may  be  looked  upon  as 
settled,  the  supply,  which  consists  of  Span- 
iards, Italians,  and  West  Indians,  being  now 
in  cxcc.'is  of  the  requirements.  Practically  all 
the  laborers,^-called  "  silver  employees,"  be- 
cauw  their  wages  are  based  on  the  currency 
of  the  cnuntry, — come  from  foreign  lands. 
and  are  recruited  under  arrangements  with 
their  respective  governments,  whose  agents 
on  the  isthmus  exercise  close  supervision  of 
their  welfare.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this 
labor  is  drawn  from  the  West  Indies,  but, 
owing  to  the  discouraging  attitude  of  the 
Jamaican  authorities,  the  drafts  upon  other 
islands  of  the  group  are  constantly  increas- 
ing.    Tlie  favorable  conditions  of  employ- 


ment on  the  canal  Viave  become  widely 
known,  and  thousands  of  negroes  in  excess 
of  the  number  needed  are  now  eager  to  be 
engaged.  The  "  gold  employees,"  whose  re- 
muneration is  calculated  in  American  mone 
are  all  secured  from  the  United  States!' 
Physical  tests,  CivQ  Service  examinations, 
certificates  of  character,  etc.,  being  prerequi- 
sites to  their  employment.  They  number 
about  500(1,  ten  per  ccnr.  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged in  clerical  capacities  and  the  remainder 
in  the  engineering  department  and  the  auxi 
iary  branches,  such  as  sanitation  and  tran 
portation. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  latent  menace 
the  progress  of  the  canal  operation  resides  in 
the  labor  organizations.  The  majority  of  the 
skilled  workmen,  those  running  stationary 
and  traction  engines,  fitters,  moulders,  and 
carpenters,  are  members  of  trade  unions.  The 
steam-shovel  men  or  locomotive  drivers  have 
it  in  tlieir  power  instantly  to  tie  up  the  work. 
They  are  fully  appreciative  of  the  situation, 
as  their  occasional  aggressive  attitude  testifies. 
There  has  been  one  strike  and  another  may 
occur  at  any  time  with  more  serious  conse- 
qnencrs.  Several  of  tlie  labor  leaders  ui  the 
States  arc  itching  to  strike  at  the  Govern- 
ment, .ind  they  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  the 
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canal  operation  a  peculiarly  vulnerable-  spot. 
All  classes  of  employees  arc  comfortably 
housed,  under  rhe  most  healthful  conditions, 
and  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
at  a  minimum  cost.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  death-rate  amon^  an  average  white 
force  of  12,058  was  1 'S-i4  per  irtx^;  and 
among  the  5000  American  employees,  8.14 
per  1000.  In  the  force  of  blacks,  averag- 
ing 31,000,  the  mortality  was  iy.48  per 
1000.  The  last  rate  is  less  than  half  that 
which  was  experienced  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  While  improvement 
in  sanitation  has  imdotihtedly  been  a  factor 
in  this  remarkable  decrease,  the  chief  cause 
of  it,  in  the  upiinun  uf  the  local  medical  au- 
thorities, is  the  good  and  sufficient  food 
which  the  negroes  are  compelled  to  take  un- 
der the  present  ration  regulations.  Before 
the  system  was  instituted  many  of  the  colored 
laborers  ate  irregularly  and  stinted  them* 
selves  in  quantity. 

SANITATION   OF  THE   CANAl.  ZONE. 


ment  in  this  direction  is  admirable  beyond  ex- 
pression. It  is  nearly  three  years  since  a  case 
of  yellow  fever  developed  in  the  territory. 
The  conditions  conducive  to  malaria  have 
been  reduced  to  a  miniraiim.  and  the  number 
of  its  victims  is  constantly  decreasing.  The 
general  licaltli  of  canal  employees,  both  white 
and  black,  is  better  than  that  of  the  cocn- 
munitics  from  which  they  are  drawn. 

While  the  present  precautions  prevail  it  ii 
iraprohablc  that  a  serious  epidemic  of  yellfrar 
fever  will  again  be  experienced,  but  it  is  like- 
ly to  occur  sporadically,  in  outbreaks  that 
will  be  promptly  extinguished.    The  Isthmus 
of  Panama  cannot  be  entirely  exempt  from 
this  danger,  any  more  than  can  our  Southern 
States,  as  long  as  the  disease  is  active  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent.    Self-interest  should, 
therefore,  prompt  us  to  make  an  effort  to  ex- 
tirpate it,  but  a  further  consideration  makes 
it  a  positive  dut>'  to  do  so.    'I'he  quicker  and 
more  extensive  communication  between  the 
Americas  and  the  Orient  which  will  follow 
the   opening  of   tlie    Panama  Canal   must, 
If  nothfng  else  had  interfered,  disease  must  otherwise,  involve  grave  danger  of  the  intro- 
hflve  prevented  the  French  from  completing  duction  of  yellow  fever  among  the  leemtng 
a  canal.    Ilie  task  b  made  possible  to  us  by   populations  of  Asia.    The  peculiar  mosquito 
the  sanitation  of  the  Zone.     The  achieve-   distinguished  for  its  function  of  carrying  yel- 
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A  TVPICAL  WOKK  TTIAIN. 
(Tnklne  ilio  mtn  oul  to  their  dsy'n  work  on  tb«  line.) 


low  frver  h  common  in  Eastern  countricf;. 
(^ivcn  tli4'  opportunit)*  to  infwt  itself,  and 
the  probable  results  would  he  appalh'ng.  The 
South  American  countries  in  wtiich  the  ilix- 


locfcs.  These  will  consume  about  the  same 
length  of  time  and  may  be  depended  upon  to 
be  finished  in  less  than  six  years  from  the 
present.    The  latter  task  calls  for  an  aggrc> 


case  is  epidemic  excuse  their  failure  to  stamp  gate  construction  exceeding  3,000,000  cubi^| 

it  out  on  the  ground  that  their  revenues  are  yards  of  concrete.    This  will  be  laid  at  the^ 

not  equal  to  the  burden  of  necessary  expense,  rate  of  5000  cubic  yards  a  day,  involving  a 

Assuming  thai  such  is  the  case,  it  would  ap-  daily  consumption  of  8000  tons  of  material, 

pear  to  be  well  worth  our  while  to  supply  The  site  of  the  channel  through  Gaiun  Lake 

the  money  and  men   needed   to  effect   the  lies  almost  entirely  at  an  elevation  of  forty 

purpose.  feet,  or  lower,  so  that  no  appreciable  amount 

DicciKC  AKD  CONSTRUCTION  REQUIRED.  "'  "Ovation  is  required  to  establish  it.  Tt 

Cutebra  Cut  must  be  brought  down  to  clcvi 

Of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done,  the  tion   40,   which   will   place   the   bottom 

principal  items  are  the  completion  of  the  cut  the  canal   forty-five  feet  below  the  summit* 

through  the  divide  and  the  erection  of  the  level.      In   order   to    (ill    this    requirement, 
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8,000,000  cubic  yards,  of  which 
5,000,000  are  in  earth  and  the  remainder  in 
rock,  must  be  removed.  At  the  present 
rate  of  excavation  this  represents  fifty-five 
months'  work,  but  as  the  txjtlom  of  the  cu- 
nettc  is  approached  progress  will  necessarily 


for  slides  and  other  impedi- 
ments, the  engineers  are 
confident  of  reacliing  the 
required  level  before  the 
end  of  1914.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  convey  a  definite 
idfa  of  the  present  eleva- 
tion, because  the  excavation 
is  being  made  on  a  double 
slope,  the  apex  of  which  is 
at  about  elevation  90, 
while  the  ends  are  at  the 
ultimate  depth. 

1  n    respect    to    physical 
magnitude,  the  transporta- 
tion of  spoil  Is  the  greatest 
feature    of     tlic    work, 
about   Ever)'  shovelful  of  material  taken  out  of  the 


prism  has  to  be  carried  on  an  average  ten 
miles  and  deposited  in  an  out  of  the  way 
place.  In  this  task  300  miles  of  construc- 
tion track  and  thousands  of  Hat  cars  are  em- 
ployed.    From  700  to  800  dirt  trains,  each 


be  retarded  by  the  inabilitj-  to  apply  as  many  composed  of  twenty-three  cars,  are  kept  con- 
shovels  to  the  prism  as  are  now  employed,  stantly  moving  during  the  hours  of  dayliglit. 
Considering  all  the  conditions  and  allowing   The  amount  of  spoil  transposed  during  the 
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past  twelve  months  aggregated  the  enormous 
total  oi  j8u,ocx}/xk)  tons. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL. 

The  organization  of  the  technical  force  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Centralization  of  authority  and  responsibility 
is  the  controlling  principle  of  the  system. 
Three  departments  of  engineering  corre- 
spond to  three  physical  divisions  of  the  line. 
Each  is  under  one  head,  invested  with  full 
administrative  power  aitd  complete  control 
over  his  subordinates.  The  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, which  embraces  the  Gatun  Dam  and 
Locks,  is  in  the  hands  of  Major  Sibert,  who 
is  generally  acknowlcdRcd  to  have  no  supe- 
rior in  the  field  of  hydraulics.  Major  Clail- 
lard  has  charijc  of  the  Central  Division, 
including;  the  Culebra  Cut.  He  has  es- 
tablished a 
taking  out 
terial  in  a 
hour  daj's. 
French   in 


c:^  ^v^ 


hifih  record  of  excavation  by 
1,290,885  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
raonth  of  twcnty-«;vcn  cinht- 
Thc  best  acliicveracnt  of  the 
this   direction    was    to    excavate 


502.:i50  cubic  yards  in  a  somewhat  greater 
period.  It  must  be  remembered,  however. 
that  our  facilities  are  very  much  greater  iliaii 
those  enjoyed  by  our  predecessors.  One  of 
our  ninety- five-ton  shovels  will  do  five  iime> 
as  much  work  in  a  given  period  as  the  largest 
French  excavator  could  perform.  Our  con- 
struction tracks,  locomotives,  flat  cars;  and, 
in  short,  our  entire  equipment  is  much  svipc- 
rior  to  the  best  that  tlie  pioneer  canal  builders 
could  command. 


(TjrplcAl  or  Ui*  bulldlngi  In  wblcli  111*  Anwrlcini  on  tb«  cuiil  ar»  boUKd.j 


COIJJNLL   oL-JK-^.l.   \V.   ij'-'tinALS. 

K'bkr  t-nclneer  ood  cbalrman  of  Ibe  Isthtoloa  Cuil 
(.'niuujbtvlun, ) 

Civil  Engineer  Williamson  is  responsible 
for  the  Pacific  Division  within  which  fall  two 
sets  of  locks,  a  large  dam, 
and  other  important  struc- 
tures. The  appointments 
of  Mr.  Williamson  and 
Civil  Engineer  SaviUe* 
who  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position  at  the  At- 
lantic end  of  the  tine,  are 
evidence  that  the  military 
regime  is  not  hampered 
by  narrow  prejudices, 
nor  hide-bound  restric- 
tions. 

Over  all  is  Culuncl 
Gfwthals,  with  supreme 
and  unquestioned  author- 
ity. He  is  the  Czar  of 
the  Zone.  His  influence 
over  the  commission  is 
dominant  and  complete. 
His  word  is  law  and 
final     in    all    matters. 
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autocrat.  Uut  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from 
thb  that  he  ignores  the 
opinions  of  his  col- 
leagues. On  the  con- 
trarj',  he  often  defers  to 
their  judgment,  but  the 
ultimate  dictum  always 
issues  from  him,  and 
the  effect  is  to  maintain 
the  impression  of  his 
dictatorsliip.  That  this 
condition  miikcs  for  cf- 
ficicnc)'  and  discipline 
is  beyond  dispute. 
Subordinates  never 
question  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  sujwrlois, 
as  frequently  liappened 
under  funncr  admin- 
istrations. The  focal 
point  of  responsibility 
is  always  a  matter  of 
certainty.  There  is  a 
reduction  of  bosses  to 
the  practical  minimum. 
The  old-time  disturbing  suspicion  of  conflict- 
ing counsels  crippling  administrative  action 
no  longer  haunts  the  employees.  The  work 
moves  forward  without  hitch  or  hindrance, 
and  every  man  on  the  line  feels  that  a  steady 
hand  holds  the  reins  with  a  constant  and 
even  pressure. 


A   STEAM    SHOVEL  AT   WOKK   IN   CULEBRA  CUT. 

( Dtirtnc  Ati  i>lct>l-ltour  6tif  rcci-nil.v,  tKvrn  fitiav<.'lji  «xcirtit"tl  1 1,450  cubic 
j'lrda  tit  iDDlerUll,  bflag  nn  BVPrugv  uf  1D30  rulilc  yanU  jx-r  MbtiveL  Tti« 
niacblncs  van  actuallf  dlsBlofi  durini  onljr  rorly-«lgbt  sbovvl  boon.) 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Colonel 
Goethals  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts.  He 
has  great  technical  ability  and  cxrcn&ivc  ex- 
perience, but  his  faculty  for  ad minist radon 
amounts  to  genius.  He  is  a  keen  judge  of 
character,  and  can  v.t\e^  the  capacity  of  a 
man  to  a  hair. 
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A  PHASE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  SPY  SYSTEM. 

BY  HERMAN  ROSENTHAL. 


npHE  peculiar  character  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  revealed  in  its  true  light  by  the  Azeff 
case,  which,  for  weeks,  has  almost  monop- 
olized the  news  despatches  from  Russia. 

Yevgcni  (Eugene)  AzefE,  an  agent  of  the 
Russian  secret  police,  was  no  less  a  person 
than  the  head  of  the  fighting  organization  of 
the  social  revolutionists.  Azefl,  the  agent  of 
the  Russian  autocracy  (one  and  the  same 
person ) ,  was  the  leader  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  terrorists. 

AzefE,  the  all-powerful  leader  of  the  Rus- 
sian bomb- throwing  organization,  was  an 
agent-provocateur  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. He  entered  the  various  secret  com- 
mittees and  organizations  of  the  revolution- 
ists with  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  police, 
who  paid  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  plots 
laid  by  him  against  both  sides,  the  govern- 
ment officials  as  well  as  the  plotters,  who  in 
most  cases  acted  as  his  tools.  In  this  way 
the  Russian  Government,  became  itself  one 
with  the  bomb-throwers  and  provoked  the 
young  Russian  idealists  to  the  crimes,  for 
which  they  were  then  shot  or  hanged  by  court- 
martial  or  even  without  trial  of  any  kind. 

He  journeyed  through  Russia  and  went 
abroad,  organized  secret  societies  in  various 
places,  superintended  the  preparations  of  ex- 
plosives in  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the 
revolutionists  and  the  smuggling  of  weapons 
and  explosives  into  Russia.  He  wrote  and 
distributed  revolutionary  leaflets  and  pam- 
phlets and  successfully  evaded  the  vigilance  of 
customs  officials.  In  short,  he  was  indefati- 
gable in  promoting  revolutionary  activity, 
and  the  plots  he  organized  usually  ended  with 
the  arrest  of  most  of  the  plotters. 

Some  time  ago  the  Bureau  of  Information 
of  the  Russian  Government  declared : 

Several  foreign,  and  later  also  Russian,  papers 
have  announced  that  in  the  period  1902-190S 
agents  of  the  Russian  police  were  concerned  in 
some  acts  of  terror  that  included  the  assassina- 
tions of  the  Grand  Duke  Serge  Alexandrovich, 
the  ministers  of  the  interior,  Sipyagin  and 
Plehve,  the  Governor  of  Ufa,  Bogdanovich,  and 
of  others,  and  in  1907  in  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  Czar.  These  statements  are  abso- 
lutely without  foundation. 

The  six  St.  Petersburg  dailies  which 
quoted  these  announcements  from  the  for- 


eign press  concerning  some  terrorist  provoca- 
tion were  heavily  fined.  In  spite  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government 
to  suppress  the  news,  it  became  widely 
known,  a  few  days  later,  that  the  engineer 
Yevno  (Yevgeni)  Azeff  had  been  exposed  by 
members  of  the  revolutionary  party,  which 
announced : 

The  central  committee  of  the  social  revolu- 
tionary party  hereby  notifies  the  comrades  that 
the  engineer  Yevgeni  Filipovich  Azeff,  38  years 
of  age,  known  in  the  party  as  "  the  stout  one," 
"  Ivan  Nikolayevich,"  "  Vallentin  Kuzmich,"  a 
member  of  the  social  revolutionary  party  since 
its  foundation,  repeatedly  elected  as  one  of  its 
leaders,  a  member  of  the  "  fighting  organiza- 
tion "  of  the  central  union,  has  been  exposed  in 
his  afBliations  with  the  Russian  secret  police  and 
is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  an  agent-provoca- 
teur. Azeff,  who  disappeared  before  the  party 
had  passed  final  judgment  in  his  case,  is  now 
recognized  as  very  dangerous  for  the  party. 

Azeff's  association  with  the  secret  police 
was  clearly  established,  thanks  largely  to  the 
help  of  the  ex-chief  of  police,  Councilor  of 
State  Aleksei  Alekseyevich  Lopukhin,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Po- 
lice from  1902  to  1905. 

Popular  clamor  forced  the  government  to 
remit  the  fine  of  the  six  newspapers,  and  a 
mass  of  details  concerning  the  Azeff  case  was 
soon  published  by  the  Russian  press.  It  has 
become  the  most  engrossing  topic  of  the  day 
in  Russia.  Two  distinct  interpellations  con- 
cerning it  were  made  in  the  Duma. 

On  January  31,  Lopukhin  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His 
brother-in-law.  Prince  Urussov  (author  of 
the  "Memoirs  of  a  Russian  Governor"), 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  was  subjected  to  bodily  search,  but 
was  not  taken  into  custody.  Investigation 
revealed  that  Lopukhin  really  supplied  to  the 
revolutionary  party  information  which  ex- 
posed Azeff,  and  not  only  led  to  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  party  but  prevented  his  supply- 
ing further  information  to  the  police  concern- 
ing the  plans  of  the  revolutionists.  The 
knowledge  in  question  was  gained  by  Lopu- 
khin in  his  capacity  of  Chief  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  was  conveyed  by  him  to  Vladi- 
mir Burtzev,  editor  of  the  Byloye  (The 
Past),  a  monthly  magazine  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
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As  indicated  by  various  editorials  the  ar- 
rest of  Lopuklun  was  a  political  trick,  in- 
tended to  prevent  undesirable  dtsclosurcs- 

II  was  on  the  eve  nf  the  intprpcllalion  in  the 
Duma  and  the  ministry  of  the  interior  fell  that 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  Lopukliiii  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  witness.  The  official 
report  dealing  with  Lopiikhin's  arrest  reveals 
the  confusion  of  its  authors  siid  x\k\t  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  hide  incriminating  evidence 
against  themselves.  The  report  deplores  the 
loss  nf  AzefF's  vaUiabIc  services  in  informing 
the  police  of  the  plans  of  ihe  revolution. 

'ITie  c>-nicism  and  stupidity  of  this  con- 
fession reveals  a  condition  of  civic  and  politi- 
cal baseness  and  degeneracy  not  hitherto  at- 
tained even  in  Russia. 

As  shown  by  the  printed  statements  of  the 
revolutionists  and  as  admitted  by  the  (luvcm- 
ment,  Azeff  was  a  paid  aj^cnt  of  the  police. 

Being  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  terrorist 
^oiips  he  organized  tlietr  activities  and  par- 
lidpalcd  in  a  whntc  scries  of  murders  and 
assassinations.  It  is  rather  amui^in^.  therefore, 
to  read  the  naive  siai*-ment  of  Premier  Stolypin 
that  tlic  go\-crnmcnt  is  not  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  Azcff.  since  he  was  only  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  secret  police  and  not  of  the  gov- 
enuncnt  itself.  The  mere  fact  that  Arcff  re- 
ceived very  large  sums  of  money,  as  much  .ts 
IOO.O0O  francs  annually,  according  to  the  Paris 
A/fl/m,  would  prove  that  he  was  more  than  a 
mere  liirollng  of  suhordinate  police  officials.  Be- 
sides, the  arrest  of  Lopukhin  for  revealing  state 
secrets  is  conclusive. 

An  extremely  interesting  article  entitled 
"Agents-Provocateurs  and  Provocation."  by 
M.  E.  Bakay.  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Byhyt.  clearly  reveals  the  mcth'Kls  employed 
by  the  Russian  Government  in  the  struggle 
with  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  col- 
lection of  data  made  public  in  this  article 
must  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
Russian  autocracy  and  its  officials,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  hit^hest.  recognize  the  agent- 
provocateur  as  the  most  cfticient  weapon  in 
the  unceasing  war  on  the  radical  groups  of 
Russian  society.  Ilakay  tells  us  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  police  raids  and  arrests  among 
revolutionists  are  made  possible  only  by  tlie 
infonnation  stipplied  by  the  a^ent-provoca' 
teur.  The  ser\"ices  of  the  latter  have  always 
been  recognized  as  indispensable,  and  every 
endeavor  made  to  make  him  more  efficient. 

After  ihc  killinK  of  a  considerable  number  of 
police  ofiictals  hv  the  revolulionisis  in  Warsaw 
m  1906,  the  available  force  of  the  local  gendar- 
merie became  seriously  depleted  by  desertion. 
Local  police  tradition  re<]utrcs  all  candidates  for 
captaincies  or  lieutenancies  to  pay  tlic  sum  of 
3000  to  sooo  ronhlcs.  and  the  number  of  can- 
didates is  nortnally  much  greater  than  the  nuin> 


ber  of  \'acancie5.  At  the  period  referred  to, 
however,  the  income  from  this  source  was  re- 
duced practically  to  nothing ;  no  one  cared  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  uniform. 

But  so  far  as  the  revolutionists  themselves 
arc  concerned,  the  Azeflf  revelAtions  are  fully 
as  deplorable.  We  are  confronted  here  by 
a  movement  which  is  essentially  inspired  by 
noble  motives.  But  the  methods  employed 
in  order  to  attain  religious  and  political 
freedom  are  marked  by  so  much  stupidity, 
by  cruelty,  by  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  human 
life  and, human  happiness.  Warned  repeat- 
edly by  friends  and  foes  alike,  the  revolution- 
ists have  often  failed  to  exercise  that  sound 
judgment  which  is  indispensable  fur  the  suc- 
cess of  any  movement.  In  the  f:dl  of  1907 
the  executive  committee  of  the  revolutionarj' 
party  was  informed  of  a  tlircatencd  arrest, 
and  its  failure  to  act  immediately  resulted  in 
the  arrest  of  eighty-one  people. 

For  tlic  American  public  the  Azeff  case 
sliould  prove  deeply  significant  in  more  tlian 
one  direction.  It  should  remind  us  that  t)ie 
agent-provocateur  of  the  Russian  police  does 
not  limit  his  activities  to  Russian  territory. 
He  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  revolutionist 
and  accompanies  him  wherever  he  may  go. 
It  is  known  to  all  who  may  care  to  ask  that 
Pouren,  the  Russian  youth  whom  the  St. 
Petersburg  government  is  straining  every 
nerve  to  have  extradited  from  New  York,  is 
a  political  refugee,  yet  the  agent-provocateur 
would  swear  that  he  is  a  common  criminal. 
Since,  however,  "  'tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good."  we  may  hope  that  the 
Pouren  case  and  the  Azell  revelations  will 
aid  in  the  readjustment  of  the  extradition 
treaty  between  Russia  atid  the  United  States. 

Azefi's  affiliations  with  the  Russian  police 
teach  us  still  another  lesson.  They  teach  us 
that  the  Russian  autocracy  never  had  a  real 
desire  to  grant  constitutional  or  any  other 
freedom  to  its  subjects.  Its  organi>:ation  of 
the  "  Black  Hundreds,"  its  afiiliation  with 
the  agent-provotateur,  its  court-martials  and 
its  shootings  and  hangings  bv-  administrative 
order,  have  demoralizeil  Russian  society  to 
the  core.  No  man  can  trust  his  neighbor, 
and  no  man  can  feel  certain  that  a  word 
idly  spoken  may  nor  be  magnified  into  a  grave 
political  ufTensc.  Class  hatred  is  fostered, 
property  rights  are  disregarded,  education  is 
discouraged,  and  a  premium  is  laid  on  official 
per\Trsity.  dishonesty,  and  dishonor.  The 
disintegration  which  h,-Mi  crqir  into  all  phases 
of  Russian  life  is  reflected  in  the  decadence 
of  its  literature.  The  dawn  of  Russian  free- 
dom seems  far  away  now. 
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npHE  House  of  Representatives  was  de- 
signed by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  the  popular  branch  of  our  legis- 
lative system  and  as  such  responsive  to  the 
people's  will  and  desires.  The  Senate  was 
intended  to  be  more  conservative,  to  move 
more  slowly,  and  to  be  a  restraint  upon  the 
popular  impulses  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  was  thought  that  as  local  and 
State  interests  would  be  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  the  President  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  legislative  system,  in  or- 
der that  the  more  important  national  inter- 
ests might  not  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
local  or  State  interests.  By  this  harmonious 
arrangement  it  was  believed  that  a  system  of 
government  had  been  devised  in  which  all 
the  varied  interests  of  the  federal  system 
would  be  properly  subserved.  It  was  never 
contemplated  or  expected  that  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  President  would  be  as  initiative  in 
legislation  as  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  w^as  designed  that  the  popular  instincts 
and  wishes  should  ever  have  full  expression 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  body 
it  was  thought  would  ever  be  the  champion 
of  the  people's  rights  and  liberties.  The  per- 
fection of  our  legislative  system  is  danger- 
ously marred  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ceases  to  fulfill  this  wise  purpose. 

THE  speaker's    AUTOCRATIC    POWER. 

In  recent  years  by  skillful  manipulation 
and  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  rules  the  House 
has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  deliberate  body 
and  has  been  brought  almost  absolutely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Speaker.  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  could  not  with  more  truth  say,  "  I 
am  the  state,"  than  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  the  present  rules, 
can  say,  "  I  am  the  House."  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  fruitless  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  legislation  antagonized  by  the 
Speaker.  When  legislation  has  his  approval 
its  passage  through  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives proceeds  with  bewildering  swiftness 
and  smoothness.     His  objection  to  measures 


cannot  be  overcome  by  a  majority  of  the 
members.  The  Speaker  is  really  the  master 
and  not  the  servant  of  the  House. 

We  have  witnessed  his  stern  refusal  to 
permit  the  House  to  consider  measures  peti- 
tioned for  by  a  majority  of  its  members.  The 
subserviency  of  the  House  when  its  pro- 
posals are  thus  obstructed  is  amazing. 
Charles  the  First  of  England  lost  his  head 
because  he  refused  to  obey  the  expressed 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  English  Par- 
liament. Yet  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  tamely  permit  the  Speaker, 
elevated  to  his  position  by  their  consent,  to 
scorn  to  permit  a  majority  of  them  even  to 
consider  the  measures  desired. 

A  RIVAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  speaker  has  almost  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded either  by  himself  or  by  the  country 
as  the  agent  or  spokesman  of  the  House.  He 
now  considers  himself  responsible  to  the 
country  both  for  the  conduct  and  legislation 
of  the  House.  It  seems  that  the  system  has 
now  so  grown  that  he  regards  himself  as 
responsible  to  the  country  and  the  House  as 
responsible  to  him.  Instead  of  leaving  to  the 
Senate  and  the  President  the  veto  power 
upon  the  action  of  the  House,  as  designed  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Constitution,  he  arrogates 
to  himself  this  power.  He  has  become  far 
more  a  restraining  power  upon  the  House 
than  cither  the  Senate  or  the  President.  We 
now  witness  a  Speaker's  policy,  no  longer  a 
House  policy.  The  Speaker  believes  his  se- 
lection makes  him  the  responsible  leader  of 
his  party,  and  as  such  entitled  to  dominate  its 
policies  and  control  its  legislation.  Thus  we 
frequently  witness  a  rivalry  between  the 
Speaker  and  the  President, — often  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
President,  but  unable  to  give  expression  to 
their  preference  in  legislation,  on  account  of 
the  power  of  the  Speaker. 

NOT  ANALOGOUS  TO  THE  BRITISH   PREMIER. 

It  is  a  question  that  admits  of  discussion, 
whether  it  is  preferable  for  the  Speaker  to  be 
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the  \e»da  of  tbc  House  or  its  srmnt.  Some 
iroutd  have  the  Spc^cr.  like  the  Prixoc  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  resporuible  to  the 
counrry  for  le^rUstion,  and  hence  favor  tbe 
present  rules  and  s>'S«in  u-hich  prevail  in 
the  House.  But  to  a  thoughtful  penon  and 
CO  one  who  ha»  carefully  considered  the  per- 
venion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
its  orig:inal  purpose,  diis  cannot  seem  perma- 
nently conducive  of  good,  nor  is  the  analog 
to  the  Prime  \rintster  of  Great  Britain  per- 
tinent. The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain naturally  represent*  the  entire  nation:  he 
t*  really  the  executive  head  of  the  p>vem- 
mcm.  While  he  tnay  be  a  member  of  Par- 
liamenr,  ytt  be*  can  only  continue  tn  office 
fio  long  a!t  his  policy  h  in  accord  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Cummont.  Not  so 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprcsent- 
aiivn  oi  the  United  States.  He  is  elected 
from  one  Con^rr>>>ional  dt!>trict:  be  must 
recessarily  have  a  local  environment  and  in- 
terebt»  which  must  be  potential  with  him, 
and  which  ate  fre()ucntly  controlling  with 
him.  Hr  is  not  omipelled  to  resign  when 
hi»  vien-*  do  not  accord  with  those  of  a 
majority  of  the  House.  Hi*  re-election  to 
the  House  is  dependent  upon  his  keeping  in 
luirmony  with  hi-'  local  con^tituenct",  as  the 
Ennlish  custom  ot  a  person  residinfj  in  one 
dtttrici  and  representing  anothrr  does  itot 
prevail  in  America.  Thus  the  local  sur- 
roundings o(  thr  Speaker  are  frequently  such 
as  to  preclude  him  from  having  as  brnad  and 
national  a  view  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  As  riie  Speaker  is  elected  as 
the  rcprcyntativc  of  a  local  const itucoQ' 
and  necessarily  cnntinucs  as  such,  his  eleva- 
tion to  national  leadership  and  control  great- 
ly nhiiinilies  the  local  interests  committed  to 
him,  frequently  to  the  detriment  of  the  local 
intemts  of  other  members  and  also  of  the 
natiiinal  tntcreslK. 

Be^ide«,  our  system  designs  thst  in  the 
House  oi  Kcprisentativcs  the  vast  local  in* 
tcresfs  of  the  country  shall  be  fully  repre- 
sented. This  design  is  destroyed  when  the 
Spraker  becomes  really  the  House,  and  its 
members  are  subject  to  his  control  and  domi- 
nation. The  House  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
its  creation  and  give  the  country  the  best  rc- 
lults  ithould  allow  its  members  the  freest 
deborc  and  action  consistent  with  the  ability 
to  enact  legishHlon  In  an  orderly  manner  and 
in  reasonable  time.  Success  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  not  be  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  favoritism  of  the  Speaker  or 
subserviency  to  his  will  or  policies.  The  freer 


arui  more  independent  the  represenutives 
in   the  discharge  of  their  duties,   the  better 
ar>d  wiser  will  be  the  legislation, 

ftULES  MAINTAIN   THE  SPEAXER's  AUTHOR- 
ITY. 

The  present  curmingly  devised  rules  were 
first  prepared  in  order  to  enable  a  majority 
ot  the  House  to  rcpster  its  will,  and  when 
adopie-d  it  was  not  believed  that  they  would 
be  perverted  in  order  to  enable  the  Speaker 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  control  the 
Houw.  regardless  of  its  itiembers-  Condi- 
tions arc  becoming  serious  when  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  country*,  but  v^^osed  b>'  the 
Speaker,  cannot  be  enacted  into  law  under 
the  present  code  of  rules. 

An  examination  of  these  rules  readily  dis- 
closes the  vast  extent  of  the  Speaker's  au- 
thority and  power.  Under  thr  rules  all  the 
committees  arc  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  AU 
measures  introduced  in  the  H«»usc  arc  tt- 
lerred  to  committees.  No  measure  can  be 
considered  unless  reported  b)-  a  comrnittee, 
except  by  unanimous  consent.  It  is  not  per- 
missible under  these  rules  to  move  to  dis- 
charge a  committee  from  the  consideration  of 
a  bill.  In  the  Senate  such  a  motion  i«  al- 
lowed. Nearly  all  legislative  bodies,  except 
the  House  of  Representatives,  permit  this. 
There  the  commirtees  named  by  the  speaker 
have  absolute  control  of  le^'slation.  The  in- 
fluence of  members  is  measured  by  the  com- 
mittees to  which  they  are  asagned ;  this  power 
of  assignment  belongs  to  the  Speaker;  thus 
the  members  arc  afraid  to  antagonize  or  dis- 
please him,  as  he  has  control  of  their  usefu!- 
nrss  and  pt.tsiti(m  in  tlie  House.  The  Speaker 
can  easily  pack  a  committee  favorable  or  un- 
favorable tn  legislation.  His  policies  can  be 
made  to  prevail  by  his  selection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committeeis.  Thus  fear,  ambition, 
and  hope  make  his  influence  most  potential 
and  almost  irresistible. 

E%Yn  if  a  committee  should,  contrary  to 
his  wishes,  report  a  hill,  he  srill  has  control 
of  the  matter  when  it  comes  to  the  House. 
Tlie  power  of  recognition  under  the  rules  ts 
absolutely  given  to  the  Speaker.  He  can  re- 
fuse. c\Tn  when  a  bill  has  been  reported  by  a 
committee,  to  recognize  any  one  either  for 
its  consideration  or  its  passage.  Thus  he 
continues  master  even  of  the  committees 
named  by  him.  If  a  member  arises  he  does 
not  recognize  him,  unless  previous  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  until  he  asks  the  mem- 
ber, "  For  what  purpow  does  the  gentleman 
arise?"     U  the  member   will   not  state  his 
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purpose  he  is  not  recognized,  and  if  he  states 
his  purpose  and  it  is  not  in  ^accord  with  the 
views  of  the  Speaker  he  refuses  to  recognize 
him.  Thus  a  member  is  powerless  to  pro- 
cure the  consideration  of  a  bill  without  the 
consent  of  the  Speaker. 

Members  are  frequently  recognized  who 
are  not  present,  previous  arrangements  hav- 
ing been  made.  The  conditions  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  often  like  these  in  the 
Senate  of  a  Western  State.  The  presiding 
officer  stated  that  he  recognized  a  certain 
member,  and  said  to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  "  I 

wish  you  would  inform  Mr. that  I  have 

recognized  him  and  he  now  has  the  floor; 
you  will  find  him  somewhere  around  the 
capitol."  This  method  of  procedure  is 
adopted  in  order  to  prevent  the  Speaker 
from  being  subjected  to  any  surprises  and  to 
prohibit  the  House  from  considering  or  vot- 
ing upon  any  measure  contrary  to  the  Speak- 
er's wishes ;  considering  himself  responsible 
for  the  action  of  the  chamber  as  a  whole 
he  must  thus  exercise  his  fatherly  restraint  to 
prevent  it  from  doing  something  foolish  or 
unwise.  It  cannot  be  trusted.  The  proper 
course  would  be  for  the  Speaker  to  recognize 
the  member,  permit  him  to  submit  his  mo- 
tion, if  in  order  let  the  House  dispose  of  it, 
if  out  of  order  so  rule  and  declare  the  mem- 
ber out  of  order.  Even  this  slight  change 
would  greatly  increase  the  power  of  the 
House  to  control  its  proceedings. 

TAKING    AWAY    THE    PRIVILEGE    OF    AMEND- 
MENT. 

Thus  the  rules  throw  around  the  House 
every  possible  restraint.  But  this  is  not  the 
full  extent  of  the  distrust  entertained  for  the 
body  or  the  limitation  under  the  rules  to  its 
freedom  of  action.  Some,  legislation  must 
necessarily  be  passed  in  order  to  keep  the 
Government  in  operation.  There  are  meas- 
ures which  the  Speaker  and  those  in  accord 
with  him  desire  to  have  enacted.  When  these 
measures  are  before  the  House,  members,  if 
left  free  and  untrammeled,  could  offer 
amendments  to  the  pending  measures  and 
thus  have  their  will  expressed.  So  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  devise  some  means  to  limit 
the  right  of  amendment.  The  machinery  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose  was  set  in  opera- 
tion by  the  creation  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,"  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The 
controlling  majority  of  this  committee  con- 
sists of  the  Speaker  and  his  three  most  trusted 
lieutenants.  None  of  his  party  associates  is 
placed  on  this  committee  except  the  "  true 


and  tried."  This  committee  has  the  power 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House,  to 
report  at  any  time,  and  for  the  modification 
of  any  rule  or  procedure.  It  is  a  flying- 
squadron,  under  the  direct  command  of  the 
Speaker.  It  can  quickly  and  efficiently  rush 
to  any  point  of  attack  made  against  him  or 
his  policy.  This  committee  has  the  power 
to  report  a  measure  for  consideration,  and  to 
fix  the  terms  of  debate  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  amendments  can  be  offered,  even 
though  the  measure  is  still  pending  before 
another  committee  and  the  adoption  of  its 
resolution  would  have  the  effect  of  discharg- 
ing another  committee  from  its  considera- 
tion. Thus  this  committee  is  a  kind  of  supe- 
rior or  appellate  committee  to  all  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  Nearly  all  the  impor- 
tant legislation  is  now  conducted  under  spe- 
cial orders  reported  by  this  committee,  which 
special  orders  are  shrewdly  devised  to  deprive 
the  House  of  the  power  of  amendment. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  DINGLEY  TARIFF. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  what  occurred 
on  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  bill. 
This  important  measure,  which  affected  all 
the  various  industries  of  this  country  and 
which  collected  millions  of  dollars  in  taxa- 
tion, was  enacted  under  a  special  order  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Un- 
der this  spei:ial  order  the  bill  was  considered 
in  general  debate  from  March  22  until  ii 
o'clock  p.m.,  March  26,  during  which  time 
no  amendments  could  be  offered,  and  from 
the  26th  to  the  31st  it  was  provided  that 
the  bill  should  be  read  and  considered  under 
paragraphs  for  amendments,  with  the  power 
of  the  committee  to  offer  amendments  at  any 
time  to  all  parts  of  the  bill,  and  that  at  3 
o'clock  on  the  31st  of  March  the  bill,  with 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  should  be  re- 
ported and  the  previous  question  should  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  amendments,  and 
on  the  bill  to  its  engrossment,  third  reading, 
and  final  passage,^  and  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider and  lay 'on  the  table.  Under  the 
operation  of  this  special  order  the  Dingley 
Tariff  bill  was  not  read  by  paragraphs  fur- 
ther than  a  small  portion  of  schedule  "  B," 
and  thus  no  opportunity  was  given  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  amend  the  unread  por- 
tion,— nine-tenths  of  the  bill.  Members  of 
the  House  representing  districts  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  bill  were  ruthlessly  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  even  to  offer  amendments. 
Most  of  the  important  schedules,  concerning 
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which  there  existed  s  ffreat  difference  of  opin- 
tuii  iunun^  UjiIi  Republicans  and  Dcmucrats, 
were  thus  pnjtccted  by  this  special  order  from 
onicndnictu  by  members.  When  the  vote 
came  on  the  passage  uf  this  bill  members 
were  compelled  to  vote  either  to  adopt  or  re- 
ject it  as  n  whole.  The  Hou5c  had  been 
shtmefull)'  deprived  of  the  right  of  amend- 
raetit.  liiough  the  Rcpubtican  majority  in 
tim  House  was  larjje.  many  of  the  schedules 
would  have  been  materially  changed  if  the 
House  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
amend  and  tu  vutc  upon  them  separately) 
The  special  order  was  desif^ied  to  deprive 
the  members,  DenuK'rats  and  Republicans 
alike,  of  this  privilege.  Nearly  all  the  spe- 
cial orders  for  the  consideration  of  impor- 
tant matters  are  now  of  tliis  character  and 
deprive  the  members  of  an  opportunity  to  al- 
ter or  amend  the  proposed  bills.  The  House 
by  this  method  of  pnvrdure  has  become  vcr^' 
much  like  the  legislative  Assemblies  of  France 
under  Napuletm  uhen  he  was  First  Consul. 
*I*hcsc  assemblies  had  the  power  to  adopt  or 
reject  measures  proposed  In  the  po\Tmmcnt, 
but  could  not  alter  or  amend  tlmu. 

UNUSUAL  TOWERS  OP  THE   CX}MMITTES  ON 
RULES. 

The  Committer  on  Rules  alone  has  the 
power  to  propi>sc  s(>ecial  orders  for  ihecottsid- 
erarion  of  bills.  It  is  not  pcmitssible  to  move 
in  the  House  that  any  measure  or  bill  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  order.  AU  such 
trsolutiun$  must  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tre  Ml  Rules,  anil  cannot  he  ct>nsidered  by  the 
House  unless  reported  from  this  comraittc*. 
Wlien  the  C4imnu"ttee  on  Rules  reports  a 
rrs<  '-  the  consideration  o7  a  special 

bill  le  it  is  not  permlsiihte  for  the 

Ho«9t  to  amend  that  resiijution  by  subttitut- 
ioe  snodier  b«ll  or  adding  another  bill  or 
aHisurc.  Thus  the  H ouse  is  absol utcly 
ftommaTrd  in  this  nutter  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  \\^en  it  is  conddered  that  the 
power  of  the  House  to  titibuster  is  almost  as 
ftrat  IS  it  evrr  was,  except  on  n>casures  con- 
srdettd  under  sprcial  onlers  reported  b\'  the 
Cocunittee  on  Rule^,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
ihAt  vast  power  is  posM'5£>ei)  by  this  comratt- 
tre, — th«l  it  and  the  Speaker  really  constitute 
the  Ho«se,  and  possess  almost  the  only 
prmufvi  and  efficient  method  of  lefrt^Jation. 

H  the  present  ndes  of  the  House  continue, 

the  same  coeribod  of  pmce^lurr  will  no  doubt 

be  adopted  m  omnection  with  the  propo«d 

new  tarif!  bill  ts  *•»  adoprr*!  when  the  Dwig- 

;)qr  Ml  was  ftssed.    The  Ways  and  Mi 


im 


Committee  will  prepare  a  tariff  bill  satl 
factory  to  the  qiajority  of  the  Republican 
members  of  that  committee;  this  bill  will  be 
reported  to  the  House ;  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  report  a  special  order  for  its  con- 
sideration and  passage;  and  no  doubt  this 
special  order  will  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent 
the  bill  from  being  considered  in  any  way 
that  will  permit  the  House  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  its  various  schedules.  The  House 
will  be  compelled,  as  it  was  on  tl»e  Dinglcy 
bill,  to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  bill  with- 
out being  given  an  opportunitj'  to  amend  or 
alter.  This  is  a  serious  impairment  of  the 
ritihts  of  the  members,  and  tends  to  bring  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stares  into  disrepute.  As  soon  as  a  bill  has 
been  reported  and  the  special  order  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  adopted  for  its  consii^g 
erntion,  those  acquainted  with  the  condition^ 
in  the  House  know  that  the  measure  will  pass 
precisely  as  desired  by  the  committee,  and 
the  members  will  be  given  no  opporttinitj-  to 
make  modifications;  hence  all  interest  in  th( 
proceedings  and  debates  ceases.  There  mis 
be  much  debate  and  mudi  talk,  but  it 
accomplish  no  good,  for  the  special  rule 
preclude  any  opportunity  for  change. 

The  Senate  rules  arc  the  reverse  of 
£\Tr>-  Senator  is  given  a  full  of^rtunity 
olier  amendiiicnts  aiul  to  ha\T  tlie  v-oie 
the  Senate  upon  their  adoption  or  rejection. 
Democratic  and  Republican  member*  de- 
prived of  this  pn'vilt^c  in  the  House  get 
their  Senators  to  ofier  these  amendments 
the  Senate.  Thus  in  recent  years  the  S« 
ate  amendments  have  been  more  unifonnli 
enacte.1  into  law  than  those  passed  bj-  'the 
House.  The  rules  of  the  House  by  every 
possible  means  minimire  the  importance  and 
lessen  the  influence  of  its  members,  except 
the  Speaker  and  those  selected  bj-  him  lor 
positions  of  prannnettce  and  power,  [t  is  al- 
most inconcriraMe  that  a  representative  body 
should  deliberately  fetter  itself  by  si>ch  rules 
and  rrsttictions^  thereby  ev-iiKing  a  distrtist 
of  itself.  Of  course  the  reason  pven  for  de- 
priving the  many  of  rights  and  power  to  be- 
stow up>in  the  few  is  the  one  usually  assigned 
for  despotian  amd  arbitrary-  poww:— **it  is 
done  for  the  good  of  those  deprmd."  ^ 

THE    KSEB    RULES   ACAIKST    riUftL-STBUXcfl 

Some  of  the!«e  rules  were  Arst  destened  to 
prevent  filibustenne  and  Imr  vmtkf  been 
perverted  from  the  fHitpeae  fcr  whklk  they 
wrrv  intended  to  be  osed.  Under  die  Con- 
nitmioo  ane^Mi   ol   ibe    ineuibna  of    the 
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House  can  call  for  the  ayes  and  nays  upon 
any  question.  A  roU-call  with  the  announce- 
ment of  pairs,  takes  about  forty-five  minutes. 
Thus  one-fifth  of  the  members,  by  offering 
various  amendments,  submitting  all  kinds  of 
motions  to  adjourn,  to  postpone,  and  so 
forth,  could,  by  the  consumption  of  time, 
almost  prevent  the  enactment  of  legislation. 
Many  years  ago  this  was  done,  especially 
when  there  was  no  rule  prohibiting  dilatory 
motions.  The  House  became  almost  unable 
to  do  business  when  one-fifth  of  its  members 
desired  to  filibuster.  Under  the  former  rules 
a  member,  though  present,  could  not  be 
counted  unless  he  answered  on  roll-call. 
Thus  members  could  frequently  break  a 
quorum  and  still  remain  in  the  hall.  To  get 
rid  of  this  difficulty,  which  prevented  both 
deliberation  and  action,  the  House  properly 
adopted  the  rule  counting  as  present  all  per- 
sons in  the  hall,  and  also  prohibiting  the 
Speaker  from  entertaining  dilatory  motions. 
These  new  rules  were  needed  and  have 
proved  salutary.  These  two  rules  were 
known  as  the  Reed  rules,  and  were  adopted 
by  a  Democratic  caucus  after  Speaker  Reed 
had  demonstrated  that  the  House  was  pow- 
erless to  legislate  without  their  adoption,  if 
one-fifth  of  the  members  were  disposed  to 
filibuster.  The  declared  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing these  rules  was  to  give  a  majority  of  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  express  its  will. 
This  purpose  was  commendable  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  system  of  government. 
They  prevented  one-fifth  of  the  members 
from  rendering  four-fifths  of  the  members 
powerless  to  legislate.  While  these  two  rules 
removed  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  controlling,  the  pres- 
ent rules  enable  a  much  smaller  number,  in 
the  person  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  to  prevent  a  majority  of  the 
House  from  having  its  will  and  enacting 
legislation. 

GETTING    BILLS    OUT    OF    COMMITTEE. 

The  old  method  which  permitted  one-fifth 
of  the  members  by  filibustering  to  control  the 
House  should  not  be  renewed,  but  a  method 
should  be  devised  by  which  a  majority  of 
the  House  can  control  its  deliberations  and 
legislation  promptly  and  efficiently.  In  the 
Senate  this  is  done  by  giving  each  Senator 
the  right  to  move  at  any  time  the  discharge 
of  a  committee  from  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  which  it  has  failed  to  report.  This 
brings  the  measure  promptly  and  directly  be- 
fore the  Senate.    This  is  very  effective  and 


reserves  to  each  Senator  his  right  to  have  his 
measures  fairly  considered.  *  But,  if  this 
method  of  procedure  should  be  adopted  in 
the  House,  with  its  large  membership,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  productive  of  much  evil 
and  could  easily  be  used,  by  one-fifth  of  the 
members  uniting  in  a  filibuster,  to  retard  and 
almost  prevent  legislation.  If  this  should  be 
a  rule  in  the  House  any  member  who  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  could  move  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  its  consideration,  and  if 
voted  down  and  he  was  supported  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  of  the  House,  could 
have  a  roll-call  upon  the  matter,  which 
would  consume  forty-five  minutes.  Another 
member  could  make  the  same  motion  upon 
another  measure  and  consume  equally  as 
much  time.  With  one-fifth  of  the  members 
uniting  under  such  a  rule,  this  could  be  con- 
tinued ad  infinitum  and  the  House  be  de- 
prived almost  of  the  power  to  legislate.  No 
doubt  this  has  been  an  important  considera- 
tion in  preventing  the  House  from  adopting 
such  a  rule. 

It  would  seem  that  a  rule  adopted  by  the 
House  providing  that  whenever  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  body  should  petition 
the  Speaker  that  unless  a  committee  should 
report  in  a  specified  time  a  bill  referred  to 
it,  then  it  should  be  in  order  at  the  end  of 
that  time  to  move  in  the  House  that  the  com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  and  the  House  at 
once  proceed  with  its  consideration,  would 
put  the  proceedings  of  the  House  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. At  any  time  when  the  Speaker  or  any 
committee  was  disposed  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  members,  this  rule 
could  be  invoked  and  be  made  at  once  efltec- 
tive.  In  order  to  prevent  a  reckless  sign- 
ing of  petitions  for  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures, the  rule  should  provide  that  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  on  the.  day  it  is  presented  to  the 
Speaker,  with  the  names  of  the  members 
signing  it.  Thus  without  consuming  the 
time  of  the  House  in  a  roll-call  the  benefits 
of  the  roll-call  can  be  obtained  just  as  effec- 
tively, for  the  signatures  to  the  petition  will 
indicate  the  position  of  the  members  on  the 
matter.  If  any  committee  of  the  House  re- 
fuses to  report  a  bill  which  the  House  de- 
sires, this  rule  would  render  the  committee 
powerless  to  thwart  a  majority  of  the  House. 

If  a  bill  had  been  reported  by  a  committee 
and  was  on  the  calendar  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  should  refuse  to  bring  in  a  special 
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order  to  coiisider  it  and  give  it  a  fair  chance 
of  passage,  thii  rule  could  be  invuked  and 
made  useful  against  the  Coiniuittee  on  Rules. 
This  rule  could  not  be-  used  at  all  for  the 
purpose  of  filibustering,  and  it  would  be 
Operative  only  by  the  express  request  of  a 
majority  of  the  House.  The  Speaker  and 
all  the  committees,  knowing  that  this  rule 
could  be  invoked,  would  rarely  suppress  the 
wn'shes  of  the  majorirj'.  This  rule  would 
put  the  majorit>'  of  the  House  in  control ; 
enabling  it  to  control  the  Speaker  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  when  desired. 

The  objection  that  could  be  urged  to  this 
rule,  that  it  would  permit  a  minority  of  one 
political  party  to  unite  with  the  other  and 
thus  overrtfic  a  majority  of  the  dominant 
party,  should  have  little  weight  from  party 
considerations.  No  political  party  is  benc- 
fitctl  by  standing  as  a  barrier  against  a  popu- 


lar movement  or  a  desire  of  the  majority  ol 
the  people  of  the  country,  expressed  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  Many  a 
party  has  been  wrecked  by  a  few  men  arro- 
gating to  themselves  leadership  of  the  party 
and  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  coun- 
try their  individual  views.  Aside  from 
party  considerations,  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  success- 
ful operation  of  our  theory  of  government, 
demand  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shoidd  be  able 
to  control  promptly  and  efficiently  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  adoption  of  this  rule  would 
accomplish  this  result.  It  would  not  be  a 
radical  change  of  the  nilcs,  and  its  adoption 
would  restore  the  privileges  and  power  of 
ihe  House.  The  existence  of  such  a  rule 
uuuld  of  itself  be  so  efficacious  that  the 
necessity  for  its  exercise  would  rarely  occur. 
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THE  RULES  OF  THE    HOUSE  OF   REPRESENT- 
ATIVES: A  DEFENSE. 

BY  FREDERICK  C.  STEVENS. 
(Member  of   Congress  from  the  Fourth   Minticsota  District.) 


A  T  one  time,  and  perhaps  not  alone  at 
one  time,  the  debates  of  the  English 
House  of  Cortimons  on  affairs  of  distant  col- 
onies were  much  vexed  by  ccnain  members 
who  had  visited  those  regions,  and  assumed 
to  conclude  the  question  under  discussion  by 
their  first-hand  knowledge.  Finally  John 
Bright  lost  his  patience  and  asked  the  House 
why  they  assumed  that  a  man  could,  from  a 
visit,  have  an  infallible  judgment  about  a 
distant  place,  when  as  to  affairs  in  England, 
directly  under  the  eyes  of  all,  there  was 
usually  a  radical  difference  of  opinion. 

Many  men  who  arc  or  have  been  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  write  about  the 
rules,  and  when  tliey  speak  to  the  public, 
througli  great  magazines,  we  must  keep  the 
wise  observation  of  John  Bright  well  in 
mind,  or  we  shall  assume  that  what  they 
write  is  the  whole  doctrine  as  to  the  law  of 
the  House.  .Because  they  may  have  been 
active  and  influential  members  of  the  House 
it  docs  riot  follow  from  this  that  they  must 
necessarily  know  well  the  principles  by  which 
it  is  governed.  Just  as  there  are  men  of 
large  affairs  in  every  community  who  know 


little  about  the  laws  of  their  municipalities, 
or  of  their  States,  so  there  are  active  and  in- 
fluential members  of  the  House  who  never 
know  much  about  the  rules.  As  a  citizen 
relies  upon  a  lawyer  to  direct  him  in  busi- 
ness involving  the  laws  of  the  land,  su  do 
many  leading  members  of  the  House  rely  on 
others  to  map  out  their  course  of  action  un- 
der the  law  of  the  House;  while  :i5  to  what 
is  to  be  done  under  that  law  they  may  deter- 
mine the  course  of  action  in  matters  of  great 
national  importance. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  the 
reader  ^vil!  be  able  to  uriderstand  how  it  is 
possible  for  members  of  the  House,  even  of 
long  experience,  to  make  errors  that  would 
othenvise  be  astounding. 

RECOCNITCON   OF  MEMBERS. 

Recent  discussions  of  the  subject  of  recog- 
nition are,  perhaps,  the  examples  wherein 
this  is  best  illustrated.  Magazine  writers 
and  even  members  of  the  House  soberly  tell 
the  reader  tliat  tlic  Speaker  has  the  absolute 
power  to  determine  whom  he  will  recogniy.e, 
and  that  when  there  has  been  no  previous 
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arrangement  the  Speaker  inquires  of  a  mem- 
ber seeking  recognition :  "  For  what  purpose 
does  the  member  rise?  "  Thus  it  is  inferred 
that  this  question  embodies  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  a  tyrant  A  brief  explanation  will 
show  how  little  the  import  of  this  inquiry  is 
comprehended.  The  rule  of  the  House  pro- 
vides that  when  two  members  rise  at  once, 
the  Speaker  shall  name  the  member  who  is 
to  have  the  floor.  This  rule  was  adopted  in 
1789,  in  the  old  days  of  individualism  in  the 
House,  when  the  volume  of  business  was 
light,  and  came  forward  through  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  member  Having  it  in  charge. 
In  accordance  with  this  method  of  procedure 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  House  if  the 
Speaker  made  an  unsatisfactory  decision  as 
to  which  member  had  first  arisen.  In  the 
process  of  time  public  business  increased  In 
bulk,  and  the  House  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled, or  became  even  more  numerous  in 
membership.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  increase  has  been  to  diminish  the  op- 
portunity of  the  member  acting  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  substitute  the  action  of  the  mem- 
ber as  an  agent,  under  fixed  rules.  Each 
member  of  the  House  of  391  members  can- 
not be  expected  to  have  the  opportunity  for 
personal  participation  in  its  afTairs  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House,  that  he  would  have  if  the 
number  were  only  ninety-two,  as  in  the 
Senate,  and  if  the  mass  of  its  business  were 
much  smaller,  as  in  years  past.  The  primary 
function  of  the  House  .is  properly  to  trans- 
act the  legislative  business  of  the  American 
people,  which  the  Constitution  has  imposed 
upon  it.  For  that  purpose,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  tremendous  changes  which  the  years 
have  brought,  the  House  has  evolved  a  rule  of 
business  by  bringing  forward  bills  in  fixed  or- 
der, with  nicely  adjusted  arrangement,  to  give 
precedence  to  the  most  Important  matters. 

About  30,000  bills  come  before  the  House 
during  the  lifetime  of  a  Congress.  A  tenth  of 
these  get  through  the  committees  and  upon 
the  calendar  (which  is  a  list  of  bills  reported 
by  committees  and  awaiting  action)  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  itself.  There  is  not 
time  for  the  House  to  consider  even  all  of 
this  tenth  part  of  the  bills,  so  it  is  necessary, 
as  the  consideration  proceeds  under  the  rules 
governing  the  order  of  business,  to  give 
precedence  to  certain  classes  of  important  or 
necessary  legislation.  Experience  has  grad- 
ually evolved  eleven  classes  of  business  which 
may  be  interposed  on  motion  of  the  members 
in  charge,  if  the  House  consents.  Thus, 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  are  always 


assured  of  consideration,  while  matters  of 
less  consequence  must  wait  their  order  of 
precedence.  Under  this  rule  the  business 
passes  through  the  House  like  the  flowing  of 
a  stream.  The  rules  and  not  the  Speaker 
direct  this  stream.  Now,  it  is  manifestly 
necessary  that,  when  a  given  bill  appears  in 
the  order  of  business,  the  Speaker  shall  rec- 
ognize for  motion  and  debate  the  member 
who  has  reported  the  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee, since  that  member  is  considered  as  the 
best  qualified  to  give  intelligent  direction  to 
it.  The  Speaker  is  compelled  by  long  usage 
to  do  this.  So,  if  another  member  rises,  the 
Speaker  says:  "  For  what  purpose  does  the 
gentleman  rise? "  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  second  member  is  in 
charge  of  some  matter  to  which  the  rules 
give  precedence  over  the  matter  first  in  sight. 

So,  far  from  this  being  the  question  of  an 
inquisitive  tyrant,  it  Is,  in  reality,  that  of  an 
honest  administrator  of  the  rules,  anxious  to 
do  that  which  the  rules  and  practice  compel 
him  to  do,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  do  in 
order  to  economize  time  and  prevent  con- 
fusion. This  method  has  evolved  from  a 
hundred  years  of  trying  experiences.  So  far 
as  careful  examination  shows,  it  is  superior 
to  the  system  of  any  other  legislative  body 
of  the  size  {quorum  considered)  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Changes,  so 
jauntily  proposed,  in  this  order  of  business, 
would  be  quite  apt  to  diminish  the  volume  or 
impair  the  quality  of  the  legislation,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  people  have  been  com- 
plaining that  Congress  has  not  had  time  to 
consider  business  of  pressing  importance.  It 
is  significant  also  that,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, the  legislative  measures  which  the 
critics  of  the  rules  would  have  brought  for- 
ward to  replace  those  now  privileged,  are 
either  of  importance,  only  to  sections  of  the 
country  and  to  ambitious  individuals,  or  have 
not  been  thought  out  with  sufficient  care. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House, 
has  fewer  opportunities  for  arbitrary  recog- 
nition of  members  than  the  moderator  of  the 
smallest  town  meeting  in  New  England. 
He  has,  since  the  days  of  Speaker  Randall, 
exercised  his  own  will  as  to  recognition  only 
as  to  motions  to  suspend  the  rules,  which  are 
made  in  order  on  two  days  a  month,  and  as 
to  requests  to  interrupt  the  regular  order  of 
business,  to  take  up  bills  out  of  order.  But 
unanimous  consents  are  outside  the  rules,  and 
this  situation  would  not  be  changed  under 
any  system,  unless  the  right  to  recognize  for 
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them  should  be  taken  from  the  Speaker. 
Such  a  disposal  of  the  question  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  rhe  Speaker.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  new  rule,  providing  for  a 
Calendar  Hay  for  Wednesday  of  each  week, 
will  care  for  most  of  the  business  formerly 
done  imder  suspension  of  the  rules  and  by 
unanimous  consent;  and  to  that  extent  will 
relieve  the  members  from  any  possible  em- 
barrassment in  bringing  forward  their  bills; 
will  give  ample  and  certain  notice  of  the 
business  to  be  done,  and  take  from  the  Speak- 
er the  odium  of  favoritism  and  obstruction  as 
to  measures  and  individuals. 

COMMITTEE  ON    RULES. 

Many  of  the  current  discussions,  concern- 
ing the  powers  and  usage  of  the  Cammittee 
on  Rules,  arc  unfortunate  in  that  they  leave 
obscure  the  very  fact  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  true  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  a  small  body,  with  its  majority  dom- 
inated, not  by  the  Spraker,  but  by  the  senti- 
ment and  wishes  of  the  responsible  majority- 
party  in  the  House.  It  is  true  that  it  reports 
special  orders  to  give  precedence  and  direc- 
tion to  important  measures;  but  there  is  one 
further  fact  whicli  the  critics  of  the  niles  do 
not  emphasize.  No  special  order  is  valid 
until  it  h-is  been  indorsed  by  a  majority  of 
the  House,  voting  in  open  House,  with  the 
power  of  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays  by  one- 
fiftn  of  those  pre^nr.  The  modest  reticence 
as  to  this  cardinal  fact  must  not  be  permitted 
to  diminish  its  importance. 

The  critics  of  the  rules  also  err  strangely 
when  they  declare  that  most  of  the  business 
of  the  House  is  considered  under  orders  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  that  Committee 
made  but  five  reports :  { i )  on  the  emergency 
bill,  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  so  that  Mr.  Knox  might  be  eligible  to 
the  Cabinet;  (2)  to  enable  the  conferees  on 
the  LegisUtivc  bill  to  amend  their  report  so 
&s  to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  salary  of 
Secretary  of  State,  to  which  both  Houses 
had  agreed,  and  which  the  conferees  might 
not  change  without  special  authority;  (3) 
to  enable  the  House  to  consider  immediately 
the  Senate  bill  to  authorize  the  reinstatement 
of  the  Brownsville  soldiers,  a  bill  which  in 
the  regular  routine  would  have  failed;  (4)  a 
special  rule  to  facilitate  suspension  of  the 
rules  during  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
without  which  the  forestry  bill  would  have 
failed  in  the  House:  and  (5)  a  new  rule  of 
the  House  to  establish  a  calendar  Wednes- 


day, for  which  there  had  been  a  demand  in 
the  House  and  country. 

And  in  the  first  session  of  that  Congress 
there  were  only  eight  reports  from  the  Com- 
mittee nn  Rules.  One  of  these  was  to  admit 
the  Philippine  Commissioners,  another  a  di- 
rection to  a  commission  to  investigate  com- 
plaints of  peonage  in  the  South;  a  third,  to 
create  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the 
charge  of  corruption  in  relation  to  appro- 
priations for  submarine  naval  vessels,  an- 
otlicr  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  complaints  of  publishers  as  to  the  duty  on 
paper,  and  the  remainder  to  adopt  special 
rules  for  dealing  with  a  filibuster.  In  other 
words,  in  the  whole  first  session  of  the  St.v 
tieth  Congress,  six  months  in  length,  not  a 
single  legislative  proposition  was  considered 
under  an  order  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  It  is  fair  to  say,  hoiicver,  a  pro- 
longed filibuster  by  the  minority  made  pro- 
cedure at  this  session  somewhat  abnormal. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
arc  associated  intimately  iviih  the  caucus  of 
the  majority  part)',  the  latter  being  corrective 
or  supplementary.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
(and  the  Committee  on  Rules  acts  on  rela- 
tively few  bills)  a  special  order  cuts  off 
amendments,  which  might,  if  permitted  to 
be  offered,  be  adopted  by  the  minority  parly 
in  the  House  reinforced  by  a  small  fraction 
of  the  majorir>'  partj-.  The  minority-  loudly 
insist  that  it  is  tj'ranny  not  to  let  this  small 
portion  break  away  .and  assist  them.  But 
the  American  people  govern  through  respon- 
sible political  parties.  They  have  not  time  to 
dr.il  with  Individuals;  they  wish  to  say  to  a 
part}',  "  Do  thus,"  and  then  have  the  duty 
done.  In  what  position  would  a  responsible 
party  be,  were  it  to  go  before  the  people  in 
the  next  campaign  and  say:  "  You  instructed 
us  at  the  convention  and  at  the  polls  to  enact 
a  proper  tariff  law,  but  a  fraction  of  our 
members  broke  away  and,  joining  with  the 
minority',  prevented  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill"?  The  American  people  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  an  excuse  for  an  instant. 

It  is  only  a  moribund  party,  or  a  party 
doonied  to  defeat,  that  permits  individual 
preferences  to  prevent  Its  performance  of  a 
prescribed  duty.  It  is  the  American  prac- 
tice that  caucuses,  and  conventions,  and  ma- 
jorities of  responsible  organizations  shall  lay 
down  programs  which  individual  members, 
if  in  representative  positions,  must  support, 
or  walk  out  of  the  party.  The  order  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  cutting  off  amendincnts 
is  simply  a  polite  method  of  applying  the 
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rigid  caucus  rule.  The  very  members  who 
wish  to  join  the  minority,  in  voting  for  cer- 
tain amendments,  vote  for  the  rule  which 
ties  their  hands,  realizing  that  if  they  do  not 
a  caucus  will  command  them.  Fifty  mem- 
bers may  call  a  caucus  of  the  political  party 
now  in  control  of  the  House.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  fails  to  read  aright  the  party 
will,  a  caucus  may  be  and  frequently  has 
been  called  to  instruct  them. 

RULE  ON  TARIFF  BILL. 

It  is  possible  that  on  the  coming  tariff 
bill  a  special  order  of  consideration  will  pre- 
vent offering,  on  the  floor,  amendments 
which  have  not  been  examined  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
This  is  complained  of  as  tyranny.  It  is  far 
different  from  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  rule 
which  the  majority  of  the  House  will  adopt 
to  prevent  considerations,  local  and  personal, 
from  interfering  with  a  policy  of  national 
scope,  prepared  by  that  Committee  of  the 
House,  best  equipped  for  that  duty. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  tariff  bill 
has  this  peculiarity,  in  respect  to  which  it 
differs  from  nearly  every  other  legislative 
proposition.  While  it  is  general  and  national 
in  one  sense,  in  another  it  is  to  a  high  degree 
local  and  personal.  While  on  one  side  it 
touches  the  national  revenue,  on  the  other  it 
affects  vitally  the  interests  of  the  constituency 
of  every  member.  This  dual  nature  has 
created  difficulties  in  all  legislative  bodies, 
and,  so  far  as  observed,  those  difficulties  have 
nowhere  been  met  more  successfully  than  in 
the  later  practice  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Two  things  are  wanted  now  by 
the  American  people, — speedy  action  on  a 
tariff  bill,  and  a  bill  in  which  local  and  per- 
sonal interests  shall  not  predominate.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  House 
should  adopt  the  rule  and  why  the  rule 
should  be  criticised  in  many  places.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  country  was  smaller,  and 
the  membership  less,  and  the  Interests  of  the 
country  weaker,  a  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  an  excellent  tariff  bill.  The 
House  took  it  up  without  any  restraining 
order  and  amended  it  freely.  Members, 
spurred  on  and  intiipidated  by  local  interests, 
adopted,  by  log-rolling  processes,  amend- 
ments so  numerous  and  so  injudicious  that 
when  the  bill  was  finished  the  very  men  who 
had  amended  it  saw  it  was  impossible.  Then 
John  Sherman, — who  relates  the  story  in  his 
Memoirs, — offered  as  a  substitute  the  bill  as 
originally  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee,  and  the  House  adopted  it.  What 
the  majority  party  will  do  in  the  present  case 
is  not  settled  yet.  But  the  American  people 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  arrange,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  have  its  tariff  bill  amended  by 
intelligence  and  not  by  appetite. 

POWERS    OF    THE    SPEAKER. 

Nearly  all  the  critics,  unduly  impressed 
with  the  English  analogies,  complain  that 
the  Speaker  is  a  very  powerful  officer,  even 
rivaling  the  President.  He  is  powerful  be- 
cause he  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  only  organ 
of  the  Government  wherein  the  American 
people  are  represented  on  the  basis  of  their 
numbers ;  and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  that 
people  when  the  leader  of  their  Representa- 
tives is  not  a  powerful  officer.  He  was  pow- 
erful in  Virginia  as  long  ago  as  when  Speak- 
er Peyton  Randolph  led  the  Burgesses 
against  the  encroachments  of  British  author- 
ity; he  will  continue  to  be  powerful  so  long 
as  there  is  vitality  in  American  institutions. 
The  powers  and  prerogatives  of  this  Rep- 
resentative Assembly  of  the  people  can  only 
be  assured  and  maintained  against  the  ag- 
gressions and  encroachments  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Senate,  by  means  of  a  trusted 
leader,  vigilant,  capable,  and  powerful 
enough,  whenever  necessary,  to  marshall  the 
forces  of  the  House  to  preserve  its  own  in- 
terests and  dignity. 

Weakness  and  incapacity,  either  in  its 
leadership  or  in  the  use  of  its  powers  by  a 
large,  representative  body,  would  necessarily 
tend  to  invite  invasion  by  more  virile  and 
centralized  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  that  the  business  of  the 
country  should  be  more  speedily  and  perhdps 
acceptably  done.  In  time,  this  might  tend  to 
deprive  the  direct  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those  prerogatives  which  have  always 
been  deemed  precious  in  a  popular  Govern- 
ment, viz.:  the  power  to  originate  bills  to 
raise  the  revenues  and  provide  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  the 
power  to  hold  high  officials  accountable  by 
means  of  the  power  of  impeachment. 

This  may  not  seem  now  in  sight.  But  the 
weakness  and  incapacity  caused  by  scattering 
and  dissipating  its  powers  by  a  large  assem- 
bly will  grow  worse  with  time,  and  no  one 
can  foretell  what  consequences  may  ensue  as 
to  those  functions  which,  so  far,  have  been 
thought  essential  to  the  people's  protection. 

The  power  of  the  Speaker  rests  on  two 
foundations:  (i)  The  influence  which  his 
abilities,    experience,    and    personality    give 
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bim  amonF;  his  associates,  who  know  him 
^vcU  and  understand  the  motivt-s  of  his  acts ; 
and  (2)  on  the  power  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  rules  to  appoint  the  standing;  cummit- 
tces,  '■  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
House."  In  other  words,  the  House  at  the 
time  of  organization  and  under  the  rules, 
may  take  into  its  own  hands  the  appointment 
of  committees  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
therefor.  But  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  House  has  reah'iced  the  necessity  of  cen- 
tralizing and  vitalizing  its  powers,  and  has 
always  refused  to  do  this.  The  Speaker  is 
expcctnl  to  make  up  the  committees  so  that 
a  majority  of  each  shall  represent  the  princi- 
ples of  the  responsible  majority  party  In  the 
House,  and  to  this  extent  he  "packs"  the 
committees.  If  he  did  not  do  this  he  would 
not  be  Speaker.  But  to  pack  them  for  a  per- 
sonal or  nefarious  end  he  has  little  oppor- 
tunity, even  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  bold 
enough  and  callous  to  brave  the  contempt  of 
the  fiouse  and  the  people's  denunciations. 

ITie  important  standing  committees  are 
large  bodies,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mem- 
bers each,  of  which  one-third  at  least  of  the 
places  are  filled  by  members  of  the  minority 
party  who,in  recent  practice,  have  been  dcsig- 
natcd  by  the  minority  leader,  'i'his  leaves  to 
the  Speaker  the  appointment  of  only  ten  or 
fifteen  of  the  conunitteemen.  Hut  by  lon^ 
usaKC,  ami  to  insure  efficient  service,  a  mem- 
ber once  appointed  on  a  committee  remains 
there  unless  there  exists  a  controlling  public 
reason  for  his  removal.  Only  in  rare  cases 
docs  the  Speaker  exercise  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  removing  a  member  from  a  committee 
ajwinst  his  will;  and  rarely  if  ever  has  a 
Speaker  performed  this  duty  without  the  full 
approval  of  the  House.  It  follows  from  tliis 
condition  and  from  the  fact  that  many  mem- 
bers serve  in  the  House  year  after  year,  that 
the  Speaker  dots  not  have  usually  more  than 
two  or  three  vacancies  to  fill  on  any  leading 
committee,  and  even  then  considerations  as 
to  sections  and  States  have  a  large  influence 
in  the  selection  rather  than  his  own  «ishes. 
This  leaves  him  a  very  limited  opportunity 
to  "  pack  "'  any  committee. 

MOTION'S  TO  DISCHARGE  COMMITTBB. 

As  to  tlie  desirability  of  permitting  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  a  committee,  when  It  re- 
fuses or  neglects  to  report  an  important  bill, 
there  have  already  been  set  forth  the  insuper- 
able objections  to  such  a  motion  as  is  used  in 


the  Senate.  With  25,000  bills  in  commit- 
tees the  motion,  if  permitted,  would  take  all 
the  time  of  the  House.  Under  the  present 
system  of  the  House  a  motion  for  tin's  pur- 
pose is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  when  reported  back  may  be  adopted  by 
a  majority  vote.  As  fifty  members  may  call 
a  caucus  of  the  majority  party,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  any  com- 
mittee any  bill  that  the  responsible  party 
wishes  to  consider  or  which  is  really  desired 
or  of  importance  to  the  country.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  Currcnc>*  bill  was  handled, 
and  the  bills  to  regulate  the  practice  of  issu- 
ing injunctions  were  refused  consideration 
at  the  first  session  of  the  recent  Congress. 

Under  the  plan  of  admitting  a  motion  to 
take  a  bill  from  committee,  when  a  majority 
of  members  (irrespective  of  party  lines)  in- 
dorse the  motion,  it  would  sometimes  be  pos- 
sible for  the  minority  party,  united  with  a 
fraction  of  the  majority,  to  bring  out  a  meas- 
ure that  would  otherwise  not  be  reported. 
Under  this  plan,  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  it 
would  probably  have  been  possible  to  have  got 
before  the  House  and  passed  a  bill  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  As  it  was,  the  Silver- 
Rcpublic.ins  could  not  persuade  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  or  the  Republican  caucus  to 
authorize  such  a  motion,  and  iliey  were  not 
then  ready  to  walk  out  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  scheme  by  petition  now  proposed 
would  disintegrate  and  destroy  the  majority 
party,  and  enable  a  fraction,  holding  a  bal- 
ance of  power,  to  trade  with  and  dominate 
both  parlies.  It  would  tend  to  force  forward 
attractive  but  immature  propositions  and  pre- 
vent that  careful  and  considerate  action  nec- 
e5sar>*  in  so  large  a  country*  upon  matters  of 
national  importance. 

The  present  rules  arc  in  every  essential 
respect  the  "  Reed  rules,"  which  were  so 
roundly  denounced  in  1890.  even  in  State 
conventions;  and  fn  language  ver>-  like  the 
language  of  present  denunciations.  But  the 
leading  critics  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1893  very  precipitately  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  "  Reed  rules,"  and  they  are 
generally  commended  in  the  abstract.  But 
it  is  charged  tliat  they  have  been  "  per- 
verted." As  the  perversion  does  not  appear 
in  the  letter  of  them,  perhaps  after  all  they 
arc  the  same  old  rules,  going  thniugh  again 
their  cycle  of  experience  with  those  who  have 
not  realized  their  hopes  or  ambitions  from 
the  processes  of  legislation. 
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THE   ENGLISH   VIEW    OF   ROOSEVELT. 


13RITISH  comment  on  the  Roosevelt  epoch 
and  the  personality  of  the  ex-President 
himself,  while  of  course  not  affording  any 
new  light  on  the  period  or  character,  is  in- 
teresting and  perhaps  profitable  as  the  view- 
point of  a  people  who,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage and  from  whom  most  of  our  political 
and  social  institutions  have  sprung,  may  be 
expected  to  regard  such  institutions  with 
more  intelligent  sympathy,  perhaps,  than  the 
peoples  of  continental  Europe. 

In  general,  British  opinion  as  reflected  in 
the  monthlies,  weeklies,  and  more  deliberate 
of  the  daily  newspapers  is  highly  commenda- 
tory of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  principles  and  ideas, 
but  more  or  less  strongly  condemnatory  of 
his  methods.  A  long  and  discriminating  edi- 
torial in  the  London  Times,  appearing  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  Mr.  Taft's  in- 
auguration, observed  that  while  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  "  no  doubt  the  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties," there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
"  he  stands  and  has  stood  throughout  his 
Presidency 

for  two  things  above  all  others, — for  righteous- 
ness in  public  life  and  for  the  recognition  of  the 
greatness  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  legiti- 
mate influence  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  the  civilized  world,  more  especially  in  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  good-will  among  the 
nations. 

The  London  World,  a  weekly  of  sober  and 
sedate  reputation,  deprecates  the  tendency  of 
many  British  journals  to  regard  the  Roose- 
velt administration  only  in  the  light  of  its 
achievements  in  politics  or  economics.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  great  accomplishment,  says  the 
World  editorially,  was  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  men  do  not  do  the 
things  they  did.  They  do  not  even  think  the 
thoughts  of  a  decade  ago.  He  has  broadened 
the  social  conscience  of  the  people.  The  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor,  and  such  ques- 
tions as  employers'  liability  and  the  employment 
of  women  and  children,  are  regarded  from  a 
vastly  more  enlightened  and  sensitive  standpoint 
than  when  he  first  entered  the  White  House. 
The  tone  of  public  life  has  been  corresoondingly 
raised.  Young  men  of  education  and  wealth  no 
longer  leave  politics  to  the  politicians.  They 
have  learned  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  higher  sense 
of  civic  duty. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  this  journal  con- 
cludes, has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most  bril- 
liant, interesting,  and  effective  figure  on  the 
world's  political  stage  since  Bismarck  left  it. 

The  Daily  Graphic  regrets  "  a  tendency  to 
bumptiousness,"  but  insists  that  in  his  char- 
acter, "  which  in  its  strenuousness,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  downright  honesty,  and  its  high 
thinking  "  Mr.  Roosevelt  recalls  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  heirs  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of 
whom  all  English-speaking  men  are  proud ; 
while  the  South  Wales  News  (Cardiff)  de- 
clares its  belief  that  the  man  Theodore  Roose- 
velt "  will  always  remain  the  perfect  symbol 
of  all  that  is  progressive  in  the  public  life  of 
the  United  States,"  and  the  Birmingham 
Daily  Mail  maintains  that  "  there  is  no  per- 
sonality in  the  whole  history  of  America  so 
full  of  inspiration  for  the  ambitions  of  youth 
the  world  over  as  that  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt." 

The  Morning  Post  (London),  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  ex-President  "  pressed  for- 
ward with  a  vigor  that  was  sometimes  alarm- 
ing," agrees  with  the  Birmingham  Express 
in  being  reconciled  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
tirement only  when  "  we  realize  that  in  his 
successor  we  have  a  man  of  such  large  experi- 
ence, keen  discernment,  and  right  instinct." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  believes  that  the  net 
result  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  was  to 
"  elevate  the  whole  tone  of  business  manage- 
ment all  over  the  world." 

Most  of  the  British  journals  note  approv- 
ingly the  "  intelligently  sympathetic  "  atti- 
tude Mr.  Roosevelt  maintained  toward  Great 
Britain.  The  Nottingham  Guardian  says  on 
this  point  (voicing  the  general  opinion)  : 

Through  his  statesmanlike  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  King  Edward  the  Peacemaker 
all  sources  of  misunderstanding  have  been 
cleared  away  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  Powers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  mutual  friendship  established  which  both 
wish  that  time  may  only  strengthen. 

Besides  the  caustic  editorial  remarks  of  the 
Saturday  Review  and  the  Spectator,  for 
which  we  have  learned  to  look  upon  every 
possible  occasion,  we  find  a  tendency  in  the 
conservative  British  press  to  grow  a  little 
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bitter  over  Mr.  RoosfveU's  alleged  "  bull  in 
the  china  .shop  "  prnclivities.  'I*he  National 
Review  says: 

What  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  is  the 
littk'  that  is  c:>sciitiiiJ  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
himself  cnntrihutoH  to  heal  iKc  diseases  of  which 
he  comptatns.  It  has  been  said  before,  it  can 
be  repeated  withmil  Insiiifi  its  force,  that  a  man's 
fame  must  rest  on  substantive  achievement,  not 
on  mere  aspiration.  Tlie  worlj  needs  its  dream- 
ers and  owes  them  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude,  but 
the  debt  is  to  the  dreamers  who  have  visualized 
their  visions,  who  have  brought  to  man  inspira- 
tion nr  hope;  it  owes  nolhiuK  to  the  dreamers  of 
dreams  who  siiend  their  waking  hours  in  a  maze 
chasing  phantoms.  If  the  world  were  purified 
by  jircaching,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  done 
much,  for  since  the  day  of  Whitefield.  and  Wes- 
ley, and  Fox  there  has  been  no  man  who  has 
had  all  the  world  for  his  pulpit,  or  has  so  de- 
lighted to  indulge  in  homiletical  discourse.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Rnosevcll  has  no  cunsiruclive  genius.  He 
has  a  vind  sense  of  generalization,  hut  no  ca- 
pacity for  detaiU.  His  mind  overleaps  space. 
When  a  question  is  presented  to  him  he  grasps 
at  once  the  conclusion,  or  rather,  the  conchision 
as  he  would  see  it.  lie  is  like  an  architect  who 
can  conjure  up  the  picture  of  the  completed  edi- 
(iec, — harmonious,  perfectly  proportioned,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
to  he  pul,  but  who  by  temperament  is  unable 
patiently  to  labor  nver  the  details,  to  work  out 
the  calculations  on  which  the  safety  of  the  struc- 


ture rests.  The  result  is  that  most  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  grand  buildings  have  never  advanced 
beyond  the  sketch-plan  sugc.  or  those  few  that 
he  bus  finished  were  found  quite  unsuitable  for 

occupancy. 

Tbc  Birmini^haiTi  Post  insists  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  a  despot  nu  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  or  German  would  tulcratc. 

It  is  reserved  to-day  for  the  froedoin-loving 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  submit  to  the 
directive  genius  of  the  enlightened  de.'.pot  with 
more  complacency  than  any  other  people ;  for 
even  in  Germany  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to 
restrict  tlie  authority  of  the  ruler.  .  .  .  To- 
day it  is  as  hard  to  realize  that  he  was  ever  a 
politician  of  comparative  obscurity  as  it  is  to 
think  that  he  will  consent  to  drop  b.ick  into  the 
shade  and  watch  other  men  control  the  policies 
he  has  inaugurated. 

The   Aberdeen   Free   Press   blames    Mr. 

Roosevelt  for  huntinn  ros  leaks  with  a  lijihted 
candle.  It  also  reproaches  him  for  rctirinK 
from  pubh'c  gaze  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion' 
of  fighting  Congress  and  shooting  lions. 

'!'o  be  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord " 
may  in  the  case  i>f  Nimrod  have  been  a  pardon- 
able enough  ambition,  but  from  .i  ndcr  of  men 
and  a  leader  of  humanitarian  causes  we,  in  these 
d.nys  of  rjiHghten ment  and  sweeter  m.inners, 
might  reasonably  expect  something  hieher  than 
a  lapse  into  the  ways  of  primitive  barbarism. 


JUGGLING  WITH  THE  TARIFF. 


'T'HE  difficulties  that  stnnd  in  the  way  of 
making  a  good  tariff  bill  have  seldom 
been  more  forcefully  and  clearly  set  forth 
than  by  Miss  Ida  \I.  Tarbell  in  the  Jmtri- 
tan  Magazine  for  April.  The  man  in  the 
street  assumes  that  it  is  Congress  that  makes 
a  tariff  bill;  but,  writes  Miss  Tarbell, 
"  there  is  a  body  of  citizens  in  the  country 
who  think  differently.  They  are  those  in 
whose  interests  the  biH  is  principally  made." 
She  cites  several  illustrative  cases.  The  late 
Joseph  Wharton,  the  iron  master,  steel 
master,  and  nickel  king,  said  to  Miss  Tar- 
bell herself:  "  I  wrote  the  bill  of  1870."  In 
1894  Mr.  Havemeycr  told  Mr.  David  A. 
WcILs:  "  Three  men  will  make  the  next  tar- 
iff bill,  not  one  of  them  a  member  of  Con- 
gress." And  he  was  right.  At  a  conference 
cf  New  York  merchants  and  importers,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Lippitt,  of  Rhode  Island,  referring  to 
a  change  in  appraLsemcnt  of  certain  cotton 
goods,  said  in  substance;  "  When  Congress 
adopted  that  paragraph  it  meant  to  put  on 
these  goods  the  duty  which  has  been  enforced 
until  now.  I  know  this  to  be  so,  for  I 
wrote  the  paragraph.    .    .    .    Miss  Tarbell 


thinks  it  probable  that "  in  spite  of  all  the 
signs  to  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of 
Wool  and  woolen,  of  iron  and  steel  and  sugar 
**  will  control  the  bill  of  1 909." 

The  great  tariff  agitations  of  the  last  half- 
century  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
"  nine-tenths  of  the  people  have  stood  only 
for  such  duties  as  would  produce  needed 
revenue  and  would  give  industries  which 
were  trying  to  prove  their  ability  to  e,\ist  in 
the  United  States  protection  through  a  limited 
period."  The  people,  however,  "  have  never 
had  such  duties,  and  on  most  articles  they  are 
farther  from  getting  them  than  they  were 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War."  As  an  in- 
stance "  the  bewildering  wool  schedule  "  is 
cited. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  cheaper  grades  of  wool 
came  in  free  and  there  was  a  uniform  24  per 
cent,  duty  on  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 
But  to-day  wool  Iwars  a  duly  of  1 1  cents  a 
pound,  while  wools  and  wor-i^lcds,  blankets  and 
clothing  Iwar  duties  graded  down   from  1.14.97 

Ker  cent-  on  the  cheap  worsted  the  poor  man 
uys  to  04.^2  per  cent,  on  the  superior  article 
of  the  rich  man.  Woolen  blankets  l«rar  a  duty 
of  165.42  per  cent,  on  those  of  the  poor;  71.3  on 
those  of  the  rich. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH, 
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Miss  Tarbell  denounces  in  scathing  tenns 
the  bill  of  1883,  than  which  "  there  has  not 
been  a  more  hateful  piece  of  legislation  in  our 
times."  President  Arthur  appointed  a  com- 
mission of  nine  members,  which  included  rep- 
resentatives of  .four  highly  organized  l-ich  and 
politically  powerful  industries, — wool,  wool- 
en manufactures,  sugar,  iron  and  steel. 

The  commission  declared'  for  a  general  20  per 
cent,  reduction.  It  looked  at  the  opening  of 
Congress  as  if  this  might  be  granted,  but  it  was 
not,  for  no  sooner  was  Congress  at  work  on  the 
bill  than  Washington  became  the  center  of  one 
of  the  most  amazing  lobbies  the  country  has 
ever  seen.  .  .  .  The  making  and  adopting  of 
the  schedules  became  a  terrific  scramble  to  get 
for  constituents  what  each  demanded.  The  re- 
sult of  the  raid  of  business  men  on  Congress  in 
1883  was  probably  the  worst  tariff  bill  ever 
made, — a  conglomeration  of  unequal  duties  il- 
lustrating no  principle  but  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers, "  Get  all  you  can."  It  showed  conchi^ 
sively  that  the  business  man,  not  the  Congress- 
man, was  fixing  duties. 

Discussing  the  question  "  Who  gets  the 
duty?  "  Miss  Tarbell  quotes  an  extract  from 
the  evidence  of  Roger  Q.  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1886. 
Mr.  Mills  said: 

I  find  in  this  report  one  pair  of  five-pound 
blankets.  The  whole  cost  as  stated  by  the  man- 
ufacturer is  $2.51.  The  labor  cost  is  35  cents. 
The  tariff  is  $1.90.  Now  here  is  ^1.55  in  this 
tariff  over  and  above  the  entire  labor  cost  of 
these  blankets.  .  .  .  Here  is  one  yard  of  flan- 
nel weighing  four  ounces ;  it  cost  18  cents,  of 
which  the  laborer  got  3  cents;  the  tariff  on  it  is 
8  cents.  How  is  it  that  the  whole  8  cents  did 
not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  laborer?  .  .  . 
None  of  these  tariffs  go  to  the  laborer.  They 
cannot  pass  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers. 
This  "  great  American  system  "  that  is  intended 
to  secure  high  wages  for  our  laborers  is  so 
perverted  that  all  its  beneficence  intended  for 
the  poor  workingman  stops  in  the  pockets  of  his 
employer.     ...  * 


High  duties  have  hid  two  serious  results, 
of  which  one  is  the  revenue. 

Every  one  remembers  the  gigantic  and  alarm- 
ing surplus  which  piled  up  in  the  8o's.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  chief  argument  for  drastic  down- 
ward revision  was  that  we  were  collecting  far 
greater  taxation  than  we  needed.  It  was  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  jugglery  that  had  gone 
on  over  facts  and  logic  that  purely  quack  reme- 
dies should  be  suggested  for  dealing  with  the 
evil.  The  most  eminent  because  of  its  source 
was  that  of  James  G.  Blaine.  In  his  reply  to 
Grover  Cleveland's  tariff  message  in  1886,  Mr. 
Blaine  said  substantially :  "  Do  not  attempt  to 
reduce  the  surplus;  use  the  money  to  fortify 
the  cities,  and  when  the  cities  are  all  fortified 
divide  it  among  the  States  to  reduce  taxation !  " 
A  flood  of  suggestions  for  disposing  of  the 
money  followed.  ,  .  .  The  Chicago  Convention 
of  1888  declared  for  frc#  "  whiskey."  .  .  . 
'"  I  am  for  free  blankets,"  said  Mr.  Carlisle. 

The  other  serious  result  of  the  high  tar- 
iff has  been  the  multiplication  of  trusts. 
Moody's  "  Truth  About  the  Trusts  "  ( 1904) 
gave  a  list  of  eighty-six  "  lesser  "  industries 
working  under  trust  agreements.  Of  these, 
sixty-nine  were  formed  since  the  Dingley  bill 
went  into  operation.  In  a  large  number  the 
chief  element  of  monopoly  noted  by  Mr. 
Moody  was  the  tariff  advantage.  Is  it  ra- 
tional, asks  Miss  Tarbell, 

to  expect  anything  but  barter,  trickery,  log-roll- 
ing, quackery,  juggling  with  the  definition  of 
protection,  shifting  of  argument,  and  evasion  of 
facts  so  long  as  Congress  makes  its  bills  as  it  is 
doing  now?  Is  the  method  employed  anything 
but  an  invitation  to  these  vicious  practices  ?  .  .  . 
Mr.  Taft  is  right.  What  is  wanted  in  making 
the  present  bill  is  evidence, — evidence  of  the 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  gathered 
not  by  the  interested,  but  by  the  disinterested, 
not  by  clerks  but  by  experts.  When  provision 
has  been  made  for  obtaining  that,  the  first  step 
toward  putting  an  end  to  the  present  tariff  jug- 
gling will  have  been  taken. 


FOREST  TAXATION,  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE. 


JT  has  been  justly  remarked  that  of  all  the 
country's  natural  resources  the  forests 
have  been  the  most  shamefully  abused.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  the  past  half-century 
nearly  a  million  square  miles  of  our  forests 
have  been  cut  away;  and  if  the  deforestation 
continues  at  the  present  rate  a  timber  famine 
is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  no  distant 
future.  Well  might  Mr.  Roosevelt  say,  in 
his  letter  to  the  State  governors  and  repre- 
sentative citizens  inviting  them  to  a  meeting 
at  the  White  House  in  May  of  last  year: 
There  is  no  other  question  now  before  the 


nation  of  equal  gravity  with  the  question  of  the 
conservation  of  our  national  resources,  and  it 
is  the  plain  duty  of  us  who,  for  the  moment,  are 
responsible  ...  so  to  handle  the  great 
sources  of  our  prosperity  as  not  to  destroy  in 
advance  all  hope  of  the  prosperity  of  our  de- 
scendants. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts  in  behalf  of  for- 
estry are  well  known  and  should  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  the  nation.  The  Gov- 
ernment Forest  Service,  with  Mr.  GiflEord 
Pinchot  at  its  head,  not  only  administers 
more  than  160,000,000  acres  of  national 
forests,  but  co-operates  with  the  owners  of 
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nrivaic  forest  lands  ako.     As  it  is  on  these  methods  of  taxation  a  !ica\-y  handicap. 

I— J,    .h^*    »k-    „««.—,►    »«n»i-».. «;»:..£    tnr  Ii  "as  '•*"'  shown  thai  the  general  property 

lands    that    the    greatest    opportunities    for  ,;,^,  ^thctly  enforced,  is  capable  of  takiUgawaJ 

waste  occur,  it  is  obvious  that  every  induce-  ^^  i^^^^  pan  of  ihe  income  of  the  forest.     It 

ment    for    their     replenishment    should    be  may  be  objected  that   in  practice  the  general      . 

offered.      According   to    Prof.    Fred    Rogers  property  lax  is  not  strictly  enforced.     Forests^ 

T'  •    1,-i  I      (  .\.     r»  »^»«.»»  „(  !.',.«„„„,:«  af*^  aciually  not  laxcd  on  their  true  value,  ana  ^| 

Pairchid.of  the  Department  of  l-<-0' onV"'  this    fact   should    have    Wen    recognized   in    the" 

Yale  University-,  and  expert  in   the   United  examples   given   above.     The   answer   is.    first. 

States  Forest  Service,  it  is  safe  to  say  "  that  that  it  has  already  been  recognized  by  using  a 

wc  can  never  expect  to  sec  the  general  prac-  »at  rate  of  i  per  cent.,  which  is  e<imvalcnt  to 

„•«  of  forcry  by  private  owners  under  our  '::::^ff':::,;:t^:;:^ :::!::,-,^'^  ^^'^^ 

present  sj-stcm  of  taxation.       Writing  in  the  lustratctl  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  all,  or  even  in 

YaJe  Review  he  says:  the  majority  of  cases,  this  docs  not  relieve  the 

situation  very  much.     The  mere  chance  that   it 

The   general   property    tax    provides    for    the  may  occur  in  any  given  case  would  be  enough  ^J 

assessment  of   all   wcallli    (barring  certain   ex-  iq    frtglitcn    the    investor.  ^M 

einptions)    at    its    full    market    value,    the    lax  ^H 

being  then  determined  as  a  certain  fraction  of        rnvestment  is  more  effectually  discouraged 

the  assessed  valuaiinn.     As  applied  to  timber-  by   uncertainty   as   to   future  costs   than    by 

lands   this  means  tht  annual  taxation,  at  .he.r  ^    .^^ing  else:  and  if  to  the  inevitable  risks 
actual  market  value,  or  land  and  trees,    binctiy  ,  j-  k  •  < 

enforced,  according  to  the  plain   letter  of  the  attendant  upon  forestry     wc  add  uncertainty  _ 

law,   such  taxation   cannot   Jail  to  put   an  ex-  as  to  what  the  taxes  are  going  to  be,  wc  can- H 

cessive  burden  upon   forest  invcsimcnts.  not  blame  investors  for  hesitating  to  embark 

To  illustrate  how  heavy  this  burden  may  on   an   enterprise   which   may   have  to   pay 

be,   Professor  Faircliild   presents  the  follow-  taxes  fift>-  years  before  the  returns  begin  to^ 

ing  table,  based  upon  an  example  furnished  come  in."  H 

by  the   New    Hampshire   Forestr)'  Conimis-        That  timherlands  should  be  granted  some 

sion,  the  fiftieth  year  being  the  most  profit-  relief  from  the  general  property  tax  is  tacitly 

able  one  for  cutting  timber:  admitted   in   the  concessions  given   to  suchj 

Case       Cnw       Cff^o      Case  '*"*^*  '"  tivclve  of  our  States,  including  all 

I-  H.        Ill        IV.  of  the  New  England  States,  such  concessions! 

Rotation    rierlod....  ROvn*.     .Vl  vn.     I'M]  vis.    r>0  ym.     ■    •        ■        i.       l  i  l  cI 

vaiiieTr  iiimi>cr...»i8iJ.oo  *i8(i.oo  »ittif.wi  »i«6.<M»  being  in  the  shape  of  exemptions,  rebates  oV 

'  'Xtlns  r ! . . ."'     7.»>o       7.00        ...       7.00  P»^t  «f  }^^  taxes,  and  bounties ;  but  none  of  i 

c.mi    of    piiiDtins.  these  schemes  has,  m  the  opmion  or  rrotcssor 

NvT'tX"":';::;  .5S:?3    iSs:?S    is^..^.    iSIS  Fairchild.  touched  the  real  problem  of  for«t  _ 

KilKt-lrilloii    value..      1U.3S        lO.UtE        18.0U        10.30  taxaiiOH.  ^1 

'*"^,  - »0-OT        a.W       18  r»      10.M        jij^jp  ,a^s  j^rp  hased  on  no  sound  principles  ■ 

A.-*niJ!d     tai'ci"«o  a  -«  cither  of  forestry  or  of  finance.    It  is  not  lo  beM 

land j'-*0.iu     »H).47     ?S7.W    t-tl.M  inferred,  however,  that  the  failure  of  these  laws  ■ 

Afcr««]     tiixfjt     on  H,  produce   important   results  is   wholly  due  to  ■ 

ywTn. I    *!"f . . *      2^.^«      2l.4«      2l.4«      4^.02  ihc  defects  just  described.     It  is  very  doubtful   « 

Totnl  tmoii 43.40      Sl.n>l      au.in      84.80  whether  any  law  of   this  character,  no  matter 

Wi-  c^ni.   ot   t»xe*  how  .scientifically  drawn  and  administered,  short 

lonn  IneoniB...  .W  20  31  78  ^^^   ^   complele    exemption   of   growing    timber. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  tax  can  have  any  great  influence  on   forests  and      , 

ranges  from  29  per  cent,  to  78  per  cent,  of  forestry.  ^ 

the  net  income.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  how-        Replying  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  " 

ever,  forests  "are  not  taxed  so  heavily  as  principles  on   which  a  scientific   system   of 

this  in  the  United  States  lo-day."    Nevcrthc-  forest  taxation  should  be  based?  "  Professor: 

less,  it  is  Fairchild  says: 

only    because    the     general     property    tax    lias  It  may  he  assumed,  without  much  d.inRcr  of' 

not    been    effectively    administered    that    it    has  controversy,    that    taxation     should    be    appor-^ 

not    yet    been     responsible     for    more     Mrrious  tionni  accordinfi  to  ability  usi  measured  hy  in-i 

resuhs.    It  is  only  because  the  American  him-  come.     In  applying  this  principle,  (axes  may  bej 

bermen    have    so    far    h-id    no    particular    dc-  levied  either  on  the  actual  income  when  it  ac- 

sirc  to  practice  forestrj-  that  our  tax  system  is  cnies  or  on  the  capital  value  of  the  income.    If 

not  yet   open  to  the  charge  of  preveniing  Ihe  the  rates  of  the  income  tax  and  the  capital  tax 

practice  of  forestry.     So  far  wc  have  been  ex-  hear  the  proper  relation  to  each  other,  the  re- 

floiting  onr   forests  with  little  regard   for  the  sull$  will  be  identical.     For  example,  if  the  in- 

uturc.     But    (he   present    methmis  cannot   last  lerest  rate  is  5  per  cent.,  an  income  tax  of  20 

much   longer.     Before  long   we  shall   have  to  per  cent  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  capital  tax 

practice  forestry.    And  whenever  we  are  ready  of  r  per  cent.,  provided  the  business  is  earning 

to   seriously   undertake   it,    wc   shall    find   our  a  regular  annual  income. 
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In  the  case  of  forests,  we  may  have  either  an 
income  tax  on  the  yield  whenever  any  timber  is 
cut  or  a  capital  tax  on  the  "  expectation  value  " 
of  the  forest  based  upon  al!  its  future  expected 
incomes  and  expenditures.  .  .  .  Obviously 
the  tax  on  yield  when  cut  may  be  applied 
to  any  forest,  whatever  the  system  of  manage- 
ment, or  even  where  no  systematic  management 
is  employed.  This  method  simply  takes  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  yield  whenever  any  timber  is 
cut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  on  expecta- 
tion value  is  more  complicated.  It  requires  the 
calculation  of  present  value  based  on  all  future 
expected  incomes  and  expenses.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  forest  with  irregular  yield  it  is  im- 
possible to  apply  this  method  at  all,  for  there  is 
no  way  of  calculating  the  expectation  value. 

Besides  the  question  of  the  rate  of  interest 
to  be  adopted  in  the  calculation  of  expectant 
value,  there  is  the  question  of  risk. 

.■Ml  forest  investments  are  decidedly  uncer- 
tain on  account  of  the  risk  of  fire  and  other 
losses.  In  the  case  of  the  tax  on  expectation 
value     .     .     .     this   risk   should   be   taken   into 


account  in  determining  the  rate  of  interest.  But 
no  one  can  accurately  estimate  the  degree  of 
risk,  and  even  if  this  were  possible,  no  allow- 
ance in  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  able  to 
prevent  serious  injustice  being  done  in  individ- 
ual cases.  A  forest  owner  may  have  been  pay- 
ing taxes  for  fifty  years,  only  to  see  the  yield 
at  last  wiped  out  by  fire. 

The  element  of  risk  is  eliminated  in  the 
tax  on  yield.  Further,  the  tax  on  yield 
avoids  the  necessity  of  estimating  future 
prices  of  timber.     Then,  again, 

In  certain  cases  the  tax  on  expectation  value 
might  lead  to  premature  cutting.  If  an  owner 
became  financially  embarrassed,  so  that  the 
payment  of  his  annual  tax  became  a  matter  of 
difficulty,  he  might  be  led  to  cut  immature  tim- 
ber to  get  money  to  pay  his  taxes.  The  lax  on 
yield  would  not  have  this  influence. 

Thus  *'  both  on  theoretical  and  practical 
grounds  the  superiority  of  the  tax  on  yield 
is  established  beyond  question." 


THE  WEAK  POINTS  IN  SOME   EUROPEAN  ARMIES. 


p^VER  since  the  defeat  of  Russia's  armies 
by  the  Generals  of  Japan  there  has 
been  much  heart-searching,  on  the  part  of 
European  military  critics,  in  the  matter  of 
European  armies  and  their  fitness  for  the 
stern  test  of  real  war.  Particularly  severe 
have  been  the  strictures  passed  on  the  French 
and  German  military  organizations  by  men 
of  their  own  nationality. 

The  strictures  made  by  General  Lacfoix, 
"director"  of  last  autumn's  great  French 
army  maneuvers,  upon  certain  serious  defects 
which  they  betrayed,  has  caused  an  anony- 
mous senator  and  ex-military  officer  to  en- 
large upon  the  subject  in  the  Grande  Revue 
(Paris).  How  is  it,  he  asks,  that  such  grave 
lack  of  instruction  exists  in  the  army?  Is  it 
owing  to  the  legal  limitation  of  the  period  of 
service  ?  No,  he  replies,  for  the  French  sol- 
diers contrive  to  acquire  some  of  the  highest 
military  qualities  in  their  two  years'  period 
with  the  colors;  they  are  w^ell  disciplined, 
enthusiastic,  hardy,  they  drill  correctly,  and 
can  always  adapt  themselves  to  any  local  or 
climatic  conditions. 

But  they  are  not  practically  trained  to  fight 
because  most  frequently  the  scene  of  their  exer- 
cises is  the  barrack  square,  because  the  varied 
ground  that  ought  to  be  the  rule  is  the  excep- 
tion. Our  infantry  is  not  up  to  the  proper 
standard,  for  two  reasons:  (i)  it  does  not  dis- 
pose of  enough  instruction  camps,  and  (2)  it  is 
not  commanded  with  efficiency  and  assiduity. 
We  have  some  generals,  too  happy  after  win- 


ning their  stars  to  care  any  more  about  field 
maneuvers, — if.*  indeed,  they  ever  did  care  about 
them.  We  have  others,  more  numerous,  who 
could  do  good  work  with  their  troops,  but  who 
unfortunately  are  hindered  by  local  or  personal 
reasons,  by  the  want  of  suitable  territory  near 
the  garrison,  by  administrative  details  consum- 
ing much  time,  by  all  kinds  of  sundry  duties 
that  prevent  them  from  getting  all  their  troops 
together  and  making  them  practice  as  a  unit. 
And  then  we  have  a  certain  number  of  tired 
generals,  no  longer  physically  fit  to  command 
troops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  yet  scandalously 
allowed  to  keep  their  posts  through  an  unpar- 
donable system  of  comradeship.  Last  year  some 
members  of  Parliament  who  were  ex-officers, 
myself  included,  publicly  complained  of  the 
notorious  incompetency  of  a  few  important 
chiefs,  .  .  .  the  Superior  Council  of  War, 
after  an  investigation  from  sentimental  motives 
superannuating  only  one  general  out  of  the 
three.  .  .  .  Apart  from  grand  maneuvers, 
how  many  brigade  leaders  have  personally  taken 
out  their  two  regiments  for  a  smgle  day  in  the 
year?  How  many  generals  of  division  have 
ever  commanded  their  division?  How  many 
heads  of  the  army  corps  belonging  to  the  reserve 
have  even  once  seen  all  their  men  assembled 
under  their  orders? 

What  applies  to  the  generals  and  their 
staffs  also  applies  to  regimental  officers.  The 
time  of  these  is  too  much  absorbed  by  office 
routine,  accounts,  and  reports ;  they  have  too 
much  writing  to  do,  and,  besides,  they  suffer 
from  the  aforesaid  lack  of  opportunity  to 
practice  with  their  companies  or  battalions 
on  such  territory  as  would  give  them  real 
preparation  for  war.  Apd  the  same  want  of 
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experience  runs  throuRh  all  the  lower  ranks, 
down  to  the  private  soldier  himself. 

To  these  unsatisfactory  conditions  musr  be 
added    the   slow    promotion    in    the    French 
ami)%  meaning  a  correspondingly  slow  in- 
crease of  pay. 
Rtffld  Rastrlotlon  of  Paraonat  Liberty. 

According  to  a  contribution  to  the  Journal 
des  Sdences  MUitahrs  (Paris),  the  French 
officer  has  further  causes  for  being  dissatis- 
fied, since, 

In  a  country  where  the  law  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Kline  for  all,  there  lives  a  large  class  of  peo- 
ple despotically  subjected  to  absurd  traditions. 
At  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  of  age.  tlie  mililary 
officer  is  nothing  but  a  minor  under  tutelage. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  sort  of  select  pariah.  Ihe  prisoner 
of  his  dress.  He  has  no  private  life.  .  .  ,  He 
has  no  riglit  to  affirm,  by  voting,  his  political 
and  religious  convictions.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  think  alotid.  1  mean,  to  write  f'lr  publication. 
He  is  detiied  the  most  sacred  right  of  all, — that 
of  marrying  whom  he  chooses. 

Briefly  stated,  when  a  French  officer 
wishes  to  take  unto  himself  a  nifc,  he  must 
get  the  consent  of  the  military  authorities. 
They  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  wom- 
an's character,  social  standing,  fortune,  repu- 
tation, and  decide  whether  the  Applicant  may 
marry  or  not.  Disobedience  may  entail  pen- 
alties ranging  from  a  reprimand  or  a  month's 
arrest  to  stoppage  of  promotion,  or  expulsion 
from  the  army.  Adverse  decision  is  in  many 
cases  influenced  by  pett>'  local  gossip,  devoid 
of  foundation  or  by  some  prejudice,  whim,  or 
piece  of  stupidity  even.  A  young  officer 
wants  to  marr}'  a  seamstress,  for  instance, 
■who  has  been  earning  an  honorable  living. 
Hut  how  shocking  if  the  ladies  of  the  garri- 
son should  have  to  associate  with  such  a  com- 
mon person!  Or  an  ardent  lieutenant  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  gj'rl,  been  carried  away 
by  his  emotions,  and  made  her  a  mother; 
then,  wishing  to  '*  regularize  "  her  position 
and  legitimize  the  child,  he  asks  for  sanction 
TO  marry  this  girl, — which  audacious  request 
is  promptly  refused  in  the  name  of  decency 
and  propriety.  Thus,  concludes  this  writer, 
the  French  officer  not  only  has  to  forego  the 
exercise  of  some  ordinary  civil  rights,  but  is 
encouraged  to  gratif>'  his  passions  in  clan- 
destine amours,  which  through  their  promis- 
cuity and  sccrec7,  if  for  no  other  reasons, 
must  damage  his  moral  value  as  a  man. 

Unenviable  status  of  theOerman  Infantry 
Officar. 

In  Germany  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
disinclination  to  serve  as  infantrj'  officTr,  and 
upon    this   matter   the    Berlin    weekly,    the 


Gegenwari,  has  recently  published  some  in- 
formative comment.  The  chief  objection  to 
an  infantry  career  '\%  assumed  to  be  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  officers  arc  pensioned  off  at  an 
early  age,  statistics  showing  that  the  average 
time  of  retirement  is  at  forty-seven  or  forty- 
tight,  with  the  rank  of  major.  The  infantry 
officer  receives  less  pay  than  either  the  caval- 
ryman or  the  engineer,  and  the  latter  has  the 
especial  advantage  over  him  that  after  super- 
annuation he  is  equipped  to  go  on  earning  a 
competence  in  civil  life  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  his  technical  knowledge.  It  has  been 
set  forth,  with  more  or  less  correctness,  thaH 
financially  an  infantry  captain  of  the  firsH 
class  is  not  so  well  off  ,is  a  district  judge. 
The  captain,  by  the  time  he  is  seventy-,  and 
has  received  twcnt)'-five  years'  active  service 
pay  and  twenty-five  years'  pension,  h, 
earned  profcwionally  altogether  about  $13 
000  less  than  the  district  judge.  All 
M'hich  considerations  taken  together  a 
scarcely  calculated  to  farm  an  allureme 
for  service  in  the  infantry  branch  of  t 
German  army. 
Weak  Point*  of  the  Turk  aa  a  Soldier. 
In  the  Rh'ista  d'ttalia  (Rome)  a  major- 
general  writes  on  the  Turkish  army  and  its 
faults.  We  quote  a  significant  paragraph 
from  this  article: 


The  bravery  of  the  Turkish  soldier  i.s 
vfind  dispute.  In  the  latitude  of  Rome  or  Cn: 
the  Turk  remains  a  man  of  the  north.  Com 
pared  to  the  diincsu,  Persians,  Arabs.  Greck.s. 
all  r>f  ihcm  nations  with  kctncr  and  more  pro- 
ductive minds,  the  Turks,  with  their  silence  and 
their  stolidity,— betokeninR  ignorance, — are  how- 
ever imbued  by  a  sense  of  obedience,  order,  regu- 
larity, and  hence  nf  discipline,  which  makes 
them  marvelous  soldiers  in  the  old  acceptation 
of  ilie  >vord.  The  Turk's  valor  is  derived  from 
absolute  unconsciousness  of  danger;  in  his  blind- 
ness lie  resembles  the  lion,  with  its  unbounded 
daring.  Islamisai  has  merely  had  tlie  effect  of 
strengthening  his  warlike  spirit,  impelling  him 
lo  the  boldest  and  fiercest  demonstratiVms  there- 
of in  iKittles  against  the  intidcl.  for  death  in  one 
of  those  battles  appi-ars  to  him  as  the  Rlor>'  of 
martjrdom.  But  the  Turk's  intrepidity  dimin- 
ishes when  he  has  to  light  his  Albanian  or  Arab 
coroliKioni^lt  who  may  be  revolting  against  the 
aulhnrity  of  the  Sultan,  which  riften  happens. 
The  remaining  troops  comptising  the  army  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  equal  the  Turk.s  in  point  of 
military  (jualilics;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  non-Luropeans  are  less  loyal  to  the  Sultan. 
while  the  Albanians.  Kurds,  and  Circassians,  if 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  steadfastness  .-iiid  disci- 
pline of  the  Turks,  arc  more  intelligent  and 
therefore  m'»re  immediately  responsive  On  the 
whole,  taking  into  account  the  preponderance  of 
the  Turkish  element,  the  Oltoinan  army  would 
represent  an  imposing  force  had  it  not  been 
tainted  with  internal  dU. 
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THE   INTERESTING   DAUGHTERS  OF  THE    RUSSIAN   CZAR. 


A     BRIGHT,   rhatty  paper  on 

the  characrcrs  and  acann- 
plUhmrnrs  of  rhc  four  princesses 
of  the  Russian  imperial  court  ap- 
pears in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gtri's 
Otin  Paper.  It  is  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Eagar,  who,  tor  some  years, 
was  governess  to  the  quarTctte  of 
grand -tluchcsses.  Miss  Eafjar  says 
that  Olga  is  the  tnost  intrllccnial. 
When  she  was  four  years  old  she 
learned  Knglish  and  the  niulripli- 
cation  table,  before  sh«  learned 
Russian.  To  teach  her  the  latter 
language,  an  aged  Archbishop  was 
engaged.  He  came  to  the  gover- 
ness exclaiming,  "  The  dear  child 
is  inspired.  I  wanted  to  teach  her 
the  multiplication  table,  and  jiidne 
my  surprise  when  I  found  that  she 
knev*'  it  already!  "  The  gover- 
ness explained  the  natural  origin 
of  her  proficiency. 

When  five  years  old  Princess 
Tatinna  had  a  long  illness  and  was 
ordered  to  take  beef  juice.  This 
jhe  declineil  to  do.  She  askcil  who 
made  it,  'J*he  governe*s  inf<]rnK"d 
her  it  was  the  coolt,  and.  learning 
that  it  would  give  ihe  cook  great 
pleasure  if  she  would  take  the 
juice  that  he  had  made,  (he  Prin- 
cess had  him  sent  for.  He  had  to 
confess  that  it  was  one  of  the 
young  cooks  that  had  made  (his 
beef  juice.  He  accordingly  was 
summoned,  and.  "  Little  cook," 
she  said,  "  you  made  me  this  juice. 
Well,  stand  there  and  sec  me  drink 
it."  She  did  so,  and  gave  him  the 
empty  cup  and  let  him  go.  The 
eovemcss  told  her  it  was  very 
naughty  to  give  so  much  trouble. 
The  child  replied:  "  Vou  said  it 
would  give  him  pleasure  if  I  drank 
it." 

Ana<;tasi3,  the  fourth,  is  said  to 
be  the  cleverest  uf  them  all.  At 
two  years  and  eight  months  she 
fr.ime-knitted  two  mufHers  for  the 
soldiers.  She  calculates  results  i-i 
a  somewhat  amusmg  "  ay.  Being 
forbidden  to  jump  off  the  table 
on  threat  of  punishment,  she 
climbed  on  the  table.  The  gov- 
erness    promptly    took    her    off 


TUE  CZAKS   CHOiWEN. 
(At  tbo  f"ul  Ifl  tbeCsar«Tltfb.  amluhitvn  liUn,  lu  iincnmli 
order  of   ■«>>.   arc   tlio   Unod   l>u<:licucs   AosaluUi,    Mat 
I'slUna.  nnd  OlfftJ 
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and    ricd  her   in  a  chair.     She   was   vcn-  Rovcmess,    was    more    remarkaUc    for    her 

downcast,  and  said :  "  It's  better  to  dtmb  goodness  than  anything  else.  She  aUo  learned 

on    the    table    and    jump    off    and    [^t    a  very  quicklj.    She  has  the  Royal  memory  for 

little   slap,    ttian    not    to   climb   and    jump;  faces.     She  has  a  great  determination,   and 

but  it's  better  not  to  cHmb  and  jump  than  lo  carries  thruugh  whatever  she  begins.     Of  all 

be  tied  in  a  chair."    Princess  Maria,  says  the  the  diildren  die  is  the  Emperor's  favorite 


PEKSIA  IN  EXTKKMIS. 


r)R.  E.  J.  DILLON,  whose  monlhly  sum- 
maries of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  are  always  instructive  as 
well  as  interesting,  is  no  alarmist,  nor  is  he 
given   to  pessimism.     When,    therefore,   he 


arbitrary  bway  of  a  sbort-stghted.  unscriiptilous 
swashbuckler  like  Mohammed  AH  will  no  longer 
bf  brooked  b>'  his  subjecls.  And  at  this  no  one 
will  re[nne.  Whatever  else  may  happen,  that 
ordeal  must  be  spared  them.  But  the  only  al- 
ternative to  absolute  monarchy  is  one  In  which 


*.,-»L,-  ^(  •'  ti,.  ™..,-,«l   .^....^1..-;,  ^(  p.m.''.  "  the  ruler  s  prerogatives  are  limited  by  law  and 

sp«ks  of      the  general  paralysis  of  Persia,  ^^^  p^ples  share  in  the  government  is  bounded 

as  he  does  in  the  March  issue  of  that  maga-  unly  by  the  power  of  ihc  Crown.    But  to  the 

z.ine,  one  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  things  proper  working  of  this  kintl  of  state  machinery 


ere  in  a  bad  way  with  the  Iranians.    From 
his  description  of  them  it  would  seem,  in- 

Ideed,  that  they  could  hardly  be  worse.     He 
»ays: 
The  present  stale  of  Persia  is  well-nigh  de$- 
jjefalc.    The  uiifortiinale  peopU-  liavp  no  govcrn- 
inent,  the  Ministers  wield  no  power,  the  slate 
commands  no  army,  the  Shah  is  devoid  of  sub- 
jects the  cities  and  towns  arc  left  without  sulH- 
cicnt  police,  the  soldiers  lack  ammiinitiun  and 
pay.  law  Is  continually  disregarded,  crime  goes 
unpunished,  the  property  and   life  of  the   in- 
dividual are  at  the  mercy  of  political  adventurers 
or  Moixithtrsty  bandits,  and  anarchy  comes  as 
""near  to    realization   ai   i>  c'iiii(talilile    with    the 
existrncp     of     a     loosely     jointed     community 
'formed  of  the  mcmlicrs  of  a  once  highly  civil- 
Eiiced  branch  <if  the  human  nee.     I'ersia's  iiide- 
idcnce  and  integrity  are  at  the  mercy  of  licr 
tighbors.   for  she  is  powcrlc-ss  to  protect  her 
lironliers    from    foreign  inva-sion  or  to  defend 
fhcT  iKuple  from  internal  or  external  attack. 


certain  qualities  in  the  leaders  of  (he  nation  are 
essential,  such  as  zeal  for  the  public  weal,  pri- 
vate integrity,  political  moderation,  and  stnul- 
faslness  of  purpose.  And  for  signs  of  these  in 
the  men  who  are  daily  thrust  in  the  forefront  of 
Persian  politics  the  bystander  looks  in  vain. 

The  average  foreigner  is  unable  to  realixe 
what  Persian  life  I's  like  to-day.    Dr.  Dillon 

describes  it  as 

a  desert  of  misery,  with  a  few  green  oases  of 

Erospcrity  scattered  about,  a  hell  into  which  a 
azaru!>  drops  refreshing  water  now  and  again. 
J'Vir  ihe  masses,  who  are  solicitous  about  many 
things,  but  care  nothing  for  politics,  it  is  a  Iour- 
drawn-out  tragedy.  The  spectator  cannot  wai^ 
the  solemn  inanities  of  the  ruling  classes,  their 
cniply  reremrmies  and  meaningless  mummery, 
without  feeling  himself  in  a  gallery*  at  a  m.ns- 
ftiicradc. 

Meanwhile  the  King'uf  Kings  "  keeps  up 
all  the  traditions  of  the  court  with  scrupulous 
care."  At  the  reviews  of  his  troops  he  ap- 
pears in  his  pavilion  and  ascends  his  throne 
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As  a  matter  of  fact.  Persia  is  really  not 
ready  for  parliamentary  government.     Mis-  ,    ,     ,  , 

governed  for  thousands  of  years,  as  Persia  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  boom  of  cannon, 
has  been,  the  mufli-nerded  change  in  her  po-  "«  '"'fiht  have  been  Aerxes  or  Cambyses 
liiical  institutions  "ought  to  have  been  ush-  ^"  conscious  did  he  seem  ot  his  power  and 
ered  in  by  a  revolution  in  the  social  habits  of  8'°^-      ^  '«'  the  troops,  while 

some  few  of  the  regiments,  the  Bakhtiaris  for 
instance,  the  Luristaiiis  and  others,  were  well 
dressed,  well  equipped,  and  quite  ready  in  ap- 
pearance to  go  forth  and  do  battle,  the  majority 
were  bands  of  talterdenialiuns.  Many  had  their 
Hhre  feet  in  worn-out  slippers  and  could  not 
march  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  officer?  |  others 
were  fceblo  old  m«i.  who  could  hardly  hold  a 
rifle,  and  were  incapable  of  keeping  order  even 
.It  the  market.  The  explanation  given  of  the 
presence  of  these  andenls  among  the  ymnig  sol- 
diers was  thai  the  young  men,  beuig  strong,  were 
wm  to  till  the  land  while  the  old  onen  were 
dispatched  by  Ihc  village  to  serve  the  Shah  t 

According  to  the  Pcrsiamt  themselves,  tlicre 


the  people." 

Hut  time  pressed  and  the  cmiditions  could  not 
altered,  .^nd  as  things  now  stand  parlia^ 
nienUry  goveniincnt  seems  out  of  the  question, 
while  a  return  to  Abst>luli>m  would  be  fatal, 
and  the  elements  are  lacking  which  alone  emild 
eslalili»ih  a  form  adapted  to  Persian  needs  mid- 
way bclween  the  two.  It  in^y  l>c  objected  tlwt 
If  parliamentary  govcrnmcnl  be  suited  to  the 
Turks  and  Russians  it  cannot  l>e  vcr>'  harmful 
to  the  Persians.     And  as  an  abstract  thesis  ihiv 

[kroposilion  may  stand-  But  one  is  too  apt  to 
orgel  that  in  none  of  the  decisive  cliaracter- 
isiics  of  a  poliiical  community  docs  the  Per- 
sian people  resemble  the  Russians  ur  the  Turks, 


I 


At  the  .same  time  it  is  manifest  to  all  that  the    is  no  revolution,  but  only  what  they  term 


m 
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THK  JtUIN  OF  PEBSIAS  AlWICULTURE. 
irilet  at  grain  In  rniilab,  vrhlcb  caniifit  1>c  dlfii>OM>d  of  till  the   tax  rate,— fr«qiw>nlly  changed,— la  koown.) 


Shnotoot,  "topsy-turvydoin  or  chaos."  While 
other  nations  have  wun  their  liberty  ar  the 
risk  of  their  lives  and  with  the  expenditure 
of  much  blood, 

in  Persia  they  do  it  at  less  cost ;  they  gel  their 
pipes,  enter  a  furcign  l«^iion  or  a  hoi)-  mosouc, 
l.aii(l  sit  down  in  Besst.  or  iaiitliiary.  Thtre  tficy 
jare  iiiviolaWc.  They  then  draw  up  their  de- 
[itiands  and  hand  Ihcm  to  the  foreign  dtploniaiist 
[to  be  sent  to  ilie  S)i.ih.  Scvrral  thousands  of 
ithL-m  thus  found  sanciunry  in  tlic  ilriti>li  Mis- 
t«on  under  the  late  Sliah.  Mn/afcr-cil-Din,  and 
sjtt  nut"  the  rttiislituiioii. 

Bfsst  is  an  institution  on  the  lines  of  the 

Biblical  cities  of  refuge. 

Ilclilnr-i  whn  ranmt  and  debtors  who  will  not 
pay  arc  safe,  lliey  ,-ind  their  ni(iTn:y.  within  the 
ospitaWc  w.iIU  of  sanctuary.  At  the  present 
lomeut  the  <:x-LK'p«ty  Speaker  nf  the  Medjli*s. 
/ho  i:*  alsi.i  said  to  be-  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  country.  Kmin-Uss-Zarb.  is  safely  en- 
sconced wiiltin  the  precincts  of  the  Rvissi.in 
MisMOn.  l-'niiu  is  a  prosperous  merchant,  who 
\<f  alleged  to  owe.  and  hi  h:ive  the  desire  tn  ro 
on  owing,  ititf  Russian  Bank  about  4.000,000 
roubles.  It  is  said  tliat  Bcsst  .shields  the  delKor 
from  all  kinds  of  Miils.  civil  and  criminal,  .ind 
.eiiahlei^  him  quietly  to  sell  his  land  atid  housc:>, 
l*nd  finally  to  sliakc  the  dust  of  his  f.Mhertand 


irom  his  feet.  The  Con.stitulion  of  Persia, 
which  was  olKaincd  by  Bcssl  in  the  forcigii  mis- 
sion, is  now  beioK  fought  for  by  foreigners, 
mainly  Caucasians. 

Much  lijjht  is  thrown  on  the  method  nf 
action  of  the  revolutionists  by  a  telegram 
from  Resht.  dated  ijth  Febriiar\',  which  Dr. 

Dillon  prints: 

A  crowd  of  conspirators  aljout  200  strong,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  men  from  the  Caucasus,  entered 
Sitdar  Khooniayoou's  garden,  where  the  Gov- 
ernor, sus]>ectiiig  nniliing.  was  playing  cards. 
They  flung  a  bumh  at  htm.  killing  him  and  his 
partners  on  the  spnl.  After  that  ihe  crow<?  went 
twck  to  the  cily,  where  il  demolislied  Ihe  Gov- 
ernor's house,  (he  post  office,  the  telegraph  uffice, 
and  the  Ouirts  of  Justice  hy  means  of  hand 
hriuihs.  They  also  seized  the  Ar.«!eiial  and  the 
hovy  guns.  TJiey  promised  the  Russian  cou- 
>iil.  however,  that  they  would  respect  the  lives 
and  belongings  of  Russian  subjects,  and  also  the 
peaceful  natives. 

These  conspirators  tlien  promptly  souiitit 
sanctuary  in  the  Russian  Mission! 

.^iid  the  Shah?  Mis  Majesty  ordered  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  to  punish  the  revolutionists 
without  delay;  thercujion  the  War  Minister  dis- 
patched to  Kcsht  two  held  gimfi  u\\  nmles'  hncksl 
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THE  AMERICAN  RB^lEiy  OF  RE^fEU'S. 


On  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Russian  re-   carry  it  om  lo  good  purpose.   What  is  absolutely 

certain  is  that  neither  in  form  nor  in  spirit  will 
itiis  or  any  oilier  schi-me  I»e  agreed  to  which  is 
calculated  To  impair  the  integrity  of  the  kiiiKdotn 
as  that  iiilcRrily  was  uiulersioiKi  under  Muzafrr- 
ed-Din.  The  greatest  danger  which  lhc«:  pro- 
posals appear  to  involve  licti  in  the  loan.  If  the 
Sliah  receives  money  from  abroad,  it  is  urged, 
his  cause  will  Iritiinph,  and  the  Con^ttltitional- 
ists  will  Im'  worsted.    And,  whatever  Russia  may 


organization  scheme,  Dr.  Dillon  remarks: 

Russia  has  displayed  praisewonhy  self-con- 
trol, and  li  sinccroly  desirous  of  duing  the  Iwrst 
she  can  for  JVrsi.\  with  the  least  possible  dam- 
age to  her  own  interests.  And  more  than  this 
cannot  fairly  he  demanded  of  her.  Two  prin- 
ciples underlie  her  pre^^cnt  policy  in  Pcr&ia:  non- 
intervention, carried  to  the  uttermost  confines  of 


the  possible,  and  hearty  co-operation  with  Great    do.  Great  Britain  ought  not  lo  contribnte  to  lirint; 


Britain. 

The  reorganization  scheme  devised  by  M. 
T/volsky  wilt  imt  run  cminier  to  tlie^c  Iwu  fun- 
damentals. It  will  presumably  consist  of  a  hit- 
ter pill  for  the  Shah  in  the  shayie  uf  a  reftirui 
program,  and  of  gilding,  represented  by  a  loan. 
which  will  be  very  disiasteful  to  the  revolution- 
ists. For  without  money  both  parties  arc  like 
men  with  their  limbs  par.ily/ed,  and  the  revolu- 
tionists have  the  adviuuagc  of  getting  active 
timibaiants  from  ahroad.  In  lieu  of  forcible 
inter>*enlion  there  will  probably  be  earnest  ad- 
vice, and  perhaps  tlic  loan  of  admini^tr.Tinr-.  io 


.ibonr  ihc  iriumph  of  .-Absolutism.  .\f  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  m(jney.  if  advanced.— and  willi«iuC' 
money  reKeneralimi  is  incoiweivable. — will  be 
given  and  n^Knt  as  to  produce  the  very  opposite 
effect  .\nathcr  difficulty  is  offered  bv  the  per- 
son of  the  Shah.  On  the  one  hand,  Iiis  pcoph 
cannot  trust  him;  on  Ihc  other  hand,  he  can 
ne%'cr  be  sure  that  behind  the  Conslitulionalists 
there  are  not  conspirators,  consisting  mainly  of 
"  men  from  the  Caucasus."  whose  pockets 
bulge  with  bnmbletfi.  And  between  (hc^e  two 
deadly  enemies  cordial  collaboration  is  hardly 
possible. 


DARWIN  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 


I 


AT  the  time  of  D.invin'«  death,  and  for 
nearly  a  jjeneration  afterward,  it  was 
^rnenlly  lieltl  that  he  h»d  "  killed  the  faith 
of  men  in  an  all-ruling  Creator." 

That  Darwin  had  really  plac^'d  that  faith 
on  a  far  wider  and  Hnnt'r  fo\indit'on  th.in 
those  sketcheil  out  hy  Moses,  was  then  only 
apparent  to  a  few.  "  That  Darvi  inism  made 
the  miracle  of  Creation  infinitely  more  mirac- 
ulous, that  the  new  Genesis  differed  from  the 
oM  as  a  modern  engineering  works  differs 
from  a  doll-niaker's  workshop,  rhat  his  books 
tended  to  revive  the  faith  of  man  in  the  im- 
manence of  1  living  (^oii  h  now  generally  rec- 
ognized." Uut  it  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
more  eloquently  set  forth,  with  such  cheerful 
confidence,  as  it  was  preached  by  Alfred  Rus- 
sell Wallace  when  he  addressed  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Institution  in  London  upon 
"The  World  of  l.ife,"  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Darwin  centenary.  His  address  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Fortni^fitly  Rtvieu'. 

After  insisting  upon  the  cnomious  scale 
upon  which  Nature  works.  Dr.  Wallace  set 
forth  a  mass  of  facts. 

Where  we  observe  or  experiment  wiih  tens  or 
hundreds  of  itidividuals.  Nature  carries  on  her 
work  with  millions  ami  thousands  of  millions: 
ihat,  whereas  our  ottstrvaiion?  are  only  inter- 
mittent and  for  short  periods.  Nature  acts  pcr- 
pctuntt^  and  has  %*■>  actc<l  throughout  all  past 
geological  time;  and.  lastly,  that  while  we  arc 
concerned  with  one  or  two  species  at  a  time,  and 
to  a  large  extent  Ignorantly  and  blindly,  she 
acts  simiihaneously  nn  all  living  things, — plants 
as  well  as  animals,  that  occupy  the  same  area,— 


and  always  in  such  a  wav  as  to  preserve  every 
advantageous  variatinn,  however  slight,  in  all 
ihose  which  arc  destined  to  coniiiiue  thf  race 
and  to  become,  step  by  step,  modified  into  new 
species  in  strict  adaptation  to  the  new  cnndl- 
lioiis  which  arc  slowly  bcinj;  evolved.  The  ex- 
ai't  adapt.ition  of  every  species  has  been  brought 
iiuo  cxisience  through  the  unknown  but  su- 
premely marvelous  powers  of  Life  in  strict  re- 
lation to  the  great  law  nf  Usefulness  which 
constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  o<  Dar- 
winism. 

"some  deeper  power  and  cause." 

Having  said  all  this,  Dr.  Wallace,  "  to 
avoid   misconception,"  makes  the  .iollown'ng 

significant  avowal ; 

Neither  r>arwinism  nor  an^  other  theory  in 
science  or  philosiiphy  can  give  mnre'  than  a 
•secondary  explanation  of  phenomena.  Some 
deeper  power  or  cause  always  has  lo  he  postu- 
lated. I  have  here  claimed  that  the  known 
facts,  when  fully  examined  and  reasonc<l  out, 
are  adetpiaie  lo  explain  (he  method  of  organic 
evolution;  yet  the  underlying  fundamental 
causes  are,  and  will  probably  ever  rcuuin,  not 
only  unknown,  but  even  incotK-eivablc  by  us. 
The  myslenoMS  power  we  term  life,  which  atone 
renders  possible  the  production  from  a  few  of 
the  chemical  elements  of  siKh  infinite  diverse 
fabrics,  will  surely  never  be  explained, — as  manyij 
suppose  it  will  !«.— in  tenns  of  mere  matterl 
and  inoliun.  But  I»cyond  even  tbcfrc  mar\els  is 
the  yet  greater  marvel  of  thai  ever-present  or- 
ganiyin?  and  guiding  power,  which,— lo  t.ike  a 
siiiyle  example,— builds  up  anew  that  most  won- 
derful congeries  of  organs,  the  bird's  covering 
of  feathers. 

Kvery  attempt  to  explain  these  phenomena.— 
even  Oarwi'n's  highly  complex  ann  difficult  the- 
ory  of    Pangenesis,— utterly    breaks    down :    sO 
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that  now,  even  the  extreme  moiiists,  such  as 
Haeckel,  are  driven  to  the  supposition  that  every 
uhiniate  cell  is  a  conscious,  intelligent  individ- 
ual, that  knows  where  to  go  and  what  to  do, 
goes  there  and  does  it!  These  unavailing  efforts 
to  explain  the  inexplicable,  whether  in  the  de- 
tails of  any  one  living  thing,  or  in  the  origin  of 
life  itself,  seem  to  me  to  lead  us  to  the  irresist- 
ilile  conclusion  that  beyond  and  above  all  ter- 
rc'strial  agencies  there  is  some  great  source  of 
energy  and  guidance,  which  in  unknown  ways 
jiervades  every'  form  of  organized  life,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  the  ultimate  and  fore- 
ordained outcome. 

"  The  Incarnation  of  Benevolences." 

An  intimate  sketch  of  Darwin's  person- 
ality is  contributed  to  the  Cornhill  by  Leon- 
ard Huxley,  son  of  the  famous  biologist.  Mr. 
Huxley  gives  some  interesting  reminiscences 
concerning  Darwin  which  are  well  worth 
quoting: 

1  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  tall  figure  muf- 
fled in  long  black  cloak  and  slouch  hat,  stick  in 
hand,  even  as  portrayed  in  John  Collier's  picture 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  tramping  so 
many  times,  for  his  allotted  exercise,  round  the 
"  Sandwalk," — a  dry  path  about  a  bit  of  coppice 
ill  whose  depths  the  children  could  play  robbers 
or  make  picnic  fires.  I  can  see  him  still,  silver 
of  hair  and  big  beard,  the  incarnation  of  Soc- 
ratic  benevolence,  entering  the  room  where  the 
children  were  gathered  round  the  table,  and  pat- 
ting the  curliest-headed  youngster  on  the  head 
with  the  smiling  words,  "  Make  yourself  at 
home  and  take  large  mouthfuls."  No  wonder 
that  this  especial  visit,  when  a  whole  family  of 
seven  invaded  the  tranquil,  refreshing  house, 
remains  a  memory  distinct  and  clear  beyond 
later  memories  of  Down  and  summer  days  loud 
with  the  humming  of  bees  in  the  flowering  limes. 

Darwin's  greatest  achievement. 

Of  the  biologist's  actual  achievement  Mr. 
Huxley  says: 

Of  all  the  services  rendered  to  his  own  and 
future  generations  by  Darwin  none,  I  think,  was 
greater  than  this :  the  battle  for  freedom  of 
thought  was  fought  and  won  over  the  "  Origin 
of  Species."  Freedom  of  thought,  once  con- 
ceded in  the  corner  of  physical  science  which 
touched  so  closely  on  religious  and  moral  ques- 
tions, was  exercised  in  other  quarters.  No 
longer  was  it  anathema  to  range  lieyond  an 
anthropocentric  world,  to  deal  as  freely  with 
comparative  religion  as  with  comparative  an- 
atomy, to  seek  the  root  and  beginnings  of  the 
mora)  faculties  among  the  brutes,  to  find  the 
secret  of  original  sin.  not  in  the  fall  of  the  first 
man  from  an  imaginary  state  of  primitive  in- 
nocence, Ijut  in  the  selfish  impulses  inherited 
from  the  ancestral  struggle  for  existence 
nndti-  the  cosmic  process,  and  surviving  in- 
harmoniously  in  the  altruistic  communities 
founded  by  man.  The  progress  already  made 
and  the  reasonable  hope  of  yet  further  bet- 
terment gave  a  new  cast  to  the  idea  of  human 
destiny. 


Alfred  Ruseell  Wallace  at  HomG. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  a  sketch 
by  Ernest  H.  Rann  of  Dr.  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace  himself  at  home.  Last  July  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  m'*eting  at  which 


l)A«WiN    IN    HIS    I'HIMK. 

(I-'iom  ft  pIiutogi-i)i>li  i)ii!i!lslii><]  for  (lie  first    t(mo  in 

llu'  Felininry  number  of  tlic  Opea  Court.) 

the  joint  discovery  of  natural  selection  by 
Charles  Darwin  and  Dr.  Wallace  was  made. 

The  writer  tells  how  fifty-one  years  ago, 
at  the  Island  of  Ternate,  in  the  Malay  Arch- 
ipelago, Wallace  was  a  young  naturalist, 
stricken  with  fever,  and  as  he  lav  on  a  sick- 
bed and  pondered  over  the  problem  of  life 
there  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  Malthus' 
idea  of  the  checks  to  increase  afforded  by 
War,  pestilence,  and  famine  was  a  self-acting 
process  that  would  improve  the  race, — that 
the  weakest  would  go  to  the  wall  and  the  fit- 
test would- survive.  He  communicated  this 
idea  to  Charles  Darwin, — w^'th  results. 

Mr.  Rann  visited  the  aged  naturalist  at  his 
home  at  Broadstone,  In  Dorsetshire,  and  says 
that  though  the  doctor  is  past  his  eightieth 
birthday,  his  springlike  vigor  and  abounding 
vitality  came  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 

Despite  his  great  age,  his  figure  still  bears 
traces  of  his  commanding  presence.     The  form 
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in  laS  «b4  Marc,  dw 

,_ Umn  ^ad^  tfac  tjt»  kxk  mi 

wnli  inl^BUf  Smmbkv  ot  osiomb  aiv 
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BRAZIL'S  GREAT  BOOM   IN   DIAMOND  MINING. 


''PHKRE  h  good  ocw-»  fer  dw  wearers  orf 
<liaBiiw<ii  TW  naujiiMe  «vtp«c  of 
the  Soiifli  Airicm  Bwiea,  ifip/Dxtmaaiic 
9700/100^000  4uniic  the  chirty-ei'ghr  >Tart 
ihu  ihrjr  bare  brm  worked; -the  marvrlouft 
fixe  of  ifomt  of  the  »Tone»  produced,  cul- 
uanaims  ia  ihc  Cullinan,  wlitdi  wei^ied  in 
ihc  rough  yn3>^  £ngJijh  caratt,  or  more 
than  I  pound  0  ounc^  avoirdupoit,  and  m-ai 
prnrnud  hy  tlic  Transvaal  Ojve'rnfflent  lo 
Kinic  Ed  war  J :  live  r'^numtic  hUiory  oi  the 
Kimhetiey  "  digeinp."  Hith  it)i  inwparable 
iclafiwr  ot  foriunr«  made  and  of  apparently 
limtflrM  wealth  aHaitint;  discover)', — all  rhb 
lta«  diverted  public  attentMxi  from  the  fact 
ilia*  on  the  South  American  continent  arc  to 
Lr  found  diamonds  v  prr  cent.,  on  the  aver- 
agr,  pilrrr  dun  tliowr  of  Africa,  in  equalljr 
great  proftiuon,  and  at  a  Icm  co!it  than  in 
tite  lieldk  of  the  Trantvaal.  Braxil  licld  the 
tupremary  in  dianwnd  prodiictiun  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  yeari,  from  1728 
to  1871,  witen  the  accidental  diMTOvrry  of  the 
prerii>iji  it/jne  near  ilie  Uiwrr  part  of  the 
V'aal  kivcr  transferrrd  the  center  of  dia- 
mond-niinin|r  to  Simth  Africa.  Now  comes 
tIte  intelliffenir  that  "  Bra/.il  will  soon  re- 
cover Iwr  furnirr  lupremacy  cu  the  principal 
diamond  producer  of  the  world."  Thi&  in- 
formarinn  n  furniOtrd  hy  Oinmi  I -General 
Andrrvm  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  forms  the 
•ubjecr  of  iin  aniclr  in  (he  Fehniary  muc  of 
tl.c  liuilrfin  of  ihe  International  lliirrau  of 
the  American  Kepublic«.    He  reports 

itiai  tfrcHt  cliantrm  are  already  (alttng  place  iti 
Mie  oiHiiioriit-niitiinR  of  l)»e  Kcimtjiir  IBrn?i!l. 
due  rktircially  tn  itir  tad  that  Afncricni)  capital 
ha*  i)lriiiinri|  pfi»»c»*i(in  of  [iracticiity  all  cf  ihc 
diatnond'Warind  lerrilory  m  tlir  hnc^t  Itrazil- 
lan  reulnn,  known  aa  the  "  Diaitiaiitiiia  coun- 
try "  MtMJrrri  ilrrdgfng  madiincry  lia<i  already 
hrrn  ln^t.lllr(|  hIdii^  rlic  J<-(itiiiJnhoiitta  River,  in 
tlir  Stale  of  Mini(4  fK-rac*.  an  itiiinvalion  which, 
in  .Mr.  AtiiliTxun'o  juduiiieiil,  Aiifiitliri  lli.ll  "ft 
revtiliitioii  ill  the  niirtiiiK  induitry  oi  the  din- 
monij  district  of  Braril  is  practically  cfftxiL-d. 
which  wHl  pT'ihatily  revolutionize  Ihe  diamond 
Qiarkeii  of  the  world," 


■TftiMitwifw    n    Bfzzil    4'^*"   cntiziiy    iiuui 
tkoK  in  Africa. 

Tbe  grarcL  saod,  asd  other  oaceria!  ""f**iit- 
iag  M^-^rmt^t  lie  io  or  near  the  beds  oi  MreanM 
and  riren.  and  bare  Wen  waahrd  dmm  by 
crotaon  from  fatsfa  "cAapaJai"  or  j'*«**iTn. 
wfakft  are  pro^aWw  Ihe  WMlli  ■Btrix  m  wfaiA 
diamona*  were  funacd. 


Brazifiaa  diamond*  were  Tonaed.  As  u 
nraL  gold  aad  a  vsricty  of  other  sobstanoci; 
MKh  a*  itaoolainiitlr.  oiiTine.  bmestonc:  hciaa- 
tifc.  granhe,  gncbi.  aad  day  arc  associaicd  with 
ii>r  dtamofMU.  The  diamood-bearing  matoial 
li  Brazil  consisu  of  m  coticloBDrrale.  somelinK-s 
intcTbcdded  with  hard  yeflow  widstocie,  wfaicb 
i»  washed  down  thFoogfa  ero«ton  by  river  s^  ur. 
in  >onK  cases,  may  be  badly  decomptMcd  and 
r<itten  rock.  Fossils  are  arnrrally  lacking.  The 
dcposiu  often  can»5t  of  ^chisu  and  schistose 
clay,  dtaniond'bcaring  cla>-s.  reddish  euifa, 
granitic  and  gnctssic  formations,  and  pebUe»  of 
various  sorts. 

The  Brazilian  diamond -bearing  deposits  so 
far  discovered  are  allnvial  and  surface,  and 
ihcy  jioiioi  many  natural  advantages  over  the 
diamaiitJfrrfius  fields  ui  Soucli  Africa,  whiclb 
arc  "dry  diggings,"  requiring  the  most  ex- 
pensive prfKTCH'ics  and  machinery  and  every  de- 
vice th.it  human  ingenuity  can  invent  for  thr 
kuccch^ful  extractiun  of  diamonds.  In  Brazil, 
on  the  othrr  hand,  the  di-irnnnils  conci-altd  can 
be  easily  extracted  by  mcan^  of  hydraulic  and 
drrdgioK  apparatus.  A  network  of  rivers  ami 
streams  affords  an  unfailing  anil  copious  water 
supply  and  power.  There  is  no  deep  niinina  to 
Iw  dtmc,  as  is  the  case  in  South  Africa.  Only 
a  ver>-  small  portion  oi  the  proIaLIe  toial  Bra- 
zilian alluvium  has  been  explored,  and  the  river 
gravels,  except  in  Ihe  reaches  of  only  moderate 
depth,  are  tuitouchcd.  Moreover,  these  gravels 
in  many  cases  carry  cnougli  gold  to  pay  for 
dredging,  and  e%'en  platinum  may  be  found. 

The  tirazilian  States  which  have  hitherto 
yielded  diamonds  arc  Bahta,  Goyaz,  Matto 
Grosso,  Minas  Gcracs,  and  Paran.t.  Di.i- 
noantina,  famous  for  the  rich  diamond  mines 
in  its  vicinity,  is  situated  in  Minas  Geraes. 

The  city  is  wrll  built,  and  bcs  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Jequilinhnnha.  or  Diamond.  River, 
n  sireatu  350  niilcs  long,  which  emitties  into 
the  Atlantic  at'  Uelmontc.  .  .  .  The  min':s 
arc  situated  north  of  Rio  tie  Janeiro,  497 
miles.    ,    .    . 
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INTERiOK  MEW    OF  ONt  OF   JHE   DIAMOHO-t  LTIIN<;    CSTABtl^llMF.NTs    AT    DlAllAS  il.VA. 


To  reach  DJaniantina  one  has  to  lake  a 
mule  rrain  trip  U>t  three  to  four  days  or,  by 
another  route,  a  more  troublesome  journey 
'■  in  rough  stages  and  wagons." 

The  native  mining  methods  arc  of  two 

kinds. 

The  first  of  these  somewhat  resembles  placer 
gold  washing.  The  process  consists  primarily 
m  digging  out  s^nd  and  gravel,  which  are  put 
into  small  wooden  iwwts,  each  capalile  of  hold- 
ing (en  or  eighl  pnimds.  'Hit?  native  miners 
then  proceed  in  Indian  tik  with  their  loads  tn 
some  convenient  part  of  a  river  or  stream, 
where  lliey  laboriously  wash  out  their  material, 
gradually  (retting  rid  of  all  lighter  particles  and 
debris,  until  lite  hiiMeii  diamond?  reveal  ihcm- 
scKes  through  their  weight  and  peculiar  luster. 
.  .  .  Where  diamonds  are  imlicdrlisl  in  con- 
glomerates, a  i>man  reservoir- or.  if  nrtessar>'. 
-iwo  or  three  reservoirs,  arc  built,  rude  dams 
ore  placed  across  the  nearest  availahlf  river, 
and  with  the  incrca.sird  water  power  thus  ob- 
tained the  conglomerates  arc  wa^-hed  down  a 
ravine  to  the  desired  lower  level,  where  the 
process  of  further  diamond  extraction  may  Itc 
continued.. 

Notwithslandine  their  primJtivencss,  these 
methods  have  yielded  a  total  of  twelve  mil- 
lion carats,  or  t\vo  and  a  half  metric  tons,  of 
diamonds.  For  iqo<)  the  export  value  of 
diamonds  from  Brazil  was  ranservatively 
placed  at  about  $s.O(X).ooo. 


Not  in  facility  of  extraction  only,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  product  als<},  does  Brazil 
have  the  advantage  over  South  Africa.  As  has 
been  mentioned  above,  the  qualitj'  of  the  or- 
dinary diamond  of  the  jewelers,  found  in 
Brazil,  is  purer  in  proportttm  than  tliat  of 
Kimber]c>'.  Among  the  larger  Brazilian 
stones  of  this  kind  have  been  the  "  Regent 
of  Portugal,"  weighing  2LS  carats,  now 
among  the  French  jewels  in  the  Paris 
Museum;  the  "Star  of  the  South,"  254!. 5 
carats,  bought  by  the  ex-Oaikwar  of  Barnda 
in  1881  for  $4<x>,iHXi;  and  a  stone,  found  in 
Dos  Dourados  in  the  spring  of  IQ08,  almost 
equal  in  weight  to  the  CulUnan  diamond, 
and  of  the  first  water.  But  besides  the 
"  white  "  diamond  there  is  the  black  varieljr, 
known  as  "  carbonado  "  or  "  borts,"  and  o' 
this  Brazil  has  "  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  world's  supply."  This  is  used  solely  fo 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes,  and  iS) 
one  of  the  hardest  substances  known. 

rarbonado  was  first  successfull^v  used  by  th(^ 
French  engineer  I-cchot  in  the  drdU  for  lioring 
holes  for' Waiting  in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  .\l 
present  it  h  largely  employed  in  diamond  drill- 
ing. .  .  .  With  its  aid  the  musl  resistant  and 
tlie  hartle!!!  rockj;  utay  h^  pirrrrd 

It  is  estimated  that  Bahia  ships  annually 


* 
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about  $4,^00,000   worth  of   "  black  "   dia-  wniild  be  worth  alwui  $262,000.  .    .    .    Between 

monds;   and   with   the  adoption   oi  modern  iSsS  and  the  present    the  market  value  of  car- 

1  •  ,        ^t    J     .t  »     .      Ml   I.  Iwnitti'J  lias  fliictnaiva  between  525  and  $85   a 

machinery  and  methods  the  output  will  be  ^arat. 

rnomiously  increased.     Some  immense  stones 

of  this  kind  have  been  mined.    To  quote  from       The  BuUet'm'pxtd'xcx^  that,  if  equal  "  capi- 

rhc  article  attain :  tal,  ability,  resourcefulness,  energ>',  endur- 

Atioiit  twenty-five  years  ago  a  stone  of  1100  a""-  and  pprscverancr  are  employetl  as  have 

carats   was-  found,  followed  by  one   of   1700  been  steadily  applied  "  in  South  Africa,  the 

carats;  and  in    1005  a  Ktjjaniic   sionc  of  3078  exportation   of   diamonds    from    Brazil    will 

and  broken  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  si«  for  Africa  has  been  able  to  produce  in  more  than 

diamond  drills.     .\t  present  prices  this  stone  a  generation." 


THE   RAILWAY   THROUGH  THE  ANDES. 


\ 


^K    dtai 

^M    \    RIDE  in  well-appointed  railway  cars.  Aires  and  Valparaiso  b}'  the  shortest  route 

^1    "          instead  of  a  voyage  in   indifferently  that  should  be  found  available." 

^m    fitted  steamships;  a  journey  of  ihirty-eight  _,.                        c      i.   »       ■                 .    1- 

^V ,,             ,          i*^             /!.>■                    .•  These  iwo  great  South  American  seaports  he 

hours  through  some  of  the  finest  mountain  ^^^^^^^  ^„  ^5,^  ^^^  j^^ralU-l  of  latitude.    The 

scenery  in   the  would,  instead  of  a  tedious  Wwt  woulri   therefore  extend  almost  due  west 

passage  of  ten  days  by  uay  of  Cape  Horn  and  traverse  the  level  pampas  or  prairie  region 

or  tlirough  the  Straits  of  Magellan.— this  is  f  ^^'  f  •']»•  <^">'  '^^  M^"doKi.  which  hcs  at  the 

,         1        ■  ■             j;   i>              A                I  \'  I  'o'>l    O'    tbe   eastern    slope   of   Uic    Argentine- 

what  the  citizens  of  Buenos  Aires  and  \  al-  Oiilean  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.    Here,  starting 

paraiso  arc  promised  ii^  March,  1911 ;  and  with  an  elevation  of  ^359  feet,  the  113  miles  of 

there    is  every    reason    to   believe    that    their  >hc  Transandinc  portion  of  the  railroad  would 

hopes  will  be  realized.     The  completion  of  '*^s*"'  ?"';•  (""owing  closely  the  old  historic 

,'       .    ,                      L     'I-              I-        i»     1  iiioumaiii  trail  of  the      Camino  tie  los  Andes, 

what  IS  known  as  the  I  ransandine  l<ail\vay  ^,j,„,^,  ^^^^^^  ,[,^  Cordillera  toward  the  summit 

will  not  only  mark  the  accomplishment  of  a  of  the  Cunihrc  Pass,  which  is  \2.txiS  feet  above 

remarkable  feat  of  engincerinj;,  but,  to  quote  sc-a-level.     Here   operations  on  the   Argentine 

from  an  article  in  the  BuiUtin  of  the  Inter-  >»'•:  *°'^'J  *:''^*«-  ,  ,  ^,  -,  -  ,  . 
...  r  I  «  It  I  I-  1  "•-'  government  of  Chde.  it  was  expected. 
national  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  ^^.^uld  aw.p^^ra'c  in  the  constniction  of  the  rail- 
ic  will  be  "  an  c\'cnt  of  transcendent  im-  way  by  causing  operations  to  tie  commenced  at 
parlance  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  '''"•'  "1*"  "^  Santa  Rosa  de  Ins  Andes,  which  is 
ovnliirinn  nf  thi.  wnrid  "  ^-5  '"^  'A^vc  sca-lcvel.  and  carrying  the  rail 
evolution  ot  the  world.  _,  ,  ,  iy>  ilie  western  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  until  the 
X  he  beginnings  of  this  railway  date  back  Chilean  .section  of  the  culminating  tunnel 
nearly  half  a  centurj'.  In  i860  William  thmiigh  the  Cumbre  Pass  should  be  perforated 
Wainwright  prepared  for  the  K«>val  Geo-  ■■»"*'  should  connect  with  the  Argentine  section. 
graphical  Society  of  London  a  scheme  (or  a  li^^ ^^::S!^J^J;:r::Z^°l^. 
1  ransandine  radroad  from  the  Argentine  pjctcd.  and  it  would  be  an  e-isy  matter  to  con- 
port  of  Kosario,  189  miles  above  Buenos  nect  at  l.os  Andes  with  the  existing  Diilean 
Aires,  over  the  pass  of  San  Francisco  into  railroad.  •/&  miles  long,  between  that  point  and 
Chile,  with  a  Pacific  temnnus  about  10  de-  ^''•P^^^'so. 

grees  above  Valparaiso.  It  was  not,  how-  What  the  railway  would  mean  to  the  in- 
rver,  till  thirteen  years  later  that  any  prac-  habitants  of  the  two  republics  may  be  gath- 
tical  steps  to  connect  Buenos  Aires  with  Val-  ercd  from  the  fact  that  even  in  the  open 
paraiso  by  rail  were  taken.  In  1873  two  season,  from  November  to  April  inclusive. — 
brothers.  John  and  Matthew  Clark,  were  the  spring  and  summer  in  that  region, — the 
granted  by  the  Argentine  Government  a  journey  over  the  ioq  miles  of  the  Cordillera 
concession  to  build  a  railway  from  the  first-  has  had  to  be  undertaken  on  foot  or  on  mule- 
named  city  across  the  Argentine  Reitublic  back,  and  has  been  attended  with  much  dis- 
to  the  Argentine-Chilean  frontier  in  the  comfort  and  difficulty.  In  midwinter, — 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  There  was  much  August  and  September, — "  it  is  almost  im- 
discus-sion  as  to  the  route  to  he  chosen,  hut  possible,  owing  to  the  terrific  storms  and  to 
"  the  decision  was  finally  reached  that  the  titc  blocking  of  the  passes  by  tremendous  I 
principal  goal  to  Iw  attainr<l  was  to  est-ib-  snowdrifts  and  avalanches." 
lish    railroad    connection    between    Buenos  The  Bulletin  gives  some  interesting  detaiUj 
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AN   AVAi.ANrH£  SHEVON  THE  TRANSANMNE  LINE. 


of  the  work  of  cnnsirurtion.  For  the  An- 
dine  and  Cordillera  region  the  jjauKC  of  ,^.28 
feet  was  adopted  as  being  the  most  suitable; 
and  for  the  portion  of  the  road  leading  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  Cumbre  Pass  the  "  Aht 
s>'stem "  of  cogs  and  racks  must  be  used 
"  for  the  safe  running  of  the  trains."  The 
first  link  in  the  transcontinental  line  was 
built  by  the  Argentine  Cjovcriimcnt  in  1880, 
from  Villa  Mercedes  to  Mendoza,  a  distance 
of  222  miles;  in  1883  the  Clark  Brothers 
constructed  the  section  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Villa  Mercedes.  428  miles:  by  1893  a 
Bn'tish  company,  which  had  taken  over  the 
Clarks'  rights,  had  completed  the  line  to 
Punta  dc  Vacas,  a  length  of  98  miles.  On 
the  Chilean  side  the  works  were  carried  up 
to  the  Saitu  del  Soldado,  17  miles  frqm  Los 
Andes,  leaving  45  miles  of  the  Transandine 
division  to  be  built  in  1903.  In  February, 
1903,  the  Rejiublic  pi  Chile  passed  a  law 


atithori?,ing  the  coruiniction  of  the  rai 
from  I.XIS  Andes  to  the  summit  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, there  to  join  the  railway  of  the  same 
gauge  { i.oy  yards)  from  Mendoza.  As 
stated  above,  the  completion  of  the  line  is 
promised  for  rgi  i,  the  contract  for  the 
Chilean  work  having  been  awarded  in  De- 
cember, 191)3,  to  the  firm  of  VV.  R.  Grace  & 
Co..  of  New  V'ork.  The  closing  section  of 
the  work  now  in  progress  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, including  as  it  does  tlie  boring  of  tun- 
nels at  the  summit  of  the  Cunibrc  Pass, 
12,605  fp^t  above  sea-level.  If  tximpletcd  in 
iqi  I,  the  entire  line  will  have  occupied 
thirty-seven  years  in  construction. 

The  enterprise  shown  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment in  rcgjird  to  the  new  railway  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  progress  exhibited 
by  the  capital  city,  Santiago,  an  accormt  of 
which  appears  in  the  same  numlier  of  the 
Bulletin.    The  citiMn  of  Buenos  Aires  w 
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he  able  tu  proceed  by  rail  to  tlic  Chilean 
capital  n  iili  but  a  single  change  uf  cars,  Val- 
paraiso beini;  already  c<jnnL'cte(l  by  rail  with 
Santiagu.  The  latter  city  was  founded  by 
Pedro  tie  N'aldivia.  whu  named  it  after  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain.  Slncr  1872  tlie  ini^ 
prnvcment  of  Santiago  has  been  continuous. 
Where  lifty  years  ago  were  ill-kept  thor- 
nuglifares  are  to-tiay  bniad  avenues  j^so  f-et 
wide  and  three  miles  long.  The  eminence 
of  Santa  Lucia,  which  ri.<es  out  i»f  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  on  which  Pedro  csiabh'shed 


his  sirunghold,  was  for  400  years  a  mere  uri^ 
sightly  rock.  To-day  it  has  been  transfonucd 
into  a  beautiful  park,  the  expense  of  trans- 
formation having  been  borne  not  alone  by 
the  government  and  municipality,  but  by 
private  contribution  also.  Santiago  has  a 
municipal  theater,  "  one  of  the  best  fn 
America,"  an  astronomical  observatory,  a 
national  conservatory  of  music,  ^hools  of  art 
and  trade,  and.  to  crown  all,  its  university, 
whose  school  of  medicine  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Latin  Americas. 


KARTHQUAKES:   PREDICTIONS  AND  S.AFKGUARDS. 


I 


TT ALU'S  theory, — an  extension  of  that  of 
I'crrcy. — thai  the  sun  and  moon,  ex- 
ercising a  joint  induence  on  the  iitmuspherc 
and  on  tlie  molten  material  beneath  the 
earth's  surface,  produced  earthquakes,  ob- 
tained widespread  notice  at  one  time.  That 
theory,  asserts  a  writer  in  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  is  to-day  well-nigh  forgotten;  and 
the  "critical  days'"  upon  which  I'alb  based 
his  frequent  prophecies  o(  seismic  disturb- 
ances arc  given  scant  attention,  since  sci.s- 
oiolog)-  has  taught  us  that  earthquakes  that 
are  of  volcanic  origin  arr  coinparalively  rare 
and  insignificant,  most  of  them  being  caused 
by  displacements  of  portions  uf  the  earth's 
crust,  and  being,  therefore,  termed  tectonic, 
or  shucks  of  di!^location. 

In  Falb's  day  the  question,  in  the  case  of 
any  considerable  convulsion,  whether  it  co- 
incided with  the  lime  of  his  prediction  was 
closely  investigated,  and  in  regions  subject 
to  seismic  upheavals  his  "critical  days" 
wcTC  anxiously  apprehended.  From  such 
baseless  anxiety  scisn;ulog>'  has,  it  is  true, 
freed  us,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  been 
unable  to  substitute  anything  belter  for 
Falb's  rhcor>" ;  although  tlie  hope  has  not 
been  abandoned  by  eminent  seismologists  that 
the  further  «Icvrloptneni  of  their  scientT  will 
lead  to  success  in  the  tiehi  uf  forecasts,  also. 

The  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  arc 
to-day  followed  by  an  international  geo- 
dynamic  corps,  provided  with  numerous 
earthquake-observatories  equipped  with  sensi- 
tive, self-registering  apparatus.  Greater 
"  catastrophic "  upheavals  are  recorded  in 
the  observatories  of  all  countries.  These 
diagrams  indicate  not  only  the  original  loca- 
tion of  the  outbreak  but  of  its  further  spread, 
thus  giving  color  to  conclusions,  which  be- 
fore were  merely  suppositions,  as  to  the  cup- 


likc  shape  and  the  denser  ctjnsistcncy  of  thcj 
central  mass  of  tlie  earth's  interior. 

It  is  now  hoped, — a  hope  recently  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Belar,  director  of  the 
Lcibach  Ob»er\'ator\-, — that  nhservaiuries, 
being  provided  with  still  more  sensitive  ap- 
paratus;, will  be  enabled  to  issue  warnings  of 
impending  earthquakes. 

Tliis  hope  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  great 
shocks  AT-i  generally  prpciik-d  hy  feebler  Irc- 
m'lrs,  which  arc  not  iiou-d  as  a  rule,  or  nated 
only  hy  animals  cndowcti  willi  finer  senses. 
Kvon  l^rom  gray  antif|uity  wc  have  numcfnus 
accounts  of  many  animals  being  sensible  of 
cnrth-slioeks  sotjncr  than  man. — aMt.  llu-rcfurc. 
lo  ficrvc  as  wariuiig  prophets.  Biturc  the  de- 
struction of  Talcahuano  by  the  Chilean  eanh- 
quake  of  I'ebruary  jo,  18^5.  all  the  dt>Ks  fled 
the  city,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Concepcion, 
wliicli  was  tikewii^e  destroyed,  iiwlcd  wilh  stir- 
prise,  two  hours  before  the  cata-itrophr,  that 
Krcal  rttKks  of  sea-birds  tlew  landward.  The 
Tanioiis  si-ismolngist.  John  MiUic.  cites  concur- 
rent observations  made  in  Japan  rcg,irdiiig  the 
hnrsp,— ihi"  only  possible  explanation  bc-ing  that. 
The  animal  is  more  scnsiiivc  tlian  iii.-m  to  tht,' 
slight  Irtnior  which  generally  precedes  greai' 
convulsions.  Il  is  cnnipreheiiMble,  tliercforc, 
why, — according  ro  M.  K.  Warner's  account. — 
ihc  pfoide  i>f  Caracas,  nficri  vis-ilcd  by  e-irlh- 
qiiakcs,  keep  dogs  and  cats  to  warn  them  of 
danger. 

It  may  Ix-  that  the  expectations  of  Pro- 
fessor Belar  will  be  fulfilled;  however,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  geo-dynamic  observa- 
tories will  within  a  calculable  time  be  en- 
abled to  issue  "earthquake-warnings"  as  rr- 
li'able  as  are  the  storni-warnings  of  the  me- 
teorological corps.  As  to  basing  predictions 
upon  the  alleged  relation  of  seismic  phe- 
nomena to  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  matter 
is  still  more  doubtful. 

J.  Milne,  who  has  made  a  searching  investiga- 
tion nf  the  question,  exjilains  the  fact  that  some 
jiUecs   are   more    subject   to   the   influence   of 
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magnetism,  others  less,  and  still  others,  not  at 
all,  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a 
layer  of  molten  magnetic  matter,  at  varying 
distances  below  the  earth's  s,urface,  localities 
lying  closest  to  such  matter  being  those  most 
influenced  magnetically.  Should  the  connection 
between  earthquakes  and  magnetic  disturbances 
be  established,  predictions  based  upon  the  latter 
would,  even  if  only  for  certain  regions,  be  made 
possible. 

One  familiar  with  the  history  of  earth- 
quakes in  Lower  Italy,  particularly  he  who 
compares  the  accounts  of  the  present  catas- 
trophe with  those  of  1783, — one  almost  as' 
disastrous, — must,  sad  to  say,  conclude  that 
now,  likewise,  the  after-tremors  will  be  of 
long  duration,  and  sufficiently  violent  to 
cause  havoc  for  weeks,  nay  months,  to  come. 

What  is  to  be  particularly  feared  is  that,  as 
in  1783,  the  point  of  disturbance  may  be  shifted 
to  the  earthquake  zone  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Tyrrenian  Sea,  and  ravage  hitherto  less  afflicted 
spots. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  localities  de- 
stroyed on  December  28  last  offers  a  problem 
difficult  of  solution,  despite  the  admirable 
spirit  of  willing  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian  nation,  and  the  praiseworthy  succor 
of  all  the  other  civilized  lands. 

Tt  were  well  if  Professor  Portis'  suggestions 
in  the  Roman  Tribuna  would  be  duly  followed. 
He  extols  the  laudable  rivalry  in  charity  of  the 
Italian  towns,  but  believes  that  generosity  alone 
avails  nothing,  if  restricted  to  alms.  In  Cala- 
bria and  Sicily  good  schools  are  the  greatest 
necessity  to  wake  the  dawning  mind  to  the 
fact  that  in  regions  visited  by  earthquakes  build- 
ings rmust  be  differently  constructed  from  what 
they  have  hitherto  been.  The  rich  literature 
treating  of  the  effects  produced  by  proper  archi- 
tecture upon  the  action  of  earthquakes  entirely 
bears  out  Professor  Partis  in  his  contention. 
The  early  Romans  had  regard,  in  building,  to  the 
earthquakes  which  frequently  endangered  cer- 
tain parts  of  Italy.  Unfortunately  in  the  very 
section  of  lower  Italy,  most  exposed  to  such 
visitations,  no  adequate  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  only  effective  means  of  protection  against 
the  dangers  with  which  they  are  fraught. 

In  another  land,  Japan,  still  more  exposed 
to  shocks,  buildings  tremor-proof  to  a  high 
degree  have  long  since  been  erected.  The 
Japanese  "  Earthquake  Investigation  Com- 
mittee "  recently  constructed  models  of  earth- 
quake-proof wooden  buildings,  while  arti- 
ficial shocks  of  varying  intensity  were  used 
to  test  the  resisting. power  of  brick  walling. 
Japan  is  a  country  not  only  where  observa- 
tions and  explanations  of  seismic  phenomena 
have  made  the  most  rapid  strides,  but  it  is 
our  master  in  the  practical  question  of  the 
erection  of  tremor-proof  buildings  as  well. 


The  rule  that  holds  for  our  European  archi- 
tecture, that  buildings  are  endangered  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height,  finds  its  contradiction  in 
Japan.  The  tall,  five-story  pagodas,  termed 
Gogunoto,  have  suffered  so  slightly  from  shocks 
that  the  people  believe  they  are  constructed  ac- 
cording to  some  peculiar,  mysterious  method. 
The  key  of  the  puzzle,  however,  is  simply  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  high  structure  are  so 
fir;nly  knit  together  that,  in  encountering  a 
shock,  it  acts  as  a  homogeneous  body.  Experi- 
ences of  the  same  nature  were  had  in  the  gigan- 
tic upheaval  which  ravaged  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Hoernes  had  occasion  to  note  how 
beneficial  it  is  in  a  region  subject  to  seismic 
disturbances  to  build  in  conformity  with  its 
needs.  The  wooden  structures,  often  bar- 
rack-like and  poverty-stricken  buildings  a  la 
Turca,  remained  almost  intact,  while  solidly 
built  masonry  a  la  Franca,  was  completely 
demolished.  We  may  confidently  expect  that 
the  Italian  Government  will,  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  devastated  towns,  see  to  it  that 
heed  be  given  to  the  oft-repeated  warnings, 
and  the  buildings  be  made  as  earthquake- 
proof  as  possible. 

It  were  desirable,  concludes  the  German 
review  writer,  that  other  Mediterranean  re- 
gions, also,  which  are  but  little  more  secure 
from  earthquakes  than  lower  Italy,  should 
take  the  awful  lesson  to  heart.  Other  por- 
tions, too,  are  extensions  of  their  domain  geo- 
logically young,  created  by  submersions  which 
still  continue.  The  ^gean  Sea,  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Adriatic,  offers  examples. 
Onjy  in  geologically  recent  times  has  Sicily, 
by  such  submersion,  been  separated  from 
Africa ;  the  Balearic  Islands,  from  Spain. 
We  might  contemplate  this  gradual  breaking 
up  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  with  more 
steadfast  courage  if  proper  architectural  pre- 
cautions were  taken  in  such  localities,  that 
earthquakes  should  not  occasion  the  unutter- 
able ruin  that  has  recently  befallen  Sicily 
and  Calabria. 

The    Future  of  the   Earth,    as  Told    by 
Selsmoloery. 

"  In  an  article  on  the  future  of  the  earth, 
in  L' Illustration  (Paris),  the  Abbe  Moreux 
says,  speaking  of  Europe  in  particular: 
"  When  the  terrestrial  crust  has  become  too 
thick  to  fold  over  during  the  periodical  oscil- 
lations of  the  earth,  what  will  become  of  our 
globe?"  Answering  his  own  question,  he 
continues; 

When  the  pressures  on  the  internal  nucleus 
are  felt  perpetuslly,  what  will  be  the  effect  o¥ 
the  action  of  the  gases  compressed  in  the  im- 
mense reservoir  from  which  we  are  separated 
only  by  a  thin  surface  of  earth?     This  planet 
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ItELtEF  UAP  OP  EtJROFE  AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY  AND  AS  THP  EARTHQUAKES  Of  TUB  FUTURE  HAY  CHANCR  IT. 

(Thi'w.'  charts,  conalruotpd  by  (lie  Abb^  Moneux,  tniili-an'  the  r-nudflltni  "f  lln*  Kiini[«^n  timnncnl  (o- 
iIbf  and  h-(«ii(irtt<-Nlt)r  wbiit  II  will  Ix-  wlteu  itit?  nlnaasl  ci>rtiLlu  gcttmioloflonl  i;bflnx«-9  of  tb«  early  futu^a 
bave  Ijtkua  plan-.  I 


will  be  subjvctf*!  to  api>alling  convulsions.  The 
astronomer's  glass  slinw^  the  racked  an<)  <lis- 
tortc*!  face  of  our  dark  5atcllitc.  It  is  (irubaUe 
llial  wliat  we  set-  oti  ihe  iiinan, — the  desnlalion, 
the  chaotic  and  melancholy  record  of  an  un- 
known past  in  rtiiii.^is  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  a  mighty  and  destructive  work  done  at  the 
time  when  vulcanic  action  through  cotivuUiuns 
of  awful  agony  put  an  end  to  all  planetary  life. 
Happily  for  nian.  that  time  h  far  away,  as  far 
as  llic  plaiiel  is  corcerned.  But  there  arc  other 
dai)({«T>,  and  they  are  near. 

What  has  time  in  reserve  for  the  fair  land 
of  France?  asks  this  student. 

Our  writers  assure  the  Parisians  that  thoy 
may  rest  in  the  assured  stability  of  tlicir  boule- 
vards; hut  I  am  far  from  sharing  such  an 
opinion.  France  lies  close  to  a  line  of  what  wc 
call  the  grand  facture;  the  volcanoes  of  Au- 
\'ergnc  show  thai.  The  seismograph  incessantly 
registers  shocks  from  Belgium  to  Xice.  It  is 
evident  thai  the  plateau  is  not  favorable  to 
seisms,  hut  of  what  importance  is  a  plateau  of 
six  or  seven  Inindrerl  miles  in  the  vast  extent 
of  the  earth's  surface?  On  the  other  hand, 
France  is  very  near  the  Mediterranean  deijres- 
sion,  and  the  fold-s  of  the  Al|i»,^whicli  re>it 
upon  one  of  the  crests  of  the  terrestrial  pyramid 
from  Norway  to  Abyssinia. — do  not  date  very 
far  hack.  Is  ihere  on  earth  a  geologist  who 
would  dare  atfirni  that  the  folding-over  process 
is  complete?  Who  can  say  thHt  it  is  not  still 
going  on?  T  have  every  rea'^on  for  believing 
that  ihe  awakening  of  our  volcanoes  will  be 
terrible.  The  contraction  l>egini  in  the  east  of 
France  cannot  fail  to  be  accentuated.  When 
the  time  comes  inir  Mediterranean  coasts  will 
I)c  the  first  to  sink;  then  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  English  Channel  there  will  be  noth- 
ing hut  Ihe  wild,  eternal  sea.  When  our  land  is 
thus  transformed  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the 
ymtral  plateau  will,  in  their  own  way,  warn 
men  that  ihe  earth  is  stable  only  in  name. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  best  agreeing  with 
the   Drrioih'ail   distribution   uf   earthquakes, 


says    this    writer,    atmospherical    electricity 
holds  the  first  place. 

Great  electrical  and  niagnetical  manifestations 
arc  dnc  1o  Ihe  ^u^.  and  they  seem  to  be  closely 
connected  with  seismic  phenomena.  The  son 
plays  an  inux^rtant  part  in  the  periodicity  of 
eartlifluakcs  and  volcanic  erujKions.  The  crttp- 
tions  arc  most  frequent  when  the  sun  is  least 
active.  We  know  that  sol.ir  activity  is  al  the 
ntiniirum  every  eleventh  year.  Earthquakes  fol- 
low another  nilc.  or.  rather,  (hey  are  govenicd 
by  a  difFerent  law.  Their  ca^se  is  noi  the  catise 
of  volcanic  eruptions.  They  arc  manifest  oflcn- 
esl  when  the  holar  activity  changes,  when  it 
either  increases  or  diminishes.  Knowledge  of 
this  rule  enabled  us  lu  preilict  the  last  earth- 
quake. From  this  time  onward  the  seismic 
manifestation  will  diminish  gradually  until  1911- 
T912,  when  it  will  progressively  increase.  Every 
one  is  familar  with  the  Leyden  jar,  but  not 
rvery  one  knows  that  the  volume  of  power 
varies  in  proportion  10  the  charge.  IJy  charg- 
ing the  external  armor  or  shield,  rqjrtsenlcd  W 
a  sheet  of  7inc,  the  volume  is  increased ;  it  ia- 
minishcs  as  the  charge  is  lessened.  The  earth's 
atmosphere  represents  tlie  exiernal  armor,  Tile 
internal  shield  is  represented  by  the  nuunna 
formed  ehietly  by  liquiil  iron  or  by  steam.  Tile 
electric  charge  of  the  atmof^phere  is  subiect  to 
three  diurnal  changes.— nmrning.  noon,  and 
afternooiL  Kartbqnakes  ab>>  have  a  diurnal 
variation.  They  are  more  fret|nenl  in  ihe  night 
and  in  the  morning.  If"  the  electricity  increases 
diI.ilion  imniedi.ilely  lakes  pl.ice.  Generally  llic 
electric  charge  diminishes  in  winter  and  in- 
creases in  summer.  The  two  phenomena  ai 
closely  connecte<i. 

It  has  been  conclusively  proven,  concludes.^ 
the  French  writer,  that  the  earth  quakes  in- 
cessantly, indeed  the  scismtipraph  rcEtsters 
approximately  30,000  shocks  every  year.  The 
seismologist,  iherelurc.  ha^i  only  to  consider 
the  sicniticiuii  or  more  important  shocks  in 
calculiitfng  the  periodicity  uf  earthquakes.     . 
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T^EADERS  of  The  Rkviiw  will  recollect 
•'^      that  in  our  iisuc  of  Uccrmher  last  ue 
printed  an  article  b>'  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell. 
founder  of  tlie  American  Music  Society,  on 
'"  The    National    Movement    for    American 
Music,"  in  which  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
tlie  peruiial  «f  a  work  on  "  Indian  Story  and 
Sonn  from  North  America"  had  led  him  tfi 
sec  that  "  here  was  an  opportunity  to  start 
out   afresh,    unhampered    by   tradition    and 
I  over-refinement,    and    do    something    whicli 
should  be  musically  expressive  of  the  United 
States  of  America."    This  was  in  1899.    I" 
1905.  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Farwell's  efforts, 
the  American  Music  Society  was  founded,  of 
[■which  he  is  tjie  national  president.     Of  the 
Kew  York  center  of  the  Society  Mr.  David 
iBispham,  the  well-known  vocalist,  is  the  pres- 
ident: and  in  the  March  Craftsman  he  writes 
jon  "  The  American  Idea  in  Music,  and  Some 
I^Other  Ideas."    Mr.  BIspham  believes  "that 
lin  our  midst  there  is  about  to  spring  forth  a 
'■wonderful  crop,  not  only  of  lovers  and  per- 
'formers  of  music  of  the  highest  sort,  but  nf 
'producers  of  music  of  an  advanced  nature." 

This,  for  want  of  a  better  way  of  cxpressinR 
ourselves,  must  be  called  American  mii»ic,  by 
wliomsofver  composed  upon  these  shores. 
While  th<:re  may  be  nu  such  thing  as  British 
art  or  Anxcrican  music  in  itself,  ^\  le.nsl  these 
arc  amonf;  ihc  varieties  of  art  and  of  music 
known  lo  the  civilized  world.  \Vc  speak  of 
Slavonic  music,  we  speak  of  Italian  niu:«ic,  we 
speak  of  music  of  variuus  schtiuls.  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  Amfric-in  mufic  should  not  bear 
ita  name  gracefully  and  wilhuiit  cavil,  t 

The  output  nf  American  music  has  so  far 
been  relatively  small;  and  Mr.  BIspham  can 
not  thinic 

that  with  the  many  schools,  colleges,  and 
cunservalorics  of  music  scattered  up  and  down 
our  L-iiid.  th.it  am^iDg  the  thousands  of  pupils 
who  yearly  enter  and  are  graduaird  from  such 
institutions,  there  arc  not  far  greater  results 
than  any  one  has  as  yet  been  aware  of, 

Is  it  possible  for  students  to  go  abmad  and 
work  under  i3ie  best  masters  year  after  year  and 
return  to  our  country  barren  of  results?  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  of  the  thousands  of  edu- 
cated and  cultured  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
are  studying  in  tliis  country,  all  their  efforts  have 
come  to  naught?  Is  it  possible  that  the  good 
rloiiL-  by  tilt:  innumerable  musical  clubs  up  .ind 
down  our  lanfi  has  residted  in  nothing  belter 
than  listening  to  well-known  artists  perform 
music  by  foreigners?  I  eannut  believe  it.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fact  that  we  have  a  keenly 
intelligent  and  cnormuus  music-loving  public, 
and  from  .imong  these  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  hundreds  oT  line  compositions  have  been 
written,  produced  only  in  private,  submitted  to 
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ptddishers,— and  rejected,  to  return  to  the  dust 
of  the  study  shelf.  Operas,  oratorios,  cliamher 
music,  sungs  of  a  more  extensive  character  and 
lofty  thought,  piano  and  violin  compositions  an; 
known  to  exist,  and  I  am  assured  that  were  they 
brMUghl  furward  and  plact-d  Iwfore  .ibli*  vxi'cn- 
tants  the  moment  would  be  found  to  be  oppor- 
tune, tile  time  propitiiiuii,  and  that  ni.iiiy  of  such 
works  would  immediately  find  a  hearing. 

The  encouragctneiit  of  tlic  American  com- 
pose(  and  "  tlic  discovery  of  fine  music  by 
natives  of  this  country  or  those  resident 
among  us  "  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Amer- 
ican Music  Society.  Mr.  Bispham  finds  that, 
while  orchestral,  chamber,  and  choral  music 
are  not  being  neglected  by  our  composers, 
the  ideas  of  the  public  "  are  more  rapidly 
crystalhV.inK  .ibont  grand  opera  than  about 
other  musical  forms  "  and  that  there  is  a 
widespread  demand  that  many  of  these  works 
should  be  presented  in  English  instead  of  in 
foreign  tongues.  He  therefore  advocates  the 
erection  in  New  York  of  a  building  specifi- 
cally devoted  to  such  a  purpose:  and  as  to 
the  scope  of  the  productions  to  be  given  there-  . 
in  he  writes  as  follows: 

In  this  theater  should  be  produced  all  operas 
upon  English  sub/eels,  such  as  "  Martha "  and 
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Goldmark's  "  Cricket  on  the  Heanli,"  with  such 
operas  as  used  tn  \k  heard  here  exclusively  '" 
the  English  language,  "  Migiion,"  "  Laknie,"  and 
ifs  uf  a  siniilar  imtitrv.  I  would  have  all 
Ens  whifli  li:ut  IuikH^H  sturics  ior  their  foiin- 
Ktion  well  tranMlaied  and  i^ung  in  [he  vernacular, 
among  ihem  Verdi's  "  Otello  "  and  "  F.iUljff," 
Xicolai's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Goct^'s 
'■  Taming  of  llie  Shrew,"  Anibroise  Thomas' 
"  liamlcl."  (iounod**  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and 
to  these  Shakespearian  texts  1  would  add  such 
a  beaiiiifnl  work  as  "  Mueh  Adu  About  N'mli- 
ing."  by  ihc  ICngli^h  composer,  Villicrs  Stanford, 
whose  charming  liglil  opera  "  Slianuis  O'B.'leii  " 
and  others  from  his  pen  should  not  be  neglectetl. 
I  wuuhl  produce  works  liy  Giwrn,  Maeken.'ie, 
McCunti  and  MacLcan.  unknown  as  j'ct  in  tnis 
country,  bill  heard  in  Knglatid  and  abroad.  I 
would  certainly  produce  Goring  Thomas'  ro- 
niaiilic  operas  "  Ksmeralda  "  and  "  Nadeshda," 
and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  grand  opera  "  Ivan- 
hoc,"  and  lighter  operas  of  tnc  English  sehtx'l  of 
the  former  generation,  as  ■' The  lloheniian  liirl." 
"  Maritanu,"  and  **  The  l-ily  "f  Killarncy." 
Tl»ere  are  also  many  stories  whie.h  have  been 
set  to  music,  such  as  "The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hanielin."  by  Ncssler,  whieli  I  am  confident 
would  rtnd  its  way  ciuickly  into  the  hearts  of  oiir 
music  lovers  if  rendered  in  the  %'ernaciilar.  .\nd 
I  would  produce  lh.«  exquisite  work  "  Oberoii," 
by  Weber,  which,  though  it  is  not  gi-nerall^y 
■  known,  was  originally  written  to  an  luigtish  li- 
bretto, for  performance  upon  the  stage  of  Co- 
vcnt  Garden  Theater.  1  would  have  freshly 
translated  into  Hnglish.  in  the  light  of  such  ex- 
pcriencc  as  wc  have  had.  all  of  Wagner's  texts. 
m  order  that  these  superb  works  might  t>c  more 
fully  intflligibic  than  they  have  berrtofore  been. 
Hngland  has  just  again  demonstrated  llic  pussi- 
bilily  of  their  success  under  the  baton  of  no 
less' a  master  than  Hans  Richter.  ...  I 
would  see  operas  of  (lie  older  KngHsb  school 
produced  ...  all  the  best  of  Mo7Jiri's 
_^  works,  operas  of  the  classic  I'reivcli  reper- 
mt    toirc    .    .    .    and   a  host   of   other  delightful 
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works  by  Russian,  English,  and  Italian  com- 
posers unknown  to  this  generation. 

1-ast,  but  not  least.  I  would  encourage  our  own 
composers  by  producing  siieh  works  as  exi*! 
from  American  pens,  foremost  ainoiis.them  Pro- 
fessor Paiiies  "  .Azara."  Walter  Dnnirosch's 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  and  "Cyrano."  the  bitter  in 
manuscript  for  six  years,  ready,  yet  deliberately 
ignored  by  the  powers  that  were  and  that  be.     .     . 

As  to  the  talent  requisite  for  the  protJuc- 
tion  ot  these  and  many  other  works  that  he 
enumerates,  Mr.  Utspham  believes  there 
wrmld  be  no  difficult}'  in  secviring  it;  for 
directly 

the  news  went  abroad  that  such  a  company  was 
in  furtnation  tlicre  would  br  availablL'  ni>  lack 
whatever  of  the  vcrj'  tiiieat  talent  for  beautiful 
presentations  of  everything  tliat  might  be  re- 
(jiiired. 

At  such  citirs  as  guaranteed  the  necessary 
support  an  orchestra  and  opera  chorus  would 
be  established;  ami  the  parent  body  fn  New 
York  would  supply  tlie  retpiisite  scenery  and 
costumes  for  the  performance  of  a  limited 
number  of  favorite  works;  also  there  would 
he  a  rotation,  from  the  metropolis  to  the 
various  centers,  of  the  principal  singers  re- 
quired for  the  leading  roles. 

In  carrying  out  the  scheme  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt  the  broadest  polic>'.    Thus 

u)>oii  afternoons  and  evenings,  in  an  auditorium 
prnvided  for  (he  purpose,  there  should  be  con- 
cepts of  chamber  music  and  miscellaneous  con- 
certs, along  with  performances  on  Sundays  of 
orchestral  works  and  (»ratoriog,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  proiluciiig  as  oi'len  as  possible,  in  con- 
junction willi  masieri^iicces  of  other  nations,  the 
carefully  selected  works  of  our  own  most  tal- 
L-nled  composers. 


PITTSBURG'S   ARMY    OI-    WAGE-WORKERS. 


GIGAXTIC  in  its  creation  of  wealth,  titanic 
in  its  conlL'stsi  for  the  division  of  wealth, 
I'ilt.sburg  looms  up  as  the  mighty  stonn 
mouiiiain  of  Ca^iilal  and  Lal>or.     Here  our  mod- 
ern   world    achieves   its  grandest   triumph   am) 
faces  its  gravest  problem. 

In  these  words  Prof.  John  R.  Commons 
cltflractcrt7.cs  the  "  Irun  City  "  in  CUarities 
for  March  6.  Professor  Commons'  article 
is  one  of  the  third  and  concluding  scries  of 
the  "  Pittsburg  Survey,"  undertaken  by  the 
Rus-scll  Sage  Foundation;  and  the  Charities 
Publication  Committee,  by  whom  the  "  Sur- 
vey *'  is  published,  is  to  be  congratulated,  we 
think,  on  what  thc>'  themselves  justly  de- 
scribe as  "  the  most  careful  and  detailed 
study  of  life  and  labor  ever  made  in  this 
country." 


Considering  the  whole  of  Allegheny 
County  as  "  homogeneous  in  an  economic 
^ense,  and  corresponding  roughly  to  what  is 
termed  the  Pittsburg  District,  in  lytj;  this 
Greater  Pittsburg  had  a  population  of  about 
1,000.000.  of  whuni  the  wage-earners  were 
approxitnalely  i50.txx>,  empUiyed  in  3000 
establishments.  As  fundamental  to  his  in- 
vestigation of  existing  labor  conditions,  the 
Charities  writer  propounds  these  two  qties- 
tions:  "  How  do  these  wage-earners  fare  in 
the  division  of  products  derived  from  these 
magnificent  resources?  "  and  "  What  is  their 
?harc  and  how  do  tliey  get  it?"  Oi  this 
great  tide  of  human  toilers  he  says: 

First,  there  is,  cvcrj-where,  the  gre-it  ocean  of 
common  labor.^unprivileged,  compel  it  ive,  equal* 


a,  time,  appear  the  wav^s  and  wavelets  of  those 
whom  bkill.  phyiique.  tal«;nt.  Iradc-imionisiii.  ar 
municipal  favoritism  lifts  above  the  fluid  mass. 

The  first  nutcwdttliy  discuvery  made  is  the 
unstability  of  this  laboring  mass.  "  Up, 
duwn,  and  on.  like  tlie  ocean,  su  is  the  labor 
of  Pittsburg."  1  lie  managers  of  a  large  ma- 
chine wurks  stated  that  in  the  prosperous 
year  igo6,  to  keep  up  a  force  of  10,000,  they 
liircd  no  fewer  than  ai.ooo  men  and  women. 
A  mining  superintendent  asserted  that,  to 
maintain  his  force  of  looo,  he  had  found  it 
necessary'  to  hire  5tXK>.  "  V\Tiat  arc  we  to 
infer?  "  asks  Mr.  Commons. 

Seemingly  the  economist's  hypothesis  of  the 
immoliilily  of  labor  compared  with  the  mobilily 
of  capital  is  almost  reversed  within  the  ritts~ 
burg  district.  Tlic  human  stream  from  Europe 
and  America  whirls  and  eddies  through  the 
tlecp-cut  valleys  of  the  Monongahcla,  the  Alle- 
gheny, the  Ohio,  like  the  cunverging  rivers 
themselve*.  But  the  ponderous  furnaces  and 
mills  remain  hxcd  like  the  hills.  Is  it  the 
climate,  the  fog,  and  tiic  smoke?  Is  it  the 
difficulty  cif  finding  homes  and  the  cost  nf  hous- 
ing and  living?  Yes.  answers  my  cmpkiyuicnt 
bureau,  whicli  has  m-idtf  a  careful  *.ludy  of  its 
own  peculiarly  ill  situation.  Is  it  the  defeat 
and  exclusion  of  trade-nnioniiin.  whicli  in  other 
places  make  for  stability  and  the  right  of  prior- 
ity for  the  man  who  has  longest  held  the  job?  N"o: 
neither  the  lullow  nor  oulHow  of  organized  mine- 
workers  is  appreciably  less  than  that  of  unorgan- 
ized machine-workers  or  steel-workers.  Is  it  low 
wages  and  long  hours?  No.  answer  the  mine- 
workers  again.  Is  it  specialization,  speeding  up 
to  ovcr-cxcrtion  ?  Yes,  very  largely.  Tlioe  are 
Unlh  c.iiise  anrj  effect  of  cxce?;<iive  restlessness. 
liy  minute  specialization  of  jobs,  by  army-like 
orgauization,  by  keeping  together  a  staft  of 
highly  paid  regulars  at  the  top,  the  industries 
of  Pittsburg  are  independent  of  the  rank  and 
file.  Two-tliirds  of  the  stecl-wnrkcrs  arc  un- 
skilled, and  thousands  are  dumb  as  horses  in 
their  ignorance  of  English,  if  vvc  may  judge  by 
the  kind  of  "  Hce ! "  "\\'ho.i!"  and  ResUtreS 
that  suffice  fnr  commands.  Spcciali/alJon,  elim- 
ination of  skill,  payment  by  ihc  piece  or  pre- 
mium, speeding  up,  these  arc  necessarily  the 
aims  and  method?  of  Pittsburg  busines^s,  that 
turns  out  tons  of  shapes  for  the  skillful  work- 
ers of  other  cities  to  put  into  finished  prod- 
ucts. .  .  .  Knnrmous  rewards  for  brains,  over- 
seers, managers,  foremen,  bosses,  "pushers," 
and  Bang-leaders;  remarkable  pressure  toward 
equality  of  wages  among  the  restless.  mov.tWe, 
comtietitivc  rank  and  file. — these  arc  the  results 
ill  distribution  of  Pjiisburg's  supremacy  in  the 
production  of  wealth. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Mr.  Com- 
mons through  his  exhaustive  investigation  of 
all  the  many  trade*;  in  Pittsburg.  \\Tiar 
strikes  one  as  the  mosr  notable  feature  of  his 
reports  is  tlie  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  matter 
of  organiKation.     He  found  that  "  in  the  fac- 


rbirtDCupb  by  Leal*  VI.  Utaie. 

A  cjiisBuitG  srr.ha.  uorkee.     (AMtmcA.M.) 

turics  and  on  the  railways  the  Slav  and  the 
Italian  fill  the  ranks  of  ciimmon  labor;  it  is 
among  the  teamsters  that  the  Negro  finds  his 
congenial  job."  His  observatioiw  on  the 
mine-workers  and  tlie  steel -workers,  repre- 
senting the  two  industries  employing  the 
largest  numbers  of  men  in  Allegheny  County, 
are  especially  interesting.  It  appears  that 
there  are  about  20,000  mine-workers  and 
70,000  stccl-workers  in  the  county,  the  pro- 
portion of  skilled  and  unskilled  in  each  of 
these  totals  being  about  the  same.  In  the 
mines  the  men  work  eight  hours  a  day  with- 
out Sunday  work;  the  steel -workers,  twelve 
hours,  with  considerable  Sunday  tabor.  In 
the  mines  the  common  laborer  receives  $2.36 
per  day  of  eight  hours,  while  Slavs  of  a  simi- 
lar class  in  tlie  mills  are  paid  $i.8o  for 
twelve  hours.  The  bar  and  guide  mill  rol- 
lers in  the  mills,  to  whose  work  there  is  no 
corresponding  i>osition  in  the  mines,  arc  paid 
$10  to  $16  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  and  the 
plate  and  structural  mill  rollers  earn  $7  to  $8 
a  day.  'niesc  men,  however,  arc  practically 
foremen.  Comparing  the  mine-workers  with 
their  fellows  in  the  mills,  Mr.  Commoas  rt- 
marks: 

In  another  respect  the  mine-worker's  posi- 
tion is  superior.  The  houses  in  wliich  he  fives, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  company,  are 
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quite  convenient,  with  open  spaces,  and  the 
rentals  about  $2  per  room  as  against  $4  paid  by 
the  mill-worker.  Taking  everything  into  ac- 
count ...  I  should  say  that  common  laborers 
in  the  mines  are  fifty  to  ninety  per  cent,  better 
off  than  the  same  grade  of  laborers  in  the  mills 
and  furnaces ;  the  somi-skilled  laborers  em- 
ployed at  piece  rates  are  forty  to  fifty  per  cent, 
better  off  in  the  mines ;  and  that  the  highest 
paid  laborers,  the  steel  roller  and  the  mine- 
worker  are  about  on  a  footing. 

In  regard  to  unionism,  the  experience  of 
the  two  industries  has  been  totally  different. 

Prior   to   the    Homestead    strike   of    1892,    the 
steel  industry   was  dominated   by  the  .■\malga- 


mated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers. .  .  .  The  situation  was  such  that  .  .  . 
for  the  sake  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the 
laborer,  the  union,  which  had  overreached  itself, 
and  was  headstrong  in  its  power,  had  to  be 
whipped  and  thrown  out.  Smce  that  time  the 
manufacturers  have  gone  to  as  mad  an  extreme 
in  bearing  down  on  the  employees  as  the  em- 
ployees had  previously  gone  in  throttling  the 
employer. 

Contrast  this  with  the  history  of  the  mine- 
workers,  a  body  of  men  of  the  same  general  in- 
telligence as  the  steel-workers.  With  a  national 
union  able  and  witling  to  discipline  its  local 
unions,  the  leading  coal  operators  assert  that 
they  can  carry  on  their  business  to  better  ad- 
vantage with  the  union  than  without. 


CARAN  D'ACHE,  A  PIONEER  OF  THE  COMIC  SUPPLEMENT. 


^^OT  all  truly  modern  Americans  {mean- 
ing the  great  newspaper  reading  class) 
know  that  the  late  Caran  d'Ache  was  one  of 
the  progenitors  of  the  comic  newspaper  sup- 
plement. It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  this 
artist  and  caricaturist  of  French  parentage, 
but  Russian  birth  and  training  shares  with 
the  German  Wilhelm   Busch   the  honor  of 


CAHAN    [I  ACHE,   IN    HIS   STfDY. 
iSlinwlng  \\xv.  unique  toys  he  origlnati'd. ) 


originating  the  telling  of  a  funny  story  in  a 
succession  of  pictures  with  a  minimum  of 
text.  The  modern  colored  newspaper  sup- 
plement, with  its  alleged  funny  stories,  inva- 
riably presents  the  succession  of  pictures,  but, 
alas,  the  fun  is  too  often  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  In  Caran  d'Ache's  work  the  idea 
was  always  present.  In  an  editorial  on  the 
human  value  of  this  artist's  work,  the  New 
York  Nation  says: 

He  developed  his  own  conceptions  of  what 
the  human  ligurc  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
ihe  caricaturist.  There  were  the  skeleton  pic- 
tures in  which  a  man,  like  an  island,  was  a  cer- 
tain portii>n  of  while  space  bounded  by  a  single 
line.  There  were  the  clear-cut  marionette-like 
figures,  in  which  the  same  sharpness  of  line  was 
]>roininLtit.  'iliere  were,  finally,  the  mere  circles 
and  cyHiiders  and  sacks  and  tlaccid  puddings  to 
which  a  dot  here  and  a  stroke  there  would  give 
:ni  ania/'-ingly  human  aspect.  Of  American  car- 
toonists, the  late  !•'.  M.  Howarth,  with  his  ani- 
mated chubby  little  gingerhread  figures,  came 
nearest  perhaps  to  tliis  style  of  caricature. 

Hut  Caran  d'Ache  did  some  highly  effft> 
tivc  political  satire  as  well  as  social  satire  and 
fine  comedy.  In  his  political  cartoons  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  mannikin  physi- 
<)Iog>-  that  we  find  in  his  comic  series.  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  more  light-hearted  fun 
than  European  artists  are  accustomed  to  put 
into  their  cartoons  of  statesmen  and  govern- 
ments. Witness  the  two  cartoons  repro- 
duced herewith. 

A  few  examples  would  show  thafif  Caran 
d'Ache  is  partly  responsible  for  the  comic 
supplement,  he  is  not  responsible  for  its  bla- 
tant vulgarities,  its  emptiness  of  any  real  sa- 
tiric content,  and  its  infinite  innocence  of 
ideas.  Says  the  editorial  in  the  Nation  al- 
ready referred  to : 


LEADING  AkTlCLES  OP  THE  MONTH. 


4d7 


At  n  military  review  in  In  undress  InfuQtry         Making  a  noeecli  on  hi»  In  the  iinironii  uf  a 

ICussla.  uniform.  grandfather.  cui  raij»li.'r. 

Wtl.HEI.U    II.    AS    THE    QGRMAN    KAOI.E,    ACCOBDINO    TO     CARAX  D'ACIIE. 

■ 

fFrom  FUjuro,  Paris.) 


There  is  no  inherent  viciousness  in  the  comic 
series.  It  has  the  very  best  tradition  behind  it. 
Before  Carati  d'Ache  and  Wilhelm  Busch  is 
Daumier's  Robert  Macaire;  and  still  further 
back  is  Hogarth,  with  his  various  Progresses. 
7'he  evil  comes  when  the  series  is  carried  for 
years  and  years  until  it  is  the  delectation  solely 
of  that  dull  mind  which  finds  amusement  in  the 
mere  fact  of  familiarity.  The  pity  appears  all 
the  greater  when  we  consider  how  vast  is  the 
influence  of  the  comic  artist  for  weal  or  woe. 
When  people  speak  of  the  power  of  the  carica- 
turist, the  habit  is  to  think  of  the  political  car- 
loon.  True,  the  political  cartoon  has  long  been 
an  effective  weapon  of  publicity.  The  history 
of  modern  Europe  might  be  written  from  its 
cartoons.  But  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  the  satire  that  deals  with  us  as  men 


nnd  women  is  not  more  permanently  effectiv; 
than  the  satire  that  appeals  to  the  political  ani- 
mal primarily.  A  strong  political  cartoon  may 
make  an  election  or  a  ministry.  The  comic  artist 
deals  with  the  permanent  traits  of  human  nature 
and  the  common  facts  of  life,  and,  in  doing  so, 
shapes  our  thought  and  standards  of  good  or 
ill,  subtly  but  enduringly. 

Caran  d'Ache, — the  Russian  for  "  Lead 
Pencil," — was  born  Emmanuel  Poire,  in 
Russia,  of  French  parents.  He  served  in  the 
French  army  and,  during  his  later  years, 
made  Paris  his  home.  His  caricatures,  most 
of  which  appeared  in  Figaro,  gave  origin  to 
a  new  fashion  of  mannikin  toy  for  many 
years  popular  in  Europe. 


BISMARCK    AND    KAISKIl   WII.nBLM     II.,    AS    SHOWN    IM    ONE    OF      CARAX    D'ACnE'S    MOST    FAMOCS    CARTOOXS. 

Bismarck  :  "  I  left  him  a  trained  circus.     He  1b  making  a  menngerle  of  it." 
(Soon  after  his  accesBlon.  the  present  German  Kaieer  forced   Bismarck's  resignation  from  the  Imperial 
chuncelorshlp.      The  Empire  was  really  created  by  Prince  Bismarck  through  bis  consolidation  of  the  Ger- 
man states.     The  Iron  Chancelor  always  resented  his  curt  dismissal  end  always  looked  sskance  at  the  rnle 
of  the  new  maater.    This  cartoon  appeared  In  Figaro,  Paris.) 
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I  H K  independent  partisan"  and  "a 
(juiet,  mild-mannered  man.  with  a  de- 
cisive '  No  '  that  convinces,"  are  the  char- 
acterizations that  Mr.  Thomas  Haiily  gives, 
in  the  /'««  ,Vort/rn.  nt  Mr.  F<»raker's  suc- 
cessor in  (he  Senate.  He  regards  Mr.  Hur- 
ton  as  an  "  example  of  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeds in  a  political  career  by  sheer  force  of 
intellect."  The  new  Senator  was  born  in 
Iowa,  the  son  of  a  minister.  He  received 
his  education  in  Obcrlin  CollcEe,  and  after' 
studying  law  in  Chicago  went  to  Cleveland, 
().,  in  which  cit>-  he  "  landed  thirtv  years 
ago.  with  $Mo  as  his  total  capital."  To- 
day "  he  is  the  recoj^nizcd  political  boss  of 
Ohio,"  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "  he 
is  not  a  politician  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  the  term."  He  is  "  too  big  and  too 
clean-cut  to  lower  himself  to  the  devices  of 
the  machine  master.  Also  he  is  too  inde- 
pendent for.  such  a  position;  for  what  his 
reasoning  tells  him  to  be  right  he  will  sup- 
port, no  matter  if  every  principle  and  ever>' 
precedent  of  his  party  be  against  him."  To 
quote  Mr.  Hanly  further: 

The  beauty  of  this  independence  is  that  he  can 
get  away  wlih  it  without  harsh  criliirisni  in  Con- 
gress or  oul.  He  11(1  nion*  ft'.ired  iht  powerful 
Speaker  or  ihe  opinion  of  his  nrnjurity  col- 
leagues in  the  House  than  he  did  a  page  boy. 
That  was  because  he  is  one  of  those  rare  com- 
binations,— a  great,  clear,  canico-Hlce  mind, 
hacked  with  an  intinitc  capacity  for  plain,  hard 
study,  which  has  made  him  master  of  those 
great  public  questions  in  which  he-  has  interested 
himself.  You  did  n^it  hear  him  every  day  in 
the  House,  nnr  every  wrrk.  You  won't  hear  him 
very  oficn  in  the  Senate.  He  was  not  always 
jumiiiiig  to  his  feel  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  use  up  len  minutes;  but  when  he  did 
get  up  the  House  listened,  and  it  heard  an  in- 
cisive, uiiom.Tnieiiteil  exposition  of  some  abstruse 
topic  that  loft  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  he  was 
interrupted  with  questions,  the  questioner  got 
what  he  was  after  anrl  perhaps  a  lirtli-  more;  and 
it  w.ib  all  from  memory,  a  mathematical  memory 
that  had  classified  and  digested  every  pertinent 
fact. 

This  ability  to  master  his  subject  thor- 
oughly was  conspicuously  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Bunon  during  his  tenure  of  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  of  him 
that  "  he  knows  more  about  everj'  river  in 
the  country,  fver>'.  lake,  every  bayou,  tvery 
port,  every  harbor,  p\'ery  bay  and  gulf,  to 
say  nothing  of  watersheds,  than  any  other 
man  living."  In  illustration  of  this.  Mr. 
Hanly  gives  an  amusing  accnunt  of  the  ex- 


perience of  a  delegation  that  sought  to  ob- 
tain an  appropriation  for  their  local  river 
improvements.  Primed  with  statistics,  pre- 
pared by  boards  uf  trade,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  the  Faritiers'  Alliance,  the  dele- 
gation, through  the  good  offices  of  their  Con- 
gressman, gained  admittance  to  the  sanctum 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee. 

Once  inside  tlie  room  the  delegation  promptly 
'deflated.  It  collapsed,  so  lo  speak,  and  a  solitary 
man  seated  at  a  desk,  stffnintf  his  name  to  let- 
[rrs,  was  the  caust-  uf  it  all.  His  appearance 
did  not  lend  encouragement  to  sweUing  impor- 
tance or  enthusiasm,  or  eloquence,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  demands.  .  .  .  H?  was  glad  to  meet 
thcni.  hut  not  tno  gbd,  He  would  be  happy  to 
scrx'c  them,  but  he  was  not  going  er.izy  over 
it.     .     .     . 

Tile  chairman  of  the  delegation  began  by 
rocking  the  little  room  with  the  fervor  of  the 
demands  of  the  people  of  the  Snake  River  dis- 
trict to  be  rescued  from  raiIro.id  thraldom,  the 
hrartless  plutOL-racy  of  Wall  Street,  the  octopus 
of  wealth,  and  the  crime  of  '73.  Picturesque 
Snake  River  was  set  fcrth  in  words  that  should 
have  hronglit  forth  tears,  The  helpless,  hope- 
less cnmlition  of  the  strangled  metropolises 
.ilonjj  its  h.-inks  was  portrayed  in  epic  form.  Hie 
possibilities  were  simply  a  succession  of  hv-pcr- 
oole, — until, — until. — the  chairman  out  i^f  the 
comer  of  his  eye  saw  to  his  surprise  that  the 
man  he  was  addressing  was  absolutely  immoved, 
— not  only  That,  but  he  appeared  wred.  The 
speech  began  to  halt,  stumble,  and  finally  fell 
lamcni.ibly.  The  speaker  simply  could  not  go 
on  with  such  an  audience. 

"  itow  much  dill  yntt  soy  was  needed  for  this 
great  work?"  c-imc  the  calm  query. 

"  Twelve  million  dollars,"  was  the  answer. 
■'Only  a  bare,  paltry,  picayune  twelve  nitllinu 
to  rescue  our  community  from  the  grasp  of  the 
railroad  overlords.  I  f  you  could  only  study 
the  conditions — " 

"  1  h.ivc  studied  them,"  was  the  equally  calm 
answer.  "  and  I  regret  lo  say  Ih.1t  it  will  'he  im- 
possible for  OS  lo  burden  an  already  large  hill 
with  this  addilional  sum.  Now  as  lo  Snake 
River—"  then  ihc  quiet  man  bc((an  to  talk  about 
that  winding  little  stream.  .  .  .  Kc  told 
them  in  three  minutes  more  than  lliey  had  ever 
snspecled  aboul  iheir  water  course.  He  began 
with  It  in  the  nmnntains  and  led  it  down  to  Ihc 
Ohio,  mentioning  every  tributary-  stri-ani.  every 
village,  and  aln».)St  cvcrj-  farm-house.  He  tolcl 
bow  deep  it  was  every  ten  feci,  and  where  rocks 
were  or  the  mud  holes  and  fords.  ,  .  .  Be- 
fore he  wa.s  Ibmngh.  the  delegation  was  rasp- 
ing fijr  breath.  ...  It  all  ended  with  "I  am 
sorr>'.  very  sorr>'.  gentlemen,  but  the  money  is 
not  now  available."  and  he  returned  to  his 
writing. 

Out  in  the  hall  the  most  resourceful  of  the 
delegation  came  lo.  and  said :  *"  I  know  the  L. 
&  K.  heard  we  were  coming  and  loaded  htm 
up."  But  the  Congressman  shook  his  head  and 
replied  with  sonie  spirit:  "Wrong  there;  they 
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didn't  need  to, — that  man  knows  more  about 
the  river  than  they  do.  .  .  .  If  you  had 
come  from  Oregon,  you  couldn't  have  sprung 
any  new  water  on  Theodore  E.  Burton." 

Senator  Burton  is  a  believer  in  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  rivers  and  harbors  expenditures. 
When  Philadelphia,  having  got  Congress  to 
dredge  a  thirty-foot  channel  for  her,  ap- 
plied for  one  ten  feet  deeper,  because  she 
wanted  ships  just  as  big  as  New  York,  Bur- 
ton answered : 

"  All  right.  The  scheme  will  cost  $1,500,000. 
I  will  agree  to  approve  a  Federal  appropriation 
of  $750,000,  provided  you  get  the  balance.  Di- 
vide it  up  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  city, 


or. any  way  you  like."  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  very  common  form  of  philanthropy  had 
been  practiced  in  governmental  affairs,  and  it 
caused  an  uproar.  But  they  came  to  it  .  .  . 
and  Pennsylvania  contributed  its  quarter  share 
and  Philadelphia  the  other  quarter. 

Other  facts  about  Mr.  Burton  are  that 
he  is  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  real  authorities 
on  finance  in  Congress;  that  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  undertaking  he  has  been 
called  "the  father  of  the  lock  canal  idea"; 
that  in  his  heart  he  is  a  "  no-battleship  man," 
and  he  is  a  member  of  "  all  the  world  so- 
cieties that  are  trying  to  bring  about  dis- 
armament and  peace."  "What  they  think  of 
him  in  Ohio,"  says  Mr.  Hanly,  "  was  shown 
in  the  fight  for  the  Senatorship." 


OKLAHOMA'S  BANK-DEPOSIT   GUARANTY  LAW. 


/TpHE  plan  of  guaranteeing  bank  deposits 
was  tried  in  three  of  our  States  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago, — in  New  York, 
Vermont,  and  Michigan.  In  each  case  it 
failed  lamentably.  In  New  York  the  bank- 
ing law  provided  for  a  safety  fund  as  a  se-, 
curity  for  all  of  the  banks'  debts;  but  within 
ten  years  from  the  time  the  law  went  into 
operation  eleven  of  the  banks  organized  un- 
der the  system  failed,  and  the  entire  amount 
of  the  safety  fund  was  insufficient  to  pay 
their  debts.  Mr.  W.  C.  Webster,  writing  in 
the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  Feb- 
ruary, says  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
single  example  of. the  successful  operation  of 
such  a  scheme  in  this  or  any  other  country." 
The  new  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  first 
session  of  its  legislature,  placed  on  its  statute- 
books  a  guaranty  law  of  this  kind,  which  has 
now  been  in  operation  since  February  14, 
1908.     Its  chief  features  are  the  following: 

A  guaranty  fund  is  created  and  placed  under 
the  general  management  of  the  State  Banking 
Board.  .  .  .  Each  bank  and  trust  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  is  re- 
quired to  contribute  i  per  cent,  of  its  average 
daily  deposits  for  the  preceding  year,  less  de- 
posits of  United  States  and  State  funds,  prop- 
erly secured.  Annually  thereafter  each  such 
bank  and  trust  company  shall  report  its  aver- 
age daily  deposits  and  contribute  i  per  cent,  on 
whatever  this  amount  ma^  exceed  the  previous 
averages.  If  the  fund  is  depleted  from  any 
cause,  a  special  assessment  is  levied  to  keep  up 
the  fund  to  I  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposits. 
Any  new  bank  or  trust  company,  when  organ- 
ized, shall  pay  3  per  cent,  of  its  capital  stock 
into  the  guaranty  fund.  From  the  fund  thus 
created  the  depositors  of  any  insolvent  bank  or 
trust  company  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  are  to  be  paid  immediately*  the  State 


then  having  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the 
insolvent  corporation. 

One  of  the  misconceptions  concerning  this 
law,  and  a  wide-spread  one,  is  that  the  State 
Government  stands  pledged  to  pay  all  bank 
losses.     This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

The  credit  of  the  State  is  not  in  any  way 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  deposits  in  any  bank. 
If  the  fund  is  lost  in  any  way,  it  does  not  be- 
come a  hability  of  the  State,  but  would  have  to 
be  replaced  by  another  assessment.  .  .  .  Fur- 
thermore, this  guaranty  fund  is  not  kept  in  cash 
in  the  State  treasury,  but  is  redeposited  in  the 
banks  and  kept  loaned  out  by  them.  ...  If 
this  fund  holds  out.  losses  will  be  paid;  if  it 
does  not  hold  out,  or  if  the  loans  made  from  it 
cannot  be  cashed  promptly,  the  losses  cannot 
be  paid. 

Admitting  that  the  law  has  not  yet  been 
long  enough  in  operation  to  admit  of  one's 
judging  its  ultimate  effects  adequately  and 
fairly,  Mr.  Webster  is  of  the  opinion  that  its 
expediency  may  fairly  be  questioned,  both 
negatively  and  positively.  He  sees  certain 
signs  of  danger,  which  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized : 

The  Oklahoma  law  has  not  "  closed  the  door 
of  hope  against  the  reckless  and  incompetent 
banker."  but  has  actually  opened  it  much  wider 
than  it  was  before;  so  that  the  State  to-day 
seems  to  be  entering  upon  an  era  of  wildcat 
banking,  which,  if  it  is  not  checked,  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  financial  disaster.  Between 
January  i  and  October  31  forty-seven  new  State 
banks  were  organized  in  Oklahoma;  and  all 
but  five  of  these  were  capitalized  at  only  $10,000. 
The  mania  for  starting  new  banks  is  not  confined 
to  the  towns :  in  the  little  village  of  Harrah, 
which  has  but  about  150  inhabitants,  two  banks 
have  been  established,  their  total  local  deposits 
being  less  than  $15,000. 
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Mm  of  indifferent  character  arc  allowed  to 
)rganize  banks.  One  of  the  nrw  bnnlc<i  in  Okli* 
lioma  was  stnricd  by  x  man  just  rctca.scd  from 
ic  State  pcrilfiiliary ;  aiiolht-r,  by  ft  man  wlio 
bail  iwicir  fatlc-d  in  business  and  had  then  organ- 
ized a  tialiuual  baiil<.  In  this  he  obtained  unly 
$37/100  dcpoj^its  on  a  capital  oi  $25,000.  Oii  the 
:irst  of  last  July  he  started  a  Slate  bank  under 
the  new  law,  and  by  Scpteinb<>r  2,1  his  dcprisits 
anioumed  to  $111,381.75.  In  another  case  a 
saloijii-keepcr,  wIk>  bsd  been  forced  out  of  bii'ii- 
ne^s  by  the  prohibition  law.  siarttd  a  bank  on 
a  very  small  capital  and  »0'm  hud  deposits  to 
the  aniontit  of  $,-irt.ooo  or  $40,000. 

Reckless  banking  is  in  evidence.  Under  tlie 
new  Oklahoma  law  bankers  arc  found  o^cring 
;.  6,  and  even  8  per  cent,  interest.  Hie  false 
fmprcssion  is  created  that  the  State's  credit  is 
pledged  tu  pay  all  losses,  some  of  the  banks 
even  printinj?  on  their  checks  statcmenls  to  the 
effect  that  "  Voiir  Deposits  in  this  Bank  are 
Gxiaratilccd  by  the  State." 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  growth  of  reckless 
bankinK.  stimulatrH  by  the  nnv  law.  will 
iindrrmine  the  underlying  security  of  all  the 
■'  triiarantecd  "  banks  in  the  State,  and  will 
ultimately  increase  bank  failures  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.    To  quote  Mr.  Webster  further: 

It  may  be  predicted  that,  if  thi^  law  is  left  on 
the  sialutC'books  of  the  State.  Oklahoma  will 
soon  give  ibc  world  some  startling  t.xaiiiples  of 
"high  finance"  and  eventually  experience  such 
a  panic  as  few  States  of  like  wealth  have  ever 
witnessed.  And  when  that  panir  mmes,  of  what 
avail  will  be  the  present  paltry  guaranty  fund? 
Will  not  a  fund  ten,  or  even  twrnly,  times  as 
lar^e  be  required  to  reimburse  all  innocent  de- 
positors? 

The  advocates  of  the  new  law  lay  ercat 
stress  on  the  farr  that  since  it  went  into  op- 
eration there  have  been  but  two  failures. 
Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Webster  says; 


As  if  that  proved  anything!  .  .  .  The 
greatest  publicity  has  been  given  to  one  of  these 
failiiro.  that  uf  the  hucrnatiunal  Slate  Bank 
of  Coalgaic.  Seemingly  for  political  purposes. 
.  .  .  A  fair  examination  of  the  facts  shows 
that  the  widely  advertisetl  0>^t1g:ilc  failure  \vas 
a  miserable  fiasco,  and  would  seem  to  justify 
the  following  slalemen!  made  by  its  president : 
'■  1  will  never  believe  anything  else  but  that  my 
bank  was  closed  bv  Hank  Examiner  Smock  on 
telephone  orders  from  Governor  Haskell,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  the  depositors*  guaranty  taw  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Denver." 

The  president  of  the  bank,  Dr.  L.  A.  Con- 
nor,  is,  it   should   be  mentioned,   a  Repub-       11 
liran.      The    statements    submitted    to    the  mk 
^rand  jurj'  showed  that  the  bank  was  in   a  ^1 
better  tin.nncial  condition  when  it  was  closed    * 
than  when  it  w.\s  opened. 

An  important  defect  in  the  Oklahoma  law 
is  that  it  fails  to  discriminate  between  cash 
and  credit  deposits.  On  this  point  Mr.  Web- 
ster remarks; 

Most  people  overlook  the  fact  that  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  all  bank  deposits  are  really  created 
by  loans.  The  business  man  gives  his  note  to 
the  bank  and  gets  in  return  the  credit  of  the 
bank  which  is  negotiable.  The  OkUhoma  law. 
therefore,   mainly   protects  creditors  of    banks. 

.  ,  It  is  manifestly  unju.it  to  cunipel  the 
Kinker  to  pay  cash  into  a  guaranty  fund  to  pro- 
tect rredit  depositors,  and  in  turn  tiot  to  protect 
him  against  loss  in  lus  loan  department. 

After  careful  study-  of  the  Oklahoma  stat- 
ute in  all  its  aspects,  Mr.  Webster  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  "  no  such  law  can  be 
pemiancntly  successful  without  the  most 
drastic  super\'ision.  and  that,  if  such  super- 
vision can  be  enforced,  no  assessment  is 
necessary." 
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THE  PRESENT  ASPECTS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  WAR. 


'\\/"HAT  are  the  present  chances  of  war? 
All  nations  seem  to  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  perfecting  deadly  mil:tar\'  engines 
and  defensive  works,  but  the  dread  possibil- 
ities of  a  conflict  bid  them  pause.  The 
Dtutsfhe  RrvHf  [jives  a  striking  and  detailed 
survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  «*arlike  preparation  and  stratcg>' 
since,  and  owing  to,  the  Franco-Cicrman 
strungle. 

The  Frankfort  treaty*,  say-s  the  writer  of 
this  article,  p\it  only  an  apparent  end  to  the 

iflict  between  Germany  and  France ;  '*  a 
latent  war  contintied." 

One  side  invented  more  effective  arms;  the 
other,  in  ils  anxiety  In  nuldo  the  enemy,  would 


then  re<ich  an  almost  equal  perfection  of  mar- 
tial equipnitnt.  Each  wa»  intent  upon  repeat- 
ing the  situation  of  iSfifi  whni  onr  .ipponeni  en- 
tered the  arena  with  the  needle  gun.  the  other, 
with  the  nuu/le-loader.  .Moments  there  were 
when  the  explosive  point  seemed  immitienl.  hut 
confidence  in  a  new  weapon  was  neutralized  by 
elements  of  doubt. 

The  various  other  powers  could  Tiot  gaze 
with  indifference  upon  this  rival  r>'. 

Tlie  Franco-Germ.nn  contest  has  had  the  rfTeet. 
in  a  few  decades,  of  almost  cqualiring  thp  weap- 
ons of  the  armies  not  alone  of  Europe,  but  of 
the  Far  F,ast  and  West.  Arms  are  light  and 
handy,  easily  loaded  and  fired,  carry  far  and 
sure.  The  new  powder  betrays  neither  <(iinner 
nor  gtin  by  smoke  visible  afar  off.  To  attempt 
to   excel  present  achievement    seems    useless, — 
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the  conceivable  has  been  attained.  No  serried 
ranks,  no  single,  eiect  individual,  dare  expose 
themselves  to  the  deluge  of  shot.  At  Mars-la- 
Toiir,  with  an  imperfect  weapon,  now  anti- 
quated, a  Prussian  regiment  advancing  to  attack 
in  close  columns,  lost,  in  barely  half  an  hour, 
08  per  cent,  of  its  contingent.  Three  years  ago, 
a  Japanese  brigade  paid  the  penalty  of  its  daring 
action  in  less  time  by  a  sacrifice  of  go  per  cent. 
of  its  men.  Technic  is  splendidly  triumphant, 
but  casement  in  war,  ascendency  over  the  enemy, 
for  which  Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  the 
other  powers,  have  been  striving,  it  has  not  at- 
tained. In  distributing  its  gifts  impartially  to 
all,  it  has  created  the  greatest  difficulties  for 
all.  How  the  enemy  might  be  destroyed  by 
those  effective  arms  could  be  readily  deter- 
mined ;  how  to  escape  annihilation  one's  self 
was  the  difficult  problem,  .  .  .  The  natural 
striving  to  find  shelter,  and  to  bring  as  many 
of  the  effective  weapons  as  possible  into  action, 
have  given  rise  to  the  broad  front  of  battle. 
The  phenomenon  in  the  Far.  East,  therefore, 
will  doubtless  be  repeated  in  a  European  war. 
The  battlefields  of  the  future  will,  and  mu.st, 
consequently  assume  an  entirely  different  aspect 
from  those  of  the  past. 

After  the  war  of  1870,  France  as  well  as 
Germany,  this  writer  points  out,  constructed 
defenses  on  her  new  boundaries.  The  latter 
restricted  herself  to  fortifying  Metz  and 
Strassburg ;  the  former  erected  an  almost 
continuous  barrier  to  cover  her  eastern  fron- 
tier between  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 

Germany  could  not  quietly  see  France  pre- 
pare for  her  invasion  of  revenge  from  her  safe 
hiding-place.  The  best  defense  is  attack.  In- 
stead of  erecting  a  coimter-chain  of  defenses, 
therefore,  Germany  sought  to  procure  a  new 
weapon  of  attack.  A  new  explosive  was  in- 
vented which  no  walls  could  withstand.  But  the 
secret  was  not  long  maintained ;  like  destruc- 
tive engines  were  constructed  on  the  other  side. 
Belgium,  fearing  Germany's  invasion  of  France 
through  her  territory,  and  Holland,  in  defense 
of  herself  as  well  as  her  neighbor,  came  to  the 
aid  of  France;  while  the  latter,  fearing  that 
Italy  would  take  advantage  of  Germany's  at- 
tack and  seek  to  regain  her  lost  provinces,  for- 
tified the  intervening  highlands  between  the  two 
coimtries,  a  move  Italy  followed  by  counter- 
defenses. 

If  Germany,  with  her  supposed  passion  for 
conquest,  was  debarred  from  marching  upon 
Paris,  she  was  "  evidently  compelled  to  pur- 
sue the  road  to  Moscow." 

Russia,  too.  therefore,  felt  forced  to  erect  de- 
fenses against  her.  Naturally,  like  defensive 
measures  were  taken  against  Austria.  Just  as 
on  the  west  so  on  the  east  a  dividing  line  was 
formed  between  the  Dreihund  states  and  the 
rest  of  Europe.  On  the  north,  Denmark  trans- 
formed Copenhagen  into  a  great  martial  camp, 
and  assumed  control  of  the  entries  into  the 
Baltic.  England  possesses  a  mightv  floating  for- 
tress which  she  can  erect  in  the  North  Sea  at 
any   moment.     The   construction    of   so  many 


frontier  defenses  acted  so  contagiously  that, 
finally,  the  allies,  Italy  and  Austria,  have  for- 
tified themselves  against  each  other.  The  iron 
girdle  about  Germany  was  left  open  only  on 
the  side  of  the  Balkans.  Even  this  gap  has  now 
been  filled  by  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Montenegro, 
while  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  were  forced  into 
the  Austrian  camp. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  military  position  of 
Europe,  as  the  German  reviewer  would  have 
us  see  it. 

In  the  center  stand  Germany  and  Austria  un- 
protected ;  round  about  them,  behind  wall  and 
moat,  the  other  powers.  The  political  situation 
corresponds  with  the  military  one.  Between  the 
encircled  and  encircling  states  stand  barriers  of 
antagonism  difficult  to  overcome.  France  has 
not  renounced  the  revenge  slie  swore  in  1871. 
As  this  idea  brought  all  Europe  under  arms,  it 
is  likewise  the  pivot  of  its  entire  political  ac- 
tivity. Germany's  mighty  strides  in  industry 
and  commerce  have  secured  for  her  another  im- 
placable enemy;  while  Russia,  with  the  inher- 
ited antipathy  of  the  Slav  against  the  German, 
has  traditional  sympathy  with  the  Latins,  as 
well  as  her  financial  needs,  holds  fast  to  its  old 
ally.  That  these  greeds  and  passions  will  be 
converted  into  violent  action  is  questionable. 
Yet  an  earnest  endeavor  to  lead  all  these  pow- 
ers against  the  center  does  exist.  The  danger 
appears  gigantic.  It  is  lessened  somewhat  on  a 
closer  examination. 

England  cannot  destroy  German  com- 
merce without  badly  injuring  her  own,  as- 
serts the  writer,  further. 

Her  well-understood  advantage  lies  in  allow- 
ing her  abhorred  competitor,  who  is  at  once  her 
best  customer,  to  live.  Russia,  when  in  her  full 
vigor,  resisted  all  her  ally's  enticements  to  join 
in  an  attack;  with  her  present  knowledge  of 
modern  warfare  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  temp- 
tation has  been  heightened.  France  is  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  her  cooled  revenge  only  in  good 
company.  All  hesitate  at  the  enormous  cost  the 
possible  great  losses,  the  red  specter  looming  in 
the  background.  General  conscription  has  dam- 
pened the  lust  for  war.  "  The  coalition  is 
ready,"  is  heard  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  That  it  will  proceed  to  warlike  ac- 
tion is,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  doubtful,  and 
for  the  present  such  action  is  by  no  means  nec- 
essary. The  positions  occupied  by  the  Allied 
Powers  are  so  favorable  that  their  mere  exist- 
ence constitutes  an  abiding  threat  and  naturally 
reacts  upon  the  German  nervous  system,  con- 
vulsed by  its  economic  conflict  and  business 
crises. 

The  scene  has,  however,  suddenly  shifted. 

The  most  recent  events  in  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula force  Austria  to  turn  her  attention  thither 
for  a  long  space.  She  demands  aid  from  her 
ally,  but  can  give  none  herself.  Opposition 
tactics  have  succeeded  in  assigning  to  each  a 
separate  field  of  action,  thus  preventing  united 
effort  to  conquer  one,  then  another  of  their  foes, 
Austria  must  turn  her  face  to  the  south,  Ger- 
many to  the  west.  But  even  after  these  more 
favorable  conditions,  the  enemy  halts;  though 
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scpftr.itf(I,  Austria  and  Germany  are  stiD  loo 
strong,  despite  the  efforts  being  made  to  weaken 
lliem  by  inner  dissensions  as  well. 

An  Engliab  Comment. 

A  highly  significant  comment  on  the  arti- 
cle quoted  from  above  appears  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Revirw  ( London )  for  February. 
We  quote  from  this  comment: 

This  anoiiymous  and  elaborate  study  is  admit- 
ted to  havo  been  written  by  Count  Schheffcn. 
formerly  Chief  uf  the  General  Staff,  and  for 
many  years  the  Kaiser's  most  intim.ite  mi!itar>' 
.ndviser  and  cnntidant  Now  it  is  the  Kaiser's 
custom  to  dine  with  his  generals  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  each  year.    It  is  the  only  occauon  when 


he  gathers  about  him  all  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  German  armies,  incUnJiiig  tbe  hiKliest  oflS- 
ccrs  of  the  Bavarian  army,  which  in  time  of 
peace  is  not  subject  to  inipi-rial  amiinrily.  At 
Mil*  <tirmcr  of  January  3  the  supreme  War  Lord 
read  to  his  K*'"cr3ls  the  military  parts  of  Count 
SchlielTcn's  article,  and  declared  that  they  duly 
represented  his  views.  It  is  denied  that  he 
cither  read  aloud  or  identified  himself  with  the 
political  pjissages.  The  distinction  makes  no 
difference  whatever.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  that 
the  proceedings  at  the  imperial  dinner  tahle 
nnght  not  to  have  been  published,  and  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  article  in  the  Deutsche  Re- 
i-uf  was  perfectly  private,  show*  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Count  SchlicRen's  pages  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  priceless  rcvelaiion  of  the  state  of 
the  German  military  and  naval  mind. 


PUBLIC  RELIEF  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED  JN  SWITZERL.AND. 


rVEN  in  contented  Switzerland  the  h^cc- 
tcr  of  unemploynient  has  been  raising 
its  head  during  the  past  quarter  century, 
and  the  chief  towns  of  that  vvcU-troverncd 
little  common  wealth  now  afiford  a  measure 
of  relief  to  persons  out  of  work.  Some  facts 
and  figurps  on  "  Public  Provision  for  tlic 
Unemployed  in  Switzerland  "  appear  in  the 
Stuttgart  weekly,  the  N^eur  Zfit.  an  orpan  of 
the  German  Social  Democrats.  To  the 
comments  maiie  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
upon  the  facts  which  he  reports  one  can  at- 
tribute no  special  value,  for  they  are  made  in 
the  spirit  of  the  partisan,  who  sees  no  reason 
why  all  of  his  demands  should  not  be  un- 
conditionally granted  at  once,  without  refer- 
ence to  expediency.  The  data  he  gives  can, 
nevertheless,  be  accepted  as  correct,  one  may 
assume. 

IndependentljT  oF  food-relief,  instituted  fur- 
ther back,  ihe  llrst  systematic  provision  for  the 
unemployed  in  the  city  of  Benic  was  inaugurated 
in  180.1  hy  the  crration  of  an  Insurance  Fund 
Against  Oncmploymcnt.  which  two  years  later 
became  affiliated  with  tiie  Municipal  I-ahor 
llnrcau,  bv  reason  of  rlieir  closely  related  pur- 
poses. Smcc  the  Fund  was  initiated  fifteen 
years  ago.  it  has  bctnt  subject  to  various  chanyes 
of  regulation,  but  there  have  remained  unahered 
the  voliuitary  character  of  the  insurance,  the 
amount  contrjbutablc  by  the  city,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  thi<  sort  nf  relief  to  the  winter  months 
of  December,  January,  and  l-"cbniarj'.  The  com- 
mittee of  management  is  made  tip.  m  equal  pro- 
portions, of  representatives  of  capital  and  labor. 

The  monthly  contrihurion  of  perwns  as- 
sured is  70  (Tntimrs. — that  is.  $1.70  per  an- 
num.— this  entitling  the  suhsorihrr,  when 
out  of  work,  to  a  datly  stipend  of  2  francs.  If 


married,  or  I  'A  francs,  if  single.  The  city 
contributes  ]2,(Xk>  francs  a  year, — a  very 
small  sum,  to  be  sure,  but  one  must  consider 
the  size  of  Berne,  which  numbers  not  more 
than  75,(XX)  souls,  and  one  must  also  take 
into  account  the  moderate  wage  scale  exist- 
ing in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  the  low  ex- 
pense of  living. 

What  Rerne  docs  for  the  unemployed  is 
typical  of  Switzerland's  other  principal 
cities,  like  Basle,  Geneva,  Zurich,  and  Lau- 
sanne, and  in  some  cases  cantonal  assistance 
is  given  in  addition,  but  not  federal,  up  to 
the  present  time.  There  are  Labor  Huts, 
where  in  Berne,  m  the  course  of  a  year,  1500 
men  were  paid  wages  atnounting  to  10,500 
francs  for  splitting  wood,  two-thirds  of 
tijese  being  resident  workmen  and  the  others 
journeymen.  At  Berne's  Writing  Rooms, 
eightj'  people  found  employment  during  one 
5*car,  and  were  paid  3txx>  francs,  though  the 
Geneva  and  2iirich  establishments  of  this 
category  have  each  paid  seven  times  that  sum 
during  an  equal  period.  Of  Workmen's  Col- 
onies,— for  temporary  sojourn, — Swirrerland 
has  four;  one  of  these,  situated  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  is  affiliated  with  a  penitentiary, 
and  serves  as  a  transitional  abode  for  con- 
victs who  have  finished  their  term.  The 
building  department  of  the  city  of  Berne  it- 
self holds  back  such  work  as  can  be  deferred 
until  winter  for  members  of  the  aforesaid 
association,  or  Insurance  Fund,  who  may 
then  need  relief.  That  the  federal  govern- 
ment docs  not  contribute  any  mone)'  to  these 
objects  arouses  the  ire  of  this  social-demo- 
cratic spokesman. 
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MEXICO'S  EXPERIMENTS   IN   FINANCE. 


npHE  control  of  railroad  companies  and 
the  regulation  of  bank-note  issue  form 
a  couple  of  financial  nuts  that  have  so  far 
been  too  tough  for  Uncle  Sam  to  crack.  The 
problems  involve  so  many  people, — not  only 
the  travelers  and  shippers  over  the  railroads 
and  the  merchants  who  suffer  from  exagger- 
ated interest  rates,  due  to  an  obsolete  cur- 
rency system,  but  the  workers  in  the  whole 
dependent  structure  of  Industry.  So  the  ex- 
periments of  the  smaller  republic  to  the  south 
are  being  keenly  watched  by  our  own  law- 
makers and  citizens. 

"  The  most  intelligent  effort  at  state  or 
government  control  of  railroads  being  made 
to-day  is  that  recently  in  effect  in  Mexico." 
Thus  begins  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  last  month 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  F.  Speare. 

Next  to  railways,  the  financial  question  of 
the  day  in  America  is  undoubtedly  the  cur- 
rency. Here  again  an  article  in  a  March 
periodical  shows  that  something  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  Mexican  sample.  In  the 
Bankers'  Magazine,  Joaquin  D.  Casasus 
gives  the  results  for  the  twelve  years,  during 
which  the  smaller  republic  has  had  just  the 
sort  of  scientific  currency  for  which  our  re- 
formers are  calling.  It  has  been  issued  not 
with  any  arbitrary  reference  to  government 
bonds,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States, 
where  public  and  private  credit  are  thus  con- 
fused with  unfortunate  results, — but  solely 
in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  mer- 
chants and  others  who  want  to  use  the  notes. 

To  treat  the  two  articles  in  more  detail : 
It  is  most  striking,  in  Mr.  Speare 's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mexican  railway  situation,  to 
learn  how  little  the  government  itself  has 
ventured  in  cash.  It  has  expended  only  about 
$10,000,000  gold  "  for  the  privilege  of  plac- 
ing its  majority  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  new  system  of  railroad  lines  represent- 
ing an  original  investment  of  $325,000,000 
and  an  annual  earning  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000." 

Like  individuals  and  syndicates  who  be- 
come promoters,  the  government  kept  the 
common  stock -of  the  new  enterprise  to  itself 
now.    Since  there  is  a  "  remote  possibility  " 


that  this  stock,  $75,000,000  in  amount,  may 
some  day  earn  a  dividend,  here  is  another 
avenue  of  "  clear  profit  to  the  Republic's 
treasury." 

No  wonder  Mr.  Speare  concludes:  "If 
the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  can  ob- 
tain authority  over  its  transportation  lines  in 
the  same  way  that  Mexico  has,  it  ought  to 
do  so." 

It  might  be  assumed  that  such  a  merger 
will  work  out  well  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Republic ;  that  no  government  could 
long  remain  in  power  against  shippers'  and 
travelers'  cry  of  high  rates.  So  the  worth 
of  the  merger  had  best  be  examined  from 
the  viewpoint  of  what  it  means  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  stock  and  bondholders. 

WHERE  THE  GOVERNMENT  STANDS. 

To  bind  together  the  Inter-Oceanic  road 
(running  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  the 
Gulf  at  Vera  Cruz),  the  National  Railroad 
(running  to  the  American  border),  the  In- 
ternational (also  reaching  the  Rio  Grande), 
and  the  Mexican  Central  (the  largest  line) 
Into  one  balanced  system  of  7000  miles,  the 
government  invested  two  things:  First  of  all, 
about  $10,000,000  worth  of  shares  carrying 
control  of  the  National  and  Inter-Oceanic; 
and,  second,  a  guarantee  to  pay  any  interest 
not  earned  on  the  4  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds. 
Mr.  Speare  finds  it  evident  from  net  results 
so  far  that  the  government  will  not  have  to 
pay  out  any  cash  on  its  guarantee  this  year. 
The  issue  is  large, — $186,000,000, — but  the 
development  of  the  country  is  rapid,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  government  will  get  out 
without  any  farther  cash  outlay. 

What  a  brilliant  achievement  this  would 
be  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  "  none  of  the  old 
security- holders  had  to  part  with  stock  or 
bonds  at  a  loss,"  and  that  "  many  of  them 
have  already  profited  in  the  exchange." 

THE     SECURITY- holders'     POSITION. 

Over-capitalization  has  been  a  charge 
brought  against  the  Mexican  railway  merger. 
The  total  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  per 
mile  is  $92,200,  about  half  as  much  again  as 
that  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  for  instance. 
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Bst  Mr.  Spiarc  poina  ovr  due  a  frcst  Jai 

At    flnft   tSfpHJUi  tTM'0t    IS   M   Slock    uffudl    tW 

pMcmnan  immti  u  iodi.  and  wliidi  » iwc 
oyBciw  Id  cbbk  ff  Nv  oimKiMb  qKb  jcm 
are  piwrf ;  aai  dm  of  die  b«B^  Hnfenofr 
dun  me^ird  of  dv  $6ogpoo  yer  nflc  att- 
inoruua  nnc  jLiBwiy  bttsi  hbvb^  vMlf 
$2ifiO0ftTm3t  an  aam  trntstanAiof,  The 
svcra^  pkyncH  varaaoDD  of  die  nxw  ncpK 
be  atumi  Sjofioo  a  loile. 

Tbe  bondboUer  owU  only-  fear,  ibeidbgt. 
uac  Ok  nuiuflfiwiii  uu|^m  tssat  new  duwm 
too  ist  for  the  raatTs  eanmqc  power.  Tbe 
only  anfwcr  to  soch  an  objcctioa  wovld  be 
a  tcfcyeiKe  to  Ftnancc  ]klintsttr  Jcsc  Y«« 
ItUMaiuur  s  bnlltant  »uoccm  so  ixr  imn 
evny  point  of  tkw,  and  to  the  broad  spirit 
whrch  the  government  hai  tho«-n  tbrou^bont 
to  all  panicf  coocrnicd. 

■Exerrrs  or  a  "  feee  "  cvumescv. 

Haw  Mexico  has  profpered  since  its  cnr- 
rcncy  fjrstem  became  "  free,"  s  apparrnf 
from  the  eleren  jrean*  oxDparbon  furnished 
by  Mr.  Casasus  in  the  article  to  which  refer- 
ence U  made  above. 

In  1897.  the  present  banking  bill  was 
pasted.  Since  then  the  deposits  in  the  bania 
of  issue  alone  ha^x  increased  from  two  mil- 
lion lo  nearly  fifty  million  dollars;  tbe  note* 
Bsucd  frnm  lest  than  $4SJ0OOj0OO  to  more 
than  $g2j00ojooo;  and  the  credit  accounts 
from  less  than  $53,000,000  to  more  than 
$3  $0,000,000. 

A  larite  number  of  these  banks  are  allowed 
to  baue  notes  payable  at  sight  and  to  bearer. 


M^ucas  Tagt  terrrosfy, 
B-,  this  libera  has  brou^t 
"The  haoksoi  g»k  "  axe 
bw  to  ~be  oily  the  auxA- 
mi  sboQ  onl  j 
strktlr  guar- 
•■e  so  €otiscafic 
actnroy.  maf  be  rrifaahir  ac  a  ■opowit's  no- 
tice or  K  aof  mr  of  OBf  if  ■liiaiHwi'*^ 

-The  \am  of  am^noKf"  is  Mr.  Cms^ 
asaa'  neat  phraae  ior  the  priaripte  under 
whidb  the  Iteakaa  hanks  iasmK  dors.  The 
soppc^  s  icguutcii  sCnd^  by  the  demand  of 
bosmas  am  for  CJUiuM7<Bon^  to  traztsacr 
their  braaoa.  la  Fajwd,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, these  Botts  BMSt  bear  a  laltimi 
to  the  anoot  o4  the  ntianl  ddx  to«rai4 
the  Bank  of  Fugfand,  or  the  Taloc  of  its  bul- 
lion oo  hand ;  ia  France  tfaev  are  regulated 
by  decree  of  the  Legislatiiie :  in  Germany,  b^ 
cash  on  hand  and  short  tenn  kttos:  and  in 
America,  by  the  aMOunt  ol  Govemnau 
bonds  pnrchasca  by  the  bank. 

The  last  plan  is  ia  many  respects  the 
worst.  The  banker's  rootxrc  ts  not  to  supply 
custodiers  uitb  what  money  they  need,  but 
to  buy  Government  bonds  when  they  arc 
cheapest.  And  thus  there  is  less  mon^  n'hen 
the  country  needs  it  more. 

A  sort  of  "  cDomierdal  guarantee,'*  then, 
is  tbe  only  security  behind  Mexican  hank 
notes.  This  has  been  made  sufficient  through 
a  strict  inspexrtion.  either  intermittent  or  per- 
manent, which  puts  upiin  the  government  the 
responsibilit}-  of  making  the  banks  conform 
to  the  proper  limitations. 


FRENCH  AND   AMERICAN  SAVINGS. 


AN  American  visitor  to  Paris  lelU  of  a 
siEht  one  evening  tugKcstive  to  finan- 
cien  of  every  si/c,  whether  girt-emmrnts  or 
day  laborer*.  "  I  saw.  after  watching  the 
«trcrti  tirtini'd,  long  file»  of  people  in  various 
ilirerttnn<i,  e:trh  file  some  blocks  hin^.  siand- 
ins  in  (inule  6te,  men  and  wumcn  mixed. 
Vlany  of  rhe  men  wore  blouses  and  carried 
<linner  patts  or  buckett.  I  fount]  many  of 
these  people  had  been  standing  all  night  in 
order  to  oecurc  a  chanL-r  to  kub^cribc  at  the 
itmflll  Umih«  open  for  that  purpose  (or  a  new 
iiBur  nf  Varh  municipal  bonds  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  streets." 

Then*  honda  w«re  issued  mostly  in  dcnomina- 
|lon«t  of  $30  of  citr  money,  and  tiiwc  p(y>plc  were 
itandiiiK  there  with  their  muncy  hoping  to  get 


a  chance  to  buy  the  bondiL  it  being  a  case  of 
finl  come  first  >ervtfj.  The  amount  o{  this  i^'We 
was  $10,000,000 

1  Iirr.r.l  fli.-  ti.-n  ni.,r.,;.,t/  f^:.)  ihc  amouni  ten- 
'Ic'  ;-ion,avi,  aliltaogh 

'he    '  •!■,  inicrcsi      Had 

al!  tile  iiioiii-v  ivntjcrctj  l>ccn  taken  in.  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  lo  ha^-e  pai«I  off  the  entire 
existing  debt  of  Paris  ai  that  tinvr. 

This  W3S  a  startling  revelation  to  me  of  the 
enormous  savinR  powrrs  of  ihf  French  people, 
and  of  their  holrlinK  nf  actual  cash,  in  which 
France  has  surpasned  all  olher  nation?,  ami.  in- 
deed, I  ima^nc  if  >'ou  could  gather  together  all 
the  money  in  France,  not  securities  or  bond*. 
you  would  find  the  reservoir  of  cash  exceeding 
thai  of  the  entire  world. 

Being  3  dealer  in  municipal  hnnd*.  I  naturally 
took  great  interest  and  looked  into  the  publJc- 
dclit  of  France  and  the  city. 

An  actual  eye   impresftion  like   diis  does 
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more  than  a  volley  of  statistics  to  fix  in  one's 
mind  the  facts,  familiar  to  economists,  of 
France's  financial  strength.  Charles  H.  Cof- 
fin, who  relates  the  above  experience  in  the 
Bankers'  Monthly  for  March,  goes  pn  to 
mention  some  of  the  striking  results  to  the 
nation  of  its  citizens'  saving  habits. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Germany, 
in  1871,  French  credit  was  so  low  that  the 
bonds  sold  to  raise  the  vast  billion-dollar 
indemnity  had  to  be  ofEered  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent.  There  was  even  much  question  as 
to  whether  the  French  people  could  raise 
such  an  enormous  sum. 

To-day  those  5  per  cent.  "  rentes,"  or  gov- 
ernment bonds,  originally  issued  with  no  date 
of  maturity,  have  been  converted  into  the 
standard  3  per  cents. 

And  not  only  are  the  "  little  savers  "  will- 
ing and  able  now  to  take  all  the  bonds  of 
their  own  nation  offered  to  them  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent., — but  "  they  have  absorbed  an 
amount  estimated  at  over  $6,000,000,000  of 
bonds  of  foreign  countries.  They  practically 
own  the  debt  of  Spain,  a  large  part  of  that  of 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  the  smaller 
countries  of  Europe,  and  $2,250,000,000  of 
Russian  obligations,  taken  since  Russia  be- 
came their  ally." 

HELPING  THE  "  LITTLE  SAVER." 

Not  only  the  government  in  France,  but 
the  individual  has  benefited  by  the  public 
policy  of  encouraging  thrift.  The  seam- 
stress, the  milliner,  the  laborer,  the  clerk  are 
encouraged  to  put  their  savings  into  bonds, 
and  then  to  borrow  upon  these  bonds  in  order 
to  buy  more.  The  average  size  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  big  credit  companies  with  their 
thousand  of  branches  is  less  than  $20  in  our 
money. 

Can  any  one  doubt  now  that  finance  is  an- 
other name  for  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture? For  normal  people,  the  only  way  to 
save  is  to  save, — to  enter  some  ironclad  con- 
tract obligating  the  signer  to  devote  so  much 
money  at  certain  intervals  to  a  purpose  that 
is  definite.  The  vague  wish  to  be  economical 
is  not  equal,  humanly  speaking,  to  the  desire 
for  any  given  particular  comfort  or  pleasure. 

The  use  of  this  trait  of  human  nature  to 
further  United  States  national  finance  has 
been  impossible  since  1863,  when  Govern- 
ment bonds  were  made  the  basis  of  note  is- 
sues by  national  banks.  The  demand  for  the 
bonds  by  the  banks  has  since  kept  their  price 
up  to  a  point  where  they  offer  no  attractions 
to  the  savings-bank  investor.    Most  Govern- 


ment bonds  bring  less  than  2  per  cent  at 
present  prices. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  IN  AMERICA. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual, 
therefore,  America  is  a  harder  country  than 
France  in  which  to  save  money  regularly. 
Yet  there  are  means,  some  of  which  ought  to 
be  more  widely  recognized.  Private  enter- 
prise, in  the  form  of  hundreds  of  sound  sav- 
ings banks,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  those  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
offer  safety  and  accommodation  for  small 
sums  if  they  are  without  the  compulsory  con- 
tractual feature.  Even  the  latter  is  oflered 
by  still  other  private  enterprises,  centering 
around  some  of  the  banking  houses  in  finan- 
cial centers  which  specialize  not  in  Rotations, 
but  in  private  investments. 

For  serial  payments  as  low  as  $100,  in 
some  cases  $10  apiece,  it  is  possible  to  buy 
perfectly  sound  bonds,  for  instance, — things 
like  first  mortgages  on  street  railways,  or 
first  mortgages  on  city  real  estate.  In  the 
March  and  April  issues  of  Success  Magazine 
further  details  are  given.  There  are  not 
many  bonds  of  $100  denomination  to  be 
recommended  to  the  average  investor.  There 
are  not  nearly  enough  in  $500  pieces.  The 
problem  therefore  arises:  How  to  buy  a 
thousand  dollar  denomination  of  a  standard 
bond  when  one  has  less  than  $1000  imme- 
diately available? 

One  plan  in  successful  operation  is  to  pay 
down  10  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  bond. 
If  it  is  a  thousand- dollar  bond  this  means  a  cash 
payment  down  of  one  hundred  dollans.  The 
bond  is  transferred  to  the  buyer  on  this  pay- 
ment, but  is  held  in"the  vaults  of  the  investment 
house  until  the  bond  is  paid  for.  The  purchaser 
pays  interest  on  the  balance  due  at  the  current 
rates  of  interest. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  bond  is  earning 
money,  and,  as  its  interest  coupons  come  due, 
this  interest  is  credited  to  the  purchaser.  This 
helps  to  offset  the  interest  that  is  being  paid 
on  the  balance.  If  the  buyer  happens  to  acquire 
any  large  sum  of  money  before  the  balance  is 
paid  off,  he  can  pay  the  amount  due  on  the 
bond  at  once  and  thus  become  the  owner. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  bond  bought  on 
the  installment  plan  appreciates  in  value  during 
the  progress  of  the  payments.  By  means  of  this 
admirable  plan,  investment  of  the  very  highest 
kind  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every- 
body. 

The  same  plan  has  been  turned  to  the  uses 
of  firms  and  corporations.  Here  it  is  called 
"  business  insurance."  A  certain  per  cent, 
of  the  pay-roll  or  some  other  fixed  propor- 
tion of  money  is  each  week  put  into  bonds, 
the    kind    that    can    be    sold    immediately. 
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"  Some  firms  send  the  checks  regularly  each 
w-eek  to  the  investment  banker.  As  soon  as 
a  sufficient  sum  is  accumulated,  bonds  are 
purchased  ajul  put  away  in  safety-vault 
boxes." 

Buying  bonds  by  mail  would  at  first  seem  to 
be  a  rather  risky  pnxedure.  but  when  the  actual 
L'xcban^  of  your  money  for  securities  can  !«■ 
carried  i>n  al  yonr  uwn  Iwnk.  just  :is  though  yon 
liail  purclwsed  the  bonds  locally,  by  ordering 
your  bonds  suit  to  your  IkuiIc  for  collection  and 


delivery  to  you.  and  having  in  this  way  a  full 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  Iwinds  before  paying 
for  them,  you  realize  that  the  risk  is  almost 
eliminated. 

Then  SRain.  bonds  can  be  ordered  sent  by  ex- 
press G.  O.  D.,  with  the  privilege  of  a  thorongh 
inspection  before  paying  for  them ;  then  again. 
Uncle  Sam's  registered  mail  system  is  nsed  with 
insurance  on  the  security  at  the  banker's  expense. 
A  draft  in  such  cases  for  the  amount  of  the 
bond  is  sent  in  advance  with  ihc  understanding 
that  the  money  will  be  returned  if  the  liond  is 
nut  found  to  be  satisfactory  in  ever>-  respect. 


LEARNING   WHEN   TO   INVEST. 


I 


**'TpHE  public  buys  at  the  top  and  sells  at 
die  bottom," — a  cynical  old  stock- 
market  saying,  and  one  that  there  is  getting 
to  be  good  reason  to  dispute. 

To  buy  at  the  top  is  quite  natural,  psycho- 
logically speaking.  When  the  newspapers  arc 
full  of  industrial  and  investment  boom  news, 
one's  mind  turns  to  stocks  and  bonds,  just 
as  it  does  to  the  latest  novel  or  automobile 
or  whatever  else  one's  ncig)ib<irs  arc  cultivat- 
ing at  the  moment. 

Education,  however,  Is  changing  all  that 
for  so  many  as  become  educated.  Monthly, 
weekly,  and  daily  periodicals  are  devoting 
more  and  more  space  to  printing  over  and 
over  again  in  different  words  the  essential 
fact  about  investment. — that  the  time  of  "  un- 
certainty," when  wise  heads  are  shaking  over 
the  currency,  or  the  tariff,  or  crops,  or 
strikes,  is  a  better  time  to  buy  than  when 
prosperity  reigns. 

Some  news  Jn  this  connection  appeared  on 
the  ibth  of  last  month,  in  the  annual  report 
made  to  the  New  York  Legislature  by  Clark 
Williams,  State  Superintendent  of  Banks. 
He  explained  the  large  withdrawals  from 
savings  banks  in  the  past  year,  and  tlie  de- 
crease of  ^_t  I  ,(XX>,txxi-odd  in  deposits,  as 
"doubtless  due"  in  the  greater  proportion 
"  to  lessened  industrial  activity  for  tlie  year 
and  the  exceptional  investment  opportunities 
a£Eurded  by  low  prices  for  securities." 

As  t\'pes  of  "  the  public/'  savings  banks' 
depositdrs  may  well  be  taken.  M.iny  of  the 
New  York  banks  limit  deposits  to  a  cotiple  of 
thousand.  The  depositors  are  the  wage-earti- 
ing,  money-saving  clas^. — not  the  business 
men  who  patronize  the  State  banks  or  trust 
companies. 

A  proof  is  offered  by  Frank  Fayant  In 
Moody's  Mngfizine  for  March.  To  show 
ihat  nowadays  "  the  public  invests  al  the  bot- 
tom and  sells  at  the  top."  he  quotes  from 


"  the  records  of  the  past  four  years,  more 
pecially  of  the  past  two  ": 

In  the  great  adv.ince  in  prices  from  the  spring 
of  1904  to  the  winter  of  1906-7  the  public  sold 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  securities  to  spccn- 
lators  in  Wall  Street,  because  investors  found 
tliat  stocks  were  selling  so  high  that  their  in- 
come rchirn  was  less  than  savings  bank  interest 
rates. 

No  great  amount  of  mathematics  was 
needed  to  decide  the  holder  of  Great  Nortli- 
cm  (a  7  per  cent,  stock)  to  sell  when  it  rose 
above  200,  and  consequently  returned  him 
less  than  ^V)  per  cent,  on  his  money.  There 
were  plenty  who  reasoned  thus  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  busy  "  tips,"  as  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Fayant. 

When  the  slock  was  selling  at  a  fancy  figure 
littc  in  1906.  Great  Northern  had  only  ^70  share- 
holders. The  long  decline  in  1907  aiirnctcfi  4000 
new  shareholders  up  to  the  week  of  the  bank 
panic,  and  in  the  nionlbs  of  depressed  prices 
following  llic  panic  7500  more  bargain -hunters 
cime  to  Wall  Street  to  buy  "  Jim  "  Hill'*  stock. 
with  the  result  that  Great  .Northern  now  has  five 
limos  as  many  shareholders  as  it  had  two  years 
aKO. 

Similarly,  Reading,  a  4  per  ceiit.  stock, 
which  stiared  before  the  panic  to  such  impos- 
sible income  prices  as  140,  150,  and  lOo,  was 
then  held  by  only  1700  people.  "During 
the  bear  market  lOOO  new  investors  bought 
the  shares,  and  during  the  panic  the  list  mse 
to  4300.  When  Wall  Street  liegan  bulling 
Reading  again  last  summer  the  sh.irrholders 
trjok  tlicir  profits,  and  early  this  winter,  when 
Reading  had  doubled  its  panic  price,  the 
number  of  shareholders  had  declined  to 
5000." 

For  years  the  \Ut  of  Pennsylv.'uiia  Railroad 
shareholders  has  risen  in  bear  markets  and  de- 
clined in  bull  markets.  The  company  gained 
nearly  ao/xo  shareholders  in  ih*  bear  m;irkcl  uf 
1907.  and  since  then  the  list  has  been  yradually 
declining  with  the  recovery  in  the  price  of  ihc 
?lock. 
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Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas:  His  Life,  His  Apos- 
tolate,  and  His  Writings.    By  Francis  Augus- 
tus MacNutt.     Putnam.    472  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 
Almo.st    all    we    know    of    sixteenth    century 
.America  is  based  upon  the  writings  of  the  de- 
voted missionary  and  defender  of  the  Indians, 
Fray  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas.    His  writings, 
however,  have  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal 
of  discussion.    The  present  volume  is  the  latest 
word  of  historical   investigation  on  the  career 
and  writings  of  the  distinguished  Spanish  his- 
torian.     Dr.    MacNutt    is    well    known    as    the 
translator    and    editor    of    "The     Letters    of 
Cortez." 

The  Letters  of  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine,  2  vols. 
Edited  by  Harriet  S.  Blaine  Beale.  New 
York:  Duffield  &  Co.  645  pp.  $4. 
The  letters  of  Mrs.  Blaine  touch  on  many 
matters  of  public  importance,  but  they  are  chiefly 
interesting  as  a  revelation  of  the  charming  home 
life  of  one  of  the  most  popular  among  American 
statesmen.  From  the  year  when  Mr.  Blaine  be- 
came Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1869)  until  his  death  in  1893  there  were  few 
quiet  moments  in  his  public  life.  His  was  truly 
a  tempestuous  career.  There  are  hints  of  this 
in  many  of  his  wife's  letters  and  in  the  account 
of  the  assassination  of  Garfield,  when  Blaine 
was  Secretary  of  State,  something  of  the  in- 
timacy that  existed  between  the  two  men  is 
made  known.  One  thing  the  letters  clearly 
show, — the  decided  change  in  the  personnel  of 
Washington  officialdom  since  the  70's  and  8o's 
of  the  last  century. 

Why  We  Love  Lincoln.     By  James  Creelman. 
Outing  Publishing  Company.    170  pp.,  ill.  $1.25. 

The  Lincoln  Tribute  Book.    Edited  by  Horatio 
Sheafe  Krans.     Putnams.     146  pp.,  ill.    $1.25. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Brand  Whitlock.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  205  pp.,  por.  50  cents. 
Mr.  Creelman's  book  is  an  analysis  of  Lin- 
coln's character  written  in  vivid,  suggestive 
style.  The  "  Tribute  Book  "  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  "  appreciations "  by  statesmen,  men  of 
letters,  and  foreign  and  American  poets.  It  in- 
cludes a  full-face  Lincoln  centenary  medal  from 
the  second  design  made  by  Roine.  Mr.  Whit- 
lock's  book  is  one  of  the  series  of  Beacon  Biog- 
raphies, 

Baldassare  Castiglione,  2  vols.     By  Julia  Cart- 
wright.     Dutton.     967  pp.,  ill.     $7.50. 

Johannes   Brahms.     Edited  by   Max   Kalbeck. 

Dutton.    425  pp.,  por.    $3. 
Sir  Walter   Raleigh.     By  Frederick  A.  Ober. 

Harpers,    304  pp.,  ill.    $l. 

Count  Baldassare  Castiglione,  known  to  the 


FATHER  BARTHOLOMEW  DE  LAS  CASAS. 

(From  an  old  print,   frontlapiene  to  the  biography 
by  Francis  Au^stus  MacNutt.) 

world  of  reading  and  letters  as  the  author  of 
"  II  Cortegiano,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  char- 
acterized as  "the  best  book  that  was, ever  writ- 
ten upon  good  breeding,"  has  passed  into  the 
world's  history  as  the  perfect  courtier.  These 
two  painstaking  volumes  give  an  account  of  his 
life  and  letters,  which  extended  over  the  period 
from  1478  to  1529.  The  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent and  portray  many  important  but  less-known 
figures  of  mediaeval  Italian  history.  The  book 
on  Brahms  consists  of  a  study  of  the  so-called 
Herzogenberg  correspondence  between  the  com- 
poser and  Heinrich  and  Elisabet  von  Herzogen- 
berg (1876-1897),  and  really  giving  such  a 
glimpse  of  Brahms'  character  as  to  amount  to  a 
biography.  The  translation  is  by  Hanna  Bryant. 
The  Raleigh  biography  is  one  of  the  Harper 
series  entitled  "  Heroes  of  American  History." 
Mr.  Ober,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  already 
written  most  of  the  volumes  in  this  series. 

RELIGION  AND  UEDICINE. 
New    Ideals    in    Healing.      By    Ray    Stannard 
Baker.    New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.    105  pp.,  ill.    85  cents. 
This  little  book  is  a  discussion,  or  rather  a  de- 
scription, of  the  inception  and  progress  of  the 
Emmanuel    movement.      This    movement,    Mr. 
Baker  declares  in  explaining  the  almost  miracu- 
lous cures  of  such  clergymen  as  Dr.  Elwood 
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Worcr-Ster.  is  only  one  of  the  many  new  efforts 
or  experiments  of  the  churcli  "  to  place  itself 
in  the  full  current  of  the  new  Ihoughl."  Both 
the  church  and  the  medical  profession,  Mr. 
Baker  signilicanily  points  out,  are  equally  dis- 
turbed by  their  wanJnB  authority.  The  Em- 
manuel inovenieiit,  however,  is  an  indication  that 
"the  clergyman  is  discovering  that  the  man  has 
n  hody  and  the  doctor  that  lie  lias  a  soul."  This 
little  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,— Ihe  tirst 
being  an  account  of  the  Emmanuel  movement  in 
Boston  as  it  grew  out  of  the  chureh  work  of 
Dr.  Worcester  .nnd  Dr.  Samuel  McComb.  and 
second  the  new  healing  of  the  medical  profrs- 
sion.  beiivg  an  account  of  the  social  service  de- 
partment at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  the  work  of  Dr.  R,  C  Cabot.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pratt,  and  other;;.  In  an  early  issue  of  the  Re- 
view we  are  planning  to  give  our  readers  an 
authoritative,  accurate  accoimt  of  what  has  actu- 
ally been  accomplished  to  date  tlirough  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  new  oniiceplion  of  re- 
ligion and  medicine  working  In  alliance. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  POOD  AND  DRINK. 

Parciniony  in  tvutrition.     By  Sir  James  Crich- 

ton-Brownc.    Funk  &  Wagnalls.    ui  pp.    75 

cents. 
Ittm).in  Foods.    By  Harry  Snyder.    Macmillan. 

362  pp.    Ji.iS. 

Sir  James"  contention  in  this  vigorously  wrtt- 
len  essay  is  that  we  have  had  sufiicient, — even 
too  much, — advice  as  to  overfeeding.  We  should 
not  forget  that  there  is  also  a  danger  of  not  feed- 
ing enough.  This  writer,  who  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Uritisb  Royal  Society,  tn  this  little  book  opposes 
the  theories  of  Horace  Fletcher  and  Professor 
Chittenden,  of  Yale.  Mr.  Snyder,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  chemist  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  has  given  us  a  conveniently 
arranged,  compact  textbook  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods. 

Beverages  Past  and  Present,  2  vols.  By 
Edwin  R.  Emerson.  Putnams.  1077  pp.  $5. 
This  thornuRh  historical  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment and  variety  of  ''drinks"  patronized 
by  the  human  family  includes  a  description  of 
llicir  production  and  a  study  of  the  customs  con- 
nected with  their  use.  Indeed,  much  of  the  in- 
terest of  these  vohmies  is  due  to  the  sideligliis 
they  throw  upon  the  .social  life,  the  manners,  and 
the  morals  of  many  times  and  diverse  pe«p]es, 
Mr  I{.merson  is  known  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  having  written  several  other  books  on 
beverages,  including  "The  Study  of  the  Vine" 
and  "  .'\  Lay  Thesis  on  Bible  Wines." 

BOOKS  OF  POETRY. 

The  Poems  of  Richard  W'aison  Ciildcr.  Hough- 
ton Mifnin  Company.  485  pp..  por.  $1.50. 
This  vohnne  contains  all  the  principal  poems 
written  by  Mr.  Gilder  during  the  forty  years 
uf  his  activity  as  .1  literary  man.  It  contains 
almo&t  all  the  verse  previously  published  in  the 
nine  little  volumes  already  to  his  credit.  Since 
the  deaths  of  Aldrich  and  Sicdinan  Mr.  Gilder 
has  occupied  a  nntfine  position  in  American  let- 
ters. He  is  pre-eminently  a  poet's  poet  as  well 
as  a  people's  poet,  and  his  many  friends  and 


admirers  will  welcome  this  excellent  collection, 
in  which  thev  will  6nd  such  a  large  proportion 
of  the  really  good  magazine  poetry  of  the  past 
generation. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund  Spen- 
ser. Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  852  pp., 
por.    $3. 

This  Cambridge  edition  of  Spenser's  complete 
works,  edited  by  R.  E.  Neil  Dodge,  of  the  ling- 
lish  department  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
contains  all  the  poetical  works  known  of  Spen- 
ser, arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  dironolog- 
ical  order. 

Richard  the  Third.  Ediied  by  Horace  H.  Fur- 
ness,  Jr.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   641  pp..  por.    $4. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Variorum  Shakespeare 
has  come  to  us.  It  cont.iins  the  "  Variortini  " 
text  of  Richard  the  Third,  and  is  enriched  by 
foot-notes  and  .ippendices.  with  critical  explana- 
tions, which  have  so  distinguished  preceding  vol- 
umes of  this  edition. 

The  Stor>'  of  GletKoe.  and  Other  Poems.  By 
George  Taylor.  New  York :  Caledonian  Pub- 
lishing Company,    163  pp.    $1. 

The  long  poem,  in  ballad  style,  which  gives 
the  title  to  this  collection  of  verses,  deals  in 
rather  spirited  fashion  with  the  famous,  or  in- 
famous, massacre  of  (ilcncoc  in  February,  1692; 
when  almost  the  entire  clan  of  Glencoe  was  ex- 
terminated by  order  of  the  "Master  of  Stair," 
The  other  poems  arc  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
with  principal  reference  to  Scottish  history  and 
latidmarks. 

LITERATURE. 

Tlic  Cimbridgc  History  of  English  Literature, 

Vol.    HI.    ICdiied  by   A.   W.   Ward,  Liit.D. 

Putnams.    66.1  pp.    $2.50. 
Some    New    Literary   Valuations.     By   William 

Cleaver  Wilkinson,     Funk  &  WagiuUs,     411 

pp.    $1.30. 
The  Great  English  Letter- Writers.  2  vols.    By 

W.  J,  and  C.  W.  Dawson.    Rcvell.    587  pp. 

Tlie  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature. 

which  is  to  cover  the  entire  course  of  English 
literature  from  the  sources  to  the  close  of  the 
Victorian  Era.  has  now  been  Cfunplcled  through 
the  end  of  Volume  III.,  which  treats  of  "Re- 
nascence and  Reformation."  Each  division  is  to 
be  the  work  of  a  writer  who  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  the  list  includes  .>\merican.  Eng- 
lish, and  Continental  scholars  as  contributor.s. 
Professor  Wilkinson  (of  the  chair  of  poetry 
and  criticism  in  the  University  of  Chicago),  in 
the  volume  of  "  New  Literary  Valuations,"  dis- 
cusses William  Dean  Howells.  Matthew  Arnold. 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
John  Morley.  and  Leo  Tolstoy.  The  letters  of 
"  Great  English  Letter-Writers  "  are  prwented 
for  literary  purposes,  and  the  little  volumes  are 
made  more  useful  by  the  addition  of  biographical 
details  concerning  the  writers.  The  object,  we 
are  told,  has  been  to  sliow  how  "  various  men 
and    women    scattered    through   different   ages 
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have  borne  themselves  under  the  same  crises  of 
emotion  and  action." 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Peru;    Its    Story,    People,    and    Religion.      By 

Geraldine  Guinness.   Revell.  438  pp.,  ill.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  made  an  extended 
tour  through  Peru.  She  evidently  possesses  a 
keen  power  of  observation,  a  good  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  faculty  for  writing  a  stirring, 
poetically  worded  account  of  an  interesting  peo- 
ple. The  facts  are  well  grouped  and  the  Peru- 
vian people  are  made  to  glow  with  life  before 
the  reader.    There  are  forty-five  illustrations, — 
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rOSSIBLE     ROUTE.S     OF     PREHISTORIC     IMMIGRATION 
FROM   ASIA   TO  AMERICA, 

(Prepared  by  Oeraldino  Guinness,  and  appearing  In 
her  book  on   Peru.) 

photographs,  maps,  and  photogravures, — which 
illustrate  the  text  exceedingly  well.  Particularly 
interesting  and  well  told  is  Miss  Guinness'  story 
of  the  Inca  empire  and  its  destruction  by 
Pizarro.  She  presents,  also,  quite  a  vivid  pic- 
lure  of  life  in  the  larger  cities  of  modern  Peru, 
together  with  a  vigorous,  if  somewhat  partisan, 
description  of  the  influence  of  the  church  in 
Peruvian  history  and  life. 

BOOKS  ON  RIVER  NAVIGATION. 
The  Sloops  of  the  Hudson.    By  William  E.  Ver- 

planck  and  Moses  W.  Collyer.     Putnam.     171 

pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

What  the  steamboat  was  to  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi in  former  times  the  packet  and  market 
sloops  of  the  last  century  were  to  the  Hudson 
River.  The  period  of  competition  with  steam 
extended  to  a  much  later  date  than  on  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and  mas- 
ters and  sailors  of  the  old-time  sloops  are  still 
living,  although  this  volume  appears  to  be  the 
first  history  of  these  vessels  that  has  ever  been 
attempted. 

The   Story  of  Robert  Fulton.     By  Peyton   F. 

Miller.     Hudson,    N.   Y. :    Published    by    the 

author.     113  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

As  this  is  the  year  of  the  Fulton  celebration  in 
New  York  several' publications  relating  to  Ful- 


(Cover  design   (reduced)   from  "The  Sloops  of  the 
Hudson.") 

ton's  services  in  developing  steamboat  naviga- 
tion have  made  their  appearance.  One  of  the 
most  useful  of  these  is  "The  Story  of  Robert 
Fulton."  by  Mr.  Peyton  F.  Miller.  This  writer 
has  consulted  the  leading  authorities  on  Fulton 
and  his  contemporaries  and  reproduces  several 
interesting  letters  bearing  Fulton's  signature. 

Old  Times  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  By  George 
B.  Merrick.  Cleveland :  Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany.   333  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 

This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  long-past 
era  in  Mississippi  River  transportation.  The 
steamboat  was  long  ago  displaced  by  the  rail- 
road train  as  a  factor  in  Mississippi  Valley  de- 
velopment, but  men  and  women  are  still  living 
who  can  remember  when  the  light-draft  steamer 
of  the  upper  river  was  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  civilization  for  some  of  the 
most  important  settlements  of  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin.  If  Captain  Merrick  had  not 
taken  the  pains  to  compile  this  record  many  of 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  early  settlement  of 
those  three  States  might  have  been  lost  to  the 
historian. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg:  Carnegie  Library.     604  pp.     $1. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  best  list  of  books 
for  children's  reading  in  the  English  language. 
A  more  voluminous  catalogue  might  easily  have 
been  compiled,  no  doubt,  but  the  special  value 
of  this  one  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  of  the  2500 
titles  included  was  selected  with  care  because 
of  its  particular  suitability  for  children  and  as 
a  result  of  ten  years  of  ?tudy  and  observation  of 
children's  needs  and  wishes.    Eat  the  Pittsburg 
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librarians,  not  rtlyine  solely  on  their  own  ex- 
perience, consulted  experts  and  spccialiMs  far 
afield.  In  this  volunir,  therefore,  we  have  ilie 
accrnnalatcd  wisdom  of  many  librarians  who 
are  familiar  will)  the  peculiar  prohlemi^  nf  chil- 
dren's rcadinK.  There  is  no  reason  why  parents 
and  leaclierji.  as  well  as  the  children  llicinsflves 
should  not  derive  great  bcnetii  from  this  anno- 
tated catalogue. 

Guide  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Reference  IJooks, 
1908.  By  Alice  B.  Kroeger.  Boston:  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  Publishing  Board. 
164  pp.    $1.50. 

'Hiis  excellent  manual  may  Iw  made  <»f  great 
practical  st-rvicc  in  libraries.  One  of  its  invalu- 
able feaiures  is  the  index,  which  jfives  refer- 
ences on  many  topics  not  easily  located  by  the 
ftveraRe  scarcltcr  fnr  information.  This  new 
edition  i»  a  diNiiiiet  impruvcmcnt  on  the  old. 
Th**  sco[>r  of  the  work  ha?  been  extended  and 
much  new  material  included 

The  Oric-Volumc  Bible  Comninitan,-.  Kdited 
by  Rev.  J.  R.  Dnmmelow.  Marmillan.  togi 
pp.    $3.50, 

The  New  Schaff-Her^ng  Encyclopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowlctlge.  Vol.  H.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.  Funk  &  Wagiialls. 
516  pp.    $5. 

The  American  Jewish  Yearbook,  1508-1909. 
Edited  by  Herbert  Kriedeiiwald.  I'hJIadelphia: 
Jewish  Publication  Society.  349  pp.  75  cents. 
The  partiailar  value  of  I>r.  Dumme low's  work 

lies  ill  llic  fact  that  it  is  complete  in  one  volume. 

The  latest  results  of  critical  and  exegetical  re- 
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search  arc  embodied  in  the  work,  the  text  ol 
which  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  maps  and 
plans.  This  second  volume  of  the  revision  oi 
the  original  Schaff-Hcrzog  Encyclopedia  treats 
of  the  titles,  in  alphabfiical  order,  between 
"Basilica"  and  "Chambers."  All  the  articl 
arc  sitnied  by  spe-firili-.ts.  A^Tiile  the  Reiier 
point  of  view,  the  publishers  admit,  is  Protc.^t.-ii 
the  purpose  is  to  put  into  the  hand'*  of  cleric! 
and  lay  students  of  all  degrees  of  leaminf;  tl 
fruits  of  modern  inlerpretalion  and  rcseart 
The  entire  work  will  consist  of  twelve  volui 
The  present  issue  ot  the  American  Jewish  Yea 
book  is  devoted  chiedy  to  .1  discussion  of  tl 
Sunday  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  contaii 
of  course,  the  usual  amount  of  historicxU  ar 
tabulated  matter  regarding  the  progress  of  i-li 
brews  Uiroughout  the  country. 

MANUALS  FOR  COVKKNUENT  OFPICIAI^. 

The  Federal  Civil  Scr\'ii-e  as  a  Career.  By 
Bic  Kcan  Foltz.  Putnams.  3.25  pp,  $1.50. 
It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  .^in 
ican  civil  service  lias  yet  become  a  "career 
tlic  sense  in  which  the  civil  5er\'ice  of  Gr 
Britain  is  a  career  to  which  ambitious  yo 
ICnglishmcn  may  legitimately  .tsnire.  Yet  t  .^ 
operation  of  the  federal  civil  service  law  of  i88j 
has  undoubleflly  worked  a  great  change  in  the 
personnel  of  the  departments  at  VVashingto 
and  is  gradually  altering  the  attitude  of  th; 
public  toward  the  office-holder.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  a  larger  projiorlion  of  college  gradu- 
ates are  entering  official  life  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  increase  in  opportunities  for  scieiitifi 
work  in  the  departments,  particularly  in 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ixas  been  vc 
marked  in  recent  years.  To  all  who  are  &cckin; 
admission  to  the  federal  service  this  book  wi 
prove  a  useful  manual.  It  states  in  a  readable 
way  the  essential  f,irts  an  applicant  for  any  kind 
I  'I  Washininon  clerkship  most  needs  to  know, 
.ind  even  after  the  appointment  is  secured  the 
appointee  will  find  many  of  the  chapters  help 
in  beginning  his  work.  The  author  is  an  offii 
holder  in  (lie  Treasurj-  Department  and  writ 
from  an  actual  knuwledife  of  facts. 

Our  Foreign  Senice.     By  Frederick  van  D>Tie. 

Rochester.  X.  Y. :  I^w>-ers'  Co-operative  Pub-, 

lishing  Company.    316  pp.,  ill. 

Mr.  van   Dyne,   who  is   Anu-rican  eon_cu|    al 
KiiiRsiou.  Jani.'iica.  has  written  this  volume,  he] 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  as  an  outline  of  thcj 
.\  B  C  of  Anitfican  diploinacj*.     It  is  intend* 
for  the  use  of  iho&e  preparing  for  our  foreieiif 
scn'ice  as  well  as  to  be  informing  and  u.<ielill 
to  the  general  reader.    5>omc  months  ago.  it  will 
be  remembered,  we  noticed  In  these  pages  MrJ 
van  Dyne's  work  on  naturalization. 

TREATISES  AND  ESSAYS  ON  EDUCATION. 

University  A  tl  ministration.  By  Charles  W. 
Eliot.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  :266  pp. 
$1.50. 

President  Eliot's  deliverances  on  educational 
subjects  never  fail  of  having  large  and  atten- 
tive audiences,  and  just  at  tJiis  time,  as  lie  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Harvard  pnsidency.  what  be  has 
to  .lay  on  "  University  AdminiMration  "  will  be 
read   with    mure   titan    ordinary    interest.     The 
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present  volume  of  addresses,  arranged  under 
that  title,  deals  broadly  with  most  of  the  topics 
that  concern  American  universities  in  their  so- 
cial relations.  In  President  Eliot's  long  term  of 
service  there  have  been  many  notable  changes  in 
college  and  university  methods  in  this  country, 
in  the  making  of  which  he  has  himself  borne  a 
conspicuous  part.  Members  of  university  facul- 
ties will  find  much  suggestive  material  in  his  ad- 
dresses on  the  elective  system  and  methods  of 
instriictioa.  His  observations  on  these  topics 
have  an  authoritative  weight  which  none  will 
dispute. 

The  Reorganization  of  Our  Colleges.  By  Clar- 
ence F.  Birdseye.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.  410  pp.  $175. 
Mr.  Birdseye,  having  made  an  inquiry  into 
the  present  conditions  of  administrative  and 
student-life  departments  of  our  universities  and 
colleges,  points  out  certain  grave  abuses  which 
he  has  found  to  exist  in  many  of  the  larger  in- 
stitutions, and  proposes  as  a  remedy  a  complete 
college  reorganization,  a  scheme  for  which  he 
has  worked  out  with  considerable  care.  Those 
parts  of  the  book  which  are  likely  to  receive  first 
attention  are  the  chapters  describing  college 
community  life  of  the  present  day  and  the  va- 
rious evils  that  have  gradually  associated  them- 
selves with  it.  Mr.  Birdseye's  chapter  on  "  The 
College  Home  and  College  Vic**?  '  contains 
statements  which  are  likely  to  be  chah.'nged  '^ 
most  of  our  colleges.  Yet  Mr.  Birdseye  asse.iS 
that  after  the  chapter  had  been  submitted  to 
many  men  prominent  in  and  out  of  college  no 
one  of  them  denied  that  in  the  main  his  arraign- 
ment was  justifiable  and  correct. 

The  Teacher.     By  George  Herbert  Palmer  and 
Alice    Freeman    Palmer.      Houghton    Mifflin 
Company.    395  pp.    $1.50. 
There  are  three  groups  o;  papers  in  this  vol- 
ame,  the  first  dealing  with  questions  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers,  the  second  with  a  number 
of  topics  most  clearly  associated  with  Harvard 
University,  and  the  third  a  series  of  four  essays 
on  woman's  education  by  Mrs.  Palmer.     Most 
of  these  essays  have  already  had  magazine  pub- 
lication, but  are  now  brought  together  for  the 
first  time. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Modern  Education. 
By  Charles  O.  Hoyt.  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co. 
223  pp.    $1.50. 

This  book  is  different  from  many  of  its  pre- 
decessors in  the  same  field  in  that  more  attention 
is  given  to  American  education.  There  are 
chapters  on  "  Horace  Mann  and  School  Admin- 
istration" and  "European  Influences  on  Educa- 
tion in  America."  Early  chapters  in  the  work 
treat  of  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Her- 
bart,  and  Froebel. 

Recollections  of  a  New  England  Educator.  By 
William  A.  Mowry.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
294  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

Dr.  Mowry  disclaims  autobiography  as  the 
motive  of  his  book,  declaring  that  its  aim  is 
pedagogical  and  historical.  His  reminiscences, 
while  certainly  not  without  biographical  inter- 
est, really  give  the  material  for  an  extremely 
suggestive  comparison  between  the  educational 


WILLIAM    A.    MOWRY. 

(Who  haB  jiist  brought  out  his  "  Hecollectlons  of  a 
New  England  Educator.") 

conditions  in  this  country  fifty,  sixty,  and  sev- 
enty years  ago  and  those  at  the  present  time. 
Since  Dr.  Mowry's  whole  life  has  been  devoted 
to  educational  affairs  he  is  able  from  his  own 
experience  and  observation  to  write  the  educa- 
tional history  of  New  England  for  the  period  in 
question. 

Civics  and  Health.    By  William  H.  Allen.    Ginn 
&  Co.    411  pp.   $1.25. 

This  is  a  fresh  presentation  of  the  physical 
basis  of  citizenship.  Dr.  Allen  discusses  in  this 
volume  many  topics  that  have  long  been  under 
discussion  among  teachers  in  our  public  schools, 
but  have  been  for  most  part  incidental  rather 
than  fundamental  to  effective  education.  A 
reading  of  Dr.  Allen's  book  is  likely  to  give 
every  teacher  a  new  sense  of  proportion  in  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  thoroughly  practical  trea- 
tise, showing  not  only  what  can  be  done  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  welfare  of  school-children,  but 
what  actually  is  done.  It  is  full  of  suggestions 
to  those  communities  that  have  not  yet  put 
themselves  in  the  right  relations  to  question  of 
community  health,  and  it  records  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  most  advanced  among  our  Ameri- 
can cities. 

The  Century  of  the  Child.     By  Ellen  Key.     Put- 
nams.    399  pp.,  por.    $1.50. 

This  work  has  already  gone  through  more 
than  twenty  German  editions,  besides  being  pub- 
lished in  other  European  languages.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  however,  is  the  first  English  trans- 
lation. Ellen  Key,  who  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  Swedish  women  of  the  present  day.  is 
a  writer  of  force  and  sincerity.  Up  to  within  a 
decade  ago  she  was  a  prominent  champion  of  the 
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lAuibor  oC,"Tbft  CfDItirr  of  tfan  Cblld.") 

woman's  emancipation  movement  in  her  couiiiry. 
btit  at  the  bcginninR  of  the  century  witlidrcw 
froni  the  support  oi  this  movomeiil  to  devote 
herself  to  the  study  of  educational  prohlcins. 
Tier  contention  in  this  vlurnc  is  that  the  fu- 
ture of  woman  dcpentis  rather  upon  a  nnbh-r 
conception  of  her  natural  mission  as  wife  and 
mother  than  upon  any  eiilarsenient  of  her  social 
or  economic  sphere.  Some  of  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced in  this  Tohimc  are  very  radical,  but 
their  originality  and  the  ethical  purpose  mani- 
fest in  Ihem  deserve  wide  attention.  The  pres- 
ent century,  she  contends,  belongs  lo  tlie  child, 
Ijccause  only  now  are  educators  beginning  to 
reali?-r  the  truth  of  the  adage  that  "the  child 
is  father  of  the  man." 

Knghsh  for  Coming  Americans.  By  Peter 
Roberta.  N'ew  York:  Voung  Men's  Christian 
Association  Press.    82  pp.     50  cents. 

The  teaching  of  F.nglish  to  adult  foreigners 
in  this  country  in%'olves  many  difhculties,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  few  prac- 
tical aids  prepared  for  would-be  teachers.  The 
necessity  of  tcachiNg  classes  urgani/cd  in  varinus 
cities  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  led  to  thi*  prepartion  of  this  manual  by 
Dr.  Roberts,  who  found  his  basic  idea  in  Francis 
Guion's  hook,  "The  Art  of  Teaching  and 
Studying  I-angiiages."  The  oral  metbo<I  is  the 
basis  of  the  system  followed,  and  the  thirty  Ics- 
•ions  outlined  in  this  book,  together  with  card 
practice,  are  designed  to  give  foreigners  a  prac> 


(teal  knowledge  of  FngU^h  for  doiJy  osc  in  the 

home,  ai  work,  and  in  business.. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

What  U  Praginalisin?     By  Janies  Bts&ett  Pratt. 
Ph.U.    MacmiUan.    256  pp.    $1.^5. 

The  Coming  Science.    By  Hcreward  Carrington. 

Small.  Maynard  &  Co.    303  pp.     $1.30. 
Mind-Power.     By    William    Walker    Atkinson. 

Chicago:    The    Progress    Company?     441    pp, 

¥1.50. 

An  increascil  number  of  volumes  treat  of  the 
lemieiicj-  uf  the  present  age  not  so  much  to 
invent  new  philnsupliies  a.*  lo  furmulale  new  ai- 
lilndcs  of  mind  toward  ohl  and  established  iys- 
lenis  of  lielicf.  Pragmatism  is  pre-eminently  the 
most  philo<u)pliic  atid  Mgnificant  of  these' ten- 
dcnciL's.  Ii  is  not  says  Dr.  Pratt  (uf  tlie  phi- 
In.snphy  department  in  Williams  CoUeffr).  in  the 
\olumc  referred  to  above,  a  distinct  pliilosopliy. 
'■  It  is  a  temiK-r  of  mind,  an  atliiudc.  It  is  also 
a  theory  of  the  nature  of  ideas  and  truth. "  Mr. 
Carrington.  who  is  author  of  a  number  of  books 
■  m  psycho -physical  relations,  maintains  thai  the 
coming  science,  which  will  alter  our  attitude  to- 
ward all  material  knowledge,  is  psychic  researdl. 
Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Carringlon's  book.  Mr.  Atkinson, 
who  has  already  written  a  numtjer  of  volumes 
on  the  processes  of  mentality,  in  the  vrdunie  cn- 
litlcd  "  Mind- Power"  contends  that  the  greatest 
"dynamic  mental  principle"  of  the  iiiiivcrse  is 
"mind-power."  whirh  "pervades  all  space,  is 
inmianeiit  in  all  things,  and  is  manifested  in' ,10 
infinite  %-aricty  of  forms,  degrees,  and  phases." 

Les  Premiers  Interpreles  de  la  Pcnsee   Anieri- 
cainc.    By  A.  Schaick  de  la  Favcric.     Paris: 
E.  Sansot  &  Cie.    3fifi  pp.    70  cents. 
This    study   of    "The    Fir-^t    Interpreters    of 
.■\nierican  Thought"  is  really  an  analvtical  es- 
say on  the  history  and  literature  of  tfie  evolu- 
tion  of  Puritanism   in  the   ITnitpd    States.     No 
matter  how  far  from  the  origin.il  Anglo-Saxon 
physique  the  resultant  American  type  may  be. 
-M.  Sch.nlrk  dc  la  Favcric  maintains' ttiat  the  im- 
press of  "  Puritanism"  made  by  the  iurtuencv  of 
the  early  writers  (he  instancvs  Irving.  Longfel- 
low, llawthnrne,  and  Emerson)  will  continue  lo 
mold  American  destinies. 

Peace  and  Happiness.  By  Lord  Avehurj-  tStr 
John  Luhliock).  Maanillan.  386  pp.  $1  50. 
The  seasoned,  ripened  wisdom  of  an  old  man 
of  high  order  of  intelligence  who  has  observed 
with  the  eye  of  a  scientist  and  an  artist  human 
progress  during  more  than  half  a  ccntiirj-  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  help  and  intcre'^t  to  any  reader, 
llien*  is  a  certain  human  kindness  and  philo- 
sophic depth  about  rvcrylbing  thai  Lord  Avr- 
hury  writes,  and  he  ha*  iiivcn  us  some  very 
thought -provoking  paragraphs  in  this  volume  of 
brief  essays, 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tariff  ^"  *^^  work  of  tatiflE  revision,  as 
uniafon  it  has  thus  far  progressed  at 
rogreaa  ng.  \yashington,  there  is  relatively 
more  of  human  interest  and  less  of  political 
controversy  than  in  any  former  shaping  of  a 
general  tariff  bill.  The  best-informed  men 
at  Washington  were  of  opinion,  by  the 
middle  of  April,  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  secure  an  agreement  of  the  two  houses 
upon  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
Payne  bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Aldrich  bill  of  the  Senate,  in  time 
for  an  adjournment  by  June  i.  In  March 
there  were  those  who  predicted  that  the  co- 
lossal work  of  readjusting  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  duties  upon  different  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  tariff  schedules  would  hold  the 
lawmakers  at  their  task  until  August  i.  But 
the  situation  cleared  up  rapidly  when  the 
Payne  bill  passed  the  House  on  April  9,  and 
when  it  appeared  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  would  be  ready  to  report  its 
substitute  measure  on  April  12.  The  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  House,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Champ  Clark,  had  not  seriously  tried 
to  prevent  an  early  vote  on  the  measure  as  a 
whole,  and  it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  advantage  of  their  privilege  of 
unlimited  debate  to  keep  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington far  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the  Re- 
publican leaders  as  a  desirable  date  for  com- 
pleting the  business  of  the  extra  session  and 
adjourning  for  summer  vacation. 


Ho  Loagtr 
a  Pang 
Queatlan. 


Undoubtedly  the  Democrats  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  Repub- 
licans, had  heard  most  emphatic- 
ally from  their  constituents  to  the  effect  that 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  desired 
a  swift  completion  of  the  new  tariff  enact- 
ment, in  order  that  uncertainties  might  be 
removed  and  that  business  might  go  forward 


with  the  rebuilt  tariff  wall  as  a  fixed  fact. 
Furthermore,  the  tariff  is  not  this  year  in  re- 
ality a  party  question,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
still  less  a  matter  of  party  politics  in  the 
years  to  come.  General  conditions  of  devel- 
opment throughout  the  country  are  fast  be- 
coming equalized.  The  great  States  of  the 
Middle  West  have  now  vast  manufacturing 
interests,  whereas  they  were  once  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  South,  with  its  great  sup- 
plies of  raw  material,  and  its  unequalled  dis- 
tribution of  water  power,  is  fast  developing 
many  kinds  of  industrial  activity,  besides  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  its  own  cotton.  A 
great  Democratic  leader  said  the  other  day 
in  private  that  Southern  Democratic  states- 
men would  cease  to  make  free  trade  speeches 
just  as  soon  as  there  was  the  slightest  danger 
that  the  country  would  take  them  seriously! 


The  South 

In  the 
Tariff  BUI. 


The  fact  is  that  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  South  is  very  well 
looked  after  in  the  tariff  measure 
that  is  now  approaching  its  final  form.  In 
compliance  with  party  platforms  and  sec- 
tional and  party  traditions,  to  be  sure,  the 
Southern  Democrats  in  Congress  must  seem 
to  demand  a  generally  lower  tariff  and  a 
more  rapid  approximation  toward  the  rev- 
enue principle  as  opposed  to  the  protective 
theory.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  these 
gentlemen  are  feeling  quite  complacent;  and 
they  are  not  going  to  antagonize  the  major- 
ity party  at  the  present  moment  beyond  the 
point  required  by  a  decent  sort  of  consistency, 
and  by  a  moderate  amount  of  foresight  as  re- 
gards the  Congressional  elections  of  Novem- 
ber, igio.  The  sugar  and  rice  of  the  Gulf 
States,  as  well  as  the  oranges  and  lemons 
of  Florida  and  the  tobacco  of  other  Southern 
States,  are  all  handsomely  protected  in  the 
pending  measure,  and  so  also  are  most  of  the 
other  products,  agricultural,  mineral,  and  in- 
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T4XIK0   Tnit   POOtt.    Nin-  THV   KICK. 
Frooi  Lb»  Kvaiimg  JVoti  (Xnr  for*), 

market  for  hides  and  leather,  aiid  wish  to 
make  Argentine  and  other  foreign  hides  pay 
a  considerable  duty.  There  are  phai.es  of 
these  taritf  schedules  that  arc  very  compK- 
L*alcd  and  dilTicult,  n.s  ts  true  of  almost  ull 
other  parts  of  a  tariff  bill.  About  nQthinj; 
in  the  Payne  bill  was  a  greater  outcry  raised 
than  the  largely  increa^ied  duties  upon  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  wonwn's  and  children's 
gloves.  The  Dingley  bill  of  a  dozen  years 
ago  greatly  increased  the  rates  upon  gloves, 
with  tlie  result  that  the  supply  of  leather 
gloves  for  men  is  now  almost  entirely  of 
American  manufacture.  There  has  also  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  American  manufac- 
ture of  women's  and  children's  gloves,  but 
the  importation  is  still  large. 

•Wowaanrf  '^  '^  obvious  that  the  making  of 
stotAinymaa  gloves  for  a  prosperous  nation  of 
""  '"'"■  80,000,000  people  is  no  small  af- 
fair. It  happens  that  American  glove-making 
has  become  so  specialized  and  concentrated 
as  to  be  located  almost  entirely  in  the  vicinity 
of  GloversviUe,  N,  Y.,  and  the  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  manu- 
facturers. The  proposal  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent rates  on  women's  and  children's  gloves 
came  from  those  same  interests,  and  if  finally 
adopted,  would  prratly  enlarge  the  business 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  GloversviUe  dis- 


trict. Whether  or  not  the  complete 
to  this  country  of  tlie  business  of  making' 
gloves  that  our  people  wear  wuuM  in  thccni 
irheape-n  the  price  to  the  consumer,  is  a  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  The  glove  imponcrs  her 
the  fact  that  they  would  have  to  increSK:  wn 
much  the  price  per  do7-*n  pairs  at  which  ihrr 
could  sell  European  iilovrs  to  the  Amerian 
rrade.  It  is  assumed  chat  the 
;;lovc-makers  would  take  advantage  o| 
tariff  to  hold  tlicir  prices  near  the  im[ 
level.  Women's  cluhs  and  organization 
have  taken  the  view  that  the  increased  rate 
for  gloves  and  hosiery  in  the  Payne  bill  woiJi 
enormously  increase  the  cc*st  uf  these  article 
to  women  and  children  througliour  the  land. 
'ITie  cartoonists,  who  are  \Tr>-  quick  to  citd 
the  real  drift  of  sentiment,  have  evideniU 
adopted  the  view  of  the  women.  A*  again^r 
this  outer) ,  the  stocking-knitting  factoria  oJ 
Pennsylvania  endeavored  to  make  a  countrt- 
demunstration  by  sendinjf  thousaiijs  of  their 
young  woinni  employees  to  parade  tliestrcen 
of  Washington  with  banners  demanding  high 
duties  against  European  competition. 


I 


iH€im»tm»»t  ^^*=  have  for  two  or  thire  , 
for  a  Tariff    past  at  different  times  found 

portunitv  in  these  pagrs  to  show 
reasons  why  some  kind  of  tarift  cummisston 
or  bureau  at  Washington  ought  to  be  organ- 
ized on  a  permanent  basis  to  deal  tliorou^ly 
and  carefully  with  perplexing  problems  and 
dis})utcd  facts  relating  ro  various  schedule* 
and  industries,  and  also  to  aid  in  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  the  administration  of  the 
tariff  and  its  application  to  particular  coun- 
tries. In  February,  as  our  readers  may  re- 
mcmlwr,  there  was  held  at  Indianapults  a 
larjir  conference  called  by  the  National  \| 
ufacturers'  Association,  to  organize  a  tat 
ment  on  behalf  uf  the  idea  of  a  permanent 
tariff  commission.  Ilie  committee  appointed 
at  that  time  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
H.  E.  Miles,  uf  Racine.  Wis.,  has  been  work- 
ing quietly  but  diligently  at  Washington,  and 
its  efforts  have  met  with  growing  encourage- 
ment from  week  to  week  as  the  difficulties 
of  devising  a  tariff  under  the  present  methods 
have  been  brought  to  light  In  hundreds  of 
concrete  Instances.  It  would  He  a  great  mis- 
take to  undervalue  the  Intelligence  of  the 
committees  uf  the  two  Haiises  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Payne  and  others  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  have  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  tariff  facts.  The  s.ime  thing 
may  be  said  of  .Mr.  Aldrich  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee.    R>it  thrr^  are 
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many  issues  involved  in  the  framing  of  a 
tarifl  that  require  a  more  prolonged  and  thor- 
ough inquiry  than  it  has  been  possible  for 
either  of  these  ■  Congressional  committees  to 
bestow.  The  experiences  of  Germany, 
France,  and  other  countries  in  tariff-making, 
as  set  forth  in  this  Review  last  month,  show 
that  it  has  been  found  useful  abroad  to  en- 
trust the  complexities  of  tarii?-making  to  ex- 
perts working  patiently  as  a  commission.  Of 
course,  no  one  proposes,  whether  here  or  in 
Europe,  to  give  any  authority  to  the  findings 
of  a  tariff  commission,  until  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  proper  law-making  bodies  and 
enacted  into  statutes. 

It  ximum  '■'■  '^  expected  that  the  bill  as 
and         finally    passed    will    provide    for 

*""'""""■  maximum  and  minimum  rates. 
That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  regular  and 
standard  tariff  which  will  be  designated  as 
the  maximum.  At  an  average  level  of  per- 
haps 15  or  20  per  cent,  lower  will  be  the  so- 
called  minimum  rates.  Authority  will  prob- 
ably be  conferred  upon  the  President  to  ex- 
tend the  advantages  of  the  minimum  rates  to 
those  countries  that  make  a  like  concession 
in  our  favor.  A  permanent  tarif?  commis- 
sion, or  a  tariff  bureau  connected  with  one 
of  the  executive  departments,  could  be  of  use 
to  the  President  in  the  application  of  these 
maximum  and  minimum  rates.  It  could  also 
help  in  devising  means  to  prevent  the  evils 


1'.^  .-t» 


TBI  JCDOMiWT  OF  PARIS   pAVNB   (In  lb('  competition 

of   Importer,   Manufacturer,    and    Consumer). 

From    the  American    (Npw   York). 


of  undervaluation,  and  in  other  respects  to 
make  tarif?  administration  more  efficient. 
Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  has  been  the 
foremost  advocate  in  the  Senate  of  some  plan 
of  tariff  commission.  The  idea  is  further 
urged  as  likely  to  help  in  taking  the  tariff 
out  of  the  game  of  politics. 

^^  Senator     Aid  rich's     speech     on 

Aitirich's      Monday,   April    1 9,   in   elucida- 

ported  from  the  Finance  Committee,  several 
days  before,  was  devoted  mainly  to  an  argu- 
ment as  respects  the  relation  of  the  bill  to 
the  public  revenue.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Aid- 
rich  wholly  neglect  to  discuss  his  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  protectionist  character, 
but  he  made  the  notable  statement  that  in  so 
far  as  the  Republican  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  were  concerned  there 
would  be  no  discussion  of  the  bill  upon  the 
broader  grounds,  and  no  allusion  whatever 
to  the  timeworn  controversies  between  pro- 
tectionists and  free-traders. 

Where       Perhaps     the     most     remarkable 

Are  the       thing,  to  the  mind  of  the  student 

Doctrinaires?  ^^  ^^^  political  history,  about  the 

tariff-making  of  this  year  1909,  is  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  man  whose  free-trade 
creed  was  his  religion  and  who  was  probably 
the  most  detached  and  sublimated  type  of 
doctrmaire  the  world  has  ever  produced.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  noted  almost  as 
complete  a  disappearance  of  that  mystical 
and  fanatical  protectionist  whose  metaphysics 
was  as  recondite  and  baffling  as  the  syllogisms 
of  the  free-traders  were  obvious  and  infantile. 
The  kind  of  literature  once  circulated  with 
zeal  by  the  New  York  Free-Trade  Club  Is 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  masters  of  the 
a  priori  school  of  protectionist  visionaries  nur- 
tured in  Pennsylvania,  belong  properly  with 
the  dissertations  of  the  medieval  schoolmen. 
Neither  of  these  outputs  of  writing  and 
speaking  had  any  sane  bearing  upon  states- 
manship, and  very  little  upon  economics. 
The  one  was  an  exercise  in  logic  and  the 
other  an  exercise  in  metaphysics.  In  former 
tariff  periods,  the  real  fight  was  not  carried 
on  by  these  doctrinaires  and  dervishes  and 
fanatics.  This  real  fight  was  a  very  con- 
crete affair,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  the  so- 
called  "  interests."  The  wool  men  then  as 
now  knew  what  they  were  after,  and  so  did 
the  iron  and  steel  men.  Cotton  wanted  to 
get  to  the  European  markets  as  easily  as  pos- 
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sible,  and  u-anted  to  bring  hack  commodities 
without  pnying  dur^'.  I^ouisiana  wanted 
sugar  protected,  and  cared  for  nothing  else. 
Florida  and  California  in  due  time  hccamc  in- 
terested in  looking  after  fruit.  Men  from 
Missouri  arose  and  learned  how  to  Ion-roll 
an  behalf  of  lead  and  zinc, — and  they  arc 
still  at  it.  Messrs.  Ellcins  and  Scott  knew 
what  West  Virginia  wanted,  and  why;  and 
Hale,  of  Maine,  then  as  now.  was  lin.!  and 
longest  at  the  trough.  'Ilicse  practical  peo- 
ple, who  knew  what  they  were  after,  never 
let  their  clear-minded  selrishness  come  under 
the  dimming  cloud  of  doctrinaire  illusions. 


tif.  AI4ricli 
An  PhMic 


It  is  frequently  said  of  Mr.  Ahl- 
rich  that  he  is  no  orator,  and 
that  he  speaks  in  public  vcr>-  lit- 
tle. But  Mr.  Aldrich  has  the  great  advan- 
tage when  he  speaks  of  having  something  to 
say,  and  he  has  a  clear  and  direct  way  uf 
stating  the  case.  Furthermore,  he  always 
speaks  as  one  having  authority,  and  with  a 
certain  quiet  mastery  of  the  situation.  Thus 
his  refusal  to  discuss  the  tariS  bill  a^  to 
its  general  character  was  impressive,  and 
clearttd  the  way  for  what  he  regarded  as  the 
thing  needful  for  him  to  set  forth.  He  be- 
lieved the  real  question  to  be  whether  or  not 
this  bill,  the  object  of  which  on  its  face  is  to 
provide  an  income  for  the  Government,  will 
meet  that  test.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  House  bill,  as  passed,  provitlcd  for  a  tax 
upon  inheritances  in  order  to  make  up  for 
assumed  lack  of  power  ir.  the  duties  levied 
at  custom  houses  to  provide  enough  revenue. 
As  originally  reported,  also,  the  Payne  bill 
placed  a  tax  upon  the  importing  of  tea,  and 
also,  in  eflfect,  a  tav  upon  coflFee,  through  the 
device  of  a  countervailing  duty  against  the 
coffee  of  countries  charging  an  export  tav. 
this  being  aimed  at  Brazil.  Since  Brazil 
cannot  for  some  years  give  up  her  tax  levied 
upon  the  export  of  coffee,  the  effect  of  the 
Payne  bill  would  have  been  to  e*tablish  a 
corresponding  import  duty  that  would  have 
taxed  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table.  Tliese 
taxes  on  tea  and  coffee  were  abandoned  b\' 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  itself  in 
the  process  of  the  House  debate.  And  tlms, 
when  on  April  i>  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate,  there  was  a  giKid  deal  of  doubt 
OS  to  Its  ability  to  provide  enough  revenue. 
Senator  Aldrich's  bill,  while  also  rejecting 
taxes  on  ten  and  coffee,  goes  further  and 
umtts  the  inheritance  tax.  Yet  Senator  Aid- 
rich  assures  the  country  that  his  bill  prom- 
ises to  afford  ample  rtvenue  without  resort 


to  new  forms  of  taxation.  He  assumes  that 
the  Treasury  will  be  reimbursed  for  its  out- 
lays upon  the  Panamri  Canal  by  its  sale  ui 
bonds.  When  this  is  done,  he  finds  that  the 
Treasury  will  have  practically  $ioo,ooo,oou 
of  accumulated  suqdus  over  and  above  ncc- 
rssar>'  reserves.  He  estimates  the  excess  tii 
expenditure  over  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  two  months  hence  at  a  little  short  of 
S7O,cxx),O0O.  For  the  following  fiscal  year, 
which  would  be  tlic  first  under  the  new  tar- 
iff, he  predicts  a  deficit  of  $45,000,000,  and 
for  the  year  following  that,  namely,  the  year 
ending  with  June,  n^ii,  he  estimates  a  sur- 
plus of  $.^0,000,000,  Mr.  Aldrich's  speech 
contains  a  strong  plea  for  a  proper  making- 
up  of  the  United  States  budget.  He  pro- 
poses to  go  ahead  with  the  existing  internal 
revenue  laws  and  the  pending  customs  meas- 
ure, and  then  to  fit  outgo  to  inconw, 

^  Tt  was  a  wry  bold  thing  for  the 

ftotabit      head  of  the  Finance  Committef 

appropriations  made  last  year  could  have  been 
reduced  at  leait  $so.(XX),ooo  without  impair- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  public  service."  It  i» 
not  often  that  a  great  financial  leader  of  the 
party  in  power  has  ever  been  known  to  arise 
in  his  place  and  make  confession  th.ii  he  and 
his  associates  arc  practicing  the  grossest  ex- 
rravagance,  and  scattering  the  people's  money 
to  the  winds.  The  last  Democratic  national 
platform  made  this  kind  of  charge  against  the 
Republican  parry,  but  not  half  so  strongly  or 
so  sweepingly  as  Mr.  Aldrich  himself  makes 
it  in  the  most  conspicuous  possible  way  as 
chief  financial  authority  of  the  Senate  and  as 
the  one  man  wlio  could  most  easily  have 
checked  the  very  process  which  he  describes. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Aldrich  has  con- 
fessed too  much,  and  that  the  waste  has  not 
been  as  deplorable  as  he  suggests.  Yet  there 
has  been  great  waste  in  directions  other  than 
those  to  whicli  he  has  alluded,  and  he  is  lo 
be  highly  praised  for  his  frankness  and  Cour- 
age in  criticising  the  bad  methods  that  have 
prevailed  in  dtstributing;  public  income. 
When  he  s^ieaks  of  the  multiplication  uf  need- 
less bureaus,  and  the  employment  of  officials 
beyond  the  public  need,  he  has  not  put  his 
finger  upon  the  chief  items  of  extravagance. 
There  has,  in  fact,  never  been  a  time  when 
the  executirt  bureaus  of  the  Government 
have  been  so  free  from  the  reproach  of  idle- 
ness and  inefficiency  as  in  the  last  eight  years. 
Yet,  of  Course,  many  uf  tlicm  could  du  their 
work  with  a  Mnallcr  number  of  men,  while 
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others  need  and  deserve  expansion.  There 
has  been  ureat  extravagancf.  on  the  other 
hand,  througU  loji-rolling  incthuds,  in  the 
scattering  of  federal  buildings  throughout 
the  country-,  in  spctiding  muney  upon  need- 
less river  and  harbor  and  navy-yard  impruvc- 
im-nts,  and  in  an  over-rapid  extension  of  tlte 
frtc  rural  delivery  service. 

AiMth-M  ^^^'  Aldrich  expressed  great 
Uaturt  nf  confidence  in  the  steady  return 
'"'  of  business  prosperity^  an»l  the 
corresponding  enlargement  of  the  natiunnl 
income  through  trade  growth  and  popula- 
tion increase.  Mr.  Aldrich's  position  of 
leadership  In  the  Senate  has  never  been  more 
generally  acknowledged  than  in  tlic  present 
session,  and  it  has  never  been  so  little  criti- 
cized as  a  thing  sinister  or  reprehensible.  It 
rests  chiefty  upon  a  remarkable  naiuial  tal- 
ent for  managing  things  and  for  dealing 
with  men  through  an  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  the  motives  that  control 
individuals  as  well  as  groups.  Mr.  Aldrich 
is  not  an  intellectual  man  in  the  sense  that 
Mr.  Root  or  Mr.  Burton  arc  men  of  intel- 
lect. But  he  is  a  consummate  manager,  and 
he  has  shown  great  tact  and  consideration. 
since  the  flood  of  recent  criticism  has  been 
turned  against  the  dominance  of  the  Senate 
by  the  inner  clique.  In  the  rearrangement 
of  the  so-called  "  Steering  Committee,"  he 
has  amply  recogni/.ed  the  ability  of  some  of 
the  younger  and  newer  members.  He  has 
seen  that  distinguished  new  Senators,  like 
Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Governor 
Cummins,  arc  to  be  recognized  for  their  at- 
tainments and  influence.  He  has  brought 
about  a  most  important  change  in  providing 
for  a  great  commince  upon  expenditures  ifi 
the  executive  departments,  which  is  to  co- 
ordinare  all  branches  of  expenditure  and  to 
map  out  the  field  in  advance  of  the  work  of 
the  particular  appropriation  committees.  By 
conference  with  President  Taft  he  has 
brought  about  a  beneficial  co-operation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  Government  in  this  matter  of 
adapting  outgo  to  income.  Thus  the  esti- 
mates of  the  executive  departments,  which 
have  been  prepared  and  sent  to  Congress 
separately  heretofore, — and  which  have  nat- 
urally asked  for  everything  wished  for,  and 
have  always  suggested  more  than  could  be 
granted, — are  now  to  be  thoroughly  digested 
by  a  cabinet  committee,  in  order  that  die 
F.xeinitivc  group  may  act  consistently  as  a 
unit   in  asking   Congress  to   appropriate   a 
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Specified  sum  total  to  be  distributed  for  the 
particular  objects  set  forth  in  estimates  that 
are  to  be  rc\ised  and  scaled  down  before  be- 
ing sent  to  the  lawmaking  bodies.  Great 
benefits  ought  to  result  at  once  from  these 
improved  budgetary  methods.  ^ 

Howtkt      As  a  matter  of  record  in  these 

paj/m  tun     pages,  it  is  well  to  revert  to  the 

*«.  FinUM.  j,^^.^^  ,jj„  ^^jj  j^^  passage  in  the 

House  as  a  remarkable  achievement  in  quick  ^ 
tariff  revision.  It  will  be  remembered  that  H 
the  special  session  of  Congrew  began  on  the 
rsth  of  March.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  had  its  bill  practically  ready. 
'n»e  debate  was  begun  on  March  22  by  the 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  com-  -fl 
mittee,  who  had  introduced  the  bill  on  V 
March  17.  Under  the  mastery  of  Speaker 
Cannon  and  his  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
processes  of  debate  and  amendment  were  lim- 
ited to  a  period  of  barely  three  weeks.  The 
House  debate  cannot  be  called  a  notable  one. 
yet  the  conditions  were  such  that  little  would 
have  tx-en  trained  by  prolonging  discussion  for 
atiothcr  month.  Tile  debate  was  long  enough 
to  allow  public  opinion  to  reveal  itself  upon 
various  details,  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  its  own  volition  brought  in  a 
number  of  amendments.  It  was  made  easier, 
also,  to  secure  an  early  vote  upon  the  measure 
as  a  whole  by  allowing  separate  votes  to  be 
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taken  upon  several  schedules.  These  sep- 
arate votes  showed  the  unu-ilUngncss  of  the 
House  to  grant  any  form  of  protection  to  the 
products  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Tea 
and  co^e,  as  we  have  already  said,  were 
made  free  by  commop  consent.  Ttie  attempt 
to  secure  free  lumber  failed  by  reason  of  the 
votes  of  3g  Southern  Democrats  who  wished 
to  have  lumber  protected.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Tawney,  of  Minncsuta,  tlie  pro- 
posed duty  on  barley  was  increased  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-four  cents  a  buslicl,  and  on 
barley  malt  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents. 
Party  lines  also  disappeared  in  the  separate 
vote  taken  on  the  question  of  free  hides.  The 
Payne  bill  as  reponed  pvit  hides  on  the  free 
list,  and  the  vote  was  upon  a  motion  to  le\7 
a  duty  of  lo  per  cent.  This  motion  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  147  to  225.  The  vote  refusing 
to  allow  protection  to  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts was  325  to  46.  But  now  tlic  smaller  ail 
producers  exclaim  that  the  blow  meant  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Comp,any  has  struck  them 
instead,  and  they  ask  for  high  protection  in 
the  final  bill.    The  instance  is  instructive. 

T*t  FvfxaJ  ^"  order  to  no  upon  record  and 
Dtmcentic  to  sccni  consistent  with  the  Den»o- 
'^*"^-  cratic  platform,  Mr.  Champ 
Clark,  the  Democratic  leader,  just  before 
the  final  vote,  moved  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
committee  with  instructions  to  amend  it  in 
a  number  of  specified  ways.  'I"hese  amend- 
ments included  the  levying  of  an  income 
tax,  the  removal  of  duties  upon  foreign 
anicles  competinE  with  American  trusts, 
the  reduction  of  rates  where  duties  arc 
prohibitive,  a  stamp  tax  on  stock  ex- 
chantfe  transactions,  the  free  admission  of 
leather  and  slioes,  the  permission  to  buy 
ships  abroad  and  pive  them  American 
registration,  free  import  of  cotton  bagging 
and  ties,  further  reduction  of  the  dutj'  on  re- 
fined sugar  while  keeping  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar,  and  various  other  items.  Tins  motion 
was  lost  by  almost  a  strict  party  vote  of 
162  to  2 1 8.  The  adoption  of  the  Payne  bill, 
on  the  evening  of  April  9,  was  by  a  vote  of 
2\^  to  161.  One  Tennessee  Republican 
voted  against  the  bill,  and  four  Louisiana 
Democrats  voted  in  favor  of  it  The  Aldrich 
bill,  as  the  Senate  will  pass  it.  will  differ  in 
a  great  many  respects  from  the  Payne  bill, 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  bitterness  or  extreme  siubbom- 
ness  when  the  conference  committees  meet 
to  reconcile  these  differences  and  give  shape 
10  the  bill  as  it  mil  be  finally  passed. 


Mr.  Taft 

at  (A* 
Mrlm  of  State. 


Mr.  Taft  has  not  appeared  be- 
fore  the  country-  in  antagonism 
to   the   leaders  of    Congress    on 
tarifi  problems.     In  recent  contruvcrsics  re- 
garding questions  of   internal   organization 
and  control  of  the  two  Houses,  Mr.  Tuh 
very  properly  declined  to  be  involved  in  any 
way   whatsoever.     The   House  must   make 
and  unmake  its  own  rules,  and  must  accept 
or  reject  the  sway  of  its  own  chosen  Speaker, 
as  it  may  for  its  own  reasons  decide.     In  tike 
manner  the  Senate  must  be  the  jud^e  of  its 
own  methods,  and  must  attach  as  much  im- 
portance as  it  will  to  its  traditions  of  sena- 
torial   courtesy    and    of    deference    10    the 
"  elder  statesmen."     Newspapers  and   con- 
stituents may  rightly  discuss  these  matters ; 
but   the   President   cannot  wisely  intervene. 
Mr.  Taft  takes  Congress  as  he  finds  it,  deals 
with  it  as  best  he  can,  and  se^-ks  no  contro- 
versy.   If  he  had  his  own  way  he  would  re- 
duce the  tariff  more  sweepingly  than  either 
the  Payne  committee  or  the  Aldrich  com- 
mittee.    He  hopes  the  final  bill  may  be  bet- 
ter than  tiie  two  alternative  measures   now 
before  Congress.     He  believes  in  the  inheri- 
tance tax,  because  he  thinks  it  appropriate 
that    Government    should    levy    upon    large 
fortunes  at  ilie  moment  of  their  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.     If  he  had 
not,  when  he  wrote  his  message,  fully  recog- 
nized the  extent  to  which  the  States   had 
adopted  the  inheritance  tax,  he  still  thinks, 
nevertheless,  that  this  source  of  revenue  is 
properly  available  fur  the  National  Govern- 
ment.    Although  he  did  not  so  recommend 
in    his    message,    it    is    understood    that    ht* 
would  not  be  averse  to  a  small  tax  upon  the 
dividends  of  corporations.     He  thinks  it  im- 
portant that  these  sources  of  national  income 
should  be  regarded  as  available  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  case  of  future  need  of  money. 
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He  proposes,  meanwhile,  to  give 
especial  attention  to  the  machin- 
ery for  administering  govern- 
mental finance,  with  a  view  to  a  more  per- 
fect efficiency.  There  has  been  some  talk  in 
the  newspapers, — and  very  much  more  that 
has  not  been  printed, — to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Taft  has  "  gone  over  to  the  reactionaries." 
It  is  tnic  that  Mr.  Taft  is  co-operating  with 
the  leaders  in  both  Houses,  to  the  end  of  get- 
ting as  good  a  tariff  bill  as  possible  passed 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  is  also  true 
that  he  is  co-operating  with  Mr.  Aldrich  to 
the  end  of  perfecting  budgetary  methods  and 
financial  machinery.     Every  President  in  the 
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first  two  or  three  months  of  his  incumbency 
has  to  give  an  undue  amount  of  time  to  ques- 
tions of  appointment,  untl  is  bothered  beyonJ 
his  patience  ami  his  strength  by  the  claims  nj 
rewaril-seekers  and  the  clamor  of  placc-Iiunt- 
crs.  Lverybody  shuulJ  be  especially  consid- 
rrate  of  a  neu'  President  in  the  opening; 
\vw;lts  of  his  term.  Mr.  Taft  has  ihe  rcceni 
chairman  of  [he  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee in  his  cabinet,  to  help  straighten  out 
political  tangles ;  and  except  for  odds  and 
ends  of  miniir  jobs  in  the  State  of  Ohiu,  the 
new  administration  dnes  not  seem  \o  have 
many  cmbarrassin^i  promises  to  redeem  at 
the  public  expense.  A  few  of  Mr.  Taft's 
appointments  are  not  :is  ^pud  nn  he  ought  to 
have  made.  But  most  of  the  selections  thus 
far  announced  arc  of  a  higli  order  of  excel- 
lence. Wc  shall  defer  much  comment  upon 
the  cabinet  until  it  lias  begun  to  make  its 
real  record.  But  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
it  now  seems  to  be  strong  in  its  general  unity 
of  purpose,  as  well  as  in  its  individual  capac- 
ities. It  is  further  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Taft 
has  been  making  some  admirable  appoint- 
ments of  assistant  secretaries  and  heads  of 
bureaus  and  special  services.  We  mention 
in  another  paragraph  some  of  his  diplomatic 
app^jintmenis,  but  wilt  reserve  ctimnient 
upon  his  treatment  of  the  diplomatic  service 
as  a  whole  until  he  has  completed  the 
changes  he  propiisea  to  make. 


An 


Along  one  line  of  appointment. 
the  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
great  things  from  .Mr.  Taft.  and 
will  be  justified  in  sharply  criticisinu  any 
sacrifice  of  ideals.  We  refer  to  the  selection 
of  federal  judges.  As  our  industrial  and 
social  life  ts  now  developing  in  this  country. 
so  much  depends  upon  the  high  character 
and  entire  fitness  of  the  judges  tlial  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  selections  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  part>-  politics,  or  tor  any  merely 
personal,  or  local,  or  temporary'  considera- 
tions. Mr.  Taft  was  himself  a  model  fed- 
eral judge.  He  will  not  serve  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  parr>'  in  the  South,  or  any- 
where eUe,  by  ctmsidering  judgeships  as 
party  places.  Since  he  was  hmad-mindcd 
enough  to  put  a  Tennessee  Democrat  like 
Judge  Dickinson  into  his  cabinet  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  for 
a  moment  hrsitate  to  put  Southern  Demo- 
cratic lawyers  of  equally  high  character  upon 
the  federal  bench  whenever  in  his  own  judg- 
ment they  are  the  best  men  to  he  had.  When 
Kepubb'cans,  whrrher  in  North  Carolina  or 
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elsewhere,  have  personal  and  property  rights 
at  issue  before  the  courts,  they  wish  their^ 
causes  to  go  before  good  judges,  and  do  noti 
care  in  the  least  how  the  man  on  the  bench- 
may  vote  in  a  political  election. 

/•  Ttift  ^^^'  Taft  has  entered  upon  hl'i 
Awcuir/nv  "#«-admintstraitun  uitb  wisdom  mu] 
prudence,  as  every  one  had  rea- 
son to  expect.  His  character  and  methods  as 
a  public  man  arc  too  well  knotvn  for  any 
sharp  surprises.  He  U  a  goud-natured  man 
who  loves  peace,  but  he  has  a  strong  will. 
He  outlined  in  his  inaupiral  message  the 
principles  upon  which  he  intended  to  pro- 
ceed, the  policies  he  favored,  and  the  meth- 
ods he  wished  tn  employ  in  the  furtherance 
of  those  p*)licirs.  By  the  time  the  present 
Congress  completes  its  first  regular  session, 
which  will  probably  be  in  June  of  next  year, 
if  will  be  possible  to  make  a  tentative  com- 
parison of  Mr.  Taft's  Presidential  record 
with  the  prospectus  contained  in  his  inau- 
gural. If  the  country  does  not  just  now  hear 
of  fresh  investigations  and  of  newly-bcgiin 
prnwrutlnns  nf  trusts  and  corporations,    it 
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does  not  in  tl»c  least  folloxv  that  the  new  ad-  ought  to  be  done,  7*IL*''Il!l.alU'' ImpStant 
ministration  is  recreant  to  oaih.  of  office  or  of  "J^f  *'\«";.  ***  „„aiS  adminlstratioti. 
negligent  in  any  sense.  The  Department  of  work  done  by  the  P"«^';^^f/'T-^ft  ^  capa- 
Justice.  with  Mr.  Wickersham  as  Attorney-     1  he  country  knows  that  Aiv,  ^^^ 

General:  Mr.  Bower.,  of  Chicago,  as  Solic-  ble  of  ^'^^\t'!:f'Zt'ouT.r^A  progrrs- 
itor-General :  Mr.  Wade  Ellis  as  assistant  to  solutions  that  arc  at  once  =>«""'J  »  ^^^^,„, 
the  Attorney-General,  and  other  excellent  r^.  Mr- Ta  tjs  not  by  nat^^^«  ^^^ 
lawyers,  will  not  cohk  short  of  reasonable  but  he  is  stdl  f^"'"  *™^„X  U  a  pn^^^ 
public  expectations.  Mr.  Knox,  now  the  ary.  I"  ^'*  ^\^>;  f/^^^ 
ranking  member  of  the  cabinet,  was  the  At-  s.vc  to  ^^^  P^M*  ^^^'^^fb'n^d  experience. 
torncy-General  who  made  the  ercatest  rec-   seen  the  world  and  has  hau  or  .a 

ord  for  actual  enforcement  of  evistinji  laws  ^  ^^   farther  from 

regulating  interstate  conmiercc.     Mr.    1  ait  ao«„««,(    \^^    '"7.1,    than    the   supposition 

himself,  as  a  long-rime  me.nbcr  of  the  cab-  ^-^,       the     -^h^'^^^'i^^^'^opii^'^TC  dls- 

inet,  was  in  almost  dady  consultation  about  that  ^l^*^,™""      ^^^^^f  full  and 

these  matters.     It  U  above  all  things  nere.-  posed  to  e-ve  up  i'*^,  P;"^.^;V.,iUoads  and 

sary  that  there  should  be  s..me  changes  in  the  high  Government  <^°^'^"1^  e^,^^  «^j  ^^jiroad 

Sherman  anti-trust  la^^  and  in  the  laws  for  g^^^^ -"'T""" '"^„.^  ..^^  "j^  a,  saying  that 

the  rcun.Iation  of  railroads.     It  is  al«>  des.r-  magnate  ^l^J^jll  ?ts  attention'to  regu- 

able  that  there  should  be  chanj^cs  m  the  exec-  Congr<^  TJ^ver^menl  instead  of  the  raU- 

utive  machinery,  in  order  that  the;  Depart-  latmg  the  trovc    ^^.^^^^  ^^  Congress  to  do 

ment  of  Justice,   the   Interstate  Commerce  road>.     "  '*/;              „  ^^  this  allcccd  re- 


has  promised  the  country-  that  he  will  oe  pre-    »"'*"'         -j. 

pared  to  recommend  these  needed  changes  m    ^c«la^u^  ^.-.^numed.  and  the  movrment 

the  laws,  and  in  the  machinery  for  law-en-     .The  prop  e^;j«^  ^j,,  „„,  ta^.    We  will  not 
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tionary  sentiment,  and  the  movement   for  re- 
form will  be  resistless  and  triumphant. 

Senator  Newlands  reminds  the  railway 
managers  that  they  are  "  public  servants, 
charged  with  public  functions,  and  subject 
to  public  control;  and  it  is  the  highest  duty 
of  the  legislative  power,  both  national  and 
State,  to  create  tribunals  for  their  supervi- 
sion and  regulation."  The  Senator  advo- 
cates conferring  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  to  stay  any  in- 
crease of  rates;  believes  the  valuation  of  rail- 
roads a  needful  factor  in  determining  rates, 
and  demands  approval  by  public  authority  of 
future  stock  and  bond  issues. 

How  Railroad.  I"  answer  to  the  threat  that  rail- 
Might  Be  road  companies  will  not  enter  on 
"  '*  new  construction  under  such 
conditions,  Mr.  Newlands  declares  that  the 
American  people  can  do  it  for  themselves. 
He  holds  that  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tive tasks  involved  in  the  great  reclamation 
work  of  the  Government  and  in  the  Panama 
Canal  are  more  difficult  than  railroad  build- 
ing, and  that  the  Government  can  more 
readily  command  money  and  quite  as  easily 
command  the  talent  of  constructing  engi- 
neers as  can  the  railroad  companies.  He 
adds  this  interesting  remark:  "Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  esprit  du  corps 
and  integrity  of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the 
Government  engaged  in  construction  is  of 
the  hi}ihest  character."  He  does  not  advo- 
cate tlie  public  operation  of  railroads,  but 
holds  that  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  build  them  as  needed  and  lease  them 
to  operating  companies.  Senator  Newlands 
(Iocs  not,  of  course,  expect  that  the  railway 
companies  will  be  so  blind  that  they  cannot 
see  the  liand writing  on  the  wall.  The 
American  people  are  no  more  reactionary 
than  is  Senator  Newlands,  and  the  Taft  ad- 
ministration is  not  likely  to  be  any  more  re- 
actionary than  the  American  people. 

Sesoiving  ^mong  the  practical  problems  of 
NaiMi        administration,  those  at  the  Navy 

Tangiea.  Department  just  now  require 
especial  tact  and  foresight.  Mr.  Meyer's 
handling  of  the  Post-Office  Department 
evinced  a  peculiar  talent  for  driving  straight 
at  the  center  of  a  situation,  so  that  the  essen- 
tial things  were  always  kept  in  mind.  He  is 
evidently  taking  to  the  naval  department 
those  methods  and  qualities  that  will  help  to 
smooth  out  tangles  and  promote  efficiency. 
Since  Congress  has  ordered  the  marines  to 
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go  to  sea,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
cheerfully  complies ;  doubtless  hoping,  how- 
ever, that  Congress  in  future  will  have  good 
sense  enough  to  leave  a  question  like  that  to 
the  judgment  of  the  President  and  the  Navy 
Department.  Quite  apart  from  the  possible 
future  reorganization  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
department,  Mr.  Meyer  believes  in  utilizing 
in  full  all  the  talent  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  bureaus,  bringing  the  experts  together 
in  groups  for  discussion  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  that  all  may  better  understand  what 
each  is  doing,  and  in  order  that  every  respon- 
sible official  may  the  better  grasp  the  naval 
situation  in  its  entirety  as  well  as  in  its 
factors. 


The  flesf 
Way  to 
Learn, 


Each  department  chief  in  like 
manner  is  quietly  assimilating 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  his 
own  portfolio.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  has  gone  to  Panama,  in  order  if 
possible  to  match  Mr.  Taft's  personal  knowl- 
edge of  that  part  of  the  War  Department's 
work.  Mr.  Nagel,  the  new  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  has  been  personally 
studying  the  conditions  of  immigration  at 
Ellis  Island   in  New  York  Harbor.     Mr, 
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Wickersham's  legal  and  tlepartiiinUat  activi- 
ties havt  been  incessant.  Secretary  Wilson 
keeps  in  personal  contact  with  the  practical 
field  of  agiiciiltiire.  With  our  expanded  in- 
terests in  both  hfinispheres,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  always  its  full  quota  of  work  to 
be  done,  and  there  has  been  no  interregnum, 
so  far  ns  this  work  is  concerned. 


Latin  Amrrioa, 


Among  the  many  excellent  things 
acconiplished  hy  .\tr.  Root  as 
Secretar>'  of  Stare,  nothing  per- 
haps will  in  the  long  run  count  for  s^i  much 
as  what  he  did  to  improve  relationsliips 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin- 
American  republics.  One  of  the  principal 
agencies  through  which  his  policy  expreised 
itself  was  the  IJureau  of  American  Republics. 
with  Mr.  John  Harrett  at  its  head.  Mr. 
Barrett  last  month  gave  a  great  dinner  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Knox  as  the  new  chairman  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  Pan-American 
Bureau,  and  also  in  honor  of  the  represcnt- 
atiws  at  Washington  of  all  the  republics  par- 
(icipatint;  in    rhnt   ro-nperativp    imdcrtaVing. 


HON,  JPIIN  BARMtTT. 
(Director  Barvxii  of  Amprlean  R^piilill«.i 
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Twcmy-onc  republics  were  present  by  their 
ambassadors  and  ministers  and  otlier  mem- 
bers of  their  legations,  and  a  large  number 
of  public  men  at  Washington,  including  the 
Vice-President,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Sena- 
tor Root  were  among  the  guests.  The  chief 
importance  of  the  occasion,  apart  from  the 
international  good-will  which  it  fostered,  lay 
in  the  splendid  speech  made  by  Mr.  Knox,  in 
which  he  placed  himself  and  the  adrainistr*- 
:ion  upon  record  as  fully  continuing  the 
Western  Hemisphere  policies  of  Mr.  Root's 
period.  Tlic  following  sentences  show  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Knox's  sentiments  and  the 
felicity  of  his  diction  : 

'Yhii,  bureau  represents  the  asnirations  of  ap- 
proxiiiiak-ly  one  Inindred  and  three  score  mu- 
iions  of  American  people  to  establii-h  and  maia- 
t;iiii  bflwren  lliwiiselves  and  their  respective 
Rovcrnnu-nts  prolitablc  intercourse,  more  cor- 
dial fricniiship,  and  an  unbreakable  jK-ace. 

Tlic  Rrowtli  of  a  strong  Fan-Amcricati  pub- 
lic opinion,  reflecting  our  common  ideals  and 
aspiration^,  frnwiiinfr  upon  those  who  for  selfish 
ends  work  against  those  ideals  and  aspirations, 
<Tisdainiiig  the  suspicion  of  ulterior  motives,  and 
speaking  in  a  clear  voice  words  of  sincerity, 
hcncvalcncc,  and  mutual  confidence,  am)  with 
iliat  .isiurancc  which  is  based  Upon  a  clear  con- 
-cicncc,  will  be  the  greatest  facinr  in  bringing 
.(bout  (he  Renoral  (rood  fif  all  America. 

As  the  bond  of  cohesion  hi-iweeii  the  Ameri- 
can rqniblics  Rfows  stronger  the  disturbing 
I'nrccs  of  disorder  and  scltish  ambitions  infest- 
iiip  any  one  of  them  grow  weaker.  The  splen- 
ilid  advance  of  many  of  the  American  repub- 
hcs  under  just  and  stable  govennncnls  lias  been 
:ui  inspiration  and  example  to  all. 


Pao- 


Near  Mr.  Knox,  as  he  uttered 

Amtriean     these    friendly    words,    were    the 
Narmony.     ^^|^j^^  ^^  \vhich  sflt  thc  fepreseni- 

.itives  of  such  hopefully  developing  repub- 
lics as  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 
The  chief  response  on  behalf  of  i^atin  Arocr- 
ii  a  was  made  by  the  eminent  Brazilian  Am- 
lassailor,  Joaquim  Nabuco,  whose  brief 
speech  was  in  e\cellent  spirit,  as  the  follow- 
inn  quotation  shows: 

VVf  arc  glad  to  see  in  thc  hands  of  Secretary 
Kniix  the  same  ensign  we  saw  in  the  hands  oj 
Secretary  Root, — thc  cnsism  of  Hrnry  Clay.  R 
i^.  indeed,  impossible  to  add  anyihmg  to  the 
vjHrit  in  which,  in  his  speech  on  the  emancipa- 
tion "tf  South  America,  Qay,  .ilready  in  1818, 
vjjoke  of  an  American  feclinK  and  an  American 
l>olicy.  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  Ameri- 
K-nn.  and  made  this  prophecy  about  the  new 
Vinmcan  nations:  "  Tnev  will  obey  the  laws  of 
:hc  ~:-:ru\  of  the  Xcw  ^Vorld.  of  which  they 
'vill  tonip'^sc  s  part,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
r,i  I'jtropc." 

.•\s  America  is  only  the  new  Europe,  when  m 
roursf  of  time  that  American  policy  will  reach 
its  full  growth,  any  political  cnutradifilinction 
between    luiropc   and    Ame''<'s    "••U   V  effaced 
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and  our  different  races,  divided  by  the  ocran, 
will  unite  all  their  branches  in  universal  peace, 
freedom,  and  c«|uality. 

Vice-President  Sherman,  Speaker  Can- 
non, Sfnatnr  Root,  and  the  Hon.  Cliuiiip 
Clark  spoke  in  the  hishcst  rernis  of  cordial- 
ity regarding  the  p-owing  intimacy*  between 
North  and  South  America,  as  did  two  or 
three  other  representatives  of  the  Latinic  re- 
publics, and  sincere  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
great  zeal  and  efficiency*  with  which  Mr. 
Barrett  has  developed  the  ivork  of  the  Bu- 
reau. \Vc  have  few  men  in  public  life  who 
have  shown  greater  energj-  or  more  single- 
hearted  patriotism  tlian  Mr.  Barrett  has 
shown  in  ever>"  public  task  assigned  since 
man}'  years  ago  he  first  «cnt  as  Alinister  to 
Siam.  Among  ntir  trained  diplomats  and 
administrators,  few  have  had  his  wide  exps- 
riencc.  and  he  has  still  the  advantage  of  be- 
in^  a  yotmg  man. 

ck^^.„ntH,^^^  >"W^<^t  ^\fi'ch  Is  always 
Difiematie  arousfd,  iipon  thc  inauguration 
9*niee.  ^j  ^  ^^^.  President,  in  the  prob- 
able changes  in  our  dipJomatic  sen'ice 
abroaii  has  for  some  weeks  centered  around 
thc  choice  of  a  successor  to  thc  Honorable 
Whitclaw  Rcid,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Sl  James.  A  ^cat  deal  of  news- 
paper discussion  during  the  month  of  March 
and  In  early  Apn'l  presented  what  was  re- 
garded as  the  special  claim  of  Dr.  Charles 
W.    Eliot,   president   of    Harvard    Univer- 


sity, to  succeed  Afr.  Reid.  Dr.  EHot  is  it 
gentleman  of  sucli  eminence  and  personality 
that  he  would  worthily  represent  us  at  any 
foreign  court.  In  a  public  speech  at  Wash- 
ington, late  in  March,  Senator  Root,  evi- 
dently representing  President  Taft  on  this 
occasion,  made  remarks  wliich  shadowed  an 
actual  offer  of  thc  Embassy  to  Dr.  Eliot.  It 
was  after^'ard  reported  that  Dr.  Eliot  had 
definitely  declined,  but  tliis  was  a  mistake. 
Several  appointments  have  been  made  to  for- 
eign |K>sts  during  thc  past  few  weeks.  Mr. 
John  G.  A.  Leishman,  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  for  thc  past  three  >x*ars  been  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  has  been  trans- 
ferred tu  Rome.  It  was  aimounced  last 
month  that  Judge  Ma^cr  Sulzberger,  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  been  offered  thc  Embassy 
to  Turkey-  to  succeed  Mr.  Leishman,  but 
had  declined.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Kerens,  a 
well-known  Republican  politician  of  Mis- 
souri, becomes  our  Ambassador  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  Mr.  Henr>'  Clay  Ide,  of  Ver- 
mont, who  was  formerly  Commissioner- 
General  of  thc  Philippines,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Spain.  Some  new  met) 
will  represent  us  at  the  capitals  of  Latin 
America.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  of  New 
York,  goes  to  Argentina;  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Dawson,  of  Iowa,  to  Chile,  and  Mr.  Har- 
ve>*  W.  Scott,  thc  distinguished  editor  and 
proprietor  of  thc  Portland  Oregonian.  has 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  David  Thomp- 
son as  our  Ambassadorial  representative  in 


the  City  of  Mexico.  Our  new  Mini-tter  to 
Greece  and  Montenegro  is  Mr.  George  H. 
Moses,  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was  an- 
nounceil  also  last  month  that  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Fuhon,  ex-UnitcJ  States  Senator  from 
Oregon,  had  been  invited  to  succeed  Mr. 
WiUiam  W.  RockhiU  at  Pekin,  that  Mr. 
Charles  Page  Brjan  would  be  transferred 
from  Lisbon  to  Bru»eU,  and  that  Mr.  T. 
St.  John  Gaffncy,  now  Consul -General  at 
Dresden,  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Bryan  at  the  Portuguese  capital.  Late  in 
April,  Mr.  H.  Perceval  DodEc,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Minister  to  Salvador,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Morocco. 

-.  „  There  have  also  been  some  ini- 
foni^  Hep-  portant  changes  in  the  rcpre- 
nmrtcttM*.  5c„|a,i(j„  of  foreign  governments 

at  Washington.  Perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished and  able  diplomat  in  Mexico's  for- 
eijin  service  succeeds  Senor  Enrique  Creel 
at  VVa.shington.  Senor  Creel  has  represented 
Mexico  for  the  past  two  years  with  sin- 
gular ability  and  satisfaction  to  both  coim- 
trles ;  Senor  dc  la  Barra,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected, will  maintain  the  high  traditions  of 
the  Mexican  Ii.mbassy.  General  Carlos  Gar- 
cia Velez,  one  of  the  best  trained  and  most 
charming  of  Cuban  diplomats,  comes  to 
Washington  to  represent  his  government  as 
successor  to  the  highly  popular  and  efficient 
Dr.  Gonzalo  Quesada.  Former  relations  are 
resumed  with  Venezuela  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  Senor  Pedro  F^jquicl  Rojas,  who 
last  month  arrived  at  Washington.  The 
highly  efficient  and  popular  Belgian  Minis- 
ter also,  Baron  Monchcur,  was  succeeded  in 
March  by  the  Count  dc  Buisscret. 

.^  The  summer  migrations  of  the 
CtnvtHtiM  well-to-do  American  and  his 
A»»»mUtii.  (jjpj^ijy  grow  jxarly  more  ex- 
tended. In  the  early  '90s,  when  rhis  maK^- 
zine  began  to  chronicle  the  meetings  of  scien- 
tific, educational,  and  professional  bodies,  re- 
)igio\is  conventions,  and  other  gatherings  of 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  the  meeting 
places  were  usually  well  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  country's  center  of  population. 
A  convention  at  Denver  or  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  rare  in  those  days.  The  delegates 
had  not  grown  accustomed  to  transconti- 
nental journeys.  The  increasing  ease  and 
speed  of  railroad  travel  have  brought  about 
a  shifting  to  the  westward  of  America's  con- 
vention center.  Moreover,  the  increasing 
tendency  to  crotis  the  Atlantic  in  summer  has 


made  pnisible  rhe  holding  of  well-attMi^ 
gatherings  of  Americans  in  Europe.  Thi 
in  the  coming  midsummer  the  World'*  Con- 
ference of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Assw- 
darion  at  Barmcn-Elberfeld  in  Gemian>, 
the  American  representation  wiU  probably 
\ne  with  England's  in  numbers.  As  a  raat- 
icr  of  interesr  to  both  the  traveler  and  the 
stay-at-home,  we  invite  attention  to  the  tab- 
ulated list  of  conventions,  celebrations,  and 
expositions  for  the  current  year,  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  548  and  549.  Considerable 
correspondence  was  required  to  obtain  the 
information  set  forth  in  this  table,  and  we 
consider  the  result  well  worth  the  trouble  It 
cost  It  gives  a  conspectus,  as  it  were,  of  the 
topics  that  will  engage  the  collective  atten- 
tion of  certain  serious- minded  and  influential 
groups  in  our  population.  (Beyond  doubt 
the  best-attended  meeting  in  the  list  will  be 
that  of  the  National  Education  Associatton 
at  Denver  in  July.)  Furthermore,  it  re^ 
minds  the  globe-trotter  that  a  half-dozen  in- 
ternational expositions  will  open  their  gates 
this  year,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  fair  at  Seattle. 


OoM/ftfr 


There  will  be  much  to  Interest 
inuT^vonai  and  profit  Americans  from  every 
£jiPMWoM.  jppfjor,  ^jf  o^r  broad  land  at  the 
Seattle  fair,  which  will  be  npen  from  June 
1  to  October  16.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  exhibition  is,  of  course,  to  exploit  :n  the 
United  States  and  Donunion  of  Canada  tlic 
resources  of  the  Alaska  and  Yukon  Terri- 
tories, and  to  illustrate  graphicilly  to  th^_ 
public  tlie  vast  importance  of  tlie  trade  c^M 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  t!ie  countries  border^^ 
ing  on  It.  It  will,  in  addition,  demonstrate 
the  mar%elous  progress  of  our  riwn  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  States  of  the  co.isr,  a*!  well  as 
the  United  States  Government,  are  prepar- 
ing to  participate  on  a  large  scale.  In  an 
early  issue  of  this  Rrviem  «e  purpose  pub- 
lishing an  article  setting  forth  the  main  fea- 
tures and  the  scope  of  this  highly  important 
international  fair.  Besides  the  Ecuador  Ex- 
hibition in  Quito,  to  which  wc  have  given 
more  extended  mention  in  another  para- 
graph, the  present  summer  will  sec  an  in- 
ternational exhibition  of  Railways  and  Land 
Transport  at  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina. 
This  South  American  Republic  will  next 
year  hold  a  highlj-  important  tntemarionaliH 
lair  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  its  existencoH 
as  a  nation.  In  all  these  gatherings  of  in- 
ternational  significance.  Americans  arc  com- 
ing to  have  a  real  and  profitable  Interest. 
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little  else. 


lliis  year's  session  of  the  New 
York  Lei^tslaturc  was  notable  for 
the  thin^  tt  did  not  do,  and  (or 
Within  recent  years  much  impor- 
tant legislation  has  been  enacted  at  Albany, 
and  the  whole  country  had  come  to  look  in 
that  direction  every  winter  for  progressive, 
if  not  radical,  measures.  This  year  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  Governor  Hughes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  included  primary  and 
ballot  reform,  the  extension  uf  the  powers 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  embrace 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  services,  the  re- 
vision of  the  New  York  City  cliartcr.  and 
the  improvement  of  tlic  transit  situation  in 
New  York.  Tlic  Legislature  passed  no  bills 
on  tliesc  subjects,  nor  on  any  otlicr  subject  of 
general  interest.  All  its  enactments  were  of 
purely  local  character.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  laws  which  are  de- 
manded by  large  and  important  groups  of  the 
State's  population  will  be  long  postponed. 
The  amendment  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission law  is  only  a  question  of  time.  So, 
loo,  the  passage  of  the  new  city  charter  for 
the  metropobs,  and  other  legislation  affect- 
ing half  the  population  of  the  State  will  not 
be  ver>'  long  delayed.  As  to  the  question  of 
direct  nominations,  whether  the  particular 
measure  advocated  by  Governor  Hughf^s  will 
ever  meet  with  the  fai'or  of  the  lawmakers  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  rcfonn 
in  this  direction  will  be  demanded  of  another 
Legislature  if  the  Governor  does  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  call  back  die  present  one  in 
extra  session. 


WkMt 
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In  the  middle  of  April  the  price 
of  wheat  rose,  after  some  weeks 
of  spectacular  advances,  to  war 
and  famine  figures.  Millers  actually  in  the 
Kansas  wheat  belt  were  forced  to  pay  $1.50 
per  bushel.  The  Liverpool  market  recorded 
the  highest  price  in  thirty  years.  The  Chi- 
cago price  of  $i.2<j^/l  for  wheat  to  be  de- 
livered in  May  h.is  been  exceeded  only  five 
times  since  the  period  of  our  depreciated 
currency.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  rocket 
advance  m  as  the  speculation  for  the  rise  by 
Mr.  James  A.  Patten,  of  Chicago,  and  his 
followers.  Back  of  the  manipulation  by 
these  daring  speailators  was  a  short  crop  In 
the  Argentine  Republic  due  to  December 
frosts,  which  reduced  the  amotint  of  wheat 
that  could  be  exported  to  feed  Europe,  the 
large  needs  of  Kurope  itself,  her  short  acre- 
age and,  probably,  the  small  supply  of  wheat 
on  hand  In  the  world,  left  over  froni  last 


UK.   JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  OF  CHICAGO. 

year's  harvest,  though  there  arc  conflicting 
theories  on  this  last  point.  Getting  a  sense 
of  this  coming  situation  last  fall,  Mr.  Patten 
bought  during  last  winter  and  this  spring 
some  2o,<)ot).(xio  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  de- 
livered in  May,  paying,  probably,  not  much 
more  than  $1  per  bushel.  At  the  same  tiinc 
opposing  speculators,  who  had  not  a  correct 
sense  of  the- situation,  were  selling  "short" 
wheat  for  May  delivery,  as  the  price  suc- 
cessively rose  to  figures  which  seemed  to 
them  more  and  more  unjustified.  When  the 
short  sellers  became  frightened  at  the  ap- 
parent correctness  of  Mr.  Patten's  theories, 
and  attempted  hastily  to  buy  in  enough 
wheat  to  carry  out  their  sales,  the  pyrotech- 
nics of  April  resulted  the  more  rapidly  be- 
cause of  the  farmers'  unwillingnes!  to  sell 
unril  the  top  of  the  rising  prices  was  readied. 
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■p^  With  the  price  of  wheat  in- 
Prie*af  creased  one-third,  flour  prices,  of 
course,  are  immediately  advanced. 
The  bakers  who  supply  bread  to  the  millions 
of  people  in  the  great  cities  say  that  the  new 
prices  of  flour,  $7  to  $7.20  per  barrel  for 
the  best  grades,  arc  just  about  twice  as  much 
as  they  had  to  pay  six  years  ago.  Lard  has 
also  doubled  in  price  in  the  same  period,  and 
milt  has  increased  in  price  about  one-third. 
Some  bakt-rs  have  been  driven  to  failure  by 
the  impossibilit)'  of  adjusting  the  price  of 
their  product  to  the  increased  cost  with  suf- 
ficient dispatch.  All  will  iiave  to  curtail  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  loaf  of  bread  or  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  loaf,  or  do  both.  In 
New  York  City  the  bakers  now  sell  a  loaf 
averaging  fourteen  ounces  for  five  cents. 
Unless  the  price  of  flour  should  move  down 
it  seems  certain  that  two  ounces  will  be  taken 
from  the  present  weight,  or  that  tlie  loaf  will 
sell  for  seven  cents  instead  of  five. 

^rotettt  ^  number  of  conmiercial  bodies 
Agaiittt  **»af  besides  the  bakers'  associations 
"**  have  been  writing  to  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  contlemning  specu- 
lation in  grain  and  asking  that  a  federal  law 
should  be  passed  prohibiting  such  operations 
as  Mr.  Patten's  bulling  of  wheat  *'  futures." 
Representative  Scott,  of  Kansas,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  pruliibiting  any  dealing  in 
"futures"  in  grain,  cotton,  or  other  farm 
products.  Mr.  Scott  hopes  to  reach  the  situ- 
ation through  the  Interstate  Commerce  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  announces  his 
intention  of  pushing  the  bill  vigorously  at  the 
session  of  Congress  beginning  next  Decem- 
ber. If  Mr.  Patten  is  riglit  in  his  assumption 
that  the  supply  of  wlicat  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  world's  demand,  It  is  obvious  that 
federal  prohibition  of  speculation  would  have 
no  final  effect  on  the  size  and  price  of  the 
people's  loaf  of  bread.  And  if  Mr.  Patten 
is  wrong,  the  history  of  attempts  to  "  cor- 
ner "  wheat  markets  suggests  that  he  and 
his  fellow  speculators  will  certainly  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  flood  of  wheat  coming  from 
the  farmers*  stores  to  break  the  puce  which 
has  been  momentarily  held  at  an  artificially 
high  level. 

AeaiYfOf    '^^^  y^^^   '9*^^  ^^'^  ^  ^""  ""'^ 
/wrA*      hungry  lime  for  the  transatlantic 

'^  earners.  J  he  number  of  pas- 
sengers coming  to  America  was  635.000. 
against    1,683,000   in    1907.     The   numbci 


leaving  America  was  859iOOO,   which  wss 
89,000  more  than  the  year  before.    That  the 
outgoing  tide  should  rise  slightly  higher  while 
there  was  such  a  tremendous  falling  ofi  of 
incoming  travel,  was  due,  of  course,  to  the 
large   emigration   of    foreign-bom    working 
people,  who  always  flock  back  to  the  "old 
country  '*  before  and  during  a  period  of  io- 
dustrial    depression.      The    earnings    of    the 
great  Atlantic  steamship  companies  bear  elo- 
quent witness  to  the  cfltects  of  the  slump  in 
travel.     The  largest  j'Vmcrican  company,  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  has  never 
paid  any  dividend  on  either  its  preferred  or 
common  stocks;  it  shows  for  1908  a  sudden 
halt  in  its  recent  progress  toward  a  surplus 
applicable  for  dividends.    The  German  com- 
panies,   the    Him^burg-American     and     the 
North  German  l.lojd,  have  both  passed  tha'r 
dividends,  and  finally  the  fourth  system  of 
great  ships,  England's  proud  Cunard  com* 
pany,  has  announced  that  there  would  this 
year  be  no  return  to  its  stockholders.     Bm  a 
movement  has  already  set  in  toward  better 
traffic.    The  last  few  weeks  have  shoivn  un- 
usually large  arrivals  of  immigrants  at  New 
York,  10,000  coming  In  a  single  day,  \farch 
27.  on  seven  ships.     In  these  swarms  of  pro- 
spective Americans  the  Italians  are  stUl  pre- 
dominating,   with    Hungarians    second     in 
number,  and  Scandinavians  third.     Italy  is 
now  furnishing  2*)  per  cent,  of  all  the  immi- 
grants and  Austria-Hungary  24  per  cent.    If 
no  sudden  drop  comes  in  the  stream  of  immi- 
grants, the  year  1908  will  make  a  new  rec- 
ord in  the  history  of  the  countcy. 

0^  Ten  years  ago  the  American  peo 
OeiMiiai  pic  were  without  experience  tn 
colonial  administration.  To-day, 
if  not  past  masters  of  the  art,  they  have  at 
least  served  an  apprenticeship.  Thus  far  the 
material  rewards  for  that  form  of  service 
have  not  measured  up  to  the  outlay.  The 
world  was  quite  ready  to  believe  in  i8q8 
that  America  cared  for  dependencies  only  to 
exploit  them.  As  a  matter  of  history  we 
ha\*e  saved  those  dependencies  from  ex- 
ploitation by  others,  but  our  own  coffers 
have  not  gained  by  the  transaction.  Some 
things  have  been  done,  however,  in  those  dis- 
tant islands  of  which  neither  this  nor  any 
succeeding  generations  of  Americans  will 
ever  be  ashamed.  The  danger  is  that  we  in 
this  busy  home  land,  absorbed  in  our  own 
enterprises,  shall  lose  sight  of  the  work  that 
able  and  conscientious  ofl^clals  of  our  Gov- 
ernment arc  doing  acoss  the  seas  ">  better 
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conditions  of  living  and  stimulate  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  among  peoples  who  be- 
fore the  firing  of  Dewey's  and  Sampson's 
guns  were  races  alien  to  our  own  in  every 
sense.  We  sometimes  forget  that  this  huge 
task  of  colonial  administration  has  claimed 
and  is  receiving  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year  the  zealous  and  patriotic  service  of  a 
host  of  young  Americans,  many  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  our  leading  universities  and  col- 
leges,— a  corps  of  civil  servants  of  which  any 
nation  might  be  proud. 

Hetpina  Reviewing  the  first  decade  of  the 
the  Brown  American  occupation  of  the  Phil- 
*""  "■  ippines  (and  not  glossing  over 
its  mistakes  and  its  failures),  we  may  well 
ask  whether  in  all  history  there  is  an  instance 
of  one  people  doing  so  much  for  another  peo- 
ple in  so  brief  a  time  and  doing  it  on  the 
whole  so  efficiently,  so  wisely,  and  with  so 
statesmanlike  a  view  of  the  future.  The 
work  of  these  Philippine  administrators  has 
been  anything  but  spectacular.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  appealed  very  strongly  to  the 
imaginations  even  of  our  own  people.  The 
globe-circling  cruise  of  our  battleship  fleet  im- 
pressed the  world  far  more  powerfully  than 
anything  that  we  have  done  in  the  Philip- 
pines since  Dewey  sailed  into  Mar.ila  Bay; 
but  the  results  of  the  past  ten  years  of  Philip- 
pine upbuilding  will  endure  long  after  those 
great  white  ships  shall  have  been  replaced 
by  the  Dreadnoughts  of  the  future.  For 
America  is  not  only  bearing  the  white  man's 
burden  in  the  Philippines;  she  is  training  the 
brown  man  to  bear  his  own  burden,  and  this 
is  a  work  the  like  of  which  even  imperial 
Britain  has  never  yet  accomplished  com- 
pletely in  any  part  of  her  vast  domains. 

Americans  who  would  realize 
'siiiffi.*    what   America   means   in    these 

modern  days  to  millions  of  the 
once-remote  Malay  race  should  read  with 
especial  care  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Manila.  To  have 
trained  within  ten  years  an  army  of  6000 
Filipino  teachers,  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language  among  a  people 
to  whom  that  tongue,  prior  to  the  American 
occupation,  was  as  strange  as  was  Tagalog 
to  the  population  of  Chicago,  is  in  itself  an 
achievement  without  a  parallel ;  but  the  abil- 
ity to  administer  with  efficiency  an  up-to-date 
school  system  providing  instruction  from 
kindergarten  to  high  school  for  half  a  million 
Filipino  children,  under  such  (Conditions  as 


have  prevailed  in  the  Archipelago  since  the 
work  was  undertaken,  must  command  the 
admiration  of  educationists  everywhere.  In- 
struction is  not  confined  to  the  *'  three  R's  " ; 
there  are  well-equipp»-d  schools  of  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  agriculture,  and 
even  fisheries.  The  whole  system  is  admin- 
istered by  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California  and  a  dis- 
cerning student  of  social  and  ethnological 
conditions  in  the  islands  for  almost  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  American  occupation.  As- 
sociated with  him  are  about  700  American 
teachers,  most  of  whom  serve  in  a  super- 
visory capacity.  Nearly  200  of  these  Ameri- 
can teachers  are  women.  In  short,  this  is  a 
model  school  system  of  the  American  type, 
adapted  to  the  conditions  and  exigencies  of 
Malayan  life. 

Pdrtd  Among  the  Porto  Ricans  dissat- 
s'con  isfaction  with  the  insular  govern- 
ment has  been  expressed  from 
time  to  time  ever  since  the  United  States  took 
up  the  task  of  administration.  Last  month 
attention  at  Washington  was  directed  to  the 
tangle  in  the  affairs  of  the  island  caused  by 
the  legislative  deadlock  and  the  failure  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  to  pass  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation bills.  Representatives  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  came  to  Washington  to 
ask  for  a  change  in  the  form  of  government. 
The  change  desired  would  have  the  practical 
effect  of  depriving  the  insular  officials,  ap- 
pointed at  Washington,  of  any  control  of  ex- 
penditures. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  moneys  raised  in  Porto  Rico  by  tax- 
ation are  expended  in  the  island.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  representatives  of  the  United 
States  shall  or  shall  not  supervise  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  collected  by  their  author- 
ity, leaving  the  management  of  all  local 
finance  in  the  hands  of  the  Porto  Ricans 
themselves,  as  now.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly  that  Porto  Rico  has  precisely  as 
much  autonomy  in  the  matter  of  finance  as 
any  State  of  the  American  Union  has.  Fed- 
eral taxation  and  expenditure,  here  as  in 
P  -rto  Rico,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
Government.  If  the  demands  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  should  be  conceded,  the  Porto 
Ricans  would  enjoy  a  measure  of  exclusive 
fiscal  power  such  as  the  citizens  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  have  not  possessed  since 
the  formation  of  the  Union  in  1789.  Mean- 
while, it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  ig- 
nored that  Porto  Rico  under  American  ad- 
ministration has  made  remarkable  progress. 


„  .  ,.  When  rhc  C»sar  of  modern  de- 
£*■  ftouf  mocrac>'  goes  a-nuntin^.  Ihc  whole 
to  Africa.  ^.j,p|j  pauses  to  scc  tlic  cortegc 
pass  by.  In  these  words  a  brilliant  Frendi 
journ^isC  begins  an  account  in  Figaro 
( Paris)  of  ex-President  Roosevelt's  brief 
stops  in  Europe  an  bus  way  to  Africa.  Ilic 
interest  in  hLs  projjrt-ss  fully  justitics  the  com- 
parison of  the  French  writer.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  party  left  New  York  on  tlic 
steamer  Hamburg  on  March  23  and  arrived 
at  Gibraltar,  tlw  first  stappin^  point,  on 
April  2.  A  brief  visit  to  Naples  and  Mes- 
sina, during  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  met 
King  Victor  Emmanurl  and  Queen  Helena 
and  surveyed  the  scene  of  the  earthquake,  and 
the  itinerary  was  resumed  in  the  steamer 
.idtniral,  of  the  German  Hast  African  line. 
The  party  was  due  at  Mombasa  on  April  21 
and  the  African  expedition  was  fairly  be^un. 
The  hearty  cordiality  with  which  the  Roose- 
velt part^'  was  evcr)'whcrc  received  was  not 
only  highly  uratifving  to  the  ex-President 
himself,  but  wilt  be  received  as  a  national 
compliment  by  the  ^th'aX  mass  of  Colonel 
RiHisevelt's  aiuntrymcn,  who  regard  him  .is 
so  tjTJical  and  representative  a  product  of  our 
political  and  social  civihV.atian. 

Pmnn      ^^  important  legal  decision,  m- 

#ot        volvinn    one    of    the    principles 

ijrtnaHwa.   „.j,j(.j,  ](p  jj^  fjie  yg^y  foundation 

of  our  national  f^ovemment,  was  handed 
down  on  March  31  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner Hitchcock  in  New  York  City.  In 
the  case  of  the  Russian  Government  against 
the  refugee  Jan  Janov  Pourcn,  charged  with 
burglar)',  arson,  and  attempted  murder  dur- 
ing the  revolt  in  the  Baltic  provinces  in  Au- 
gust, 1906,  Cnmmissiuncr  Hitchcock  found 
the  prisoner  guilt)'  as  charged,  but  declared 
that  none  of  the  acts  committed  was  in  his 
judgment  inspired  by  motives  of  personal 
gain.  The  Commissioner  concluded  from  the 
testimony  that  Riga,  the  province  in  which 
Pouren's  acts  were  committed,  was  still  in  a 
state  of  revolt  in  August,  i(>o6,  when  the  of- 
fenses occurred,  and  that,  "  however  revolt- 
ing these  acts  may  have  been,  wc  must  still 
consider  that  they  were  committed  while  the 
country  was  In  a  revnlutionar)'  state,  and 
were,  therefore,  more  or  less  justified."  Pou- 
ren  was  then  ordered  released  from  custody. 
This  was  the  second  trial  he  had  undergone, 
— the  first  one,  in  October,  1907.  resulting 
in  his  conviction  and  an  order  of  deportation. 
Through  the  efforts  of  many  friends  arul 
public-spirited  citizens,  Secretary  Root  was 


convinced  that  the  case  should 
witii  the  above -mentioned  result-  In 
ing  tu  permit  the  extradition  of  Pourcn  & 
United  States  Government  in  no  way  eo- 
dorses  or  excuses  his  acts,  nor  does  it  io  iq 
way  pass  upon  their  alleged  justification  bf 
cause  of  other  criminal  acts  in  the  intercut  m 
u  foreign  government.  It  simply  issues 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  wil 
hand  back  to  a  foreign  government  pt'l 
refugees  who  have  sought  protection  hert^ 


rc^i  Hi 
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T„e        '^"'y  *  **"'  ^^ys  after  the  Hicl 
World  Against  Federal  Court  of  Venezuela  liw 

"'*'  decided  that  Senor  Cipriano' 
tro,  having  been  proven  Kuilr>-  of  aitei 
to  bring  about  the  assassinatinn  of 
President  Gomez,  was.  thcjefdrr,  "  c 
tionally  sus[H:uded  from  the  presid* 
Scnor  Castro  boarded  a  steamer  (  Marcl 
at  Bordeaux,  France,  bound  for  the 
indies.  It  was  reported  that  he  wou 
main  at  Trinidad  (British  p<)ssrssion), 
that  his  wife,  who  accompanied  hirn, 
complete  tlie  journey  to  Caracas  for  the' 
pose  of  collecting  the  remains  of  her  ht5- 
band's  fortune.  Arriving  at  Tnnulad,  Scnu- 
Castro  was  informed  by  the  Briti<.|i  authori- 
ties that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  lanJ. 
On  April  10  the  ship,  with  the  VenezueLtn 
ex-President  on  board,  stopped  at  Fort  dc 
France,  on  the  island  of  Martiniijue,  and 
Scnor  Castro  went  on  shore,  only  to  be  served 
at  once  with  official  notice  by  the  French 
governor  to  the  cftcct  tliat  he  must  leaw 
M'ithin  nine  hours.  Declining  to  do  so  ex- 
cept under  force,  and  despite  his  protests, 
the  Venezuelan  statesman  was  carried  on  a 
stretcher  by  the  gendarmes  from  his  hotel  to 
the  French  Line  steamer  f'trsaiilrt,  bound 
for  France.  Meanwhile  official  notice  had 
been  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  at  St.  Thom.is,  instructing  him 
to  bar  Castro  from  Danish  territory.  At  the 
same  time  Seftora  C.istro  and  her  party  were 
not  permitted  to  land  at  La  Guayra  nor  to 
communicate  with  the  shore.  Despite  Cas- 
tro's vehement  protests  against  what  he  terms 
outrageous  treatment  in  expelling  him  from 
France's  West  Indian  po<session  and  his  in- 
dignant assertion  that  politics  were  the  far- 
thest from  his  thoughts,  it  Is  believed  by  our 
State  Department  that  Ca.strn  had  plans  laid 
for  an  effort  to  overthrow  President  Gomex 
and  regain  control  of  the  country.  There 
will  be  no  opposition  to  rhe  former  Veni 
uelan  president's  landing  in  France  or  of 
maining  there,  provided  he  livm  peaceablyj 
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jf^^  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  com- 
Progreaaof   pleted  the  Countries  of  the  west 

'"*■  coast  of  South  America  will  be, 
speaking  in  terms  of  transportation,  only  one- 
third  as  far  from  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
as  at  present.  This  shortening  of  distance  and 
time  will  undoubtedly  give  a  vast  impetus  to 
trade.  The  American  people  will,  perhaps, 
then  begin  to  realize  the  vast  natural  pos- 
sibilities and  economic  potentialities  of  the 
South  American  continent.  We  call  our  read- 
ers' attention  in  this  connection  to  Pro- 
fessor Rowe's  article  on  another  page  (597) 
this  month.  During  the  present  sum- 
mer an  exposition  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether the  nations  of  the  two  continents, 
with  particular  reference  to  Ecuadorean- 
American  relations,  will  be  held  at  Quito. 
At  this  exposition  there  will  be  an  American 
building  and  an  official  exhibit.  Ecuador's 
southern  neighbor,  Peru,  has  figured  in  the 
news  dispatches  recently  because  of  the  de- 
clared intention  of  its  government  to  raise 
two  internal  loans,  aggregating  $5,000,000, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  can- 
cel the  entire  foreign  indebtedness  of  the  re- 
public. Peru  is  far  richer  and  more  pros- 
perous than  most  Americans  realize.  Her 
territory  is  nearly  equal  to  one-third  that  of 
the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Alaska),  even 
without  the  two  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  which  are  still  held  by  Chile  since  the 
war  of  1883  between  the  two  countries. 

^^^  The  dispute  over  these  two  prov- 
Diaputewith  inces  has  become  acute  during  re- 
*'  cent  months  because  of  much 
public  discussion  over  the  question  of  the 
plebiscit  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  Ancon. 
This  vote  was  to  decide  whether  Tacna  and 
Arica,  conquered  and  held  by  Chile,  were  to 
remain  Chilean  territory  or  to  be  restored  to 
Peru.  The  problem  is,  who  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  at  this  plebiscit?  Seventeen 
years  of  diplomatic  efforts,  threatening  at 
times  to  develop  into  actual,  war,  have  not 
succeeded  in  settling  this  question.  The 
Peruvian  Government  has  always  maintained 
that  the  native  and  real  inhabitants  of  the 
two  "  captive  "  provintes  occupied  by  Chile 
since  October  20,  1883,  are  the  only  ones  en- 
titled to  vote  according  to  the  principles  of 
municipal  and  international  law.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Santiago,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sists that  the  Chilean  colonists,  who  have 
overrun  these  two  provinces  and  established 
themselves  there,  should  possess  the  same 
right  to  vote.     Most  of  the  original  inhabi- 


tants were  Peruvians;  the  great  majority  of 
the  newcomers  are  Chileans.  It  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  this  question  that  has  post- 
poned the  settlement  of  the  ownership  of  the 
provinces.  According  to  the  treaty  the  pleb- 
iscit should  have  been  held  in  1894,  but 
neither  then  nor  ten  years  later  were  the  two 
countries  able  to  agree.  South  American 
statesmen  fear  that  the  question  is  insoluble 
except  by  a  resort  to  the  sword. 

Rooteueit  ^y  ^  really  remarkable  coinci- 
Ctroara,  and  dence  the  news  dispatches  from 
'""'  Spain  during  the  short  period  of 
forty-eight  hours  last  month  revived  mem- 
ories of  the  American -Spanish  war  in  a  way 
to  emphasize  how  far  both  Countries  have 
moved  during  the  decade  that  has  passed  and 
how  changed  are  their  relations.  On  April 
2  ex-President  Roosevelt  landed  at  Gibraltar 
for  a  brief  visit  while  on  his  way  to  Africa. 
On  the  same  day  the  Spanish  cabinet,  so  the 
cable  dispatches  informed  us,  publicly  an- 
nounced its  definite  intention  to  reconstruct 
on  modern  lines  the  Spanish  navy,  which 
has  been  a  negligible  quantity  since  Cervera's 
defeat  at  Santiago.  The  next  day  Admiral 
Cervera  himself,  who  bore  such  a  gallant  part 
in  the  conflict  of  eleven  years  ago  and  who 
earned  the  high  respect  of  the  American 
military  and  naval  forces,  passed  away  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy.  The  evening  papers  of 
the  same  day  in  Madrid  announced  that  Gen- 
eral Weyler  had  completed  his  memoirs, 
dealing  chiefly  with  his  campaign  in  Cuba. 
A  week  later,  on  April  ii,  came  the  ex- 
piration of  Article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  which  gave  Spain  equal  commercial 
privileges  with  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

jf^^  There  are  many  signs  that  a 
New  really  new  Spain,  politically  and 
^ "'  economically,  is  near  at  hand. 
Among  the  evidences  of  this  advancement 
which  have  come  to  the  world's  notice  during 
the  past  few  weeks  have  been  the  introduc- 
tion, on  April  4  in  the  Cortes,  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue 
of  a  4  per  cent,  loan  of  $200,000,000,  with  the 
express  statement  that  the  funds  so  provided 
shall  be  devoted  to  public  works,  such  as 
colonization,  reforestation,  irrigation,  and 
the  construction  of  canals,  bridges,  highways, 
and  public  buildings.  The  United  States 
consul  at  Valencia  also  reports  that  an  ex- 
tensive and  systematic  effort  is  being  put 
forth  to  revive  the  now  decadent  silk  tndus- 
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rions  of  socialism,  organized  labor,  and 'if  | 
aUiiiinistration  of  the  guvernniait  of  tlic  r 
public.    The  main  poi'ut  ac  issue  duiinsBl 
pasi  decade,  which  has  witnessed  ihr  csl: 
D]cnt  of  so  much  legislation  in  favor  oi  «>: 
is  known  as  the  laboring  classes,  has  \>eeat- 
strujiglc  of  the  orgnnizattons  of  gOTmiiici. 
employees  to  affiliate  with  the  Confnlr: 
Gcncrale  du  Travail, — The  (Jcnctal  Ft 
tion  of  Lalwr, — under  the  Trade  Umon.V 
French  law  at  present  forbids  this,  Prnr.- 
Clemenceau  contending  that  public  scnir 
arc  a  privileged  class  and   have  n^  r   ' 
strike  or  join   trade    unions.      Tht 
cracv  of  the  republic,  however,  wV. 
ready  highly  orgamV-ed  and   which  n:  ^  > 
including  iKitli  men  and   wumrn,  clow  i^ ' 
million,  is  ver)'  powerful   and    radical  to  ' 
view*..    The   Federation    of    Labor  »  rx 
more   radical,   and   it   we    may    believe  ^ 
>tutc'inents  of  MM.  Jaures  and  Gucs4lf, '. 
Sui.i;ilist  leaders,  and  rhc  chief  officials  i>i  ni 
Fcilcration    itself,    including     its     secrfnr 
Mfl,  its  program  is  almost  avowedly  iriul. 
tionarj'  in  character.     Almost  every  yeafl 
the  past  decade  has  witnessed   serious  stni^ 
of  the  unionized  laborers,  who  have  ^rac 
ally  had  the  "  s>'mpathy  "  of  tlje  govemnii"'' 
employees,    many   of    whom    have    been  n 
(SefiorJiunjuinftirwiiit.ih-  spatiUh  jpainiT  wiinw.    pelled  from  the  ser\-icc  for  a(;itatine  in  fivm 
Panvni«^*..r«r«.«»nroxh)biiMii».N>wVork.    Hris    of  affiliation  with  the  General  Federation. 

now  palming  a  portrait  of  I*realdeiil  Tnft.)  •.uciaiiuii. 

try  in  the  Valencia  region,  once  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  Spanish  Industries.  Amer- 
ican-Spanish relations  are  constantly  improv- 
ing. The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
understanding  Spanish  life  and  character  bet- 
ter. Witness  the  enthusiastic  reception  ac- 
corded in  March  by  the  New  York  pub- 
lic to  the  exhibition  of  paintings  bj-  rhc 
Spanish  artist  Sarolla.  To  the  critics  who 
saw  Senor  Sarolla's  canvases  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Hispanic  Museum,  in  New  York  Citj'. 
the  debt  of  American  art  to  Spanish  masters 
is  unnn'stakable.  Sargent,  Chase,  and  Whis- 
tler liimseU,  according  to  these  critics,  ob- 
tained their  inspiration  from  that  "  supreme 
impressionist  m.ister.  VelasqucB,  whose  mod- 
ern successor  is  Sarolla." 

f«inr»  ^'^  ^^''  *^*  nwst  serious  and  vex- 
oHii  Oriiaiii7*<i  ing  problem  facing  the  French 
people  in  these  early  years  of  the 
century  has  been  nor  International  relations, 
not  disay:rccmentR  over  Morocco  or  the  Bal- 
kans, not  the  revision  of  tax  systems,  not 
even  the  declining  birth  rate.  The  most 
grave  problem  is  undoubtedly  the  interrclft- 
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THE  FRENCH   PREUIUI  AND  BIS    MINISTERS   WHO    IIAVS  BSKN  FAaNG  THE  UMVEKSAL  STRIKE 

tfiOllLeM. 


Striber* 
Win. 
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While  apparently  a  compromi^. 
and  despite  the  fact  that  on 
Jlardi  20  tilt:  Clcincnceau  gov- 
trnmcnit  obtained  a  larsc  majority'  in  a  vote 
of  confidence  offered  in  the  chambcrti,  the  net 
result  of  tlic  series  of  strikes  which  took  place 
during  March  was  a  decided  victory  ior  the 
men.  The  government  officially  tlecHiied  to 
dismiss  the  ofjcndini^  Under-Secretarj'  of 
Posts  and  Tclctiraplis,  M.  Juh'aii  Siinyan.  or 
to  acltnowlrdtrc  the  riKhr  of  the  government 
employees  to  form  tnidc  unions  or  afliliate 
with  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor. 
It  did,  howTver,  aRrcc  that  there  should  be  no 
dismissal  of  or  discnmination  against  the  men 
who  had  struck.  It  agreed  further  to  witli- 
draw  the  soldiers  and  police  uccupjing  tlie 
post-offices,  and  intimated  that  M.  Simjan 
would  be  transferred  to  another  depart- 
ment. Almost  imnicdiatcly  after  the  meeting 
of  the  deputation  of  strikens  with  Minister  of 
Public  Works  Barthou,  at  which  the  agree- 
ment was  made  to  declare  the  strike  off,  men 
and  women  returned  to  wort  and  Paris  was 
again  in  communication  with  the  outside 
world.  That  the  strikers,  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  the  world  in  general  regard  the  out- 
come as  a  defeat  for  the  Clemenceau  gov- 
ernment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  tlie 
strikers  had  irsumed  work  "  sympathetic 
strikes  "  in  eight  other  large  cities  of  France 
were  started  among  government  employees  in 
.many  different  departments. 


Ssieat  of  '^''^  employees  at  the  mint 
the  adopted  rci^olutions  of  sympathy 
m^cff^fo^.  ^,jj,j  ^jj^.  strikers,  while  tlic  cen- 
tral committee  of  thv  Federated  Union  of 
State  Workers,  including  those  employed  in 
the  great  state  monopolies  of  tobacco  and 
matches,  voted  to  start  a  campaign  in  favor 
of  a  general  strike  if  the  government  refused 
}.aiisfacti(»n  to  the  po!*tal  employees.  Kepre- 
sentalivcs  of  the  railroad  unions  furthermore 
passed  a  resolutinn  congratulating  the  postal 
employees  on  their  victorj-,  while  three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  more  daring  employees 
of  tlte  postal  service  formed  a  new  postal 
ass*R-iation,  declaring  that  they  would  trans- 
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fonn  this  tnto  a  trade 
union  despite  anytliing  the 
government  mi^ht  say  or 
do.  Several  days  later  a 
general  strike  was  inau- 
gurated at  Meru  among 
the  workers  in  several  of 
the  large  button  factories 
in  that  town,  during 
which  there  were  several 
collisions  with  the  troops 
and  ugly  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  Republic,"  "  We 
IJety  Parliament,"  "  Hur- 
rah for  tlie  Genera! 
Strike,"  and  '*  Wc  Want 
Revolution,"  were  heard. 
I^atcr,  at  a  large  mass 
meeting  attended  by  swrne 
2(i,oix>  workmen,  "  King  " 
Pataud,  secretary  of  the 
clrctricians'  union,  made 
a  violently  revolutionary 
speech  in  the  course  of 
which  he  boasted  that  it 
was  in  his  power  at  any 
lime  to  leave  Paris  in 
darkness  for  any  period 
that  suited  him,  and 
offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  possible  to  dethrone  capitalism  by  legal 
tliat  workingmen  in  the  employ  of  the  means,"  The  later  phases  of  rhe  activit> 
government  should  strike  in  defiance  of  of  organized  workers  of  the  French  republic 
official  rules  and  prohibitions.  It  is  the  open  have  included  a  campaign  on  a  large  scale  to 
boast  of  \I.  Niel,  the  new  secretary  of  the  organize  the  valets,  footmen,  coachmen.  anJ 
General  Confederation  of  Labor,  that  the  domestic  scr\'ants  throughout  the  rcpubhc; 
strike  of  postal  emploj-ees  and  its  threatened  and  a  still  more  audacious  attempt  to  actu- 
successors  will  be  directed  primarily  and  es-  ally  organize  the  entire  body  of  French  pcas- 
sentially  against  the  government.  The  pur-  ants  for  a  "  general  and  coherent  attack  on 
pose,  the  leaders  declare,  is  to  make  a  strike  the  robbery  of  property,"  What  the  out- 
commitlce  supreme  above  fhe  cabinet  and  to  come  of  all  this  will  be  is  naturally  a  subject 
replace  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  a  con-  of  apprehensive  discussion  ajid  coiuideration 
vention  of  trade  unions,  witli   all   thoughtful   Frenchmen  as    **  May 

Day  *'  appioaches.  The  fact  that  a  general 
0,^,f  A  fact  only  briefly  recorded  in  strike  is  being  announced  for  that  day  may, 
fco*  fiqr/iij  the  news  dispatches,  which,  how-  perhaps,  liowc\cr,  l>e  accepted  as  a  guarantee 
4  utva  ^^,pj.^  ^j^^.  jjjj^,^  ^  y^^y  important  that  none  « ill  take  place.  It  takes  a  long 
influence  uiwn  the  future  of  the  relations  time  to  organize  a  movement  as  vast  as  that 
between  government  and  organized  labor  in  which,  according  to  its  leaders,  is  actuatly 
France,  w.is  the  defeat  (on  April  14I  at  the  contemplated  by  the  Confederation  Gcncrale 
French  Socialist  Congress,  in  session  at  St.  du  Travail. 
Etienne,  of  the   policies  advocated  by   M. 

Jean  Jaures  and  the  appearance  of  M.  Jules  e„^ra«ato  ^"  ^'^  speech  on  the  British 
GucMle  as  the  militant  leader  of  the  French  Baii/atni  nai-r  navul  pro;o'ani  before  the  House 
Sodalist  party.     Guesde  is  in  favor  of  con-  *'  of  Commons  on   March   29,  Sir 

tinuing  the  fight  for  the  triumph  of  organ-  Edward  Grey,  replying  to  the  motiun  of  the 
ized  labor  through  the  ballor-box.  but  his  opposition  to  rrnsurc  the  govemnirnt  for 
tihtmate  aim.  he  announced  at  this  congrcsj,  '*  inadequate  defense  of  the  nation's  honor," 
is  insurrection,  on  the  ground  tliat  "  it  is  im-  declared  that  an  entirely  new  »ituatton  h^ 
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been  created  for  Great  Britain  by  the  Ger-  the  great  struggle  is  over  the  proposed  "  death 
man  naval  program.  When  this  program  is  duties  "  (inheritance  tax),  to  which  the  great 
carried  out,  Englishmen  must  frankly  admit,  landowners  of  Prussia  are  stoutly  opposed. 
Germany  will  be  provided  with  thirty-thr^e  The  imperial  budget  for  1909  shows  a  total 
Dreadnoughts  and  altogether  a  fleet  more  expenditure  of  slightly  over  $626,000,000, 
powerful  than  any  the  world  has  ever  an  increase  of  some  $26,000,000  over  the  ap- 
seen.  Despite  the  belief  of  the  British  Gov-  propriations  for  last  year.  The  'revenues, 
ernment  and  the  British  people  in  the  sin-  meanwhile,  have  not  increased  and  the  deficit 
cerity  and  friendly  feelings  of  the  German  grows  from  day  to  day.  The  struggle  to 
Government  and  people,  Sir  Edward  con-  pass  the  financial  measures  has  shaken  Prince 
tinued,  "  the  situation  lays  a  definite  duty  on  von  Bulow's  position  as  Chancellor  and  has 
England :  The  rebuilding  of  the  British  fleet  dissolved  the  bloc,  or  combination  of  parties 
so  as  to  make  it  still  more  powerful."  In  in  the  Reichstag,  upon  which  the  government 
closing.  Sir  Edward  declared  that  all  think-  has  depended  to  carry  its  measures  through, 
ing  men  recognize  the  fact  that  the  vastness  It  is  believed  in  many  quarters  that  the  Chan- 
of  the  expenditure  oh  armaments  is  "  a  satire  cellor's  fall  is  imminent, 
on  modern  civilization,"  and  that  if  it  con- 
tinues it  must  lead  Europe  into  bankruptcy.  ^^^^^^  As  predicted  in  these  pages  last 
The  opposition's  motion  to  censure  the  gov-  yields  to  month,  the  Servian  Government, 
ernment  was  then  defeated  by  a  majority  of  ^^stra.  ^^  March  31,  under  pressure 
218, — on  a  strictly  party  vote, — but  Mr.  from  the  combined  "advice"  of  the  rest  of 
Balfour,  the  opposition  leader,  succeeded  in  the  continent,  formally  yielded  to  the  de- 
having  the  House  of  Commons  go  on  record  mands  of  Austria-Hungary  with  regard  to 
as  insisting  upon  the  building  of  eight  in-  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  antl  Herzegovina, 
stead  of  four  Dreadnoughts.  The  way  in  The  Servian  note,  which  was  delivered 
which  Britain's  determination  to  maintain  through  the  Servian  Minister  at  Vienna,  was 
the  two-power  standard  is  made  increasingly  to  the  following  effect: 

difficult  for  her  by  the  growing  military  First— Servia  declares  that  her  rights  have  not 
spirit  on  the  continent  is  shown  by  the  de-  been  violated  by  the  annexation  by  Austria- 
termination,  announced  last  month,  of  Au&-  Hungary  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  ac- 
ma-Hungary  to  build  four  battleships  of  the  -p.s  *=/-e"'/-s.o„  .o^annu_l^p^a^.graph 
Dreadnought  type,  to  be  completed  before  ^^^  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
the  close  of  191 1.  These  fighting  units,  in  and  Herzegovina.  Third — Servia  will  maintain 
case  of  an  actual  conflict,  would,  of  course,  peaceful  relations  with  Austria-Hungary.  Fourth 
k  *.^A  •«  ♦;,»  r'-..™^^  ^«l,.r«r.  — Servia  will  return  her  military  forces  to  nor- 
be  counted  in  the  German  column.  ^^^  conditions  and  will  discharge  the  reservists 

and  volunteers ;  she  will  not  permit  the  forma- 

a          ,      While  the  Chancellor  and  other  tion  of  irregular  troops  or  bands. 

DimcufuJs     """^'^'^  °'  ^"^  German  (jovern-  The  phraseology  of  the  note  was  that  of 

ment  continue  to  deny  that  the  the  joint  formula  agreed  upon  between  Aus- 

empire  Is  expanding  her  armaments  for  the  tria  and  the  other  powers  signatory  to  the 

purpose  of  waging  a  maritime  war  against  treaty  of  Berlin,  and  the  first  draft  was  pre- 

England,  it  would  appear  that  the  conviction  sented   to   the   Servian    Government   by   the 

is  growing  in  Germany  itself  that  there  is  British,  French,  Russian,  German,  and  Ital- 

some  real  basis  for  the  English  reproaches,  fan  ministers.    At  the  same  time  as  this  note 

More  than  one  member  of  the  Reichstag  has,  was  approved   by   the   Servian   national   as- 

during  the  past  few  weeks,  called  the  atten-  sembly  at  Belgrade    (the   reading  was   rc- 

tion  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  undoubted  fact  ceived   in  painful  silence,  without  a  single 

that  "a  further  continuance  of  the  race  in  word  of  comment),  King  Peter  issued  a  ukase 

armament    must    eventually    lead    to   war."  changing  the  names  of  his  sons.     Owing  to 

Germans,  however,  are  just  now  more  inter-  popular  disapproval  of  some  of  his  personal 

ested  in  the  financial  crisis  through  which  failings,  Crown   Prince  George  on  March 

their  country  is  passing.     The  government's  25  wrote  to  the  cabinet  and   renounced  all 

fiscal  measures  are  still  "  hung  up  "  in  the  claims   to   the   Servian   throne.      The    royal 

Parliament  and  every  day  of  postponement  ukase  announcing  the  assumption  by  the  sec- 

(it   has   been    reckoned    by   the   semi-official  ond  son,  Alexander,  of  the  rights  to  succes- 

Norddeutsche  Zeitung)   costs  the  nation  a  slon,  declares  that  the  heir  shall  assume  the 

million  and  a  half  marks,— $375,000.     As  name  George,  which  has  always  been  the 

has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  name  of  the  head  of  the  Servian  royal  family, 
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and  that  thr  deposed  heir-apparcnt  shall  as- 
sume hLs  brotlicr's  name  of  Alexander. 


Oat  If  i 


In  aclmuwledging  the  Servian 
note,  which  was  done  immediate- 
ly, the  Austrian  minister  at  Bel- 
grade declared  that  his  government  was 
ready  to  negotiate  a  new  commercial  treat)*. 
By  the  middie  of  April  all  the  European 
powers  had  notified  Vienna  of  their  agree- 
ment to  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. The  concurrence  of  all  rhc  powers 
in  the  Auslro-German  program  presumably 
makes  highly  improbable  the  convening  of 
any  international  conference.  While  Aus- 
tria's triumph  is  undoubtedly  complete  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  Teutonic  powers 
working  together  had  almost  changed  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  it  cannot 
be  forgotten,  as  the  London  Sprctator  points 
out,  that  there  are  many  points  on  tlic  debit 
side  of  the  ledger  for  the  Dual  -Monarchy. 
Austria,  by  coercing  Italy,  has  virtually 
broken  up  the  Triple  Alliance,  has  cooled 
her  relations  with  England  and  France,  has 
tnadc  Scrvia  and  Russia  bitterly  hostile,  has 
antagonized  all  the  Slav  peoples  of  the  world, 
thus  making  possible  trouble  in  her  own  par- 
liament; has  put  herself  under  obligations  to 
Germany,  has  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  fur 
the  two  provinces,  at  the  same  lime  undergo- 
ing tremendous  expense  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary in  those  regions  and  suffering  a  very 
serious  loss  from  Turkish  boycott  of  the  goods 
of  her  merchants. 


Cti*eimatti>g 


In  tlic  perspective  of  to-day  it 
seems  certain  that  the  "  residu- 
ary victims  "  of  the  Kallmn  crisis 
uf  the  past  six  months,  the  "  net  losers,"  arc 
not  Austria  nor  Turkey  nor  Bulgaria,  the 
countries  which  figured  most  conspiaiously 
in  the  first  stages,  but  Scr\-ia  and  Russia. 
Austria,  backed  by  Germany,  is  confirmed  in 
her  title  to  the  two  annexed  provinces.  Bul- 
garia has  her  independence  in  fact,  and  it  ts 
a  matter  of  only  a  brief  time  before  she  will 
have  it  acknowledged  in  name.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  Turko-Bulgarian  protocol  (on 
April  19)  disposes  of  all  questions  between 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  that  arose  over  the  for- 
mer's declaration  of  independence.  Turkey 
has  lost  the  shado^vy  title  to  something  whicii 
she  has  not  possessed  for  a  generation,  receiv- 
ing in  return  large  sums  of  much-needed 
monc>'  and  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  the 
western  world.  Servia  is  the  chief  victim,  as 
pointed    out    in    another   paragraph.      The 


Muscovite  empire,  not  yet  recoixred  fn»n 
the  blows  dealt  her  by  Japan  four  years  ago. 
and  with  her  energies  paralyzed  by  the  war 
of  the  ruling  classes  on  her  own  people,  has 
been  checkmated  completely  in  the  diplomatic 
game.  That  she  realizes  her  impotence 
there  can  be  no  question.  Some  uf  the  sclf- 
fcourging  speeches  of  her  more  thoughtful 
political  leaders  are  quoted  in  a  "  Leadi'i^ 
Article  "  which  we  print  this  month  on  page 
619.  All  the  Balkan  Slavs  look  to  Russia 
as  their  protector;  indeed,  Servia's  attitude 
toward  Austria-Hungary  was  maintained 
almost  wholly  by  her  belief  that  Russia 
would  back  her.  But  this  latest  Balkan 
crisis  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Russia 
is  as  yet  not  much  more  than  a  negligible 
quantity  in  Kuropcan  councils. 

Tkt  Whether  or  not,  as  is  persistently 
Auatn-OtrmoM  reported  in  the  French  press,  the 

""•P  ■  German  ambassador  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg (Count  Pouriales)  during  early 
^larch  actually  demanded  from  Russia's  for- 
eign minister,  Isvolski,  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  Austria's  right  and  title  to  the  an- 
nexed provinces  without  a  conference  and 
without  consulting  Great  Britain  and  France, 
under  penalty  of  ''  the  occupation  by  Ger- 
man troops  of  strategic  points  in  Poland,"  it 
is  a  fact  that  (on  March  25)  Minister 
Isvolski,  without  consulting  the  British  and 
French  foreign  offices,  did  precipitately  agree 
to  the  Ausrro-German  proposal.  Since  this 
date  it  has  been  reported  again  and  again 
that  Isvolski  had  resigned  and  that  cx- 
Prcmier  Gorrmykin  had  been  appointed  his 
successor.  A  change  in  Russia's  foreign 
ntlice  is  certainly  inevitable,  and  indications 
point  to  a  more  pro-German  policy  in  the 
near  future.  The  Austro-German  triumph 
in  the  Balkan  crisis  leaves  tlic  combination 
of  Teutonic  powers  in  undisputed  leadership 
of  the  Kuropean  concert.  Even  without 
Russia's  defection  from  tlie  newly  established 
triple  fntente  (Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia)  the  Central  European  powers  had 
the  advantage,  since  they  were  ready  and 
willing  to  appe.il  to  the  sword,  while  the 
Western  nations  are  by  their  very  political 
and  economic  status  bound  to  do  anything 
for  peace's  sake.  England  realizes  her  un- 
prepared state;  of  Russia's  weakness  the 
world,  including  herself,  is  well  aware; 
while  France,  holding  as  she  does  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  inierest-bearin(£ 
securities  of  both  Russia  and  Turkey,  is 
bound  to  th''  n<-*^-  If  -^nv-price  Idea. 
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ASIATIC  TURKEY,  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  RECENT    MASSACRES   OF   NATIVE  CHRISTIANS   AND  MISSIONARIES. 


^^^  As  we  write  these  words  (April 
aeuoitin  20)  the  military  revolt  which 
"^'"^'  has  already  penetrated  to  every 
portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  assumed 
proportions  that  may  bring  about  radical 
changes  throughout  Turkey  and  her  for- 
mer vassal  states  much  more  far-reaching 
than  anything  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  coups  in  Oc- 
tober last.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  alleged  setback  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Young  Turkish  party,  which,  as  we  recorded 
in  this  magazine  for  March,  resulted,  early 
in  February,  in  the  passing  of  the  aged  Kia- 
mil  Pasha,  who  gave  place  to  Hilmi  Pasha, 
was,  far  from  being  a  defeat  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  (the  Young 
Turks),  in  reality  a  demonstration  of  their 
power.  Kiamil  Pasha  had  been  a  consistent 
opponent  of  the  growing  tendency  in  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  to  con- 
centrate in  their  own  hands  an  amount  of 
power  which,  it  was  claimed,  made  the  com- 
mittee government  as  despotic  as  had  been 
the  rule  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  though,  of 
course,  less  reactionary.  The  army,  which 
had  been  the  chief  agent  and  the  forefront 
of  the  revolution  which  last  July  made  Tur- 


key a  constitutional  monarchy,  did  not  real- 
ize the  benefits  expected  from  and  promised 
by  the  new  regime.  It  may  be  that  the 
Young  Turks  feared  to  better  the  conditions 
of  the  soldiers  and  to  pay  them  the  back 
money  due,  lest  the  military  acquire  too 
much  power.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  European  tveltpolitik, 
which  has  had  so  much  at  stake  in  the  shift 
and  play  of  international  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage in  the  Balkans,  instigated  the  sol- 
diers to  revolt. 


Fail 


Be  that  as  it  may,  the  reports 
oj"  (Afl  spread  widely  throughout  the 
'*'  armed  forces  of  Turkey  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia  that  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  intended  abolishing  the 
constitution,  abrogating  the  religious  law  of 
Mohammed,  and  arrogating  to  itself  supreme 
dictatorial  power.  On  April  13,  without  a 
warning,  thousands  of  mutinous  troops,  de- 
nouncing as  tyrants  and  deceivers  the  Young 
Turkish  party  and  Ahmed  Riza  Pasha,  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament,  surrounded  the  par- 
liament house  at  Constantinople  and  de- 
manded the  deposition  of  Hilmi  Pasha  and 
his  cabinet.     After  many  hours  of  turmoil 
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and  panic  in  the  city  and  outlying  sections, 
during  which  tlicrc  was  much  disorder  and 
looting  and  some  loss  uf  lite  (as  to  the  num- 
ber of  killed  reports  do  not  agree),  the  minis- 
try yielded  and  handed  in  its  resignation  and 
the  Sultan  appointed  Tewtik  Pasha,  formerly 
Foreign  Minister,  to  be  Grand  Vizier.  For 
days  the  entire  city  of  Constantinople  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  troops,  who,  disregarding 
their  officx-rs,  terrorized  the  inhabitants.  It 
s>x>n  became  evident  that,  temporarily  at 
least,  the  Conuuittee  of  Union  and  Progress 
had  Inst  its  power  and  that  the  .Jcmiyeti 
MohammediVh  (league  of  Mohammed), 
backed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  almost  the  en- 
tire army  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Moslem 
populace,  was  master  of  the  situation. 

Tkm  Conflicting  reports  came  day  after 
Harth  aa  dav  of  the  movcmrnt  uf  large 
cw,(«f/«.p/..  ^iijj^rj'  forces  toward  the  capital 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  ostensibly  to 
protest  against  the  abrogation  of  the  consti- 
tution by  the  Young  Turks.  It  soon  became 
evident  that,  while  undoubtedly  slightly  re- 
aetionarj*  in  character,  the  new  movement  did 
not  portend  a  return  to  the  former  despotism 
of  Abdul  HaniiJ.  alt  parties  swearing  to  de- 
fend the  constitution.  The  troops,  still  loyal 
to  the  Young  Turk  regime,  were  n""c^ly 
mobilized,  and  being  assured  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  was  not.  as 
had  been  supposed,  tainted  with  anti-Moslem 
tendencies  or  possessed  of  the  intention  to 
establish  a  political  dictatorsliip,  a  civil  war 
of  the  first  order  became  one  of  the  possibili- 
ties. It  soon  began  to  be  persistently  re- 
ported that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  new- 
movement,  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  would  be 
forced  ro  abdicate,  if  not  put  to  death.  There 
can  be  mt  doubt  of  his  reactionary  intentions, 
nor  of  the  fact  that  for  months  he  has  been 
expending  laryc  sums  of  money  from  bis  pri- 
vate fortune  for  the  purpose  o(  corrupting  the 
army  and  bringing  them  back  to  allegiance 
to  the  old  regime  of  personal  government.  As 
we  go  to  press  with  this  issue  of  the  Rf\'iew 
the  situation  is  verging  on  civil  war.  with  the 
clergy,  the  Liberal  Union,  and  the  garrison 
of  Constantinople  on  t)m'  side,  and  the  Young 
Turk  Commlticf,  with  the  tnwjps  from 
Salonika  and  Adrianopte  on  the  other. 

-.      ^      A  revolt  of  first-class  proportions 
itaaaaerwia    In  Albania,  un  intimation  from 
'*''"■        Sofia  that  Ilutgarian  troops  were 
ready  to  cross  the  border  into  Turkish  terri- 
tory, aiid  repurts  of  sickening  massacre,  de- 


struction of  property  throughout  alniosc  the 
entire  extent  of  Turkey's  Asiauc  possessiom 
almost  immediately  followed  the  crisis  in 
Constantinople.  Armed  bands  of  fanatical 
Mohammedans,  Kurds,  and  other  disaffected 
elements,  according  to  reports  received  in 
Europe  on  April  i8,  some  days  before  that 
date  attacked  Adana,  Tarsus,  Mercina,  Al- 
exandrctta,  and  K)iarput,  alt  towns  in  A»ia 
Minor,  and  massacred  the  native  Christians, 
principally  Armenians,  to  the  number  of 
5000,  including  at  Adana  two  American 
missionaries.  Adana,  a  town  of  10,000  in- 
habitants, was  burned  to  the  ground. 


hi 
PtrtSa. 


Persia's  fight  for  constitutional 
government  proceeds  very  slowly 
and  with  great  labor  and  loss  of 
life.  During  the  past  few  weeks  actual  civil 
war  has  been  progressing  in  Persia,  the  so- 
called  Nationalists,  at  the  head  of  fairly  well 
equipped  and  drilled  tmops,  virtually  over- 
throwing the  authority  of  the  Shah  and  set- 
ting up  reform  governments  in  captured 
towns.  In  Tabriz  a  government  upon  a 
Kiiropean  model  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  months.  Rioting,  disorder,  loot,  and 
blackmail,  however,  h.ive  marked  the  course 
of  both  government  and  revolutionary  troops, 
and  to  this,  according  to  reports  late  last 
month,  must  be  added  wholesale  massacre  by 
invading  Turcoman  tribes  from  Russian 
Tirrkesran.  These  tribesmen,  it  was  re- 
ported  last  month,  had  occupied  Meshed  and 
Astrahabad  and  were  holding  them  against 
both  government  and  revolutionary  Persian- 
forces,  Our  own  Government  has  notified 
the  Shah  that  the  United  States  will  hold 
Persia  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
Anwrican  citizens  at  Tabriz  and  other  places 
where  disorder  exists.  It  seeni';  impossible  to 
gauge  the  actual  opinion  or  intentions  of  the 
Shah,  whose  frequent  promulgations  and  as 
frequent  revocations  of  a  constitution  have 
precipitated  a  condition  of  frightful  anarchy 
among  his  own  people  which  can  apparently 
terminate  in  nothing  less  than  some  form  of 
aggressive  foreign  intervention.  Sooner  or 
later  it  would  seem  that  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  must  act. 

fji»/»#i.f  '^^^  ^'"^  special  commissioners 
japantt*  from  Japan,  Dr.  Hikojiro  Wada 
*"■  and  Mr.  Tokutaro  Sadcai,  repre- 
senting the  international  exposition  which  is 
to  he  held  in  Tokio  in  1917,  after  some 
weeks  spent  in  Kurope  studying  conditions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  exposition,  r^'J*^        •'•■•> 
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last  month  to  New  York,  Washington,  and  hold  in  their  bands  the  key  to  the  China  of 
other  American  cities,  where  they  were  cor-  the  future.  Therefore  the  high  importance 
dially  and  hospitably  received  by  government  of  education  of  this  band  of  young  Chinese 
officials  and  private  citizens.  In  a  special  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
dinner  given  these  commissioners  on  April  action  in  the  new  China.  The  emigration 
13,  Secretary  of  State  Knox  declared  to  the  of  Chinese  students  to  Japan  began  only  a 
visiting  Japanese  officials  that,  speaking  by  decade  ago.  By  1905  there  were  8000  in 
the  authority  of  the  President,  he  desired  to  Tokio.  To-day  the  number  exceeds  10,000. 
emphasize  the  intention  of  the  United  States  If  we  add  to  this  the  nearly  2000  Korean 
Government  to  strengthen  by  all  means  in  its  youths  who  are  studying  Western  progress 
power  the  ties  between  the  two  governments  in  Japanese  schools  the  full  importance  of 
and  the  two  peoples.  Two  Japanese  cruisers  this  movement  will  be  seen.  A  recent  re- 
were  expected  to  visit  San  Francisco  late  last  port  of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Inter- 
month,  and  the  municipality  and  the  citi-  national  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's 
zens  prepared  to  receive  them  royally.  On  a  Christian  Association,  in  New  York,  con- 
number  of  other  occasions  during  this  sum-  tains  some  very  interesting  data  about  these 
mer  there  are  to  be  opportunities  afEorded  students,  who  have  come  from  the  proudest. 
United  States  governmental  authorities  and  most  conservative,  most  secluded  nation  of 
American  citizens  to  return  in  a  measure  the  the  world  to  "  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  con- 
hospitality  extended  to  American  sailors  dur-  queror  in  order  to  learn  the  secret  of  her 
ing  the  visit  of  the  United  States  fleet  to  progress  and  power."  Not  more  than  one- 
Yokohama  on  its  trip  around  the  world.  third  of  the  students,  we  are  told,  are  sup- 
ported by  government  funds.  The  others. 
How  They  ^"  Ju"^  the  Japanese  Vice-Ad-  drawn  largely  from  the  highest  and  best 
Will  Be  miral  Uriu  will  visit  Washing-  classes  of  China,  are  sent  by  wealthy  families, 
eee  ue  .  ^^^  ^^  attend  the  annual  dinner  by  groups  of  poor  families,  by  trade  schools, 
of  the  class  of  1881  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  finally  by  various  other  organizations 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  is  planned  to  and  societies, 
make  this  occasion  memorable  for  its  hos- 
pitality to  the  Japanese  naval  commander.  china'a  Early  last  month  there  became 
In  September,  also,  a  committee  of  Japanese  Dignifiea  effective  in  China  a  new  citizen- 
business  men  will  visit  the  cities  of  our  Pa-  *"*"''  "  "*'■  ship  law,  forbidding  under  severe 
cific  Coast  and  view  the  Alaska- Yukon  Ex-  penalties  Chinese  subjects  to  become  natural- 
position,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Cham-  ized  in  any  other  country.  Once  a  China- 
bers  of  Commerce  of  Seattle,  Portland,  and  man  always  a  Chinaman,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Tacoma.  Remembering  Japanese  courtesies  new  law,  the  passage  of  which,  we  are  in- 
to our  fleet  and  to  the  American  business  men  formed,  was  dictated  by  two  considerations, 
who  visited  Yokohama  and  Tokio  in  Janu-  The  first  was  to  "  save  the  face  "  and  pre- 
ary,  no  doubt  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  serve  the  dignity  of  China  before  the  world 
cordial  and  even  demonstrative  in  its  expres-  and  particularly  before  the  United  States, 
sions  of  friendliness  to  the  visiting  Japanese  Hereafter,  in  reply  to  the  statement  that 
merchants.  In  connection  with  Japanese-  foreign  nations  will  not  permit  Chinese  to 
American  commercial  relations,  we  would  become  citizens,  the  government  at  Peking 
call  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  will  reply  that  China  herself  does  not  permit 
the  thorough  analysis  of  Japanese  finance,  by  the  expatriation  of  her  subjects.  In  the  sec- 
Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  editor  of  the  Far  ond  place,  China  is  building  up  a  military 
East,  which  appears  on  page  587  of  this  establishment  after  the  European  fashion, 
issue  of  the  Review.  and  the  new  law  will  prevent  any  wholesale 

expatriation   to  avoid  military  duty.     The 

Japan       ^"  *^^  Japanese  capital  there  is  Peking  government  is  evincing  an  unlookcd- 

Edueatina  the  being  enacted  to-day,  quietly  and  for  dignity  and  persistence  in  its  attitude  on 

without    ceremony    or    heralding  the   Manchurian   Railway  question,   on   the 

to  the  world,  what  is  certain  to  be  the  first  one  hand  with  Russia  over  the  right  of  Rus- 

act    of    one    of    the    greatest    international  sian  representatives  to  collect  taxes  in  Har- 

dramas  in  history.     Ten  thousand  Chinese  bin,  and  on  the  other  with  Japan  over  the 

students,  coming  from  every  section  of  the  administration  and  policing  of  railroad  terri- 

vast  Celestial  Empire  to  study  modem  West-  tory   in   southern   and   eastern    Manchuria. 

ern  learning  in   the  institutions  of  Tokio,  Early  last  month  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
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DR.   JAME-S    ni'l.Mr.  CANflEUi. 

<Llbrarlut  of  ColDnbla  UslTCnlt)*,   w>>i>  <II»d  un 
UtiiY-b  SO.) 

demanded  the  withdruwul  of  the  Japaiici^c 
troops  and  poHce  from  the  Antung  and 
Mukden  raihvay  and  requested  the  I'okio 
government  to  submit  the  «  hole  question  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration.  This, 
however,  the  Jai>anese  have  jcfuscd  to  do, 
claiming  that  "  the  resources  of  diplomacy 
have  not  yet  been  exhausted," 

AMtmth    '^^^  foreign  politics  of  the  Aus- 

amd  impfrtfit  tralian  commonwealth,  which  for 
DtfMK.     y.f^j^  hjiyp  revolved  around  the 

question  of  tlircatened  Asiatic  domination, 
were  stirred  to  some  considerable  evcitement 
during  ^[arch  and  April  by  several  sensa- 
tional speeches  delivered  by  cx-Premler 
Deakin  before  the  Federal  Parliament  and 
before  several  popular  audiences  in  Mel- 
bourne.     Accusing    the    existing    ministry, 


which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  znadc  up 
of  members  of  the  Labor  party,  headed  by 
the  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  of  supineness  in 
rhe  matter  of  national  defense,  Mr.  Deakin 
aroused  such  feeling  that  the  administratiofi, 
the  policy  of  which  one  Melbourne  editor 
calls  "  faulty,  hesitant,  timorous,  and  empty," 
enunciated  a  real  policy  of  international  de- 
fense. Premier  Fisher  announced  that  for 
adequate  naval  defense  there  was  absolutely 
necessarj  an  Australian  na\y  to  co-operate 
with  the  imperial  fleet.  His  program  con- 
templates the  building  of  four  ocean  destroy- 
ers and  sixteen  river<lass  destroyers  within 
three  years,  all  to  be  constructed  in  Australia, 
this  flotilla  to  take  over  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  defending  the  Australian  coast. 
Coming  as  the  offer  did,  at  the  time  of  the 
offers  of  Canada  and  New  Zealand  to  build 
Dreadnoughts  for  the  imperial  navy,  thn 
loyalt>'  of  the  Australian  commonwealth  has 
made  a  deep  impression  not  only  upon  the 
British  people  but  upon  ^1  Europe  as  welL 

eminent      ^'"'    ot''fu="y    tfcord     for    the 
Wmwa* Wan*  month    (sec  page  5+7)    contains 
the  name-s  of  an  unusual  number 
of  persons  of  eminence.    We  have  made  ref- 
erence eliiewhere   to   the   deaths  of    Marion 
Crawford,    the    poet    Swinburne,     Madame 
Moiljeska,  Admiral  Cer\'era,  and   the   Hon. 
Fthan  Allen  Hitchcock,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  two  administrations,  whose 
services  to  the  country  on  behalf  of  an  hon- 
est enforcement  of  the  laws  ought  to  be  held 
in    permanent    remembrance.      Portraits    of 
these  five  persons  of  distinction  in  their  sev- 
eral careers  will  be  found  in  this  number  of 
the  Review.     No  man  more  useful  in  his 
day  and  generation  has  lately  passed  away 
from  the  activities  of  a  busy  life  than   Dr. 
James  H.  Canficld,  who  for  ten  years  had 
Wen  head  of  the  Librarj-  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity', and  active  in  many  kinds  of  service 
in   New  York.     Leaving  Williams  College 
some  forty  years  ago,  he  had  built  railroads, 
practiced  law,  and  administered  schools  in 
the  Northwest,  had  for  fourteen  years  been 
a  professor  of  histor\'  and  politics  in  the  State 
University  of  Kansas,  and  then  had  presided 
in  turn  over  the  Universities  of  Nebraska  and 
Ohio,  remaining  four  years  at  each  institu- 
non.     In  every  State  where  he  had  lived  he 
had   been   un.<iparing  in  the   performance  of 
public  duty  and  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. 


^March   22. — In   the    Senate    all  \-acancic3   on 
standing  conimittecs  are  tilled ;  nearly  500  hills 

are    introduced In    the    House.    Mr.    Payne 

iRcp..  New  York)  make*  a  spcedi  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Tariff  bill. 

March  2i(.— In  the  House,  Champ  Clark 
(Dem.,  Mo.),  the  minority  leader,  makes  an  at- 
tack on  the  Payne  Tariff  hill. 

March  25-31. — "^^^  House  debates  the  Payne 
Tariff  bill. 

.\pril  1. — In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hale  (Rep.,  Me.),  favoring  the 
restriction  of  the  business  of  the  extra  session  to 
llic  passage  of  a  Tariff  hill  and  the  Census  bill. 

is  adopted The  House  continued  the  debate 

on  the  TarilT  bill. 

April  2. — In  the  House  debate  on  the  Tariff 
bill.  Mr.  DcLcon.  the  Philippine  Commissioner, 
speaks  .iRainst  free  trade  with  the  island-i. 

April  5. — The  House  adopt:>  the  resolution  ttf 
the  Cotnmittcc  on  Rules  providing  for  cornmil- 
Icc  amendments  to  the  Tariff  bill  and  (tiving  full 
opportunity  to  alter  ihe  lumber  and  hides 
schedules. 

April  6, — The  House  strikes  out  the  counter- 

vaihnK  duty  on  lumber. 

April  7. — The  House  adopts  an  amendment  to 
the  TarifT  bill  placing  a  duty  of  only  i  per  cent, 
on  crude  petrolrum. 

April   8. — In    the    St-natc,  the   Census    bill   is 

introduced  by  Mr.  LaFolIctte  (Rep.,  Wis.) 

The  House  adopts  thirly-tive  minor  amendments 
to  the  Pa>'ne  Tariff  bill  proposed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oimiiiitlee. 

April  9. — The  Senate  considers  tlie  Census  bill. 

The  House  passed  the  Pa}^)^  Tariff  bill  by 

a  vote  of  217  to  161. 

April  la — The  Senate  passes  the  Census  WJI 
.ind  receives  the  Tariff  bill  from  the  House. 

April  12. — In  the  Senate,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's ^tjbstitiite  for  the  Payne  Tariff  hill  is  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep..  R.  I.).... The 
Hou-se  corrects  the  error  in  the  Payne  Tariff  bill 
by  which  products  of  petroleum  arc  not  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

April  t5.— A  niessaRc  from  President  Taft. 
transmitting  a  tariff  bill  for  the  Pliilipptne>.  is 

received  in  both  branches In  the  Senate.  Mr. 

Uailey  (Dcm.,  Tex.)  introduces  an  amendment 
to  the  Tariff  bill  pro\'iding  for  an  income  tax. 
....In  the  House.  Mr.  Scott  (Rep.,  Kans.)  in- 
trodtKcs  a  bill  to  prohibit  dealing  in  futures. 

April  19,— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich  (Rep., 
R.  I.)  opens  the  tariff  debate,  declaring  that  the 
Finnnce  Committee's  bill  would  produce  ample 
revenue  for  the  needs  of  the  Government 

April  ao. — The  Senate  sends  the  Census  bill 
back  to  conference. 


phorotnph  ^y  Hjnii  *  E-mint 

UON.    iriH\N    ALLEN    HITCHCOCK,    POEMER    SECRE- 
TARY   or  THE  INTEWOR. 
(Who  dlisl  At  Bt  l.oul«  on  April  &.) 

POLITICS  AND   OOVUUNMIfNT-AKBRICAN. 

March  22. — President  Taft  announce*  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lloyd  Bowers,  of  Chicago,  as 
Solid  tor-General  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
. . .  .Secretary  Meyer  creates  a  board  lo  consider 
inattcrs  connected  with  the  reorganization  of  the 

Navy    Department In    the    Pittsburg    graft 

cases,  the  Grand  Jury  returns  three  indictments 
for  conspiracy,  one  for  perjury,  and  two  for 
bribery. 

March  23.^Govemor  Hughes,  of  New  York. 
signs  a  hill  passed  by  the  !^gi^lalt^re  designating 
October  12  as  a  legal  holidav.  to  he  known  as 

Columbus  Day The  new  Cliicago  charter,  in 

eleven  bills,  is  introduced  in  the  lUinois  Legis- 
lature. 

March  a6. — President  Taft  orders  the  marines 
restored  to  the  navy  under  former  conditions, 
....George  Alexander,  the  mmiicipal  and  re- 
form candidate  for  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
is  elected  at  the  "  recall"  election. 

March  27. — President  Taft  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  budget  committee  of  cabinet 
members  to  supervise  estimates  of  federal  ex- 
penses. 
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March  30.— President  Taft  holds  a  UrifT  con- 
ference wilh  Speaker  Cannon  and  Represent- 
atives Payne,  Dal2«n.  and  Uwight,  at  the  Wliiir 
Uoulic 

March  ji.— The  Georgia  convict  lease  system 
comes  to  an  end  with  the  transfer  of  laoo  felony 
convicts  from  various  private  stockadci  to  the 
re^iwctive  counties  in  which  their  crinie<>  were 
committed. 

April  5, — Argument!)  arc  begun  in  the  Gov- 

cmmprn's  suit  acainii  ihe  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany at  St.  Louis. 

April  6. — St.  Louis  eiccts  a  Republican  Mayor, 
Frederick  H.  Krei>tnaim. 

April  8. — Gcii.  Btnjamin  F.  Tracy,  referee,  rc- 

?jrls   to   the  Supreme    Court    that    New    York 
ity's  debt  limit  on  June  30,  1908,  was  more  than 

$106,000,000. 

April    16. — Presirlent    Taft    has   a   conference 
with  Samuel  Gompcrs  and  other  officers  of  the 
^American  Federation  of  Labor. 

-       POLITICS  AND  COVBRNUBNT-POREIGN. 

March   ao. — ^The   Finance    Committee   of  the 

German    Reichstag   rejects    without    dtbatc  the 

new  gas  and  electricity  laxcs  proiK)w;d  in  the 
Government's  taxation  bill. 

,  March  21. — In  the  strike  of  the  post  and  tele- 
graph employees  of  Paris  the  government  makes 
concessions  regardin;;  the  restoration  of  ihe  men 
to  duty. 

March  ^.z.— The  Indian  budget  shows  a  deficit 
raused  by  the  famine,  high  prices,  and  bad  trade. 
....New  Zealand  offers  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
first-cla&s  battleship  for  the  British  navy. 

March  23. — The  Venezuelan  GovernmenI 
sends  warning  that  ex-Presidem  Castro  will  be 

arrested  if  he  lands  in  Venezuela The  bud- 

_gtl  commitlee  of  ihe  Grrman  Reichstaa  de- 
cides to  report  the  government's  naval  program 
calling  for  three  On-iid>u>uc/hls  aiirl  one  large 
cruiser..., Six  thousand  of  the  striking  govern- 
ment postal  employees  in  Paris  vote  to  return 
to  work. 

March  24.— King  Victor  Emmanuel  opens  the 
Italian      Parliament. . .  .Great      Tlrttain     accepts 

New  Zealand's  offer  lo  build  a  battleship In 

the  Gi-rman  Reichst-ig  the  navy  estimates  are 
voted  without  debate. 

March  25.— The  French  Chamber  of  Uepuiies 
unanimously  votc^  to  appoint  a  parliamentary 
commission  to  investigate  alleged  graft  in  rhe 
navy.... The  Crown  Prince  of  Scr\'ia  surren- 
ders hi.*i  right   to  .succession   in   favor  of  his 

brother The  Russian  Sunremc  Military  Court 

imposes  sentaices  of  death  on  thirt>'<one  per- 
sons. 

March   afi. — The  committee  of   inquiry   into 

Ihe  state  of  the  French  navy  is  appointed 

TTie  I'rench  Chamber  of  Depiilies  debates  tlie 

postal    strike The    Woman's    Anli-Snffragc 

League  holds  a  great  demonstration  in  London. 

March  27. — The  Servian  cabinet  accepts  the 
resignation  of  Crown  Prince  George. 

March  28. — The  Ser\'ian  national  assembly 
ratifies  King  Peter's  choice  of  Alexander,  his 
second  son,  as  heir  to  the  throne. 

March  35. — The  British  House  of  Commons, 
by  a  majority  of  218  votes,  refused  to  adopt  a 


vote  of  ccns'ire  on  the  govemmetit's  n&val  phsf^ 

In    tht    Canadian     llnusc    of     Commoiu  a 

rtvotution  is  introduced  declaring  tltat  Canada 
rught  li.  assume  her  proper  share  of  reipoo- 
t^ibiliiy  for  the  protection  of  her  coast  litw  aod 

?eabt)ard In  the    German    Reichstag,    Prince 

Bulow  denies  any  acceleration  in  naval  con- 
si  ruction. 

March  .V).— Angustin  Bitrcll  again  iniroducri 
the  Irish  Land  bill  in  the  British  House  of  Conv 
mmis..,, Chancellor  von  Biiluw  d^'icndfi  hi>  own 
position  and  that  of  the  ICniperur  before  llie 
German  Reich.siag,  which  adopts  lh«?  salary  ap- 
propriation. 

March  31. — The  new  Port  of  London  sutfaor- 
ity  takes  over  the  London  docks. 

April  I.— The  Russian  Duma  vote*,  to  incresH 
the  army  budget  by  im-re  than  $21,000,000. 

April  2- — Sargent  Cortes  and  hi»  son,  VicwUe. 
are  sentenced  to  death  by  a  Ciiban  court-martial 
for  the  recent  revolt 

April  5. — A  British  air  fleet  is  strongly  ad»o- 
catcd  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

April  8.— The  Mexican  budget  conlams  ap- 
propriations of  $4.90cvooo  for  education  and 
$11,500,000  for  irrigation. 

April  13.— The  "Turkish  garrison  in  Constan- 
tinople mutinies  and  forces  the  government  to 
dismiss  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Minister  nf  War, 
and  Ihe  president  of  the  Chambers :  seventeen 
IK-rsons  arc  reported  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 
I'hf  French  parliamentary  comniittce  in- 
vestigating the  navy  yard  at  Toulon  finds  fnr- 
ther  evidence  nf  waste  and  niii management. 

April  14.— A  new  Turkish  cabinet,  with  Tew- 
I'lk  Pasha  a*  Grand  Vizier,  takes  office  in  Cod- 
stiiiitini>pte ;  the  Sultan  grants  other  demands 
made  by  the  mutinous  truops A  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  au- 
lliorizing  a  lijan  of  $joo,ono,oco  at   4  ntr  coiL 

. ,  .The  Government  of  Fcuador  checks  a  plot 
10  overthrow  Prrsidenl  Alfaro  an>l  cstaMtsh 
a  triumvirate. 

April  15. — Thousiands  arc  massacred  in  Asiatk 

TurKcy. 

April  16. — The  French  telegraphers  joto  the 
po.<^tal  employees  in  demanding  the  privilege  of 
funning  unions  which  includes  the  rignl  to 
tttrikc. 

April  1 17. — The  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progre.ss  in  Turkey  induces  the  third  army 
corps  to  march  on  Constantinople  from  Salonika 
and  Adriaiio^le, 

INTERNATIONAL  RBLATI0N3. 

March  21. — The  powers  give  general  ad- 
herence lo  the  principles  of  the  International 
\aval  Conference. 

March  22. — Great  Britain  and  Russia  join  in 
a  note  lo  ihc  Shah  of  Persia  demanding  that 
outrages  committed  by  Persian  troops  fce 
stopped. 

March  2j. — .^ustria- Hungary  refuses  to  accept 
the  Servian  note  formulated  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister. 

March  25. — President  Taft  nominates  John 
G.  A.  l-eishman.  of  PennsyKania.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy;  Henry  Clay  Idc,  of  Vermont,  to 
be  Minister  to  Spain  and  Charles  H-  Sherrill. 
of  New  York,  to  be  Minister  »*>  '»»•  *rg*ntinc 


i 
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Republic Russia    agrees    to    rt-cognize    Aus- 
tria's annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Hcrxcgovim. 

March  jo. — Servia  accepts  the  proposals  laid 

down  by  llie  powers Japan   refuses   Ciiiiia's 

request  to  submit  questions  at  issue  in   Man- 
churia to  The  Hague. 

March  31. — Austria  having  accepted  the  Ser- 
vian nnte  all  tension  is  regarded  as  at  an  end. 
..,.Thc  last  American  troops  leave  Cuba.... 
Coloiiiliia  decides  to  present  the  tripartite  treaty 
to  the  national  assembly  to  be  elected  in  July. 

April  I. — Austria-liungary  sends  a  final  note 
to  Servia  acceplitiR  conditions  xvhich  avert  war 
in  the  Balkans.... The  Prussian  Government  in- 
troduces a  bill  in  the  Diet  designed  to  prevent 
American    fertilizer    interests    from    nurch.i^iin:,- 

Pnissian  pota.'ih  mines President  Taft  n'mi 

nates  George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire,  w 
be  ^Iiniste^  to  Greece  and  Montenegro. 

April  4.— The  French  tariff  committee  agrees 
to  amendments  reducing  schedules  in  favor  of 
the  United  Stales Dr.  Saenz  Pcna,  of  Argen- 
tina, is  selected  by  Vone/.ucla  as  arbitrator  in 
the  questions  to  be  settled  with  the  United 
States. 


BEItOES  or  THE  ANTjUICTIC. 
(On  the  }ett  la  Lleutenaot  Sbackteton,  who  baa 
mtHbUsbpd  B  record  by  penetmtlnic  to  within  111 
rallra  of  tl)«  South  Pnip,  or  330  mllfs  oi-nrrr  tlina 
the  prevlc-oi  **  Farthest  South."  On  tlie  right  Is 
Petir  Offieor  3oyw,  ooe  of  th«  mott  experienced  of 
LlraleriADt  Sbuckleton's  men,  wbo  w«s  In  ctiargv  of 
tb*  do^  and  sl»dgea.    See  pmgt  5IM.) 


Cof  rrltlu  ht  CJIncidiDtL 

&ENOK  noN  riu^Ncisco  leok  dk  la  daria. 

iThe  n<*w  Mpzicun  ABibiMsutlur  toltiaDnitvd  Btnlpa.) 

April  5. — ^The  Turkish  Chambi-r  of  Deputies, 
by  vote  of  136  to  46,  approves  the  Austro-Turk- 
i-.li  protocol  jjrovidiiiR  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences anting  out  of  the  annexation  by 
■VHstria-Hutigary  of  the  provinces  of  Tlosnia 
and  Herzegovina;  under  it  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment will  receive  $[0,800,000  itidetnnity. . .. 
A  Chinese  naturalization  law  revokes  the  right 
of  natives  to  become  citizens  of   foreign  gov- 

•  rtiments....The  Slate  Doparttiient  at  Wash- 
nigion  is  informed  that  Nicaragua  will  make 
iui  early  effort  to  settle,  cither  b>*  compromise 

•  ir  arbitration,  the  Emery  claim. 

.April  6.— Great  Britain,  at  the  request  of  the 
t  nitcd  States,  decides  not  to  allow  cx-Presidcnl 
Castro,  of  Venezuela,  to  l«ve  the  (Jwidaloupe 
at  Port  of  Spain.... Japan  asks  China  to  re- 
rnn^ider  ber  proposals  regarding  Manchuria, 

April  9. — France  informs  the  United  States 
that  the  decision  to  expel  ex-Presidcnt  Castro, 
of  Venezuela,  fruni  Martinique  will  be  at  once 
carried  into  effect. 

April  10. — Ex-Prcsidcnt  of  Venezuela  is  ex- 
pelled by  France  from  Martinique. ..  .All  the 
iiowers  involved  recognize  Austria's  annexation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

April  II. — Denmark  announces  that  ex-Presi- 
dent Castro,  of  Veneruela,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  make  his  residence  in  any  of  its  West  Indian 
possessions. 

April  15. — An  Americ-an  missionarj-,  D.  M. 
Rogers,  is  killed  at  Adana,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. . . . 
Three  Russian  gunboais  are  sent  to  Astrabad, 
Persia,  to  protect  the  Inhabitants  against  po»- 
sible  aiassacre  by  tribesmen. 
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enter  CltAZV  5NAEK. 
tlli-ai)  nf  A  wftf)ik«  bind  ot  Indiana  In  OkUtaomi.) 

April  l6. — It  is  Bniiounccd  thai  President 
Zclaya.  of  Nicaragua,  is  jirciiariiiK  lu  iKrgin  war 
on  Salvador. 

April  rg.— The  Russo-Bnlgarian  settlement  is 
st^cd  at  St.  Pctrrsbiirg  siiiiultancniisly  with  Ihe 
siKDinK  of  (''■'  I'urco* Bulgarian  agreement  at 
Constantinople.  Bulgaria  pa\-ing  $16,^00,000  as 
the  price  of  independence. 

OTHER  OCCURRBNCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  20. — An  earth  shock  occurs  in  Cata- 
lonia  In    the    case   against    Col.    Iluncan    G. 

Cooper  and  his  son.  Robin  Cooper,  chargctl  with 
the  murder  of  cx-Unittd  Stales  Senator  !■",  W- 
Cannack  at  Nashvillt\  Tenn.,  the  jur)-  returns 
a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  willi 
twenty  year^'  imprisonment  a«  the  penalty. 

March  21. — Czar  Nicholas,  of  Rus^<iia,  confers 
the  Grand  Cross  of  Alexander  Ncvski  on  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  of  Mexico. 

March  23. — The  Cunard  liner  Maurelania 
break.i  all  east-lwiind  records,  completing  the 
run  from  Ambrose  Channel  Lightship  to  Dannt's 
Roctc  in  four  davs,  eighteen  hours,  and  twenty- 
five  nunutes.  nuiking  an  hourly  average  of  aS-Ol 
knots,  the  I»est  day's  record  being  605  knots. ... 
William  Whitla,  the  kidnapped  son  of  J.  P. 
Wliilla.  of  Sharon.  Pa.,  is  returned  to  Ws  father 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

March  23. — Kcws  is  received  that  Lieutenant 
SKacklrton.  of  the  British  navy,  has  reached  a 
point  within  lit  miles  of  the  South  Pole,  the 
Ssrtheit  south  yet  reached   (sec  page  594) 


Ex-President  Theodore 
New  York  for  Africa. 

Miirch  25 — Sir  William  Ramsey  anooaoces 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  transmuting  xircoateo. 
thorium,  hydro- ihiorsalicylic  acid,  and  bisnuHh 
into  carbon.... Gifts  of  $100,000  to  Phitli- 
Excter  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  arc  -^ 
nounced.... Ex-Secretary  George  B.  Coric!»v,u 
1^  elected  president  of  the  Consolidated  Oi^ 
Company  01  New  York. 

Mardi  26— The  Republic  Iron  St  Steel  Con- 
puny  announces  a  10  per  cctit.  «rase  reductica 
aiTccling  12,000  men. 

March  27.— The  centenary  of  Edward  Tit; 
(icrald  is  commemorated    at    Ipsu-iiMi,    EncUirJ 

tsce   page  616) The    new    buildings    oi   l.*!*- 

Victoria  College  arc  opened  at  Alexandria- 
March  29. — The  .Mansion  House  fund  at  I.-jn 
don    for   the   Italian   earthquake    is    closcf     r  ■ 
total  amount   subscribed  being   £ijo.ooo   i$l«j;. 
000). ...Fire    at    the    Havana    Central    Railvsn 

piers  causes  a  loss  estimated    at    $1.000.000 

The  Zeppelin  airship  reaches  a  heiRhr  of  ecin 

feet A  detachment  of  Crazy  Snake's  band  < if 

warlike  Indians  is  surrouiKled  in  Oklahoma,  xmJ 
one   Indian  is  killed  and  eight   captured. 

March  ,v).— The  new  Queens  Borough  Bridge, 
ill  N*cw  York  City,  is  formally  opened  for  traf- 
fic...Jan  Pouren,  the  Russian  refugee,  is  re- 
It-ased  from  custody  m  Xcw  York. 

April  I. — Four  buildings  of  the  federal  inili 
tary  prison  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  are  destroy 
by  lire. 

April  2,— Many  cases  of  bubonic  plaffue  » 
yrllow  fever  arc  reported  in  Guayaquil.  Ecuador, 

The    Virginian    Railway,    cunslnicted    b)- 

H.  H.  Rogers  from  Norfulk,  Va.,  lo  Dcepwrater, 

W.    Va..  is   opened Count    Ze]>pclin    leJtvef 

Munich  in  his  airship  at  S'-^^  P-  ">   u»d  arrives 
at  Fried  rich  sha  fen  at  8..  ..Ex-Presidcni  Ro 
vclt  is  warmly  weU-omed  at  Gibraltar. 

April  3.— Fire  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  kills  six 
pereonB  and  causes  a  property  loss  estimated  at 
$5,000,000. 

April  S. — Ex-Prcsidcnt  Roosevelt  lands  at 
Naples. 

April  6.— Ex- President  Rooseveli^arrives 
.Messina  and  is  warmly  greeted  by  King  Victo 

Einniamie]. 

April  7. — Ex- President  Roosevelt  sends  {rom 
Messina  a  message  to  the  American  people, 
telling  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  American 
ofTiceis  and  civilians  to  relie\e  the  earthquake 

sufferers The   British    steamer  Hfro    strikes 

and  sinks  the  destroyer  Blackuvler  oS  Dun- 
genes....  At  a  conference  between  the  anthra- 
cite operators  and  mine  workers  at  Plilladelphia 
the  operators  refuse  all  demands  and  submit  a 
proposition  to  continue  the  present  wage  agree- 
ment for  three  years. 

April  8. — About  fifty  wooden  buildings  Jn  the 
tenement  house  district  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
are  destroyed  by  fire Three  submarioe  tor- 
pedo boats  are  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

April   9. — Ex-President    Theodore    Roosevelt 

arrives  at  Port  Said- 
April  Ti. — Fire  at  Lenox.  Mass,,  catiscs  the 

death  of  six  persons  and  p  property  loss  of 

$300,000. 
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April  13.— Fire  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  causes 
damage  aggregating  $500,000  and  renders  about 
100  families  homeless. 

April  16. — The  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  of 
Kansas  City,  is  indicted  on  695  counts,  charging 
fraud  in  affixing  internal  revenue  stamps  to 
oleomargarine, 

April  18. — 70,000  inhabitants  of  Vienna  thank 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  his  successful  ef- 
forts to  preserve  peace The  ceremonies  of 

the  beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc  are  held  ?t 
St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

April  19. — The  committee  of  anthracite  mine 
operators  decides  to  report  that  the  men  must 
sign  the  agreement  of  the  strike  commission  or 
expect  a  lockout. 

OBITUARY. 

March  21. — Rev.  John  B.  Drury,  D.D.,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  70 Ex-Con- 
gressman William  Connell,  of  Pennsylvania, 
coal  operator  and  philanthropist,  82. ,.  .Charles 
M.  Kurtz,  director  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy,  54 Prince  Michael  Hilkov,  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

March  22. — Sir  Roland  Blennerhasset,  6g 

John  H.  Starin,  head  of  the  Starin  transporta- 
tion   lines    of    New    York,    83 Dr.    Rudolph 

von  Renvers,  an  eminent  German  physician. 

March  23.— Dr.  William  H.  Wahl,  a  well- 
known  scientist  of  Philadelphia,  60 Col.  Wil- 
liam Lamb,  a  well-known  Confederate  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  73. 

March  24. — Rev.  Sereno  E.  Bishop,  D.D.,  of 

Hawaii,  85 Prof.  Alfred  Messcl,  the  German 

architect,  56. 

March  26. — Charles  B.  Wait^,  author  and  lin- 
guist, of  Chicago,  85. 

March    28. — Gov.    Samuel    G.    Cosgrove,    of 

Washington    State Dr.    William   Jones,   the 

anthropologist  sent  to  the  Philippines  by  the 
Field  Museum  of  Chicago,  34. 

March  29. — Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian 

of      Columbia      University,      62 Rear-Adm. 

George  A.  Converse,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  65 

Rev.  John  Crowell,  D.D.,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J., 

95 Dr.    Heinrich    Wiegand,    director-general 

of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 54- 

March  31. — Isaac  Henderson,  publisher,  au- 
thor, and  playwright,  59 Gen.  Count  Egbert 

Hoyer  von  Asseburg,  president  of  the  German 
Committee  of  the  Olympic  Games,  63. 

April  I. — Rev.  James  Stuart  Dickson,  secre- 
tary of  the  College  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  so. 

April  2. — Charles  Chauncey  Mellor,  of  Pitts- 
burg, musician  and  scientist,  73. 

April  3. — Admiral  Cervera,  who  commanded 
the  Spanish  fleet  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
United  States  fleet  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1898, 
70 Dr.  William  Henry  Edwards,  the  natural- 
ist, 88. . .  .Dr.  H.  C.  Potter,  founder  and  builder 
of  the   Pere  Marquette  Railroad,   86 Peter 


Robert  Burrell,  fourth  Baron  Gwydyr,  the  oldest 
British  peer,  99. 

April    4. — Ritter    von    Sonnenthal,    Austrian 

actor    and    manager,    75 Benjamin    Johnson 

Lang,  a  prominent  Boston  musician,  71. 

April  5. — Ex-Governor  William  A.  Poynter, 
of  Nebraska,  61. 

April  6. — George  Herbert  McCord,  landscape 

and  marine  painter,  61 Brig.-Gen.  Marcus  D. 

L.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  85.... Gen.  Thomas 
W.  Scott,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guard,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

April  7. — Ex-Congressman  William  Neville, 
of  Nebraska,  66 Mrs.  Will  H.  Low,  trans- 
lator of  the  works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
into  French,  56. 

April  8. — Mme.  Helena  Modjeska,  the  Polish 

actress,  65  (see  page  605) Prof.  George  Rice 

Carpenter,  of  Columbia  University,  45. 

April  9. — Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary 
of    the    Interior    under    Presidents    McKinley 

and   Roosevelt,  74 Ex-Congressman    Walter 

Reeves,  of  Illinois,  60. ..  .Francis  Marion  Craw- 
ford, the  novelist,  55  (see  page  636)  . . .  .William 
Fitzhugh  Whitehouse,  a  famous  American  trav- 
eler,  62. 

April   10. — Algernon   Charles    Swinburne,  the 

English    poet,    72    (see    page    637) Paschal 

Grousset,  French  journalist  and  communist,  65. 

April    II.— Theodore   W.    E.    De    Lemos,  the 

well-known     architect,     59 Joseph     Russell 

Jones,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Chicago,  86. 

April  12. — Stefan  von  Kotze,  a  leading  (Ger- 
man writer,  39 Anton  Hesse,  of  Munich,  a 

well-known  sculptor,  71. 

April    13.— Sir    Donald    Currie,   head    of    the 

great  English  ship-owning  concern,  84 Miss 

Carolina  Holman  Huidobro,  a  well-known  lec- 
turer on  South  American  countries,  50. 

April  14.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Matthew 
C.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  y^. 

April  16. — Edward  H.  Barnard,  the  landscape 
painter,  53 Charles  M.  Preston,  former  Su- 
perintendent of  Banks  of  New  York  State,  57. 

April  17. — Amzi  L.  Barber,  president  of  the 
Barber  Asphalt  Company,  66,... Prof.  William 
H.  Council,  president  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical    College    for    Negroes,    at    Normal, 

Ala.,    61 Mrs.    Jennette    Shepherd    Loop,    a 

well-known  portrait  painter,  69. . .  .Col.  James 
E.  Montgomery,  a  member  of  General  Grant's 
staff  dunng  the  Civil  War,  82. 

April  18. — Col.  Jacob  A.  Augur,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  60 Rev.  James  Harrison  Rigg, 

D.D.,  a  well-known  Wesleyan  Methodist  min- 
ister in  London,  88 

April  ig. — Dr.  Frank  W.  Draper,  instructor 
and  professor  in  Harvard  Medical  School,  66. 

April  20. — Joseph  C.  Meredith,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  extension, 
S3 John  Dennin  Hall,  the  well-known  inven- 
tor, 80. 
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AMOrrllKK  OOLO  BRICK. 
Prom  Ibe  Strntlnet  <KnMCTlllp). 


TIk*  mihlofT  of  IliP  npw  InrllT  «iliniluli>«  M  Can 
gnm  i^onilDUPB  In  pnKnI^'  th^  iitli^niloii  of  tfae  cnr- 
tonnltrrK,  «nil  tli>'  |)rii|iiiM»lH  lii  lax  arlli-l-'*  »(  woiofii'a 
nppvri*!    hHV)-  |trovnki.'<l    iiimijr   Hiii-i*iiui'ii!i   uf   (tiu   eiir- 


jjjOK.   pi.iCA«.»NT,  i-i.rAsi:! 
Puxxle    |tlrltir«. — Kbul    lhi>    imrty    whose    porfnli 
woa't  ippcnr  In  the  pliomcroph. 

Prom  the  irvml'l  (Doitoa). 

IrMmlxIs*  work.  The  "atllnmlr  t^Kisainur "  nliu 
'■r>OM>)i  In  for  intention  from  ihiwp  kniiclitw  of  Ike 
iioiicll,  on  Ilie  HOurc  lliei  lie  In  iLkWv  to  be  enUn>U 
lHi)»n-><l  III   Ihi*  |irii<-i-MM-M  of  III  riff- lUHklnC- 


TIIK  TEUrasr   IS   IIVH  TBATOT. 
Fnm  tb«  TnxKlrr  (Iloiloo), 


Ai.].owtD  TO  Ukva  ki  lUHi: 
Pront  tbe  Btrati  (BoitoBi, 


REl^i 


MiniiT  i»  ninin*:  ok,  a  htvov  iw  ixnttXATioxtL 

•IniiMASt  (to  Ru«*il«)  :  "1  am  tnre  jnti  will  nod 
ni>  HAlkRn  nnfuiornl^  IrrralsfHili*, — Iti  jniir  proicat 
rendition." 

I'rotn   Punch    (Lordonl. 


COPYKlaUr  KXPIBRS. 

Orn^j^x  TtR:  "•1V»>  don't  want  lo  ni[lil,  but.  liy 

Jingo,  If  Kc  «1o, 
Wc"vo  gut  tlie  slilpii,  we'rp  got  tbc  men,  v^'tt  gflt 

tbp  money,  t'v..  " 
Jon:"  ItrtL :  "  I  any.  tliMCa  ntv  old  maz." 
OiiitMAX  TAii:  ■■  WVII,  It  B  mln*  ntw." 

Prom  PuncA  (I^indonU 


'•  wiitnB  tn\  1  o>MK  i:<T 


('hlr'i'A  i>frnripnt  iiiii'Ktlon  nprnftna  at  til"  nttltudm 
of   Jiipan   Rtid    Itii«S(n   In    (lie   Manchu 


problem. 

Pram    111 


rlan    rallrgkd 
tu-\rietc    (Stmnctialt. 


I 

H         mtmu    nuiBKr 


% 


XX  AtniRi-ix  vir.iv  nr  nntTu'H  auritionji. 
B?  not  ninrtned,  klrd  BMilt^mAn.  Tlili  f<'m<?lo«8- 
liMikIng  pi-rxr.n  U  tint  nn  «nnn-litMt  almut  to  llimw  a 
bomli.  Hp  (»  mpr.'tx. — as  picliire  nnnitier  two  Intll- 
catoa. — n  3ervlnn  olrijon  wno  him  tinMl>cd  more  Hua- 
■Itn  whiskey  tbAo  ts  ffood  fr>r  blm. 
Prom  FJofc  {Vienna). 


UAPAMH  lA  m.»Nl.X  AfKAIM  Foil  nSR  KKA.VCS. 
"  IVA't "  {to  Ruwin  '  :  "  For  m^fcy  mnkw  fccvp  out 
of  ttint  row-     Too  have  nwMt  or  my  fundi   In  yiior 
pocket." 

Prom  KtaddrrarfflfHll    iB«rllni 


% 


SENATOR    ALLISON'S    RECOLLECTIONS    OF 

PUBLIC  MEN. 


BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN. 

[Had  Senator  William  B.  Allison  been  in  batter  health  during  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life  the 
country  might  have  been  able  to  read  reminiscences  of  a  most  interesting  kind.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  write  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  his  long  public  career,  but  never  had  the 
time.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  an  effort  to  regain  the  health  which  had  been  broken  luider 
the  continuous  strain  of  a  busy  life.  Several  months  before  his  death  I  had  a  chat  with  him 
about  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  present  whom  he  had  known,  ]  have  here  set  down  the 
comments  he  made,  quoting  him  directly  when  his  remarks  were  most  pertinent.  The  story 
was  submitted  to  Senator  Allison  for  revision,  and  he  desired  to  change  a  few  words  here 
and  there  because  he  feared,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  that  they  might  offend  some  living 
person,  but  he  never  felt  well  enough  to  make  such  changes.  With  such  exceptions  the  article 
had  his  approval.  No  changes  have  since  been  made,  save  a  few  of  a  verbal  character  made 
necessary  on  account  of  the  Senator's  death. — A.  W.  D.] 


*'T  HAVE  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
ten  different  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  during  their  incumbencies  of  the 
Presidential  office  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives.  I  en- 
tered Congress  a  member  from  Iowa  in  1863, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  I  served 
eight  years  in  the  House  and  entered  the 
Senate  in  1873,  and  have  been  a  member  of 
that  body  continuously  since  that  time.  The 
Presidents  I  have  known  were  Lincoln, 
Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur, 
Cleveland,  Harrison,  McKinley,  and  Roose- 
velt." 

With  these  words  the  late  Senator  Allison 
entered  upon  an  interesting  reminiscence 
when  asked  about  public  men  he  had  known 
in  his  long  career.  Th&-  Senator  had  then 
achieved  a. record  which  eclipsed  all  others 
and  which  may  not  soon  be  equaled.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  continuously 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  serving  his 
sixth  consecutive  term.  Other  men  had  been 
elected  for  six  terms, — one  of  them,  the  late 
Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  had  entered 
upon  his  sixth  consecutive  term  when  he  died, 
— but  Allison  had  five  years  more  service. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  chosen 
by  a  State  primary  for  a  seventh  consecutive 
term,  and,  if  he  could  have  lived  to  the  ape 
of  a  number  of  Senators  who  have  died  in 
harness,  he  would  have  had  forty-two  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the  Senate.  Justin 
S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  was  for  more  than 
thirty  years  a  member  of  the  Senate,  but  he 
only  lived  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  en- 
tering upon  his  sixth  term.  John  Sherman, 
of  Ohio,  was  longer  in  actual  service  than 
Mprrill,    having    thirty-two    years    to    his 


credit,  but  his  service  was  interrupted  by 
four  years'  vacancy  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  President  Hayes. 

A   PATHETIC   REMINISCENCE  OF    BUCHANAN. 

"- 1  did  not  know  President  Buchanan 
personally,"  said  Senator  Allison,  "  but  I 
saw  him  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  first  inau- 
guration. I  remember  particularly  his  de- 
parture. He  was  driving  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  station  with  his  bags  piled  upon 
the  driver's  seat.  It  was  an  old,  white,  hag- 
gard face  that  peered  out  of  the  window,  and 
no  one  gave  it  a  friendly  greeting.  There 
was  no  escort  and  seemingly  no  regret  at  his 
departure  from  the  capital  where  he  had 
been  chief  magistrate.  There  may  have  been 
some  person  in  the  carriage  with  him,  but 
apparently  he  was  alone.  It  was  a  pathetic 
picture  of  the  sad  closing  of  a  career.  Bu- 
chanan had  struggled  twenty  years  for  the 
Presidency,  and  was  an  old  man  when  finally 
elected.  He  was  constantly  over  a  political 
volcano  while  in  the  White  House.  Pledges 
and  promises  of  twenty  years  were  brought 
to  him  for  redemption,  and  there  were  not 
places  for  one-fourth  of  those  who  presented 
their  political  promissory  notes.  His  term 
closed  with  a  divided  nation,  with  his  own 
party  disrupted,  and  himself  blamed  for  con- 
ditions absolutely  beyond  his  control.  At 
this  distance,  and  in  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  picture  of  Buchanan  on 
that  March  day  in  1861  looks  more  pitiful 
to  me  than  it  then  seemed." 

LINCOLN  AND  NASBY. 

During  the  first  part  of  President  Lin- 
coln's  administration    Senator  Allison    had 
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been  active  in  organizing  and  dispaiching 
Iowa  trooiM  to  the  front,  and  naturally  when 
he  came  to  \Wshinj;;ton  as  a  member  of  the 
Hoiiv  of  Representatives  he  was  wci!  known 
to  the  President  by  reputation. 
B  "  I  well  remember  one  of  my  early  inter- 
'  views  with  Lincoln.  I  had  not  talked  very 
long  before  he  said: 

■  *' '  Allison,  have  you  read  Nasby's  book? ' 
"  I  had  read  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  '  Con- 
fedrit  X  Riwds'  leners,  hut  did  not  know 
they  had  l>een  published  in  book  funn,  and 

II  replied  '  no.' 
"  '  Not  to  have  read  Nasby  proclaims  a 
ntan  an  ignoramus,'  said  Lincoln.    '  Listen  to 
this,'  and  he  read  a  selection  from  one  of  the 
letters. 

•  "  I  then  explained  that  I  had  read  the  let- 
ters, but  did  not  quite  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's reference  when  he  asked  the  question. 
I  was  acquitted  of  being  '  an  ignoramus,'  and 
during  the  remainder  of  Lincoln's  life  in  the 

■  White  House  we  were  the  best  of  friends. 
He  became  to  me  a  greater  man  day  by  day, 
and  has  grown  as  the  >-cars  pass,  until  he  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  Ameri- 
can history." 

■     LEADtRS  IN   THE   "  RfiCON'STRUCTION  "   ERA. 
Mr.  Allison  was  a  member  of  the  Hous^ 
during  the  whole  of  Johnson's  administration 

•  and  the  first  two  years  of  Grant's  first  term. 
Tluwe  were  the  stormy  days  of  "  reconstruc- 
tion/' the  days  when  old  Ben  Wade  was 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Thaddeus  Stevens 
was  leader  in  the  House.  Schuyler  Oilfax, 
of  Indiana,  was  Speaker;  James  G.  Blaine 
being  groomed  as  his  successor.  Among 
&Stitx  memlwrs  famous  then  and  since  were 
Roscue  Conkling,  John  A.  Logan,  George  F. 
Hoar,  James  A.  Garfield,  Robert  Schenck, 
"  Sunset "  Cox,  William  D.  Kcllej-,  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  Proctor  Knott,  Eugene  Hale, 
Elihu  Washburnc.  Henry  Winter  Davis, 
George  S.  Bourwell,  Oakes  Ames,  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  Francis  P.  Blair,  George  H.  Pen- 
dleton, John  A.  Kasson,  Benjamin  Y.  But- 
ler, Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  others  of  les- 
ser note.  Many  of  those  menAers  Senator 
Allison  afterward  met  as  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  Two  of  them  he  saw  elevated  to 
the  Wliitc  House,  and  several  have  served 
as  cabinet  officers  or  on  foreign  missions. 

"  Thad.  Stevens  was  the  master."  said 
Senator  Allison.  "  He  was  tlic  absolute 
ruler  of  the  House.  His  strong  personality 
and  ability  gave  him  the  command.  In  those 
days  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  han- 


dled the  appropriations.  During  my  setrict 
in  the  House  the  committee  was  divided,  rfic 
Appropriations  Committee  b«ing  created. 
Stevens  went  with  the  Appropriations  Con*' 
mittcc  and  Schcnck  became  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  but  Stevens  continued  u 
leader.  His  power  H*as  not  diminished  id 
the  least,  and  while  he  reniaincij  in  the 
House  he  was  the  master. 

"  Stevens  did  not  hesitate    to   use  strong 
measures  to   accomplish    his    purposes,   and 
often  keen  wit  scr\ed  his  turn  as  well  as  ar- 
gument.   I  remember  one  day  when  the  In- 
dian appropriation  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  npposcit  a 
provision    in    it    which    was    supported    by 
Stevens.    Maynard  wore  his  liair  long;^  and 
as  he  was  dark,  he  looked  something  like  an 
Indian.     In  fact,  it  was  said  he  had  fndtan 
blood  in  his  veins.     He  spoke  earnestly  and 
vigorously  against  the  provision   in   the  bill 
to  which  he  was  opposed,  closing  with  quite 
a  long  Latin  quotatioru     Stevens  replied  by 
saying  that  '  so  far  as  the  gentleman  spoke 
in  English  I  cannot  agree  with  him  and  I 
am  not  familiar  with  his  Choctaw,  and  therr- 
fore  cannot  indorse  it.'    There  was  a  hearty 
laugh  at  Maynard's  expense,  and  his  motion 
was  promptly  voted  down.     Ne.\t  to  Stevens 
Schenck  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  House. 
He  was  a  strong  partisan  and  supported  tlie 
drastic  policy  of  Stevens  against  the  Johnson 
administration. 

"  My  own  personal  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  were  the  best,  though  not  vcr>' 
extensive.  In  those  days  Congress  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  President  and  de- 
prived him  of  power  wherever  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do  so. 

"  Elihu  Washburne  was  a  forceful 
He  essayed  the  role  of  defender  and  sponsd 
for  General  Grant  while  Grant  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  afterward  when 
he  became  President.  ^VashhuTnc  rather 
claimed  the  credit  of  discovering  Grant,  and 
was  his  most  faithful  friend  in  the  House. 
He  was  also  a  great  stickler  for  economy,  and 
carefully  scrutinized  the  appropriation  bills. 

"Garfield  and  Hayes  were  both  in  the 
House  while  I  was  a  member.  Garfield  was 
always  a  commanding  figure  and  a  man  of 
considerable  prominence,  hut  did  nor  read 
the  stage  of  leadership  while  I  was  in  th 
House.  In  the  70's  lie  came  to  the  front. 
As  the  old  leaders  of  war  time  and  recon- 
struction days  passed  away,  a  Amrn  men 
came  forward  and  among  them  were  Blaine, 
Garfield,  Hoar,  KcUey,  and  Ka^tsnn  on  the 
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Republican  side,  and  Morrison.  Julian,  Hol- 
man,  and  V'oorhecs  on  the  Democratic  side. 
The  days  of  the  '  brigadiers  '  in  the  House 
were  after  my  time.  They  came  when  the 
Democrats  ot  the  Southern  States  regained 
control  and,  naturally,  prominent  men  of  the 
Confederacy  were  sent  to  Congress. 

"  Mr.  Hayes  was  alw-iys  regarded  as  a 
solid,  substanti.i]  man  in  the  House,  but 
never  took  the  rank  of  a  leader.  No  one  ever 
suspected  that  he  had  the  making  of  a  Presi- 
dent in  him  when  he  was  in  the  Houst.  In 
fact,  no  one  ever  considered  Garfield  a  pos- 
sibility in  those  days.  I  think  both  can  be 
considered  typical  '  dark  horses '  of  vvhich  so 
much  is  said  about  the  time  a  national  con- 
vention is  about  to  assemble." 

THE    ELECTORAL    COMMISSION:     HAYES-TIL- 
DEN    DrSPUTE. 


The  Hayes-Tilden  contest  for  the  Presi- 
dency was  oiic  of  the  most  exciting  periods 
iin  the  hi5tor>'  of  thr  coimtry,  ranking  next  to 
the  Civil  War.  In  fact,  civil  war  was  nar- 
rowly averted.  Senator  Allison,  though 
comparatively  a  new  member  of  the  Senate, 
took  an  active  part  in  that  celebrated  case. 
As  it  afterward  proved,  his  own  political 
fortimes  were  Hnkrd  with  the  contest  and, 
had  Tilden  been  sealed,  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  Allison's  Senatorial  career  would 
I  have  been  cut  short  with  one  term. 
When  the  dispute  over  the  election  became 
acute  McCrary,  of  Iouti,  intrnduccd  a  reso- 
lution looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy. Oiit  of  this  resolution  grew  tlic  Elec- 
toral Commission.  But  it  was  with  many 
misgivings  that  certain  Republicans  con- 
sented u>  the  commission.  The  matter  was 
Iin  dispute  many  days  Iwtwecn  tlie  two  houses. 
Senator  Allison  sunporteii  McCrarj'  in  his 
movement  fur  the  commission.  McCrary 
was  a  member  of  the  conference  committee 
between  the  two  houses,  and  frequently  con- 

•  suited  Allibon.  "  Don't  agree  to  anything 
until  the  Republican.s  in  the  Senate  can 
unite,"  Allison  told  McCrar>',  and,  as  the 

•  Republicans  were  divided,  it  hwked  as  if  an 
agreement  might  never  be  reached.  The  dis- 
pute was  over  the  method  in  which  the  jus- 
ticcsof  the  Supreme  Court^vcrc  to  be  selected, 
the  order  being  very  important.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  of  seniorin,',  two  Repub- 
licans and  two  Democrats  would  be  chosen 
and  the  fifth  would  be  David  Davis,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Lincoln,  and  had  since 
^    become  an  independent.     But  Davis  was  to 

LT"""""' 


next  justice  was  then  Bradley,  a  RepubUon. 
At  the  time  of  the  agrrcnnent,  however,  it 
was  not  absolutely  known  that  Davis  would 
not  be  a  member  of  the  commission.  Sena- 
tor Morion,  of  Indiana,  would  not  sign  the 
report  which  was  finally  presented,  but  con- 
sented to  it  with  the  reservation  that  be 
should  oppose  it  in  the  Senate. 

The  night  before  the  report  was  presented 
there  was  a  dinner  at  Senator  Allison's  house 
and  Blaine  and  Kasson  were  both  there,  with 
several  others.  They  then  agreed  that  ibr 
commission  scheme  was  the  best  that  could 
be  framed.  The  next  day  Morton  spoke 
against  it.  John  Sherman  declared  it  to  be 
a  device  to  prevent  Hayes  from  being  seated 
as  President.  Ilien  Blaine  vigorously  op- 
posed it  in  the  House, 

"  And  there  is  where  Blaine  fell  down," 
remarked    Senator  Allison.      *'  Kasson   sup- 
ported him.     They  had  figured   it    out  that 
the  commission  would  scat  Tilden.     Already 
the  Republican  papers  of  Iowa  were  declar- 
ing that  the  Republicans  had  been   trapped 
by    the    Democrats    and    Tilden    would    be 
seated.     Kasson  was  understood  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  my  sear  in  the  Senate,  and  if  the 
Electoral  Commission,  which  I  advised  and 
supported,    had    seated    Tilden    instead    of 
Hayes.  Kasson  would  have  defeated  me  for 
the  Senate.    As  it  was,  the  people  forgot  all 
about  it  when  the  elections  came  around.    It 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  campaign.     F  never 
understood    why    Blaine   changed    his    mind 
unless  it  was  on  account  of  the  strong  oppo- 
sition that  developed  among  a  number  of  Re- 
publican IcadtTR.     The  Demwrats  have  al- 
ways claimed  rhcy  were  cheated  in  that  con- 
tention.    But  Hayes  made  a  good  President. 
He  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  was  honest, 
conscientious,  and  firm." 

GARFIELD,   BLAISE,  AND  ARTHUR. 

Garfield  was  not  President  long  enough 
for  Senators  to  take  his  measure  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive, and  all  the  talk  of  bis  brief  career 
in  the  While  House  was  centered  around 
the  bitter  controversy  between  himself  and 
the  New  York  Senators,  Conkling  and  Plait 

Garfield  took  two  men  out  of  the  Senate 
who  were  in  a  measure  rivals  of  Senator  Al- 
lison. Bbine  he  made  Secretary'  of  State 
and  William  WIndom.  of  Minnesota,  he 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Blaine  was 
an  acgressive.  dictatorial  man.  His  six  years 
in  the  Speaker's  chair  and  short  minority 
leadership  in  the  House,  together  with  the 
fact  that  in  two  national  conventions,  1876 
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and  1880,  he  had  nearly  carried  ofE  tho- nom- 
ination, tended  to  increase  the  natural  dom- 
inance of  his  character.  Beyond  question  had 
Blaine  remained  long  in  the  Senate  he  and 
Allison  would  have  clashed,  because  their 
natures  were  so  different  and  because  Alli- 
son, with  his  natural  conservatism,  would 
never  have  followed  Blaine  in  his  more  vig- 
orous, not  to  say  rash,  policies.  Windom 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  when  he  went  into  the  Cabi- 
net, Allison,  who  was  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  succeeded  to  the  place,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years,  i8g3-'95,  when  the  Demo- 
crats controlled  the  Senate.  Windom  was 
like  Allison  in  the  matter  of  being  a  man  of 
facts  and  figures,  but  gave  more  attention  to 
transportation  problems. 

Of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  succeeded 
Garfield  after  his  tragic  death,  Senator  A1-. 
lison  said:  "  He  was  punctillious  in  his 
promises,  always  a  courteous  gentleman,  and 
considerate  to  a  degree.  President  Arthur 
was  a  man  of  ability,  but  he  left  much  to 
his  Cabinet  officers.  In  his  administration 
the  Cabinet  minister  transacted  all  the  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  his  department  unless  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Arthur 
believed  in  having  competent  men  as  Cabinet 
officers  and  holding  them  responsible  for  the 
management  of  their  departments." 

CLEVELAND,    HARRISON,    MC  KINLEY. 

Senator  Allison  did  not  care  to  discuss 
the  careers  of  Presidents  then  living,  one  of 
whom  was  Grover  Cleveland.  "  My  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Cleveland  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,"  he  said,  "  were  cordial 
and  friendly  at  all  times.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I  was 
brought  into  close  relations  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  administration,  and,  although 
we  belonged  to  different  parties,  we  always 
maintained  the  best  personal  relations. 

"  Benjamin  Harrison  served  six  years  in 
the  Senate,  but  was  in  private  life  when  nom- 
inated and  elected  President.  He  has  often 
been  described  as  a  cold,  hard  man,  but  those 
who  knew  him  well  have  no  such  impression. 
He  was  retiring  and  had  a  way  of  keeping 
within  himself  which  some  of  the  newspaper 
writers  have  described  as  *  drawing  into  his 
shell  like  a  turtle.'  But  when  once  ac- 
quainted with  him  he  was  genial  and  pleas- 
ant. His  administration  was  very  successful 
and  a  credit  to  the  country. 

"Although  I  never  served  in  the  House 


with  President  McKinley,  I  was  intimately- 
associated  with  him  during  the  consideration 
of  the  McKinley  Tariff  bill.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  I  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  We  were  both  on 
the  conference  committe  where  the  bill,  as  it 
became  a  law,  was  agreed  upon.  When  he 
became  President  our  relations  were  not  only 
cordial,  but  intimate,  and  I,  with  others,  was 
in  frequent  consultation  with  the  President. 
This  was  especially  true  before  and  during 
the  Spanish  War  period.  I  learned  to  know 
him  as  the  kindly,  courteous  gentleman  that 
he  was,  and  one  who  desired  only  the  best 
interests  of  his  country." 

IN  THE  COUNSELS  OF  ROOSEVELT. 

Senator  Allison  was  one  of  the  most  trust- 
ed advisers  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  knew 
the  President  when  he  was  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  also  when  he  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate  only  for  a  short  time 
in  1 901,  when  the  Senate  held  a  short  session 
to  inaugurate  the  new  administration  and 
confirm  the  nominations.  When  Mr.  Roose- 
velt became  President  he  turned  to  Senator 
Allison  as  one  of  the  men  whom  he  could 
consult  on  all  important  questions.  It  was 
Senator  Allison  who  finally  suggested 
changes  in  the  railroad  rate  bill  which  en- 
abled the  President  and  the  majority  of  the 
Republican  Senators  to  reach  an  agreement 
by  which  that  measure  was  passed.  Senator 
Allison  would  not  discuss  or  comment  upon 
an  administration  which  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  with  which  he  was  so  intimately 
associated. 

THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  SENATE. 

There  were  strong  men  in  the  Senate  when 
Mr.  Allison  became  a  member,  thirty-six 
years  ago.  Of  those  who  were  members,  of 
that  body  at  that  time  or  took  their  seats 
when  he  did  only  nine  are  now  living,  and 
none  of  them  is  in  public  life.  He  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  eight  years  the  senior 
of  any  man  then  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  antedated  by  two  years  any  man  now  in 
Congress  in  the  commencement  of  service. 
Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  entered  the 
House  two  years  after  Allison.  He  was  out 
for  a  number  of  years  and  Governor  of  his 
State  six  years.  Cullom  was  Allison's  junior 
in  the  Senate  by  ten  years.  Among  the  men 
whom  Allison  found  in  the  Senate  when  he 
entered  that  body  were  the  following: 
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Powell  Clayton  and  Stephen  W.  1>  rsc\, 
of  Arkania;^  (Claylun  h  still  living,  and  un- 
til rcrcnrly  was  ambassador  to  Mexico;  I>or- 
5r>'  h  altiu  living),  'i'homa^  K.  Hayard  and 
Eli  Saulshury,  of  Delaware;  John  A.  Logan 
and  Richard  Oglcaby,  ot  Illinois;  Oliver  P. 
Morton,  of  Indiana;  John  Janies  IngalU,  of 
Kani>a.<i ;  Hannibal  H anilin  and  Lot  M. 
Morrill ,  of  M  aine ;  Charles  Sumner  and 
George  S.  Uoutucli,  of  Massachusetts:  Zach. 
Chandler  and  Tfminas  \V.  Ferry,  of  Michi- 
gan; Alexamler  Rain>c>'  and  Williani  Win- 
dom,  of  Minnesota ;  Lewis  V.  Bojry  and  Carl 
Schurz,  of  Mi»isouri ;  Jolin  P.  Jonf*  and  Wil- 
liam M,  Stewart,  of  Nevada  (tJ)c  former  still 
living)  ;  Frcdericlc  T.  FrcHnghuyscn.of  New 
Jersey ;  Roscoc  Ciinfeling  and  Reuben  Fen- 
ton,  of  New  York ;  John  Sherman  and  Allen 
G.  Thunnan,  of  Ohio;  Sin>on  Cameron,  of 
Pcnnsjlvania;  Hcnr>'  H.  Anthony  and  ^Vil- 
liam  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Uland  (the  latter 
still  living)  :  William  G.  (Parson)  Brown- 
low,  of  Tennessee ;  George  F.  Edmunds  and 
Jnstin  Morrill,  of  \'crinont  (Edmunds  Is  still 
living)  ;  Henry  G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia 
(who  is  still  living,  anti  was  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1904) ;  Mat- 
thew H.  Carpenter  and  Timothy  O.  Howe, 
of  Wisconsin. 

In  1R76,  three  years  later,  Colorado  was 
admitted,  and  Henry  M.  Teller  came  to  the 
Senate.  He  held  the  scat  until  March  4,  of 
the  present  year,  save  four  years  passed  in 
Arthur's  cabinet.  Blaine  succeeded  Morrill, 
of  Maine.  >ViIIiam  Pfnkney  ^\^lytc  was 
elected  from  Afaryland,  taking  his  sea.  two 
years  later  than  Allison.  After  a  long  In- 
terval he  was  again  a  Senator,  serving  the 
nnexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Gorman. 
Other  men  of  prominence  wlio  entered  the 
Senate  while  Allfson  was  j-et  a  young  mem- 
ber of  that  body  were  Francis  M.  Cockrell. 
of  Missouri:  John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama: 
David  Davis,  of  Illinois!  James  B.  Beck,  of 
Kentucky;  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi: 
M.  C.  Butler  and  Wade  Hampton,  of  South 


Carolina;  OrviUe  I!.  PUtt  and  Joseph  R. 
Hawley,  of  Connecticut;  Henry  I«  Dnrs 
and  George  F.  Hoar,  of  M'assachusrta; 
George  G.  Vest,  of  Missouri;  Eugene  Hile 
and  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine;  George  H. 
Pendleton  of  Ohio,  Isham  G.  Huto,  o! 
Tennessee;  Arthur  P.  Gomian,  oi  Miry- 
land. 

STROXG    rERSOMALITIBS. 

Comtnenting  upon  some  of  these  men  Sen- 
ator  Allison  said:  "Morton,  of  Imliana,  in- 
tellectually, wa$  the  peer  of  any  man  of  ha 
time.     He  became  feeble    in   health  in  hit 
later  years,  but  his  mind    remained  stiaoi 
and   unclouded.     Owing   to    his    health  he 
made  his  speeches  while  sitting  in  his  chair, 
a  courtesy  the   Senate  cheerfully   accordcJ 
him.     Matt.  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  and  ablest  lawyers  I  ever  knew. 
Thurman  was  anotlier  great  lawyer  and  w, 
also,  was  Edmund.s,     Zach.  Chandler  was  a 
strong,  able  man,  and  as  inrrnsc  a  partisan 
as  ever  existed.    Senator  Cockrell  was  one  of 
the  best  legislators  ever  in  the  Senate.   While 
a  partisan  on  party  issues,  he  \vas  an  Amcr-i 
iian  at  all  times.     He  aided  greatly  m  the' 
seitlcment  of  Cuban  difficultii*s,  and  %vc  owe 
nnicli  to  him  in  securing;  the  reorjjanizatinn 
of  the  army  after  the  Spanish  War,      AJr. 
Cockrell    belonged    to    tlie   later    generation 
rather  than  those  who  were  prominent  when 
I  first  entered  the  Senate.     With  him  were 
Beck,  of  Kentucky-,  and  Gorman,  of  Mary- 
land, the  latter  succeeding  Beck  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader.     But  Gorman  soon   became 
the  actual  lender  of  his  party  after  he  came 
to  the  Senate,  and  before  he  succeeded  Beck. 
He  achieved  his  greatest  triumph  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Elections  bill  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.  Tlie  way  he  handled  that  bill  fixed 
his  status.     In  many  ways  Gorman  was  ih* 
greatest  judge  of  character  that  wag  ever 
in   the   Senate.      I   always   found    him    fair- 
minded,  and  all  in  all  he  was  a  valuable 
Senator." 


IP 

M'T^  HE  Western  stockman  and  farmer  is  of 
H  necessity  a  pioneer,  and  by  nature  any- 

^  thing  bur  conservative.  Not  satisfied  with 
revolutionizing  methods  of  growint;  grain, 
raising  fruit,  and  breeding  dimicstlcatcd  ani- 
mals, he  has  invaded  the  domain  of  the  sports- 
man and  trapper,  and  claimed  many  of  their 
former  subjects  as  his  own, 
H  In  Texas  he  ts  breeding  buffaloes  and 
■  crossing  them  with  cattle,  in  Oregon  he  is 


A    oeOUP  OF  AMERICANIZED  OSTRICHES. 

NATURALIZING  THE  OSTRICH, 

HY    WILL    KOUINSON. 

fresh  air.  tightly  packed  in  wet,  dark,  illy- 
ventilated  pens,  on  a  Hoor  that  pitched  and 
tossed  unceasingly.  Small  wonder  that  the 
voyage  was  a  time  of  horror  and  death  for 
the  birds.  All  but  a  pitiful  remnant  per- 
ished on  the  \vay.  From  New  York  the  sur- 
vivors were  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  where 
only  twenty-two  of  the  original  number  ar- 
rived alive. 

After  a  time  the  birds  undcnvent  another 
raising  Chinese  pheasants,  on  Alaskan  islands   enforced  journey.    This  time  to  a  farm  near 


(he  is  farming  foxes,  and  now,  the  Litest  thing, 
he  is  growing  ostriches  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 

ifornia  as  calmly  as  his  grandmother  raised 

ichickcns  in  Connecticut. 

It  was  a  transplanted  Briton  over  in  South 

[Africa,  however,  who  really  started  the  busi- 

>ness.    The  beginning  was  made  some  time  in 
the  early  sixties,  when  a  Kaffir  chief  brought 


Anaheim,  in  sunny  Southern  California, 
where,  at  last,  the  wanderers  found  a  con- 
genial home. 

During  the  next  four  years  three  more 
importations  from  South  Africa  were  ma3e, 
the  total  aggregating  .ibout  i(X)  birds;  forty- 
four  of  which,  brought  over  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Cawston,  were  destined  to  become  the  an- 


to  Grahamston,  Cape  Colony,   six  pairs  of    ccstors  of  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  ostriches 
splendid  birds  and   presented   them   to   Sir    now  in  Americi. 


Walter  Curric,  commandant  of  the  mounted 
police.  'Ihe  birds  throve  in  captivity,  grew 
even  better  feathers  than  they  did  in  their 
wild  state,  and  multiplied.  Fortunes  were 
made,  and  ostrich  farming  in  South  Africa 
became  an  established  industry. 

Attracted  by  these  successes,  in   1882,  an 

rnthusiastic    aiiventurer  in    (he   by-paths   nf 

icommcrce,  filled  the  hold  of  a  steamer  Iwund 

[for  New  'V<irk  with,  it  is  said,  200  ostriches. 

Imagine  a  drove  of  these  gigantic  birds, 

|wcighing  from  2«)0  to  ,ino  pounds  each,  ac- 

:ustumcd   to  sunlight,   the  open   range,  and 


The  last  shipment  from  Africa  was  made 
in  iQoi,  when  twelve  gigantic  Nubian  birds 
were  brought  to  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  fair,  the  herd  was 
divided  ;  half  of  the  bir<ls  bring  shipped  to  an 
ostrich  farm  in  South  P.isadcna,  Cal..  and 
the  remaining  six  to  the  Salt  River  valley, 
Arizona. 

Tlir  initial  attempt  to  bring  ostriches  from 
California  to  Arizona  w.-is  proportionately  as 
disastrous  as  was  the  first  Importation  from 
Africa. 

In    1 888,    two    Arizona   farmers,    Josiah 
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THE  AMERICAN  REl^IEW  OF  RB^JEU^S. 


AIX    WEEKS    OLD  OSTKICU   CHICKS. 
(Altotit    In-o  fm   nil.) 

Hnrbcrt  and  Newt  Clan  ton.  purchased  a 
hrtcdinp  pair  and  rwelvr  chicks  from  the 
South  Pasadena  farm.  The  iistrichcs  made 
the  trip  by  rail  without  accident,  and  landed 
in  good  condition  at  Pha-nix.  Here  they 
were  put  into  a  wagon  to  be  conveyed  to  their 
owners*  ranch.  In  order  to  handle  better 
the  somewhat  obstreperous  cargo,  not  only 
were  hoods  pulled  over  the  birds'  heads,  but 
the  ivagon  was  covered  with  canvas,  lliere 
were  six  dusty  miles  to  be  traveled  under  a 
hot  Arizona  sun.  When  the  birds  were  un- 
covered at  the  ranch,  eleven  of  the  chicks 
were  found  to  have  smothered. 

Certainly  this  was  a  discouraging  start,  and 
if  anything  further  was  needed  to  quench 
the  ardor  of  these  pioneer  ostrich  farmers,  it 
was  supplied  during  thr  year  following,  when 
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the  mother  bird  died  from  the  cffccrs  of  n- 

ing  barbed  wire. 

Th'\s  left  the  old  male  and  one  chick,  vko. 
doubtless  being  stirred  to  pity  by  the  rtnit 
tn  which  her  owner*,  were  reduced,  at  the  end 
oj  the  third  year  laid  an  egg.  The  habit  oner 
formed  was  persisted  in,  and  5e\*en  yetn 
later,  in  1898.  this  admirable  mother  hn 
ninety-seven  children  and   gr^ridchildrrn. 

It  is  doubtful  it  any  of  the  farmers  nuK 
engaged  in  ostrich  raising  in  Arizona  ewi 
saw  one  of  the  big  birds  before  Harbert  and 
Clanlon  Introtluced  them.  NjituraJly  the^f 
piwiecrs  learned  things* 

The  old  geography  said:  "  The  ostrich  it 
the  largest  of  living  birds.     It  inhabits  thr 


VKAKLinCS. 


A   CmVF  OF  COCKS   ANd   HESS   IN   THE  CEKERAL 

fASrVRE. 

bnrren  lieserts  of  interior  Africa,  and  run* 
with  incredible  swiftness.  It  is  very  timid 
and  hides  its  head .  in  the  Mind  at  the  up* 
proach  of  danger." 

Timid?  Mr.  Enterprising  Rancher  has 
his  pair  of  birds  safely  enclosed  In  the  old 
calf  pasture,  which  he  has  surrounded  with 
a  smooth  wire  fence.  The  itKvpound  male 
stands  by  the  gate  with  liis  absurdly  big  eyes 
taking  in  the  view.  The  new  hired  roait 
reaches  his  hand  through  the  wires  to  sur- 
reptitiously pluck  ft  feather  for  Mary  Ann's 
Sunday  hat.  lliere  is  a  streak  of  ostrich  leg 
that  swishes  through  the  air  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  a  league  player's  bat.    The  big  front 
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'-RICH. 
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rue  of  the  ostrich  comes  in  contact  with  ihe 
hired  man's  shuulder,  and  the  hired  man 
goes  to  the  hospital  for  a  month. 

The  ostrich  strikes  forward  and  down,  and 
the  kick  of  a  mule  is  a  zephyr  beside  it. 

He  is  a  queer-looking  bird,  this  swift- 
sailing  frigate  of  tJie  desert.  Six  to  ciirht 
feet  in  height  he  stands,  mostly  neck  and 
legs,  and  he  can  easily  reach  nine  feet.  He 
always  dresses  in  conventional  black,  with 
white  trimmings  ar  the  wings  and  tail.  His 
head  is  all  eyes  and  beak.  The  former  dit- 
tuunts  the  eagle's  for  sharpness,  and  the  \nx- 
UT  would  make  a  score  or  so  of  duck  bills. 
'I'he  thighs  of  the  bird  arc  devoid  of  feath- 
ers, and  give  you  the  impression  that  he  has 
just  put  on  tights  preparatory  to  taking  his 
place  in  a  comic  opera  chorus.  His  long  shin 
is  red  to  match  his  beak,  and  the  foot  is  com- 
posed of  two  enormous  toes. 

Not  the  least  surprising  thing  about  one 
of  the  big  males  is  hus  voice,  li  is  the  most 
unbird-like  note  imaginable.  It  is  a  roar: 
"Onml  OomI  Oom!"  His  throat  swells 
nut  like  a  miniature  balloon,  luid  the  larni- 
jard  sounds  like  a  menagerie. 

The  marital  life  of  the  ostridi  is  quite 
above  reproach.  He  marries  early.  B:mns 
are  usually  cried  by  the  time  the  contracting 
parties  have  reached  their  fourth  year.      In 
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A   SEVEN-rOOT   MALE,    A   riGHTEK. 


AN  ULO   HEN. 

South  Africa,  perhaps  owing  to  a  pagan  or 
Mohammedan  environment,  the  ostrich,  oc- 
casionally, is  polygamous,  one  proud  lord 
sometimes  bring  given  charge  over  two  meek 
and  domesticated  hens.  In  California  and 
Ariwina,  in  spite  of  Utah  traditions,  one 
wife  is  considered  trouble  enough  for  any 
husband. 

The  cock  is  always  an  ardent  wooer,  and 
when  attempting  to  charm  his  inamorata  Wm 
preening^  and  g)'ra(ions  of  head,  body,  and 
legs  are  enough  to  fill  the  breast  of  a  Salome 
dancer  with  envy  and  despair. 

They  do  their  own  matchmaking,  and 
mating  is  usually  for  life.  Divorce  is  infre- 
quent and  unpopular.  The  hen  is  a  model 
of  constancy,  and  if  a  frrvolous-minded  hus- 
band sometimes  attempts  a  mild  flirtation 
with  hens.  Iii'i  advances  are  properly  frowned 
upon  by  the  ilnck. 

Once  settled  down  to  married  life  the  big 
bird  makes  an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 
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THE  AMERICAN  RE^/EH'  OF  REyiEU'S. 


A  puzzling  coraplication  in  the  domestic 
life  of  the  ostrich  is  brought  about  by  thf  in- 
troduction of  the  incubator,  and  wc  may  only 
conjecture  the  feeling  it  inspires  in  parental 
breasts.  Is  it  a  presuming  usvirper  or  a  wel- 
comed emancipator?  It  is  truly  a  delicate 
question. 

However,  from  the  practical  view  of  the 
farmer,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  urility  of 
the  wooden  hen.    While  parent-rai<ied  birds 


They  arc  as  familiar  wiih  you,  and  ^ 
quisitive,  as  a  car.  They  whirl,  gamhcil.  i 
dart  about  like  nothing  else-  in  the  wi 
clap  of  the  hands,  and  they  scurry  ol 
lot  of  witches,  only  to  be  buck 
tew  moments,  picking  at  your  but! 
looking  lonptniily  at  your  tccih  when  u 
open  your  mouth  to  laiigft  at  tbein 

While  the  business  of  the  doni' 
trich    is  to  jirow  feathers   and    n... 


seem  to  be  more  vigorous,  yet  an  entire  brood    tribute  to  omelets,  stiil  the  eggs  art-  venr  p 


is  sometimes  saved  by  temporarily  transfer- 
ring the  eggs  lu  an  Incubator  when  contin- 
ued rain  threatens  the  ruin  of  the  hatch. 

The  hen  often  Ia>'s  t\vo  and  occasionally 
three  settings  a  year,  and  there  will  be  from 
eight  to  twenty  eggs  to  each  setting.  The 
nest  invariably  made  by  the  male  is  simply 
a  shallow  depression  in  the  ground,  which 
he  scoops  out  with  his  breast.  After  the 
chicks  are  hatched,  it  is  he  and  not  the  hen 
who  attends  most  closely  to  their  care.  How- 
ever, on  most  ranches  the  chicks  are  taken 
away  from  their  parents  and  cared  for  in 
brooders,  which  house  is  big  eaough  for  a 
.smalt  family  of  people. 

Pcrliaps  the  most  attractive  thing  about 
the  entire  ostrich  business  is  the  fa^inating 
manners  of  the  young  chicks.  At  bjrtli  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  (jrown  chicken,  and 
in  color  not  unlike  a  young  turkey.  After 
the  first  week  or  two  they  arc  the  must  agile 
things  on  earth,  and  as  playful  as  young 
Iambs. 


eating.  WTien  the  market  quotatton, 
cents  a  dozen  for  the  product  of  ihr 
chicken,  a  housewife  mtgfit  frl^dly 
the  opportunitA-^  tn  purchase  onc-rwi 
a  dozen  strictly  fre-sh  ostrich  e^^.  for 
fraction,!!  qu-intity  will  contain  the  nsakmj 
of  a  breakfast  for  a  family  of  fuurmn. 
other  words,  one  ostrich  egjj  has  as  nn>^ 
meat  in  it  as  two  and  one-half  dozen  hrr, 
eggs.  One  Americanized  hlrd  is  on  rtcnrJ 
with  laying  2^0  pounds  of  eggs  in  a  year. 

But.  however  mucli  may  be  said  of  ostridi 
eggs  as  a  matter  of  diet,  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  the  vending  of  the  flesh  of  the  biri 
Itself  will  ever  unsettle  the  market  for  beet 
or  turkey.  Ostrich  drum-sticks  make  fti'" 
eating,  but  tlic  breast  is  all  bone,  and  tfaerr 
Is  no  white  meat  around  the  wish-bone  tu 
tempt  farmers  t<i  Thauksgivinjj  crimes. 

As  to  The  feeding  of  these  gigantic  fowb. 
It  may  be  stated  frankly  that  neither  blue 
vitriol  nor  ten-penny  nails  are  ever  included 


in   their  menu. 


*> 
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iTh«  bra  sonrtlmvH  Inyx  h*>r  (>icr<  In  rllfrt-niit  (itnrrH  nltint  Ibr  iRClmnn-. 
Tbtt  cuck  *]n-ft>a  rulla  ibvm  tu  qmI.i 


Like  a  chicken  he  must 
swallow  sharp  stones  to  fur- 
nish his  digestive  orptns 
with  machinery  to  perfom 
their  work.  It  is  perhapf 
this  instiiK't  that  leads  the 
bird  to  peck  at  any  bright 
object  that  attracts  his  eyes. 

fjencrally  speaking,  hts 
tastes  are  varied  and  undts- 
criminating. 

After  all,  as  a  steady  diet, 
the  bird  dues  well 
al fal fa.  WTicn  pastura 
h  preen  he  i?  simply  turned 
in  and  grazes  like  a  horse 
or  cow.  When  green  feed 
i<i  short,  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  chopped  alfalfa 
hay  a  day  and  an  equal 
amount  of  bran  and  an 
equal  amount  of  com  or 
rolled  barley  once  a  week 
will  keep  the  big  fowl  in 
prime  cond't''»n. 
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NATURAUZIhiG    THE  OSTRICH. 
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AN   OSTRICH    INCIIRATOk. 
(Ilclplnic  <>»trich  clilrka  out  ni  the  i>h«II.» 


So  far.  in  America,  the  ostrich  has  shown 
a  remarkable  freedom  from  disease.  .Measles, 
distemper,  pip,  and  indigestion  all  pass  him 
by.  The  only  fatalities  have  come  from 
either  smothering  or  accident. 

No  one  seems  to  know  just  how  long  he 
will  live.  In  Africa  there  are  birds  that 
have  been  in  captivity  for  forty  years,  and 
arc  still  raising  feathers  at  the  old  stand.  It 
is  authoritatively  stated,  however,  that 
twenty  years  comprises  the  profitable  feather- 
raising  period  of  the  bird. 

The  first  ostriches  Imported  from  South 
Africa  were  primarily  brought  over  for  l-x- 
hibition  purposes.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  idea  that  there  was  a  profit  in 
fearhert  until  Harber:  and  Clanton  began 
to  figure  results.  Now  in  California  the 
e^hibition  part  of  the  enterprise  is  rapidly 
being  subordinated  to  breeding  and  the  grow- 
ing of  plumes,  and  in  Arizona  tlic  show  fea- 
ture is  practically  ignored. 

•  Feathers  are  first  clipped  when  tlie  birds 
are  nine  months  old.  and  while  both  the 
first  and  second  pluckings  are  salable  at  fair 
prices,  it  is  not  until  the  birds  have  reached 
their  second  birthday  that  the  valuable 
plumes  are  at  their  best.  After  thai  the 
birds  are  plucked  regularly  every  eight 
months.  One  and  one-half  pounds  of  feath- 
ers a  plucking  is  considered  a  fair  average, 
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pound.  This  is  taking  the  feathers  as  they 
run.  Plumes  of  which  it  takes  from  80  to 
120  to  weigh  a  pound  are  worth  up  to  $170 
per  pound  in  the  markets  of  London  and 
New  York. 

It  is  assumed  in  American  ostrich -fanning 
that  each  adult  bird  will  produce  $30  worth 
of  feathers  per  annum. 

The  black  feathers  and  the  tine  while 
plumes  come  from  the  male  bird,  the  second- 
quality  white  and  the  gray  ones  from  the  fe-j 
male.  The  best  plumes  come  from  the 
wings,  the  smaller  ones  from  the  tail,  and 
both  wings  and  tail  produce  the  smaller 
feathers,  which  go  into  boas,  stoles,  etc. 

The  harvesting  of  feathers  is  always 
$poken  of  as  plucking.  However,  it  is  only 
the  smaller  feathers  that  are  pulled.  The 
larger  ones  arc  carefully  cut  with  shears,  and 
tlic  quill  stumps  pulled  out  later  after  they 
have  dried,     lite  operation  is  painless. 

While  the  old  theory  that  ihc  ostrich  hi<les 
his  head  in  the  sand  at  tlic  approach  of  dan- 
ger is  never  duplicated  on  the  farms,  yet  the 
blinding  of  tlie  eyes  has  a  wonderfully 
soothing  cfJcct  on  the  birds'  nerves.  This 
is  usually  accomplished  by  pulling  .1  hood 
over  the  ostrich's  head,  when  he  can  be 
shunted  about  with  comparative  ease. 

Usually  the  pens  of  the  younger  birds  and 
those  of  the  females  can  be  entered  without 
danger  by  the  keeper.     With  a  bad-disposi- 
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tioned  old  male  it  is  different.  Then  the  keeper 
arms  himself  with  an  implement  somewhat 
resembling  a  garden  rake  with  the  teeth  re- 
moved, and  the  crossbar  at  the  end  lenjn^h- 
cned  and  slightly  bent  outward.  Should  the 
keeper  desire  to  remove  a  turbulent  male  to 
an  adjoining  pen,  he  places  the  "  U  "  shaped 
end  of  his  forked  stick  against  the  bird's 
breast.  The  contrary  old  male  will  always 
push  against  it.  The  keeper  then  backs 
through  the  gate  and  into  the  other  pen  the 
bird  pushes  after,  his  own  contrariness  ac* 
complishing  thi-  keeper's  desires. 

Should  the  keeper  be  attacked  when  un- 
armed, his  only  chance  is  to  lie  down  and 
roll  for  the  fence.  The  ;io(>pound  bird  may 
break  a  rib  or  so  by  jumping  on  him,  but  he 
cannot  administer  his  death-dealing  kick  to 
an  object  so  close  to  the  ground. 

Cape  Colony  contains  some  3{io,ooo  os- 
triches, and  exports,  in  round  numbers, 
$7,000,000  of  feathers  a  year.  Nearly  one- 
fifth  of  ihirse  come  to  America.  Indeed,  the 
enterprise  is  paying  the  South  African  fann- 
ers so  well  that  they  want  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  world  out  of  the  business.  With  that 
end  in  view,  stringent  laws  have  been  pa';sed 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  either  live  birds 
or  eggs.  But  so  far  as  Cape  Colony  is  con- 
cerned the  mischief  is  already  done.  There 
are  farms  in  Egypt,  Argentina.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  America, — enough  to  en- 
able American  breeders  to  import  new  bluud 


into   their  herds   whenever    it  » 

At  first  reckoning,  the  American  hnr 
is  absolutely  dazzled  at  the  figures  nttsi 
grow  under  his  fingers. 

He  figures  that  every  hen  wfll  tcr  it- 
limit  of  fifty  or  sixty  eKjjs  per  year,  snd  b* 
all  of  them  will  turn  into  osrrichei, 
.It  six  months  is  worth  ^tcKy,  at  brecdii 
$8oti  and  upwards  per  pair.  If  one 
irich  lays  sixty  eggs. — sixr>*  eggs  being 
birds,  each  worth  S400  apiece,  and  each  pn 
liucing  $.10  worth  of  feathers  a  j-ea/,  iilui 
would  100  hen  ostriches  do?  No  woatrr 
the  poor  man  goes  to  bed  with  a  headache. 

The  cold  fact  of  the  business  ts  that  oni 
well-conducted  farm  the  increase  is  ctiKi^ 
ereti  sat^factor^'  if  it  averages  from  four  to 
six  birds  per  pair  per  year. 

The  small  rancher  is  g:oin|r  into  tl,  t» 
One  acre  of  irrigated  land  set  to  alfalfa  w-ill 
more  than  keep  a  pair  of  birds  the  star 
round.  They  require  no  more  care  and  l» 
fencing  than  hogs.  One  man  can  care  fo( 
100  birds,  except  at  plucking  tioie.  The  n- 
pcnscs  on  the  big  ranches  will  not  Averaff 
over  $10  a  bird  per  annum. 

There  are  about  500  birds  in  Califomb 
divided  among  eight  farms.  ITiere  is  one 
farm  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  one  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  and  another  in  Oregon.  It 
is,  however,  in  Arizona  that  the  buttincss  has 
de\Tlopcd  most  rapidly.  The  farms  in  that 
territory'  arc  all  c(mfincd  to  the  Salt  Rivft 
valley,  near  Phccnix.  and  contain  about  3000 
o<;triches.  The  holdings  nm  all  the  vnej 
from  six  birds  to  1800. 

The  business  is  being  systematized.  The 
energy  of  the  Icss-fertile  birds  is  allowed  to 
expend  itself  upon  feat  her- raising.  The  in- 
crease is  coming  from  the  best  stock.  The 
result  should  l>e  that  not  only  should  the 
number  of  fertile  e^s  per  bird  be  incrraseii, 
but  the  quality'  uf  the  featliers  should  also 
show  improvement. 

So  it  would  .seem  that  these  aliens  from 
Africa  bid  fair  to  bect)ine  adopted  citixens  of 
the  United  Stales.  They  have  taken  out 
their  naturalization  papers  and  made  them- 
selves at  home.  They  like  our  climate,  our 
food,  and  our  way«.  We  are  rather  favor- 
ably impressed  with  them. 

Certainly  an  animal  which,  aside  from  his 
money-making  possibilities,  is,  at  one  time, 
the  irtspiration  of  the  ballet  dancer,  the  pil- 
lar of  the  Knights  Templars  lodge,  the  advo- 
cate of  woman's  emancipation,  the  ally  of 
the  Audubon  Society,  and  the  envy  of  the 
dyspeptic,  should  he  "-ntth  'nilti'"'''ng. 
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OVERCOMING   COAL-MINK    DISASTERS. 

WOKK   OF  THE   GOVERNMENT   IN   EXPLOSION  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
LIFE-SAVING    in     IHK    MlNF.S — TESIING    OF    EXPLOSIVES. 

BY  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL. 
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CINCE  1800  more  than  2  5,<:kx)  men  liave 
mft  violent  deaths  in  the  atal  mines  oi 
the  United  States. 

One  hundred  thousand  miners  clurinE  this 
period  have  been  either  killed  or  more  or 
less  seriously  injured  in  coal-mine  explosions, 
cavings-in,  and  other  accidents.  Tbrec- 
iourths  of  this  terrific  loss  of  life  has  been 
logically  proved  needless. 

These  arc  sufficiently  appalling  figures, 
but  what  is  even  worse,  the  death-rate  from 
mine  accidents  has  been  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  .ind  in  I'^o?  had  reached  the 
record  fieures  of  4.86  for  cverj-  looo  miners 
/mployed.  the  highest  in  the  histor>-  of  coal 
mining  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  chat  in  no  place  in  the  world 
afc  natural  conditions  so  favorable  for  the 
safe  extraction  of  coal  as  they  arc  in  the 
United  States. 

Without  remedial  or  stringently  prevent- 
ive action  the  country-  is  on  the  threshold, 


act-ordinal  lo  the  belief  of  government  and 
coal-mining  exjicrts,  of  a  period  of  mine  dis- 
n.slers  and  a  death  rail  in  excess  of  even 
present  or  past  records.  For  with  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  shallow  and  more  easily 
mined  coal  scams  in  the  near  future,  thinner 
and  less  rcfrular  scams  must  be  worked. 
This,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  cast  of  tim- 
ber used  for  mine  props,  bringing  the  mininr; 
condition  in  the  United  States  more  nearly 
in  a  position  of  equality  with  tliose  in  for- 
eign countries,  must  result  in  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  accidents  unless  measures 
are  adopted  to  correct  the  conditions  that 
have  brought  about  our  present  unusually 
high  death-rate. 

Hut  it  may  be  predicted  with  entire  confi- 
dence that  an  increased  death-rate  will  not 
obtain  in  this  country.  \Vc  have  before  us 
the  examples  of  Belgium  and  other  foreign 
countries  where  coal  mining  is  deeper  and 
more  dangerous  hut  where  the  death-rate  1% 
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*nd  is  consfLu^dccre' "nj''*',  ^'""''''  ^''''^    JerKround  d.sastcre  h»  awilwrf  «in-  , 
nj'-nia]  control  of  minm.,       T"  ."*  '''"vcrn-    parhres  o/ the  nanon  an.l  has  aruu.rJ  of  ■- 

Wosn-cs.     Of  greater  pZiS  ^int  ?h '^  ,""    ""*  '^"'"  ^''"^^  ''''J'  ™»>  ^'  '"" '  ^ 
that  wc  havr  at  last  a^vitl^j         f  '^*^  '^^^    ^'"«**-     txp^^\tti<x  in  the  dcfRff  mdar 
hons  ot  terrible  n.ortali'tvTn  ,h        ■    ''""'*''    ^^^^^^^  coal  mines  of  Belgium  m\^^T. 
have  vigorously  bcpun  rhr  «     u    """"  '*"'*    countries  not  only  indicates  that  rf 
mcnt  investigation  of  the  c.l      *"  .S"^*""'    accidents  may  be  reduced  to  bs  -:.. 
Jtnts.  and  the  resting  of  etno"       '"'r'-    '^'^'^   '^'^'^  P^^^^"'  n"^*'"  '"  '''■" 
2r^.    fo    reducing    such    carast!^  ""^  ^    ^^«'^^'    *>"'   3'«'   ^ves  proa.ise  ,^ 
m.nuiiun,.  catastrophes    to    a    „-hich  in  the  furure  may  ^  K^t  li 

yuriMg  1907  there  %»-er*  R.,,  ,-1,    .    complete  prevention." 

0*^  injured  in  the  coaf  V-      ^V  ™*"  ^^^^ 
and  during  igoR  n    kH"*"*  "    *^^  country         statistics  of  coal-minb  FAWUno 

wh.l.  'h' Government  inve.rU"^:'!';'^^    -^'"'-^   annuall/darins   -he  n«.     ■ 
«pio.,o„,  ha.,  been   stend«rSJ;L,";"'   "'«   '"^    .908    when    con,p,lcd  .ill  A". 

'he  number  of  Jncrs  t/l      "^  "^'  °"'>'  « 

«.^t^   from   «h.H  coa/  T  b"*'"^'  ^'Z*  "^^">- 

euher  deeper  or  farther  from  the 'enr"   '"    J   \  ";"    ^^   ""'^'^   '''^  «  """^  ^■'^'■ 

uhere  good  ventilation  is  mTre  d?fK  "  '';  k"'^T  *'^^'^  "^^^^'^  '«  the  cod  min- -* 
more  f?'™"*  accumulations  ufetw'/"^  't  ,^"'^^^  States  during  the  last  six  y«r> 
more  frequent.  e.xplos.vc  gas    a.  dunng   the  preceding  t«elve  ytm:  ^^ 

TTCii.voLOfifc  FVPDD^  ^I""^!  ^   "^    '^tal    acddcnts    has   practically 

"^'^'^^  £^»^ERT  ,s  oPTtM.STic.  ^'»"h'<^<i  "'thin  that  time. 

the   serinZ'""*''  ^"'  '"  '^"^  """^ber  and  in    coif    i    ^'''*'  .'""^^^  '"  'he  productiofl  "f 
United  sZf.°^-  ""'"^   "P'<«i„nr,^    th"   quelr      '"^  ^^  P^^  '^^^^'^  ^'l  '»^' "^*" 

expert  of  rh^  f^     i   ^"'l"^'^'   'he  technoiogic    f„rrhV"„  "'-""''' "''*^''t  «««  ^°  ^""^^ 

immediate    r).  *^''^'''°^7"'  Purvey,  who  is  Vn    denr.    f,    "f^*  '"  '^^  """^her  of  fatal  a«:.- 

Such  infoLaS   Ob,™  rih""^  r""""^-   ^-'^'"^  -  in  "hr'  "'"'"^  '"""«'  "'  '"• 

■■^M.gent  basis  both  ?or  L"u,  ,'  e'  ""  '"  '"^    "■»"  '"  ""■-  countn«'^'  "1"""'^'^  ''^'''^ 
and  /or  aKrennents  ^onf^  "^""""^   =■«''  P™f«;„„  "f"  K^-     "^  ''"'  "'''^lf»ar<ii"K 

■One  a„er  another  „,  ,he«  terrible  u„-  ^  J^Xt'^ii"^ -'^^  ^^ 
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GEOLOGICAL   SLKVEV. 
(l.J.  A.   Holmes,  Chief  TeohDolOfflc  Rranch,  L",  S.  OeologlcHl  Survey;    2.    (ioorge    Oils    Smith,    Director 
r.  S.  (Jcologh-al  SiTvey;  :j,  Victor  Wattevnf,   Insprctor-General  of  Mines,  UelKliim  :  4,  Carl  Meissner,  Coun- 
cilor for  Mioes,  Germany;  5,  Arthur  Desborough,  II,  M.  Inspe.:tor   of    lOxpUisivcs.    Knglar.d.) 


In  the  decade  ending  1840  the  number  of 
Belgian  miners  killed  for  each  lOOO  em- 
ployed was  3.19;  in  that  ending  1870  it  was 
2. bo;  in  the  year  1900  it  was  1.05,  and  in 
1906  it  was  .94.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  reduction  in  the 
percentages  of  fatalities  to  a  figure  which  is 
less  than  one-fourth  the  ratio  now  existing 
in  the  United  States. 

The  fallowing  figures  show  a  comparison 
of  tl;e  death-rate  among  miners  in  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
France,  so  far  as  available,  for  each  looo 
men  employed,  1 895-1 906: 

T'nited  C.reat 

Yc:ir  States,  Itelglum.  Britain.  Prussia.  France. 

i«;!ir,  i;.t;7       i.40       1.49       2.54 

]S!ti; 2.79  1.10  1.48  2.58 

lUliT -J.'.U  l.O.t  1.34  2.35  1.07 

1K!»S :!.59  1.04  1.28  2.86  1.07 

IHfPO :>.y8  .97  1.26  2.31  1.35 

190(1    3.24  1.0.-.  1.30  2.2.'>  1.42 

i;ifjl .3.24  1.16  1.36  2.34  1.03 

l'.>o2 3.49  1.07  1.24  1.99  .95 

i!tn;; 3,14  1.14  1.27  1.92  .66 

JIMM 3.38  .93  1.24  1.8o  .89 

J'Mir, 3..13  .91  1.35  1.85  .84 

19011 3.40  94  1.29  1.94 

1907 4.86  ...  

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  coal  mining  is 
naturally  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
in  these  foreign  countries  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  owing  to  greater  depth  and 
increasing  gas,  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
Geological  Survey  also  show  that  the  fatali- 


ties for  each  million  tons  of  coal  produced 
are  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad.  In 
190b  in  the  United  States  there  were  5.57 
men  killed  for  every  million  tons  of  coal  pro- 
duced ;  in  Belgium  4.96,  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain 4.31. 

Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  all 
maintain  thorou^ly  equipped  testing  stations 
and  carry  on  extensive  experiments  for  de- 
vising means  to  prevent  accidents  and  to  in- 
crease the  safety  of  workers  in  the  mines. 
The  results  of  this  work  are  apparent  from^ 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  coal  mines,  and  it 
is  hoped  and  expected  from  this  time  for- 
ward that  the  figures  with  reference  to 
American  coal  mines  will  show  a  like  im- 
provement. For  the  Federal  Government 
has  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with  energy, 
and  already  several  important  results  have 
been  attained. 

RECEXT    NOTABLE    MINE     EXPLOSIONS. 

The  fact  of  the  terrible  loss  of  life  in 
American  mines  was  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  with  the  frigjitful 
explosions  of  something  over  a  year  ago  in  the 
worst  of  which,  the  Monongah  explosion, 
356  miners  lost  their  lives. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  the  most 
notable    mine    disasters    have    occurred    at 
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Moiionga]i.  West  Virginia;  at  the  Darr 
mine  in  Pennsylvania,  with  250  victiiri!!;  at 
the  Naomi  mine,  Pennsylvania,  with  32 
deaths ;  at  Yolande,  Alabama,  with  61 
deaths;  at  the  Haniia  mine,  Wyominn^  with 
70  deaths;  at  the  Marianna  mine.  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  154  deaths,  and  recently  at  the 
Zicgler  mines,  Illinois,  with  2ii  deaths,  and 
at  the  Lick  Uranch  mine.  West  Virginia, 
with  105  death<». 

Prior  to  these  disasters,  the  Gcolojiical 
Survey  had  carried  on  limited  invcstipa- 
tions  of  coal-mining  conditions  in  New 
N^rcxico,  and  Indian  Territory  under  a  small 
appropriation,  and  also  of  co:d-mine  explo- 
sions in  several  States  in  connection  with  its 
general  invcstisaiion  of  the  waste  and  de- 
struction oi  coal  in  mining  operations.  Last 
year,  however,  delegations  of  miners  and  coal 
operators  appeared  before  Congress  and  de> 
mended  definite  legislation  which  would 
aflord  relief.  The  operators  urged  the  need 
of  scientific  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
mine  accidents  and  professed  themselves  as 
more  than  \villing  to  adopt  any  regulations 
which    the  Government  experts  might  sug- 


gest after  a  study  of  the  problem.  TTm* 
suited  in  the  appropriation  by  Cungrcalii 
May  of  Siso.txx)  for  the  purpose,  in  su|i(wt 
of  which  dozens  of  speeches  were  mailf « 
Congress  showing  the  great  interest  wlic 
had  developed  in  the  subject. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE      PITTSIIL'MI  U 
PERIMEVT    STATION. 

The  work  was  entrusted  to  tlie  GcoIogKk 
Survej-  and  arrangements  were  at  unce  bo* 
wn'th  the  War  Dcparrmcnt  tu  secure  the  it', 
of  some  of  the  old  Arsenal  buildings  ind 
grounds  at  Pittsburg,  where  a  large  cwIb- 
sives  gallery  has  since  been  erected.  Thraugt 
tlie  State  IJepartment.  invitations  were  aW 
extended  by  President  Roosexelt  to  the  ot- 
ficial  heads  of  tlie  government  nnne  in*p«- 
tion  departments  of  the  tlirec  European  cni^ 
tries  where  mine  and  explosives  inspeoinn 
and  control  has  reached  its  highest  cfficiencT 
to  visit  the  United  States  and  make  an  ^■ 
ficial  examination  under  the  auf^picrs  of  tk 
Technologic  branch  of  the  Surxcv  of  dif 
coal-mining  conditions  in  this  countri'  wilb 
reference  to  safety. 


Tilt:    MONO.VC.AH   rOAl-'MINi:   mSASTF-R, 
tMouth  o(  ralnr,  shnwinR  tiulc*  (nra  In  litll  by  u|>lu«li>n  of   I>#c«nilwr  f    i'^^* 
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FOREIGN*    MINE    OFFICIALS    VISIT    AMERICAN 
MINES. 

The  foreign  governments  lent  their  cor- 
dial support  to  America's  appea!  and  leaves 
of  absence  were  granicii,  rcspcctivciy,  to 
Mr.  Victor  AV'atteyne,  Inspcclor-Cjcneral  of 
-Mines.  Belijiiim;  Herr  Carl  Mcissncr, 
Councillor  for  Mines,  Germany,  and  Cap- 
tain Arthur  Desborough,  His  Majesty's  In- 
ter of  Kxplosives,  Kngland,  to  enable 
C&m  to  visit  the  United  States. 

Xiiwe  experts  placed  at  the  Survey's  dis- 
posal their  own  large  experience  and  sugges- 
tions, and  before  reluming  home  formulated 
a  gcncr:d  report  of  the  mine  conditions 
found  in  this  country  and  recommendations 
fur  the  prevention  of  mine  accidents.  This 
report  \va.s  published  and  widely  distributed. 

Meantime,  the  experimental  work  con- 
tinued'at  the  Pittsburg  station.  Test  explo- 
sions were  made  in  the  gallerj-  and  men  were 
trained  in  rescue  work.  Two  discoveries 
have  been  made  at  this  plant  which  will  cer- 
tainly tend  to  decrease  the  number  of  mine 
fatalities.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  some  of  the  so-called 
safety  explosives  are  anything  but  safe  in 
mine  practice;  in  fact  it  has  been  staled  that 
in  their  use  the  "  miner  takes  his  life  in  his 
hands  every  time  he  touches  off  a  fuse." 

EXPLOSIVE    TESTS    ALREADY    EFFECTIVE. 

As  a  result  of  the  Government  tests,  sev- 
■CTOi  ■bwuidt-of— eatplosivft  ha%'»  been  quietly 
withdrawn  from  the  market  by  the  manufac- 
turers. There  is  no  Federal  law  to  regulate 
standards  in  explosives  manufacture;  but  the 
Government's  findings,  with  public  opinion 
in  tlic  background,  has  been  in  these  in- 
stances sufficient  to  awaken  the  makers  of 


explosives  to  the  danger  to  themselves  of 
(iftcring  for  sale  inferior  goi.His  from  the  use 
of  which  is  likely  to  result  terrible  loss  of 
human  life.  The  Government  will  continue 
these  tests  until  explosives  are  standardized 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  miner  will  have  a 
definite  idea  of  what  any  particular  brand 
of  powder  or  dynamite  will  do.  Such  infor- 
mation, too,  may  well  be  the  basis  for  State 
regulative  enactments. 

COAL  DUST  PROVEN  AN   EXPLOSIVE. 

Probably  the  most  Important  experiments 
fhu<:  far  made,  however,  are  those  in  which 
it  has  been  actuatiy  demonstrated  that  coal 
dust  is  an  explosive  equally  as  dangerous  as 
the  deadly  fire  damp.  This  has  been  a  dis- 
puted question  among  miners  and  engineers 
alike.  At  the  Congressional  hearings  last 
year  it  was  developed  that  the  real  cavise  of 
the  great  mine  explosions  was  practically  un- 
known. The  statement  was  made  that  men* 
who  have  been  in  the  coal  business  all  their 
lives  say  that  cttal  dust  will  not  explode; 
that  others  say  that  dust  w-ill  explode,  and 
that  others  say  that  it  will  explode  if  mixed 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  gas.  Mr.  J, 
H.  Jones,  representing  the  Pittsburg  coal 
operators,  remarked,  "  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  you  get  a  dozen  thoroughly  practical  mine 
managers  together  one-half  of  them  will  not 
agree  on  the  causes  nccessar>'  to  bring  about 
an  explosion.  Under  such  conditions  we  are 
jzroping  in  the  dark  and  naturally  we  hnik  to 
-»he  Federal  Government  to  tell  ih  wh«t-she 
trouble  is." 

The  Geological  Survey  tests,  however, 
since  that  time  have  shown  conclusively,  in 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  miners  and 
operators,  that  all  varieties  of  coal  dust  yet 
tested  except  dust  frorn  anthracite  coal  wtII 
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explode   in   a  mine    uhrrr   there   is  n«   gas.  ^.^^^  prevent  COAL  WASTE. 

ttiorts  are  now  betnt;  made  lo  discover  the 

most  practical  preventive,  and  some  measure        These   inves titrations    are    (■■ 

of  success  is  being  attained.  complish  a  double  purpose;  rini 

.  tion    of   the    number    ni    men    killerl   m  ^: 

PRACTICAL  TESTS  OF  EXPLOSIVES.  „•    ^    ...   ,k  .  ,        .  ■  ■         '. 

mmcs,  but  also  a  saving  in  thr  u  ^i-^ti-  t.   j 

Conditions  at  the  Pittsburg  station  have  mining,  which  is  now  in  the  n 

been  made  to  approach  a*  closely  as  possible  fort),-  per  cent.     The  ust?  of  ujipMipri  r^, 

to  those  found  in  actual  mines.     The  tests  of  sivcs,  as  well  as  the  imprnper  use  ut  suru> 

various  powders  and  other  explosives  used  in  explosives,  results  annu.itl}-    in   thr  \n»tr 

blastinn  coal  are  being  made  in  (he  mammoth  urcar  amounts  of  coal.     Too  hiL'fi  '■t-ir;^':-- 

boiler-plate    galler)*,    previously    filled    with  blasting,  or  the  use  of   unnei.' 

gas  or  coal  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  them.    The  explosives,  shatters  much  good 

gallery   is    lOO   leet    long   and   six   feet   in  ing  fuel  into  dust  which   may  ctsell  be  ^ 

diameter.    Safety  valves  arc  located  all  along  plosive  and  become  productive  of  rv<-r^  •  ■ 

the  top,  and  arc   left  unfastened   in  such  a  ther    damage.      Such    excessive    M  i 

manner  that  whenever  there  is  an  explosion  often  loosens  the  roof  of  a  coal  mine,  v  «' 

the  valves  are  forced  open.    A  series  of  port-  may   fal]    later  when    least   expected,  otia: 

holes  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  fitted  with  causing  a  loss  of  life  and  seriously  obstruoini 

heavy  i;lass,  enable  witnesses  to  vieu-  the  re-  the  work  of  the  mine. 

suits  from  a  parallel  ubseivHtion  house  sixt>"  ,,r- ,.,«...-  ««,,„ 

t  f  L-      1  t     c  LIFE-SAVT.NO  OX^'CEN    HEL.MET. 

feet    distant.      L.xplosive    miMures    of    (ire  ncu.^itr. 

damp  and  air  or  coal  dust  and  air,  or  coal  One  feature  of  the  problem  which  his  tk 
dust  and  fire  damp,  are  pumped  into  the  greatest  human  interest  is  the  mine  fticw 
cj'linder  and  the  explosive  which  is  to  be  work  by  use  of  the  oxygen  helmet.  In  tb 
tested  is  shot  into  the  mixture  from  a  cannon,  splendid  mechanism  science  and  inventifm 
so  that  the  llamc  penetrates  intu  its  midst,  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  brave  fellmtv 
Natural  g:ts  is,  however,  substituted  for  fire  usually  the  volunteer  comrades,  who  at  even' 
damp  because  it  corresponds  very  closely  to  great  explosion  go  into  the  disrupted  minr. 
this  deadly  gas.  braving  gas  and  fire  damp   In    the   hope  M 

rescuing  cnrnmbcd  minen 
or  in  the  search    for  boJ- 
ics.     Fitted    with   one  n(\ 
these  helmets,  a  man  may 
work     with     comparati^-ei 
comfort     and      efficiency! 
and  perfect   safety   in  the 
tumes  of  the  most  deadlr 
gas   for   tAvo   hours   at 
stretch.     The  life-sustatr 
ing  breath  is  in  the  form 
of     compressed      oxygen* 
stored  in  a  cylinder  which 
is  carried  by  the   rescuer 
on    his   back,    the    oxygen, 
being  connected  with  the 
operator's     mouth     by     a" 
flexible,    rubber-lined   me- 
tallic tube.    The  rescuer's 
exhalations  are   passed 
thnniKh    small    lumps    of 
potassium    h  y  d  r  o  x  i  <l  e 
which     absorbs    the    car- 
bonic    acid      gas,      after 
which    the    nitrogen,    ttv 
gether  witli  more  oxygen, 
from     the      o'linders,     tsj 
again  available  for  the  op- 


rNiTKD  sTATKs  r.fnijjcjiAi.  si'Rvvv  MJ.VK  urscif   Mrs 

<  Equipped  tor  practice  vnrvlcr.  with  nxfKi^  liolmrm.     ICnlmnuv   to   ntil- 
tidal  miue  In  barkgruund  au  )kr  l<>t(.) 


A 


I  .  LMTED    riTAlES   r.tUUtr.iV M.   S\'tiVy.Y    MINE   KKSCUERS  AT   rKACTUE  WOHK. 

''  (HimaKt'ii  and  ob»tructloiu  arc  >iippo»c<l  to  n-prcseat  rondllloinB  found  aftvr  a  tnlnc  cxploMloo.  Rmcu- 
^TB  PDKT  flt  rlfiht  aide  nt  ibr-  t>l<*'"'^'  "nd  rm'Tgr  Into  mine  Inierlor  fram  left  band  aperture,  flmcner  In 
act  of  giving  oiyc«n  lo  Iii7ftr1r  ikeipIiyslAlPd  victim.) 


erator.  For  the  training  of  men  in  the  use  of 
ihis   rescue  appliance  and    in   other   details 

»of  liie-saving,  a  part  of  the  Pittsburg  station 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  mimic  coal  mine. 
This  is  a  large,  Klass-encased,  airtii^ht  room 
which  contains  diHicuit  passages  such  as  exist 

I  in  coal  mines.  There  arc  also  various  obstruc- 
tions similar  to  those  found  in  a  mine  after  it 
ha^  been  wrecked  by  an  cxphwion.  Dummies 
are  also  provided,  wrifjhinn  from  150  to  200 
pounds  each,  representing  asphyxiated  min- 
ers. This  room  is  actually  filled  with  sulphur 
gas  and  a  rescue  corps  of  men  who  are  being 
trained  !n  the  work  enter  daily,  clad  in  hel- 
mets which  supply  them  with  oxygen  while 
^Lthey  work.  The  men  remain  in  this  chamber 
^fioT  two  hours,  removing  obstructions,  pick- 
ing up  the  dummies,  giving  them  emergenc>' 
» oxygen  treatment,  placing  them  on  stretch- 
ers, and  carrying  them  away.  There  is  also 
at  hand  a  machine  which  records  the  amount 
of  work  a  man  may  be  expected  to  do  while 
^Kwearing  one  of  these  helmets. 

t 


VIEW  resci;e  corps  at  work. 

One-half  of  the  large  building  in  which 
is  rescue  room  is  located  is  used  as  an  audi- 


torium where  several  hundred  miners  and 
operators  can  watch  the  rescue  drill  through 
large  glass  windows  separating  the  audi- 
torium from  the  Ras-filled  chamber.  Al- 
though there  has  been  but  little  opportunity 
u>  far  for  rlic  rescue  corps  to  demonstrate  its 
efficiency  at  the  mines  in  actual  resaie  of 
miners,  still  it  has  done  some'  gooti  work, 
am!  has  extinguished  dangenms  mine  fires  in 
a  number  oi  cases,  duubrles  in  this  war  pre- 
venting serious  mine  disasters.  More  than 
once  the  helmetcd  men.  while  fighting  a  mine 
fire,  succeeded  in  bringing  an  iincnreicious 
man  to  a  place  of  safet>-.  where  he  was  given 
oxygen  treatment  and  recovered  his  sense* 
in  a  short  time. 

Survey  officials  state  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  provide  res- 
cue corps  for  mine  disasters.  TIic  Pitts- 
burg corps  was  organized  with  the  idea  of 
rncourapng  the  mine  rjwners  and  the  min- 
ers themselves  to  form  such  organizations,  fn- 
vitatlons  have  been  [ssue<l  to  operators 
throughout  the  countr\-  to  send  picked  men 
to  the  exprrifrent  station  where  thev  may 
watch  the  Cjovcrnment  rescuers  at  work  and 
later  go  through   the  same  training  them- 
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selves,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  the  nec- 
tssar\-  confidence  in  the  use  of  the  oxj'gen 
helmets.  Already  a  number  of  the  large 
mining  companies  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  invitation  and  are  organizing  rescue 
corps  at  their  mines,  fully  equipped  with  this 
life-saving  apparatus. 

With  the  machincr>'  at  the  Pittsburg 
sration  in  good  operation  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a  formal  opening  of  the  plant,  and 
invitations  were  issuc<i  to  miners  and  mine 
operators,  various  members  of  Congress,  and 
others  interested,  to  be  present  and  witness 
practical  tests.  This  formal  opening  of  the 
station  in  December  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  largely  attended,  and  convinc- 
ing demonstrations  were  given  nf  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  mine-disaster  investigations 
and  rescue  work. 

KESCt'E  STATIONS  FOR  ALL  PRINCIPAL  COAL 

FIELDS. 

Having  got  this  rescue  work  well  under 
way  at  the  central  station,  the  Geological 
Survey  is  now  about  to  extend  its  operations 
to  all  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the  country 
and  establish  branch  stations.  Here  glass- 
fronted  rooms  will  be  fitted  up  to  resemble 
coal-mine  conditions  following  an  explosion, 
into  which  gas  can  be  introduced,  where  the 
miners  and  mine  bosses  of  the  locality  can 
be  trained  in  rescue  work.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  mining  engineers  assigned 
to  these  branch  stations  will  be  available,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  to  go  to  the  scene  of  any 
actual  disaster  occurring  in  their  territory, 
in  company  with  their  rescue  experts  equipped 
with  the  oxygen  helmets.  It  is  not.  however, 
as  staled,  the  main  purpose  of  the  Survcj'  to 
maintain  sufficient  rescue  corps  to  cover  the 
entire  countrj-.  but  rather  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  mine  owners  in  furnishing  men 
who  can  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  rescue 
apparatus  until  such  time  as  all  the  prin- 
cipal mine  owners  shall  liavc  thoroughly 
equipped  rescue  crews  at  their  own  mines. 
The  first  of  these  substations  has  already 
been  opened  at  Urbana,  111. 

COVERXMEXT     VIGOROUSLY      ATTACK.1JJC 
PROBLEM. 

Another  feature  of  the  experiments  is  the 
testing  of  the  different  "safety"  lamps 
under  varying  conditions  nf  gas  and  coal 
dust.  Foreign  countries  have  stringent  regu- 
lations with  reference  to  the  use  of  lamps  in 
mines.    For  the  testing  of  lamps  a  machine 


has  been  built  mcHlclrfl  aftrr  one  in  melj 
the  Belgian  Guvernmcnr.  which  has  o* 
iributed  largely  to  the  saiet>-  of  miniofii 
that  countr)'. 

Kvcr>thing  considered,  great  progTf«  '• 
being  made  in  determining  the  causes  of  miii 
disasters  and  providinf;  for  future  pre\'ttiti(B 
The  sentiment  of  the  country-  has  fordhh 
expressed  itself  that  the  record  of  the  past  ir 
mine  mortalities  must  be  cut  down,  inJ  At 
Government  is  showing  the  way  step  by  tap 
and  pointing  out  how  mining  can  be  naif 
safer  to  human  life  and  less  ^\'asteful  ifl  <w^ 
put.  The  Geological  Survej*  experts  hait 
planned,  devised,  and  worked  to  bring  aSoot 
an  improved  condition  in  record  rime.  TW 
best  engineers  in  the  countn,-  have  been  op- 
ployed  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  problem,  and  State  authorities  and  pri- 
vate operators  have  heartily  co-operated.  .^ 
the  present  time  the  Pittsburg  station  is  run- 
ning twenr>'-(our  hours  a  day,  with  thrw 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  while  the  supfi 
vising  experts  are  working  as  many  hour* 
of  the  day  as  they  can  stay  awake. 

PROBABLE   ORCANIZATIOX    OF    NETV    BUREAU 

In  connection  with  the  first  appropriation 
for  mine-disaster  investigations,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  mines  was  propoied; 
but  pending  this  action  bj*  Congress  it  was 
determined  to  attack  tlie  prnhlem  in  the 
Tcchnidogic  branch  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, which  was  already  doing  some  work 
along  these  lines.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Appropriations  Comntittee  of  the  Hoiue 
of  Representatives,  in  February,  to  cut  down 
the  appropriation  for  tin's  work;  but  when 
the  item  came  before  the  House  itself,  the 
amount  was.  immediarcly  increased  to  the 
same  figure  as  the  itu'tial  appropriation  of  last 
year,  namely  $150,000,  for  tlie  vigorous  con- 
tinuation of  the  work.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  a  Bureau  of  Mining  Technolog)' 
will  very  sotin  be  created  by  Congress,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary*  of  the  Interior 
and  to  which  the  technologic  work  of  the 
Sur\ey  will  be  transferred.  This  bureau 
will  undertake  uU  technologic  work  of  thi» 
character,  following  up  or  supplementing  the 
more  purely  geologic  work  of  the  Survej', 
such  as  the  sttidy  of  mining  geologj*,'  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  deposits  and  protluctinn  of 
metals  and  minerals,  the  new  bureau  co- 
operating with  the  Surrey  in  the  more 
strictly  economic  phases  of  their  exploitation 
for  human  use. 


A  NATION  OF  LITTLE  SAVERS. 


BY    CHARLES    F.    SPEARE. 
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.,    TF  you  were  a  Frenchman  with  a  very  small 
(,  surplus  to  invest;  if,  even,   that  surplus 

■j  were  but  a  modest  franc,  you  might  become 
the  holder  of  a  French  Government  bond. 
.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  French 
subject  is  taught  to  save  and  to  turn  his 
earnings  into  safe  income-producing  account. 
The  state  pays  a  premium  on  thrift.  It  re- 
wards its  school  children  for  various  good 
performances  with  a  tiny  bank  deposit  which, 
invariably,  will  have  grown  into  goodly  size 
when  the  recipient  has  reached  maturity. 
Having  nursed  its  people  through  the  early 
stages  of  economy  it  directs  their  steps  in  the 
choice  of  investments,  and  even  assumes  pa- 
ternal power  in  arbitrarily  transforming  the 
savings  bank  account  into  government  bonds, 
or  rentes.  Thrift  is  a  national  character- 
istic. France  is  a  nation  of  little  savers,  of 
little  incomes,  and  of  little  farms.  Collec- 
tively, these  exercise  a  tremendous  power  on 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  holder  of  the 
one  or  two-franc  bond  and  the  possessor  of 
the  bank  account,  so  small  that  bankers  of 
other  countries  would  scorn  it,  have  built  up 
a  monetary  power  that  commands  the  respect 
of  the  world,  and,  indeed,  regulates  the 
finances  and  politics  of  much  more  presump- 
tious  nations. 

Bonds  of  states  and  governments,  of  rail- 
roads with  a  government  guarantee,  bonds 
of  cities  and  towns,  of  mortgage  companies, 
are  the  Frenchman's  choice.  His  portfolio 
contains  the  most  varied  collection  of  gov- 
ernment securities  imaginable.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that,  in  Paris,  cowpons  are  cut  from  the 
bonds  of  nearly  every  government  under  the 
sun.  Too  often  the  Frenchman  gambles 
and  loses  in  mining  shares.  He  will  have 
none  of  his  owp  country's  industrial  issues. 
Something  over  two  years  ago,  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  I  exploited  the  fact 
that  France  had  captured  from  Great  Brit- 
ain the  title  of  "  world's  banker,"  and  that 
it  was  to  Paris  instead  of  to  London  that 
the  borrower  turned  his  steps.  The  shock 
of  this  statement  to  British  pride  was  con- 
siderable. It  was  controverted.  After  the 
1907  panic  English  bankers  pointed  to  the 
manner  with  which  the  Bank  of  England 
had  guided  the  nations  through  the  monetary 


crisis.  By  advancing  its  discount  rate  to  7 
per  cent.,  gold  was  automatically  brought  to 
it  frqm  all  corners  of  Europe.  With  this 
gold,  debtors,  whether  individbals,  corpora- 
tions, or  governments,  were  satisfied.  But 
France  and  the  Bank  of  France  stood  in  the 
background,  and  really  supplied  most  of  the 
yellow  metal  so  that,  when  these  debtors  be- 
gan to  liquidate,  they  found  .that  France  and 
the  Bank  of  France  were,  in  most  cases,  their 
creditor. 

To-day  France,  even  more  than  in  1906, 
is  the  world's  banker.  Her  inexhaustible 
supply  of  funds  waiting  for  investment  is 
the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  all  foreign  bank- 
ers. Wars  come  and  go,  acute  political 
crises  follow  fast  after  each  other  in  mer- 
curial Continental  Europe,  and  panics  flat- 
ten industry  and  draw  sharp  cleavage  be- 
tween creditor  and  debtor.  Through  all 
these  changes  and  chances  the  great  middle, 
class  of  France  continues  to  save  enough 
from  its  income  to  finance  countries  with 
much  greater  industrial  wealth  and  to  fill 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  over-, 
flowing  with  gold.  The  shores  of  France 
are  laved  with  a  golden  flood  that  never 
seems  to  ebb.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in 
a  nation  that  so  carefully  trains  its  people  to 
save  and  splits  up  its  government  debt  cer- 
tificates into  pieces  of  one,  two,  and  three 
francs  {20  to  60  cents)  ;  of  whose  lOjCXX),- 
000  electors  nine-tenths  are  investors,  and 
where,  of  12,500,000  savings  bank  depos- 
itors, over  50  per  cent,  have  less  than  $4  to 
their  credit  in  bank. 

Week  after  week,  until  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, the  financial  columns  of  the  daily  press 
contained  this  statement:  "Paris  secured 
all  the  gold  offered  in  the  London  market 
to-day."  So  it  happens  that,  in  the  past 
year,  the  Bank  of  France  has  increased  its 
gold  holdings  nearly  $170,000,000.  The 
actual  amount  held  in  the  middle  of 
January  w-as  $715,000,000,  which  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  gold  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  has  never  been  approached 
by  a  trading  institution.  For  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  France 
is  a  dynamic  force  in  the  commercial  life 
of   the   nation    maintaining   it.      Napoleon, 
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under  whose  regime  it  wns  finmLicil,  en- 
joined liis  finance  minister  and  the  i^uvernors 
and  regents  uf  rhe  bank  to  make  its  prime 
object  the  ilisanintins.  at  :i  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, of  the  LTcdit  obligations  of  all  French 
commeroial  houses.  Consctjuently,  we  see 
the  petty  borrower  of  five  francs  receiving 
as  much  consideration  at  the  Bank  of  Kraitcc 
as  the  applicant  for  millions,  and  iind  that, 
in  1906,  no  less  than  232,000  bilU  for 
amounts  under  10  francs  ($2)  were  dis- 
counted and  carried  in  the  domestic  port- 
folio of  the  richest  bank  in  the  world- 

Nearly  ever>'  nation  imder  the  sun  is  to- 
day paying  (jolden  Tribute  to  France.  She 
has  an  army  of.  creditors,  but  no  debtors. 
About  luo  score  governments  have  to  remit 
interest-money  to  her.  The  interest  and 
dividends  on  the  capital  of  her  small  invest- 
ors represent  earning*  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  road  to  Paris  becomes,  there- 
fore, the  route  of  least  resistance  for  the 
floating  gold  supplies.  Paris  is  absorbing 
into  her  banks  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
metal  freshly  taken  from  the  mines.  So  uni- 
formly favorable  is  the  international  credit 
balance  to  France  that,  since  i8yi,  about 
one-fifth  of  all  of  the  gold  mined  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Republic.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  panic  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
chief  banks  of  the  world  increased  $400,- 
000.000.  This  actually  equals  the  twelve 
months'  production  of  new  metal.  Of  this 
gold  the  Bank  of  France  secured  $ioo,0(X),- 
000:  Bank  of  Germany,  $75,000,000;  as- 
sociated banks  of  New  York,  $ioo,fXK>,ooo; 
Bank  of  Russia,  $55,000.000 :  Bank  of 
Italy,  $50,000,000:  the  Bank  of  Austria- 
Hungarj-.  $17,000,000,  and  the  Bank  of 
England   about    $9,000,000.      The   $1,250,- 

>.0oo  gold  held  by  France  and  Russia  is 
greater  than  the  combined  holdings  of  the 
banks  of  other  nations.  In  ten  years  gold 
in  the  Bank  of  France  has  increased  $.?oo,- 
000,000,  while  the  Bank  of  England  has 
been  gaining  less  than  $20,000,000. 

Prince  Von  Billow,  the  German  Chancel- 
lor, recently  gave  his  people  the  example  of 
French  thrift  and  industry  to  study.  This 
was  afier  the  influence  of  French  gold  had 
impressed  itself  on  Gorman  diplomats,  and 
quieted  their  war  talk.  France  re<-overcd  in 
lour  years  from  the  hillion-dollar  indemnity 
of  1870,  a  burden  imposed  on  a  devastated 
land.  Great  Britain  has  just  recently  shaken 
off  the  debt  of  a  far  less  serious  war  in  South 


Africa,  wage<[  nearly  a  decade  ago.  Thi: 
year,  with  French  exports  cut  50  per  cen, 
by  the  empty  purses  of  foreigners  who  usual 
Jy  buy  the  products  of  that  countr>',  France 
has  saved  enough  to  finance  nearly  all  of  her 
European  neighbors. 

Why  is  l-Vance  ania.ssing  this  enormous 
fund  of  gold?  Is  she  preparing  for 'war  or 
\»arding  it  off?  We  know  now  that  her 
control  over  the  money  markets  of  Europe 
quickly  brought  harmony  out  of  discord  at 
the  Algeciras  conference  in  1906,  when  oner 
it  threatened  to  be  exercised.  For  niany  per- 
sons her  gold  supply  is  an  index  of  Kuropean 
political  sentiment.  The  fact  should  .not' be 
overlooked  that  it  is  also,  and  now  especial- 
ly, a  very  good  barometer  of  trade  through- 
out the  world.  All  of  France's  corotnr rctal 
creditors  have  been  paying  off  their  ioans 
because  they  could  not  employ  the  monej- 
loaned  them.  So  capital  has  gone  home. 
France  has.  further,  peremptorily  called  back 
funds  loaned  abroad.  The  gold  holdings  un* 
doubtedly  do  represent,  in  a  degree,  fear  that 
the  seething  pot  in  the  Near  Fast  may  some 
day  boil  over.  The  Russian  loan  accounts 
for  a  fair  portion  ni  the  increase.  In  rhe 
last  analysis,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  gold  rhar  France  obtains  comes  to 
her  by  right  as  supreme  international  creditor. 
The  extent  to  which  France  has  been 
carrying  the  idea  of  protecting  her  gold  and 
keeping  it  at  home  once  it  gets  there  is  shown 
in  the  high  ratio  bet^vcen  the  metallic  hold- 
ings of  her  national  bank  and  circulating 
notes.  These  notes  arc  covered  by  gold  Hi 
the  ainijunt  of  70  per  cent.  If  we  add  to 
this  silver  the  Bank  of  France  note  is  secured 
by  a  metallic  rcser\'e  equal  to  87  per  cent. 
This  is  an  astonishing  situation. 

One  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  a  nation 
that  has  so  much  idle  gold  suggests  stagna- 
tion. Capital  ought  always  to  be  earriing 
sometliing.  In  order  to  enlarge,  the  supply 
of  it  funds  have  been  recalled  from  lucrati 
foreign  channels  and  relnaned  at  lower  ra.„ 
of  interest  where  they  could  be  instantly  se- 
cured. France  probably  deserves  the  charge 
of  living  within  herself  too  much.  She  is 
trying  to  consume  only  what  she  produces 
and  to  economize  to  the  last  franc.  What- 
evei  her  policies  she  commands  to-d.-iy.  bf 
exacting  industry  and  thrift,  the  liquid  su, 
ply  of  capital  in  Europe,  and  will  always 
be  the  best  able  to  help  thai  government 
which  is  in  financial  distress. 
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THE  EMMANUEL  MOVEMENT. 

BY   LYMAN    P.    POWELL. 

(Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northampton,    Mass.;  author  of  "The  Emmanuel  Movement 

in  a  New  England  Town,") 


T  N  the  development  of  great  religious  move- 
ments achievement  has  usually  preceded 
definition,  classification,  and  terminology. 
Luther  crossed  swords  with  Eck  before  he 
could  foresee  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Jonathan  Edwards  heralded  the  Great 
Awakening  before  ever  he  left  Northampton 
to  write  elsewhere  the  classic  of  predestina- 
tion. And  Moody  brought  two  countries  to 
their  knees  in  godly  penitence  years  before 
William  James  and  Starbuck,  Coe  and 
George  Jackson  supplied  modem  evangelism 
with  the  watchwords  of  the  new  psychology. 

The  Emmanuel  movement  has  reversed 
an  age-long  process.  Not  three  years  old,  it 
is  already  clearly  defined  in  the  public  mind. 
It  has  already  found  its  proper  place  some- 
where in  that  hazy  middle  ground  which  re- 
ligion and  medicine  are  inevitably  forced  to 
share  between  them.  It  is  adequately  fur- 
nished with  a  psychological  terminology  as 
scientific  as  either  religion  or  medicine. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  problems  of  adjust- 
ment and  of  adaptation  still  to  be  worked 
out  in  order  to  meet  the  varying  conditions 
of  one  locality  or  another.  But  no  well- 
informed  and  unbiased  student  of  the  Em- 
manuel movement  is  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
position  this  work  is  in  general  to  occupy 
among  the  agencies  fast  multiplying  in  these 
days  to  make  religion  more  practical  and 
medicine  more  useful  and  to  bring  about 
that  "  team  work  "  between  the  minister  and 
doctor  which  Dr.  Cabot  is  habitually  em- 
phasizing in  connection  with  this  subject. 

THE   EMMANUEL  IDEA. 

The  Emmanuel  idea  is  simplicity  itself. 
If  not  all  physicians  agree  with  Dr.  Frank 
Billings  that  "  drugs,  with  the  exception  of 
quinine  and  mercury,  are  valueless  as  cures," 
few  will  be  found  to  disagree  with  Dr.  John 
H.  Musser  that  "  as  the  present  compares 
with  twenty  years  ago,  one  can  see  less  and 
less  of  the  use  of  drugs."  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  is  sure  that  drugs  are  in  the  main  to 
"  be  replaced  by  simple  living,  suitable  diet, 
plenty  of  sun,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air."    But 


men  like  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  are  pointing 
out  in  steadily  increasing  numbers  that  be- 
sides all  these  aids  to  health  there  is,  espe- 
cially in  nervous  ailments,  large  room  for 
psychical  treatment. 

It  is  now  a  fact  self-evident  that  where 
nerves  have  been  put  to  strain  by  worry,  fear, 
or  other  untoward  mental  states,  the  removal 
of  the  cause  relieves  the  strain  itself  and  the 
nerves  are  likely  to  regain  their  tone  again. 
Believing  that  it  is  the  special  province  of 
religion  to  deal  with  the  troubled  mind  and 
the  restless  soul,  the  Emmanuel  worker  in 
the  spirit  of  the  healing  Christ  would  make 
his  contribution,  always  with  the  doctor's 
approval  and  even  under  his  direction  if  he 
will,  to  the  improvement  of  the  mental  and 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  nerve-worn. 

ITS    OBVIOUS    LIMITATIONS. 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  Emmanuel 
treatment  may  have  place  in  improving  the 
mental  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  those 
afflicted  with  troubles  far  more  serious  than 
the  nerves  induce,  the  originator  of  the  move- 
ment has  from  the  first  assumed  an  attitude 
of  extreme  conservatism.  Accepting  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell's  dictum  that  "  there  is  no 
scientific  record  of  any  case  of  organic  dis- 
ease having  been  cured  by  any  form  of  in- 
fluence exerted  through  the  mind  "  rather 
than  the  judgment  of  the  English  medical 
writer  who  has  recently  remarked  that  "  faith 
and  other  unorthodox  methods  of  treatment 
are  not  necessarily  limited  to  so-called  func- 
tional diseases,"  only  those  cases  have  been 
accepted  for  treatment  which  the  doctors 
after  careful  diagnosis  have  pronounced 
purely  nervous  in  their  character. 

Bright's  disease  and  typhoid  fever,  tuber- 
culosis and  hydrophobia,  pneumonia,  and  in- 
sanity find  no  welcome  and  no  message  in 
the  Emmanuel  clinic.  The  Emmanuel 
worker  is  well  content  if  he  can  help  to  any 
extent  whatever  those  who  suffer  from 
neurasthenia  and  psychasthenia  and  their 
unhappy  brood  of  insomnia,  nervous  dyspep- 
sia, neuralgia,  hysttria,  hypochondria,  mor- 
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bid  fears,  fixed  ideas,  suicidal  tendencies,  and 
certain  bad  habits  like  alcoholism,  which  in 
one  way  or  another  are  aSected  by  the  nerv- 
ous system  or  else  af!ect  it  to  its  serious  hurt. 
And  the  spiritual  help  is  given  contempo- 
raneously with  a  definite  medical  and  phys- 
ical regime. 

THE  ERtMANUEL  METHOD. 

The  method  is  as  simple  as  the  idea.  It 
includes,  especially  in  Bosron,  both  social  up- 
lift and  individwal  instruction.  Tlierc  is 
a  class  meeting  every  Wednesday  evening 
in  Emmanuel  Church,  which  is  sometimes 
completely  filled,  to  worship  and  to  listen  to 
a  helpful  address  on  some  subject  of  every- 
day importance,  like  worry,  fear,  sorrow,  or 
unrest.  As  the  months  have  slipped  away, 
this  service  has  more  and  more  become  a 
clearing  house  for  the  restless,  the  distressed, 
the  tempted,  and  the  morbid.  Though  the 
social  influence  of  sudi  a  service  >s  usually 
preventive,  in  the  forget  fulness  of  self  in 
such  a  service  minor  neuroses,  like  neuralgia 
and  insomnia,  have  sometimes  disappeared. 

To  comparatively  few,  in  view  of  the  in- 
exorable fact  that  the  Emmanuel  movement 
is  but  one  of  many  interests  of  the  minister 
in  a  parisli  as  large  and  influential  as  Em- 
manuel Parish  is  in  Boston,  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  give  individual  trejitmeni.  No  ap- 
plicant has  been  received  save  after  the  diag- 
nosis and  expressed  approval  of  a  regular 
physician,  and  in  recent  montlis  the  patient 
has  been  required  besides  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  physinan  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  treatment  has  been  given. 

Perhaps  the  word  treatment  smacks  too 
much  of  scientific  meilicine.  While  all 
psydiical  agencies  approved  by  American  and 
European  experience  have  been  regarded  as 
legitimate  in  special  instances,  the  treatment 
has  usually  consisted  simply  of  frank  discus- 
sion, specific  direction,  mental  quieting,  and 
general  oversight  of  the  inner  life  till  such 
time  as  through  the  reorganization  of  the 
spirit,  the  rc-energizing  of  the  will,  and  the 
rc-cducation  of  the  impulses  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer has  gained,  or  regained,  perfect  self- 
cwttrol. 

The  purpose  first  and  last  is  not  so  much 
to  help  the  patient  as  to  teach  the  patient 
how  to  help  himself.  To  this  end  the  pa- 
tient's continuous  co-operation  ts  required, 
and  congenial  work  of  one  sort  or  another 
is  earnestly  advised  with  returning  health. 
Though  systematic  suggestion  is  frequently 
required  to  dislodge  specific  symptoms  and 


unwholesome  thoughts,  the  trcatme 
variably  spiritual.  The  clinic  is  in  a| 
sense  the  minister  preaching  to  a 
tion  of  one  at  the  moment  of  supi 
gcstibility,  and  the  physical  itnprox 
usually  "  a  cuual  by-product,"  asi 
called  it  elsewhere,  of  a  wider  mt 
look  and  a  deeper  spiritual  screnity.l 

ORIGINATORS   OF   THE    MOVtMl 

The  rise  of  this  movement  SC' 
providential.  'J"he  discoveries  of 
psychology,  the  craving  in  our  til 
religious  rcalitj',  and  the  revolt  agai'r 
rialism  in  philosophy  and  in  mcdicaJ 
all  these  forces  have  contributed  1 
about  the  Emmanuel  movement,  thtf 
of  which,  as  everybody  kn*i\vs,  are  C 
ce>ler  and  Dr.  McComb. 

Horn  in  ,\tassilon,  Ohio,  in  I, 
Reverend  Elwood  Worcester.  Vh.iy. 
was  graduated  at  the  age  of  t 
from  Columbia  College,  one  year  1 
the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
years  later,  in  1890.  from  the  Univ. 
I^ipzig  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
cum  laude.  He  was  fortunate  tn  be  | 
zig  while  the  two  Drlitsrclics  were  1 
brightest  stars  in  the  Hebrew  firmani< 
Wundt  was  still  busy  in  the  recooi 
of  psychology. 

From  them  he  learned  mu<+». 
Ciamaltel  was  that  profound  thinter, 
Thcodor  Fcchner,  whose  influence 
the  writings  of  Ebhinghaus,  Pauisc 
bius,  and  Professor  James  is  still  w 
and  of  whom  in  his  latest  book, 
ing  Word,"  Dr.  Worcester  remarks 
effect  of  his  personality  and  of  his 
marked  a  turning  point  in  my  life, 
influence  has  deepened  with  the  pa<isin 
.  .  .  It  is  doubtful  if  Europe  dui 
century  of  its  greatest  philosophical 
produced  a  prnfounder  cr  a  more 
religious  thinker." 

When  Dr.  AVorcester  returned  10 
tivc  land  he  brought  with  Jiini  the 
Euro(u*  had  to  give  in  theology,  ps' 
and  philosophy,  and   in  the  almost 
years  which   have  since   intervened 
added  to  wide-ranging  knowledge  va 
ripening  rxperiences.     For  s;e\'eral 
was  professor  of  philosophy  and  diai 
I>ehigh   University.     From   1896  to 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
delphia,  he  pre.irhed  to  a  highly  intel 
congregation.    For  five  years  past  he  ha 
rector  of  that  well-known  church  in 
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whose  name  has  happily  suggested  the  ve- 
raciously  descriptive  title  of  the  movement 
which  he  has  originated. 

These  Boston  years  of  his  have  been  the 
supreme  years  of  Dr.  Worcester's  great  ac- 
tivity. They  have  marked  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  his  ideas  both  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, and  in  the  following  words  it  shines 
forth  in  all  clearness: 

For  the  past  generations  men  have  been  grop- 
ing for  a  theology  which  should  approach  the 
old  mysteries  God,  evil,  the  soul,  and  immortal- 
ity from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  scientific 
and  philosophic  thought.  The  old  static  aspect 
of  the  universe  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
dynamic.  The  old  transcendent  conception  of 
God  has  yielded  to  the  immanent.  The  thought 
of  God  as  mere  ruler  and  judge  is  no  longer 
sufficient  for  men's  religious  needs.  Science 
has  discovered  God  at  work,  and  religion  also 
craves  a  spiritual  and  active  Deity  who  works 
through  laws  and  through  us. 

Some  men  of  high  emprise  and  keen  orig- 
inality have  been  content  to  put  their  yearn- 
ings and  their  aspirations  into  books  and  ser- 
mons. Dr.  Worcester  is  of  different  mold. 
He  would  also  reduce  to  terms  of  human 
service  what  he  counts  worth  while  in 
thought.  Four  years  ago  he  established  the 
Emmanuel  class  for  the  home  treatment  of 
consumptives  which  now  has  to  its  credit  such 
a  large  percentage  of  cures  that  the  latest 
session  of  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Congress  voted  it  a  gold  medal  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Osier,  who  has  introduced  the  method 
into  England  and  Ireland,  says  of  it:  "I 
Jcnow  of  no  more  encouraging  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  disease  than  this  practical 
experiment." 

When  in  the  autumn  of  1906  Dr.  Wor- 
cester tentatively  started  a  class  for  the  heal- 
ing of  those  suffering  from  nervous  troubles 
by  suggestion  re-enforced  by  faith,  he  chanced 
to  have  at  hand  in  an  associate  minister  a 
friend  whose  preparation  had,  like  his,  been 
most  unusual  for  the  work. 

Bom  in  Ireland,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
McComb,  A.M.,  D.D.,  was  graduated  from 
Oxford,  made  a  D.D.  by  Glasgow,  studied 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  theology  at  Ber- 
lin, served  for  a  while  as  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  at  Queen's  University  in 
Canada,  and  made  a  name  for  himself  on 
either  side  the  ocean  first  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  then  in  the  Episcopal  pulpit.  No  two 
preachers,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  English- 
^>eaking  world  needed  each  other  more  than 
did  Drs.  Worcester  and  McComb  in  the 
autumn  of  1906.  They  are  men  of  diverse 
types.     Each  has  strongly  marked  peculiari- 


ties of  his  own,  and  each  supplies  what  is 
lacking  in  the  other.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  Emmanuel  movement  they  have 
worked .  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship 
and  unanimity. 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORK. 

A  movement  inaugurated  in  such  circum- 
stances naturally  attracted  from  the  outset 
much  attention.  The  sick  and  sad  who,  as 
many  doctors  now  admit,  have  had  for  many 
a  day  to  walk  "  through  dry  places,  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none,"  from  the  first  all  but 
overwhelmed  the  new  Emmanuel  workers 
with  their  heart-breaking  cry  of  "  Save,  or 
we  perish."  Men  of  distinctly  modern  train- 
ing, who  had  been  indifferent  or  contemp- 
tuous toward  the  clamorous  cults  of  recent 
years,  turned  instinctively  toward  the  first 
religious  movement  of  their  time  to  make  ap- 
peal to  academic  minds.  Preachers  to  whom 
the  phrases  of  conventional  theology  have 
long  since  lost  allurement  gave  immediate 
heed  to  claims  couched  in  the  language  of  the 
philosophy  of  idealism  and  of  the  new  psy- 
chology. And  the  Emmanuel  movement  at 
once  became  the  evangelism  of  the  cultivated. 

Faddists,  convinced  that  what  could  in- 
disputably do  much  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
everything,  hurried  in  vast  numbers  to  Em- 
manuel Church,  only  to  find  themselves  to 
their  discomfiture  and  disappointment  in  an 
atmosphere  as  scientific  as  it  is  religious,  and 
sometimes  went  away  as  quickly  as  they  came 
to  seek  elsewhere  that  sliort  cut  which  has 
never  yet  been  found  to  health  of  soul  or 
mind  or  body.  Men  whose  training  has  been 
more  theological  than  philosophical  or  more 
philosophical  than  psychological,  have  viewed 
the  movement  with  suspicion  and  sometiAies 
impelled  by  a  priori  reasons  or  by  second- 
hand information  have  altogether  missed  its 
larger  implications  and  condemned  it  with- 
out proper  hearing.  The  ultra-conservative 
and  the  phlegmatic  who  are  apt  to  deny  that 
"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties  "  have  nat- 
urally had  no  interest  in  this  latest  effort 
made  by  men  who  hold  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  Christian  Church  to  redis- 
tribute the  emphasis  in  religion  to  ends  prag- 
matic and  humanitarian. 

In  spite  of  the  misapprehension  which  was 
to  be  expected  and  of  the  criticism  which  has 
sometimes  been  of  service,  the  movement  has 
with  every  passing  month  gained  new  mo- 
mentum. Three  years  ago  there  was  no 
Emmanuel  worker  in  the  world.  Now  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  but  the  idea  has 
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foiimt  lodgment  in  it,  and  the  workers  stead- 
ily arc  multiplying  everywhere. 

While  the  Boston  movement  was  still 
vounKt  work  was  begun  at  Northampton, 
Brooklyn,  and  Detroit.  Within  a  year,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Rochester.  Columbus,  Cleve- 
land, and  other  places  have  been  added  to  the 
list.  The  Bishop  of  Connecticut  has  advuicd 
his  clergy  to  make  use  of  the  idea,  especially 
in  their  minrstrations  to  the  sick,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Calitornia.  following  a  recent  visit 
Dr.  Worcester  paid  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
formally  established  the  work  in  his  diocese 
and  placed  at  its  liead  the  Reverend  Albert 
Shields,  one  of  Dr.  Worcester's  most  succc<s- 
ful  Boston  helpers. 

Ti\e  interest  abroad  Is  almast  as  intense  as 
here.  The  work  is  already  in  operation  in 
South  Africa  and  Australia.  A  class  of  500, 
Dr.  Worcester  reports,  is  studying  tlie  gen- 
eral subject  in  Tokio,  Japan.  The  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  received  appreciable 
impulse  when  Dr.  McComh  sp<;kc  last  sum- 
mer on  it  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  and 
before  various  other  bodies,  and  there  is  now 
in  active  operation  in  England  a  "  Church 
and  Medical  Union,"  which  has  the  hearty 
approval  of  many  of  the  foremost  preachers 
and  physicians  in  the  kingdom. 

THE  INDIRECT  INFLUENCE. 

To  those  attractetWiy  the  purely  scientific 
aspects  of  tlie  Lmmanuel  movement  nothing 
probably  is  of  more  significance  than  the  de- 
velopment of  interest,  since  the  work  was 
started,  in  the  entire  field  of  psychotherapy. 
No  organizations  have  been  more  insistent 
on  addresses  from  Dr.  Worcester  and  other 
Enyinaniiel  workers  than  universities  and  col- 
leges. Professors  and  students  have  been 
among  the  most  frequent  applicants  for  Em- 
manuel treatment,  and  men  who  have  long 
thought  it  ill  form  to  be  spiritually  minded 
have  found  substantial  basis  fur  a  working 
faith  in  the  Emmanuel  idea. 

Universities  and  colleges,  both  in  their 
medical  schools  and  in  their  psychological  de- 
partments, arc  making  haste  to  establish  lec- 
tureships and  other  foundations  in  psycho- 
therapy. Cornell  has  now  a  ps^xhoihrrapcu- 
tic  clinic  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Beatrice 
Hinkle.  Har\'ard  has  this  past  winter  been 
giving  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  the 
theme.  At  Yale  both  the  medical  and  theo- 
logical students  now  have  a  chance  to  receive 
definite  instruction  in  the  subject.  Tufts 
College  has  a  well -organized  department. 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Clark,  and  Johns 


Hopkins  are  preparing  to  give  much  im- 
tion  to  ps>Thotherapy.  Xhe  subject  istnir 
discussed  at  the  American  Church  Conjrw 
held  in  Boston,  May  11-14.  And  a  raa^tlll^ 
course  of  study  apjKrarinE  in  a  maguinr» 
titled  Psychotherapy  has  been  esrablisheil  ai- 
der the  Trained  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  ft 
Parker,  some  time  of  the  Atlantic  and  thf 
IVorlits  Work,  to  offer  definite  insimctiooM 
groups  outside  as  well  as  inside  tinivervn 
walls,  in  "  sound  psychology,  sound  mcdio«.  I 
and  sound  religion." 

A   FEW  STATISTICS. 

While  statistics  are  both  difHcuTr  to  cot- 
Icct  and  to  estimate  aright  where  nerves  vt 
involved,  almost  from  the  first  carefitl  ret- 
ords  have  been  kept  of  every  case  to  whiil 
systematic  treatment  has  been  given,  and  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  more  than  a  year  ago  it- 
portc<l  in  tlic  Outhtik  th.-it  a  con^idefibk 
percentage  of  the  cases  which  had  reccfwJ 
Emmanuel  treatment  in  Hrtston  during  » 
period  of  seven  months,  the  statistics  of  whidi 
he  had  studied,  had  been  benefited.  >lon 
recently  Dr.  Worcester  has  stated  that  dur- 
ing a  period  of  a  year  ending  apparendy  is 
the  summer  of  190S,  some  661  cases  ttWi 
been  treated  for  nervous  functional  dis>^■| 
ders,  not  to  mention  a  far  larger  number 
persons  who  came  to  Emmanuel  Church  dli^^ 
ing  that  time  from  all  parts  of  the  couiim 
seeking  godly  counsel  and  moral  uplih  * 
the  conduct  of  their  lives. 

In  the  year  igo8.  out  of  more  than  4O0 
who  came  to  the  Emmanuel  clinic  in  North- 
ampton, ninety-three,  of  whom  sixty-fuur 
were  suffering  from  nervous  functional  dis- 
orders, received  systematic  Ire.irmeni  untti 
the  following  results  thus  tabulated  in  im" 
recent  hook  on  "  The  Emmanuel  Movctnent 
in  a  New  England  Town  ": 
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And  in  otlicr  places  where  the  Emmanticl 
work  has  been  in  progress  a  careful  study 
the  available   statistics  would   probably    di 
clwe  about  the  same  results. 

The  idea  is  evryw'«cre  the  same.      It 
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I  adequately  described  in  the  official  handbook 

■  of  the  Movement,  "  Religion  and  Medicine." 

■  Without  charge,  without  detachment  from 
M  their  denominational   organization,    without 

II  any  break  with  scientific  medicine,  men  and 
II  women  suffering  from  nervous  ills  have  been 
I)  helped  by  spiritual  agencies  back  to  health 
^  again.     There  has  been  for  thousands  the . 
i  land  over  literal  fulfillment,  these  three  years  \ 
J   past,  of  Isaiah's  words  quoted  in  the  Gospels,  • 
J    "The    people    which    sat    in    darkness   saw 

great  light;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  re-, 
gion  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up."/ 

THE  SUPREME  QUESTION. 

After  three  years  the  time  has  come  to  ask 
the  penetrating  question,  "  What  in  the 
largest, sense  Is  the  Emmanuel  movement?  " 

None  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
work  regard  it  as  a  mere  healing  scheme.  If 
there  were  no  other  facts  in  evidence  statis- 
tics would  alone  suffice  to  make  its  larger 
implications  clear.  Those  actually  ill  re- 
sorting  to   Emmanuel   treatment   in   Boston 

■  have  been  in  the  small  minority.  For  every 
nervous  sufferer  who  has  come  to  me  for 
treatment  in  Northampton,  there  have  come 
seven  as  to  a  friend  for  counsel  or  for  comfort 
in  some  mental  stress,  some  moral  trouble,  or 
some  spiritual  exigency.*  And  I  doubt  not 
that  Emmanuel  workers  everywhere  are  hav- 
ing much  the  same  astonishing  experience. 

To  exaggerate  the  larger  import  of  the 
movement  would  be  difficult  indeed.  Those 
on  the  outside  who  are  unable  to  conceive  of 
it  as  more  than  a  device  for  curing  nervous 
people  without  the  help  of  drugs  are  about 
as  near  the  truth  as  those  to  whom  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  still  nothing  more  than 
drug  administration  in  spite  both  of  Dr. 
Barker's  word  that  in  the  minds  of  many 
drugs  are  now  "  almost  moribund  "  and  of 
the  informing  experience  of  the  Out-patient 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  which  in  five  years  reduced  the 
number  of  its  prescriptions  from  58,177  to 
43,674,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
number  of  its  excess  visits  from  30,691  to 
63,389.  While  it  may,  pechaps,  be  too  early 
to  predict,  some  of  us  who  have  been  longest 
in  the  work  and  have  had  experiences  most 
varied  are  inclined,  as  months  slip  by,  to  think 
more  definitely  of  the  movement  as  the  happy 
introduction  to  a  more  efficient  pastoral  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  pastor  will  come  as  close 

*  Mr.  PawPll  Ifi  imablp  to  aDBWpr  communications 
regarding  bif<  work  in  this  Held,  save  from  clergymen 
and  piiyslclanB. 


to  his  people  and  minister  as  intelligently  and 
as  scientifically  to  their  spiritual  needs  as  the 
doctor  comes  to  his  patients  and  prescribes 
for  the  ailments  of  their  bodies,  and  In  con- 
sequence will  contribute,  even  when  he  knows 
it  not,  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  body  as  well 
as  of  the  soul  and  mind.  For,  as  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker  has  truthfully  remarked,  both 
the  minister  and  doctor  are  to-day  discover- 
ing "  that  nothing,  finally,  can  take  the  place 
of  the  direct  human  touch." 

Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  the  Em- 
manuel idea  is  sure  to  be  of  steadily  increas- 
ing service  in  the  reinstatement  of  the  min- 
ister in  the  position  of  authority  which  he 
once  held  in  the  community.  His  position 
now  is  almost  everywhere  anomalous  where 
it  is  not  positively  difficult.  During  the 
thirty-six  years  which  ended  in  1906  the 
number  of  theological  students  increased  but 
137  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  medical  students  amounted  to  302  per 
cent.  While  the  minister's  authority  as  a 
spiritual  expert  has  gradually  waned  in  re- 
cent years,  the  authority  of  the  physician  has 
everywhere  waxed  greater  with  the  growth 
of  the  scientific  spirit.  In  Falstaff 's  day  there 
were  others  besides  the  roystering  old  knight 
who  never  cried  out  "  God,  God,  God!  "  till 
they  were  on  their  deathbed.  To-day  there 
are  countless  thousands  who  not  even  in 
their  dying  hour  babble  "  of  green  fields," 
and  the  minister  in  his  professional  capacity 
Is  no  more  welcome  by  their  sickbed  than  in 
their  drawing  room. 

The  Emmanuel  clinic  makes  the  minister 
a  spiritual  expert,  as  the  medical  clinic  makes 
the  doctor  a  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  the 
body's  ailments.  When  men  and  women 
bring  their  spiritual  and  moral  troubles  to 
the  minister  with  the  same  confidence  with 
which  they  bring  their  bodily  ills  to  the  phy- 
sician and  speak  as  frankly  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other,  the  minister  comes  to  such  an  un- 
derstanding of  moral  and  spiritual  pathology 
as  he  has  not  had  before.  And  when  to  the 
thousands  who  have  lately  found  help  in  the 
Emmanuel  treatment  for  many  troubles  in 
which  the  restless  spirit  or  unwholesome 
mind  has  reacted  unfavorably  on  the  body, 
there  are  added  in  the  future  countless  thou- 
sands who  can  truly  say  with  Jacob,  "  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  pre- 
served," the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  will 
come  unto  his  own  again  and  act  and  speak 
"  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes." 


AN   EMMANUEL  WORKER'S   RECORD   OF 

RESULTS.* 


npHK  foregoing  exposition  of  what  is 
kno\i*n  in  this  country  as  the  Em- 
manuel Movement  was  written  by  a  man 
who  had  not  only  made  a  study  of  the  reach- 
promulgated  from  Boston,  hiit  had  de- 
nted many  months  to  a  clinical  tt^x  of  those 
teachings.  The  Reverend  Lyman  P.  Powell, 
rector  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  was  one  of  the  first  clergymen 
outside  of  the  immediate  Kmmanuel  Church 
circle  to  become  interested  in  the  message  of 
Dr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  McComb.  In  the 
fall  of  1907,  about  a  year  after  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  movement  at  Boston.  Mr. 
Powell  opened  at  Northampton  an  Km- 
manuel clinic,  with  reg;iilar  weekly  hours, 
and  during  the  first  year  of  hi«  practice  he 
saw  in  this  clinic  4(x>  (liffcrcnt  people  and 
gave  s>-stcmatic  treatment  to  105.  A  tabula- 
tion of  tltc  results  appears  in  Mr.  Powcirs 
article,  on  page  580. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "  The  Art  of 
Natural  Sleep"  (Puinams),  published  last 
>Tar.  Mr.  PowcU  related  his  experience  in 
applying  to  cases  of  insomnia  the  principle 
of  suggestion.  'Ilie  broa<!er  scope  of  the 
Emmanuel  clinic  and  tlic  importance  of  the 
results  achieved  from  the  application  of  (he 
same  principle  and  similar  methods  to  a  wide 
range  of  nervous  disorders  seemed  to  call  for 
a  brief,  popular  statement  of  the  facts,  avail- 
able for  the  general  reader  who  is  interested 
in  learning  how  the  work  is  actually  con- 
ducted and  at  the  same  time  useful  to  the 
clerg\'man  and  physician  who  desire  to  put 
Emm.inuc!  merhods  in  practice.  To  that  end 
Mr.  Powell  has  written  "  The  Kmmanuel 
Movement  in  a  New  England  Town," — a 
book  which  admirably  supplements  "  Re- 
ligion and  Medicine,"  by  Drs.  Worcester 
and  McComb. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Powell's  article 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Renews, 
the  reader  will  be  interested  in  this  comment 
( from  page  38  of  his  book )  on  the  cases  with 
wliich  he  has  personally  dealt: 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  five  case*,  twenty- 
four,  mnsi  of  them  in  rerent  inomhf.  have  bn:n 
sent  me  by  physicians  of  ihcir  own  accord,  and 
it  15  rapidly  becouiing  difficult  for  me  to  accept 

*  TtiP  Kmm«nii"l  Slftri^mmt  lii  n  New  Rnelnnd 
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any  other  cases.  In  twent^'^eTit  eases  I  tae 
had.  besides  Ute  doctor's  diagnosis,  hii  co^ 
and  CD-opcration  at  every  sta^e,  and  not  iait 
queiuly  liie  demist,  the  octilist.  the  thoitl  ^ 
cialist,  (he  orthopedic  spL-cialist,  or  the  nen- 
ligist  has  made  an  iinporiant  contrtbatioo  to^ 
convalescence.  Special  treaiincm  for  mMOH 
DCCurrinK  as  a  syiiiptom  or  a  sequel  at  «■> 
other  ailment,  has  been  given  to  twcfilv-dtll 
nf  the  one  hundred  and  five,  not  to  nw:nTi>r  v 
least  fifty  more  who  have  in  one  interview  bn 
directed  to  the  art  of  natural  sleep.  The  ^ 
pruvcmcnl  in  blc^ing  has  been  in  almost  o«i 
instance  inimcdi;itoIy  cvidertt.  as  in  the  muprf* 
ous  instances  of  constipation  for  whidi  9ag^ 
tinn  rc-enforccc!  by  faith  srcms  to  lie  as  lart 
a  spccitic  as  quinine  is  for  malaria. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  rnipreswrf  h 
the  moderation  and  candor  U'ith  which  Mr 
Powell  presents  the  results  of  his  w«t 
'ITius,  in  his  summary  of  the  cases  tabulatnl 
in  his  book,  he  says: 

RcducinR  tlie  statistics  to  peTcentafa  't 
would  apitcar  that  about  ^4  per  cent,  have  bd 
".ipparenlly  cured,"  47  per  cent.  "  otucb 
proved."  13  per  cent.  "  slishtly  improved."  J 
IK.T  cent.  "  not  improved."  If  the  percentage  i" 
which  there  has  been  no  improvemcTit  seens 
t'niall.  io  smalt,  iti  fact,  as  to  appear  aloioii  is- 
visible  to  scit-niilic  medicine,  which  has  titlpl 
aiuiic  to  effect  any  clian){c  whatever  in 
the  nini'ty-lhrrc  cases  under  consitjcrati 
tJiould  be  remembered  that  before  I  un< 
the  treatment  of  any  cast?  1  require  not  mercb 
the  diagnosis  of  a  reputable  doctor,  hut  ^ 
trust  my  intuition  as  (o  whether  I  can  with  ffliy 
tcmpcr.-imcnt  and  training  wake  in  the  pMietit 
the  faith  without  which  I  can  do  nothing,  TTifft 
are  s>ome  cases  in  which,  thougti  the  prognusi* 
would  seem  favorable,  I  feet  at  the  lirsl  iuict- 
view  my  inabihty  ii^  help,  and  frankly  admit  the 
fact  In  two  of  the  three  cai^cs  in  which  I  hate 
discontinued  the  treatment.  I  have  done  so  fct- 
cansc  I  found  myself  unable,  after  a  few  tater- 
vtcws,  to  dominale  the  situation  and  to  indtxe 
the  patient  scrupulously  to  follow  my  dircctiom. 
and  taking  the  responsibility  upon  mysc^f  I 
promptly  terminated  the  profession.il  relation 
ship.      , 

Throughout  the  book  there  Is  «  notabto 
absence  of  the  exaggeration  and  srrainjng  iof 
effect  which  so  often  accompany  the  propa- 
ganda of  any  new  cult.  Mr.  PoweH's  con- 
servatism makes  his  conclusions  the 
convincing. 

In  his  concluding  chapter,  "  The   Movr^ 
ment  and  the  Church."  Mr.  Powell  indicat 
what  he  teiTns  "  the   wider  reach  *'  of  thi» 
form  of  ministry,  and  sums  up  in  the  foUow- 
ing  paragraphs  h'*  "iews  o*  *»«  possibilities: 


as  titled 
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The  Emmanuel  method  aims  at  two  results 
at  once :  i.  To  inform  the  mind  and  educate  the 
spirit.  This  in  many  instances  is  sufficient  to 
effect  (he  bodily  improvement.  In  several  of 
my  cases  of  general  neurasthenia  almost  incred- 
ible results  have  quickly  followed  close  ad- 
herence to  this  plan.  2.  To  remove  in  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  cases,  if  I  may  trust 
my  own  experience,  local  ailments  by  direct  sug- 
gestion reinforced  by  faith.  This  result  almost 
always  follows  swiftly  the  preceding  one.  When 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  do  so,  there  has  al- 
ways been  good  reason  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  some  element  which  diagnosis  had  failed  to 
bring  to  light. 

It  is  beside  the  mark  for  any  one  of  Christian 
faith  to  argue  from  the  rich  experience  of  Eu- 
rope that  suggestion  without  faith  will  bring 
the  same  result.  For  if,  as  the  Christian  main- 
tains, religion  is  the  strongest  motive  in  the 
human  heart.  Christian  faith  must  surely  have 
some  therapeutic  value  where  the  devils  of 
worry  or  fear  have  so  controlled  the  mind  that 


the  poor  nerves  at  last  have  felt  their  clutch  ahd 
tried  to  fling  it  off. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  doctor 
will  be  specially  trained,  as  now  he  seldom  is,  to 
give  suggestive  treatment  when  it  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. Institutions,  like  Harvard,  Yale,  Tufts, 
Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hopkins,  Clark, 
and  Wisconsin,  have  already  blazed  the  way. 
But  even  after  the  physician  is  technically 
trained  to  give  suggestion.  Christian  people  will 
require  that  suggestion  be  reinforced  by  faith, 
and  physicians  who  lack  Christian  character  will 
in  consequence  find  the  entree  more  difficult  than 
it  now  is  into  Christian  homes.  The  idea  itself 
is  so  simple,  its  untechnical  exercise  in  the  ordi- 
nary relationships  of  life  so  free  from  peril,  that 
everybody  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
souls  or  minds  in  trouble  will  make  instinctive 
use  of  it  in  church  and  home  alike.  All  society 
will,  in  fact,  form  an  amiable  conspiracy  to  sug- 
gest on  every  hand  the  thoughts  that  make  for 
mental  and  moral  health,  and  many  a  nervous 
ill  which  now  afflicts  mankind  will  disappear. 


THE  EMMANUEL  WORK  FROM  THE  PHYSICIAN'S 

VIEW-POINT, 


BY   JOHN     C.    FISHER,    M.D. 


npHE  healing  ministry  of  the  Emmanuel 
Church,  Boston,  carried  on  by  the  rec- 
tors. Dps.  Worcester  and  McComb,  under 
constant  medical  supervision,  has  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  all  expectation,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  very  general  commendation  of 
the  medical  profession. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  fact 
that  such  men  as  Dr.  Putnam,  Dr.  Cabot, 
and  Dr.  Barker,  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Worcester  and  Dr.  McComb,  outlined  the 
methods  to  be  foUowed  by  Emmanuel 
Church,  and  that  associated  with  the  direc- 
tors have  been  men  of  the  standing  of  Dr. 
Isador  Coriat,  joint  author  with  Drs. 
Worcester  and  McComb  of  "  Religion  and 
Medicine,"  which  sets  forth  the  principles  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Emmanuel  Move- 
ment 

The  founders  of  this  movement  arc  mar- 
vclously  well  equipped.  They  are  men  of 
stnmg  personality,  of  broad  views,  theolo- 
gians>.  philosophers,  psychologists.  While 
hypnotism,  suggestion,  auto-suggestion,  and 
psycho-analysis  have  been  used  in  the  clinic, 
the  curative  power  of  prayer,  the  tonic  effect 
of  religion,  the  coming  of  God  to  the  soul, 
are  the  processes  on  which  greatest  stress  has 
been  laid.    In  "  Religion  and  Medicine  "  es- 


pecial emphasis  is  put  on  these  features  of  the 
work. 

To-day  the  question  is  not  one  of  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  unique  work  of  Dr. 
Worcester  and  those  associated  with  him. 
From  the  modest  inception  of  the  movement, 
in  1906,  it  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Clergymen  and  laymen  have  flocked  to  Bos- 
ton to  study  the  methods  in  use,  and  the  peo- 
ple have'  read  eagerly  the  large  number  of 
explanatory  articles  which  have  appeared,  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  in  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  the  country. 

THE    CLERGYMAN    IN   THE    DOCTOR'S    FIELP. 

The  term  "  Emmanuel  Movement  "  has 
come  to  mean,  in  the  popular  mind,  treat- 
ment of  functional  troubles  through  hypno- 
tism, suggestion,  auto-suggestion,  psycho- 
analysis, and  religion  by  clergymen.  So,  to- 
day, we  face  the  serious  question,  Shall  the 
treatment  of  so-called  functional  diseases  be 
relegated  to  the  church  ?  There  are  those 
of  the  clergy  who  claim  that  healing  the  sick 
is  a  function  of  the  church.  In  one  of  the 
books  treating  pf  the  movement  is  this  query, 
"  Now  we  clergymen  are  required  to  answer 
the  question,  '  Where  is  the  lineal  succession 
to  the  power  of  healing,  in  the  name  of  Him 
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who  has  dl  power  in  heaven  and  earth  ?  * " 
This  "  power  of  beaitng  "  was  entrusted  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Christ  in  the  words 
(Matt.  X,  8).  "heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the 
lepeiv  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils."  Wc 
cannot  imlarse  such  a  claim,  and  feel  that  the 
cause  is  injured  by  basing  action  on  an  iso- 
lated text,  which,  if  aufhoritr,  sanctions 
treating;  organic  as  well  as  functional  dis- 
ease; wliHc  authority  or  abilit>'  to  treat  or- 
ganic disease  is  distinctly  disclaimrd  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement.  The  rctifrion  of 
Christ  is  for  all  people  of  all  ages:  how  can 
this  relieion  be  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
[he  people  of  this  twentieth-cm lury  ace.  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  rather  than  hnw  it 
was  applied  to  those  of  the  primitive  church, 
Is  the  qiie>irinn. 

In  the  popular  mind  to-day  there  is  the 
impression  that,  in  functional  diseases,  so- 
called,  the  duty  of  the  physician  ends  with 
the  dia}£nosis,  and  that  treatment  can  be  best 
entrusted  to  the  clergy.  'ITiis  impression  is 
due  no  doubt  to  the  often  repeated.  "  Psychic 
troubles  need  psychic  treatment,"  with  the 
added  statement  that  phyi-icians  have  not 
been  trained  to  give  this  treatment, — which 
is  but  a  half  truth. 

WEIR  Mitchell's  contribution. 

It  is  true  that  the  medical  profession  at 
large  has  not  been  adequately  instructed  in 
psychoUigj'  and  psycho-therapeutics,  hut  phy- 
sician?i  have  used  these  methods  from  time 
immemorial,  and  they  have  been  brought  to 
their  present  «ate  of  usefulness  by  the  pro- 
fession. Psycho- therapeutic  trcatmcnT  cannot 
be  discussed  without  using  the  names  of  Mes- 
mer,  Charcot,  Bemhcim,  Liebault,  Janet, 
Lloyd -Tuck  ey,  Freud.  In  our  m\Ti  coun- 
try there  have  been  a  number  of  well-kno^Ti 
physicians  who  have  added  largely  to  our 
Lnowiedge  of  the  subject.  'Ilie  Weir  Mitch- 
ell "  Kest  Cure  "  is  known  the  world  over. 
To  the  public  it  is  simply  rest ;  to  many  of 
the  profession  rest,  plus  massage,  elertricity, 
and  forced  feeding;  while  in  fact  the  psydio- 
therapy  binught  into  the  treatment  is  one  of 
the  strongest  factors  making  for  cure.  By 
this  treatment  thousands  ha^x  been  helped 
back  to  health. 

Just  here  it  seems  appropriate  to  remind 
those  who  believe  that  the  medical  profession 
has  been  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  body  and 
spirit  go  to  make  up  man,  that  this  gicat 
Kmmanue!  Movement  can  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  a  ph>-sician.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitch- 
el!,  who  Instilled  into  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wor- 


cester the  idea  of  clcfgynian    and  j^TTsioa^ 
joining    forces    Co    brip     ncn-ous    sulfrim 
Again  it  was  \Vctr  AiincheiJ  u-fao  y«:an  api 

ha  id : 

"Oiir  Itrst  liXTc  owned  tbr   rarv  dnanlk  si 
VVhicli  Kivo  to  symfnthj  its  liftxaff  boar: 
Go  learn  of  thctn,  llie  mxsiers  of  oar  art. 
To  trast  that  «-ix  consnltant  called  tbe  hciA 
Thcfv  are  afnong  as  those  -who  baiilr  pteiatW 

thii4c 
Onr  bn»it)cfs  is  to  treat  drscasc. 
And  stiD  unkiHiwinglr  lack  tins  Icssoa  suU. 
■"lii  nut  tlw  bojy,  but  tlic  man  is  ifl." 

SERVICE   THE    P1IVSIC1A.V    CATi    HENOBt. 

The  medical  profession,  ouj^iuzaiu  of  ik 
almost  insupen-^Ie  dif%cu/ties  surrowulinc 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  propram  ai  he 
been  inaugurated  and  is  beirii;  carried  out  V 
the  Emmanvicl  Oiurch.  can  but  look  wl^< 
grave  apprehension  on  the  assumption  by  ihr 
church  at  large  of  the  responsibilitj-  of  treat- 
ing disease.  In  so  far  as  hypnotism  and  seen- 
tific  suggestion  and  psych rt-analysnt  art  tn 
enter  into  the  treatment  the  profession  rt\\& 
en»r  an  emphatic  protest  against  tlicir  \i< 
by  the  clcrg>',  whose  training  has  been  mostly 
in  theology,  somewhat  in  psychology  anil 
philoMiphy,  none  at  all  in  medicine. 

Hypnotism  is  a  two-edged  sword.  Its  UK 
is  not  as  wtII  establislted  as  one  mletit  infer 
from  reading  some  of  the  literature  spresJ 
broadcast  to-day.  Many  of  our  most  oni- 
nent  specialists  are  opposed  to  its  use.  ex- 
cepting in  a  small  group  of  cases,  and  then 
only  under  most  careful  iiiipervision.  To 
rc!c;:ate  the  use  of  this  agent  to  if»c  der** 
will  be  a  dlsttiKt  step  backwards  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  While  the  ottwr  psycho- 
therapeutic metliotis  have  less  possibilirie*  for 
harm,  their  use  should  be  entrusted  to  men 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
medicine  as  well  as  in  psychology. 

The  physician  ought  not  to  be  consulted 
for  a  diagnosis  and  then  left  out  of  the  case. 
TThc  border  line  between  fimctional  an4  or- 
ganic disease  is  often  hard  to  outline,  and  the 
patient  must  be  kept  under  constant  oberrva- 
tion.  *J'he  condition  present  tti-day  may 
change  in  a  few  days,  so  that  other  treatment 
than  that  first  outlined  will  be  neoesviir>'. 
Most  of  these  cases  of  functional  trouble 
need  treatment  by  phy>iciat  methods  a.s  well 
as  mental,  and  tome  by  physical  methinb 
only.  Hydrti-therapy.  massage,  etcrrricity 
are  very  uwful.  aside  from  any  element  of 
suggestion  in  their  use.  It  is  not  fair  to  llic 
patient  to  depriir  him  of  the  benefit  which 
comes  from  tlic  u".c  of  these  helpful  methods 
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while  psychic  treatment  is  being  given. 
Medication,  too,  is  helpful  in  most  of  these 
cases  and  ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  the 
"  plan  "  for  the  patient's  treatment. 

If  one  will  read  the  chapters  in  '*  Religion 
and  Medicine,"  written  by  Dr.  Coriat,  he 
will  see  clearly  that  the  use  of  hyjmotisni  and 
other  scientific  psycho-therapeutic  methods 
should  be  carried  out  only  under  constant 
medical  supervision. 

THE  REAL  EFFICACY  OF  RELIGIOUS  FAITH. 

A  very  evident  element  of  weakness  in  the 
movement  is  lack  of  organization.  The 
church  cannot  undertake  supervision:  and 
hence  a  great  many  of  "  the  unfit,"  to  use 
Dr.  Gordon's  illuminating  term,  will  rush 
into  the  work.  To  be  sure  this  may  be  the 
best  way  to  hasten  a  solution  of  the  question. 
The  legitimate  sphere  of  scientific  psycho- 
therapy is  so  limited  that  the  multitude  of  the 
unfit  who  use  it  will  soon  weary  when  the 
brilliant  results  expected  are  not  realized. 
Hence  it  will  come  to  pass  that,  as  the  move- 
ment spreads  out  from  Boston,  the  psycho- 
therapeutic element  will  gradually  filter  out, 
and  we  shall  have  the  religious  element  left. 
Then  we  shall  be  getting  onto  the  proper 
ground  for  the  church  to  render  most  eflS- 
cient  service. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  Bishop  Fallows  has 
said,  "  The  medical  profession  has  everything 
to  gain  by  welcoming  the  assistance  of  min- 
isters of  religion  in  this  neglected  field."  The 
only  question  is,  how  this  assistance  can  be 
extended  so  as  to  bring  about  the  best  results 
for  the  patients.  All  the  hope  and  cheer  and 
uplift  which  can  be  brought  into  the  life  of 
any  nervous,  "  functionally  troubled "  in- 
valid, or  of  one  suffering  from  organic  dis- 
ease, will  prove  of  inestimable  value.  Even 
Paul  Dubois,  the  freethinker,  gives  testi- 
mony to  the  curative  value  of  religious  faith. 
Many  glowing  tributes  to  this  power  in  help- 
ing in  the  cure  of  disease,  from  the  pens  of 
men  high  in  the  medical  profession,  could  be 
quoted.  The  profession  at  large  welcomes 
all  assistance  of  this  kind  that  the  clergy  will 
give. 

SYMPATHETIC  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

As  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Huntington  says: 
"  In  so  far  as  Emmanuelism  aims  at  bringing 
the  pastors  of  souls  and  the  souls  whose  pas- 
tors they  are  into  close  relations,  Emmanuel- 
ism makes  for  good." 

We  think  there  is  a  widespread  misunder- 


standing as  to  the  attitude  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession toward  religion.  That  there  is  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  religion  of 
the  churches  is  evident.  None  of  us  could 
voice  that  feeling  in  stronger  terms  than  are 
used  by  the  founder  of  this  movement.  How- 
ever, when  the  clergy  get  above  measuring 
Christianity  by  creeds,  and  look  on  religion 
as  a  form  of  power,  the  foundation  of  all  the 
activities  of  life,  a  large  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession will  be  found  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  churdi.  In  "  The  Outlook  of  the 
Church,"  Dr.  Worcester,  in  impassioned 
words,  urges  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
church  to  realize  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  cry,  "  Back  to  Jesus." 

Believing  that  health  and  happiness  are 
the  right  of  man,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
obtained  in  fullest  measure  only  through  the 
influence  of  religion,  we  bid  this  phase  of 
the  Emmanuel  Movement  Godspeed. 

The  medical  profession  should  thank  the 
Emmanuel  Movement  for  a  revival  of  inter- 
est in  the  spiritual  side  of  man.  We  use  the 
term  "  revival  "  advisedly,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  the  psycho-therapeutic  methods 
used.  These  have  been  common  property  of 
the  medical  profession  for  many  generations. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  religion.  Man  is  natural- 
ly religious,  and  has  in  every  age  turned  to 
religion  in  some  form  for  help.  The  history 
of  man  is  a  succession  of  revivals,  and  to- 
day we  are  but  adding  another  chapter  to  this 
history. 

The  present  generation  has  seen  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  practice  of  medicine.  Physical 
diagnosis  has  become  exact,  so  that  the  size 
and  location  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
can  be  determined.  By  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope heart  and  lung  sounds  can  be  deter- 
mined and  located.  The  microscope  has  un- 
folded the  secrets  of  blood  and  body  secre- 
tions. Pasteur's  discovery  of  microbic  life 
and  Lister's  antisepsis  have  given  a  marvelous 
impetus  to  surgery.  The  discovery  of  anti- 
toxins has  robbed  some  forms  of  disease  of 
their  terrors.  The  up-to-date  physician  has 
been  the  man  with  stethoscope  and  micro- 
scope and  test  tube  and  X-ray  who  could 
make  a  complete  examination  of  the  body,  its 
secretions  and  excretions.  But  this  has  all 
been  "  materialistic"  Without  a  visible  le- 
sion, no  disease,  has  been  the  dictum.  In 
medical  meetings  a  man  who  read  a  paper 
on  the  relation  of  mind  to  body,  or  treat- 
ment by  suggestion,  would  find  himself  in  the 
section  on  nervous  diseases  with  a  small  audi- 
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encc.  No  one  engaged  in  general  practice 
would  wish  to  spend  his  lime  listening  to 
such  a  paper.  A  physician  offering  to  read 
a  paper  on  the  effect  of  religion  in  curing 
disease  would  have  found  the  program  full. 

To-day  this  is  changed.  There  is  now  a 
place  on  the  program  for  articles  on  psycho- 
therapy, religion  in  medicine,  the  Emmanuel 
Movement ;  and  the  papers  arc  heard  in  open 
meeting  and  discussed  hy  the  general  practi- 
tioner a&  well  as  the  specialist.  The  leading 
medical  journals  publish  many  papers  on 
these  subjects  and  give  editorial  space  to  a 
discussion  of  these  tlicmes.  Medical  schools 
are  establishing  departments  for  instruction 
in  psycho-therapy.  Great  good  must  result 
from  such  systematic,  scientific  study. 

H  wc  of  this  generation  arc  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  matcrialisra,  the  coming  gen- 
eration is  to  meet  a  wave  of  mysticism  and 
a  craze  nf  psycho-therapy.  To  meet  these 
changed  conditions  so  that  our  patients  may 
receive  the  best  treatment;  tliat  there  may 
be  inteUigcnt  co-operation  with  the  clergy; 
that  faddism  may  be  limited,  the  profession 
at  large  should  understand  psychology-, 
psycho-pathology,  and  psycho-therapeutics, 
even  though  most  of  tlie  treatment  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  selected  few  of  the  profession. 
For  renewed  interest  in  these  subjects  wc 
have  to  thank  the  Emmanuel  MovenK'nt. 

After  all  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
marvelous  progress  of  medicine  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  the  physician  is  painfully 
aware  of  the  limitations  which  are  constantly 
present  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  A\Ticn 
our  best  has  been  accomplislicd  tlicre  is  left, 
as  a  rule,  after  an  attack  of  sickness,  a  lH)dy 
more  or  less  scarred,  and  by  reason  of  inter- 
ference with  normal  action  the  [Krson  is 
hampered  the  remainder  of  his  mortal  life. 
The  physician  feels  that  treatment  of  disca.se 
is  but  a  makeshift;  preventive  medicine  is  his 
ideal.  To  this  goal  the  profession  is  bend- 
ing its  energies.  We  arc  proud  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  our  own  day 
to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  mankind.  The 
horror  of  the  operating  tabic  luts  been  abol- 


islied  by  the  use  of  anesthetics.  Operaiioni 
which  formerly  were  impossible  to  pertMin 
are  now  done  painlessly-  by  uason  of  the  use 
of  anesthetics,  and  successfully  by  reason  ot 
antisepsis.  Thousands  of  Jives  are  thus  nvcd 
annually,  and  untold  suffering  ameliorated. 

I>RBVENTIVB  VERSUS  CURATIVE  MEDICINE. 

All  honor  is  due  him  %vhn  intrrMJuced 
quinine  as  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  ma- 
laria: ten  thousand  honors  are  Jue  Lavcran 
and  Manson  and  Koss,  who  have  demon- 
strated that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  have 
malaria.  The  plague  and  typhus  are  now  o( 
historic  interest  only.  Yellow  fever,  tuber- 
culosis, and  t)-ph"id  fever  will  f^oon  be  mat- 
ters of  history.  A  large  number  of  earnest, 
skilled  observers  arc  workini;  day  and  night 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  awful 'scourge, 
cancer.  To-day  we  join  in  thanks  to  Klex- 
ncr,  who  has  given  us  a  serum  which  is  cura- 
tive in  cercbro-spinal  meningitis,  but  there  i* 
even  greater  gratitude  in  store  for  him  who 
shall  show  how  to  wipe  out  the  disease. 

Wc  confidently  believe  the  day  is  not  so 
far  distant  when  disease  will  have  been  com- 
pelled to  jield  her  secrets  to  man.  and  the 
physician  will  have  indeed  become  what  lie 
wishes  to  be, — a  preventer,  not  a  curcr  of 
disease.  The  Rev,  Dr.  Qeorgc  A.  Gordon 
has  said,  "  The  mission  ol  the  cluirch  is  nnr 
primarily  to  the  sick,  but  to  the  well."  Ph>- 
sician  and  clergyman  can  thus  meet  on  com- 
mon ground,  and  join  hands  in  a  work  for 
man,  which  shall  be  not  the  curing,  but  rbc 
prevention  of  disease.  This  is  the  grandest 
work  of  all,  and  here  surely  is  a  task  the 
rhurch  can  legitimate!)'  undertake.  It  is  « 
much  greater  expression  of  learning  and 
skill  and  beneficence  to  p^e^'ent  than  to  cure 
disease,— this  we  all  believe.  AVill  not  the 
church  bring  much  greater  glorj'  to  herself. 
and  best  honor  the  Christ,  by  so  applying  the 
wonderful  power  of  religion  to  thiKC  who  are 
well,  rha:  men  shall  escape  a  large  pcrteni- 
age  of  the  terrible  nervous  troubles  said  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  arc  out  of  harmony 
with  our  Creator? 


JAPAN'S  FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 


BY   ADACHI    KINNOSUKE. 

(Editor  of  The  Far  East.) 


JT  seems  incredible  that  a  nation  which,  in 
1878,  had  a  debt  of  $33,886,931,  should 
find  itseli  only  thirty  years  later  burdened 
with  one  of  more  than  $i,i20jOOO,ooo.  But 
such  is  the  plight  of  Japan,  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1908  the  national  debt  of  Japan 
amounted  to  $1,120,565,000.  And  this  is 
the  way  it  grew : 

The  issuance  of  the  public  loan  bonds 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1878-9,  amounting 
to  about  $93,000,000,  increased  our  in- 
debtedness by  one  j  ump  from  i  .9  yen 
per  head  to  6.9  yen.  The  second  great 
increase  came  with  the  Chinese  war.  In 
1897  we  found  ourselves  under  the  load  oi 
an  indebtedness  of  nearly  $211 ,000,000. 
Then  came  the  Russian  war.  The  govern- 
ment met  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
this  war  by  the  flotation  of  exchequer  bonds 
five  times  in  the  years  1904-5.  The  first, 
second,  and  third  issues,  amounting  to  $140,- 
000,000,  bore  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  issues,  aggregating  $100,- 
000,000,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  These  last 
two  issues  were  redeemed  in  1906  with  the 
proceeds  of  die  4  per  cent,  sterling  loan  of 
£25,000,000,  which  was  placed  in  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  and  Berlin.  This  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million  dollar  loan 
sold  at  90  and  is  to  run  until  1920. 


These  domestic  loans  were,  of  course,  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  meet  the  war  expenditure. 
Therefore,  the  government  placed  abroad  the 
two  6  per  cent,  loans  amounting  to  £22,000,- 
000  sterling,  pledging  the  customs  duties  of 
the  Empire  as  security.  These  loans  have  al- 
ready been  consolidated  and  redeemed.  In 
March,  1905,  the  government  floated  the  first 
4>^  per  cent.  loan  of  £30,000,000.  Half  of 
this  amount,  which  sold  at  90  and  which 
will  run  until  igio,  was  floated  in  London, 
and  the  other  half  in  New  York.  This  loan 
was  secured  by  the  first  charge  upon  rfie  net 
profit  of  the  tobacco  monopoly.  The  secoiid 
4>2  per  cent,  sterling  loan  for  the  same 
amount  was  issued  in  London,  New  York, 
and  Berlin  in  July,  1905.  This,  like  the 
first,  was  secured  by  the  profits  of  the  to- 
bacco monopoly.  We  do  not  know  just  who 
are  holding  these  forei^  loans  of  ours  at  the 
present  time.  Neither  is  there  any  way  of 
knowing  what  proportion  of  them  is  held  in 
New  York,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  but 
the  majority  of  our  bonds  are  undoubtedly 
held  in  these  four  financial  centers. 

The  general  feature  of  the  national  debt 
now  outstanding  can  be  more  plainly  seen  by 
the  following  table,  which  b  compiled  from 
the  '*  Eighth  Financial  Annual  "  (1908),  is- 
sued by  the  imperial  department  of  finance: 


NATtOXAI.    DEBTS    OUTSTUVDI NO,    MARCH  31,    1908. 

Internal  Loans. 

Kind  of  loaD.  Amount 

Financial  adjustment ;                                                           outstanding.  Interest.  Issued. 

Old  Public  Loan *1.6«7,457  Nonp.  1872 

Uedemptlon   of  Paper  Money 11,000.000  None.  1890 

Consolidation  of  Old  Loans 81.285,500  5  %  1887-1897 

War  and  miiltary  loans: 

Navy  I^an 4,148.3r>0  5  %  188a-18«!> 

Cbtnesc  War  Loan r,fi.702.J)75  R  %  1895-1900 

Excheqofir  Bonds 1 3«,««7.4W>  5  %  1904 

Extraordinary  Military  Expenditures  I.oan 150.3.33^75  5  %  1P06 

Exchequer  Bonds 0.155,225  5  %  1004-1905 

Indu.itriai  and  economic  undertakings  : 

Railway  Loan 21.786.850  .1%  189.1-1907 

ilokkal  do  Railroad  Loan 2.125.650  5  %  1898-1907 

Debentures  of  Pnrchaded  RaitwBV  CompanleB.  .  . '  13,982..t65  5-8  %  1904-1906 

Loan  for  Railroad  Purchase 15,49R,550  5  %  1908 

Pnbllc   Works   I>oan .'IT.ISS.IBO  5  %  1807-1007 

Formosan  Public  Works  Loan 16,820,818  5%  lt>00-1906 

Total $  .V.5,.322,C15 

Foreign  Loans. 

Wnr  Loans *527^1,512  4-5%  1905 

EccnoQiIc  undertakings:                                                               _      _  ,  ,.,  „  _„„„.„„ 

Railway   Loan J  «.fl22.9-R  4-4%  %  1899-1906 

Public  Works  Loan 39.026.125  4  %  1899 

Total   »5«2.8r.0.fil2 

Grand  total ft,  138. 223,227 


—Bedpinptlon .— ^ 

Begin.         End. 
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HOW  JAPAN  PAYS  HER  BILLS. 

In  order  to  meet  tlie  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  waV  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment separated  the  war  indebtedness 
(which  amounted  to  $850,000,000  at  the 
end  of  1906)  from  the  general  budgrt,  and 
a  scheme  of  redemption  of  this  war  debt  was 
approved  by  the  Imperial  Diet  and  promul- 
gated in  March.  1906.  According  to  this 
scheme  the  amotint  of  not  less  than  1 10,000,- 
000  yen  {$5'i.ooo,ooo)  is  to  be_  laid  aside 
every  year  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest and  the  redemption  of  the  war  debt. 
On  this  plan  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
war  is  to  be  paid  off  within  thirtj'  years. 

When  the  Katsura  Cabinet  (the  present 
administration)  rctwrncd  to  power  it  car- 
ried in  its  portfolio  the  now  famous  five 
formidable  plans. 

First,  to  increase  the  annual  amount  tn  pay 
off  our  national  debt ;  scctind,  tn  cut  off  entirely 
the  floating  i>f  new  loans,  going  so  far  a.s  to 
slop  the  marketing  of  the  unsold  portion  of  the 
already  aiithoriicd  l>unds;  third,  to  abandon  the 
timc-lionored  scheme  of  countinf;  upon  the  an- 
nual increase  of  state  revenues ;  fourtb.  to  ex- 
tend over  a  longer  period  of  years  tliaii  had 
previously  been  determined  upon,  the  completion 
of  certam  projected  public  works  for  which 
money  had  alreatlv  been  appropriated,  and. 
fifth,  to  make  the  fi^nancing  01  the  railways  an 
account  independent  of  the  national  budget. 

The  iSth  of  August.  1908,  placed  a  white 
stone  in  the  history  of  Japanese  finance.  On 
that  day  the  Katsura  Cabinet  decided  to  lay 
aside  every  j-car  at  least  50,000,000  yen 
($25,000,000)  for  the  purpose  of  paying  oflE 
the  principal  of  our  national  debt  The  mini- 
mum amount  of  110,000,000  yen,  provided 
in  the  national  debt  consolidation  fund  re- 
ferred to  above,  allows  not  tnucli  over  25,- 
000,000  or  30,000,000  yen  for  the  principal. 
Therefore,  the  Katsura  program  of  laying 
aside  50.000,000  yen  a  year  would  raise  the 
amount  in  no  mean  degree.  H  this  policy 
be  followed  every  year,  our  war  debt  will  be 
redeemed  very  much  sooner  than  the  time 
specified, — namely,  thirty  years.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  spcalcs  well  for  Japanese 
finance  that,  in  the  very  bitterest  period 
throuKh  which  it  has  passed,  the  administra- 
tion could  manage  to  set  aside  for  the  debt 
charge  151,183, 5U  vcn  in  1906-7,  174,390,- 
457  yen  in  1907-8.  and  176,839,532  yen  in 
1908-9,  in  each  case  a  much  greater  amount 
than  the  110,000.000  yen  planned.  Marquis 
Katsura,  our  present  Premier,  indeed  has  an 
abiding  respect  for  the  imperial  finance. 
When  he  organized  his  cabinet  he  did  not 


trust  the  portfolio  of  Finance  to  any  one  but 

himself. 

SUPPORTINX  THE  ARMY  AKD  NAVY. 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  for  us  to  effect  a 
transformation  which  took  Kuropc  and  even 
America  at  least  four  or  (ive  hundred  yean, 
in  a  .short,  suffering  closc-cruwdcd  half 
century.  Fate  made  us  very  close  neighbors 
to  the  scene  of  Russia's  dream  of  a  Far  East- 
cm  Empire,  and  to  the  awakening  of  China. 

Japan,  like  a  man,  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  As  we  have  grown  and  begin  to 
know  where  wc  stand,  national  defense  has 
become  to  us  more  than  food,  more  than 
raiment.  For  what  doth  it  profit  our  em- 
pire if  wc  inherit  all  the  culture  and  the 
wealth  of  the  world  if  we  lose  our  ver>- 
existence  as  a  nation  ? 

In  the  year  1908  we  spent  $144,189,183 
for  our  army  and  navy.  Since  the  Chinese 
war  (that  is  to  say,  between  April  1,  1895, 
and  March  i,  1909)  wc  spent  for  the  army 
$376,985,088  and  for  the  navy  $313,443,- 
440.  Within  fourteen  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  national  defense  alone,  our  empire, 
thercfnrr,  has  been  compelled  to  expend  the 
grand  total  of  $689,428,528.  It  should  bf 
said  here  that  not  a  cent  of  the  expenditure 
on  the  Russian  war  is  counted  in  this  amount. 
The  war  account  was  made  independent  of 
the  general  budget,  and  the  entire  war  pe- 
riod is  now  treated  as  one  financial  year. 
After  that  tremendous  expenditure  we  arc 
told,  and  wc  ourselves  know  it  well,  that  the 
na\'i'  of  Japan  is  but  a  new-born  babe. 

Following  the  Russian  war  we  instituted 
the  post-bellum  six-year  expansion  program. 
'Ilic  Katsura  Cabinet  extended  the  program 
owr  twelve  years  instead  of  six,  cutting 
down  by  so  doing  the  expenditure  by  half, 
so  far  as  the  annual  budget  is  concerned. 
Last  year  it  was  even  less  than  that.  The 
amount  provided  for  the  army  and  navy  ex- 
pansion program  w^as  cut  down  twice. 

Lest  there  be  a  Wall  Street  financier  or 
a  manufacturer  of  canned  goods  in  America 
who  will  be  tempted  to  sneer  at  our  military 
expenditure  of  $144,000,000.  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  remind  our  American  critics  of 
this  fact?  After  spending  $850,000,000  in 
the  Russia  war  Japan  is  called  upon  to  main- 
tain the  third*  greatest  navy  in  the  world 
to-day,  and  also  to  maintain  an  army  which 
is,  modestly,  about  four  times  as  big  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  Our  empire,  moreover, 

•  rni.lBln  Janf,  Id  fait  mOH  nllllnn  of  bifl  "  Flltht- 
isif  Slilp!'-"  plnct-s  JKpsn  witb  'i"'w»r\f  ^^  th?  tblrd 
fcirali^l  tiftVKl  [wwer. 
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is  doing  all  this  when  her  foreign  trade  is 
$140,956,000  less  than  that  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

FINANCING   KOREA,    FORMOSA,  AND  MAN- 
CH  URIA. 

But  consider  further  that  there  is  Korea. 
What  we  were  forced  to  spend  to  help  her 
along  is  not  an  imposing  amount,  but  there 
is  more  than  one  item  in  this  connection.  For 
example,  take  the  Korean  Railway.  This 
is  ours,  but  in  Korea  there  are  periodic  floods, 
which  are  not  at  all  ours.  Yet  they  wash 
away  our  railway.  In  the  budget  for  1909 
is  noted  the  item :  "  For  reconstruction  and 
repairs  (Korean  Railway),  $2,206,809."  I" 
the  supplementary  budget  for  1908-9  also 
there  is  an  entry:  "  $131,000  for  repair  work 
in  Korea  caused  by  flood,"  and  in  the  sup- 
plementary budget  for  1909-10  another  item, 
— a  trifle,  too, — for  $150,000  for  the  same 
thing.  This  amount  is  a  sort  of  subsidy  for 
the  much-advertised  Oriental  Colonization 
Company,  There  are  claims  that  it  will 
make  money.  Meanwhile,  it  is  taking  a  good 
deal  of  money  which  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose.  At  present  it  certainly  does  not  make 
any.  Our  government  loaned  to  Korea  to 
make  good  what  is  known  as  the  Reform  of 
1908  the  sum  of  19,000,000  yen, — about  nine 
and  one-half  million  dollars  in  gold, — for  five 
years  without  interest.  Then  our  govern- 
ment guaranteed  the  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000,000 
to  encourage  the  work  of  developing  Korean 
resources.  Our  government  also  guaranteed 
the  principal  and  interest  on  another  $10,- 
000,000  of  the  debentures  of  the  Oriental 
Colonization  Company.  All  these  make  a 
fair  total. 

As  if  Formosa  and  Korea  were  not  quite 
enough  of  a  load  to  bend  our  financial  back- 
bone like  a  young  bamboo  under  a  winter 
load  of  snow,  all  the  world  knows  of  the 
yellow  man's  biirden  in  Manchuria.  For 
the  fiscal  year  of  1908-9  the  expenditure  of 
the  administration  of  the  Kwantung  Prov- 
ince of  Manchuria,  which  we  received  from 
Russia  after  the  war,  amounted  to  $2,326,- 
901.  This  sum  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  expenditure  connected  with  the  South 
Manchurian  Railway  on  which  we  have 
raised  a  loan  of  $20,000,000. 

There  are  many  other  bills  we  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  merchant 
marine,  which  we,  like  England,  had  to  have, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  different  naticHial 


public  works,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
harbors,  the  establishment  of  water  works, 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  railway,  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  other  means  of  transportation 
and  communication. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    NATIONAL    RESOURCES    OF 
JAPAN  ? 

Where  do  we  find  the  wherewithal  to  meet 
all  these  obligations?  The  wealth  of  Japan 
is  estimated  at  about  ten  billion  dollars,  while 
a  few  years  ago  the  annual  income  of  our 
people  was  given  at  about  one  billion  dol- 
lars. Ttiat  is  not  much.  What  little  we 
have,  however,  we  are  developing  fast.  Here 
is  an  incident  in  point: 

In  1895  we  went  to  war  with  China.  Our 
government  wanted  money;  and  wanted  it 
badly.  It  let  our  people  know  about  its  needs 
in  terms  of  war  loans.  To  the  first  call  the 
people  answered  by  putting  up  $25,000,000. 
The  government  wanted  more,  and  on  the 
second  call  it  succeeded  in  getting  from  the 
people  $15,000,000;  in  all,  $40,000,000. 
The  people  gave  this  amount  very  willingly. 
That  fact  was  plain  on  the  very  face  of  it. 
It  was  widely  advertised  also.  The  thing 
that  was  not  so  well  known,  especially  out- 
side of  the  country,  however,  was  that  this 
was  all  that  the  people  could  do  at  the  time, 
— and  a  little  more.  Nine  years  later  came 
the  Russian  war.  Once  more  the  govern- 
ment talked  to  the  people  in  the  unpleasant 
language  of  governmental  loans.  The  peo- 
ple of  Japan,  however,  apparently  enjoyed 
this  bitter  talk.  Indeed,  they  became  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  Five  times  the  govern- 
ment talked  to  the  people  and  five  times  the 
people  replied  by  giving  up  altogether  $300,- 
000,000.  In  addition  to  this  amount  we 
raised  about  $600,000,000  from  foreign 
loans.  As  in  the  time  of  the  Chinese  war, 
the  willingness  of  the  people,  their  enthu- 
siasm, their  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  the 
opportunity  of  emptying  their  pockctbooks 
for  the  state  was  the  same.  Ours  is  the 
Spartan  ideal ;  no  consideration  for  the  in- 
dividual, everything  for  the  state.  What 
was  not  exactly  the  same  was  that  our  peo- 
ple had  a  very  much  harder  time  in  putting 
up  $40,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
war  than  in  surrendering  $300,000,000  at 
the  time  of  the  Russian  war. 

In  all  Japan  we  have  no  more  than  26,000 
square  miles  to  till.  But  60  per  cent,  of  our 
entire  population  belong  to  the  clan  of  Abel. 
Therefore,  although  as  yet  our  farmers  till 
their  pocket-handkerchief  farms  in  as  primi- 
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live  a  fashion  as  in  the  Adamic  age,  agricul- 
ture is  by  far  the  greatest  industry'  of  our 
countr>'. 

We  think  that  we  have  some  mines.  But 
nothing  shows  our  insularity  in  so  brutal  and 
pointed  a  manner  as  our  mining  tndvistry. 
Still  the  total  mineral  output  of  the  Empire 
of  Japan  in  1907  amounted  to  $54,750,000. 

After  farming  both  dales  and  hillsides  un- 
til they  could  find  nothing  more  left  but  vol- 
canic rocks,  our  ancestors  took  to  the  sea. 
Fishcrj'.  indeed,  has  from  ancient  times  given 
satisfaction  to  more  hungry  mouths  of  the 
empire  than  any  other  source,  save  agricul- 
ture. The  total  marine  products  (both  raw 
and  manufactured)  in  19(^16  were  worth 
$48,967,59.1,  Unlike  agriculture,  the  pleas- 
ant job  of  farming  the  seas  has  no  cramping 
limitations.  From  the  d:iys  before  historj- 
was  born  our  pirate  forefathers  were  per- 
mitted to  roam  at  cheir  sweet  will  over  the 
South  Pacific,  the  Ve!low  and  Japan  seas,  and 
over  what  to-day  are  known  as  the  Russian 
waters.  In  more  recent  times  we  have  come 
to  an  agreement  with  both  our  Korean  and 
Russian  friends,  and  our  fishermen  arc  now 
permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  in  the 
waters  belonging  to  them  both.  Fishermen 
are  now  using  more  than  2000  fishing  Iwats 
in  Korean  waters  and  their  annual  catch  is 
valued  at  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
In  Russian  waters  the  value  of  the  catch  of 
the  Japanese  fishermen  in  1907  was  valued 
at  three  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

We  have  some  foreign  trade  also,  although 
not  worth  while  boasting  of.  In  order  to 
find  any  figure  approaching  ours,  the  student 
will  have  to  go  down  tlic  list  of  the  great 
powers  until  he  reaches  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  even  Argentina  exported  $8o,- 
420,000  more  than  we  did  in  1906.  while  in 
1907  our  entire  export  to  all  the  countries 
amounted  only  to  $216,206,436. 

As  for  our  manufacturing  industry,  on 
December  31,  1906,  there  were  in  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan  10.361  factories  of  different 
types,  employing  612.177  workingmen  and 
women.  Such  are  the  principal  sources  of 
our  revenues, — slender  as  the  rills  of  our 
natiiT  hills. 

A  TAXATION   SYSTEM.   HEARTLESS,   BUT 
IMPBRATIVB. 

With  such  burdens  and  standing  where 
we  do.  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  taxation 
system  of  our  country  is  a  wonder  work.  The 
government  must  look  to  taxation  for  the 
major  portion  of  its  revenue:  it  is  through 


taxation  that  it  must  find  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  its  bills.  The  land  tax  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Before  the  war  with  Russia  our 
land  was  taxed  at  the  rate  of  2yj  per  cent, 
of  its  assessed  value.  When  war  came  the 
rate  was  raised  from  3  per  cent,  to  as  high 
as  17.5  per  cent.,  according  to  the  class  of 
land.  From  this  source,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1908-9,  the  government  received  ^^2.859,- 
229.  Next  comes  the  tax  on  liquor.  The 
rate  on  this  ranges  from  $5  per  koku  (about 
40  gallons)  on  beer  to  a  stronger  liquor  con- 
taining not  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
upon  which  $17.50  per  40  gallons  is  levied. 
From  tliis  source,  in  the  same  fiscal  year,  the 
government  received  $35,904,842.  Next 
on  the  list  is  tlic  income  tax.  This  is  dcvideJ 
into  three  classes. 

The  first  is  the  incomes  of  juridical  pcr^ns.* 
In  estimating  the  income  of  this  cla<is  the  bal- 
ance brought  over  from  the  preceding  year, 
the  amounts  set  aside  for  insurance  and  liabil- 
ities are  deducted  from  the  net  profits.  Be- 
fore the  war  this  class  paid  2>^  per  Cent.,  but 
after  the  war  the  government  put  on  an  ex- 
traordinary' special  tax  which  made  thera  pay 
in  addition  to  the  ordInar>'  tax  an  amount 
equal  to  80  per  cent,  to  400  per  cent,  of  tlie 
ordinar>*  rate,  2''i  per  cent.  Hie  second  clas» 
of  income  tax  was  put  on  public  loan  bonds 
and  the  debentures  of  different  kinds  of  com- 
panies. This  class  now  pays  2  per  cent.,  as 
before  the  war.  The  third  class  takes  in  all 
the  difltcrcnt  incomes  not  included  in  the 
above  two.  The  tax  on  this  class  is  graded 
from  incomes  of  jod  yen  per  annum  to  nor 
less  than  100,000  yen.  The  lowest  amount 
(300  per  annum)  formerly  paid  before  the 
war  was  I  percent,  and  the  highest  (not  less 
than  100,000  yen)  5','j  per  cent.  But  since 
the  war  the  lowest  income  pays  10  per  cent, 
instead  of  I  per  cent.,  and  the  highest  pays 
20-35  per  cent.  In  other  words,  a  man  who 
is  receiving  300  yen  a  year  used  to  pay  3  yen, 
while  to-day  he  paj-s  30  yen :  and  the  man 
who  gets  100,000  yen  pays  to-day  20.350  yen 
a  year.  From  the  gratled  income  tax  the 
army  and  navy  officers  while  engaged  in  war 
are  exempt,  as  arc  also  allowances  to  widows 
and  orphans  and  pensions,  school  expense^, 
incomes  of  men  who  do  not  engage  in  busi- 
ness for  profit,  incomes  of  men  engaged  in 
business  in  foreign  countries,  etc.  In  I0<j8-«> 
the  income  tax  collected  amounted  to  $18,- 
785t757'  Following  this  comes  the  consump- 
tion tax  on  textiles  which  amounted  to  nearly 

'  Ait<>»m«d  bj  Ihr  lav  to  exUt  for  Ihr  pnrpn^ra  of 
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$10,000,000,  and  sugar  excise  over  $8,000,- 
000.  In  the  same  financial  year  the  govern- 
ment received  from  public  undertakings  and 
state  properties  $72,140,612.  In  1907  die 
United  States  lost  on  her  postal  service  $8,- 
587,361.  But  our  govcrmnent  did  not  lose, 
it  could  not  afford  to  lose,  and  from  the  postal 
and  telegraph  service  in  rfic  fiscal  year  1908-9 
we  made  $19,272,799. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  REVEKUE. 

In  the  financial  year  ending  March  31, 
1909,  the  revenue  of  our  government  from 
customs  duties  was  estimated  at  $20,715,460. 

The  tariff  question  is  burning  the  American 
to-day  with  a  fever  heat.  Of  course,  the  story 
of  the  customs  tariff  in  Japan  may  be  a  mere 
nursery  tale  by  comparison.  And  yet,  in  our 
country  no  one  influence  has  put  so  abiding 
and  deep  an  impression  on  its  industrial  and 
financial  life  as  this  same  question  of  tariff. 
The  tariff  in  Japan  is  young.  It  was  born  in 
1859,  when  we  concluded  most  of  the  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Tariff  at  that  time  was  regulated  entirely  by 
treaties.  The  life  of  the  first  tariff  was  brief. 
It  was  revised  in  1866,  and  as  revised  re- 
mained in  force  until  1 899. 

Under  this  tariff  practically  all  export  and 
import  duties  could  not  be  raised  above  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  The  repeal  of  this  unjust 
tariff  was  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  our 
statesmen.  TTie  state  needed  the  revenue, 
however,  and  for  thirty-three  long  years  the 
revenue  from  the  customs  duties  never  ex- 
ceeded, in  any  one  year,  $3,140,000.  That 
was  about  4.12  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
the  imported  dutiable  goods. 

Our  present  tariff  was  one  of  the  choicest 
legacies  of  the  Chinese  war, — most  certainly 
of  infinitely  greater  profit  than  the  cession 
of  Formosa.  Since  1899  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  put  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duties  on  raw  materials,  drugs,  ma- 
chinery, rolling  stock,  vessels,  etc.,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties  on 
half -manufactured  articles,  such  as  glass, 
paper,  yams,  metal  manufactures,  etc.,  and 
35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty 
on  liquor  and  tobacco  and  20  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent,  on  articles  of  luxury  such  as  jewelry. 
After  the  Russian  war  the  government  re- 
vised the  tariff,  putting  on  a  special  surtax 
on  a  number  of  goods,  and  the  revised  tariff 
came  into  effect  on  October,  1906. 

The  state  in  this  manner  has  received  about 
$22,000,000  per  annum,  which  amounts  to 
about    15.5   per  cent,   of  the  value  of  the 


dutiable  goods.  With  all  that  we  are  as  yet 
far  from,  enjoying  tariff  autonomy.  The  pres- 
ent treaties  with  the  powers  will  expire  by 
limitation  on  August  3,  191 1.  In  a  recent 
^eech,  Mr.  Ishii,  the  Vice-Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  declared  that  our  government  is 
already  doing  a  great  many  things.  It  is 
working  hard  to  look  into  the  varied  needs  of 
our  own  country  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  our 
foreign  friends,  and  very  likely  the  notice  will 
be  issued  in  August  of  next  year  to  these 
foreign  friends,  telling  them  that  the  present 
customs  tariff  of  our  country  will  expire  at 
the  date  mentioned.  One  thing  is  certain: 
Our  revised  tariff  will  not  be  lower  than  the 
present  one.  Why?  Once  more  the  same 
refrain ;  the  government  needs  money. 

STATE  MONOPOLIES  AND  WHAT  THEY  YIELD. 

Our  country,  moreover,  goes  into  business 
itself  to  make  money.  The  state  has  three 
monopolies,  tobacco,  salt,  and  camphor.  The 
total  revenue  from  these  monopolies  in  the 
financial  year  1908-9  was  estimated  at  $25,- 
286,000,  which  was  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  of  state  for  that  year. 

In  1898  the  government  inaugurated  the 
leaf  tobacco  monopoly,  which  brought  in  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  seven  and  a  half 
million  yen.  When  the  Russian  war  came 
and  the  government  wanted  to  get  more 
money  it  turned  the  leaf  tobacco  monopoly 
into  the  manufactured  tobacco  monopoly. 
The  government  lets  private  individuals  cul- 
tivate the  tobacco,  but  it  does  not  permit 
them  to  manufacture,  itself  buying  the  leaf 
tobacco  from  individuals  at  a  fair  price.  The 
government  docs  not  allow  any  importation 
of  leaf  or  manufactured  tobacco  from  abroad. 
It  sells  the  products  of  its  own  factories 
througji  licensed  agents  at  a  fixed  price,  re- 
ceiving from  this  source  a  revenue  of  about 
sixteen  million  dollars  per  annum.  There  are 
unkind  customers  of  our  government-made 
tobacco, — especially  the  American  tourists, — 
who  go  home  frei^ted  with  black  reports  of 
our  tobacco  monopoly.  Our  government, — 
singularly  enough,— does  not  report  such 
bad  things  about  its  own  tobacco.  It  thinks 
so  well,  in  fact,  of  its  product  that  in  De- 
cember, 1907,  it  raised  the  price  by  30  per 
cent.  The  sale  of  tobacco  did  not  fall  as 
much  as  even  the  government  itself  expected. 
The  outlook  of  the  tobacco  market  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  China 
seems  to  be  exceedingly  encouraging.  This 
practical  proof  of  the  quality  of  government 
tobacco  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Amer- 
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tcan  tounsts,  but  it  seems  to  bt  ver>-  sstisfac- 
torj'  to  the  Japanese  Government. 

'X*he  mother  of  our  salt  monopoly,  as  of 
the  manufactured  tobacco  monopoly,  was  the 
Russian  war.  Salt  is  now  manufactured  only 
by  persons  licensed  by  the  governnient,  which 
buys  the  product  from  them  at  different 
prices,  according  to  quality.  This  is  then 
sold  to  the  public  at  profit.  Unlike  the  to- 
bacco monopoly,  any  one  can  sell  salt,  but  no 
fDrcig:n  salt  can  be  imported  except  by  jjov- 
emmcnt  agents.  The  government  makes  a 
special  export  price  on  salt  which  could  be 
exported  by  anybody.  The  annual  profit  of 
the  salt  monopoly  is  estimated  at  about  six 
million  dollars.  There  is  this  difference  be- 
tween the  revenue  from  the  salt  monopoly 
and  that  from  tobacco.  The  rc\cnuc  from 
tobacco  is  expected  to  increase,- — and  very 
rapidly,  too, — while  the  salt  monopoly  has 
no  such  lucrative  future. 

The  third  monopoly  of  our  government, 
that  in  camphor,  was  effective  in  Formosa 
alone  at  first.  The  home  market  for  camphor 
is  limited.  It  looks  to  the  foreign  markets  for 
the  consumption  of  the  major  portion  of  its 
product.  Down  to  December,  icjo?,  a  foreiRn 
firm  handled  the  government  camphor,  but 
since  then  the  government  has  turned  the 
business  over  to  a  Japanese  firm. 

COVERNMENT  RAILWAYS   AT  A    PROFIT. 


Besides  the  monopolies,  one  great  state  un- 
dertaking is  the  railway.  In  .March,  1906, 
the  railway  nationalization  law,  which  had 
passed  the  Imperial  Diet,  was  proclaimed.  At 
the  time  there  were  about  thirty  private  lines 
in  the  empire,  of  which  about  seventeen  were 
on  the  trunk  line  commanding  the  main  chan- 
nels of  traffic  of  the  empire,  and  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  take  over  these  seventeen  pri- 
vate railwa)*s.  Their  combined  mileage  was 
2812,  and  they  had  been  built  at  the  cost  of 
about  $114,500,000.  The  go\'ernmcnt  is  to 
buy  these  seventeen  lines  within  ten  years, 
from  iqo6-i  5.    For  tlie  purchase  of  the  lines 

tthe  government  is  to  raise  about  $210,500,- 
000  of  public  loans. 

Railway  finance  was  made  a  special  ac- 
count to  which  a  certain  amount  is  to  be 
turned  over  from  the  imperial  treasury  every 

•  year.  This  sep.ir.ition  of  the  railway  ac- 
count from  general  finance  is  convenient.  It 
is  so  arranged  that  the  profits  nf  the  railways 
could  be  applied  to  pay  off  thus  debt.  A  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  railway  loans  is  drawn 
up  by  which  the  entire  railway  purchase  bonds 
K  would  be  redeemed  within  thirty-two  years. 


The  government  has  already  taken  over 
five  private  lines.  The  showing  that  the  rail- 
ways made  under  the  government  admimstrt- 
tion  does  not  seem  to  be  very  bad.  Not  that 
there  has  been  an  absolute  absence  of  com- 
plaint against  the  national  administration; 
far  from  it.  Still,  as  a  government  report 
invites  us  to  see,  the  following  is  a  fact:  In 
the  year  coding  with  March,  IQ05,  104.000,* 
000  passengers  were  carried.  In  the  year  end- 
ing w-itti  March  31,  1907.  tlic  number  roK 
to  125,000.000.  Freight  business  also  in- 
creased. In  1905  it  was  19,000,000  tons. — 
in  1907  it  rose  to  24,000,000  tons.  The  net 
profit  from  the  railways  in  the  budget  of 
1908-9  was  estimated  at  $18,527,000.  The 
national  railway  after  it  has  paid  its  debt  is 
expected  to  yield  about  $27,500,000  annual 
net  profit  to  the  state. 

THE  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  SYSTEM. 

In  the  early  j'ears  of  Meiji, — in  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  to  be  precise, — the  imperial  gov- 
ernment wished  to  do  two  things:  to  develop 
trade  and  to  redeem  the  paper  money  of  the 
country'.  It  issued,  therefore,  what  I's  now 
known  as  the  National  Banks  Regulations. 
These  were  modeled  on  the  National  Bank 
Act  of  the  United  States,  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  modern  banking  system  in 
Japan.  In  1880  the  government  stopped  the 
creation  of  new  national  banks  and,  two  years 
later,  it  established  the  one  central  bank  of 
the  country',  the  Nippon  Ginko  (Bank  of 
Japan).  This  is  a  joint  stock  company  with 
the  fully  paid-up  capital  of  30,000,000  yen 
($15,000,000).  In  1883  the  government 
took  away  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  from 
the  then  existing  national  banks,  and  gave  it 
exclusively  to  (he  Bank  of  Japan.  \Vhcn 
the  cliarters  given  to  several  national  banks 
had  expired,  they  continued  to  do  business 
simply  as  private  banks.  In  tliis  manner,  by 
February.  1899.  all  the  national  banks  of  the 
Empire  had  completely  disappeared. 

In  1907  we  had  2236  banks  in  Japan  with 
a  total  capitalization  of  579,638,220  yen,  and 
which  showed  the  balance  in  deposits  of 
1.830.693.270  yen.  Their  earnings  in  1906 
amounted  to  208,445,599  yen  and  paid  divi- 
dends at  the  rate  of  9.6  per  cent. 

Our  present  currency  s^-stem  is  based  on 
the  coinage  law  of  1897  which  established 
the  gold  standard  in  Japan.  The  standard 
giild  coins  arc  five,  ten,  and  twenty  ycn^ 
pieces,  and  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  are 
issued  in  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  yen  pieces. 
Our  standard  gold  coin  is  90  per  cent,  pure 
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gold  and  lo  per  cent,  copper.  The  twenty- 
yen  gold  piece  weighs  16.6  grams.  With 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  all  the 
bank  notes  became  convertible  into  gold.  The 
Bank  of  Japan  is  permitted  to  issue  bank 
notes  against  gold  and  silver  coins  and  bul- 
lion, also  on  government  bonds,  treasury  bills, 
and  on  other  bonds  and  bills  of  a  reliable 
nature.  The  amount  of  bank  notes,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  120,000,000  yen.  Under 
special  circumstances,  the  central  bank  is 
permitted  to  exceed  this  amount  by  special 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  But 
such  additional  amount  is  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
bank  notes  in  our  country  are  issued  in  i,  5, 
10,  20,  50,  100,  and  200  yen  denominations. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  JAPANESE  FINANCE. 

We  have  seen  our  country  struggling  un- 
der a  pretty  heavy  load  of  debt.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  $162,816,- 
483  of  our  national  debt  has  been  invested  in 
productive  industries  and  in  the  exploitation 
of  Korean,  Manchurian,  and  Formosan  re- 
sources. 

Within  ten  or  twenty  years  the  golden 
seeds,  which  our  government  has  sown  in 
Korean  and  Manchurian  fields  will  bring 
forth  golden  harvest, — some  ten,  some 
twenty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold.  Already 
there  is  a  story  abroad  throughout  the  land 
of  a  Korean  investment  which  is  returning  35 
per  cent,  profit.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
stock  retorts  of  our  government  to  its  critics. 
Would  not  the  "  hoggish "  policy  of  the 
Japanese  Government  of  absorbing  all  the 
profitable  enterprises, — railway,  tobacco,  etc., 
— stunt  the  individual  initiative  of  the  people 
in  industry  and  trade?  Certainly.  But  now 
the  government  must  have  the  money.  It  has 
taxed  the  people  and  can  tax  them  no  farther. 
There  is  no  other  way  but  to  take  these  profit- 
able undertakings  and  make  money  for  itself. 
But  within  ten  or  twenty  years  it  will  receive 
its  treasure  ships  home  from  varied  enter- 
prises. Then,  back  to  the  people,  it  will  hand 
all  the  profitable  undertakings. 

The  Katsura  Cabinet  has  formulated  a 
financial  policy.  As  long  as  it  carries  out  the 
scheme, — provided,  always,  that  nothing  ex- 
traordinary happens, — we  shall  be  completely 
out  of  debt  within  thirty  years  at  the  most; 
perhaps  within  a  much  shorter  time.  The 
beauty  of  the  scheme  of  the  Katsura  Cabinet, 
moreover,  is  that  it  refuses  to  bank  on  the 
dream  of  a  future  increase  of  the  revenue  of 
state.    Although  the  cabinet  refuses  to  count 


upon  it,  the  revenue  of  the  state  has  been  in- 
creasing ever)'  year.  It  has  been  increasing 
at  no  modest  rate,  either.  Ten  years  ago  our 
revenue  was  a  little  over  $127,000,000;  in 
1905  it  was  $164,000,000;  in  1908  it  rose  to 
about  $318,000,000. 

Moreover,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  we 
are  to-day  facing  the  daybreak  on  the  great- 
est market  in  the  world, — the  Asian  conti- 
nental market.  We  are  nearest  to  the  Chi- 
nese market.  It  would  be  very  strange,  in- 
deed, if  we  should  fail  to  share  in  the  profits 
from  the  trade  of  awakening  China. 

THE  GREATEST  ASSET  OF  JAPAN. 

But  the  basic  answer  to  the  question, 
"  How  does  Japan  manage  to  pay  her  bills?  " 
can  hardly  be  found  in  the  statistical  table 
of  her  financial  annual.  The  greatest  asset 
of  our  empire  is  sentimental.  That  our 
Western  friends  may  see  this  fact  clearly,  per- 
mit me  to  put  it  in  the  following  manner: 
Let  the  Government  of  the  United  States  go 
to  Mr.  Smith,  in  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
in  Wall  Street,  and  say  to  them,  "  You  are 
receiving  $100,000  a  year  income,  and  we 
want  you  to  give  to  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  one  form  or  another  $30,000  a 
year  of  your  income."  Let  the  German  Gov- 
ernment or  the  British  go  to  their  people  and 
say  the  same  thing.  What  would  happen? 
A  first-class  revolution  on  the  spot. 

The  people  of  Japan  are  performing 
the  financial  miracle  of  giving  up  about 
30  per  cent,  of  their  net  income  every 
day,  without  saying  a  word  about  it.  In 
other  words,  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Japa-  1 
nese  Empire  of  to-day  is  the  patriotism  of 
her  people.  Within  twenty-five  years,  per- 
haps, at  the  rate  of  conquest  Western  com- 
mercialism and  the  doctrine  of  individual 
rights  are  making  among  our  people,  we  shall 
be  as  civilized  as  any  other  so-called  Christian 
nation.  As  yet,  however,  the  state  to  the 
imagination  of  the  people  of  Japan  is  greater 
than  all  the  gods.  The  glorification  of  the 
state  is  the  Mecca  of  all  our  dreams.  We 
take  very  seriously  all  matters  connected  with 
the  state;  so  seriously,  indeed,  that  we  have 
no  sense  of  humor  about  them.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  caricature  all  of  our  eight 
million  gods  in  the  pleasantest  of  moods  in 
the  world,  but  would  not  for  a  moment  per- 
mit any  one  to  caricature  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor.  This  also  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  no  graft  in  our  government  finance. 
And  that  sa'ves  a  lot  of  money  for  our 
country. 
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JT  is  seventeen  years  since  the  crusade  be- 
gEin  in  England  and  Germany  for  the 
renewal  of  Antarctic  cxploratifin.  At  rhat 
time  we  Itncw  little  of  the  vast  evpanse  of 
land  or  sea  ice  south  of  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
Bits  of  land  had  been  discovered  chiefly  near 
the  Antarctic  Circle,  looo  to  1500  miles  or 
more  south  uf  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  600  to  700  miles  south 
of  South  America.  South  Victoria  Land 
was  known  to  be  a  large  land  mass,  but  most 
of  tiie  other  discoveries  were  merely  short 
stretches  of  snow-covered  coasts,  and  no  one 
knew  whether  they  were  fragments  of  the 
northern  edge  of  a  continent  or  only  the 
shores  of  ishinds.  At  any  rate,  here  was  the 
largest  imknown  region  in  the  world.  It 
surrounded  the  South  Pale,  its  diameter  was 
about  4tKX>  miles,  its  area  was  at  least  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  and  a  number  of 
eminent  men  of  science  believed  that  one  of 
the  continents  was  hidden  here. 

Their  faith  in  a  vast  extent  of  unknown 
land  w,is  based  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  the 
sediments  collected  by  the  Ch/iUcn£tr  expedi- 
tion, and  the  nick  specimens  dredged  from 
the  sea  floor  of  Antarctic  waters  by  later 
parties,  gave  strong  evidence  that  the  land 
from  which  they  were  derived  was  conti- 
nental. These  sediments  and  rocks  were 
such  a.>i  come  from  large  land  masses  and  not 
the  material  ejected  from  volcanoes  that  have 
builr  up  many  hundreds  of  oceanic  islands. 

Here  was  the  greatest  of  fields  for  pioneer 
research  and  .-icveral  Euro|»ean  nations  caught 
the  enthusiasm  that  inspired  the  Kritish  and 
(icrinan  propli^andists  of  the  revival  of  Ant- 
arctic discovery.  Eight  expeditions,  Belgian. 
English,  Scotch,  German,  Swedish,  and 
French,  have  ably  occupied  the  field  and  have 
brought  home  a  large  amount  of  scientific  in- 
formation. Six  of  them,  two  English  expedi- 
tions led,  respectively,  by  Scott  and  Shackle- 
ton,  the  Scotch  under  Hrucc's  command,  the 
Germans  under  Ort'galski.  the  Swedes  under 
Dr.  Otto  Nordenskiold.  and  the  French  un- 
der Dr.  Charcot,  have  discovered  new  land, 
and  two  of  ihese  parties,  those  of  Scott  and 
Shacklcton.  have  pushed  their  discoveries  of 
ice-capped  plateaus  and  lofty  mountains  very 
far  to  the  south ;  and  one  of  the  smallest  of 


nil  these  expeditions  has  practically  proven 
the  existence  of  the  Antarctic  continent. 

The  sledge  part\'  of  Ernest  H.  Shacklcton, 
on  Januar>'  9,  this  year,  reached  88°  23' 
S.  Lat.,  162**  E.  Long,  The  four  men  at 
the  sledge  rope  were  then  1 1 1  stature  milei 
from  the  South  Pole.  They  were  421  miles 
nearer  to  the  Pole  than  the  highest  laritude 
previously  reached  in  the  Antarctic.  Xhey 
were  ninetj'-two  miles  nearer  the  South  Pole 
than  Peary's  closest  approach  to  the  North 
Pole.  This  latest  news  from  the  polar  re- 
gions marks  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments ever  recorded  in  the  ice  zones.  Curi- 
ously enmiph,  the  leader  who  has  been  almost 
within  sight  of  the  South  Pole  seemed,  six 
years  ago,  to  be  one  of  the  most  unturtunare 
of  Antarctic  travelers.  He  was  attacked  by 
scurvy,  when  with  Scott  on  his  pul<nv*ard 
da«h,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  his  comrades  brought  the  helpless  in- 
valid back  to  the  ship  Discovery.  But  this 
year  Shacklcton  has  stood  on  a  lofry  plateau 
and  looked  southward  to  a  lower  plain,  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  to  tlic  southern  apex  of 
the  earth's  axis. 

The  Southern  summer  is  now  ending  and, 
if  all  goes  well  with  Dr.  Charcot,  the  only 
explorer  now  in  the  South  Polar  area,  he  will 
start  next  fall  to  follow  the  long  coasts  uf 
West  Antarctica,  south  of  South  America, 
farther  toward  the  Pole.  We  may  briefly  sum- 
mari/*  the  main  results  of  research  sintx  the 
great  revival  of  Antarctic  enterprise  in  igot. 

A  large  extent  of  new  land  has  been  dis- 
covered all  around  the  South  Pole.  Nordcn- 
skitild.  in  1902,  made  a  sledge  journey  of  40(1 
miles  along  the  eastern  side  of  West  Ant- 
arctica, where  the  bold  King  Oscar  Moun- 
tains rise  high  above  the  sliorc  line.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  same  long,  narrow  stretch  of 
mountainous  land.  Dr.  Charcot  s\ir\Tyed  new- 
coast  lands  in  I90_?.  It  is  thought  that  this 
land,  which  is  the  nearest  .^pprnach  of  Ant- 
arctic soil  to  the  northern  continents,  may  be 
a  great  peninsula  jutting  northward  from 
the  frozen,  continental  mass.  "Why  not?" 
w-Ts  the  quer>'  of  Charcot's  mtnd  when  he 
again  steamed  south  for  the  same  field  of 
labor;  and  the  name  of  his  new,  staunch  ship, 
the  Pourquoi  pas  f  crhoc"  the  quer\'. 
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Almost  strainht  acro^  the  polar  area  from 
West  Antarctica,  Ungalski  tliwovcrcd,  in 
igo2,  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  icf-clad 
Kaiser  Wiihfhn  II.  Land  in  the  same  region 
where  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  ournav\*,  found 
the  long  stretch  of  shores,  some  sevrnTV  years 
ago,  that  bear  the  name  of  W^ilfccs  Land.  In 
1904,  Bruce,  of  rhe  Scottish  expedition,  di-i- 
covered  Coats  Land  far  south  of  the  Atlantic, 
whose  coast  he  was  able  to  follow  for  sc\*enty- 
five  miles.  This  coast  is  believed  to  repre- 
sent another  segment  uf  the  continent  of  Anc- 


arcrica.  Srntt  discovered,  in  1902,  King  ICd- 
ward  VIL  f-and,  which  Is  joined  bj*  tlie 
(ircat  Ice  Barrier  of  Rnss  to  South  Victoria 
Land  :  and  in  the  same  year  he  traced  the 
coast  of  South  Victoria  Land  toward  the  Pole 
for  .?8o  miles,  and  at  his  farthest  point  he 
saw  the  mountains  still  strctchfnt;  southward 
to  the  eighty-third  parallel :  and  within  the 
past  few  months  ShacVletim  has  sledged  hun- 
dreds of  miles  over  the  lami  ice,  south  of 
Scott's  farthest. 

Every  polar  authority  believes  that  some 
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ot  uil  of  dipsc  nrw  fuiinil  lands  :trr  a  part  nf 
llic  AntatX'tic  Continent.  The  (leciuction  nf 
nrj'Ual*'''  (^"tl  '1"  "^"'■'^  flmrnujHiIy  scirn- 
tific  pxpftlition  than  his  ever  entered  polar 
ice)  was  that,  at  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  Lane!, 
ihey  were  on  rlic  cdnc  of  the  South  Polar 
continent.  Fnim  his  balloon  lie  itnihi  see 
nothinj:  hut  cn<llcss  land  ice.  "  'I'lie  winds 
from  the  inland  ice,  by  their  I'olin*  proper- 
ties painied  at  a  far- reach  In  j;.  uniformly  ice- 
capprd  hinterland.  'Iliesc  rasicrly  Kohn-likc 
pales,  by  their  frequency  and  uniformity,  re- 
veal the  injmensily  and  homoj^neouit  nature 
of  these  Antarctic  lands."  It  is  intrrcstinp  to 
read,  with  this,  the  dediiction  which  Scott 
drew  from  the  Fnhn  winds.  He  wrote  that 
their  frequency  from  the  south  indicated  a 
high  land  toward  the  Pole,  doubtless  of  ^rcal 
extent.  Sure  enough,  Shackleton  has  discov- 
ered this  hiph  land  and  traveled  over  it,  at 
altitudes  of  fromSooo  to  io,(x»o  feet,  to  a 
point  no  more  miles  from  the  Pole  than  the 
little  city  of  Vonkers  is  from  Philadelphia. 

Tlicse  recent  explorers  have  proven  that, 
in  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  times, 
this_  most  southern  land,  as  has  long  been 
suspected,  had  a  temperate  or  even  a  warmer 
climate.  This  is  shown  by  their  collec- 
tions of  fossils,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  pal  eon  to  logical  evidence  also  paints  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  there  was  once  a  land  con- 
nection btrtween  Antarctica  and  more  north- 
ern lands,  at  least  with  South  America.  The 
approximate  location  of  the  south  magnetic 
Pole  has  been  fixed  by  a  sledge  expedition  to 
the  area  which  it  oci'upies.  'I'here  is  no  de- 
partment of  physical  and  geographical  scirnce 
that  has  not  been  enriched  by  these  expedi- 
tions. It  is  worth  noting  that  Arctic  ex- 
ploration has  never  yielded  such  an  output 
of  large  volumes  as  those  still  coming  from 
the  press  « hich  present  the  purely  scientific 
results  of  the  recent  researches  in  the  Ant- 
arx'tic.  ■  This  may  seem  anomolous,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  no  series  of  Arctic  explorations  has 
ever  been  organized  under  scientific  standards 
so  uniformly  high  as  those  of  the  recent  ex- 
ploratory' enterprises  in  the  Antarctic.  TTiis 
is  merely  the  result  of  the  new  era  of  the 
more  exact  study  of  tcrre'^trial  phenomena. 

The  Antarctic  expeditions  have  also  con- 
tributed something  to  the  methrids  and  ap- 
pliances of  polar  research.     We  shall  not 
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know  fill  next  year  whether  Charcot  is  find- 
ing much  utility  in  the  specially  built  auto- 
mobiles that  he  hati  tested  among  Alpine 
snows,  to  the  wonderment  of  the  mountain 
peasantry.  But  Shackleton  found  his  ma- 
chine vcr^'  useful  in  placing  some  supply  sta- 
tions along  his  sledge  route  to  the  south.  The 
automobile  seems  to  have  been  employed  only 
on  the  wide  expanse  of  the- connparatively 
level  glacier  ice  whose  northern  etlgc  is  the 
Oeat  Ice  Barrier.  He  was  also  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  tbc  result  of  substituting  ponies 
for  dogs  in  sledge  hauling.  They  were  in 
tlie  harness  for  a  long  distance  to  the  soutli 
;inH,  as  tlieir  draught  powers  weakened,  he 
killed  the  animals  and  cached  their  flesh  fur 
food  on  the  return  journey,  a  most  important 
expedient,  for  he  and  his  comrades  needed 
the  food  on  their  way  back  to  winter  camp. 

The  cabled  narrative  of  Shackleton'*  re- 
.markable  sledge  trip  to  the  neighb«>rhood  of 
the  Pole  is  lacking  in  some  imponant  details. 
Wc  do  not  yet  know,  for  example,  where  he 
left  the  southern  limit  of  the  glacial  ice,  afloat 
or  grounded,  and  made  the  rest  of  his  south- 
ern march  over  [he  continent  itself.  This  is 
n  vrry  interesting  point,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  was  able  to  determine  it.  Scott's  trav- 
els on  this  ice  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  an  enormous  expanse  of  the  land  ice  that 
is  constantly  being  pushed  off  the  land  and 
extends  over  the  comparatively  shallow 
waters  of  the  sea  for  several  hundred  miles 
to  the  north.  Shackleton's  route  appears  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  about  soutli  of  his 
winter  camp  on  Erebus  Island.  Some  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  the  eighty-third  purallel 
he  certainly  reached  the  land  ice  cap,  for  his 
further  journey  was  on  a  plateau  of  great 
altitude,  with  mountain  ranges  trending  south 
and  southwest;  but  at  his  turning  point  he 
saw  no  mountains,  and  the  country  stretched 
away,  at  a  far  lower  level,  to  the  Pole. 

\Ve  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  land 
will  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
North  Pole,  while  Shackletun's  discoveries 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  South  Pole  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  Antarctic  continent.  As 
in  many  arctic  experiences,  it  has  not  been 
given  to  the  costliest  enterprises  in  the  South 
Polar  regions  to  achieve,  in  a  popular  sense, 
the  largest  n-sull  of  all.  Tlie  continent  is 
there,  and  the  proof  that  the  Shackleton  ex- 
pedition brings  of  this  fact  will  probably 
whet  ilie  desire  to  continue  these  expedi- 
tions till  Antarctica  is  revealed  in  all  its  con- 
fines and  conformation. 
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BY  L.  S.  ROWE. 

(Chairman  of  the  Delegation    from  the  United  States.) 


(^N  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  last  there 
assembled  in  the  Chilean  capital  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  gatherings  of  modern 
times.  The  Pan-American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  from  Decem- 
ber 25,  1908,  to  January  5,  1909.  was  a 
highly  important  event  for  both  American 
continents.  It  was  in  a  sense  a  great  "  expe- 
rience meeting "  at  which  scientists  from 
every  section  of  the  two  continents  met  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  re- 
sults of  their  Investigations  and  exchanging 
views  as  to  the  best  solution  of  the  political, 
social,  educational,  and  engineering  problems 
peculiar  to  North  and  South  America. 

The  keynote  of  all  the  sessions  was  the  em- 
phasis laid  on  these  distinctively  American 
problems.  This  plan  served  a  larger  pur- 
pose in  impressing  upon  the  delegates,  and 
through  them  upon  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  their  respective  countries,  the  essential 
and  fundamental  community  of  interest  aris- 
ing out  of  the  similarity  of  problems  con- 
fronting the  countries  of  America.  The  or- 
ganizers of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  dele- 
gates, were  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
American  and  European  scientific  methods 
must  necessarily  be  tjie  same,  but  that  owing 
to  the  geographical  position,  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities, and  the  conditions  of  settlement  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  there  exists  a  series 
of  problems  distinctively  American. 

It  is  manifestfy  impossible  to  touch  upon 
the  numerous  questions  discussed  in  the  nine 
sections  into  which  the  Congress  w^as  divided. 
The  delegation  from  the  United  States*  was 

•  Tlio  di'loRatPs  of  llio  United  States  to  the  Pan- 
Amerieftii  Scientiflc  Congreas  were:  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe. 
chalrnifin,  Univt'isltv  of  Pennaylvaala  ;  Prof.  Thomas 
Barbour,  Harvard  University :  Prof.  Illram  Bing- 
ham, Yale  University ;  Prof.  Webster  E.  Browning, 
Princeton  University ;  Prof.  Archibald  C.  Coolidge. 
Harvard  University  :  Prof.  H.  n.  Curtis.  Cornell 
University;  Col.  William  C.  Corgas.  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  ;  Prof.  Christopher  W.  Hall.  Unlverslt.v 
of  Minnesota ;  Prof.  Adolph  Hempel,  University  of 
Illinois ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes.  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Smithsonian  Institution  :  Prof.  .T.  Laurence  I.augh- 
iln.  University  of  CnicaKO ;  Prof.  Al^e^t  A.  Michel- 
son,  University  of  Chicago :  Prof.  Bernard  Mosea, 
Universitv  of  California:  Prof.  Paul  S.  Relnach; 
Univeraitv  of  Wisconsin  :  Prof.  W.  F.  Rice.  North- 
western tlniveraitv :  Mr.  George  M.  Rommel.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Prof.  William  R.  ahepherd.  Colwmbia  University ; 
Prof.  William  B.  Smith,  Tulane  University;  Prof. 
Jay  Backus  Woodworth,  Harvard  University. 


fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  dis- 
tinguished members  of  a  number  of  national 
associations,  such  as  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  who  contrib- 
uted papers  which  attracted  much  attention 
and  aroused  great  interest. 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED. 

Selecting  a  few  of  the  many  questions  dis- 
cussed will  serve  to  illustrate  how  carefully 
the  plan  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  problems  of  special  in- 
terest to  this  hemisphere  was  carried  out. 

In  the  Social  Science,  Educational,  and 
Agricultural  Sections  (three  of  the  nine  into 
which  the  Congress  was  divided)  the  main 
subjects  discussed  were:  (i)  International 
Law;  (2)  Financial  and  Monetary  Prob- 
lems; (3)  Educational  Problems;  {4)  Eco- 
nomic, Social,  and  Political  Problems;  and 
(5)   Improvement  of  Agricultural  Methods. 

The  formulation  of  the  distinctively  Amer- 
ican problems  in  international  law,  with  a 
view  to  laying  the  foundations  for  a  conti- 
nental agreement  on  the  principles  that 
should  govern  their  solution,  was  proposed. 
Such  agreement  would  mean  a  new  factor  in 
the  development  of  international  law,  and 
would  tend  to  place  international  relations  on 
a  distinctly  higher  plane. 

All  the  countries  of  South  America  have 
within  recent  years  been  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  place  their  monetary  systems  on  a 
more  stable  basis.  Although  these  problems 
present  themselves  in  a  different  form  in  each 
country,  the  interchange  of  experience  is  of 
the  greatest  value  to  all.  The  situation  is 
particularly  acute  in  Chile,  where  for  some 
years  past  the  government  has  made  inef5ec- 
tual  efforts  to  get  on  a  gold  basis.  The  sym- 
posium held  during  the  sessions  of  the  finan- 
cial section  of  the  Congress  threw  much  light 
on  the  possible  solution   of  this  problem. 

Education  was  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  before  the  Congress.  Not  only  was  at- 
tendance at  this  section  large,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  papers  presented  was' such  that 
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c%Try  delegation  must  have  profited  greatly 
by  the  wealth  of  experience  submitted.  The 
essentia]  unlt>-  ni  the  educational  problems 
confronting  the  rcpubliis  ot  the  American 
continents  uas  deeply  impressed  upon  all. 

An  important  and  etttincnrly  practical  *.ug- 
pestion,  «-hich  «as  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. W8S  contained  in  a  remarkable  pa* 
per  by  the  Honorable  S.  N.  D.  North,  Ui- 
lector  of  the  Census,  on  the  de^trabiirti'  of 
unitormit)'  of  schedules  and  agreement  as  to 
date*  at  which  the  census  should  be  taken  in 
the  republics  of  the  American  continents.  As 
a  result  uf  this^  suggestion  a  restdutton  was 
adopted  emhodyiny  such  recommendations. 

A  SaKXTtPIC,  NOT  A  DIPIX)MATIC,  CONGRESS. 

It  i^  imp<"jrtant  to  distinguish  between  the 
scientific  congresses  and  the  Tan-American 
diplomatic  conference  which  last  assembled 
in  Rio  Janeiro  in  1906,  and  which  will  next 
meet  in  Buenos  Aires  in  iqio.  These  scien- 
tific congresses  possess  one  advantage  over 
the  diplomatic  conferences  because  of  the 
possibility  of  a  full  and  free  interchange  of 
opinion,  untraoimeicd  by  diplomatic  instruc- 
tions or  political  considerations.  Although 
the  conclusions  reached  do  not  take  the  form 
of  treaties  and  conventions,  they  possess  the 
merit  of  expressing  accurately  the  ripe  judg- 
ment and  the  most  advanced  thought  on  the 
impnrtimt  problems  confronting  the  repub- 
lics uf  this  hemisplierc.  Vic«ed  in  another 
light,  these  congresses  mark  the  sua-essive 
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steps  in  the  fonnation  of  a  continetital  public 
opinion.  -The  united  and  definitely  formu- 
lated views  of  the  American  republics  on 
questi<ms  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  cw>- 
tinents  must  atmmand  universal  respect. 

The  decision  to  hold  the  next  Con^re^  (u 
Washington  in  \^H2  places  a  heavy  resp»nM- 
bilii>'  upon  the  American  scientific  world. 
The  Santiago  Congress  laid  the  foundation* 
upon  which  the  intellectual  unity  of  The 
American  republics  must  rest.  The  selttiinn 
of  Washington  as  the  next  meeting  place  is 
the  cxpressicm  of  the  desire  of  Latin  Amei- 
ica  to  cultivate  closer  intellectual  rclatiuos 
with  the  United  States. 

'I"he  real  significance  of  the  Sarin  . 
gress  is  clearly  seen   when   its  de!, 
are  compared  with  those  of  its  predcct>«.:-. 
These  congresses  have  hitherto   been    cxclu 
sively   r^at in- American.     Tlic   first   congress, 
held  in  Ruenos  Aires  in   1S98,  and   the  suc- 
ceeding sessions  in  Montevideo  in  J  001  find 
in  Rio  Janeiro  in  190s.  while  not  hostile  lo 
the  United  States,  contributed  toward  devel 
oping  a  feeling  of  1-a tin-American  suIidaTity, 
which  was  certain  to  become,  in  time,  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  development  of  unity  of 
thought  on  the  American  hemisphere. 

A    REAL    PAK-AMERICAK    SPIRIT. 

It  is  this  Pan-American  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  Santiago  Congress,  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  its  predecessors.  Every 
student  of  La  tin- American  afTairs  knows  that 
for  many  years  there  has 
existed  ihni\ighout  the 
cniintries  of  South  Amer- 
ica an  under-current  of 
distrust  toward  the 
United  States.  This  dis- 
trust was  bom  of  the  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  viltimate  intentloru  of 
the  United  States  with 
reference  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  rested  upon  a  com- 
plete misapprehension  of 
the  purposes  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  our  people. 
It  was  kept  alive  for  local 
political  purposes  by  small 
grnups  of  local  leaders  and 
by  new^spaper  and  niaga- 
7ine  articles  inspired  from 
European  sources. 

It    is   a   notorious    fact 
that    during    the    Span- 
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THE  DELECATION  OF  THF  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  PAN-AUERICAN   SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

(ItMtdlnR  from  I«ft  \'^  right:    llr    I'aul   S.  Krlnsch,   nr.  Arrliltiiild    C,    CooUdge,    Pr     Hiram    Bingham, 
rrof.   Wtlllam  B.  Shrptifnt,  T>v.   I..  K.  Uawe   ictiAlrmaan  Hon.    tSllliii  Ituoi,   Mr   W.  II.  IlaliQe.i,  Cxj.  Wll-  i 
lUtD  ('.  (.liirxfts.  unci  Mr.  li<:i>riti>  M.  llnmniBl.i 

I sh- American  war  liie  sympatliies  of  prac-  vitf  thf  United  States  to  participate  in  these 
tically  all  ihe  South  American  countries  were  congresses,  and  tims  mak&  them  I'an-Amer- 
witli  Spain.  The  United  States  vva^  recard-  ican  instead  of  La  tin- American,  there  was 
cd  as  the  agp^ressor,  bent  upun  extension  of  considerable  misgiving  as  to  whether  this  in- 
doniinion.  and  thus  constituting  a  real  men-  vitation  wnidd  meet  with  favor  in  the  United 
ace  to  the  countries  of  Latiij  America.  Tlie  States.  There  is  a  feclinj;  widespread 
feeling  that  prevailed  is  strikingly  illustrated  [hroiiglwut  South  America  that  the  en- 
in  the  series  of  public  meetings  that  were  thiisiasm  of  the  government  and  people  of 
held  in  the  South  American  capitals,  notahly  the  I'nired  States  can  only  be  aroused  when 
in  Uuenos  Aires.  One  of  the -leading  public  the  material  interests  nt  the  coimtry  arc  in- 
inen  of  the  Argentine,  now  being  seriously  voked.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  the  plan 
considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  for  a  scientific  congress  would  be  coldly  re- 
referred  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  United  ceived,  and  that  the  countries  oi  Latin 
States  as  a  constant  menace  lo  all  the  I.^tin-  America  were  laying  themselves  upen  to  a  re- 
American  countries.  but?  in  e.xtending  this  invitation.  That  the 
During  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  invitation  was  not  only  cordially  received  by 
this  attitude  has  undergone  considerable  the  (Jovcrnment  of  the  United  States,  but 
modification,  but  there  still  exists  a  feeling  als(»  met  vvrth  a  hcarry  response  from  the  uni- 
of  uncertainty  <lircctly  traceable  to  a  failure  versities  of  the  country,  created  much  surprise 
to  grasp  the  real  spirit  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  was  a  source  of  universal  satisfaction. 

This  ignorance  Is  due  to  the  lack  of  intcl-  „  . 

1     .      I                *      -.1,  ,u    IT     *  J  C.  .           I.'  t  MAKE-f  P  OF  THE  GATHERING, 
lectual  contact  with  the  United  States,  which 

makes  it  possible  to  impreas  the  popular  mind  WTicn  the  Congress  assembled  in  Santiazo 

with  sensational  accounts  of  the  grasping  pol-  on    the   twenr>'-fifth    of    December,    twelve 

icy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  dangers  American    universities    and    three    national 

involved  in  permitting  this  power  to  develop  scientific    associations    were    represented,    in 

unrestrained.  addition  to  the  official  deleirafinn  sent  by  the 

When  the  dcdslon  was  first  reached  to  in-  Government  ol  the  United  States.    The  uni- 
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verwfy  reprrsrntarion  would  have  been  con- 
sidrrably  incrrawd  if  the  ti'mr  fixed  for  the 
im-cting  of  the  Congress  had  hcen  more  fa- 
vorable. December,  January,  and  February 
Arc  the  universit)'  vacation  months  in  alt  the 
countries  south  of  the  equator.  University 
representation  from  the  United  States  meant, 
therefore,  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  half  the 
academic  year  in  order  to  reach  Santiago 
for  a  December  meeting.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  fact,  had  it  been  possible  to  uiiliz-e 
the  months  of  June,  July,  Angu*;t,  and  Sep- 
tember for  this  purpose,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  representation  from  the  United  States 
would  have  been  increased  fourfold.  The 
presence  of  a  large  group  of  American  sci- 
entists, representing  c\-cr)'  field  of  research, 
was  interpreted  throughout  Latin  America 
as  an  indication  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  beginning  to  apply  a 
new  standard  in  the  estimate  of  their  sister 
republics. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  the 
delegates  from  the  United  States  to  visit 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  on 
their  way  to  or  from  Santiago.  Not  only 
was  the  traditional  Latin-American  hospital- 
ity shown  them,  but  they  were  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  so  real  and  spontaneous  as  to 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  every  member 
of  the  delegation.  Far  more  importiuit  and 
significant  than  the  cordiality  of  this  recep- 
tion was  the  universal  desire  to  be  brought 
into  touch  with  scientific  and  educational  ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States.  All  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  have  received,  and 
still  receive,  their  intellectual  stimulus  and 
educational  in^ipiratiun  either  from  France 
or  Germany.  There  is  a  growing  feeling, 
however,  that  the  lessons  of  educational  ex- 
perience In  the  United  States  contain  nnich 
of  value  and  profit  for  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  While  in  Uruguay,  the  Argentine, 
and  Chile,  the  dcleg:itcu  from  the  United 
States  were  constantly  qiiestioncd  with  refer- 
ence to  our  educational  organiyation,  and  .id- 
vlce  arid  suggestion  requested  as  to  the  plan 
best  adapted  to  introduce  American  nielhrhls 
into  their  systems. 

The  personal  lies  formed  between  scien- 
•  tists  from  the  United  Slates  and  their  fellow 
investigators  in  Latin  America  constitute  an- 
other indirect  result  of  the  Congress,  the 
value  of  which  \t  is  difficult  fully  to  appre- 
ciate at  the  present  time,  but  which  will  be- 


come more  apparent  n-i  the  years  roll  l>>-.  Al- 
though the  Congress  devtited  itself  primarily 
tu  prnhlems  of  speijal  interest  tu  tlte  people 
of  this  hemisphere,  it  is  clear  tliat  in  many 
cases  it  was  not  possible  to  do  mure  than 
fonnulate  these  problems.  The  mere  fact, 
however,  of  such  rIeHiiite  formulation  and 
of  the  general  agreement  that  the  c<tncerieti 
action  of  the  Kepuhllcsnf  America  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  their  solution,  niark<^  an  iro- 
Pfirtant  step  forward  in  the  development  of 
the  spirit  of  continental  solidarirv.  'Hia 
new  spirit  of  international  co-operacinn  was 
particularly  marked  in  the  discussion  of  sani- 
tary, social,  and  legal  problems,* 

The  Santiago  Congress  also  served  ro  de- 
monstrate that  in  all  the  countries  of  [..atin 
America  careful  sclcnritic   research    is  being 
conducted    in  all    the  higher   institutions  of 
learning,  and  that  this  research  ts  being  di- 
rected primarily  to  the  solution  of  the  distinc- 
tively national  problems.     Probably  the  most 
vivid   impression  carried  away   by    the  dele- 
gates from  the   Uniterl   States  was    the   fact 
that  in  ever)'  Latin-American  country-   there 
is  a  group  of  serious  students   willing  and 
even  anxious   to  c<wiper.ite   with    their  col- 
leagues in  the  United  States  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  hemisphere.     Every   delegare 
from  the  United  States  returned  with  a  ber- 
ter   appreciation   of   rhe  significance   of    the 
Latin- American     civlliyaKlon,     and     of     the 
mutual    services    which    the   culture    of    the 
North  and  South  may  render  each  other. 

"  Aninni;    Ihc    Infrri'ttlric  mid    Kliititllciiul    DNt>cr« 
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ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  DEFEAT  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN    SALOON.* 


BY  FERDINAND  COWLE  IGLEHART. 


npHE  revolt  against  the  liquor  traffic  seems 
to  be  world-wide.  The  fight  against  it 
in  Europe  is  nearly  as  fierce  as  it  is  in  this 
country.  Finland  abolished  intoxicants  by 
a  vote  of  its  Parliament.  Iceland  adopted 
national  prohibition  in  September .  last. 
The  Duma  of  Russia  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  royal  eagle  from  the  vodka  bot- 
tles, and  the  substitution  of  the  skull  and 
cross  bones,  the  symbols  of  death,  and  the 
word  poison  written  in  large  letters  beneath 
them  as  a  warning  to  the  people.  In  Paris 
there  are  placards  placed  on  the  bulletin 
boards  saying  that  "  whoever  puts  alcohol  in 
his  mouth  takes  out  his  brains,  his  money,  his 
health,  his  happiness."  Government  statistics 
in  England  show  a  decrease  of  thirty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  intoxicants  in  the  consump- 
tion during  the  year  1908. 

THE    SOUTH    SWEPT    BY    A    "  PROHIBITION  " 
WAVE. 

The  temperance  revolution  in  this  country 
continues  with  unabated  energy.  _  Eleven 
thousand  saloons  were  put  out  of  business 
during  the  year  1908.  As  many  more  in 
1907,  and  at  that  rate  of  decrease  it  would 
require  but  twenty  years  to  abolish  all  the 
saloons  of  the  country. 

About  eighteen  of  the  twenty  millions  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  have  al- 
ready outlawed  the  saloon.  In  New  York 
City  alone  there  are  one  thousand  more  sa- 
loons than  in  all  the  fourteen  Southern  States, 
and  it  looks  as  though  within  the  coming  five 
years  every  State  in  that  section  would  vote 
the  saloon  out  of  existence. 

On  May  6,  1908,  North  Carolina  fol- 
lowed her  sister  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  in  the  adoption  of  State  pro- 
hibition, by  a  popular  vote. 

The  campaign  was  a  notable  one,  partici- 
pated in  by  Governor  Glenn,  the  two  United 
States  Senators,  every  member  of  Congress, 
all  of  whom  stood  against  the  saloon,  secur- 
ing a  majority  of  42,000  votes. 

•  S?e  "The  Nation's  Anti-Drink  Oruaadc,"  by  Dr. 
Iglehart.  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  ,\riril,  1008, 
page  468. 


The  fight  for  prohibition  in  1909  was  be- 
gun by  Tennessee,  following  the  example  of 
her  old  mother  State,  North  Carolina,  pass- 
ing a  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
by  a  vote  of  24  to  13  in  the  Senate,  and  62 
to  36  in  the  House.  It  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor,  and  passed  over  his  objection  by 
the  same  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  by  the  loss 
of  but  one  vote  in  the  House.  This  bill  will 
go  into  efiect  the  first  day  of  next  July,  at 
which  time  every  saloon  in  the  State  will 
close  its  doors.  A  more  drastic  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  of  intoxicants  in  the 
State,  which  is  to  take  effect  on  January  i, 
1910,  was  carried  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  passed  again  over  the 
Governor's  veto,  and  is  now  a  law. 

In  South  Carolina  each  county  having  a 
dispensary  will  vote  on  the  question  of  option 
between  the  county  dispensary  and  prohibi- 
tion in  August  of  this  year. 

Thirty-six  of  the  forty-six  counties  of  Flor- 
ida, including  525,OiX)  of  the  650,000  of  pop- 
ulation, have  abolished  the  saloon.  There 
are  only  330  saloons  in  the  entire  State,  and 
from  the  organization  of  the  present  Legis- 
lature it  seems  probable  that  State-wide  pro- 
hibition will  be  adopted  at  once. 

Louisiana  has  more  than  32,000  square 
miles  of  "  dry  "  territory,  and  six  entire  par- 
ishes were  placed  in  the  anti-saloon  license 
column  during  the  past  year. 

Fifty-nine  out  of  the  seventy-nine  counties 
of  Arkansas  are  dry,  and  1,612,000  of  the 
1,750,700  of  the  people  in  the  State  are  liv- 
ing in  territory  where  the  drink  traffic  is  for- 
bidden. There  are  only  317  saloons  in  the 
whole  State  left,  which  must  give  way  to  the 
inevitable  public  verdict  against  the  business. 

During  the  past  year  800  saloons  were 
driven  out  of  Texas,  and  fifteen  new  counties 
voted  no-license.  Of  the  243  counties  150 
are  "  dry,"  sixty-six  part  "  wet,"  and  twenty- 
five  license  the  saloon.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  267,000  square  miles  of  the 
State  is  "  dry  "  territory,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000,000  people.  State-wide  pro- 
hibition will  be  a  certainty  in  the  hear 
future. 
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In  Virginia  liuring  the  past  year  400  liquor 
places  were  put  out  of  business.  Sevent>- 
one  of  the  iix)  cnunties  in  the  State  have  not 
a  licensed  saloon. 

The  tempenmce  people  of  West  Virginia 
lost  in  their  battle  before  the  Senate,  which 
recently  adjourned,  losing  two  propositions; 
first,  the  amemiinent  to  the  constitution,  for- 
bidding the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  and  also  orie  for  county  local  op- 
tion. There  are  7cX),ooo  of  the  1,200.000 
people  of  this  State  u'ho  live  in  territory 
where  the  saloon  is  forbidden.  Thirt>-thrce 
cnunties  out  of  the  rifty-tive  in  the  State  are 
entirely  "  dry." 

In  Kentucky  one  more  ciiunty  has  been 
Added  to  the  "dry  "  column,  making  ninety- 
six  out  of  the  1 19  cmmries  in  tlie  State. 

Missouri  has  made  decided  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  There  are  now  fifty 
"  dry  "  counties  in  the  State,  including  their 
municipaliiies.  while  twenty-seven  other 
counties  have  abolished  the  saloon  under  the 
county-option  law,  which  exempts  cities  of 
2500  population  and  niure  from  tts  operation. 

AGCRESSIVB    CAMPAir.MN'G    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
WEST, 

The  fires  of  pruhibitiun  that  have  been 
burning  in  the  cotton -fields  of  the  South 
have  crossed  Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line  and 
caught  in  the  meadows,  the  corn-fields,  and 
whcar-rields  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
and  other  Northern  States,  and  arc  burning 
as  fiercely  as  they  have  been  in  the  South. 
.  Illinois,  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in 
wealth,  population,  anil  importance,  never 
gave  its  people  the  benetit  of  a  local-option 
law  until  last  year,  when  the  people  voted  in 
I3(X>  towns,  unx)  of  wlilch  went  "  diy." 

The  temperance  nKJvement  in  Indiana  is 
about  as  vigorous  as  in  any  of  the  Southern 
States,  The  Kemonstrance  law  had  cleared 
the  saloon  from  two-thirds  of  the  geographi- 
cal area  of  the  State.  Of  the  36.300  square 
miles  of  tcrrItor>-,  26.171)  had  been  made 
"dry,"  and  about  i,6(x>.<.xx)  of  the  popula- 
tion out  of  the  2.<KX),<xx>  were  living  in 
"  dry  "  territor>'.  Governor  Hanley  called  a 
rpccial  session  of  the  Legislarurc  in  Septem- 
ber last,  which  passed  a  local-option  law  with 
the  county  as  the  unit,  under  which  the  pco 
p!c  arc  making  Indiana  a  prohihiton,-  Stare 

rapidly  as  they  can  get  to  the  polls.  Un- 
sr  the  old  law  twenty  entire  counties  had 
gone  "  dn.-."  Since  last  autumn  forty-three 
more  had  joined  their  company,  making  six- 
ty-three of  the  ninety-two  counties  in  the 


State  which  arc  entirely  "  dOi"  antl  "  "  oo- 
derstood  that  but  one  count)'  of  all  the  Jorrt 
four  recently  voting  has  gone  "  wet." 

It  is  said  that  the  local-uption  question  ^ 
mixed  up  prcitj  badlj  in  Hoosicr  polirin: 
some  of  the  leaders  claiming  that  Watson 
and  the  Republican  State  ticket  were  bcami 
on  that  account.  It  is  likely  that  the  Rrpub- 
ijcan  party  \v  ould  liavc  been  beaten  vrr} 
much  worse  if  it  had  undertaken  to  dodteihr 
issue,  which  was  inevitable.  It  is  charged  tbi 
the  liquor  people  beat  Kearns  for  the  Sen- 
atorship,  and  that  he,  in  re\-cngc,  prevenint 
the  repeal  of  the  local-option  bill.  But  wh; 
ever  iiand  the  temperance  qnestiun  played  in 
the  pt)iitics  of  the  State,  the  people.  i)err<^ 
crats  and  Republicans,  went  on  steadily  «>r- 
ing  the  saloon  out  of  husinc^^s  in  the  Stare, 
and  it  now  seems  likely  that  Intliana  may  br 
the  next  Slate  of  the  North  to  adopt  Stair 
prohibition. 

Tlie  revolution  in  Ohio  is  just  as  rr-arkol 
as  in  Indiaiui,  and  just  as  enrhiisi:isttc  as  m 
any  of  the  Southern  State*.  The  Anti-Sd 
loon  League,  which  was  bom  in  that  State. 
rcmo\ed  the  saloon  from  large  districts  in 
the  Slate  by  one  form  of  local  option  or  an- 
other, but  a  lucal-option  bill  for  the  cmintj 
as  the  unit  was  passed  by  the  Lrgislaiuft. 
under  whose  provisions  voting  has  been  go- 
ing on  since  Inst  autumn,  wirh  results  thai 
have  startled  the  nation.  The  saloon  Iiad 
been  removed  from  five  entire  counties  under 
the  previous  laws,  but  since  last  September 
sixty-three  counties  have  voted  on  the  sub- 
ject, fifty-eight  of  which  have  abolished  tlie 
saloon,  aniJ  onl>'  nine  omnties  have  licensed 
it,  so  that,  of  the  eiiihtv-eight  entire  countin 
of  tlie  State,  sixty-three  have  gone  "  drj'," 
and  nine  have  gone  "wet."  Many  of  the 
contests  were  notable,  especially  the  one  in 
Clark  County,  which  contains  Spo'njiHeltl, 
with  a  populatitm  of  4.2,oiX).  polling  n  vote 
of  almost  19,000  votes,  which  went  "dr>'*' 
by  139  majority.  The  Legislature  this  year 
passed  two  laws  strengthcntiig  the  loc,il-op- 
rion  law;  one  preventing  agents  from  solicit- 
ing (»rders  for  liquor  in  "  dr>'  "  territory,  the 
other  providing  for  the  appointment  of  sccrct- 
wrvice  men  in  each  county  in  the  State  to 
asMst  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  securing 
evidence  of  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor.  These 
measures  iverc  desperately  fought  by  the 
liquor  men,  who  were  finally  overcome. 

One  year  ago  there  uas  hut  one  county 
entirely  "dr>'"'  in  the  Slate  of  Michigan. 
Karly  last  month,  after  one  of  the  fiercest 
fights  in  the  history  of  the  State,  local-option 
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elections  were  held  in  twenty-seven  counties, 
twenty  of  which  went  "  dry,"  closing  at  one 
strolce  600  saloons  and  ten  breweries. 

After  a  tremendous  struggle,  the  Nebras- 
ka I.egislature  at  its  last  session  passed  the 
Daylight  Sale  bill,  permitting  the  sale  of 
liquor  only  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  and 
8  p.  m. 

The  Legislature  of  Iowa  on  the  eve  of  ad- 
journment passed  two  bills  unfriendly  to  the 
liquor  interests,  one  limiting  the  number  of 
saloons  to  one  to  one  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion in  cities,  the  other  requiring  druggists 
to  file  with  the  auditor  of  the  county  signed 
applications  for  liquor. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  just  passed 
a  county-option  law,  excluding  municipalities 
of  2,500  or  more,  which  have  a  separate  op- 
tion of  their  own. 

The  Legislature  of  Idaho  has  this  year 
passed  a  very  strong  local-option  law.   , 

lioth  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  Utah 
passed  a  county-option  bill,  but  just  at  the 
last  of  the  session,  when  too  late  for  a  rem- 
edy, the  Governor  vetoed  the  bill. 

Prohibition  was  the  main  issue  in  the 
municipal  elections  held  in  Colorado,  outside 
of  Denver,  early  in  April.  The  Anti-Saloon 
party  generally  was  successful. 

LOCAL    OPTION    IN    NEW    YORK    AND    NEW 
ENGLAND. 

A  local-option  bill  for  cities  as  a  whole  is 
pending  before  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture. The  present  liquor  law  of  the  State 
permits  local  option  for  towns,  under  which 
elections  have  been  held  this  year,  resulting 
in  a  net  increase  of  thirty  "  dry "  towns. 
About  330  towns  in  the  State  are  "  dry," 
about  320  "  wet,"  and  the  rest  are  part 
"wet"  and  part  "dry."  The  Committee 
of  Fourteen  introduced  a  bill  at  Albany,  pro- 
viding among  other  things  for  the  opening  of 
saloons  in  cities  of  the  first  class  certain  hours 
on  Sunday,  which  was  promptly  killed  in 
the  Senate  Committee.  Yates  County,  by  a 
vote  on  February  23,  carried  all  the  towns 
in  its  territory  against  the  saloon,  and  be- 
came the  first  and  only  entirely  "  dry " 
county  in  the  State. 

Recent  elections  in  Connecticut  have  abol- 
ished the  liquor  traffic  from  3000  square 
miles  of  territory,  closing  300  saloons  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Massachusetts  has  gained  ten  municipali- 
ties for  the  "  dry  "  column. 

During  1908  429  saloons  were  driven  out 
of  Rhode  Island. 


IMPORTANT  FEDERAL    LEGISLATION. 

For  several  years  the  temperance  people 
have  undertaken  to  secure  an  amendment  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  terri- 
tory made  "dry"  by  State  legislation,  and 
have  failed.  On  February  17  last  there  was 
incorporated  into  the  penal  code  of  the 
United  States  the  Interstate  Liquor  Ship- 
ment bill,  introduced  by  Representatives 
Humphreys,  of  Mississippi,  and  Miller,  of 
Kansas.  It  is  considered  by  many  the  most 
important  temperance  legislation  since  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  law-  in  1890.  This 
bill  does  three  things:  (1)  It  prohibits  C.  O. 
D.  shipments.  (2)  It  prohibits  delivery  to 
fictitious  consignees.  (3)  It  requires  that  all 
packages  of  liquor  for  interstate  shipment 
shall  be  plainly  marked,  designating  the  con- 
tents and  consignee.  The  bill  was  in  grave 
danger,  and  would  have  been  killed  in 
the  committee  had  it  not  been  that  Speaker 
Cannon  obstinately  demanded  its  passage, 
and  then  voted  for  it  upon  the  floor.  This 
law,  while  it  will  not  do  all  that  the  friends 
of  temperance  might  desire,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  the  abuse  that  the 
liquor  dealers  have  practiced  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  that  have  prohibited  the 
drink  traf%,  and  will  pave  the  way  for  fur- 
ther relief  which  the  people  of  the  States  may 
demand  in  the  future. 

THE    SALOON    "  FIGHTING    FOR    ITS    LIFE." 

Almost  all  of  the  legislatures  meeting  dur- 
ing the  present  year  have  had  bills  relating  in 
some  way  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Very  few  of 
these  bills  showing  any  friendliness  to  the 
saloon  have  been  allowed  to  become  laws.  A 
recent  editorial  in  Bonfort's  Wine  and  Spirit 
Circular,  written  by  T.  M.  Gilmore,  the 
president  of  the  National  Model  License 
League,  expresses  the  opinion  of  many  liquor 
dealers  upon  the  present  temperance  revolu- 
tion.    It  says: 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  backed  by  able 
men  and  plenty  of  money.  In  the  last  eighteen 
months  the  business  we  represent  has  been  out- 
lawed in  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  arc!  Tennes- 
see, and  it  is  now  facing  destruction  in  West 
Virginia,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Utah,  and 
Idaho.  The  saloon  is  fighting  for  its  life  in 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  liquor  dealers  strenuously  insist  that 
"  prohibition  does  not  prohibit,"  and  their 
literature,  which  is  scattered  broadcast  among 
the  church  people  as  well  as  others,  claims 
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tlie  failure  of  the  prohibitory  laws  in  the 
States  having  them.  They  insist  that  the 
inure  the  traffic  is  prohibited  the  more  h'quor 
is  consumed,  and  that  hypocnsy  and  disre- 
spect for  law  are  fostered,  and  yet  rhc  States 
that  have  adopted  prohibition  seem  to  be  vcrj' 
well  pleased  with  their  lenislalion,  and  none 
of  them  have  surrendered  to  license,  and 
other  States  in  pretty  rapid  succession  arc 
joininn  their  ranks.  In  Maine,  Kansas,  and 
;Morth  Dakota  at  their  last  election  gov- 
•rnors  were  chosen  on  platforms  not  only 
declaring  for  State-wide  prohibition,  but  for 
a  rigid  enforcement  *i\  the  prohibitor\'  law; 
while  in  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  and  Alabama 
the  anti-saloon  forces  have  held  their  own, 
preventinp  legislation  which  would  \j\  any 
way  weaken  the  State  prnhihiton,"  laws. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  ARGUMENT,    . 

No  great  result  can  come  from  a  sinall 

cause.  There  are  powerful  causes  that  arc 
putting  the  saloon  out  of  business.  More  and 
more  the  economic  argument  is  influcncinK 
voters  to  abolish  the  saloon.  The  man  who 
frequents  the  saloon  is  not  so  strong  in  body 
nor  intellectually  so  keen,  nor  professionally 
or  industrially  so  efficient  as  the  man  who 
does  not.  A  man  who  has  no  scruples  on  the 
subject,  but  has  good  common  sense  soon  dis- 
covers that  he  is  handicapped  in  the  heated 
competition  of  life  when  he  becomes  a  patron 
of  the  saloon. 

The  New  York  Central.  tl»e  Lackawanna, 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Wabash,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  other  railroad  systems  have 
adopted  the  follo\»  ing  rule:  "  The  use  of  in- 
toxicants by  employees,  while  on  duty,  is  pro- 
hibited. Their  habitual  use.  or  the  frequent- 
ing of  places  where  they  are  sold,  is  suf- 
ficient cause  for  dismissal."  The  Michigan 
State  law  will  not  permit  a  man  \i  ho  is  not 
a  total  abstainer  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  running  of  trains.  The  premium  on 
temperance  in  railnrad  circle*  is  so  great 
that  25,tKXi  cnipldyees  of  the  Northwestern 
Railroad  signed  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
at  one  rime. 

business  houses  generally  discriminate 
against  the  drinker  in  rhc  employment  of 
n-.cn.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
I-abor  sent  a  note  of  enquiry  to  7,000  con- 
cerns employing  UiHor;  s.^63  of  them  re- 
sponded that  they  took  the  drink  question 
very  much  into  accotmt  in  hiring  men,  and 
that  they  had  to  be  the  more  careful  in  select- 
ing responsible  help  because  the  law  held  tliem 


liable  for  injuries  caused  by  accident.    Tk 

young  man  of  anihititm  and  hope  whu  win& 
to  get  into  a  gofid  place  and  succeed  in  Ji 
knows  full  well  that  lie  must  stay  awav  fniBi 
the  saloon.  This  business  argument  Kni 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cniployees  into  ibr 
ranks  of  those  who  are  fighting  the  traffic 

The  people  paid  \a$.t  jTar  a  biJliun  lU- 
lars  for  intoxicating  d rink ,  Si oS.oxijxu 
more  than  for  all  the  necessaries  of  lite,  nJ 
it  is  a  protest  against  this  colossal  matrrir 
xi'aste  and  a  desire  to  divert  some  uf  tl.- 
drink  money  to  better  uses  that  has  promjt 
ed  many  to  vote  no-licensc  {n  the  cam- 
paigns. The  billion  dollars  p^id  over  ti* 
counter  for  drink  for  the  year  \&  only  aSiur 
a  half  of  the  material  damage  the  tnHi 
causes,  requiring  institutions  to  be  maintains; 
by  the  public. 

The  large  amounts  of  money  paid  infj  fW 
treasuries  ui  Stales  and  niunicip:iliries.  b\  1  ' 
liquor-dealers  are  no  compensation  for  thf 
material  as  well  aj.  the  moral  waste  tn  thf 
comnmnity.  and  while  there  arc  many  frieoijf 
of  law  and  order  who  vote  for  license  be- 
cause they  think  the  saloon  ought  to  be  madr 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  price  of  its  public  in- 
jury, the  people  arc  getting  to  bclirvr  mote 
and  more  each  year  that  the  damage  of  tHf 
saloon  is  too  great,  and  they  are  unwilling  to 
tolerate  it  and  are  voting  "  no  "  on  the  prop- 
osition to  permit  it. 

I'he  sentimental  -and  moral  argument  for 
the  removal  of  the  salnnn  is  more  powerful 
w  itli  the  average  voter  in  the  "  wet  and  dr>' " 
campaigns  than  the  economic  one,  strong 
as  it  is. 

The  liquor  men  have  untold  wealth  « 
their  disposal,  the  ablest  minds  in  the  nation 
are  employed  as  their  attorneys.  Xhey  have 
lobbyists  at  the  sessions  of  evcr>'  State  L^t^ 
lalure  and  national  Congress,  they  have  poli- 
ticians of  both  piirties  in  ever\-  Srate  and  cit>- 
who  can  be  relied  upon  to  pmmore  their  in- 
terests. They  have  an  army  of  200,000 
saloon  keepers,  and  more  than  that  of  loyal 
patrons,  niillifms  of  dollars  are  spent  in  ad- 
vertisements and  in  their  literary'  dcpan- 
ment  each  year,  and  their  fight  will  be  des- 
perate and  prolonged.  Bu":  the  self-interest 
and  conscience  of  die  nation  are  against 
them,  and  unless  there  shall  he  some  reforma- 
tion in  the  liquor  traffic,  which  seems  now 
impossible,  or  if  there  should  occur  no  dis- 
agreement or  disintegration  among  the  tem- 
perance forces  now  so  united,  it  is  likely  that 
within  a  gcneratiun  the  saloon,  as  we  sec  it 
lo-day,  will  have  passed  away. 


It  was  givfn  lo  the.  lare  Polish- American  t^;)Rc^lir^nl1e.  Mmc.  Helena  MoHjrAkn,  who  died 
at  her  fslalc  in  Orcingc  Coiimy.  Cal..  on  April  8.  to  achieve  supreme  ?!ucce:>s  in  one  of  ihc 
most  difficiih  of  all  art^,  the  drama,  in  a  foreiftn  country  of  whose  lan;5:iiaKc  she  was  igno- 
rant imtil  her  thirtieth  year.  Kor  more  than  thirty  years  thereafter  she  was  an  undisputed 
leader  in  her  art.  and  the  great  Bernhardt  is  reported  to  have  more  llian  once  declared  that  she 
recoKiiixcd  both  Dusa  and  Mndjcska  as  her  equals.  Modjcska  succeeded  because  of  her 
tragic  power,  her  purity  of  aim.  the  grace  an<l  delicacy  of  her  artistic  t'luch,  her  grcit  capacity 
(or  "work,  and  above  all  hi-r  fme,  magneiic  pcr!on.iIiiy.  Her  Shakespearean  inierpretaiions 
were  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder)  "worthy  of  his  most  cxcjuisiTc  and  thrill- 
ing imaginalinn."  Her  first  success  was  in  "  Adriennc  Lecouvreur."  Init  her  repertoire  wa«i  a 
varied  and  extensive  one.  In  Shake-";pcare  she  was  an  excellent  Rosalind;  in  "  Henry  VIIl.," 
"Lady  Machclh."  "Two  GenlUmen  "f  Verona,"  "Measure  for  Measure."  and  "Mary  Stuart," 
she  was  truly  great.    For  biographical  details,  see  this  Review  for  June,  1905. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  FOR  I  WO  CENTS. 


'TpHE  iwo-cent  postage  rate  in  the  United 
States  and  the  penny  rate  in  Great 
Britain  have  become  such  matter-of-fact  ele- 
ments in  our  sficial  and  conitnercial  every- 
day life  that  it  is  difficult  tu  Imagine  a  time 
when  the>^  were  non-exisient.  Vet  it  is  but 
sixty-nine  years  ago  that  penny  [KWtagc  was 
adopted  in  Kntrland.  On  the  first  of  May, 
1840,  was  wsiied  the  fir>t  postal  envelupe, — 
no\v  dear  to  the  he.-ir:s  of  stnmp  collectors, — 
bearing  the  magic  words  "  Postage  one  pen- 
ny." The  remarkable  thing  ahunt  this  en- 
velope is  its  allegorical  design,  drawn  by  the 
Royal  Academician  VV.  Mul  ready,  represent- 
ing Britannia  sending  letters  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  which,  viewed  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent past^J  progress,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  talented  designer  was  a  prophet  as 
well  as  an  artist ;  for  at  this  present  time  of 
writing  a  letter  can  he  sent  for  one  penny 
(two  cents)  from  Kngl.ind  to  New  Zealand, 
to  Canada,  or  to  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  hut  little  doubt  that  within 
a  comp-iratively  short  time  other  countries  of 
the  world  will  adopt  this  great  "  postal  re- 
form," and  that  ultimately  "  Around  the 
world  for  two  cents  "  will  become  a  fait  ar- 
compli.  By  common  consent  the  title  "  Fa- 
ther of  Universal  Penny  Postage  "  has  been 
conferred  on  Mr.  J.  Henniker  Hcaton,  M.P., 
who  b:is  l>ec()mc  known  in  Kn^land  as 
the  Unofficial  Posrmastcr-Gcncral  and  "  the 
Member  for  St.  Martin's-lc-Grand,"  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  Past  (Office  in 
London.  Under  the  suggestive  title  at  tlic 
head  of  this  article  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Blumcn- 
fcld,  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Exprets, 
narrates  Mr.  Hcaton's  untiring  efforts  in 
furtherance  of  his  scheme  of  universal  penny 
postage.  Tn  the  Outhok  for  April  he  lells 
how,  "  single-handed,  undaunted."  this  ''  sim- 
ple, unassuming  Member  of  Parliament " 
has  "  brouglit  closer  together  millions  upon 
millions  of  people  by  means  of  cheaper  postal 
rates."    Here  is  the  postal  reformer's  ideal : 

Viiivcrsal    penny    post.iRe    may    vfcll    be    de- 
scribed as  a  scheme  whereby  any  inliabilant  of 
our  planet,  while,  black,  or  yi-Ilnw,  may  l>c  en- 
abled for  the  sum  of  nno  penny  to  communicate* 
with  any  other  at  the  lowest  possible  rale  and 


the  highest  attainable  speed, — Englishman  vitl 
German,  l-'renchman,  Italian,  or  Russian;  fiui-j- 
pciii  with  American;  Asiaric  with  Austrakin  ■.< 
Airican,— so  th-il  when  one  soul  ha*  sc»inrtliirig, 
to  say  lo  another,  neither  color,  nor  rcligiun.  mffl 
creed,  nor  diiilnm.icy,  nor  national  antipaifii. 
nor  latitude,  nor  lonptudc,  nor  poverty,  iwr  oiij 
oiher  Uarrier  -»hall  stand  between  ihem  \\  i» 
a  graiwl  yet  simple  assertion  of  ihe  brniherh...<i 
oi  nations;  ii  is  a  changt  that  threatens 
tert-Ms  and  benefits  aJi  mankind. 

Mr.   Hcaton's  life-work  may   be  sait. 
have  gro\\n  out  of  his  own  experience  of  tf 
hardsliips  of  dear  postage.     At  the  age  of  six-] 
teen  he  left  Rochester  in  Kent,   Kngland, 
seek  his  fortune  in  Australia. 

HtTc  he  first  came  in  toucli  with  the  hanl- 
ships  imposed  by  high  postage  on  people  wIjo! 
ionged  for  news  from  dear  ones  at  home,  nl 
wi-re  Uk)  poor  irj  miiinlaiit  a  regular  corrcsnoDd- 
encc:  and  he  became  the  mosi  tnvcleraic 
liiistal  refnrmer  th.it  the  world  has  cvt-r  known, 
Prosporily  came  eaily.  He  married  the  daoel'- 
tcr  of  his  proprietor,  and  in  due  time  rclomitl 
10  Kngland.— and  to  Parliament.  But  iii  relum- 
ing he  had  only  one  object  in  view,  that  of  re- 
lieving the  post  o(  its  iiicubns  of  IurIi  postage. 
.  .  .  Ninht  and  day,  winter  and  summer, 
year  in  and  year  out.  Hcaton  h.is  been  re- 
forming. 

So  persistent  has  he  been  that  Postmasters- 
General  avoid  him.  His  first  attack  on  the 
British  House  of  Commons  was  made  so  long 
ago  as  1886,  when  he  moved  that  the  go%Tm- 
ment  open  negotiations  with  other  govern- 
ments with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  penny  pt)stagc  system.  The  motion 
was  lost. — "  defeated  by  llic  government, 
which  feared  too  great  a  drop  in  its  revenue." 
He  then  traveled  In  every  civilized  state  of 
the  xvorld,  carrying  his  banner  of  postal  re- 
form wherever  he  went. 

In  his  peregrinations  he  rcachc<l  Washington 

ill  iWo,  when  the  Hon.  John  VVanamakcr  was 
Postm-t^ler-CJenrral  in  the  Harrison  .idministra- 
tion.  He  was  received  with  sympathy  then,  and 
the  next  y'car,  iftyi.  when  the  Posiayt-  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  while  expressinR  favorable 
views  on  the  subject,  rep-irtcd  that  they  would 
like  to  inchide  Gerinany  in  tbe  rednction  to  the 
Iwo-ccnt  rate,  when  the  time  came.  But  noth- 
ing more  was  done  at  the  time. 

In  1891  a  rate  of  twopence  halfpenny  (5 
cents)    was   inaugurated    for   letters   to   all 
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British  colonifs.  On  Christmas  Day,  i8oS. 
penny  postuge  to  Canada  was  established.  In 
recoi^itinn  .of  his  services  in  the  cause  of 
cheap  postage  "  the  city  of  London  presented 
Mr.  Heaton  with  its  freedom  enclosed  in  a 
golden  casket.  The  city  of  Canterbury  did 
likewise."  A  year  later  New  Zealand  adopt- 
ed universal  penny  postage. 

Tlicrc  was  a  Ions'  fifiht  with  officialdom 
before  the  British  Govcrnmcnr  could  be  in- 
duced to  extend  the  penny  rate  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1906.  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  b.inquet,  Ambassador  VVhitelaw 
Reid  spoke  in  favor  of  the  change.  Shortly 
after,  Mr.  Heaton  induced  a  number  of  rich 
men  to  offer  to  piiarantce  the  government 
against  the  loss  which  it  was  anticipated 
would  follow  the  reduction ;  but  the  proposal 
was  declined.  On  July  17,  1907,  United 
Scares  Postmaster-General  Meyer  wrote  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Heaton  staling  that  he 
was  "  favorably  inclined  "  to  a  two-cent  rate. 
Mr.  Heaton  was  in  Australia  when  the  let- 
ter reached  him. 

The  Reformer  rame  back  a«  fa^I  as  be  coiiM 
...  In  May  Mr.  Whitelaw  Rcid  was  waited 
nn  by  Mr.  Heaton  and  i-ord  BIyth.  ...  A 
few  days  later  Mr.  Buxton,  tlic  Brilish  Tost- 
tnaster -General,  wrute  to  the  Refurnicr  and 
a.skrd  him  to  be  gotnl  enough  to  be  in  his  place 
in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  the  next  day  (o 
listen  to  some  remarks  on  penny  postage.  Mr. 
Hcaion  went,  and  heard  Ibe  amiouiicement  that 
the  tiling  he  bad  been  battling  for  so  many 
years  had  liceti  arranged  between  Great  Britain 
ami  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Heaton  proposes  the  formation  of  a 
stock  company  to  guarantee  the  British  Gov- 
ernment against  loss  for  ten  years,  but  to 
take  the  profits  for  a  like  period! 


HOX.   JOHN    HENltlKER    HEATOK,    tS.f. 

<'J*he  tCnKllsbmao  wliu  baa  rlt^pui^d  oloiost  a  Ufeilcw 

to  tb<>  ailTooaef  of  rttoap  {i(Ml«e«  rates.) 

The  Oullook  writer  says  Mr.  Heaton 
"  points  x\  ith  pride  to  a  letter  that  Sir  \V. 
Howard  Russell  received  from  a  man  in 
Canada."    It  read: 

You  know  that  Menniker  TIealon.  Tell  the 
hlackpiiard  that  he  is  the  curst-  of  my  life.  All 
my  rcl3ti\es  in  Couttty  Clare,— yoij  know  there 
are  a  hundred  of  iltcni.— have  written  to  me, 
taking  advantage  .of  ihe  two-cent  post,  to  ask 
me  for  a*sistance  lo  enable  Ibem  tu  come  over. 


LABOR   AND   SOCIALISM. 


'T'  H  E  veteran  professor,  Dr.  Goldwin 
Smith  (he  is  now  fourscore  and  six), 
publishes  in  the  Canatilan  Xlasazint  big 
views  concerning  what  he  describes  as  "  a 
paroxysm  of  industrial   and  social   agitation 

I  under  two  phases,  more  or  less  blending  with 
each  other:  that  of  Socialism  and  that  of 
Labor."  Admitting  that  he  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  Labor  in  Eng- 
land than  with  its  history  in  Canada,  he  sets 
out  to  show  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  Old  Countrj'.  He  says: 
While  the  great  Napoleonic  war  was  Koiner  on. 


little  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  social,  indus- 
trial, nr  political  impruvement.  But  not  many 
years  elapsed  after  the  end  of  the  war  before 
peaceful  prngrcss  resumed  its  course,  especially 
in  ihe  inlerest  of  the  laboring  class.  :\  series 
nf  acts  for  the  protection  of  Labor,  such  as  the 
Tactory  Acts  and  the  Mining  Acts,  was  passed. 
T^ie  unions  were  legalised  ...  the  Poor 
Law  was  amended,  sanitary  workhouses  were 
erected,  and  at  llii-  same  time  a  great  impulse 
was  given  lo  charit.ible  works  of  all  kinds— 
ho*.pitals.  homes,  and  places  of  recreation.  A 
sy.*^tem  of  public  education  was  introduced,  and 
this,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind,  was  an  act  of 
beneficence  on  the  part  of  the  .stale.  .  .  . 
The  general  reform  of  the  taw  has  enured 
mainly  to  ibc  benefit  of  the  poorer  class.    Much 
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more,  no  <louHt.  remains  lo  be  tlonc :  bat  it  can- 
not |M^s<iiMy  hi*  saul  lIiAt  the  conduct  of  the 
property-holding  and  niHns  clashes  in  England 
has  been  ■•ncli  as  lo  pro\Tike  llic  Iiaircd  ni  ihem 
which  glows  in  exirenie  Socialist  manifestoes. 

Political  powff  has  brcn  extended  to  the 
mas«cs  by  a  srries  of  Rciorm  bills,  until  to- 
day there  is  to  be  found  a  Labor  man  in  the 


tou>\viN  sMiru.  rut  vnitHAN  canauian  eijiior 
AND  ESSAYIST. 

British  Cabinet.  'I"he  rate  of  money  wapes, 
and  the  purchasing  power  also,  have  in- 
creased; the  death-rate  has  decreased;  and 
old  (ige  is  to  be  pcnsinned. 

In  the  exercise  nf  their  political  power 
Professor  Smith  claims  that  the  ma'«es  in 
England  have  not  always  been  quite  true  to 
their  own  interest. 

They  have  shouted  and  voted  for  war.  rcRaril- 
ing  il  aiiparently  as  a  spree.  For  opposing  war. 
and  war  most  causeless  and  inif|Uitoiis.  John 
Bright  was  bumcd  in  cftig>-.  and  he  and  Cob- 
dcn  .  .  wtrc  ihrtiwn  out  of  their  seats. 
We  arc  told  that  miinhrrs  arc  nnw  wandering 
unfed  in  the  streets  of  London.  Those  same 
stroi'ts  ^.-lw  llie  hideous  orgy  of  Ihe  war  spirit 
un  the  Mafeking  night. 

Rcfernng  to  the  charges  of  rapacity  fre- 
quently brought  against  capitalist  employ- 
ers. Professor  Smith  reminds  his  Kabor  read- 
ers tliat  In  any  list  of  capitalists,  especially  on 
the  Amcricun  continent, 

will  be  found   the  names  of  many  who  have 


risen  froni  the  ranks  and  in  whom  tt»e  apneti» 
for  gain  and  the  tendenc>-  lo  grind  the  Wj»ntf 
are  not  tcsi  marked  than  in  the  rest. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  thtnlu  dKir 
may  have  been  a  change  for  the  worse : 

The  social  severance  of  cmpltt^rei-  from  «- 
ployed  has  prnbahly  increased.  Old  men  Buf 
remember  the  time  wlien  ihi'  h.-ibitattons  of  itrc 
two  clas>es  were  less  apart,  and  there  was  mtfft 
intercourse  between  them.  They  now  live  ea-j 
liroly  apart;  the  worldngmeii  in  Iheir  colttfes- 
near  the  works;  the  employer  in  his  villa  in  tie 
nutskins.  .  .  .  Employers  should  do  wbl 
ihcv  can  lo  improve  the  M.cial  relaiion. 

As  to  the  adoption  of  profit-sharing  as  i 
remedy  for  Labor  wars  and  strikes,  the  pro- 
fessor cites  .Mr.  Carnegie  as  declaring  it  to 
be  practicable;  and  he  believes  that  if  the  lat- 
ter •'  can  bring  it  about,  he  will  add  to  his 
many  benefactions  the  greatest  of  thein  sH." 

With  regard  to  Socialism  and  its  watch- 
words of  Kquality  and  Fraterniry.  ProfesMjr 
Smith  considers  that  of  Kratcrnitj-  a  meas- 
ure "  may  be  said  to  be  attained  in  any  well- 
ordered  and  contented  commonwealth."  but 
that  Tquality  "  will  hardly  be  attained  wiib- 
oiii  a  radical  change  in  the  providential  gov- 
ernment of  the  world."  He  continues  in  the 
following  terms,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  Americans: 

Thai  all  men  arc  rre.ited  equal  the  attthnr*  nf 
the  American  IVctaration  of  Indrpciutcncc  hold 
(o  Imt  a  '■self-evident  truth."  With  deference  In 
their  illustrious  autliority.  il  wmild  be  difhaitl 
to  frame  a  mure  self-evident  (.lUacy.  Men  arc 
created  and  sent  into  the  world  with  even,-  con- 
ceivablc  variety  of  endowment,  physical,  inaral, 
and  mental,  with  inhnitc  variety  o(  circnm- 
stances  and  not  less  various  openings  and 
chances  in  life.  If  all  could  he  rollcil  tlat  la- 
day,  to-morrow  the  riifferenccs  would  reappear. 
Tliis  may  offend  our  sense  of  equity,  bnt  the 
responsibility  must  rest  on  the  governmoni  of 
the  world.  An  equal  right  lo  juiitice  all  men 
undoubtedly  have,  but  there  the  natural  equality 
ends. 

\Vliat  Is  now  wanted  is  the  Socialist's  plan 
for  the  reorganized  community.  Asks  ilie 
professor : 

How  and  by  whom  is  it  to  be  governed  ?  Who 
■9  lo  make  the  laws?  Who  is  to  rrguLile  in- 
dustry? Who  is  In  distribute  the  parts  and  de- 
termine Ihc  remunerations  of  all  workmen? 
Mow  without  private  tapil;d  can  undertakings 
bc_  set  on  foot?  How  withnul  the  prnsnect  of 
private  gain  can  privalc  enterprise  he  called  into 
play?  \Vill  there  not  have  to  be,  besides  a  com* 
[ilcic  change  of  organisation,  a  change  of  human 
nature  almost  a^  complete? 

Then,  again,  if  a  part  of  the  community 
should  cling  to  private  property  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  what  is  to  be  done?  Are 
the  methods  of  the  f-Vnch  Jacobin  and  the 
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Russian  anarchist  to  be  brought  into  play,  as  transfer  of  property.     The  ultimate  conse- 

intimated  in  the  utterances  and  writings  of  quence  of  this  or  of  any  sweeping  policy  of 

extreme  Socialists?     In  England  to-day  So-  confiscation  would  probably  be  political  con- 

cialism  seems  to  be  "  taking  the  form  of  the  vulsion,  with  industrial  disorganization  in  its 

use  of  the  powers  of  taxation  for  a  general  train." 


UTOPIAN   SOCIALISTS. 


'TPHE  Berlin  Sozialistische  Monatshefte. 
whose  affiliation  speaks  from  the  very 
name,  contains  an  article  which  shows  thai 
in  Germany, — and  why  not  elsewhere? — the 
Socialist  movement  counts  adherents  who  for 
practical  wisdom  and  earnest  purpose  have 
no  superiors  among  the  opponents  of  that 
movement.  Such  a  man  is  the  writer  of  said 
article,  Herr  Franz  Laufkotter,  who  takes 
most  severely  to  task  those  of  his  brother 
Socialists  who  indulge  themselves  in  pleasant 
fancies.  Of  the  "  emotional  "  or  "  Utopian  " 
Socialists,  as  he  calls  them,  Herr  Laufkotter 
writes  thus : 

The  evolution,  through  a  scientific  process 
from  Utopia  to  reality,  is  incumbent  upon  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  upon  society  at  large,  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be  to  relinquish  illusions, 
and  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  And  be- 
cause this  process  of  change  is  extremely  sober- 
ing, and  has  the  effect  of  a  cold  bath  on  heated 
minds,  so  many  people  balk  at  taking  the  step 
from  Utopianisra,  by  the  scientific  road,  to  prac- 
tical Socialism.  They  would  rather  remain  chil- 
dren and  go  on  dreaming,  would  rather  continue 
to  dwell  in  the  magic  realm  of  fantasy  than 
take  up  arms  and  fight  the  rude  realities  of  life. 
This  widespread  mental  state  explains  the  very 
prevalent  fear  of  practical  Socialism,  the  aver- 
sion to  energetically  attacking  actual,  present 
problems,  the  recoiling  from  social  experiments. 
These  modem  Utopians  hope,  like  children,  for 
some  wonderful  event  that  shall  somehow  oc- 
cur, instead  of  laying  hand  to  the  plow  which 
must  furrow  the  capitalistic  field.     .     .     . 

The  Utopian  Socialist  lulls  himself  in  the 
dream  that  capitalism  can  over  night,  as  it  were, 
be  transformed  into  Socialism  by  a  revolution- 
ary uprising  of  the  masses.  A  great  many  So- 
cialists have  no  notion  that  society  develops 
quite  slowly,  by  social  laws,  that  the  future  must 
grow  organically  out  of  the  present,  and  that  in 
the  present  the  ground  must  be  tilled  if  flowers 
are  to  spring  from  it  in  the  future.  The  catas- 
trophic theory, — which,  let  us  hope,  has  asserted 
itself  for  the  last  time  in  its  prediction  of  a 
general  economic  strike, — is  analogous  to  the 
idea  of  volcanic  eruption;  only  this  theory  over- 
looks the  circumstances  that  not  dead  rocks  but 
living  souls  are  being  dealt  with.  And  whoever 
has  observed  how  laboriously  social  changes  are 
brought  about,  just  because  they  affect  human 
life  so  profoundly,  must  certainly  have  lost  all 
faith  in  the  magic  efficacy  of  the  so-called  social 
revolution.  The  Utopians  take  the  thing  very 
easily.    They  conjure  a  particular  kind  of  world 


out  of  their  brains,  and  do  not  ask  whether  it 
be  possible  to  realize  that  magic  world ;  they 
'simply  put  it  before  us,  and  ask  us  to  believe  in 
it;  they  describe  as  actually  existent  a  paradise 
which  never  has  had  any  being  but  in  the  imag- 
ination of  childish  rhapsodists.  .  It  is 
time  to  recognize  how  badly  Socialism  needs 
definite  work.  We  cannot  sleep  into  Ihe  social- 
istic state,  we  must  toil  into  it  step  by  step ; 
severe  effort  will  it  cost  us  to  conquer  every 
foot  of  soil. 

None  but  a  Utopian,  the  author  goes  on 
to  say,  can  entertain  schemes  of  tearing  out 
the  whole  capitalistic  system,  root  and  branch. 
A  scientific,  practical  Socialist,  he  declares, 
will  follow  the  advice  of  Karl  Marx  to  adapt 
such  features  of  economic  progress  as  cap- 
italism ofFers.  Emotional  abuse  of  capital- 
ism is  quite  out  of  place,  urges  Herr  Lauf- 
kotter, and  he  demands,  instead  of  "  straw 
bonfires  of  enthusiasm,"  education  of  the  in- 
telligence, tempering  of  the  spirit,  and  hard, 
purposeful  endeavor  for  "  the  erection  of  a 
habitable  house  "  of  Socialism. 

But  some  Socialists  seem  to  think,  he  con- 
tinues, that  a  member  of  the  Socialist  party 
is  inherently  a  superior  being  to  a  member 
of  any  other  party  merely  because  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Socialist  ranks. 

As  if  to  join  a  proletarian  organization  could 
of  itself  improve  a  man !  As  if  upon  the  organ- 
ization did  not  devolve  the  difficult  task  of  mak- 
ing the  new  member  into  a  better  human  being! 
It  lends  no  higher  dignity  to  a  person  to  belong 
to  the  Socialist  party,  though  taking  part  in  the 
economic  and  spiritual  battles  of  Socialism  is 
intended  to, — and  will, — raise  men  to  a  loftier 
plane.  Neither  is  the  conception  that  the  future 
state  will  show  perfect  and  ideal  conditions  any 
less  Utopian.  In  the  state  of  the  future  people 
will  also  cook  with  water  and  men  will  not  be 
angels,  but  will  still  be  men,  with  human  faults 
and  foibles.  Does  one  not,  even  now,  read  often 
enough  in  Socialist  newspapers  that  in  the  So- 
cialist state  there  will  be  no  more  crimes?  This 
Utopian  idea  is  absolutely  silly,  and  proves  the 
ignoring  of  those  factors  which  are  at  the  base 
of  human  conduct.  .  .  .  Consideration  of 
"  how  people  will  get  on  together  "  in  the  Social- 
ist state  ought  to  give  us  pause.  We  must,  to 
begin  with,  be  satisfied  with  hoping  that  Social- 
ism will  raise  mankind  by  slow  degrees,  where- 
as the  unpractical  Utopian  raves  about  a  heaven 
on  earth  where  the  Hon  and  the  lamb  shall  roam 
green  fields  together.    In  the  future  state,  too. 
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will  there  be  friction,  which  is  really  a  gcxxl 
thing,  for  otherwiK-  there  coiild  be  no  question 
of  development  and  improvenient.  In  fact,  the 
stale  of  the  futuic  will  look  quite  difTerent  from 
that  painted  by  the  irtopian.  For  there,  too, 
will  men  be  forced  to  toil  arduously  in  order  to 
meet  their  advancing  requirements,  and  there, 


too,  will  tliere  b«  compulsion  to  work 
ing  of  the  workman's  metit.  It  is  a  mistake  t.i 
believe  that  there  c^-crybody  will  live  in  swc« 
idleness,  nHth  all  labor  performed  by  machinery. 
a  mistake  to  fancy  the  future  state  as  a  hand 
of  Cockayne  where  roast  pigeons  will  Sy  into 
one's  mouth. 


THE   RUSSELL  SAGE    FOUNDATION. 


QO  much  mi;>apprehetision  seems  to  exist 
with  reference  to  the  scope  aiid  objects 
of  the  Russell  Sa^e  Foundation  that  we  thtnk 
our  readers  will  welcome  a  statement  at  first 
hand  in  regard  thereto.  In  the  first  number 
of  the  Survey,  which  is  the  new  name  for 
Charities  and  the  Commons,  appears  an  ac- 
count of  the  initial  acrivities  of  the  Founda- 
tion, from  which  we  extract  the  following 
particulars.  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation 
are :  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  ( President) ,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  dc  Forest  (Vice-President),  Mr. 
Cleveland    H.    Dodge     ( Treasurer ) ,    Miss 


KSS.  KUSbfiLL  SAUS. 


Helen  M.  Gould.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
Mrs.  William  B.  Rice.  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  with  Mr. 
John  M.  Glenn,  Secretary  and  Director;  and 
it  is  Mr.  dc  Forest  who,  in  the  article  under 
notice,  tells  just  -what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do.  As  set  forth  in  its  char- 
ter, the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  "  the 
improvrmcnt  of  social  and  living  conditions 
in  the  United  States  of  America."  To  that 
end  the  Foundation  is  authorized 

to  use  any  means  which  from  time  to  time  shall 
seem  expedient  to  its  members  or  trustees,  in- 
cluding research,  publication,  education,  the  es- 
tablishment and  maimen.ince  of  charitable  or 
benevolent  activities,  agencies,  and  institutions, 
and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agencies,  or 
institutions  alrcidy  established. 

In  what  may  be  termed  her  deed  of  gift 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  expresses  her  desire  tliat 
the  Foundation  should  preferably  "  not  un- 
dertake to  do  that  which  is  now  being  done 
or  is  likely  to  be  effectively  done  by  other 
individuals  or  by  other  agencies." 

She  also  authorizes  the  trustees  M 

to  invest  the  principal  of  the  fund,  to  the  extent" 
of  not  more  .11  any  one  time  than  one-quarter 
of  its  entire  amoimi,  directly  in  activities,  agen- 
cies, or  institutions  established  and  ituintaincd 
fijr  the  iniprovcnient  of  Sixial  and  living  cnndt- 
tions,  provided  tliat  such  investments  shall,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  be  likely  to  produce 
,111  annual  income  of  not  less  ihan  3  per  cent 

As  might  have  been  cvpectcd,  the  Founda- 
tion was  at  the  very  outset  "  overwhelmed 
with  applications  for  individual  and  corpo- 
rate relief  .  .  .  from  educational  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds  and  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations," 'Hie  trustees  therefore  found 
it  ncccssar)  to  define  the  scope  of  tlie  Foun- 
t'ation's  activities,  and  they  resolved: 

(a)  The  Foundation  will  not  attempt  !o  re- 
lieve individual  or  family  need.    Its  function  is 

eradicate  so  far  .is  possible  the  causes  of 
,t  -vcMy  and  ignorance,  rather  than  to  relieve 
ihe  sufferings  of  those  who  arc  poor  or  ig- 
iiurant.    .     .     . 

(b)  The  sphere  of  higher  cducatioa  that 
served  by  our  universitie?  and  colleges,  w  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  l"o>tnd»'»™i.    , 
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(c)  Aid  to  churches  for  church  purposes, 
whatever  their  denomination,  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Foundation. 

Already  the  Foundation  is  able  to  point  to 
a  respectable  list  of  its  activities  along  the 
lines  of  educational  propagandist  movements, 
research,  publication,  aid  to  the  carporate  or 
individual  effort  of  others,  and  direct  action 
by  its  own  staff.  Among  these  perhaps  the 
first  place  should  be  given  to  the  Foundation's 
work  toward  the  eradication  of  the  "  white 
plague."    It 

provided  the  means  whereby  a  very  successful 
campaign  has  been  instituted  in  New  York 
State.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this  campaign  has 
been  that  over  a  million  dollars  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  municipalities,  counties,  and  indi- 
viduals for  tuberculosis  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and  other  agencies.  .  .  .  The  handbook  of 
the  national  association,  compiled  by  Philip  P. 
Jacobs,  and  entitled  "  The  Campaign  Against 
Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States,"  was  printed 
as  a  Russell  Sage  Foundation  pamphlet.  .  .  . 
The  Foundation  contributed  to  the  International 
Congress  at  Washington.  It  also  paid  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  recent  tuberculosis  exhibition 
in  New  York,  which  attracted  the  unparalleled 
attendance  of  about  750,000  people  within  six 
weeks.    .    .    . 

Playground  Extension  has  been  another 
movement  which  has  received  the  attention 
of  the  trustees. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Foundation  did  was 
to  contribute  the  money  necessary  for  a  model 
playground  and  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition. The  great  interest  created  by  the  first 
congress  of  the  Playground  Association,  held  in 
Chicago  during  the  summer  of  1907,  made  it 
manifest  that  important  results  could  be  accom- 


plished throughout  the  country  by  the  establish- 
ment and  proper  organization  of  playgrounds,  if 
an  active  propagandist  movement  to  that  end 
was  instituted.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
has  contributed  larg^ely  to  this  movement.  .  .  . 
Since  the  Foundation  took  part  in  it,  play- 
grounds have  been  established  in  about  100 
cities,  and  about  175  have  been  projected. 

Investigations  have  been  made  by  the 
Foundation  into  the  placing-out  of  children 
and  the  management  of  institutions  for  their 
care.  It  has  also  aided  in  the  education  of 
teachers  for  model  gardens  for  school  chil- 
dren, and  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
one  such  garden  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.  It  has  helped  to  extend  the  work  of 
the  Charity  Organization,  and  has  supported 
the  work  of  *'  a  special  committee  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  directed  par- 
ticularly to  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
children."  In  research,  its  lines  of  effort 
have  included:  A  study  of  workingmen's  in- 
surance; a  study  of  the  evils  of  the  salary  and 
the  chattel  loan  business ;  investigations  as  to 
the  desirability  of  establishing  on  a  business 
basis  an  employment  bureau  in  the  City  of 
New  York ;  and  especially  the  exhaustive 
study  of  industrial  conditions  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  noticed  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Review. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Foundation 
are  enumerated  in  Mr.  de  Forest's  article, 
which  latter  not  only  is  interesting  reading, 
but  enables  one  to  realize  how  great  is  the 
obligation  under  which  Mrs.  Sage  has  placed 
the  nation  in  general  and  the  community  of 
New  York  in  particular. 


WHY  WE  NEED  A  BUDGET  COMMITTEE. 


CTEPS  recently  taken  at  Washington  to 
systematize  the  preparation  of  the  na- 
tional budget  make  pertinent  Ex-Secretary 
Cortelyou's  article  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  April.  In  this  article  he  points 
to  "  the  growing  difference  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection "  between  the  national  revenues  and 
the  national  expenditures, — a  condition  which 
"  seems  to  demand  not  only  some  effective 
plan  for  increasing  the  revenues,  but  a  thor- 
ough system  of  co-ordination  whereby  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  may  be  properly 
compared  and  adjusted,  one  to  the  other,  by 
an  established  authority  which  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  final  balance." 

At  present  there  is  no  such  authority.    Each 
claim  that  is  made  upon  Government  resources 


is  pressed  by  its  supporters  practically  without 
reference  to  any  other.  It  lies  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  the  estimated  income 
and  the  estimated  out -go  for  the  coming  year; 
but  no  authority  exists, — except  in  the  veto 
power  of  the  President, — to  bring  the  one  with- 
m  the  limits  of  the  other.  It  is  only  when  the 
final  results  are  scheduled,  and  the  country  real- 
izes the  existence  of  an  enormous  deficit,  that 
the  situation  excites  attention  and  becomes  the 
subject  of  comment  sometimes  bordering  on 
censure.  Such  criticism,  however,  must  invari- 
ably fail  of  beneficial  results,  because  of  this 
lack  of  a  supervising  authority,  which  can  make 
adjustment  between  the  demands  upon  the 
Treasury  and  the  nation's  revenues. 

The  pressing  need  of  some  such  control- 
ling body  is  forcefully  illustrated  by  the  table 
at  the  head  of  the  following  page. 
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As  a  further  argument,  Mr.  Cortelyou 
cites  the  present  condition  of  the  nation's 
finances.    He  says: 

The  deficit  for  the  HscaJ  year  which  ended 
June  30,  igoS,  was  $60^000,000.  It  has  been  eMi- 
maied  ihat  the  total  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment, calculated  uii  the  basis  of  existing  law. 
will  f.-i!l  at  least  $150,000,000  helow  ihe  appro- 
priations for  iQio.  if  these  apprnpriatiims  arc 
granted  substantially  as  requested  by  the  de- 
partments: while  it  also  svcms  assured  that  ihe 
rovennes  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1909,  will  be  approximately  $120,000,000 
less  than  the  expenditures.  Thns  the  deficiency 
uf  next  year  may  entirely  wipe  out  the  surplus 
in  the  Trcasurj-.  and  tiecessiiaie  an  increase  iu 
taxes  or  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Cortelyou  thinks  the  demands  on  the 
Treasury  are  not  likely  to  decline,  the  av- 
erage increase  having  been  for  years  hardly 
less  than  1  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  present  form  of  daily 
Treasur)'  statements  is  misleadin);  with  re- 
gard to  the  disbursements,  in  that  "  it  makes 
no  separation  between  the  expenditures  for 
the  ordinary  service  of  the  Government  and 
those  (or  permanent  pubhc  works,  like  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  public  buildings, 
and  the  Panama  Canal."     It  is  the  practice 


of  many  foreign  councries  to  provide  forpff- 
mancnt  improvements  by  spca'iic  bonds;  bw 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  tfie  United  StatntD 
"  make  most  of  its  appropriations  for  pcnna- 
nent  improvements  from  current  rr\enuES.'" 
Instead  of  placing  upon  posterity  its  ihirc  oi 
the  burden,  our  Govemracnt  has  allowed  ti* 
entire  load  "  to  rest  upon  the  present  for  b- 
provemcnts  which  will  largely  benefit  thr 
future."  If  rearranged  in  the  manner  mi; 
Rested,  the  account  for  the  fiscal  year  en»iir: 
June  30,  1908,  would  read  as  follows: 

Net   ordlntry    rc>c«1pts S60l,lZe41fl£: 

Dbbitrxvuirnta iiT0.477.!BaJll 

Surplu.     .■■.■■■ 3o.»i8.?:p  n 

Rxtmordlnurj-  dlsbunw(D«ats: 

Panims    ChiikJ 38,0B.1.42SJ 

l'ui>ll('    itiilMings    under    Treasury 

IHriiBrtinmt 0,34] 

Rpclamaflitn   sertlce, ...........  .  17  1 J  " 

Hlr^ra    iind    hnrb.>r« .-..,,.  SO.tfl 

Reduction  ol  pubUe  debt.........  34^S6^1 

Any  changes  tliat  may  be  made  along  tbr 
forcRoint:  lines  would  make  it  none  the  1« 
desirable  iliat 

some  committee  should  be  charged  with  the  tli- 
rect  respt.nsibilily  of  keeping  the  expendilurri 
of  each  year  approximately  within  the  rcvemin 
of  the  year,  or  if,  in  specil'ic  cases,  this  codl 
not  be  done  without  crippling  branches  of  tJ'f 
pubhc  service,  of  aulhoriztnt;  the  issue  of  sbnn- 
tcrm  obligations  to  bridge  (he  deficit  of  kan 
year.*.  By  such  a  committee  many  ntredless  ani^ 
wasieful  expenditures  miRht  be  checked,  de- 
ficits avoided,  and  any  surplus  divertn]  to  ilir 
most  necessary  and  bcnelkial  purposes. 


THK   NAVAL  CASE    FOR  GERMANY. 


A  REALITY  remarkably  frank  and  out- 
spoken "open  letter"  to  "  Mr.  John 
Bull,"  scttini;  forth  the  viewpoint  of  the 
German  people  in  the  race  of  armaments,  ap- 
pears in  the  April  Conirmporary  Rnifv.: 
\Vliy  docs  Germany  need  a  strong  navy? 
litis  question  is  thus  answered  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  of  the  article: 

With  our  world-wide  commerce,  our  infant 
colonies,  and  our  immense  mercantile  marine, 
yuur  example,  your  precept,  and  your  practice 
tuURht  us  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  without 
a  nnvy  altogeUier.  Vet  (or  such  a  policy  there 
if.  something  to  he  said,  but  for  a  weak  navy 
there  is  nntfiing  In  be  said.  It  would  invite  at- 
tack and  be  a  constant  temptation  to  an  enemy. 
Whevi  a  lion-tamer  puts  his  head  within  the 
jaws  of  a  lion  he  acts  as  we  should  have  done 
had  we  created  a  fleet  which  you  could  have 
snapped  up  as  a  toothsome  morsel  before 
brrakfasi. 

Of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you:  we  arc  nut 
building  our  fleet  with  any  design  of  attackitig 
you.  Wc  are  building  it  because  wc  arc  afraid 
tlial  you  may  some  day  attack  us,  and  that  the 


weakness  of  our  fleet  may  encourage  you  to  de- 
stroy our  ships  and  sweep  our  commerce  frtun 
the  seas.  My  dear  Mr.  Bull,  you  arc  a  pirate. 
and  the  son  of  a  [itrate.  and  the  nation  v«hidi 
attacked  Copenhagen  in  1S07  need  riul  be  sur- 
prised if  wc  should  not  be  quite  sure  that  Kid 
might  not  tempt  you  in  igo^.  But  for  thi»  I 
am  not  blaming  you.  Indeed,  to  some  of  ui 
your  ability  to  resist  ihe  temptation  to  attuch 
our  nascent  fleet  is  mucli  more  anm^iing^  than 
would  be  the  bombardment  of  Kiel  before 
break fasL 

All  nations  are  at  times  in  position  u-her 
war, — even  aggressive,  trcadiennis.  piratical 
war, — sectiis  tii  thrm  the  highest  morality. 
Continues  the  writer: 

Your  action  at  Copenhagen  a  hundred  yean 
ago  was  defended  at  tlie  lime  as  a  necrs»arvl 
act  of  self-preservation-     If  yuu  had  not  seiyritl 
the    Danish    fleet.    Napoleon  would    have   com- 
oellcd  the  Danes  to  use  it  .igamst  you     A  simi- 
lar policy  of  anticipating  attack   ha*  been    thr^ 
basis  of  German  policy  since  the  days  of  Fret|-^| 
erick  the  Great.     And  a^  wt*  arc  unable  In  ac- ^^ 
eept  the  theory  thai  you  are  mure  ain;elic  than 
ourselves,  we  feci  llw»   we  mu**  hurry  up  oar 
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naval  defenses,  if  only  to  prevent  you  from  do- 
ing to  us  what,  if  we  were  in  your  place,  we 
should,  on  the  principles  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
most  certainly  do  to  you. 

Referring  to  German  popular  feeling  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war,  the 
writer  says: 

When  the  Boer  war  broke  out  the  British 
Empire  embarked  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
upon  a  war  of  annexation  in  South  Africa;  then 
we  knew  that  our  worst  forebodings  were  jus- 
tified. The  old  gray  wolf  of  the  Northern  Seas 
had  reappeared, — ruthless  and  hungry  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Vikings.  It  was  not  long  before 
an  outrage  on  the  German  flag  warned  us  of 
what  the  Kaiser  called  our  "  bitter  need  of  a 
strong  German  navy."  From  that  moment  the 
die  was  cast.  We  dare  hesitate  no  longer.  The 
England  of  Gladstone  had  disappeared.  We 
were  face  to  face  with  the  England  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

WHAT   THE    GERMAN    NAVAL    PROGRAM 

MEANS. 

Quoting  the  preamble  to  the  German 
Navy  Bill  of  1900,  the  writer  says,  with  an 
almost  amazing  frankness: 

Surely  there  never  was  inserted  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  so  extraordinarily  frank  a  declara- 
tion to  a  neighboring  power  as  to  the  aim  and 
object  of  our  naval  preparations.  In  plain  set 
terms  we  told  you  that,  as  you  were  capable  of 
making  the  Boer  war,  we  considered  it  neces- 
sary, as  a  legitimate  act  of  self -protection,  to 
build  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  jeopardize 
your  security  if  you  attacked  us  and  to  weaken 
your  supremacy  even  if  you  gained  a  victory. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  evade  the 
fact  that  we  were  building  against  you.  The 
fact  that  you  were  the  objective  and  that  your 
policy  was  the  justification  of  our  shipbuilding 


program   was  defiantly,  almost   blatantly,   pro- 
claimed in  the  hearing  of  all  the  world. 

The  menace  of  Tariff  Reform  and  the 

National    Service    League,    we    are    told, 

spurred  Germany  to  quicken  her  pace: 

An  England  pacific,  Gtadstonian,  free  trad- 
ing, relying  upon  voluntary  service  for  her 
armed  force, — such  an  England  may  have  as 
large  a  fleet  as  she  pleases  without  exciting  any 
alarm.  But  an  England  that  is  aggressive,  pro- 
tectionist, armed  to  the  teeth  by  conscription,  is 
another  proposition  altogether.  Against  the  lat- 
ter England  we  must,  in  self-defense,  push  on 
our  naval  defensive  forces  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.  We  are  accused  of  an  act  of  moral 
treachery  which  would  justify  armed  reprisals 
because  we  took  advantage  of  the  cheapness  of 
materials  last  autumn,  and  the  dearth  of  em- 
ployment to  lay  down  two  of  our  1909  Dread- 
noughts in  1908,  and  to  accumulate  materials 
for  the  second  pair  in  advance  of  what  we  in- 
tended. But  there  was  no  intention  on  our  part 
to  hurry  up  the  construction  of  these  ships,  nor 
did  we  intend  to  lay  down  four  more  ships  this 
year.  What  we  shall  do  now  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  your  agitators  succeed  in  in- 
flaming public  sentiment  in  both  nations. 

This  noteworthy  article  concludes  with 
these  words: 

You  are  now  going  to  build  two  keels  to  our 
one.  Of  that  I  make  no  complaint.  I  rather 
welcome  it  as  a  recognition  on  your  part  that 
the  four-to-one  preponderance  of  the  status  quo 
cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  impossible  for  you 
to  avoid  scattering  your  battleships  over  your 
foreign  stations.  We  keep  ours  at  home.  Hence, 
with  an  ally,  Germany  will  always  have  a  fair 
fighting  chance  against  a  two-to-one  British 
Navy.  And  with  that,  believe  me,  we  shall  be 
well  content.  For  we  do  not  object  to  your 
superioritv  at  sea.  What  we  cannot  tolerate  is 
an  ascendency  so  great  as  to  place  the  whole  of 
our  oversea  commerce,  our  colonies,  and  our 
navy  absolutely  at  your  disposal. 


WHAT  A  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  GREAT  POWERS  WOULD 

MEAN. 


P*AR  away  from  the  scene  of  conflict  the 
dire  results  of  an  appeal  to  arms  arc 
manifest.  In  the  Chautauquan  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Conant,  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
"  Friendship  of  Nations  "  series,  writes: 

Among  the  countries  of  Europe  the  demoral- 
izing effects  of  a  general  war  are  almost  too 
sickening  for  contemplation.  Crashes  on  the 
stock  exchange,  the  stoppage  of  dividends  on 
industrial  securities, — wiping  out  the  income  of 
widows  and  orphans  and  other  small  investors, 
— the  recall  of  international  credits,  and  the 
offer  of  enormous  loans  for  war  purposes,  would 
soon  be  followed  by  the  closing  of  mills  and 
factories  which  ministered  to  the  comforts  of 
the  people  in  time  of  peace,  the  cutting  off  of 
food  supplies,  strikes  and  riots  by  operatives 


who  faced  starvation,  and  the  clutch  of  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  state  upon  the  lives  and 
homes  of  the  thousands  of  men  needed  as  food 
for  powder  on  the  battlefield,  or  food  for  the 
fishes  when  $6,000,000  battleships  were  puffed 
out  of  existence  by  a  hostile  shot. 

Mr.  Conant  shows  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  few  years  of  these  conditions: 

First. — The  world  of  modern  industry  and 
growing  comforts  for  the  mass  of  men  would 
cease  to  move  forward;  secondly,  as  the  old 
machinery  deteriorated  without  renewal  or  ex- 
tension, the  world  would  begin  to  move  back- 
ward. ...  A  prolonged  and  expensive  war 
between  great  powers  would  mean  simply  that 
the  work  of  the  past  century  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  would  be  lost. 


eU  THE  AMERICAN  KEt^/EU^  OF  KByiEWS, 

Mr.  Conant  is  writing  of  the  modrm  ceo-    stock  PJfke's  reduced  (o  Idleness,  bl 

.     /      _     -    .  I  L.  „.„  ,t.„,    hy  periods  of  feverish  excitetnents:  inir' 

nomic  forces  against  war.  and  he  says  that    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j,^;,  j^^,^ 


the  eff«t  of  a  really  serious  war.  in  which  sev- 
eral great  powers  wfcrc  fiigagcd,  would  be  to 
bring  lo  a  halt  much  of  ihr  costly  and  efficient 
machinery  of  modern  life,  and  wuuld  probably 
be  to  iel  back  the  material  cnndilioii  ■)(  societj- 
for  many  years. 


lurers  of  wool  and  cotton  doihs  sliiitiin|[j 
their  mills  because,  as  in  the  "Lantiast' 
ton  (amine "  of  1861-65,  they  crmlj  no 
obtain  their  raw  material;  nianutacturcr>  if 
cotton  and  mill  machinery  abandoning  liinr 
plants  because  no  new  milU  were  being  eoith 
.       ,        ,        ,  ,  J  listied  or  projected; — these  would  be  aniong  tk 

As  showing  now  costly  modem  wars  are,  many  symptoms  which  would  bring  home  to  tk 
Mr.  Conant  cites  the  Boer  war,  which  cost  average  man  who  worked  with  hand  or  fana 
the  British  Government  direaly  nearly  '»'«  "ils  and  risks  of  war. 
JSoo.ooo.cxx),  and  that  het^vecn  Russia  and  ^s  Mr.  Conant  points  out,  there  has  bm 
Japan,  which  cost  the  former  nation  about  n^  nral  war  "  on  the  soil  of  dvilized  coon- 
$840,000,000,  and  Japan  no  less  than  St.-  tHes  under  modern  econonii'c  cuiidi'tioni'' 
000,000.000.  A  modern  battleship  e.-isily  At  the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  **  the  machift 
costs  $6,000,000,  exclusive  of  armament.  pry  of  international  exchanges  was  still  in  in 
When  six  of  these  floating  masses  of  iron  infancy;  and  it  was  but  little  developed  t* 
and  steel  went  to  the  bottom  in  the  battle  of  the    the  time  of  the  Franco-German   conflict  ui 


Sea  of  Japan,  not  less  than  $40,000,000  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  day.  Ilow  docs  this  destruction  of 
the  products  of  labor  affect  the  coinmunily? 
Simply  by  willidr-iwrng  these  great  sums  from 
ihv  amounts  which  might  be  applied  lo  extend- 
ing the  niacliirer^-  for  im'reasing  human  com- 
fort and  diminishing  the  severity  of  lalxjr. 


i87{)-'7i."  The  amount  then  invested  in 
raii^-ays  and  steamships  "  was  a  bagatelle 
which  would  have  aroused  in  a  Alorgan  at 
a  Harriman  a  smile  of  contempt."  V 
the  Alabama  was  attacking  .American  com* 
mcrce,  "  that  cnmmerce  was  represented  by 
a  total  of  $687,cxx5,ooo,  whereas  in  1908  ttw 


Further,  capital  would  be  "  diverted  from 
the  purposes  of  material  progress  to  its  use  fi^^  was'$J.ooorooo^." 
in  making  powder  and  ball":  and  "the  dc-  a  war  between  the  great  powers  woulJ 
mands  of  the  state  in  time  of  war  would  ab-  ^^^^i\  sufferings  on  individuals  and  commu- 
sorb  the  savings  accumulated  by  the  labor  of  ^\^i^  ^,i,jch  would  far  exceed  the  sugerings 
producers  in  time  of  peace.  Then,  again, 
there  is  tlie  derangement  of  the  machinery  of 
excliange. 


It  is  difficult  to  measure  fully  all  the  evils 
which  would  flow  from  the  slowing  down  and 
disuse  of  the  existini^  mechanism  of  exchange. 
Steamships  tied  up  lu-causc  if  they  carriwl  out 
freight  it  wnuld  be  expowrd  to  capture  by  the 
enemy:  cable  offices  closed  because  relations 
with  bcltigcrent  countries  were  suspended;  the 


m  any  previous  war. 

The  nations  of  western  Europe  not  only  de- 
pend in  a  large  degree  upon  Russia  and  .Americj  ' 
for  Ihcir  bread;  the  mills  of  Birmingham  and 
Calais  depend  for  ihrir  raw  materia)  upon  tl 
cotton-firlds  of  lifo'pt  and  America.  'Hie  vcrj 
shdes  which  would  cover  th."  feet  of  the  con- 
tending armies  would  have  lo  be  in  large  men 
lire  from  llie  hides  of  Australia  and  the  Ai 
gentinc. 


^v<^ 
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PRESIDENT  ANGELL'S 


RETIREMENT. 


f  T  is  given  to  few  university  presidents  10  passed  his  eightieth  milestone,  the  venerable 

he  able  to  point  to  such  a  long  and  use-  and    venerated    president   seeks    that    reptisiH 

ful  and  honorable  career  in  the  service  of  a  which  he  has  so  justly  earned.    In  the  M'uf^^ 

single  institution  as  that  which  Jame-;  Bur-  i^an  Alumnus  for  March  Prof.   Martin  L. 

rill  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  O'Ooge  gives  a  review  of  "  the  great  worli 

^•oluntarily  terminates  at  the  close  of   the  Dr.  Angell  \\as  accomplished  in  building 

current  academic  year.     Four  years  ago,  at  the  University-."     From  this  we  extract  tl 

the  aRC  of  seventy-six,  he  tendered  his  rcsig-  following  paragraphs: 

nation.  '*  in  the  belief  that  the  interests  of      ..,.       »     ■  ■    .  *       ,.  j  4.*      * 

,      ,,    .        .  ,  ,  ,         .  I  u     .1  when  President  Angell  entered  upon  his  of- 

the  University  would  be  subser\'ed  by  the  ap-  p^^.  ;„  ,8-,  ^j,,,^  ^^  ^^  regular  and  lixed  ap-^ 

pointmcnt   to   the   presidency   of   a  younger  propriatton  for  the  llnivcrsiiy  from  the  Stat^| 

man":  but  the  Board  of  Regents  "declined  '"   '873  Dr-  Angell  made  his  first  plea   for  ^| 

in  such  kind  words  "  to  accept  his  resignation  [""">    and    definite    income     and    .  ihe 

,        ,  .  .  .  ■  LcKiitlaiurc  voted  one-twcnileth  of  a  mill  tax. 

that  the  aged  captain  consented  to  remain  at  „|,Tch  yielded  $,u.o«)  the  first  year.    Since  that 

the  helm  a  few  years  lunger.     Now,  having  time  this  appropriation  lias  been  raised  twice, 


L.     ' 
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until  at  present  it  is  tI1^c<^•eIghths  of  a  mill, 
yrodiicing  an  income  of  $66o.ot>o,  which  is  equiv- 
alent lo  an  endowment  by  the  State  of  more 
than  $i5.ooaooo  at  4  per  cent. 

There  are  enrolled  to-day  5188  students,  as 
against  1207  in  1871.  During  this  period  the 
number  of  officers  of  instruction  and  sdminis- 
tration  has  grown  frum  thirty-nine  to  about  40a 
Four  new  departments  have  bet-n  oraanizi.-d.  and 
no  less  than  sixteen  new  buildings,  if  we  count 
in  Iht:  hospitals,  the  Alumni  Memorial  Hall. 
untl  the  new  Chemical  Lalyoratory,  have  been 
erected. 

When  Pr.  Angell  entered  upon  the  Sutics  of 
his  office  there  were  two  ideas  that  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  life  of  the  University,  ca- 
cduealion  and  the  diploma  sy.tcm  of  admission. 
The  first  wom-an  was  admilled  the  year  before 
Dr.  Angell  came.  It  is  simply  just  to  say  that 
no  administrattun  could  have  been  more  gener- 
ous and  fair  toward  this  experiment  than  that 
of  our  president.  ...  In  the  dipluma  sys- 
tem he  saw  the  best  means  of  making  the  Uni- 
versity in  reality,  as  it  was  in  name,  the  head 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  Slate. 

The  leadership  of  this  University  in  educa- 
tional tnclltuds  and  policy,  and  its  inlluctKc  in 
shaping  the  charaetcr  of  many  of  the  State  uni- 
versities of  the  Northwest,  is  generally  recog- 
nized. That  this  influence  ha*  been  widely  ex- 
tended and  measurably  increased  by  the  ad- 
dresses and  published  reports  of  our  president  is 
equally  well  understood.    .    .    . 

The  wideness  of  his  sympathies  and  the  large- 
ness of  his  views  have  been  felt  within  as  well 
as  without  the  walls  of  the  University.  The 
spirit  tliat  disdains  pedantry,  that  responds  to 
ail  activities  of  the  great  world,  that  appeals  to 
high  ambitions  and  is  generous  in  ils  aealing> 
with  youth,  that  makes  teacher  and  student  fel- 
low-seekers after  tnith,  that  puts  the  genuine 
stamp  of  genuine  manliness  upon  the  boy, — it 
is  this  spirit  that  has  been  infused  into  the  in- 
ner life  of  the  University  by  the  man  who  so 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  ha3  been  standing 
for  more  than  a  generation  at  the  hehu. 

The  Alumnus  says  editorially : 

For  the  past  thirty-eight  years  President 
Angell  has  guided  the  University  during  its 
greatest  period  of  growth.  .  .  .  When  he 
assumed  the  leadership,  the  lines  on  which  the 
University  was  to  be  butldcd  were  already  in- 
dicBted.  It  has  been  the  task  of  his  fine  ideal- 
ism, tempered  with  the  practical  genius  of  the 
diplomat,  to  draw  logettier  the  threads  of  the 
University  in  the  making,  already  in  the  loom, 
and  to  indicate  the  grandeur  of  the  design 
which  the  world  will  some  day  see  nearer  com- 
pletion. .  .  .  The  University  of  the  present 
stands  an  enduring  monument  of  his  work, — 
and  of  the  fine  years  of  his  manhood. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  in  their  resolution 
accepting  with  regret  Dr.  Angell's  resigna- 
tion, said : 

The  proud  position  which  this  University  has 
attained  fs  due,  more  than  to  all  other  elements 
combined,  to  the  fact  that  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  its  entire  life  it  has  been  blessed  with 


UK.  JAUCS  a.  AlVGUX. 

I  Who  retires  at  the  iik«  of  PlsUtr  trom  the  pretl- 
Ctncj  ot  the  t'nlreraity  ol  XlktilKiiii.i 

his  learning,  his  cuhurc,  his  wisdom,  his  tact, 
and  above  all  with  the  example  and  inspiration 
01.  his  higli-mindcd  Giristian  character. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  wisely 
determined  not  to  lose  Dr.  Angell  altogether, 
if  it  can  hclj^it.  The  Regents  have  tendered 
to  him  the  chancellorship  of  the  University, 
the  duties  to  be  such  as  "  he  may  be  willing 
and  able  (o  perform;  the  salar)'^  for  such  of- 
fice tu  be  $4000  per  year,  with  house  rent, 
light,  and  fuel,  so  long  as  he  sees  fit  to  oc- 
cupy his  present  residence." 

The  same  number  of  the  Alumnus  records 
some  interesting  obscr\'ations  by  Dr.  Angell 
ar  =1  banquet  to  Miss  Ida  M.  larbcU  on  the 
occaiiion  of  her  Ann  Arbor  address  at  the 
Lincoln  celebration.  Lincoln,  as  is  well 
known,  repeated  at  Providence  his  famous 
Cooper  Union  speech;  and  among  his  hear- 
ers was  Dr.  Angell,  then  the  editor  of  the 
Proviiienre  Journal.  Up  to  this  lime  Dr. 
Angell  had  shnred  "  the  popular  unfavorable 
impression  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  F.TSt,  owing  ro  the  awkward- 
ness of  Lincoln's  personal  appearance."  The 
speech,  ho\ve^'e^,  gained  for  Lincoln  an  ar- 
dent advocate;  and  10  bring  Lincoln  *'  before 
the  public  in  the  most  favorable  light,"  Dr. 
Angell  employed  John  Hay,  a  student  of  law 
in  Lincoln's  office,  to  write  for  the  Journal 
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"  a  series  of  articles  which  should  emphasize 
the  sterling  qualities  of  the  roan  rather  tlian 
his  fame  as  a  rail-splitter.'"  Hay  emphasized 
the  "  rail-splittcr  "  too  strongly:  and  it  was 
not  tilt  they  had  been  "  mercilessly  blue-pen- 


ciled "  by  ICditur  AngcU  that  the  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  latter 's  journal.  The  sj^kin 
were  unsigned,  and  tlicir  historical  interrj: 
remained  unrevealcd  until  disclosed  bj  Di. 
Angeli  at  the  banquet. 


THE   PERSONALITY  OF   "OMAR"   FITZGERALD. 


"npHE  centenary  (on  March  31)  of  Kd- 
ward  FitzGcrald,  who,  translating 
Omar  Khayyam's  "  Riibaiyat  "  into  English, 
enriched  o\ir  literature  by  one  of  Its  really 
great  poems,  affords  Mr.  Francis  Grilible, 
in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv.  witli  an  up^>or- 
tunity  for  writing  a  brilliant  literary  essay. 
Here  is  his  vivid  picture  of  the  eccentric  poet, 
whose  conduct  caused  his  neighbors,  not  un- 
naturally, to  regard  him  as  unbalanced : 

His  trousers,  we  arc  lold.  were  of  bagg:y  blue 
cloth,  and  were  always  too  short,  displaying 
stockings  which  were  white  as  long  as  they 
were  clean ;  in  hot  weather  he  ti>ok  off  his  boots 
and  carried  them  over  his  shoulder,  siunt;  from 
a  slick,  while  in  cold  weather  ho.  trailrd  rather 
than  carried  a  green  plaid  shawl.  His  hiKh 
btand'Up  collars  wore  always  crumpled,  and  the 
bow  of  his  largt:  tic  was  apt  to  come  undone. 
He   strode   along   "with   a   renotc.    almost    a 


UiiV  MUi   FirZ(iKkAi4i. 

(Wbuir  ii-iiti^ry  bta  just  been  wIetrrBled.  | 


haitghly.  air,  as  though  he  guarded  his  otd 
sccTtx,"  l>ui  his  headgear  was  .1  weather-beaten 
and  miliquc  tup-hul,  with  a  black  Itand  anvunJ 
il.  secured  in  its  place  by  a  handkerchief.  Sudi 
was  I'iizGcrald  out  of  doors, — a  sage  who  Jc- 
cidcdiy  did  not  walk  cruwncd  with  any  '.if 
ward  glory.  Wiiliiri  doors  his  appearance  nii:i: 
have  been,  if  possible,  even  more  grotcsjir 
lit-  was  bald,  unbhaven,  sallow  chcekod,  u;lli 
thin,  straggling  whiskt-rs.  He  did  not  trouMr 
lo  make  his  toilet,  but  sat  all  day  in  his  drc^ 
ing-gown,— that  drc-i*ting-goivn  which  Mri 
FitzGcrald  had  considered  uasnit.-ible  aftcrnuf^n 
or  evening  wear  for  a  man  in  his  position- 
lounging  on  a  low  chair  with  his  feet  in  'M 
fendex.  Tugt-thrr  with  his  dressing-gown  li: 
always  wore  his  hat.— that  ancient  ;ind  ballcfol 
silk  bat  with  the  Uliick  band  round  i(.  \y\ier. 
be  removed  it,  it  was  only  for  the  purpo&e  t-f 
getting  a  red  silk  handkcrcliicf  which  be  kept 
stored  in  its  recesses. 

That  is  the  picture.— the  ludicrous  and  wi- 
dening picture  of  a  baffled,  futile  man  whom  Uf* 
has  wnrn  dott-n  rather  than  defeated,  who  ha> 
lived  clciidy  but  ineffectively,  who  has  not  goite 
forth  TO  look  for  pe-ssintism.  but  ha.-i  Kimply  sat 
^lill  tuitil  pessimism  h.is  come  to  him.  He  ha'I 
iMi.  like  the  Preacher,  tried  life  ami  found  it 
wiintiiig;  he  li.id  suffered  from  the  lirst  from 
ilie  moral  disease  which  the  French  call  tm- 
{■uijsufKC  de  tiTTi*,  and  he  knew  il  NoUiing 
was  worth  wjiilc  because  nothing  had  ever  been 
wortll  while.  Conieniplaiion  had  tint  even 
gained  bitn  a  philnsonhy,  Nolhinx  remained 
but  to  make  tlie  coniession,  thruwing  up  th* 
sponge,  as  it  were,  to  slow,  nwijolic  music 
I  or  ihat.  after  all.  is  what  the  translation  o( 
till'  Rubaiyat  amounts  to,  Speaking  for  him- 
self, lie  voiiTd.  with  the  sorrowful  dignttr  of 
one  inspired,  a  wider  skepticism. —a  more  far- 
rrachiiiR  F-picurean ism,— than  he  knew;  and  the 
w^rld  was  more  grateful  for  (hat  than  it  ever 
>s.  in  our  own  generation,  for  new  and  origitul 
iikas. 

A    *'  literary    .inaJysis  "    of    Fir zCre raid's 
work  is  conrribulrd  10  the  Dial  by   Warren 
Barton    Blake,    in    the  course  of  which 
liiid  this  paragraph: 

Poetically.  FitiTierald  was  slighted  In  bis  owo^ 
niiK-s;  ilui  IS.  bts  "Kubiyit"  was  slow  to  win 
n-  nieed  of  admtr.vion.     Popular  approval  came 
•...  lati-  that  there  was  no  tune   f.ir  the  poel   \<t\ 
i!o     innrc     ^wn     lengthen     the     body     of     tlii*) 
"  Ruboiyat       and   tn   change   Ihc    shape   of   the 
•ileeves.     Dill  all  that  is  handwrnely  atoned  for 
now.     He  has  been  duly  overestimated,  and  lias 
had  hii  "Variorum"  and  "Defniiiive"  Edition, 
albeit  there  is  Ii"le  enough  worth  treasuring  iai 
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those  seven  fine  volumes  but  the  "  Rubaiyat " 
itself  and  the  "  Meadows  in  Spring,"  and  the 
description  of  the  rowing-match  and  Christ 
Church  meadows  in  "  Euphranor."  His  earlier 
neglect  has  been  atoned,  as  has  been  said;  we 
are  gone,  in  fine,  to  quite  the  opposite  extreme. 
When  were  there  school-girls  lacking  to  recite, 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The     Rose,    as     where    some    buried     Caesar 
bled,"— 

tears  in  their  voices  and  holes  Tn  their  handker- 
chiefs? There  are  Omar  Khayyam  Clubs,  also, 
which  plant  roses  from  Omar's  grave  on  the 
grave  in  an  English  churchyard  I 

The  letters  of   the  poet,   Mr.    Blake  de- 
clares, were  the  "  crispest  and  most  pleasure- 


giving  of  the  century."    Says  Mr.  Blake  on 
this  point : 

His  effects  seem  less  studied  (a  great  con- 
sideration in  letter-writing)  than  Stevenson's; 
the  personality  is  gentler  than  Carlyle's;  the 
body  of  letters  is  larger  and  their  range  wider 
than  Lamb's,  which  he  so  loved.  His  letters 
are,  then,  worth  every  one's  reading.  They  make 
a  fine  bed-book,  or  an  excellent  birthday  gift. 
They  are  warranted  to  contain  a  minimum  of 
Tennyson  anecdotes.  Also,  how  fully  have  they 
the  smell  of  the  soil,  and  the  scent  of  the  garden 
where  their  writer  pottered;  and  how  rich  they 
are  with  allusions, — literary,  personal,  such  as 
only  a  poet  and  a  wide  (but  dainty)  reader 
knows  how  to  use !  Everywhere,  too,  is  the 
reflection  of  that  piquant  personality  which 
never  lost  itself  in  the  correspondent's. 


OUR  EXCHANGES  AND   THE   YELLOW  PERIL. 


npHE  silver  question  has  come  to  be  so  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  "  dead  issue  "  that 
to  hear  one  speak  of  reviewing  it  at  this  date 
seems  like  "  the  echo  of  a  voice  from  out  the 
past."  Yet  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Bi-Metallic  League,  in  the 
North  American  Review,  attempts  to  show 
why  this  controversy,  which  has  slumbered 
for  half  a  generation,  "  now  demands  far 
more  urgently  than  ever  before  the  consider- 
ation of  those  then  in  their  nurseries,  but  to- 
day in  their  schools,  from  whose  painful  ex- 
perience and  developing  intelligence  a  rational 
solution  will  yet  be  secured."  He  appeals  to 
the  youth  of  America  "  to  study  carefully  a 
question  which,  In  the  doubt  and  drift  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  deep-seated  a  disease 
certainly  perilous,  perhaps  even  fatal,  to  our 
Western  civilizations."  Anticipating  that 
this  statement  will  be  regarded  by  some  as 
extravagant,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  our  ex- 
changes with  800,000,000  of  Asiatics  rise  and 
fall  as  the  gold  price  of  silver  rises  and  falls, 
and  that  when  silver  and  the  silver  exchanges 
fall, 

then  for  every  Asiatic  desiring  to  buy  our  goods, 
gold  and  our  gold  prices  have  automatically  ad- 
vanced, and  his  power  to  purchase  from  us  is 
proportionately  reduced.  Since  1896,  owing  to 
the  metallic  inflation  of  our  currency  occasioned 
by  the  abundance  of  new  gold  supplies,  gold 
prices  (and  wages)  in  the  West  have  been  rising 
with  unexampled  rapidity,  while  silver  prices 
and  wages  in  the  Orient  have  slightly  receded. 

There  have  been  two  cosmic  falls  in  the 
price  of  silver,  viz.,  in  1893-94  ^nd  1907-08; 
and  each  of  these  was  followed,  "  just  as  we 
should  expect,"  by  an  acute  financial  con- 
vulsion.    Baron  Alfred  Rothschild  warned 


the  Brussels  Monetary  Conference  that  if  it 
broke  up  "  without  achieving  any  definite  re- 
sult "  there  might  be  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  silver  "  frightful  to  contemplate,  and 
out  of  which  a  monetary  panic  might  even- 
tuate the  far-reaching  effects  of  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  forecast."  This  warning, 
given  in  February,  1893,  was  not  heeded; 
the  Conference  adjourned  without  having 
reached  any  result  whatever ;  and  a  few 
weeks  later  the  greatest  collapse  in  the  price 
of  silver  ever  known  was  followed  by  un- 
paralleled disasters. 

For  every  bank  in  Australia,  save  one,  closed 
its  doors,  while  one-fourth  of  the  entire  railroad 
mileage  of  the  United  States  passed  into  the 
hands  of  receivers. 

The  ability  of  the  Asiatics  to  buy  Ameri- 
can goods  depends  on  the  value,  in  exchange, 
of  their  silver  money.  "  The  greater  the  fall 
in  silver,  the  greater  the  premium  they  must 
pay  for  our  gold  on  every  tiny  bourse  and  in 
every  bazaar  from  the  Yellow  to  the  Red 
Sea."  Mr.  Frewen  gives  the  following  illus- 
tration : 

Only  thirty-five  years  ago  the  Hongkong  ex- 
change on  London  was  four  shillings  and  two- 
pence; to-day  it  is  one  and  ninepence.  Let  me 
translate  this  statement  from  its  financial  ver- 
nacular for  the  man  in  the  street.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  a  Chinaman  wanted  to  buy  English 
cottons  he  bought  ten  sovereigns, — that  is,  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  ten  pounds  on  London. — with 
thirty-one  of  his  silver  taels.  To-day.  while  his 
labor  and  his  products  bring  him  no  more  taels 
than  in  1873,  he  must  give  seventy-seven  taels 
for  this  same  bill  of  exchange  for  ten  pounds. 
Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
splendid  efficiency  of  the  American  railroad 
service  to  the   Pacific  and  America's  lines  of 
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rdl-cquippcti  steamships,  yet  American  exports 
lo  the  Orient  languish? 

Illustrating  this  advancr  I'n  the  price  of 
gold  funhcr,  he  says: 

In  1873  the  English  sovereign  was  worth  in 
exclian^e  with  China  about  three  taeU,  and  three 
tacls  then  paid  for  one  day  the  wages  of  twenly- 
five  Chinamen;  but  now  the  sovereign  ex- 
changed into  the  curreiic)'  of  China  1^  worth 
nearly  eight  laels  and  now  pays  the  wages  for 
one  day  of  sixtj-  Chinamen.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  American  capitalist  captains  of  industry 
will,  in  the  next  few  years,  take  advantage  of 
such  exchange  conditions?  ...  It  requires 
but  litttc  imagination  to  foresee  that  the  day  is 
near  when  the  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation 
will  be  a  great  exporter  even  to  American  shores 
,of  rails  rolled  in  their  own  mills  in  SItansi. 

I  On  the  dangers  attending  this  advance  in 
the  price  of  gold,  Mr.  Frcwcn  cites  the  late 
Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  Boston,  who  as 
long  ago  as  1894  said: 

I  recognize  in  this  silver  issue  no  mere  prob- 
lem in  finance :  I  believe  that  with  its  right  set- 
tlement is  Iwjund  up  the  very  progress  of  civil- 
ization in  the  Western  nations. 

He  quotes  also  the  late  Speaker  Reed's 
warning;  "  May  not  the  yellow  man  with 
the  while  money  cut  the  throat  of  the  white 
man  with  the  yellow  money?  " 

Mr.  Frcwen  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
initiative  in  this  issue  might  more  properly 
come  from  Washington  than  from  Westmin- 
ster, particularly  because  there  would  prob- 
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ably  never  have  been  a  Silver  Ouestion  but 
for  a  bill  pa.ssej  by  Congress  in  1873,  demon- 
etizing the  standard  dollar.  And  the  strange 
thing  about  this  bill  is  that  those  most  con- 
cerned with  its  passage  seem  never  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  discover  what  the  bQl 
really  was.  For  instance,  General  (after- 
ward President)  Garfield  said : 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so,  but 
the  truth  i»  that  I     .    .     .     never  read  the  bilL 

Senator  Beck,  of  Kentudcy,  remarked : 

What  !  complain  of  is.  that  this  Honse  never 
knew  what  was  in  the  bill. 

Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  stated: 

When  the  secret  history  of  this  bill  conirs  to 
be  told,  it  wilt  disclose  the  fact  that  the  Mouse 
intended  to  coiti  1>oth  gold  and  silver,  and  in- 
tended to  place  both  metals  on  the  French  re- 
lation inslead  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Kelly,  himself  the  father  of  the  bill, 
said: 

The  Committee  on  Coinage,  who  reported  ihc 
origin.il  bill,  were  faithful  and  able  and  scanned 
its  provisions  closely.  As  their  organ.  I  re- 
ported it.  Never  having  heard  till  long  after 
Its  enactment  of  tlie  substitution  in  the  Senate 
of  this  Section  which  dropped  the  standard  dol- 
lar, I  know  nothing  of  its  historj-.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  in  all  the  legislation  oi  this 
coimtry  there  \^  no  mystery  equal  to  the 
demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar  of  the 
United  Stales.  I  have  never  found  a  man  who 
could  tell  how  it  came  about  or  why. 


AMERICAN  MOBILITY." 


AMONG  recent  foreign  visitors  to  our 
shore  who  have  committed  to  print 
their  observations  concerning  uur  national 
life  an  Italian  novelist,  Francesco  Mat- 
teucci,  has  distinguished  himself  by  sin- 
gular acutcness,  such,  in  fact,  as  only  the 
quick  and  flexible  "  Latin  "  mind  is  capable 
of.  Signor  Matteucci's  latest  published  re- 
marks on  America  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Rivista  tVItalia.  and  touch  upon  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  But  on  no  single 
phenomenon  of  American  life  does  thi.s 
author  dwell  with  as  much  emphasis  as  on 
our  national  characteristic  of  mobiliti,-,  to 
which  he  refers  again  and  again  in  the  course- 
of  his  article.  So  many  changes  take  place 
here,  he  declares,  both  in  visible,  concrete 
things  and  in  the  lives  of  individtials,  that  a 
European  traveler  returning  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  years  might  fant^  he  was  in  a 
country  absolutely  new  to  him. 


-*^^  ^ 


In  the  great  cities  of  the  Fast,  colossal  and 
sumptuous  edifices,  still  quite  new.  are  demol- 
it-hed  to  make  room  for  other  edifices  yet  more 
grandiose  and  costly.  Where  once  stood  an 
hotel  there  now  stands  a  monster  building  of 
fifty  floors;  in  place  of  long  rows  of  little 
houses,  all  neat  and  trim,  .iligned  as  far  as 
reached  the  \-ision,  you  now  behold  majestic 
blocks,  with  elaborately  ornamented  fronts,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  flats,  varying  in  price  from 
$3000  to  $10,000  a  year;  instead  01  the  park 
yon  knew,  so  pleasant  with  its  leafy  trees,  its 
iflowcr-bcds,  and  murmuring  fountains,  you  see 
a  small  lake ;  where  a  factor>-  was.  there  rises 
3  theater;  where  barracks  met  the  eye.  you  now 
perceive  a  drais. — and  so  on. 

In  the  Far  West,  upon  the  other  hand.  whcPC 
hilt  yesterAiy  limitless  prairies  stretched  ont 
their  vast  expanse,  active  dlies  to-dav  exist,  put 
there  as  if  by  magic  incantation,  rearing  sky- 
ward their  thousands  of  triumphant  chimneys 
crowned  with  plumes  of  smoke :  where  among 
the  tortuous  nia^es  of  immense  and  fearful  for- 
ests the  bear  and  elk  once  freelv  ro.-mied.  there 
may  now  l>e  heard  the  resounding,  inexorable 
axes  of  an  army  of  tree  fe)ler<:  where  a  moun- 
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tain  stood  jealous  guard  over  the  treasures  of 
the  earth  the  conquering  pick  tears  into  its 
flank  with  innumerable  strokes. 

So,  too,  the  extraordinary  transmutation, 
— occasionally  to  be  observed, — of  a  man  of 
commonest  proletarian  stock  suddenly  grown 
rich,  into  a  fine  gentleman  of  fashion  with 
the  most  luxurious  tastes  and  habits.  But 
this  man  may  lose  all  his  wealth  in  some  un- 
lucky speculation,  and  his  millions  will  pass 
on  to  another,  who  may  do  likewise  with 
them.  And  this,  opines  the  sharp-sighted 
Italian,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  riches  do 
not  make  classes  in  America, — since  nobody 
knows  how  long  he  is  going  to  keep  his 
money,  and  hence  is  uncertain  of  who  his 
next  associates  in  daily  life  will  be.  As  to 
the  frequent  changes  of  one's  business  or  pro- 
fession here,  Signor  Matteucci  delivers  him- 
self as  follows : 

With  us  the  adoption  of  a  vocation  is  a  very 
solemn  thing  for  a  young  man,  and  is  often 
discussed  during  months  and  years  by  the  whole 
family  united  in  conclave.  A  decision  once  ar- 
rived at.  the  path  chosen  must  be  followed  at 
any  cost,  and  however  good  or  bad  the  results. 
An  American  youth  chooses  his  occupation  as 
he  would  a  pair  of  boots.  If  they  are  too  big  or 
too  tight  he  buys  another  pair,  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  one  pursuit  is  not  to  his  liking,  he  takes 
up  a  different  one.  But  the  time  spent  he  does 
not  Consider  wasted,  for  it  represents  so  much 
experience  to  the  good,  which  some  day  or 
other  will  be  useful.  The  only  time  lost  is 
that  spent  sitting  down  or  with  your  fingers  in 
your  belt.  For  such  young  men  a  so-called 
career  has  no  existence,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
few  Government  officials  or  university  teach- 
ers. At  twenty  a  young  fellow  begins  life  as 
a   journalist,    at    thirty    he    may  possibly   be   a 


banker,  at  forty  manager  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  at  fifty  in  politics. 

Of  course  our  candid  friend  does  not  spare 
us  the  just  reproach  that  in  America  politics 
themselves  arc  a  business.  Neither  does  he 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  our 
mobility, — or,  let  us  confess,  instability, — 
expresses  itself  in  the  looseness  of  the  domes- 
tic bond  that  is  prevalent  among  so  many  of 
our  rich  people. 

In  Europe  the  state  and  the  family  are  the 
two  poles  round  which  revolve  the  being  of 
every  person.  In  America  there  are  the  state 
and  the  individual,  and  as  the  state  is  such  a 
remote  and  abstract  thing,  there  is,  in  fact,  only 
the  individual, — who  proclaims  his  independence 
at  every  touch  and  turn.  Such  a  system  un- 
doubtedly conduces  to  a  sad  loosening  of  fam- 
ily ties.  In  the  great  centers  the  home,  the 
family  hearth,  is  almost  at  its  last.  Many 
wealthy  families  inhabit  hotels  all  the  year 
round,  immense  modern  caravanserais,  where 
everything  is  as  artificial,  fictitious,  and  cut 
after  a  pattern  as  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
Very  often,  too,  the  members  of  a  family  will 
scatter  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe:  the 
mother  leaves  for  Europe,  the  father  goes  off 
trout  and  salmon  fishing  in  the  Canadian  lakes, 
the  daughter  betakes  herself  to  Newport,  and 
the  son  to  Alaska  to  shoot  big  game.  Divorce, 
which  is  pushed  to  absurd  extremes,  will  end 
by  completely  disintegrating  the  domestic  con- 
nections. Divorces  take  place  for  the  silliest 
reasons,  and  often  without  -any  reason  at  all. 
Wives  and  husbands  are  changed  as  overcoats 
or  boots  are.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  men.  divorced 
two  or  three  times  and  blessed  with  offspring 
from  each  successive  wife,  marrying  women  in 
the  same  condition.  This  gives  rise  to  pseudo- 
relationships  among  the  various  children  which 
would  lend  themselves  to  complications  seem- 
ingly funny  were  they  not  so  tragically  demor- 
alizing. 


RUSSIA'S  REALIZATION  OF  HER  WEAKNESS. 


t-I  OW  comparatively  small  a  part  Russia 
has  been  condemned  to  play  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  since  the  defeat  of  the 
Czar's  armies  by  the  generals  of  Japan  is 
brought  out  with  startling  distinctness  by  the 
diplomatic  defeat  of  her  foreign  minister  Is- 
wolsky  in  the  Balkan  crisis  by  the  bold  strat- 
egy of  Baron  von  Ahrenthal,  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

That  Russian  leaders  realize  the  humilia- 
tion of  their  country  is  shown  by  the  general 
tone  of  the  editorials  in  the  more  serious  re- 
views during  the  past  few  months.  In  a 
long  editorial  in  the  Moskovski  Yezhenedyel- 
nik  (Moscow  Weekly)  recently.  Prince  Gri- 
gori   Trubetzkoi,    the   well-known    Russian 


economist  and  patriot,  presents  a  vivid  but 
gloomy  picture  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  disorganization  under  the  present 
regime,  the  demoralization  of  the  military 
system,  and  the  "  general  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire." Commenting  on  the  Azefi  disclosures 
(which  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Herman  Ro- 
senthal, in  this  Review  for  April)  and  the 
bitter  struggle  in  the  Duma  over  the  budget, 
this  writer  gives  it  as  his  conclusion  that 
"  the  government,  which  is  just  celebrating 
its  victory  over  the  confusion  of  the  past 
three  years,  is  utterly  powerless  to  protect 
the  country." 

This  weakness.  Prince  Trubetzkoi  points 
out,  was  manifested  by  the  "  empty  oration  " 
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Bof  the   Minister  oi  War  in   reply   to  the  consciousness   of    our   military    powcHcssneM. 
speech  oi   the   Deputj    Guchkov.     "  Everj-  which  our  enemies  know  b*ticr  ihmi  we    and 
'^    J     ,    ,  L     /  I.    1  11-1       for  which, — accorumg   lo   those   pcoplo    who^t' 

word  of  the  speech  of  the  Utter  sounds  hke  joy^jty  j^  A\mcM\t  to  douhl.-tiiere  is  obvious^ 
a  painful  reproach  and  an  ominous  warn-  no  remedy.  The  ime  condiiions  are  not  a 
tng."  secret  to  the  monarch,  and  nevertheless  things 

Guchkov,  the  review  writer  declares,  who  «"'=''"  «  ^'^y  ^«- 
ts  the  leader  of  the  majorit>-  party  in  the  "Why."  asks  Prince  Trubctzkoi*.  "has 
Duma,  pointed  out  with  "  what  good  will  not  Russia  gone  through,  after  our  recent 
and  readiness  the  Duma  has  not  only  granted  hlow,  the  same  process  that  the  small  Pnis- 
a  budget,  hut  has  alsrj  prompted  the  War  Dc-  sian  state  went  through,  some  hundred  years 
partment  as  regards  the  necessit)'  of  new  e\-  ago,  after  the  defeat  of  Jena?" 
penditures.  And  yet,"  he  continued.  "  three  -p,,^„  ;,^  j^f^^,  ^^^^.^^  r^,^^;^  ^^  ^^  impetus 
times  within  the  last  three  years  and  a  hair  lo  army  reform,  to  call  forth  the  creative  geniu> 
warlike  animosities  broke  out,  three  times  wc  of  the  nation.     Moreover,  in  that  Kmetmnaii 

have  had  to  prepare  ourselves  to  parry  this   i''"^^  ""TV""'.*''"  "!'il"^L*''c '^.^"'•iLr/  ^K'f' 
,  1  n        I  •        fnrm  of  the  army  with  the  first  bold   call  lo 

danger,  and  now   wc  arc   repeatedly  asking    ,j,j.  ,,^,,,,1^  f„r  ihe  cstablislimcnt  of  a  general 

ourselves:    Are  wc  really  ready  for  it?'  nhliRatir.n  to  miliiarj'  service.  Why  arc  wc  Rus- 

Admitting  that,  from  a  material  point  of  sians  backward?     W'hy  are  we  perpetually  un- 

view.  some  improvement  is  discernible  in  the  P^^I*;'»''«1   for  the  struggle,  wc.  a   nation  of  a 

„       '.  J       c     11  ■.•11.  hunurcd  anu    forty  milliir.n.    wuh    immense   re- 

Russian  situation,  Guchkov  maintained  that,  ^..urccs.  with  excellent  individual  soldiers  and 

"as  yet  we  sec  no  adequate  understanding  with  an  enormous  militar)-  budget?    \\'hy  must 

of  the  responsibility  nor  that  spiritual  unlift  wc  prepare  ourselves  not  only  for  the  hiimilia- 

which  are  so  necessary  for  the  regeneration  ''""  °^  ''■':  ^i-ivs  protected  by  us.  but  also  for 

,  ••     ti  .  our  own  disgrace,  accustoming  ourselves  to  the 

of  our  c-ountry.      He  went  on  to  say;  possibility  of  a  new  Berlin  congress,  which  will 

Russian  foreign  policy  is  determined  by  the  complete  the  work  of  its  predecessor? 
consciousness    of    our   being    unprepared    in    a        -,.,_^  ^^  ^^     ,     „     .  .  , 

military  sense.    And  though  ihe  attitude  of  our  .    1  h«  cause  of  all  this  weakness,  continues 

foreign  policy  is  correct,  yd  we  must  not  eon-  the  I  nnce,  is  obvious. 

•aider  this  ciuestion   from   ihc  narrow  point  of 

view  of  our  military  dchilitv.     For  if  our  pa-  .    The  whole   strength  of  the  gnvernment   has 

tience  continue  much  longer,  the  appetite  of  our  hccn  spent  in  its  struggle  wuli  ihe  people.     The 

neighbors  will  keep  on  growing.     But  Russia.  P'^hcy  of  menace  has  produced  its  result*.     It 

he  says,  cannot  place  herself  in  the  swine  posi-  has  turned  toward  those  very  persons  who  ap- 

lion  in  which   Turkey   fctrmcrly  found  herself,  phcd  it,   crcatmg   among  tliera  a  condition  of 

and  in  which  Persia  now  is.— of  living  onlv.  if  fc/r  of  the  for.-ign  enemy,  -ind  depriving  tbcm 

not  by  grace  of  the  pity,  at  least  because  of  the  of  the  possibility  of  returning  to  the  people,  in 

common  icalousy  of  the  powers.     .     .     .     And  o™er  to  draw  new  sirenglh  from  tlicir  country- 


men. One  cannot  take  everything  from  the 
people  with  impunity  and  give  nothing  in  re- 
turn. One  cannot  keep  the  people  down  in 
poverty  and  lawlessness,  robbing  it  of  its  last 
penny,  taliing  its  best  workingnieu  for  the 
army,— and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  protect  the 
national  dignity,  or  even  to  ward  off  the  dan- 
ger from  abroad. 

"  The  only  thing  left   for   Russia  now," 


thus  wc  have  the  painful  question  before  us: 

We  know  how   poorly   we  are   prepared   in    a 

militar>-  sense  of  the  word.    Our  enemies  know 

it  better  tiian  we, — and  so  docs  the  government 

and  the  ministry  of  war.  Wc,  therefore,  ask 
boursclves.  is  the  state  of  our  defense  known  to 
Uhc  supreme  authority  of  our  anny  (the  Oar), 
[ind  have  those  persons  upon  whom  the  great 
'responsibility  rests  the  manliness  to  disclose  to 
[■Oie    supreme    authority    this    condition '-      Wc  .  •    ,      , 

should  like  to  believe  that  they  have  tliis  man-   concludes  this  frank  writer,  "  is  not  a  '  pop- 

lincss;  hut  at  the  same  lime  wc  tremble  at  the    ular '   foreign  policy,  but  the  protection  of 

thought  ihat  the  truth  is  known  to  the  supreme   ^j^j.  g^^,^  gi^fns  " 

authority,  and  tlial,  nevertheless,  things  remain 

as  they  arc.  To  he  sure,  the  danger  of  war  for  Russia  lies 

•     Trubetzkoi  maintains  that  in  these  words  almost  entirely  in  the  djsclosure  of  our  weak- 
,  ^     , ,  ,       -  .     .  ■        !•        ncss-  The  more  we  acquiesce  m  it.  the  stronger 

Of  Guchkov,  who  is  a  patriotic  nationalist,    ^,j„  ^^^^  ,hc  tempiation  among  our  neighbors 

the  evils  of  autocracy  arc  very  clear,   from  to  make  use  of  their  advantage  over  us.    The 

the  moral  as  well  as  from  the  practical  point  Ocrmans.  for  example,  are  not  utterly  incapa- 

of  view      He  savs*  ^^^  °^  '^^  '''*'*  "^  taking  from  Russia  at  least 

'   *  part  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  order  to  place 

»The  romanticists  of  Russian  autocracy  always  us  in  the  poijition  of  another  Scrvia,  and  thus 

point    out    ihe    nccessilv    for   a    itrong  central  conclusively  solve  the  intolerable  Slav  question, 

power,   in  order  to  uijKold  the  dignity  of  Ihc  which  appear*,  lii  them  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 

KUK^lan  Empire      Having  learned  nothing  from  way  of  the  hegemony  of  Germany  on  the  conli- 

the  lessons  of  the  re<:enl  past,  they  welcome  the  ncnt     The  hr>pe  of  help  from  friends  and  allies 

restoration  of  the  old  regime.     And  what  is  the  is   vain,   so  long   as   we  ourselves  lay  so  little 

result?     Our  foreign  policy  is  dictated  by  the  stress  upon  our  national  self-defense. 
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J^VIDENTLY  realizing  that  the  above 
title  would  prove  somewhat  perplexing 
to  his  readers,  M.  Marcel  Prevost,  the  author 
of  the  article  appearing  thereunder  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Le  Figaro  (Paris),  explains 
in  his  opening  paragraph  that 

it  is  not  the  title  of  a  fable,  nor  is  it  the  fan- 
tastical juxtaposition  of  two  words  drawn  at 
random  from  the  dictionary.  It  is  the  rap- 
prochement,— perhaps  unexpected, — of  the 
names  of  the  two  worst  plagues  that  ravage 
humanity  called  "  civilized,"  and  particularly 
the  people  of  France.  One  is  more  especially  a 
masculine  plague;  the  other  is  exclusively 
feminine.  Both,  however,  have  this  common 
characteristic,  that  their  attraction  is  purely 
artificial. 

All  children  are  naturally  gourmands;  but 
the  taste  for  alcohol  is  not  inborn.  The  first 
time  a  child  tastes  it  he  makes  a  grimace ;  and 
he  is  only  brought  to  take  it  by  means  of 
the  addition  of  sugar.  M.  Prevost  refers  to 
the  reprehensible  practice  of  the  women  of 
Normandy,  who  give  their  babies  slices  of 
bread  steeped  in  diluted  brandy,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  the  boy  of  ten  "  is  already 
an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  cabarets."  He 
adds: 

Were  the  consumption  of  alcohol  suppressed 
to-day,  humanity  would  not  have  one  pleasure 
the  less.  The  suppression  of  alcohol  would  be 
no  greater  loss  to  the  French  people  than  the 
suppression  of  opium. 

Equally  "  the  feminine  plague  of  the  cor- 
set is  a  sort  of  diabolical  suggestion,  which 
satisfies  no  true  need  of  either  well-being  or 
esthetlcism."  M.  Prevost  reminds  his  coun- 
trywomen that  the  Venus  of  Mile  exceeds 
thirty-eight  inches  round  the  waist;  and  he 
calls  their  attention  to  the  admirable 
group  of  "  The  Dance  "  on  the  facade  of  the 
Paris  Opera  House,  in  which  the  figure  of 
the  man  exhibits  a  waist  no  larger  than  those 
of  the  women  dancers.  The  estheticism  of 
Carpeaux,  he  says,  was  that  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  of  all  the  world  in  the  main, 
"  for  no  maker  of  corsets  ever  pretended 
that  the  lines  of  his  models  would  conform 
to  the  canon  of  the  artists."  The  following 
little  "  lecture  "  is  then  addressed  to  woman- 
kind: 

Some  women  say:  "It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  walk  without  corsets";  but  this  should  be 
translated  :  "  The  deformity  which  was  imposed 
upon  me  from  infancy  is  now  acquired  defini- 
tively. I  am  not  a  normal  woman."  Just  as  the 
slave  of  alcohol  says :  "  I  am  ill  when  deprived 
of  my  beverage."  A  good  half  of  the  feminine 
beings  scattered  over  the  globe  walk  without 


corsets.  The  compression  of  the  waist  was  sug- 
gested to  women  neither  by  the  desire  to  be 
more  beautiful  nor  with  a  view  to  comfort.  It 
was  a  suggestion  as  unforeseen,  as  stupid,  as 
the  compression  of  their  feet  by  the  Chinese 
women  or  the  dilatation  of  the  neck  among  the 
"swells"  of  Padang.  Do  you  know,  Madame, 
what  is  the  height  of  fashion  among  the  grand 
ladies  of  Padang?  At  the  age  of  six  an  iron 
collar  is  fixed  around  the  neck  of  the  young 
girl ;  each  succeeding  year  another  collar  is 
added,  each  being  solidly  riveted ;  little  by  little 
the  intervertebral  cartilages  are  distended,  until 
in  the  adult  the  neck  becomes  as  long  as  the 
face. 

M.  Prevost,  in  the  course  of  a  fierce  denun- 
ciation of  alcoholics,  says: 

Thousands  of  human  beings  are  wretched 
through  alcohol ;  and  one  cannot  find  a  sinple 
soul  that  it  has  made  happy.  One  statistician 
(I  believe  a  German)  has  calculated  that  a 
single  alcoholic  has  in  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  cost  the  state  900,000  francs,  through  the 
misery,  sickness,  insanity,  and  crime  of  his 
descendants. 

The  effects  of  the  feminine  plague  are  less 
tragic  in  appearance;  but  appearances  must 
not  be  too  implicitly  relied  on.  "  Anything 
that  threatens  the  equilibrium,  the  health,  of 
the  women  is  exceptionally  grave ;  for  the 
woman  is  the  mother,  and  the  scarcity  of 
mothers  is  the  ruin  of  the  race."  After  citing 
the  views  of  eminent  physicians  as  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  corset,  M.  Prevost  asks 
the  women  to  try  a  little  experiment  for 
themselves. 

Lay  aside  your  corsets  for  six  months,  Mad- 
ame. At  the  end  of  that  time  your  waist  will 
have  increased  from  four  to  six  inches,  and  the 
organs  will  have  simply  recovered  their  normal 
volume.  "But  this  would  be  frightful  I  In- 
crease my  waist  six  inches !  Sir,  you  are  mad !  " 
This  is  simply  the  argument  of  the  Chinese 
ladies  and  of  the  grandes  dames  of  Padang. 

The  evils  of  corset-wearing  are  siunmed  up 
in  the  following  terms: 

From  all  this  results  this  sad  phenomenon : 
With  a  smaller  expenditure  of  energy,  with  a 
regime  more  sober  and  more  chaste  than  that  of 
man,  with  less  of  alcoholism,  the  modern  wom- 
an is  less  heahhy  than  the  modern  man.  -  She  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  being  fragile,  bi- 
zarre, dyspeptic,  and  neuropath ical.  She  is  fitted 
less  and  less  for  the  duties  of  maternity;  and 
thus  the  feminine  plague  conspires  with  its  mas- 
culine fellow  to  attack  the  race  at  the  very  root. 

What  should  be  done  with  regard  to  these 
two  plagues?    M.  Prevost  answers: 

Deal  with  them  as  with  all  plagues, — ^with 
discretion,  constraint,  and  force ;  and  force  here 
means  the  law.  Already  laws  for  the  r^ula- 
tion  of  the  sale  of  alcohol  have  been  devised. 
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But  laws  against  lh«  cors«t, — will  any  one  dare 
to  introduce  such?  In  Bulgaria  and  Ruumania 
girls  are  furbtddcn  to  wear  corsets  in  lite  state 
schools;  in  Germany  a  similar  proliibition  ex- 
ists for  the  female  sHideiitS  in  thi-  g>'mnasia; 
in  Russia  the  girl  pupils  of  the  lyceiims  and  the 
high  -schools  arc  required  at  entrance  to  discard 
"the  cuirass  which  ihoy  wear  under  the  name 
of  corset "...  but  in  l*rancc  an  ordinance 
of  the  Council  of  Health  forbidding  the  use  of 
florseis  during  lessons  in  gymnastics  is  not  exe- 
cuted and.  moreover,  is  nol  executable  for  the 
very  good  reason  thai  "  the  habiliments  of  the 
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young  ladies  do  not  admit  of  the  discontinoaoce 
of  the  corset." 

Hut,  concludes  this  entertaining  artJdt. 
"  fashion,  even  if  absurd,  is  not  invindblc, 
as  witness  the  passing  of  the  ctistom  of  pierc- 
ing tlie  cars.  When  women  are  convinced 
that  the  compression  of  the  waist  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  mutilation  of  the  feet,  as 
in  China,  they  will  doubtless  ttiemscKxs  call 
for  a  law  to  wipe  out  the  feminine  plague." 
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npHE  old  adaee,  which  so  many  of  us  were 
accustomed  to  have  inflicted  U|X>n  us 
in  the  days  of  our  early  youth,  that  "  little 
buys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  and 
other  kindred  admonitions  of  scU-efiaceiiicnt 
are  voiced  less  frequently  nowadays.  For  there 
are  now  at  least  some  parents  who  believe 
that  children  gain  little  by  repression,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  cncourayed 
in  expression.  The  desirability  of  fostering 
this  juvenile  self-assertion,  instead  of  check- 
ing it,  has  of  late  found  several  feminine  lit- 
erary champions  on  the  European  continent, 
with  Ellen  Key  in  the  lead.  Another  of 
these  ladies,  Frau  Schalk-Hopfen,  is  bringing 
out  a  volume  entitled  "  Children  and  Hu- 
man Beings,"  from  which  the  Osterreieh'ucke 
Rundschau  (Vienna)  has  been  permitted  to 
print  a  chapter  in  advance  of  the  book's  pub- 
lication. In  the  said  chapter  several  strong 
opinions  are  to  be  found  with  respect  both  to 
the  general  bringing  up  of  children  and  the 
development  of  their  individuality. 

Considerations  of  convenience  and  fear  of 
life  determine  our  manner  of  bringing  up  chil- 
dren. .\  child  must  think,  feel,  and  do  as  wc 
do,  so  that  no  implcasantness  may  accrue  to  us 
from  its  opptisiiion.  Because  our  own  virtues 
are  merely  subdued  and  modified  vices,  we  sec 
no  other  method  than  this  of  rearing  children; 
because  wc  are  unable  to  move  arms  or  legs 
without  awkwardness,  therefore  a  child  may 
not  wear  graceful  clothing  that  follows  the  nat- 
ural lines  of  the  body.  .  .  .  Just  as  every 
child  is  clad  in  garments  cut  to  a  given  style 
and  measure,  so,  even  before  it  comes  into  tht 
world,  h  it.-i  exact  amount  and  kind  of  activity 
decided  upon,  wirhotit  regard  to  the  question  as 
)u  whether  its  capabilities  might  demand  sonie 
different  arrangement.  We  expect  of  each 
child  the  same  interest  for  all  branches  of  study, 
and  its  success  in  class,  sometimes  even  in  life, 
is  made  dependent  on  itt  posse.^sirg  no  unduly 
strong  interest  for  anything.  But  as  every  hu- 
man being  ha<  a  certain  place  tf  fill  in  life,  a 
place  intended  for  him,  and  no  one  else,  our 
teaching  is  valuable  otdy  in  so  far  as  it  helps 
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the  one  taught  to  find  iliis  place.  Few  people 
ubserve  tbcir  own  child  as  ihey  would  notice  a 
strange  child;  few  take  care  not  to  press  ri 
artificially  toward  a  career  which  the  child 
would  never  have  cho.<ien  on  its  own  account 
Parents,  in  fact,  make  the  choice  for  themsehts 
and  out  of  their  on'n  inclinations.  Disagreeable 
experiences  of  their  past  they  wish  to  spare 
their  offspring  from ;  paths  they  would  have 
liked  to  tread,  but  which  fate  closed  to  them, 
they  want  their  progeny  to  walk  upon.  And 
with  these  objects  in  view,  a  child  whose  abili- 
ties run  in  an  altogether  c^posite  direction,  is 
carefully  schooled  and  disciplined,  is  made  un- 
happy in  the  present  in  order  to  make  it  unfit 
for  the  future.  Thus  arises  the  spirit  of  revolt 
in  the  growing  child,  alienation  between  it  and 
the  pareins,  and  a  total  lack  of  mutual  under- 
standing,— despite  "  the  best  of  intentions."  I 
tUi  not  believe  in  g<x)d  intentions  that  want  for 
goodness.  To  pur.<iuc  the  ambition  of  making 
your  child  succeed  is  to  revenge  youiiclf  for 
your  own  frustrated  hopes,  and  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  that  infallibility  of  yours  which 
your  fellow  men  refused  to  recognize. 

We  ask  all  manner  of  self-sacrifices  and 
restraints  from  mere  infants, — says  this 
author  in  another  paragraph, — which  we 
should  find  much  difficulty  in  performing 
ourselves.  Besides,  we  cling  too  rigidly  to 
formulas  patented  by  and  for  our  own  fan- 
cies as  grown-ups. 

What  Seems  a  trifle  to  us  is  not  supposed  to 
offer  the  slightest  difficulty  to  a  child  If  an 
adult  takes  some  little  thing  away  from  a  child, 
or  compels  surrender  of  the  article,  it  cries  ^l-, 
tcrly,  and  not  only  manifests  all  the  outward 
signs  of  a  great  grief,  but  internally  experiences 
one  with  tfie  full  vrhcmence  of  reality.  A 
grown-up  person  usually  regards  this  with  im- 
patience, and  from  the  heiKhls  of  his  lofty  men- 
tality declaim);  to  the  child  in  loud  words  upon 
the  "  silliness  "  of  shedding  tears  for  so  slight 
a  cause.  Tt  is  no  doubt  very  easy  to  juuge 
everything'  by  a  single  standard  and  nothing 
from  a  similar  point  of  view  or  a  divergent 
point  of  view.  In  the  child's  world  there  are 
no  trifles. 

The  least  incident  contains  potentialities 
of  extreme  joy  or  sorrow  for  a  child,  which 
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can  remain  indifferent  only  toward  matters 
it  does  not  understand.  For  a  child  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  moderate  emotion.  And 
since  children  are  human  beings,  and  not 
merely  unimportant  subjects  to  experiment 
upon  with  our  superior  knowledge,  we  must 
allow  them  all  the  liberty  we  can,  and  like- 
wise render  them  all  the  help  we  can.  The 
first  because  they  differ  from  ourselves,  the 
second  because  they  are  weaker.  A  child  is 
entitled  to  have  its  peculiarities  respected, 
just  as  a  grown-up  person  is.  "A  child," 
declares  Frau  Schalk-Hopfen,  "  has  a  full 
prescriptive  right  to  scream,  weep,  or  laugh; 
in  a  word,  to  express  grief,  pain,  or  joy,  as 
any  one  else  might  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish such  conditions  as  would  best  enable  him 
to  fulfill  his  individual  endeavors." 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  "  superficial- 
ity and  futility  of  the  present-day  school  sys- 


tem," though  not  applicable  in  equal  degree 
to  all  countries,  are  yet  intended  as  a  uni- 
versal challenge : 

Hegel's  incompletely  thought-out  demand  for 
general  culture,  fostering  self-conceit  and  ba- 
nality, still  weighs  heavily  upon  us.  To  his 
theory  we  owe  the  circumstance  that  our 
schools  give  knowledge  and  not  education,  the 
overrating  of  words  at  the  expense  of  thor- 
oughness and  of  the  spirit  of  initiative.  .  .  . 
The  mass  of  facts,  of  ready-made  judgments, 
of  traditional  opinions  to  be  accepted  un- 
critically, all  set  out  before,  and  forced  upon, 
the  pupil,  in  themselves  offer  the  developing 
human  entity  not  the  slightest  enlightenment 
about  his  own  relation  to  laws  of  life  that 
equally  affect  every  one.  ...  All  the  inco- 
herent book-lore  rammed  into  him  concerning 
Hindus,  Greeks,  Jews,  Christians,  add  Romans, 
— all  this  together  is  of  far  less  value  to  him 
than  a  single  discovery,  made  by  himself,  of 
the  connection  between  a  few  large  happenings. 
The  material  is  of  little  consequence;  it  is  the 
method  that  counts. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CRETE. 


QNLY  a  decade  ago  the  island  of  Crete, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  of  many  years 
which  filled  the  world  with  horror  at  tiie  tre- 
mendous bloodshed  and  cruel  massacres,  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  off  the  Ottoman  yoke, 
which  had  been  her  burden  for  two  cen- 
turies. The  European  powers  interfered  and 
forced  the  Porte  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Crete  and  to  give  up  (in  October,  1898) 
the  direct  possession  of  the  island.  An  au- 
tonomous government,  by  an  Executive  Com- 
mission, under  a  High  Commissioner,  pro- 
posed by  King  George  of  Greece  and  ap- 
proved by  the  protecting  powers,  was  then 
established. 

Crete,  however,  has  always  looked  long- 
ingly toward  Greece  and,  last  October,  when 
the  Balkans  were  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
over  Austria's  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  and  Bulgaria's  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Crete  also  announced  her  in- 
corporation with  Greece.  The  powers  would 
not  permit  this.  But  the  Cretan  problem 
is  ever  present  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  interesting  to  read  the 
article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  L'Hel- 
lenisme.  the  organ  of  Greek  "  imperialism  " 
which  is  published  in  French  in  Paris.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  who  signs  himself 
"  XXX,"  tells  us  that  the  new  autonomous 
government  of  Crete  had  to  face,  "  from  the 
very  first  day  of  its  inauguration,  tremendous 
difficulties  and  obstacles  of  every  kind  in  all 


lines  of  its  work."  The  Turks  evacuating 
Crete  left  this  once  flourishing  island  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  total  devastation.  The  new 
government  concentrated  its  activity  in  the 
first  place  to  improve  the  economic  situation, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  "  accom- 
plished its  task  with  admirable  skiUfulness 
and  conscientiousness  and  obtained  in  a  very 
short  time  excellent  and  remarkable  results." 
As  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  and  ac- 
tualities of  the  island,  the  Greek  writer  says: 

Crete  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  improve  its  agricultural  effi- 
ciency by  applying  up-to-date  methods,  agricul- 
tural machmery,  chemical  manures,  etc.  The 
soil  being  rich  and  fertile  by  nature,  the  results 
obtained  are  surprising,  especially  if  one  consid- 
ers the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was 
begun.  Especial  attention  and  care  have  been 
paid  to  the  reforesting  of  the  Cretan  highlands. 
The  forests  of  the  island,  once  of  great  extent 
and  representing  one  of  its  chief  assets,  suffered 
a  great  deal,  partly  by  changes  in  the  climate, 
which  turned  dry  and  arid,  and  partly  by  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  competent  authorities. 
In  this  field  the  government  obtained  visible  and 
remarkable  results.  The  main  articles  of  export 
of  Crete  are  now  olive  oil,  raisins,  citrons, 
oranges,  wood  for  constructive  and  combustible 
purposes,  cheese,  wine,  soap,  and  silk  cocoons. 
All  articles  of  texture  and  textile,  metal  articles 
of  all  kinds,  pharmaceutical  products,  sugar, 
coffee,  flour,  and  cereals  must  be  imported.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  improve 
the  agricultural  efficiency  of  the  island  so  far  as 
to  make  it  able  to  satisfy  its  needs  of  those  last 
two  named  articles  by  products  of  its  own  soil 
and  even  to  export,  eventually,  the  remainder. 
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The  customs  duties  (3  per  cent.)  on  im-  tisttcs  of  the  most  improved  kind  has  been 

ported  articles  are  applied  chiefly  as  indcm-  established  and  keeps  an  accurate  record  of 

nity  to  the  Cretans  for  their  losses  during  every-  line  of    trade   and    transaction.     Tht 

tlic  years  of  insurrection,  1897  and  1898,  "  a  schedule  of  the  public  treasury-   showed  in 

proceeding  which  has  had  an  excellent  effect  March  a  year  ago  a  surplus  amounting  to 

upon    the    growing   of    public    welfare    in  over  $400,ooa    This  Ls  the  best  proof  of  ihe 

Crete."    The  Bank  of  Crete,  a  national  in-  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  in  the 

slitution,  is  investing  large  amounts  of  money  short  time  of  ten  years  by  the  national,  ao- 

In  all  sorts  of  enterprises,  and  supports  finan-  tonomous  government  in  a  ruined,  exhausted 

cially  all  movements  to  improve  and  to  de-  country.    In  a  word,  the  economic  situarior 

velop  agriculture  and  the  economic  welfare  of  the  island  is  good. 

of  the  country.    All  kinds  of  Improvements  Outlining  the  actual  political  situation  in 

in  the  sanitary  condition  of  tlic  island  have  Crete,  this  writer  reminds  us  that  in  Ono- 

been  accomplishcil, — for  instance,   the  great  bcr,  1898,  Crete  proclaimed  her  union  with 

reservoir  for  drinking  water  in  Canca.  liie  kingdom  of  Greece,  a  provisional  govem- 

Poputation,  says  "  XXX,'*  is  increasing  at  mcnt  was  established,  and  all  civil  and  mlli- 

the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  cmi-  lary  authorities  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 

gration  of  tlie  Greek  population  is  decreas-  King  George. 

ing  since  the  establishment  of  the  autonomy  AgaMs^rovocaUnrs    bircd    by    the    Yoain? 

of  the  Island.  Turkish  party  tried,  fortunately  in  vain,  to  rai« 

To  develop  outside  trade,  contracts  have  an  anti-Grcck  and  anti-Cretan  movement  annHn 

been  arranged  by  the  government  with  many  ^\\  MusMilman    population.    The    cabinet   at 

•■    .      *=                 ^       .L     •  I      J  .^tncns,    mainlaininc   -in   .ittitude    of    svTnnath^ 

navigation  companies  to  secure  forthe  is  and  f„,  ^^.^  ,,,,„(  evolution  in  Turk.v  .-»n<l  for  thr 

a   regular   steamship   service.       Ine    Now-  Youhr  Turkish  movement  which  caused  these 

gazione    GeneraU    Ualiana    now    maintains  radical   changes  in   the  Ottoman    Empire,  di*- 

two  lines  of  regular  service  between  Crete  plaved  perfect  neutrality  toward  the  sponianeouj 

,!<,■                          __        qpi  L_j  action  or.tne  Cretan  llotifie  of  Kepresenlatii'ei. 

and    Mediterranean  ports.     Telegraph  and  ^  fact  which  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  IS 

maU,  service  is  mcreasmg,  a  bureau  of  sta-  Kuropcan  chancelleries. 


OUIDA  ON  THE  WOMAN  PROBLEM. 

NE  of  the  mosr  interesting  contributions  in  liabilities  must  be  enforced  also.    Are  women 

In  a  long  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  ^?  ««,">  ■''«  extreme ?-io  become  soldier*  if 

■  -       L  ^  lliey    become    stiracons ;    to    become    sailors   if 

woman  question  appears  in  the  current  num-  „,^J  become  M.nesmen?    We  doubt  if  the/art 

ber  of  Lipfitncotts.     An  editonal  footnote  prepared  to  reach  this  length;  but  unless  they 


Infonns  us  that 

Mile.  Louise  dc  la  Ramee.  better  known  as 
Ouida,  the  brilliant  novelist,  wrote  two  paiiers 
more  than  iwenly-five  ye-irs  ago  and  sold  ihem 
to  ibis  magazine  with  the  stipulation  that  the>' 
should  be  withheld  from  the  public  unlit  after 
her  dcaili.  She  passed  away  in  Viarrcggio, 
Italy.  January  25,   lyoS,  and  we  arc  nuw  free 


they 
are,  the  desire  for  "  equality  with  men  "  is  only 
another  phase  of  the  desire  for  every  privilege 
and  the  exemption  from  every  penalty. 

The  pica  now  raised  is  for  the  admission, 
on  the  simple  score  of  womanhood,  of  all 
women  to  the  possession  of  the  paths  and 
thrones  of  men.     Now,  if  what  has  been 


to  givf  to  the  public  Uiese  extraordinary  dficii-   termed  the  "accident  of  scx  "  has  not  be- 
mans  which    .    .    .    ^h/;;, :T^^;'|^^ '"  ^^^^  stowed  superiority  on  "those  who.  happily 


tor's  safe   so  many  years, — passing   uninjured 
through  the  great  fire  of  1B99. 


for  themselves,  chance  to  he  males,"  how 


The  first  paper  is  entitled  "Shall  women  *^^»!=*  '*•  "^^^^J J.^V"*^- '^=^  ^^^  ^^'^'^  ^^^  »»«<* 

votc?-astudyof  feminine  unrest,  its  causes  "°  female  Phid.as,  1  aotus.  Plato,  Cicero, 

and  its  remedies";  and.  though  written  so  *''""M«.  Pla"t^^.  or  ThiKrv'dides? 

long  ago,   is  eminently  pertinent,   and   will  Women  ryj'y;  "Because  we  have  not  been 

douhlless  l»c  welcomed  by  manv  who  share  ^*^"'^"11'''^ "  There  i.sumc  truth  in  this. 
i_  1  ....  !■■»  •  J  .  .1  ni't  tbc  VCD  fact  ihat  they  have  not  insisted 
the  late  novelists  views.  Ouida  states  that  „„  l^^^^,  education,  have  not  obtained  it  for 
she  has  studied  the  question  with  some  de-  themselves,  is  a  proof  of  integral  difference,  if 
gree  of  attention,  and  has  come  to  the  con-  wc  avoid  the  needlessly  offensive  term  of  in- 
clusion  that   women   do   not  clearly   know  '^"ority. 

what  they  actually  aim  at  and  require.  An  argument  against  the  women  Is  based 

If  equality  in  privileges  be  taken,  equality  on  man's  prehistoric  conquests. 
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In  the  prehistoric  ages  ...  we  know  that 
men  were  markedly  inferior  to  the  beasts  of 
the  desert  and  the  saurians  of  the  swamps. 
Against  the  enormous  animals  and  serpents 
then  existing  men  did  wage  continual  and  most 
unequal  war,  continually  being  vanquished  and 
eaten  up  by  these  fearful  creatures  against 
which  they  possessed  neither  weapons  nor  ar- 
mor commensurate  with  the  huge  tusks  of  the 
mastodon,  the  impenetrable  hide  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, the  jaws  of  the  crocodile,  the  talons  of 
the  tiger  and  the  bear.  Yet  the  issue  was  that 
in  the  end  the  originally  weaker  but  integrally 
superior  race  ultimately  conquered,  subjugated, 
and  from  many  parts  extirpated  the  stronger. 
.  .  .  In  the  same  manner  we  conceive  that 
women, — had  they  been  superior  to  their  males 
as  were  their  males  to  the  beasts,  by  mind  that 
overcame  matter, — would  have  conquered  for 
themselves  some  sort  of  supremacy,  or  at  any 
rate  that  equal  position  from  which  they  now 
complain  they  have  been  perforce  kept  out,  in 
the  many  thousands  of  years  that  have  seen 
them  upon  the  earth.  ...  If  they  had  been 
born  with  a  passionate  craving  for  pure  knowl- 
edge, could  the  schools  have  barred  them  out 
through  all  these  centuries  ?    We  cannot  thiiik  so. 

Better  late  than  never,  however;  and  any- 
thing that  makes  for  the  better  education  and 
the  enlightenment  of  women  is  to  be  wel- 
comed, "  in  view  of  the  manifold  supersti- 
tions, intolerances,  and  ignorances  that  pre- 
vail in  the  female  intelligence,  and  of  the 
fearful  influence  which  these  in  turn  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge." 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  invaluaoie 
consequences  of  any  introduction  of  getst  into 
the  minds  of  women.  ,  .  .  The  evil  mental 
influence  of  women  is  fully  as  great  as  can  be 
the  good  moral  influence  of  the  best  of  their 
sex,  .      .     It    is    from    his  mother's  hands 

that  the  awakening  reason  of  the  young  boy 
drinks  in  the  poisons  of  priestcraft,  of  religious 
fear,  of  illogical  belief,  of  credulous  bias ; 
poisons  that  cramp  and  numb  the  mind  which 
thus  receives  them.  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
.  the  evil  done  unconsciously  to  budding 
minds  by  the  weak  and  superstitious  lessons 
given  in  all  good  faith  by  women  to  the  off- 
spring who  take  their  dictum  as  a  law  divine 
IS  incalculable  and  retards  in  an  immeasurable 
ratio  the  progress  and  the  liberties  of  the  world'. 
Therefore,  we  repeat,  everything  that  can  be 
done  for  the  extension  and  the  fortification  of 
female  intelligence  is  invaluable. 

The  cr>'  for  **  equality  with  men  "  is  much 
the  same  thing,  says  Ouida,  as  the  roughs'  cry 
for  equality  in  government.  In  both  in- 
stances the  rights  of  citizenship  are  de- 
manded ;  but  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship are  shirked. 

If  roughs  and  women  be  henceforth  to  rule 
(as  rule  they  must  through  their  overwhelming 
numbers  if  admitted  to  any  share  in  govern- 
mental power),  both  shotild  be  prepared  to  make 


the  sacrifices  required;  the  one  to  surrender  the 
vice  and  ignorance  and  dishonesties  of  their 
careers,  the  other  to  surrender  the  courtesies 
and  suavities  and  securities  of  their  position. 
The  question  of  the  former  we  leave  to  poli- 
ticians; it  is  with  the  latter  alone  that  we  are 
concerned.  And  it  is  precisely  this  sacrifice  that 
women  will  not  make :  we  have  known  many 
vehement  upholders  of  "  women's  rights "  who 
claim  for  their  sex  the  title  to  be  politicians, 
physicians,  anything  that  they  choose,  but  we 
never  knew  one  of  them  who  would  endure  the 
suggestion  of  waiving  in  consequence  the  femi- 
nine demand  for  deference,  homage,  and  all  the 
graceful  amenities  that  men  have  paid  to  women 
through  the  generous  concession  of  the  stronger 
to  the  feebler  being. 

Yet  what  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  unjust 
than  that  women  should  bully  their  way  into 
their  national  parliaments,  share  in  the  public 
administrations,  fight  in  the  rough-and-tumble 
of  public  contests,  and  take  the  place  of  men  in 
every  profession  and  pursuit,  yet  all  the  while 
claim  the  pas  by  virtue  of  their  sex,  and  exact 
that  abdication  in  their  favor  which  has  been 
conceded  to  them  out  of  reverence  for  the  very 
inequality  they  so  scornfully  repudiate. 

It  is  there,  in  Ouida's  opinion,  "  that  the 
whole  radical  weakness  of  the  present  hue 
and  cry  raised  by  women  lies;  /.  e.,  the  de- 
mand for  everything  with  the  resolve  to 
concede  nothing."  The  authoress  goes  on 
to  say: 

And  it  is  a  little  ludicrous  to  observe  that  m 
America,  where  the  clamor  for  female  rights  is 
raised  most  loudly,  there  also  are  courtesy  and 
obedience  and  subserviency  to  women,  as  wom- 
en, exacted  in  the  most  ridiculously  exaggerat- 
ed manner.  For  a  woman  to  state  that  she  has 
the  right  to  knock  you  out  of  your  seat  in  Con- 
gress or  Parliament,  and  occupy  your  place  her- 
self, yet  that  she  has  also  the  right  to  expect 
you  to  give  up  your  seat  in  a  railway  carnage 
and  stand  for  her  accommodation  throughout 
a  journey  of  hours,  is  a  form  of  oppression  as 
absurd  as  it  is  illogical.  The  strength  that  can 
achieve  the  political  conquest  and  the  weakness 
that  can  exact  the  social  courtesy  cannot  possi- 
bly be  leashed  together.  A  woman  must  choose 
between  the  two.     .     .      . 

Ouida  avows  quite  frankly  that  she  does 
not  apprehend  "  that  women  have  so  very 
much  of  which  to  complain,  or  that  their 
position  is  in  any  sense  so  intolerable  as  they 
regard  it."  She  has  "  no  sort  of  prejudice  ** 
on  this  subject ;  and  she  "  knows  well  that 
there  are  women' who  make  splendid  finan- 
ciers, scholars,  authors,  and  even  mathe- 
maticians." But  it  is  because  she  attaches 
so  much  vital  and  widespread  import  to  the 
mental  improvement  of  womankind  that  she 
"  infinitely  regrets  to  see  so  good  and  un- 
assailable a  cause  mixed  up  with  cries  so 
vague  and  often  so  preposterous  as  those  we 
hear  so  often  anent  '  female  rights.*  " 


THE  AMERICA}^  REi^lEiV  OF  REyiEH^S. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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V^  EN  are  much  alilci"  In  all  parts  of  ilic 
unrlil.  niul,  in  the  mtisis.  they  do 
not  bch'ovf  in  granting  pquality  ni  Ti'jjhts  to 
women.  The  conditions  in  the  United  Stales 
arc  intolerable;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
Federal  Constitution  that  It  ^wvs  one  class 
of  citizens  the  p<iwer  to  keep  another  class 
forever  disfranchised,  and  this,  too.  by  a  bare 
majority  vote.  This  most  vital  question, 
wh  ich  should  be  decided  by  a  superior, 
elected  rcpre5cntati\*c  body,  is  left  to  the  ir- 
responsible masses,  to  a  conglomerate  of 
every  nationality,  every  color,  every  decree 
of  vice, — intemperance,  immorah'ty,  igno- 
rance, greed,  dishonesty, — to  such  an  elec- 
torate as  exists  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of 
the  earth."  These  words  occur  in  an  article 
by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  on  the  woman- 
sufJrage  question,  in  the  April  A'ar/A  Jmeri- 
can  Rninv. 

People  ask,  says  Mrs.  Harper,  why  the 
women  of  the  United  States  do  not  make 
more  progress  in  getting  the  suffrage.  The 
principal  reason  is  to  be  found  In  our  form 
of  government,  in  our  Federal  Constitution, 
which  vests  the  right  to  extend  the  suffrage 
wholly  in  the  States. 

In  every  other  country  the  women  liave  only 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  natinnal  parhamcn- 
tary  body  and  ihey  are  eiifraiich>»eii.  In  the 
United  States  two-thirds  of  both  houst-s  of 
Congress  must  be  sceiircd.  and  tlicn  they  can 
do  noihing  but  submit  a  ri-soUuiiin  tu  rtmcnd 
Ihc  N'ational  Consticutioti.  When  this  has  bccQ 
iluiie.  the  wnnipn  have  over  thirty  more  cam- 
paigns ahead  of  them,  as  It  must  be  ratiried  by 
three- fourths  of  the  Siriie  Legislatures.  The 
only  other  method  by  which  women  can  obtain 
the  power  to  vote  is  to  carry  their  case  directly 
to  the  Stale  Legislature";  and  secure  the  neces- 
sary majority  of  both  llouses, — usually  two- 
thirds, — for  a  rcsnUitinn  to  submit  to  the  elec- 
tors an  amendment  to  the  Slate  constitution. 
In  nuLiiy  Slates  this  resolution  has  to  pa>s  two 
Leftislatiircs,  and  as  most  of  ihem  meet  bien- 
iiiully.  it  requires  four  years  simply  to  gel  llie 
(]uvstiun  submitted.  If  it  is  passed  by  the  first 
.ind  rejected  by  llie  second,  the  entire  contest 
must  be  made  over  again. 

In  former  times  "  the  inferior  position  of 
women  in  education,  business,  nrganiz-ation, 
and  public  work  in  every  respect "  mili- 
tated aj^ainst  the  success  of  the  woman-suf- 
frage movement.  Now,  although  most  of 
these  handicaps  have  been  removed,  certain 
antagonizing  forces  have  succeeded  them 
which  are  still  more  difficult  to  overcome. 
For  example: 

B      The  results  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  hav« 


I 


Uf'l  bi-eu  satis  factor}-,  and  there  is  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  not  tti  add  tbe  colonil 
woman's  vote  to  the  colored  man's.     .     .    . 

The  laws  permit  the  male  iniinigrant  lu  bt^ 
come  a  vuter  almost  at  once;  many  thoughtful 
people  feel  that  it  would  increase  the  calatniiy 
to  extend  this  privilege  to  the  foreign-born 
women. 

All  who  deal  in  intoxicating  1i(]iiors, — manu- 
facturers, saluon-kccpers,  and  all  retailers, — arc 
uncompnimising  foes  of  woman  siifTrage. 

The  '■  parly  machine "  also  is  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  a  stHI 
more  powerful  opponent;  and  we  think  Mrs. 
Harper's  observations  hereon  will  cause  con- 
siderable surprise.    She  saj^s: 

In  recent  years  the  wuitien  have  met  an  op- 
ponent that  has  caused  them  more  alarm  than 
all  the  others  coinbincd. — the  large  "trusts"  or 
corporations.  Their  tirst  open  appearance  wa* 
in  the  Xew  Hampshire  campaign  of  1903.  when 
a  rich  and  powerful  railroad  made  a  delerminetj 
effort  to  prevent  the  convention  which  was 
framing  a  new  Stale  con-^tiliuion  frum  incor- 
porating a  clause  providing  for  woman  suffrage,, 
.  .  ,  Tlie  clause  fuially  was  adopted,  and  th( 
the  railroad  took  care  that  it  was  rejected 
the  voters. 

On  inquiring  the  catise  of  the  opposition, 
the  women  "were  coolly  Informed  that  this 
would  increa.sc  the  number  of  voters  who 
must  be  bought  at  every  election  and  throw 
into  confusion  the  present  well-systematized 
calculations." 

Lists  were  shown  to  them  of  the  pnrehasahle 
voters  in  every  precinct  throughout  the  State, 
and  they  were  calmly  told  that  ihe  corporations 
rlid  not  prupusc  to  have  the  voting  lists  doublet); 
lb.il,  liesiifes  the  additional  expense,  it  would 
take  .some  lime  to  learn  how  many  of  the  new 
votes  were  for  sale  and  the  price;  also  that 
there  was  no  telling  what  women  would  <lo  if 
lliey  got  into  the  Legislature 

In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  against  it, 
Mrs.  Harper  claims  that  there  is  an  "  im- 
mense growth  of  favorable  sentiment  for 
woman  suffrage."  Only  two  States, — New 
York  and  Massachusetts, — have  antl-suflFrage-J 
societies.  The  National  Woman-Suffrage 
Association  "  haa  spacious  headquarters,  puh- 
lishcs  a  monthly  paper,  hat  a  press  bureau, 
and  an  income  (in  H}o6)  of  $18,000."  Last 
year  in  Chicago  a  suffrage  clause  in  the  pro- 
posed new  charter  was  only  defeated  by  the 
casting  %-otc  of  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion; in  the  Illinois  Senate  3  change  nf  three 
votes  would  have  given  the  required  major- 
ity; in  California  two  votes  only  were  lack- 
ing to  secure  a  majority;  in  Indiana  also  two 
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votes  were  needed ;  in  Vermont  a  bill  for 
municipal  suffrage,  which  can  be  conferred 
simply  by  legislative  action,  was  carried  in 
the  House  by  130  to  25,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  five  votes. 

It  is  often  said  "  The  women  do  not  want 
the  franchise."  Mrs.  Harper  claims  that  this 
is  no  longer  a  well-founded  statement.  To- 
day there  are  "  thousands  where  a  few  years 
ago  there  were  tens  "  who  desired  it.     The 


250,000  members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  "  are 
almost  a  unit  in  demanding  the  vote."  The 
petition  to  have  woman  suffrage  included  in 
the  new  charter  for  Chicago  was  seventy-five 
yards  long.  It  would  be  "  absurd  to  expect 
that  the  majority  of  the  16,000,000  women 
in  the  United  States  realize  the  value  of  the 
suffrage  sufficiently  to  want  it,  but  the  lead- 
ers among  them  do  want  it  and  are  working 
for  it." 


THE   "BLACK  HAND"    PROBLEM   IN  AMERICA. 


A  MOST  timely  article,  and  one  which 
the  municipal  authorities  of  New  York 
will  do  well  to  consider  very  seriously,  on 
the  problem  of  the  Black  Hand,  is  contrib- 
uted to  McClure's  for  the  present  month  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Woods,  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioner in  New  York  City.  This  official 
establishes  two  incontestable  facts:  (i)  that 
under  the  existing  law  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  Black  Handers 
to  and  their  exclusion  from  this  country ;  and 
(2)  that  only  by  the  institution  of  a  secret 
police  system  can  anything  be  done  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  Black  Hand  situation  in 
America. 

WHO  THE    BLACK    HANDERS   ARE,  AND  WHY 
THEY    COME    TO    AMERICA. 

More  than  one  and  three-quarter  milh'ons 
of  emigrants  from  Italy  have  landed  in  New 
York  within  the  past  ten  years.  "  As  a 
whole,"  says  the  Deputy  Commissioner, 

these  people  are  respectable,  industrious,  and 
self-supporting.  Mixed  with  them,  hov/ever,  there 
has  flowed  into  this  country  a  thin  stream  of  im- 
migrants, also  of  the  Italian  race,  but  of  a  very 
different  character.  These  are  men  who  have 
left  criminal  records  behind  them  in  Italy; 
these  are  the  Black  Handers.  In  New  York  it 
has  been  found  in  almost  every  case  that  a  man 
arrested  for  a  Black  Hand  crime  has  been  con- 
victed of  crime  in  Italy.  They  settle  down  in 
communities  of  wage-earning  Italians  wherever 
they  can  find  them,  and  then  proceed  to  prey 
upon  them.  .  .  .  The  vast  majority  of  the 
Italian  immigrants  here  are  in  need  of  defense 
against  the  criminals.  The  Black  Handers  are 
parasites,  fattenini^  off  the  main  body  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  They  are  Italian  criminals 
who  prefer  to  make  their  living  by  extortion 
riithcr  than  by  the  sweat  of  their  faces. 

For  the  Black  Hander,  America  is  a  veri- 
table paradise.  In  his  own  country  the  crim- 
inal, after  he  has  served  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment, is  subjected  to  special  surveillance  for 
from  one  to  five  years  (ten  years  in  the  case 


of  a  commuted  life  sentence),  during  which 
time  the  vigilato,  as  he  is  called,  is  continu- 
ously under  the  eyes  of  the  police.  How 
hard  the  way  of  the  transgressor  in  Italy 
really  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  Deputy 
Commissioner's  description: 

A  person  coming  out  of  prison  is  directed  to 
go  to  his  native  town,  to  find  work  within  ten 
days,  and  to  report  to  the  police.  He  is  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  arms  of  any  kind,  not  even  a 
razor  or  a  walking-stick.  .  .  .  He  is  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  any  places  where  people  are  gath- 
ered together,  such  as  saloons,  churches,  restau- 
rants, hotels.  This  means  in  effect  that  he  must 
stay  at  home  -when  he  is  not  at  work.  .  .  . 
He  must  be  in  at  night  at  a  specified  hour,  usu- 
ally sunset,  and  must  not  leave  home  in  the 
morning  until  sunrise.  .  .  .  He  reports  to 
the  police  at  least  once  a  week.  ...  At  any 
time  when  it  seems  wise,  such  as  on  election 
night,  during  a  military  review,  or  on  any  pub- 
lic occasion,  the  police  can  corral  all  these 
vigilaios  and  stow  them  away  in  jail  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  to  keep  them  out  of  temptation's 
way.  .  .  .  If  he  violates  any  of  the  surveil- 
lance requirements  he  may  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned. 

Then,  again,  in  Italy  the  criminal  is  under 
a  national  police  system,  which  covers  the 
whole  of  the  country.  In  America,  "  if  a 
man  gains  a  bad  reputation  in  one  city,  he 
can  be  fairly  certain  of  leaving  it  behind  him 
and  starting  all  over  again  if  he  goes  to  an- 
other city.  We  have  no  national  police 
force. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  DEPORTING  BLACK  HANDERS. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  prevent  Italian  crimi- 
nals from  entering  the  United  States,  it  is 
almost  more  difficult  to  deport  them  when 
they  are  discovered  here,  writes  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.  Section  ao  of  our  immigra- 
tion law,  which  went  into  effect  July  i, 
1907,  reads:  "That  any  alien  who  shall 
enter  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law 
.     .     .     shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Commerce  and  Labur,  be  takai 
into  custody  and  deported  to  tht!  country 
whence  he  came  at  any  time  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  hLs  entry  into  the 
United  States." 

Under  this  section,  if  an  ex-convict  can 
manage  to  exist  in  thLs  country  for  three 
years,  no  matter  wliat  his  crime  may  have 
been, — he  may  even  have  been  in  Sing  Sing, 
—when  "  he  has  been  physically  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  thirty-six  months,  he 
can  snap  hts  lingers  at  our  deportation  laws." 
The  Deputy  Commiswaner  cites  several  such 
cases.  One  is  that  of  an  Italian  who  is  at 
the  present  moment  scrvinE  in  Sin^  Sinj^  a 
sentence  of  two  and  a  half  years.  When 
this  man  comes  out  of  jail  he  will  have  been 
in  this  country-  more  than  three  years,  and 
may  defy  deportation.  Vet  he  has  a  record 
of  twenty-seven  convictions  In  Italy.  An- 
other case  was  that  of  "  a  violent  member  of 
the  Mafia."  When  finally  located  in  the 
United  States  he  had  been  in  America  just 
eleven  days  more  than  the  three  years;  and 
it  was  ofKcially  decided  that  the  law  forba<le 
his  deportation. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  SECRET  SERVICE  SVSTEM. 

General  Bingham,  the  New  York  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  has  often  asserted  the 
inability  of  the  force  at  his  command  to  deal 
with    the    Black    Hand    problem ;   and    the 


Deputy  Commissioner  is  equally  insistrnt  on 
the  necessity  of  a  secret  service.  With  an 
Italian  population  uf  nearly  threc-<]uarten 
of  a  million  there  arc  in  the  entire  police  force 
of  New  "^'ork  Citj',  numbering  10,000  men, 
"only  fifty  or  so  who  speak  ttalian.  Even 
of  these  some  are  unfamiliar  u'irh  the  dii- 
lects  of  Southern  Italy."  'nicre  are  so  few 
of  them,  and  they  work  so  cunstanrly  in  the 
Italian  colonies,  "  that  their  face»  are  as 
well  known  as  old  friends!"  As  Deputy 
Cfjmmlssioner  Woods  remarks: 

Although  they  number  but  a  handful,  their 
task  ii  lo  ferret  out  all  the  crime  in  an  Italian 
population  as  large  as  that  of  Rome.  Tf  thrr 
could  be  supplemented  by  a  dozen  or  twenty 
men,  working  always  under  cover,  never  ajh 
pcaring  in  court  or  at  headquarters,  there  would 
be  fewer  mysterious  stories  In  llic  newspapers. 
and  the  jails  would  be  more  full  of  swarthy, 
low-browed  criminals. 

Obviously,  however,  the  pressing  need  is 
regulation  of  the  admission  of  immigrants 
from  districts  which  furnish  such  a  large 
proponion  of  the  "  undesirable  citizens "; 
and  it  was  in  investigating  this  matter  that 
the  late  Lieutenant  Petrosino  lost  his  life. 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  open  question 
whether,  if  some  check  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  emigration  of  Black  Handcrs,  immi- 
grants from  Italy  and  Sicily  should  not  be 
excluded  altogether  from  the  United  States. 


OUR  NEGLECTED  PEAT  RESOURCES. 


TpHF,  depletion  of  our  fuel  reso\irrcs  is 
now  recognized  as  a  contingency  which 
requires  immediate  attention.  In  the  Engi- 
nrfring  Magazine  for  April  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Davis,  peat  expert  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  presents  some  facts  and  some 
figures  on  this  question  which  are  well  worth 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  have 
the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart.  The 
possibility  of  using  peat  for  fuel  and  m  raw 
material  has,  he  says,  been  long  determined 
in  Europe,  where  "  approximately  10,000,000 
tons  of  peat  fuel,  prepared  for  market  by  va- 
rious processes,  arc  consumed  each  year."  As 
a  source  of  producer-gas.  also,  the  utilization 
of  peat  has  made  considerable  progress.  Dr. 
Davis  writes: 

.^t  a  lime  when  in  America  the  use  of  coal 
at  the  mines  for  prodlicinc  electric  energy  in 
quantities  to  be  transmitted  to  distant  centers 
of  con<iiiniption  is  still  a  dream,  to  be  realized 
in  the  future,  entirely  trustworthy  reports  come 


fmni  SweiKn.  Germany,  and  other  countries 
nonhern  F-'iirope  thai  peat  ih  lining  used  success- 
fully, in  phinis  built  at  tlie  lioti.  as  a  source  of 
produccr-gas  for  use  in  internal-combustion  en- 
gines to  generate  electricity  for  lighltn];,  trac- 
tion, and  maniif.ictiiring  purposes  in  towns 
miles  away.  .\!oreover,  some  of  the  plants 
which  arc  so  0])cratcd  arc  built  in  unit;  of  ijo 
hori^c-power  and  develon  less  than  500  horse- 
power for  the  entire  plant,  thus  rcfniing  the 
idea  that  such  installations  mu.st  be  only  for 
large  units  and  great  total  current  prodtKtion. 

Peat  is  also  used  abroad  "  with  success  in 
metallurgical  operations,  as  In  foundrle*  and 
steel  xvorks.  and  in  brick  and  glass  making. 
as  well  as  in  various  ceramic  kilns." 

Dr.  Davis  thus  describes  some  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  peat  is  made  Into  fuel  in  Euro- 
pean countries: 

As  cut  peat  It  has  extensive  use  in  stoves  for 
cooking  and  hfalinpr,  in  the  form  of  atr-dried 
blocks  or  sods,  cut  from  the  bop  by  hand  labor 

willi  special  forms  of  spades.     A  more  com, 

and  efficient  fuel  is  made  by  more  or  less  thor* 
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oughly  macerating  the  freshly  dug  wet  peat 
and  i>ressing  it  into  molds,  after  which  it  is  al- 
lowed to  drain  and  dry  by  spreading  the  blocks 
on  the  ground  exposed  to  sun  and  wind.  A 
somewhat  more  modern  method  of  preparation 
is  to  grind  it  in  a  specially  designed  mill  similar 
to  the  pattern  commonly  used  in  grinding  clay 
for  brick  making.  The  peat  is  ground  wet  as 
it  comes  from  the  bog,  and  is  delivered  from 
the  mill  in  the  form  of  wet  bricks,  which  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  a 
comparatively  short  time  become  dry,  firm, 
tough,  and,  compared  with  untreated  peat,  non- 
absorbent.  This  is  "machine  peat"  of  the  Eu- 
ropean markets. 

Of  the  more  fibrous  kinds  of  peat  large 
quantities  are  used  in  Europe  for  bedding  for 
live  stock,  and  as  powder  for  absorbent  and 
sanitary  purposes.  Thousands  of  tons  are 
imported  from  Europe ;  and  one  Indiana 
factory  "  sells  its  entire  output  of  several 
hundred  tons  at  about  $12  per  ton.  Of  this 
kind  of  peat  2,578,000,000  tons  are  available 
in  America,  representing,  at  $10  a  ton,  a 
prospective  value  of  $25,780,000,000. 

Another  and  an  extensive  use  for  peat  in 
the  United  States  is  that  of  fertilizer  filler. 
It  appears  that 

the  peat  is  dried  and  pulverized  and  in  this 
form  is  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose,  since 
it  absorbs  water  and  ammonia  greedily,  is  anti- 
septic and  an  effective  deodorizer,  and  prevents 
chemical  decomposition  better  than  any  other 
substances  ever  used  in  a  similar  way.  Assuming 
that  ohe-half  of  the  entire  estimated  amount  of 
peat  is  suitable  for  the  product,  its  value  would 
be  at  least  $38,666,000,000. 


Fortunately  our  peat  deposits, — at  least 
those  of  commercial  importance, — lie  along 
the  northern  boundary  and  in  the  coastal 
plain  of  the  Atlantic  region.  Dr.  Davis 
thinks  it  extremely  probable  that  there  are 
"  workable  pej»t  beds  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Gulf  States  and  in  the  parts  of  the  flood 
plain  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries 
lying  at  a  distance  from  the  streams.  He 
has  compiled  from  official  sources  the  follow- 
ing estimates: 

Total     sw&mp    area     of     the     Ucfted 

States,  square  miles 139,85r) 

.\RBuraPd    to   have   peat   beds   of   good 

quality,    square   miles II.ISS 

Average  depth  of  peat  over  this  area. 

nine   feet,   si  vine   200    tons   of   dry 

fuel  per  acre  for  each  foot  in  depth, 

or  a  total  of,  tons 12.888,500.0un 

If  coked  and  the  by-products  of  distilla- 
tion were  saved,  the  products  and  values  re- 
sulting would  be : 

Product  Id  tons.  Value. 

r  Charconl  price. 

reat   coke 3.608.800.000   \  ^-^cSe-Scd'"" 

I  9,74:1.700.(100 

IllumlnatInK  oils 2.->7.800.000  )  4  474  oao  oon 

Lubricating    oils 00.200.000f  ^-'i'^,-:'"',*"^" 

Paraffin   wax.*. .IS.'OO.OOO  3.47ft.fl00,000 

Phenol 167.500,000  66.34.'i.l0n.000 

Asphalt    2.5.800.000  824.900.000 

Wood    alcohol 43.800,000  7,844,000,000 

Acetic  add 56,700.000  

Ammonium    aulphate.      3fl.900.000  2,777.400,000 

Combustible  gases. .  .     738.400,000  6,501,300,000 

If  converted  into  machine  peat  bricks,  a' 
$3  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  latter  would  be 
$38,665,700,000,  or  about  the  same  as  the 
value  of  half  of  it  used  as  fertilizer  filler. 


FRANCE   AND  THE   SPREAD   OF  AUTOMOBILISM. 


**  AUTOMOBILISM"  is  a  word  that 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  our  dic- 
tionaries; but  it  is  commonly  used  by  the 
French  journals,  and  will  doubtless  be  soon 
adopted  by  our  lexicographers.  Referring  to 
the  rapid  popularization  of  automobtlism  as 
a  mode  of  locomotion,  and  France's  contri- 
bution thereto,  M.  Edouard  Payen,  writing 
in  the  Economiste  Fran^aise  of  March  13, 
says: 

Paris  saw  the  first  essays,  and  has  been,  so 
to  speak,  the  cradle  of  this  new  means  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  the 
first  automobiles  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  the 
Capital.  They  were  uncomfortable  vehicles, 
mostly  with  seating  accommodation  for  the  con- 
ductor only.  Soon  one  will  regard  these  ancient 
types  with  as  much  curiosity  as  the  venerable 
steam-carriage  of  Cugnot,  now  in  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers.  The  introduc- 
tion of  various  improvements  quickly  led  the 
public  to  utilize  this  means  of  locomotion,  which 


now  added  comfort  to  its  first  quality. — 
rapidity ;  and  whereas  ten  or  eleven  years  ago 
an  automobile  was  regarded  as  a  curiosity  in 
Paris,  the  use  of  such  vehicles  has  become  so 
widely  extended  that  to-day  their  passage 
through  the  streets  excites  no  more  remark  than 
the  common  horse-drawn  fiacre.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  automobiles  daily  traversing  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees  is  enormous.  On 
February  2.  1908,  between  three  and  seven  p.m.. 
no  fewer  than  2,953  were  counted,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  the  same  month  3.430  was  the  total 
noted. 

Frorn  Paris  the  infatuation  for  automobil- 
ism  soon  spread  to  the  provinces;  but,  on 
comparing  the  number  of  tax-paying  ma- 
chines for  the  whole  of  France  and  for  the 
Capital,  the  proportion  for  Paris  is  found  to 
be  always  large.  M.  Payen  gives  some  in- 
teresting figures  showing  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  means  of  travel  within  the 
past  ten  years: 
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NumMrflrAutootobiiM.  slructcd  and  sold  in  that   \'asl  country  x 

iRiitt i.uTa  'JK.H  lewer  than  52,.i02  automobiles  de  luxe.      In 

li>of;;;;;m!'!!.;!;.!.'.;!.;;a'i;i'8a  om  tjermany  on  January    i,    1908,   thcrt  wot 

16449  auto«i"biles  and  >9.573  motorcvdcfi. 

The  hoiw  demand  for  automobiles  yxas  \^  Russia  each  vcar  sees  an  appreciable  prog- 

sufficiently  lar^c  to  give  a  Rrcat  impetus  to  ^^^     tVom  th.rty-Hve  machines  imponed  in 

the  mdustn-;  but  beyond  this  the  excellence  jt^^,  ,he  number  increased    to  257   in  th( 

of  the  French  madiincs  so*m  attracted  other  fjrst  sLx  months  oi  1907.     In  Rio  de  Janeiiu 

countries  as  purchasers,  and  the  exportation  ;„  jg^^jj  jherc  were  415  automobiles;  and  » 

of  automobiles  became  an  important  item  ui  504,^    ^    better   roads   are    provided    in   ihr 

French   commerce.      The    fiK»>res  submitted  environs  of  that  city  there  will   be   a  giear 

by   rhc   Economiste   writer    arc   as    follows:  increase  m  the  number  of  machines.     Tk 

Value    of   exports    for    1905.    100.521.000  ArKCntinc  RepubHc  possessed,   in    1907.  969 

francs;   for   1906.    137.854.000  francs;   for  automobiles  bclongmE  to  private  individuals. 

1907.    144-352.000  francs.     Gre-at  Britam,  be^jj^  277  for  hire;  and  even  in  the  littU 

which  15  described  .ns  "a  superb  client  for  republic  of  Uruguav,  where  three  year?  ago 

the  French  automobile  industry,     purchased  ji,erc  v.-as  not  a  single  machine,    there  art 

from   France  marhuics  to  the  value  of  (x\-  „o„,   n^-grty    150.      In   Nova    Scotia,    when 

4io,t>oo  francs.  ^  Purchases  by  other  countries  ^^^  ^oads  arc  in  a  lamentable  condition,  97 

were  as  follows:  automobiles  were  recorded  in  the  bureau  oi 

„  ,  ,  ,f^"-?5r,„.  the  secretary  of  the  province    at   the  com- 

c.Ttnimy .  ?  :t,ii<ij,oi.(i  menccmcnt  or  this  present  year.     In  Norway 

A?illSiS"*"?:;;:;::::::::::::::;:;:;:\vfl^^^^^^^  ^'^^^^^  vehicles  are  becoming  more  and  more 

hrnaii   '. -1:4(17. ii'>i>  popular.     In  Canada,  on  tlic  other  h.-ind,  in 

AlRprlii 4,077  000  '     V    .  i  ..u  j 

liniv .i.Hiis.fuHi  certain  provinces  where  the  roads  arc  quite 

s,*'""!!'?').::::::::;. :::::: ::  KtiS  e*'"^-    automobiles   are  comparatively    rare. 

"ekvi.i  '.;!!''.";;X'."_i.'ri":  :  rtlxmioou  iCven  (he  Far  Kast  Is  falhng  in  line;  Bane- 

kok  in  biam  has  more  than  300  niachmcs. 

According  to  M.  Payen,  947  automobiles  It  appears  that  in  certain  cases,  in  the  de- 
were  imported  into  rhc  United  Slates  in  the  sire  to  secure  new  markets,  machines  have 
year  I9(j8  from  Fnujce,  representing;  a  value  been  shipped  to  districts  where  roads  were 
of  8.884,000  francs.  In  the  same  year  Eng-  cither  lacking  or  in  too  nidimentary  a  con- 
land  sold  ninrty-onc  machines  and  CJermany  dition  for  autoiiMjbiling;  and,  says  \I.  Payen, 
hut  rhirt\*-two  to  Amcrican-purchasers.  "  phtit^Kraphs  luivc  been   received  exhibiting 

M.  Payen  gives  some  oilier  interesting  fig-  the  poor  automobiles  in  the  :ict  of  being  cx- 

urcs   showing    the   spread   of   automobih'sm  tricated  from  the  mire  by  the  assistance  of 

throughout  the  world.    In  1902,  wlncli  was  oxen,  the  most  ancient  of  all   the  draught 

the  first  year  in  which  the  American  cus-  animals."    He  adds: 

toms  authorilies   published   any   accounts  of       .,.],^  ,.^^j  cnnditinn  requisite  fnr  the  d«'«lop- 

importations   of   automobiles.    205    machines  rncut  of  auiomobilism  is  good  roads;  the  sec- 

werc  rccci\x*d   from   Kiirope.      In    1907   the  "uii.  tlie  presence  in  the  popiilaiion  of  persons 

number  had  Increased  to  1.017.     M.  Paven  ^^  siiflRciein  means  to  pprcIla^e.  and  espcciafiy 

t  •  I        r  .     .1  •     i  _»     <i  -iS  •  lo  maintain  in  uood  onlcr.  t  icsc  vehicles;  the 

remarks  with   refercnc-e  to  tins  fact:      llus  ,,,5^,,  ,,,^(  j^^.  ^^i  rep,i.-iiions  for  automobiling 

nation  Ithc  United  States]   is  given  over  to  shall  not  be  too  l)r.iconian.    A&  regards  the  last 

automobilism:  and  if  it  purchases  some  ma-  m  en  tinned   proviso,   in   Denmark,   for  instance, 

chines   from   foreigner?,   it  also  builds  large  ihcniaxinium  speed  allowed  is  about  I8^^  mites 

1  u  T.    •     — ..•_  ^1    a    ^   •-  an  hour;  and.  mnrcovcr,  (he  abso  ute  prohibilion 

numbers  a  (home.     It  «  estimated   that  m  „^i„,,  „,i„g  a^,„n„.Hii,.  afier  sundSwn  is  not 

the  year  ending  December  31,  1907,  it  con-  ijicdy  w  increase  the  number  of  purchaser*. 
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FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS. 
NOTES  ON   APPLIED   ECONOMICS   OF  THE   MONTH. 

(.Last  year  this  space  was  devoted  to  a  presentation  and  discussion  inspired  by  the  remark- 
able financial  events  of  1907.  The  increase  of  public  interest  in  this  underlying  field  of  eco- 
nomics can  be  traced,  not  only  through  the  attention  given  by  the  general  press,  but  also 
through  the  recent  founding  of  special  schools  of  finance,  administration,  and  commerce  in 
leading  universities,  such  as  Harvard.  Wisconsin,  Dartmouth,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Owing  to  the  many-sided  nature  of  the  subject,  comment  in  these  columns  upon  the 
month's  activities,  the  broad  principles  that  underlie  them,  and  their  personal  application,  can 
better  be  given  in  the  form  of  briefer  notes.) 


INVESTMENT  BALANCE. 


(.i 


pANICS  are  always  the  result  of  im- 
proper personal  investment, — of  put- 
ting all  the  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  then  fear- 
ing some  one  will  kick  the  basket  over." 

Serene  S.  Pratt,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pointed  cut 
this  public  influence  of  the  private  investor 
in  a  lecture  before  the  New  York  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  delivered  on  the  7th  of  last  month. 

Three  days  later  came  an  illustration  from 
real  life.  A  New  York  State  trust  company 
and  two  banks  suspended.  Their  total  de- 
posits were  about  $3,600,000.  As  much  as 
$700,000,  it  was  reported,  had  been  loaned 
on  the  notes  of  a  single  publishing  company, 
— which  could  not  pay. 

Nearly  one-fifth  the  eggs  in  one  basket! 

A  big  trust  company  in  New  York  is  now 
sound  and  prospering  under  sober,  scientific 
management.  Yet  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  it  helped  to  precipitate  a  national 
panic, — not  only  because  its  own  officers  had 
been  putting  too  much  of  its  deposits  into  a 
single  group  of  interests,  but  also  because  too 
many  fellow  institutions  and  fellow  citizens 
had  been  doing  likewise. 

In  contrast  is  the  list  Mr.  Pratt  read  of 
the  $17,436,885  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by 
a  certain  corporation.  Not  that  it  was  espe- 
cially conservative ;  the  company's  president 
displayed  "  a  manifest  speculative  tendency." 

Only  16.8  per  cent,  of  the  money  was  in 
bonds,  and  of  the  stocks  less  than  half  were 
strictly  investment  issues.  The  "  guaran- 
teed "  issues  were  but  14.7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  stock  holdings,  the  first  class  preferred 
stocks  17.1,  and  the  high  class  bank  stocks 
5.1  per  cent.  This  left  53.8  per  cent,  put 
into  more  or  less  uncertain  "  common " 
shares. 

So  the  story  might  have  been   difihrent 


were  it  not  for  the  extreme  "distribution" 
observed.  Niiiety-one  different  securities 
were  held.  The  average  holding  was  $191,- 
000.  Fifty-four  were  less  than  the  average. 
And  the  largest  single  stock  holding  was 
10,000  shares  of  Southern  Pacific, — only  7 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  Thus  the  stocks 
showed  a  big  net  profit, — $1,728,532. 

Any  curious  reader  can  peruse  more  lists 
like  the  above  by  obtaining  at  the  library  the 
reports  of  the  life  insurance  companies  made 
to  his  State  commissioner.  One  of  the  "  Big 
Three  "  life  companies  has,  among  its  rail- 
road securities  alone,  the  bonds  and  stocks  of 
seventy-two  difFerent  railroads. 

Science  cannot  prevent  death,  nor  the  mod- 
ern agriculture,  drought.  Peril  is  inherent 
in  all  human  enterprise.  "  No  insurance 
company  would  insure  all  the  houses  in  one 
city.    That  would  be  gambling." 

Bank  stock  ranks  high  as  a  class.  Yet 
Mr.  Pratt  recalled  a  Western  town,  centered 
industrially  upon  the  fortunes  of  one  mine, 
in  which  the  deposits  of  a  perfectly  sound 
bank  had  fallen  off  so  swiftly,  owing  to  the 
mine's  closing  down,  .as  to  cut  its  profits  to 
a  fraction.  The  prosperity  of  another  town, 
this  time  in  New  England,  similarly  hinged 
upon  the  activity  of  one  big  mill,  and  the 
stock  of  its  bank  also  had  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly uncertain  dependence  for  income. 

THE  FEATS  OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

T  AST  month  a  middle-aged  German  came 
■^-^  into  the  office  of  this  magazine  with 
some  investment  questions.  He  was  plainly 
dressed.  Modestly  and  quietly  he  explained 
that  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  savings  bank  and 
had  put  by  a  little  something  every  year.  He 
was  going  South  to  live.  He  wanted  to  take 
his  money  out  of  the  bank  and  buy  bonds. 
Now  the  salaries  of  savings  bank  clerks  in 
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New  York  St.itc  are  proverbially  low.  Ir 
was  entirely  unexpected  when  the  investor 
showed  the  amount  he  had  saved  as  $2I,0{J0. 

Compound  interest  is  a  magician.  There 
had  been  needed,  to  produce  that  $2i,OfX>. 
only  an  average  of  $3y3  put  by  each  year  for 
thirty  years,  and  allowed  to  "cumulate"  at 
the  average  rate  of  \\'/-  per  cent. 

The  Labor  Hureau  of  Massachusetts  re- 
cently made  an  investigation  into  inpome,  ex- 
penditure, and  savings.  Thirrj'  out  of  every 
hundred  people  who  were  questioned  con- 
fessed that  they  did  not  save.  Here  are  the 
averages  for  the  other  70  per  cent: 

Avomffp  Axar.  i-t-  AT(»ragis 

iQCom-'.  iumdliure.  snrlni:. 

Bu)h<»ra  BBd   brokrrm |T.7l»l  i'>M'-W  %2MAs 

Ijiw.vi'ni    4.1fl9  a.B8R  1.474 

WholPBBi*    deateiu 4.108  2.S8S  1,2*0 

rhj=tlcl«r.»    3.007  3.1M  717 

Teachi'ra    ....3.520  2.SS"  «70 

MuDutacttin-rB  :t.riia       1,»7-l       i,r>:i2 

RalIro;id    ofDi-lalii. 3.-I41  S.Kl.t  GliS 

ComnilflHloii    mprcbsnla....  .1.39-4  2.S27  Sfi' 

BvpU.  of  maoiif.   cos 3.342  2.&3:t  729 

CtePirmeii   3.1.'.u  2,581  SOlt 

Pron-NS(ir8  ami   liitorH 2,ft7H  %X\:i  fil.t 

StpamboBl     offldiilfi 2.S20  1.02A  (103 

IlPtnll   (l-nL-r* 2.349  1.008  481 

P^xpreHS    offlrliU 1,000  1.Q47  2R9 

KHriutTH    1.42H  1,172  254 

Take  the  teachers,  for  instance  Many  of 
them  miLst  have  been  at  work  for  as  much  as 
twenty-five  years.  Many  of  tlicw:  must  have 
been  in  communities  where  it  is  possible  to 
get  at  least  %  per  cent,  on  sound  mortgages, 
local  mill  stock,  and  bank  stock.  Now  their 
average  saving  of  $670  a  year,  invested  at 
5  per  cent,  and  the  interest  reinvested  at  the 
same  amount  cvcr>'  year  for  twenty-five  years, 
would  amount  to  S.^.i.57_').7i. 

How  many    M:issactni setts   teachers   have 

Even  the  farmer's  $25+  a  year  would  grow 
to  $12,728.70  \vithin  twenty-five  years.  And 
the  clergyman's  $j6g  would  make  the  snug 
fortune  of  $18,491.69. 

WHEAT  AND  OTHER  CROPS. 

^^OW  begins  the  annual  anxiet>'  as  to 
crops,  shared  by  investors  and  par- 
takers in  affairs  of  every  kind.  More  money 
in  the  farmer's  purse  means  more  travel  for 
the  railroads,  more  merchandise  shipped  hack 
to  the  farmer,  larger  deposits  in  the  bank. — 
prosperity. 

VVheat,  indeed,  was  a  national  topic  last 
month.  By  the  I7tli  the  "crusade,"  con- 
ducted by  newspapers  of  large  circulatlnn 
against  the  speculators  for  higher  wheat 
prices,  had  become  bitter  and  sweeping. 
Hakers  were  reducing  the  si/.c  of  loaves.  A 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Repre- 


sentative Scott,  of  Kansas,  to  prohibit  dad- 
ing  in  "  futures"  in  Krain,  cotton,  and  othrr 
farm  products. 

Prices  cannot  escape  valurs  permanently. 
No  "corner"  yet  devised  has  kept  a  cud- 
modify,  fur  long,  much  above  the  price  n 
wliicli  the  world  markets  will  take  it.  In  « 
far  as  Mr.  Patten  and  his  associates  sawcun- 
ditions  first,  they  are  entitled  to  some  profit 
Those  conditions  can  be  summed  up  by  the 
word  "  uncertain." 

The  Government  crop  report  on  winter 
wheat,  issued  the  second  week  in  April.  w» 
better  than  cxpccttd,  though,  of  course,  be- 
hind last  year's. 

The  condition  of  wheat  for  April  1  is  im- 
ported at  82.2,  This  is  far  below  91.3  for 
a  year  ago,  but  less  tlian  half  as  far  below 
the  tfn-year  average, — 8t>.6.  This  is  cal- 
culated on  December  i  of  each  year.  The 
1908  figure  for  December  i  was  only  85.0.J. 

The  drop  of  6  per  cent,  between  the  April 
and  December  figures  for  1908  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  occurs  most  years.  The  new  s>-5- 
tern  of  figuring  by  which  this  year's  Apnl 
Jigurcs  were  reached  attempts  to  antidpare 
this  difference  by  averaging  the  reductions 
over  a  period  of  years.  Thus  the  comparison 
is  not  as  unfavorable  as  it  seems  at  first. 

More  than  436,cxx),oac  bushels  arc  indi- 
cated by  the  old  basis,  and  more  than  ^73.- 
500,(xx>  by  the  new.  The  former  w^uld  Iw 
not  two  million  bushels  less  than  the  1908 
crop,  and  smaller  than  three  only  out  of  the 
last  ten. 

Rye  is  reported  at  87-2.  This  compares 
with  89.1  last  April  and  87.6  last  Decem- 
ber. 'l"he  yield  this  year  may  be  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  bushels. 

Hotli  corn  and  oats  show  prospects  for 
greatly  increased  acreage. 

BUSINESS. 

^ARLTUL  students  of  business  see  more 
encouragement  th.in  othenvlse  in  the 
prevailing  quiet  mixed  with  confidence. 
Things  cannot  be  worse  than  the  worst. 

Transportation  seems  .ihead  of  manufac- 
turing and  trade.  Tlie  Rmlratui  Jge 
Gazette  feels  reassured  by  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  the  earnings  which  in  December, 
I9t'7.  were  "chopped  of?  as  by  an  ax." 
Wage-S  and  supplies  could  not  be  quickly  re- 
duced; so  forces,  maintenance,  and  operations 
had  to  be. 

If  prices  and  wages  generally  are  to  be 
iowcrrd  and  demand  consequently  increased, 
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it  will  certainly  mean  more  business  {or  the 
railroads.  Whether  in  the  case  of  industries 
other  than  railroads,  the  contraction  is  more 
ahead  than  behind,  is  the  question  now. 

That  "  genuine  tariff  reduction  would  start 
two  wheels  going  for  every  one  it  would 
stop,"  is  the  broad  view  taken  by  Byron  W. 
Holt,  one  of  the  editors  of  Moody's  Maga- 
zine. If  "  genuine,"  tariff  reduction  would 
mean  wage  and  price  reduction  also. 

It  is  hard  to  persuade  workingmen  that  it 
is  really  best  for  the  country  for  them  to  ac- 
cept less  wages,  particularly  since  the  price 
of  commodities  in  general  has  advanced  more 
than  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  however,  that  the  re- 
ductions of  the  tariff  bill  will  represent  such 
delicate  compromises  that  few  business  men 
will  find  their  arrangements  immediately  and 
violently  disturbed. 

CAUTIOUS  IMPROVEMENT. 

TN  spite  of  the  caution  apparent  in  most 
directions,  last  week  showed  real  im- 
provement in  typical  affairs. 

Business  failures  have  been  growing  less. 
Dun's  classification  for  the  month  of  March, 
published  on  the  gth  of  last  month,  embraces, 
as  usual,  thirty-one  causes  of  failures.  And 
twenty-three  of  these  involve  less  liabilities 
than  in  igo8;  while  in  1908  there  were  only 
three  classes  that  reported  less  than  in  1907. 
About  the  same  results  appear  if  one  takes 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  for  a  comparison. 

Post-office  receipts  are  swelling.  At  New 
York  City  they  were  16.9  better  for  March 
than  a  year  ago,  and  12^/2  per  cent,  better 
than  In  1907. 

Then  there  was  actually  88  per  cent,  more 
building  in  the  first  quarter  of  1909  than 
there  was  in  1908,  and  15  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1907.  "  It  is  indisputable,"  says  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  9,  "  that  people 
do  not  sink  good,  free  money  in  bricks  and 
mortar  unless  the  spirit  of  hope  is  strong." 

Immigrants  to  the  number  of  31,781  ar- 
rived in  New  York  during  the  week  ending 
April  3.  A  year  ago  the  movement  was  prac- 
tically as  great  the  other  way.  If  there  were 
no  jobs  for  these  thousands,  the  stream  would 
soon  dry  up. 

A  picturesque  item  comes  from  the  gem 
trade.  During  March,  1909,  $3,3531407.97 
worth  of  precious  stones  and  pearls  passed 
through  the  Appraisers'  Stores  in  New  York, 
— nearly  nine  times  the  importations  of 
March,  1908.    Jewels  usually  hint  at  surplus 


money.  The  demand  for  them  is  one  of  the 
latest  to  come  with  prosperity. 

The  final  test,  of  course,  is  bank  clearings. 
The  total  of  check-exchanges  for  1909  has 
been  less  so  far  than  for  1907,  but  more  than 
for  1908;  even  though  there  was  much  less 
in  the  checks  of  enormous  amounts  that  are 
handed  around  as  a  result  of  activity  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Transactions  there  for 
March  were  less  than  for  five  years  past. 

At  the  same  time,  bond  dealings  were 
much  heavier  than  last  year, — $84.,ooo,ooo 
for  the  month  as  against  only  $63,000,000. 

Less  money  in  trade  and  speculation, — 
more  in  investment  securities, — thus  is  illus- 
trated the  countr>''s  attitude  of  waiting. 

OUR  MONEY  SYSTEM. 

^  "  LEADING  ARTICLE  "  in  the  April 
issue  reported  the  success  of  the  Mexi- 
can "  natural  "  currency,  which  contracts  and 
expands  in  relation  to  business.  Later  there 
was  excellently  demonstrated  the  absurdity 
of  our  own  reverse  system. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's  report 
showed  that  during  March  our  circulation  in- 
creased by  $10,553,505.  Yet  money  was 
going  begging  in  New  York  at  less  than  2 
per  cent.  Gold  is  being  rushed  to  England 
to  get  as  much  as  2^2  per  cent.  In  many 
principal  sections  of  the  country,  bankers  are 
searching  for  anybody  honest  and  sound 
enough  to  lend  money  to  at  almost  any  rate. 

A  broader  view  is  even  more  discouraging. 
While  we  have  $6,000,000  less  circulation 
than  last  year,  total,  we  have  lost  $33,000,- 
000  in  the  real  basis  of  that  money, — gold. 
The  difference  has  been  made  up  by  silver 
dollars  and  bank  notes.  Of  the  increase  dur- 
ing March,  for  instance,  fully  $6,000,000 
consisted  of  national  bank  notes. 

Here  ts  a  great  check  to  enterprise.  Sup- 
pose crops  turn  out  plentiful  and  trade  and 
transportation  profitable.  More  money  will 
be  called  for,  and  the  rate  of  discount  will 
be  raised  to  uncomfortable  heights,  as  in  the 
past,  to  attract  the  gold  back  again.  Money 
will  be  needed  and  bank  notes  will  be  scarce. 
Another  panic,  crisis,  and  depression  will  be 
in  order. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  is  flooded  with 
notes  that  it  does  not  need. 

How  stable  are  the  interest  rates  in  civil- 
ized foreign  countries  was  recently  pointed 
out  by  Charles  A.  Conant.  The  factor  is 
the  central 'bank  of  issue,  which  is  the  rule 
abroad.     The  highest  discount  rate  in  his- 
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toT>-  for  the  German  Reichshank  Is  7>5  per       In  most  of  the  largrr  cities.  whcr«  popobtion 

cent.     The  hichcst  reccntiv  fur  the  Bank  oi  '^  ^^^^  and  where  ilicre   is  mivch  accwmiUinl 

r»  -i-i.  'l-  1      .  i  wealth  and  wiicrc  trade  activity  is  not  exciuiiTrli 

France  .5  5  per  cent,     i  he  hmhcst  for  a  gen-  aepcndcni   upon  a  .M.,filc    tndustrv   ur   a  nngl: 

cration  in  the  Bank  of  EnEland  IS  7  per  cent,  group  ui  indusints.  electric    railway  eamins- 

Now  compare  American  interest  rates  for  liavc  Iiclil  up  remarkahly  well,  and  in  feume  6> 

the  fall  of  1907  with  the  present.  stances  sciually  record  expansion  over  tbr  pre- 

"  n  LI  »i      k     I  1 1  .1  vious  year. 

Uo  not  blame  the  banks, — blame  the  sys-  ■* 

tem," — said  Frank  A,  Vandcrlip,  president  A  small  trolley  line  may  ofiFer  bonds  as 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Nc\v  York,  to  safe  as  a  laryc  one.  but  rarely  so  unlea  to 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  last  month.  patrons  are  commercially  diverse. 

His  own  institution,  the  large,<t  in  I'he  advaniage  of  the  electric  over  thr 
the  country,  is  powerful  enMugli  to  take  a  steam  road  is  that  most  oi  its  earning*,  in 
scientific  and  broad  view  of  hanking.  Con-  "lany  cases  all,  are  fnim  passengers.  This  ^ 
sequently,  its  circulation  last  month  was  aKva>'s  the  most  stable  kind  of  transpnrtation. 
lower  than  in  several  >Tars.  Most  bants,  ^'et  the  unique  New  Haven  gets  less  than 
however,  are  not  in  a  position  to  forego  prof-  half  its  revenue  from  passrngers;  wliijc  even 
its.  Therefore,  when  the  Trea.sur)'  called  so  prreiperous  a  road  a*  the  Union  Pacilic 
for  the  surrender  cif  $io,otx>,ocK>  depaiits,  pets  less  than  1-5.  It  U  the  passcnj^-r  eam- 
and  the  banks  found  on  their  hands  an  equal    'nps  that  hold  steadiest  in  go«jd  times  and  bad. 

Its  fiEures,  the  Chrnnicle  explains,  cannot 
include  all  the  undertakings  of  this  sort. 
Some,  like  the  Cleveland  Electric  and  the 
United  Rys.  of  Baltimore,  do  not  furni-ch 
data.  Others,  like  the  United  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Cincinnati  Traction,  gave  fi};ures 
only  for  gross.    Here  arc  the  fig^ures: 
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amount  of  bonds  which  had  been  put  up  as 
security  for  those  deposits,  they  naturally 
used  the  bonds  as  a  basis  for  more  circula- 
tion. Tltcy  did  not  want  to  sell  them,  be- 
cause they  had  been  largely  bought  at  higher 
prices. 

The  Currency  Committee,  of  wluch  Sena- 
tor Aldrtch  is  chairman,  will  not  be  able  to 
resume  its  work  until  tlie  tariff  is  out  of  die 
way.  It  has  a  mission  vital  (0  the  prosperitj' 
of  the  countr)'. 

PROSPEROUS  TROLLEYS. 

npHE   nickels   that   trolley  car  conductors 
collected    last  year  add   up  ple-xsingly 
and  instructively. 
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Not  only  trolley  lines,  but  telephone,  elec- 
tric lighting,  gas,  and  all  the  other  public 
utilities  have  "arrived  "  as  Investment  oflEer- 
ing  enteri)rises  since  last  year. 

Tlie  steadiness  of  the  earnings  behind  their 
securities  has  left  no  doubt  that  tlie  best  of 
them  are  now  to  be  considered  with  the  farm 
Street  and  electric  railways  actually  made  mortgage,  the  steam  raiIro.id  bitnd.  the  stcndy 
more  money  in  iqoS  than  thev  did  in  1007.  dividend-paying  stock,  and  the  other  accepted 
They  took  in  V^  of  1  per  cciir.  more,— not  American  investments, 
much,  but  still  more, — and  there  was  2.65 

per  cent,  additional  net  income  for  their  bond  RAILWAY  DEPRESSION. 

and  stock  holders.    Compare  what  happened 
to  the  steam  roads, — a  loss  of  12  per  cent,  in   \X/'HAT  depression  did   to  the   rai!wa>~ 
gross  and  7  per  cent,  in  net.  can  be  read  from  the  n-port  published 

These  figures  gather  interest  for  more  than  nn  the  \^t\\  of  lasr  month  by  the  Bureau  of 
holders  of  street  railway  bonds  and  stocks,  Railway  News  and  Statistics  in  Chicago. 
as  soon  as  one  begins  to  separate  the  item.';.  The  calculation  is  made  for  the  year  ending 
It  seems  tliat  not  all  the  roads  increased  their  November  30,  1908.  This  included  the 
earnings  b>'  any  means.  Several  were  hit  as  worst  months  of  the  depression.  The  \qss 
badly  as  the  steam  njads.  And  they  were  for  the  iJerittd  was  $330.000,000, — more  than 
mostly  small  lines  in  small  localities  where  twice  as  much  as  the  loss  for  the  year  ending 
"  the  activities  of  the  entire  population  arc  June  JO  hist,  which  w-is  used  as  a  basis  hy 
bound  up  in  some  ortr  brunch  or  divhion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
trailf."  Pa.wengers,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding 

Here  is  more  evidence  for  the  principle  of  article,  held  up  remarkably  well.  The  aver- 
investment  distribution.  The  quotation  is  age  distance  traveled  was  33.57  miles  instead 
fmm  the  Ftnnnctut  Chronicle  uf  April  to,  of  SI-?^  the  year  preceding.  But  there  were 
which  gathered  the  figures  for  203  roads.       only  about  2;  j  per  cent.  less  passengers  car- 
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ried.  'XTie  actual  figures  are  854.255.537 
against  873,905,133  the  year  before.  The 
revenue  from  passengers,  however,  suffered 
more  in  proportion,  owing  to  the  two-cent 
and  other  passenger  rate  laws. 

Some  good  was  blown  by  this  ill  wind  to 
those  passengers,  employees,  and  trespassers 
who  might  have  been  killed  with  greater 
railroad  activity.  The  number  of  fatalities 
fell  from  11,656  to  10,264. 

ASSESSMENTS  OF  STOCKHOLDERS. 

'  pHE  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the 
assessments  an  stockholders  following 
the  1907  crisis  is  that  there  have  been  so  few 
of  them.  Among  the  railroads,  the  only  one 
of  much  concern  to  the  public  that  has  called 
on  its  stockholders  for  cash  so  far  is  the 
Chicago  Great  Western. 

Only  four  more  railroads  of  wide  impor- 
tance are  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The 
Wabash- Pittsburg  Terminal  is  expected  to 
scale  down  its  second  mortgage  bonds,  and 
possibly  the  first.  New  Englanders  own  a 
great  many  of  these  securities. 

There  may  be  no  assessments  on  the  West- 
ern Maryland  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
stocks;  or  even  on  those  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line.  It  has  recently  been  announced  that 
the  company  was  earning  more  than  its  fixed 
charges. 

A  curious  fact  emerges  from  a  study  of  the 
big  assessments  in  the  gloomy  years  between 
'93  and  '98,  when  seven  leading  American 
railroads  asked  their  stockholders  to  pay  up 
or  get  out, — the  Atchison,  B.  &  O.,  Reading, 
Erie,  Northern  Pacific,  Southern,  Union 
Pacific.  The  amounts  varied  from  $20  a 
share  on  Reading  common  to  $10  a  share 
on  Southern  common.  Four  of  the  roads 
called  on  the  holders  of  the  preferreds  also. 

Yet  all  the  stocks  of  the  above  roads  were 
quoted  in  the  open  market,  within  six  months 
after  reorganization,  at  a  price  nearly  equal 
to  the  assessment  and  the  previous  market 
quotation  put  together.  In  the  case  of  the 
B.  &  O.,  it  amounted  to  much  more.  The 
figures  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Stuart 
Daggett,  in  his  careful  work  on  "  Railroad 
Reorganization." 

If  the  reader  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
who  paid  the  assessments  on  any  of  these 
stocks,  and  held  on,  his  profits  are  extraordi- 
nary. Atchison,  now  above  par,  was  only 
5M  one  month  after  reorganization.  North- 
em  Pacific,  now  140,  was  1^2  ;  Union  Pacific, 
now  nearly  190,  was  only  loyi. 


The  present  crop  of  financial  writers  de- 
clare that  Great  Western  has  no  such  pos- 
sibilities as  Reading  or  Union  Pacific.  The 
road  will  have  to  earn  $10,000,000  barely  to 
pay  the  5  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  new  pre- 
ferred stock.  The  holder  of  the  present 
common  stock  has  to  pay  $1500  on  every 
hundred  shares,  and  only  gets  fifteen  shares 
of  preferred.  Since  the  most  the  road  ever 
did  earn  was  a  little  over  $9,000,000,  and 
since  the  present  rate  is  even  less,  it  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  holders  of  Great  West- 
ern common  would  have  a  "  long  pull  "  be- 
fore the  forty  shares  of  new  common  (which 
they  will  receive  if  they  pay  up)  will  be  a 
dividend  producer. 

Moreover,  the  Great  Western's  chief  claim 
to  fame  has  always  been  its  "  nuisance  value," 
its  power  for  disturbing  the  rates  of  more 
powerful,  neighbors.  It  is  more  completely 
shut  in  than  ever,  now  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  system  has  captured  the  Wisconsin 
Central. 

¥?t  a  good  many  American  railroads  have 
surprised  their  critics  in  the  past. 


INVESTMENT  FROM  ABROAD. 
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"XX/HEN  I  am  buying  gilt-edge  bonds 
for  myself,  I  always  pick  out  those 
that  have  a  foreign  market." 

The  clever  bond-dealer  who  gave  this  hint 
last  month  has  shown  good  judgment  for 
many  years  in  picking  out  railroad  issues  that 
yield  more  than  4  per  cent., — in  some  cases 
6,  and  averaging  perhaps  5. 

But  when  he  does  tuck  something  away  in 
the  4  per  cent.  "  savings  bank  "  kind  of  bond, 
he  gets  an  issue  that  is  salable  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  also  in  London,  Amsterdam, 
Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  To  that  ex- 
tent its  emergency  selling  price  is  just  so 
much  less  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  of  bond  buying  within  the  United 
States. 

The  above  comes  to  mind  on  reading  a  re- 
port by  Franklin  Escher  in  Moody's  Maga- 
zine for  April.  The  Government  had  asked 
him  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  amount  of 
American  securities  held  abroad.  He  there- 
fore examined  the  coupon  collections  of  sev- 
eral old  established  American  banking  houses 
with  international  connections. 

"Year  by  year,  the  same  clientele  abroad 
sends  over  for  collection  more  coupons.  The 
deduction  is  obvious."  More  bonds  are  be- 
ing held  in  foreign  strong  boxes  than  ever 
before. 


F.    M.\B|i-»N  CBAWVOftR. 
(Com  Angvtt  S.  ]%ru ;  died  Aprtl  0.  190O.t 

AT  once  tlie  mnst  pralific  ami  the  most  cos- 
niopoliinn  of  American  novelists,  Francis 
Marion  Crawfnrtl,  who  dird  at  Sorrento, 
ImIv.  on  April  9.  hatl  won  and  kept  his  fame 
simply  by  hi>  inarvvlr>iis  gifts  as  r  story-teller. 
r.xcclHng  in  descriptive  power.  Crawford  de- 
spised the  cult  of  realism  in  fiction.  He  told  the 
story  for  the  story's  s.ike.  His  pictures  of  cer- 
tain European  cities  were  so  minutely  faithful 
to  detail  thai  ihcy  have  served  the  traveler  as 
guides;  hut  their  accuracy  was  as  spontaneous 
ss  anything  else  that  went  into  the  Crawford 
books.  Those  street  scenes  formed  the  back- 
grounds of  vivid  tnental  photographs.  They 
were  ciiseniial  to  the  narrative,  not  merely  the 
btage  accessories.     The  author'^  brain  was  peo- 

Eied  with  more  heroes  and  heroine*  than  could 
c  projected  on  bis  canvas,  rapidly  as  he 
worked.  Some  of  Crawford's  conlcmporarics. 
it  is  well  known,  have  toik-d  painfully  to  create 
characlrrs  tu  lit  niL-cluinically  devised  plots.  In 
the  case  of  Crawford's  stories,  on  the  other 
hand,  plots  and  charnclers  were  inseparable,  and 
the  combination  was  rarely  so  improbable  or 
fantastic  a^  to  appear  ariiticial.  tn  a  very  real 
Sense.  Crawford's  stories  were  a  pari  of  himself. 
What  m.inner  of  man.  then,  was  this  .\meri- 
can  who  knew  his  Rome  as  few  Italians  know 
it  and  his  New  York  better  ihan  many  New 
Yorkers?     He  was  a  citizen  of  ihe  world  wilh- 


Story.  "  Dr.  Claudius,"  and  this  was  spee^lily 
lowed  by  a  third,  "  A  Roman  Singer.'     All  ll 


educaled  partly  in  America  and  iwnly  in  Enc- 
land  and  Germany.  His  father.  I'liomas  Craw- 
ford, was  the  scuiplor  of  "  Liberty  "  on  the  dome 
i.f  the  Capitol  at  Waahington.  His  mother  wi> 
a  sister  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  arid  a  dc&caidaDi 
of  Gen  Francis  Marion,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Revolution.  Although  most  of  his  life  wis 
passed  in  foreign  lands,  Francis  Marion  Craw- 
ford.could  nut,  if  be  would,  have  freed  himself 
from  the  influence  of  American  tradition. 

Crawford  made  liis  way  to  India  and  for  a 
time  edited  the  Indian  Herald  at  Alahab,id.  Ht 
soon  tired  of  journalism,  however,  and  retumed 
to  Italy.  After  recovering  his  health  by  out- 
door life  in  the  .Abruitzi,  he  worked  his  way  to 
America  on  a  tramp  steamer  and  continued  Ens 
study  of  Sanskrit  at  Harvard  University. 

At  twenty-eight  Crawford  was  in  .Vew  York, 
without  dciiniic  occupation  or  aims,  when  bis 
tL-liing  of  a  sliTy  thai  he  had  gathered  on  Ins 
travels  in  India  made  such  an  impression  on  hi* 
uncle,  l!ic  fanions  "Sam"  Ward,  that  he  w»s 
urged  by  that  excellent  judge  of  human  nature 
10  write  a  novel.  "Mr.  Isaacs"  was  the  result 
<if  .1  month's  work.  After  its  rejection  by  two 
of  tlic  New  York  magazines  the  manuscript  was 
M'nt  to  Ihe  bouse  of  Macmillan  in  I.ondDii  and 
accepted.  Before  he  had  learned  the  fate  of 
"Mr.    Isaacs."    Crawford    bad    written    another 

fol- 
three 
were  successful. — the  first  brillianily  so  in  Dig- 
land  as  well  as  America.  Crawford's  carter 
was  now  marked  out  for  him.     Ilcfnre  he  had 

ftassed  his  fortieth  year  eighteen  of  his  novels 
lad  hten  published  and,  at  llie  lime  of  hi>  death, 
after  iweniy-sevcn  years  of  writing,  there  was 
a  list  of  forty  titles  accredited  to  litiu  in  the  pub- 
lishers' catalogues.  Of  these  works  ir  is  stated 
that  2,ooaooo  copies  have  been  sold. 

In  addition  to  his  novels  Mr.  Crawford  wrote 
one  play.   "  Francesca  da    Rimini,"   which  was 

firoduccd  at  Paris  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  iijw: 
>ut  he  himself  regarded  historical  writing  as  his 
most  important  calling.  At  the  time  of  Ins  death 
he  was  engaijed  upon  a  "History  of  K<inie  in 
the  Middle  .\gcs,"  His  "Rulers  of  the  South." 
published  several  years  ago.  is  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  soulliern  Italy. 

The  distinctive  qualitj*  in  all  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's work  is  the  sympathetic  treatment  nf  the 
human  materials.  Few  Americans  have  known 
intimately  so  many  peoples.  None  has  yet  arisen 
who  hasbecn  able  tu  picture  so  effectively  other 
civilizations  than  our  own.  Kqually  at  home  in 
Knropc.  the  Orient,  and  the  United  Slates,  ^fr, 
Crawford  wrote  with  as  full  a  sympathy  and 
as  quick  a  comprehension  of  one  nationalily  as 
of  another.  It  was  a  marvelous  gift,  and  we 
must  only  regret  that  its  master  die]  not  live  Xo 
employ  it  with  even  greater  success  in  the  .serv- 
ice of  formal  history. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  var.«  Mr.  C'^wford 
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had  lived  most  of  the  time  at  Sorrento,  where 
he  had  a  villa  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
A  widow  and  four  children  survive  him. 

Mr.  Crawford's  chief  works  are :  "  Mr. 
Isaacs,"  1882;  "Dr.  Claudius,"  1883;  "A  Roman 
Singer,"  1884 ;  "  To  Leeward,"  1884 ;  "  An 
American  Politician,"  1884;  "Zoroaster,"  1885; 
"A  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish,"  1886;  "  Marzio's 
Crucifix,"  1887;  "Paul  Patoff,"  1887;  "  Sara- 
cinesca,"  1887;  "With  the  Immortals,"  1888; 
"  Grifenstein,"  1889:  "  Sant'  Ilario,"  1889;  "A 
Cigarette  Maker's  Romance,"  1890;  "  Khaled," 
1891 ;  ■'  The  Witch  of  Prague,"  1891 ;  "  The 
Three  Fates,"  1892;  "The  Children  of  the 
King,"  1892;  "Don  Orsino,"  1892;  "Marion 
Darche,"   1893;  "  Pietro  Ghisleri,"   1893;  "The 


Novel — What  It  Is,"  1893;  "  Katherine  Lauder- 
dale," 1894;  "Love  in  Idleness,"  1894;  "The 
Ralstons,"  1894;  "Constantinople,"  1895 ;  "  Casa 
Braccio,"  1895;  "Adam  Johnstones'  Son,"  1895; 
"Taquisara, '  1896;  "A  Rose  of  Yesterday," 
1897;  "Corleone,"  1897;  "Ave  Roma  Immor- 
talis,"  1898;  "Via  Crucis,"  1899;  "In  the  Palace 
of  the  King,"  1900;  "The  Rulers  of  the  South," 
1900;  "Maria,  a  Maid  of  Venice,"  1901 ;  "Ce- 
cilia, a  Story  of  Modern  Rome,"  1902;  "The 
Heart  of  Rome,"  1903 ;  "  Whosoever  Shall 
Offend,"  1904;  "Soprano,  a  Portrait,"  1905; 
"  Venetian  Gleanings,"  1Q05 ;  "  A  Lady  of 
Rome,"  1906;  "Arethusa,  1907;  "The  Little 
City  of  Hope,"  1907,  and  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini"  (play),  1902. 


SWINBURNE,    THE  LAST    OF    THE    VICTORIAN 

POETS. 


IN  all  English  literature  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  poet  who  attained  such  eminence 
as  Swinburne  in  the  technical  management 
of  verse.  The  aged  novelist,  George  Meredith, 
who  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  late  poet,  in  a 
tribute  at  the  funeral  characterized  Swinburne 
as  "  the  most  spontaneous  singer  of  all  Eng- 
land's children." 

With  the  death  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne there  passes  the  last  surviving  member  of 
the  group  of  great  Victorian  poets.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  poet  had  been 
living  in  retirement  with  his  artist  friend,  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton,  at  Putney.  Little  known  to 
the  public  and  making  but  few  contributions  to 
published  verse  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  Swinburne  nevertheless  was  not  a  recluse. 
He  was  interested  in  all  kinds  of  sports,  par- 
ticularly swimming,  in  which  he  excelled.  The 
entire  life  and  social  standing  of  the  man  were 
unhampered  by  the  necessity  to  work  or  do  any- 
thing for  which  he  had  no  taste.  Although  bom 
in  London  he  could  not  be  called  a  Londoner, 
since  his  father.  Charles  Henry  Swinburne,  an 
admiral  in  the  British  Navy,  and  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  were  both 
"  North  Countree  "  people.  Young  Swinburne's 
education  began  at  Eton  and  was  finished  at 
Oxford,  where,  at  Baliol.  he  became  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  literary  life  of  the  community 
as  a  companion  to  William  Morris.  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  A 
continental  tour,  nartly  in  the  company  of  Wal- 
ter Savage-Landor.  finished  his  educational 
period  and  brought  him  hack  a  classical  scholar. 

His  first  poetic  nroductions.  including  two 
plays  entitled  "  The  Queen  Mother  "  and  "  Rosa- 
mond," made  no  special  impression.  In  1864. 
however,  upon  the  publication  of  his  "  Atalanta 
in  Calydon,"  a  tragedv.  he  became  known  at  once 
as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank.  The  extraordinary 
command  of  language  evinced  in  this  produc- 
tion, the  mastery  of  versification,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  songs  and  choruses  made  Swinburne  rec- 
ognized as  a  really  great  master  of  English 
verse.  Of  this  poem  it  was  said  by  an  English 
critic,  summing  up  the  general  mature  comment 
on  all  of  Swinburne's  work: 


"  He  is  a  singer  and  has  made  poetry  almost 
as  sensuously  emotional  and  imaginative  as 
music.  .  ,  .  His  verse  enters  the  soul,  not 
by  the  avenue  of  the  eye,  but  by  the  avenue  of 
the  ear;  not  like  the  colored  song  of  Milton  or 
Shakespeare,  Keats,  or  Wordsworth,  but  like  the 
symphonies  and  sonnets,  the  operas  and  ora- 
torios of  the  great  musical  composers.  Other 
poetry  may  be  read  by  the  eye;  his  must  be  read 
by  the  ear." 


ALGERNON   CHARLES    SWINBURNE. 
(Born  April  5,  1837;  died  .4prll  10,  1909.) 
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The  charrn.  perfect  mechanism,  and  lyric 
sweetness  of  his  verse  may  be  seen  lo  the  full 
in  ihc  exquisite  poem,  "  A  Match,"  whicli  has 
been  cilled  one  of  the  doicn  perfect  poems  in 
the  language.    Four  stanzas  are  given  bckiw: 

"If  love  were  whal  the  rf»se  is, 
And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

0«r  lives  would  grow  logether 

In  sad  or  singine  weather. 

Blown  fields  or  flowerfiil  closes. 
Green  pleasure  or  gray  prief ; 

If  love  were  whal  the  rose  is. 
And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

'If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 
With  double  <tound  and  Mingle 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle. 
With  kisses  gl.id  as  birds  arc 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon; 
]f  I  were  wKil  the  words  .ire. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

'  If  you  were  life,  my  darling. 

And  I  your  love  were  death. 

We'd  shine  and  snow  together 

Fre  March  made  sweet  the  weather 

With  (I.'iffodi!  .ind  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful  breath; 

If  yon  were  life,  my  d.irliiig. 
And  I  your  love  were  death, 


"  H  you  were  thrall  to  soctow. 

And  I  were  page  tu  joy. 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seato:'' 
With  lovinK  looks  and  treaiKfiia 
And  tears  ol  nifiht  and  morrow 

And  laughs  of  tnaid  and  boy; 
If  yon  M'cre  thrall  to  sorrow. 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

The  other  notable  poetic  works  of  Swiobonx 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  even  the  brief- 
est sketch  arc:  "  Oiastelard."  a  play;  'Mar? 
Stuart";  "Songs  Bcftirc  Sunrise")  "  Eredi- 
thus."  a  drama  on  the  classical  model ;  "  Marine 
Faliero,"  a  dramatic  poem  of  mcd.ieval  VaiioE; 
"  TriMram  of  Lyonesse,"  a  long  narrative  pOOT; 
and  "  I.au5  Veneris," 

Swinltunic  was  buried  in  the  little  churchnri 
of  Bonchurch,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  Aprfl  15 
Other  poets  may  have  accomplished  greairr 
things  during  hjs  lifetime,  and  there  may  U 
some  tilings  to  be  censured  in  his  methods  and 
themes,  but,  says  the  literary  critic  of  ^'- 
Xeiv  York  Evening  fost,  "Algernon  Charlf 
Swinburne  cannot  be  deprivctl  of  the  honor 
of  being  the  greatest  master  of  musicsl  wunl* 
in  the  nineteenth  century."  Before  his  ad- 
vent, said  the  American  critic,  Kdintmd  Os'- 
ence  Stcdman.  "  no  one  realized  the  full  scope 
of  verse." 


BOOKS  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 


FOUR  books  of  mild  .adventure  have  recently 
come  from  the  press.  The  joy  of  the  out- 
of-doors  hrt-athes  from  the  pages  of  all  of 
them.  Scientific  results  are  only  incidental; 
practical  achievement  is  siibnrdin,iie.  The  au- 
thors of  these  books  have  written  first  of  all 
stories  of  adventure  in  .section'^  of  our  own 
country  where  nature  i-i  untamed  and,  if  un- 
couth, yet  allnring  and  lieallh-giving.  Mr. 
Slernberg"  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  Iwst-known 
of  the  investigators  of  fossil  life.  He  has  cnn- 
irihute<l  to  science  some  of  iis  I'lnesl  specimens 
from  Kansas.  Texas,  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Mills' 
in  his  "  business  hours  "  contUu-ts  Long's  Peak 
Inn,  in  Colorado,  and  in  his  "  idle  moments " 
lakes  "interstate  tramps."  He  is  United  Stales 
forest  agent  in  Colorado,  and  he  knows  his  ter- 
ritory thoroughly.  The  "Fish  Sturies'"  Mr. 
Holder  and  Prnfeswr  Jordan  give  us  ihcv  ch;ir- 
actcrizc  as  "  alleged  and  experienced,  with  a  Ut- 
ile history  natural  and  unnatural."  They  decline 
to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  aildueing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these,  for.  as  Professor 
Jordan  puts  it  in  his  prcf.icc.  "  a  fish  story  needs 
no  apology,  and  no  affidavit  or  string;  of  affi- 
davits can  add  anything  to  its  credibility."  The 
various  writers  who  contribute  to  the  Harper 
book  of  "Ad\*enturcs  in  ricld  and  Forest"' 
have  told  some  stirring  tales  of  out-of-door  ad- 
ventures in  facing  wild  bea.sts  .ind  of  hunting  in 

•Tbr    Utv  ot   a   Fowll    Uunter.     Br  CharlM  U- 

Stcrtibfrg.      noil-      2SS   pp..    111.      t\.lV*. 

•Willi  l.rfn  .III  thr  ItiK-klpK.  Bv  I--nw  A.  MIIU. 
iloiiKhlim  Mlinin  rnmpiiny.     :>tV.1  nit.,  ill      fl.Tfi. 

*  Kbh  Slorii-a.  Br  TrodTlck  Roltler  ind  David 
Hlnrr  JunlBD.     lIoB.     3U(I  pp.,  111.     «1.75. 


the  wilderness,  Their  field  has  been  not  only 
tlie  United  States,  but  South  America,  (he  Wesx 
Indies,  .\frica.  India,  and  other  iinianied  sec- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Knowlton's'  "Birds  of  ihc 
World "  is  the  third  issuc<l  of  the  American 
Nature  Sirries  which  is  being  brought  out  by 
Holt.  The  entire  scries  is,  we  arc  informnl 
divided  iiitr.1  six  categories,  eutitled,  respectively 
Natural  history.  clas.sification  of  nature,  func- 
lions  uf  iialurc.  working  with  nature,  diversions 
from  nature,  and  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Tlte 
volume  on  birds,  whldi  is  written  in  a  plain, 
simple,  popular  style,  contains  .sixteen  colore*! 
plates  and  236  illustrations.  Dr.  Knowlion.  uf 
the  United  Slates  N'.iiional  Museum,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  Ixxlies  throughout  the 
world,  including  the  American  Omit  hoi  ugi.stt' 
Union.  The  present  volume  includes  also  a 
chapter  on  the  anatomy  of  birds,  by  Frederic 
A.  Lucas,  airalor-in-chicf  of  the  Brooklyn  I«- 
^litute  of  .Arts  and  Scieiices,  and  the  whole  is 
edited  by  Robert  Ridgway.  curator  of  bJrd^  in 
Ihc  United  Stales  National  Museum.  The 
method  of  treatment  not  only  includes  scientific 
nccuraey  and  compreliensivcnci^s,  but  supplier 
that  infrirm.itioii  which  the  general  re,-ufcr  is 
likely  to  rctinirc  concerning  the  habits  and  dis- 
triliution  of,  il  may  be  said,  every  known  nicfln- 
hcr  of  the  bird  fatnily. 

*A<lTpntore-  In  Flpld  And  Forett.  By  Franli  H. 
Pprai-inan.  Ilumtit  Mnrttn.  V.  H.  Pulnif^r.  tVllllnm 
l>i'<riii)»|p.  ■ml  ollirnt.  iliirt>pr8.  ^13  pp.,  1)1.  fHi 
•■fiiiti. 

*  Birds  of  ih*  World.  By  Frmnk  H.  KatnrUtio, 
i-li.lJ.     Hull,     tin  VO;  ill.    «T. 
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Both  Mr.  Roberts'  and  Mr.  Thompson-Seton' 
have  a  remarkable  faculty  for  writing  fascinat- 
ing animal  biographies.  The  exactness  of  sci- 
ence and  the  sympathy  and  appeal  of  literary 
flavor  characterize  these  little  volumes,  which 
ought  to  be  of  special  interest  to  younger  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Roberts'  volume  is  one  story  embody- 
ing various  phases  in  the  life  of  that  wonderful 
little  animal,  the  beaver.  The  adventures  of 
"  The  Boy "  and  the  beaver  make  very  good 
reading.  Mr.  Thonipson-Seton's  story,  which  by 
the  way  is  seductively  illustrated  from  his  own 
drawings,  is  the  story  of  "  Domino  Reynard, 
of  Goldur  Town."  The  purpose  is,  he  tells  us, 
"  to  show  the  man- world  how  the  fox-world 
lives,"  and  above  all  "to  advertise  and  empha- 
size the  beautiful  monogamy  of  the  better-class 
fox." 

A  "complete  handbook  of  practical  and  profit- 
able poultry-keeping  for  the  great  army  of  be- 
ginners and  small  breeders,"  by  R.  B.  Sando.'  is 
illustrated  from  photographs,  most  of  them 
taken  by  the  author.  The  general  theme  is  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  Is  there  profit  in 
raising  poultry? 

A  copiously  illustrated  monograph  on  "  The 
Development  of  the  Chick,"  by  I'rank  R.  Lillie,* 
is  subtitled  "  An  Introduction  to  Embryology." 
While  exhaustive  and  painfully  erudite  in  de- 
tail, the  work  is  not  technical  in  expression  and 
is  easily  intelligible  to  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  to  the  student  of  embryology. 

Miss  Kate  V.  Saint  Maur,"  the  author  of  "A 
Self-Supporting  Home,"  has  written  a  sequel 
to  that  very  'sensible  and  practical  treatise,  en- 
titled "  The  Earth's  Bounty,"  In  the  present 
volume  are  embodied  the  results  of  a  rather  ex- 

'  The  Hoiisf  111  me  Water.  Bv  Charlrs  C.  I>.  Uoli- 
prtB.     L.  C.  I'ago  &  Cn.     ;t01   pp..  ill.     *I..l(i. 

'  The  Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox.  Bv  Krnest 
Thompson-Seton,     Century.     liOl*  pp..  III.     $].r<(). 

^  .\merlcan  Poultry  Culture,  Bv  It.  B.  Sando.  New 
York:  Outing  Compnnv.     2fr>  pp..  111.     $l.r>fl. 

•  The  Devetopmont  of  the  Cnlck.  By  Frank  R. 
Llllle.      Holt.      471'  pp..   III.     $4. 

*  The  Earth's  Bounty.  By  Kate  V.  Saint  Maur. 
Marmillan.     4."'.0  pp.,  til.     ?1.7ri. 


tensive  and  diversified  farming  experience. 
Readers  who  are  at  all  interested  in  practical 
agriculture  may  profit  from  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  volume,  and  we  arc 
sure  that  all  who  read  "  A  Self-Supporting 
Home"  will  be  interested  in  tracing  the  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  the  author. 

The  scientific  aspects  of  Luther  Burbank's' 
work  in  plant  culture  are  attractively  treated  by 
President  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Prof.  Vernon 
L.  Kellogg  in  an  illustrated  volume  wliich  comes 
to  us  from  a  San  l"rancisco  publishing  house. 
Mr.  Burbank's  fame  as  a  plant  "wizard"  has 
been  so  thorougiily  exploited  in  the  popular 
magazines  and  the  newspapers  that  it  is  a  real 
relief  to  find  his  work  tak(.ii  seriously  and  ana- 
lyzed in  a  scientific  spirit  by  men  who  thor- 
oughly appreciate  its  possibilities. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Ganong's'  "Lab- 
oratory Course  in  Plant  Physiology "  has  been 
expanded  into  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  botanical  work.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  author  that  the  book  may  be  used 
as  a  guide  to  self-education  by  ambitious  teach- 
ers or  students.  The  book  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  educational  work  and  is  certainly  an 
important  addition  to  the  equipment  of  any  col- 
lege course  in  botany. 

Superintendent  Meier's'  "  Plant  Study"  is  an- 
other valuable  aid  to  the  botanical  student,  espe- 
cially in  the  elementary  work. 

Mr.  Hdward  Step,'  the  author  of  a  number 
of  volumes  on  particular  plants  of  England,  has 
written  "  Wayside  and  Woodland  Ferns :  a 
Pocket  Guide  to  the  British  Ferns,  Horsetails, 
and   Club-Mosses." 

■'  Till'  Srlentlfk-  .\h|h'(Is  of  l.iither  Burbank's  Work. 
By  Hiivld  Starr  Jordan  and  Vernon  l.yman  Kellogg. 
San  Franclseo  :  .V.  M.  Bohertson.     115  pp.,  ill,    ll.Tri. 

'Plant  Phys](.li>gy,  By  William  F.  Ganong.  Holt. 
l.'ljr>  i)p..  ill.     *1.7r.. 

*  I'lant  Study  and  Plant  neecrlption.  By  W.  H.  D. 
Meier.     GInn  &  Co.     I'l  cents. 

-'  Wayside  and  Woodland  Kerna.  Bv  Edward  Step. 
Niw_  York ;    Frederick    Wame    &    Co.      i;(7    pp..    111. 
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The  Great  Lakes.  By  James  Oliver  Curwood. 
Putnams.    227  pp.,  ill.    $3.50. 

The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes.  By  Edward 
Channing  and  Marion  F.  Lansing.  Macmil- 
lan.    398  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 

Of  these  two  volumes  one  is  largely  historical, 
while  the  other  is  more  largely  concerned  with 
the  commerce  and  traffic  of  the  Lakes  at  the 
present  time.  Many  well-traveled  Americans 
have  never  made  the  tour  of  our  inland  seas 
from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  or  Chicago.  To  such 
we  commend  Mr.  Curwood's  entertaining  de- 
scription of  the  modern  passenger  traffic  of  the 
Lakes,  and  possibly  they  will  be  surprised  by  the 
statistics  that  he  gives  of  the  freight  tonnage. 

When  Railroads  Were  New.  By  Charles  Fred- 
erick Carter.    Holt.    324  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

This  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  development 
of  railroad  finance  or  railroad  exploitation,  but 


the  fascinating  story  of  the  struggles,  the  fan- 
tastic failures,  and  the  final  triumphs  of  the 
pioneer  railroad  builders.  The  author  tells  us 
that  he  attempts  to  follow  the  history  of  those 
railroads  "  which  best  typify  the  processes  of 
evolulion  imder  characteristic  circumstances  up 
to  the  point  where  the  story  ceases  to  be  roman- 
tic and  begins  to  be  commercial  and  common- 
place." There  is  an  introductory  note  by  Logan 
G.  McPhcrson,  lecturer  on  transportation  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

England  and  the  English,  from  an  American 
Point  of  View.  By  Price  CoUier.  Scribners. 
434  pp.    $1-50. 

One  of  the  most  thought-provoking,  stimulat- 
ing, and  keen  analyses  of  the  Enghsh  character 
we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Collier's  style  is  very 
graphic  and  suggestive.  His  comparisons  of 
English  and  American  life  and  temperament 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  interesting  and  profit- 
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able  to  American  readers.  The  sum  and  sub- 
Mnncc  of  it  all,  he  icHs  us,  is:  "The  wcrld  be- 
longs to  htm  whu  takes  it,  and  the  Etighslimnn 
lakes  it  with  a  confidence  and  nonchalance  that 
one  cannot  help  admiring.  ...  He  holds 
that  his  business  in  the  world  is  not  necessarily 
10  succeed,  but  to  contimic  to  fait,  if  ncxessary. 
in  good  spirits."  The  chapter  headings  clearly 
indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  tlic  book. 
They  arc :  "  First  Impressions,"  "'  Who  Are  the 
English?"  "The  Land  of  Compromise."  "Eng- 
lish Home  Life,"  "Are  the  F.nglish  Dull?" 
"  Sport."  •'  Ireland."  "  An  Enghsh  Country 
Town,"  and  "  Society." 

Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,  Vol.  V.  By 
Guglielmn  F'crrcro.    Putnams.    371  pp.    $2.50. 

Tliis  fifth  and  Ia«  volume  of  Sigiior  Fcrrero'i* 
monumental  work  considers  *"  The  Republic  of 
Augusln.'i,"  bringing  the  history  down  to  the 
year  A.  D.  14.  In  noticing  the  preceding  yol- 
Humefi  of  this  work  as  issued  in  Ihc  aulhoriited 
EEngii-^h  triuisl;itii>ii  by  Dr.  Cba>-tnr  (T,  "The 
Empire  ItuiUters";  lU  "Julius  Ciesar";  III.. 
"  Tbt'  Fall  of  An  Aristocracy  " ;  and  I V..  "  Rome 
and  F.gypt">  we  have  expressed  (he  pleasure 
and  appreciation  we  believe  the  historical  stu- 
dent cannot  fail  to  gain  from  Sigiior  Ferrcro's 
largeness  of  vision,  sound  scholarship,  sense  of 
proportion,  and  power  to  measure  life  that  has 
been  by  his  observation  of  life  that  is.  The 
present  volume,  like  all  the  others,  gives  us  con- 
I  ktderable  vivid  interpretation  of  documents  and 
tpresents  vignette  ptclurcs  of  Ruman  lite  and 
tome  of  die  greatest  personalities  of  Roman  his- 
tory. This  Italian  scholar  certainly  knows  how 
to  make  history  interesting.  Of  particular  tn- 
rteresi  and  historical  value,  we  tliink.  is  the  chap- 
_:r  entitled  "The  Great  Social  Laws  of  the 
Year  18  B.  C,"  The  translation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  volumes,  is  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Chay- 
lor.  head  master  of  Plymouth  College. 

Une  Campagne  dc  Vingl-et-L'n  An$  (1887-1008). 
By  Pierre  de  Coubertin.  Paris:  Librairie  dc 
KEducation  Physique.    ^20  pp. 

In  this  earnest,  strajghtftirward  description  of 
*•  A  Campaign  of  Twenty-one  Years,"  Baron 
Coubertin  tells  the  fitor>'  of  what  he  calls  the 
battle  for  physical  education,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well,  a  battle  in 
which  he  has  borne  such  a  distinguished  and 
efficient  part.  In  the  e.irly  chapters  there  is  a 
consideration  of  the  early  d.iy.'i  of  physical  train- 
ing in  England,  with  afTeclionate  tribute  paid  to 
Master  Thomas  .Arnold,  of  Rugby.  H.yon 
Coubertin.  however,  soon  p;isscs  lo  the  activities 
of  the  movement  on  his  native  soil,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding chapters  carries  the  story  through  the 
Olympic  contests  up  to  ihe  fourth  Olympic 
Games  held  in  London  last  yea.r.  The  volume  ia 
copiously  illustrated. 

Discottrses  and  Sermons.  Dv  Cardinal  Gibbuuf!. 
Baltimore :  John  Murphy  Company,  w  i 
pp.    $1. 

This  is  a  series  of  simple,  sincere,  and  ear- 
nest sermons  "  for  Sunday  and  Ihe  prtncifial 
'Hitivals  of   iho  year."     The  volume  contains 


matter  on  every  subject  upon  which  the  CuUk 
pastor  is  expected  to  speak  to  his  people. 

Life's  Dav:  Outposts  and  Danger  Sifpuls  ii 
Health.  By  William  Seaman  Bainbri^SiD 
.N>w  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Con^nj 
308  pp.    $i.J5- 

in  this  forcibly  but  smoothly  written  Btdt 
volume  Dr.  Bainbridge  has  given  us  a  rtA 
helpful  manual  of  health.  The  book  is  made  » 
of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Chatuauqic 
by  Dr.  Bainbridge  and  is  really  the  aiuwtn  t- 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  this  ph>'saat 
in  the  course  of  a  lon^  ana  successful  pradia 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  critical  prnV. 
01  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  while  ai  ix 
same  lime  the  atithor  does  not  advocate  any  W- 
or  "  movements  " 

America  at  College.  As  Seen  by  a  Scots  Grid- 
nate.  By  Robert  IC  Risk.  Gla^ow:  }<M 
Smith  &  Son.  314  pp.  9a  cents. 
These  abser\ations  of  various  American  cti 
leges  and  universities,  frankly  set  forth.  i> 
both  entertaining  ami  proiitable.  Mr.  Rt^  ^esn- 
10  have  Ix-i-n  powerfully  impressed  by  the  nij" 
rial  resources  of  some  of  our  universities.  !■«: 
lie  docs  not  pennit  himself  to  be  blinded  to  c?f 
tain  deficiencie.s.  This  canny  Scot  glories  i:' 
the  traditions  of  ScotUnd's  ancient  seats  "i" 
learning,  and  he  eridcnily  believes  that  Amrr- 
ica  has  some  things  yet  to  learn.  Thus  be  >* 
(juile  ready  to  admit  that  his  country  has  nodi- 
ing  at  all  like  Cornell. — "  a  useful  form  01 
words."  he  says,  "  which  conveys  Itearty  compli- 
ment, and  yet  leaves  room  for  mental  rewr- 
vations!  " 

The  Churches  and  the  Waye  Earner*.  By  C 
Berlrand  Thompson.  Scribncrs.  339  pp.  \i. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
spetinc  problem  of  the  gulf  existing  to-dii 
between  the  masses  of  the  laboring  people  and 
the  ehurches.  After  a  survey  of  the  extent  of 
this  alienation,  its  causes  and  re:iults,  this  writer 
offers  a  defniile  program  under  the  heading 
"  What  to  Do."  His  conclusion  is  tliat  the  old 
methods  and  ideas  of  Ihe  churches  Jiavc  failed 
and  must  be  clwngrd  to  conform  with  the  pre- 
dominant social  interests  of  Ihe  day.  In  short, 
the  churches  must  be  thoroughlv  socialised.  If 
this  means  that  many  of  the  old  dogmas  must 
be  sacrificed,  then  Mr,  Thompson  would  say. 
Let  them  go.  siiKie  the  prescrvatiim  of  religion 
it:ielf  is  at  stake. 

Accounts:  Their  Constniclion  and  InterprMa- 
lion.  By  William  Morse  CtJe.  Houghton 
Mifllin  Comp.Tny-  .145  pp.  %2. 
In  this  vnlamc.  which  is  intended  fur  business 
men  and  .indents  of  affairs  generally,  Mr,  Coir 
(assistant  professor  of  accounting  in  Harvard 
University  1  mainLiins  that  "the  average  busi- 
ress  man  does  not  know  what  things  cost  him."* 
Therefore,  he  says,  ibi-  need  of  a  book  of  this 
.<iort,  in  which  accounting  is  presented  a^  a  sci- 
enli'ic  analysts  and  a  recorrl  m(  business  trans- 
.-tctiiiis.  The  book  is  divided  into  iwn  general 
parts. — tirst.  the  principles  of  bookkeeping;  sec- 
uMiL  the  principles  or  accounting.  Tlierr  are 
appondiccs  and  a  copious  index. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Western  '^^^^  people  of  the  Northwest 
Prog-  are  unusually  intelligent,  and 
they  are  provided  with  their 
news  by  an  alert  local  press.  And  so  they 
did  not  fail  to  read  about  the  great  financial 
panic  of  the  autumn  of  1907,  and  have  been 
kept  posted  from  time  to  time  about  the 
country's  slow  and  painful  recovery  through 
the  period  of  depression  that  has  followed  the 
-violent  attack  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  But  most  of  these  Northwestern  people 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  read  about 
hard  times  is  a  thing  that  affected  others 
rather  than  niemselves.  The  general  course 
of  prosperity  has  not  been  much  checked  or' 
interrupted  in  the  West.  Crops  have  been 
good  and  have  brought  high  prices.  New- 
methods  of  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
land,  such  as  dry-farming  and  the  extension 
of  irrigation,  together  with  the  successful 
trial  of  fruit  and  other  special  crops,  have 
awakened  enthusiasm  and  given  opportunit> 
to  thousands  of  newcomers.  Cities  and  towns 
have  grown  not  only  in  population,  but  still 
more  in  the  appointments  of  civilization. 

Seattle  as     While    San    Francisco    has    been 
a  Western     making   efiforts   of    a    prodigious 

Focus.  '^         L     -ij        f  1 

sort  to  rebuild  after  the  great 
fire,  while  Los  Angeles  has  shown  an  unex- 
pected power  of  continuous  growth,  and 
while  Portland  holds  its  reputation  for  so- 
lidity and  conservative  progress,  Seattle,  as 
the  chief  port  on  the  extensive  waters  of 
Puget  Sound,  has  moved  forward  toward  a 
future  of  metropolitan  greatness,  with  a 
swiftness  and  upon  lines  of  permanence  and 
breadth,  that  have,  perhaps,  been  equaled 
only  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Seattle  is  now  thirty-five 
years  old  and  is  a  wealthy  and  handsome 
city  of  nearly  300,000  inhabitants.  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  had  about  the 


same  population  that  Seattle  now  has,  and 
was  also  thirty-five  years  old.  But  Seattle 
is  incomparably  finer  and  more  solidly  estab- 
lished than  was  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
fire.  There  is  room  for  several  great  cities 
on  our  Pacific  seaboard,  and  it  might  be  in- 
vidious to  prophesy  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance, fifty  years  hence,  of  San  Francisco^ 
Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles.  They  will  all  go 
fprward,  as  will  other  seaports  and  Western 
cities;  and  they  will  have  their  own  indi- 
vidual attractions  and  characteristics. 


^^^         Seattle    regards   its   rapid    recent 

Aiaaka-ruiiM  growth   as   due   in   considerable 

part  to  the  progress  that  Alaska 

has  made  since  the  discoverj''  of  gold  in  the 
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]|IU(|.  Old  [loi^'l   WsBliInglon- 

1P07.  Lust  111  old   Iliiti'l   WawtiliiKlou. 


It'll',  lljdraullc  unci  4IVKRI  shovpls  II  work. 
U>OS,  TliL>  ii<^w   Holc-l   WashlnglMi. 


CUTTtNC  DOWN    tllLL.S  TO  MAKE  ROOM    1-XiK  TUE  CKOWTII   OV  iil^ATTlX. 

iThn  nbure  group  of  vlewn  tells  the  story  of  tbr  rtMliovftl  of  Di'iiny  ITIII  nnil  lltr  ercL>tlnn  ut  mtidcrfl 
bullillnirs  Id  Its  pln».  Thp  ciil  rrom  th*"  foundalloD  of  ibc  bot«l  BtJindlnK  ■!  the  summit  ot  the  bill  in  lb» 
picinre  tukvii  In  inoc,  ii  Hie  rmtmliititm  of  tin-  n'-w  bolel  In  (h*  lutrk^nninil  of  vlfw  tjik.n  In  ring,  was 
linK  frrt.  'file  riio'litip  wurk  8C11I  uoder  way  In  Semtlft  u  MtipendouH,  and  tbe  proj«>ctB  cumplftod  at  ou 
wlilrh  work  Is  In  prognu  Involve  tlie  reiDoval  of  tooro  dlii  tbAo  my  other  modem  project  outside  of  ih* 
I*ansnia  Canal.) 


Klondilce.  The  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Alasku  are  as  important 
as  those  between  Chicago  and  Iowa;  and 
they  will  steadily  increase  with  the  develop- 
ment of  that  interesting  region.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  Rrcat  fair 
that  opens  as  this  magazine  appears,  on  June 
I,  is  called  the  Alaska- "^'ukon- Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. The  people  of  Seattle  have  show  n  re- 
markable pluck  and  enerp>-  in  the  creation 
of  this  exposition  on  comparatively  short  no- 
tice and  with  their  own  money.  Further-, 
more,  they  are  opening  the  fair  at  the  time 
ori^^inally  set  for  it,  and  June  \  finds  the  ex- 
hibition fully  ready  for  visitors,  which  all 
exposition  experts  will  acknowledge  as  a 
thing  unprecedented.     We  arc  glad  to  pre- 


sent in  this  number  of  the  Review  an  article 
on  the  expoitition  itself,  and  another  on  the 
city  of  Seattle.  The  article  on  the  exposi- 
tion .shows  by  text  and  picture  how  reraarlca- 
ble  and  original  an  undertaking  has  been 
achieved  by  the  enterprise  of  this  young 
Western  city,  and  it  will  stimulate  in  many 
minds  a  purp<ise  to  take  advantage  of  this 
year's  favorable  raiirimd  rates  for  a  trip  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  article  on  the  city  of 
Seattle  is  from  the  pen  of  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Richard  A.  Ballinger, 
than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to  write 
nf  the  city's  general  character  and  progress. 
Mr.  Ballingcr's  record  as  Mayor  uf  the  dty 
was  an  enviable  one,  and  he  has  long  been 
identified  in  a  leading  way  with  its  best  in- 


lA 


terests.  Thv.  city  itself  uill  be  jusdy  re- 
garded as  foremost  in  rhc  Rrniip  of  attrac- 
tions that  will  induce  visitors  to  g(»  West  In 
this  rxpnsirinn  year.  The  tllusiration  on  the 
opposite  pajic  shows  the  energy  witli  which  a 
site  for  tlie  biLsiiicss  center  of  Seattle  has  been 
prepared,  insi>ired  by  the  "  iailh  that  removes 
mountains." 


At  Seattle  and  all  .ilonn  the 
Western  co;tsts  of  our  ^reat  tuiin- 
try  the  people  see  tiiinys  in  :i 
large  way  and  are  full  of  Iiope  anil  cneri»y. 
W^hen  a  single  generation  has  witnes.sc<l  the 
creation  of  an  iniporlant  city,  witii  a  series 
oJ  trjinsconlinental  railroads  making  it  their 
objective,  and  the  ships  of  several  lines  of 
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steamers  entering  its  harbor,  men  are  likely 
to  be  optimisttc  and  to  make  plans  on  n  bold 
scale.  The  part  of  the  countrj-  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  has  many  distinct  and 
difficult  problems  to  deal  with,  but  its  pio- 
neering days  arc  past  and  its  future  is  full  of 
promise.  Its  labor  problem  has  been  one 
of  the  most  perplexing,  and  the  temptation 
TO  ach^c^•c  material  development  rapidly  b\ 
importation  of  Asiatic  labor  on  a  large  scale 
is  an  obvious  one  when  consideration  is  given 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  building  rail- 
roads and  irrigation  works,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  extensive  ranching,  mining,  and 
other  enterprises  requiring'  common  labor. 
But  in  spite  of  this  temptation  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  open  the  gales  to 
Oriental  labor,  our  Pacific  States  are  resolute 
in  their  determination  to  develop  as  white 
communities,  and  to  avoid  the  future  dis- 
asters that  would  follow  the  colonization  in 
large  numbers  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  work- 
men in  the  United  States. 

r*tff«r,*«rif  Mr.  Ballingcr,  as  Secretary  of 
«/■'*•  the  Interior,  is  at  the  aummis- 
'"^^'  trativc  center  of  affairs  which 
affect  the  Northwest  in  vital  ways.  He  un- 
derstands the  irrigation  polic)'  upon  which 
the  Government  has  entered,  and  can  guide 
it  with  firmness  and  wisdom.  It  is  only 
natural  that  so  remarkable  a  scheme  as  that 
carried  on  by  the  Reclamation  Service  should, 
tvlth  all  its  magnificent  possibilities,  also 
show  some  defects  or  mistakes  in  Its  work- 
ing out,  Mr.  Ballinger,  while  in  sympathy 
with  the  policy  as  a  whole,  is  so  familiar 
with  its  details  that  he  can  promptly  put  his 
finger  upon  threatened  abuses,  and  retard  a 
loo  sanguine  expansion.  There  are  many 
questions  having  to  do  with  the  land  laws 
and  their  administration  with  which  Mr. 
Ballinger  is  especially  familiar,  not  only  from 
his  long  residence  in  the  West,  but  also  from 
his  previous  ser\'ice  as  Conmiissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Oflicc  a!  Washington.  The 
policy  of  a  wise  conservation  and  use  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  countr>-,  which  «-as 
so  strongly  prrxlaimed  and  enforced  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Garfield,  is  maintained 
with  equal  firmness  by  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Hallincer.  Vast  regions  and  their  future  de- 
velopment are  vitally  concerned  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  policies,  and  we  shall  donbt- 
]ess  hear  much  about  them  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  right  in  its  eflrorts  to  pre\'ent  the  im- 
proper acquisition  of  lands,  forests,  and  min- 


eral resources  by  private  corporations.  The 
Western  Stales,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ulti- 
mately expect  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  administration  of  great  areas  lying  within 
their  boundaries,  as  against  the  permanent 
and  iinal  control  by  the  Federal  Gorcmmeni 
oi  these  reserved  stretches  of  the  national 
domain.  Forests,  water  powers,  mines,  graz- 
ing lands,  and  other  sources  of  natural  wraith 
^re  all  involved  in  questions  of  principle  and 
•of  practical  policy.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  already  finding  that  these  subjects 
in  new  phases  place  heavy  responsihililirs 
upon  his  shoulders;  and  it  is  evident  thnt  he 
may  have  the  opportunit>-  to  lead  the  Gov- 
ernment in  mure  than  one  matter  whidi  will 
afitect  unliorn  generations. 

iMfn^i-  ^^^  interest  of  the  far  North- 
'fl''^'"  western  States  In  the  tariff  di»- 
'  *'  cussion  pending  at  Washington 
illustrates  what  is  so  generally  true  at  pres- 
ent that  *'  the  tariff." — in  the  oft-quoicd 
phrase  of  General  Hancock, — "  is  a  local 
issue."  The  people  of  the  States  of  Wasli- 
ington  and  Oregon  are  as  much  Interested 
just  now  in  the  lumber  industry  as  were  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota twenty-five  years  ago.  The  chief  con- 
cern, it  would  seem,  of  this  northwestern 
corner  of  the  United  States,  as  respects  the 
tariff  bill,  Is  to  prevent  the  final  adoption  of 
that  item  of  the  Payne  measure  which  purs 
common  lumber  on  the  free  list.  The  forests 
of  the  Pacific  slope  are  magnificent  in  their 
densit)'  and  in  the  great  size  of  their  fir  treejL 
The  sawmills  at  work  In  those  forests  are, 
perhaps,  the  largest  in  tlie  world,  and  the 
industry  represents  so  much  wealth  that  the 
protest  against  the  abolition  of  the  Dingle)' 
tariff  on  lumber  Is  not  merely  formal,  hut 
quite  genuine  and  sincere.  Mr.  Piles,  the 
brilliant  new  Senator  fmm  Washington, 
who  is  also  a  Seattle  man  by  residence,  de- 
livered tlie  most  Imponant  speech  of  his  sen- 
atorial term  thus  far  on  May  3,  his  subject 
being  the  rightful  claims  of  American  lum- 
bermen to  the  retention  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
on  their  product. 


chief  demand  for  free  lum- 

comcs    from   those    Middle- 


utut  Frt9  ber 
"*•''  Western  S;aies  which  do  not  pro- 
duce a  commercial  supply  for  themselves  and 
which  desire  to  cheapen  lumber  for  the  con- 
sumer. At  first  there  was  a  general  belief 
th.ir  free  lumber  would  best  serve  the  cause 
of  our  American  forest  conservation.    As  the 
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HON.    RICHARD   A.    BALLINGER,   OF  SRATTLE. 
(Sccrtrary  of  the  Interior.) 


discussion  lias  proceeitetl,  iiuwc\'er,  the  advo- 
carps  of  improved  forestrj'  are  not  dcmandinK 
free  lumber.  It  Is  evident  that  IurK  prices 
for  lumber  would  naturally  stimulate  a 
movement  for  the  rrplanting  of  denuded 
areas  with  younE  trees.  If  is  also  reasona- 
ble to  argue  that  the  lumber  companies  them- 
selves can  better  afford  to  replant  their 
cleared  lands,  and  can  also  iitili/x  more  care- 


fully and  completely  tiic  irees  that  they  are 
fellinK,  if  market  conditions  give  value  to  all 
parts  of  a  tree  and  make  possible  the  sale  of 
lumber  from  certain  trees  wliich  would  be 
unmarketable  if  prices  were  considerably  re- 
duced. Forest  fires,  rather  than  the  axe  and 
the  sawmill,  are  the  chief  enemies  of  forest 
ci>nscrvation ;  and  if  only  the  forests  can  be 
preserved  that  are  needed  to  protect  the  wa- 
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tershcds  of  our  rivers  and  smaller  strcaiivs. — 
so  as  to  keep  the  valleys  from  being  disas- 
trously flooded  and  the  hillside  lields  from 
being  destroyed  by  erosion, — there  ne«d  be  no 
great  fear  of  a  failure  in  future  of  the  supply 
of  lumber  and  wood.  The  one  crying  need 
is  a  replanting  of  trees  before  the  thin  de- 
posits of  soil  on  rocky  mountain  sides  arc  so 
completely  washed  away  (as  now  in  China) 
that  replanting  becomes  impossible.  Where 
the  soil  remains,  new  merchantable  forests 
can  be  produced  in  thirty  or  fort)'  years.  It 
is  much  more  important,  therefore,  to  the 
future  of  our  forests  that  certain  timbered 
areas  should  be  added  to  the  existing  State 
and  national  forest  prcscr\-cs,  and  that  land 
taxes  should  be  so  modified  as  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  small  trees  on  cut-over  tracts, 
than  that  the  tariff  should  be  changed.  This 
lumber  question  is  one  that  Washington  and 
Oregon  care  most  about,  as  they  make  note 
of  the  tariff  debate  at  Washington. 


WA«.f««rf  '^e  agricultural  Northwest  is, 
•Traaait     of  coursc,  interested  In  the  scbed- 

MiiiinT.  y]^  relating  to  cereals.  Now 
that  the  spring  wheat  crop  of  the  Canadiaji 
Northwest  is  increasing  so  fast,  the  farmers 
■jI  Washington,  Oregon,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota  have  no  intention  of 
-ccing  the  import  tax  on  wheat  removed. 
I'hc  only  serious  question  relates  to  the  so- 
called  *'  drawback."  Hcretdfore.  and  for 
many  years  past,  there  has  existed  a  system 
of  so-called  "  milling  in  transit."  This 
means  that  the  great  mills  at  Minneapolis, 
Duiuth,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Northwest 
h;ive  bought  Canadian  wheat  and  exported 
the  resulting  flour  to  Europe,  obtaining  from 
the  Government  a  so-called  "  drawback," 
\shich  is  virtually  equivalent  to  the  import 
duty  on  wheal.  A  c.irtoon  which  wc  repro- 
duce herewith  from  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
makes  the  point  that  if  this  drawback  ar- 
rangement is  not  maintained,  the  mills  will 
"  go  to  the  wheat."  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  obvious  advantages  in  having 
the  breadstuffs  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan  reach  Kurope  by  way  of  our 
seaports.  This  system  gives  business  to  our 
railroads  and  also  enhances  the  prosperity  of 
our  mills.  And  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
luills  there  arc  many  other  industries  de- 
pendent, in  a  participating  sense.  It  is  to  the 
direct  advantage  of  the  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota wheat  raisers  to  have  the  Canadian 
grain  milled  in  the  United  States;  for  -what- 
ever adds  to  the  prosperity  of  Duiuth,  Min- 
neapolis, and  other  American  milling  points 
increases  the  home  market  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  products,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  every 
acre  of  farm  larvd.  *  Since  the  surplus  Cana- 
dian wheat  will  in  any  case  go  to  the  Eu- 
ropean market,  it  ou^r  to  get  there  by  way 
of  our  mills  and  our  railroads  if  legislation 
can  induce  it  to  move  in  this  direction. 

^^  ^^  The  question  of  the  tax  on  barley 
a  T^nS  is  another  that  the  Northwestern 
''*•"'  farmers  have  been  discussing. 
Through  Mr.  Tawncy's  efforts  a  consider- 
able tax  on  Canadian  barley  was  retained  in 
the  House  bill  as  it  w.-w  sent  to  the  Senate. 
Since  the  barley  lax  is  paid  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  brewers,  and  thus  enters  into 
the  cost  of  making  beer,  the  American  farm- 
ers feel  themselves  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
a  discriminating  rate  that  in  many  localities 
serves  undoubtedly  to  put  a  good  deal  of 
money  into  their  pockets. 
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Oft  THE  MILLS  WILL  <iO  ro  the  WHEAT. 


it'm  up  to  conukess  to  bay  which. 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


Bttt  Sugar   '^'^*  influence  of  the  beet  sugar 

.  and  the 
Tariff. 


interests  of  the  West,  and  of  the 
fanning  interests  that  have  found 
a  valuable  new  crop  in  the  sugar  beet,  have 
availed  to  make  sure  that  there  will  be  a 
sufficiently  high  duty  upon  sugar.  Although 
the  output  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  is  in- 
creasing year  by  year  quite  notably,  it  re- 
mains true  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  cane  sugar 
brought  from  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
where.   Our  special  tariff  arrangements  with 


Cuba  give  the  sugar  producers  of  that  island 
a  moderate  reduction  from  the  full  Dingley 
rate,  but  Cuban  sugar  still  pays  a  large  tax. 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  send  their  sugar  free, 
and  it  is  now  practically  agreed  upon  all 
hands  that  the  Philippines  will  be  allowed  to 
send  sugar  here  without  paying  duty  up  to 
a  maximum  of  300,000  tons  a  year.  The 
American  people  pay  a  very  high  tax  upon 
the  sugar  they  consume,  and,  in  consideration 
of  this,  the  Louisiana  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress are  always  gratefully  willing  to  support 
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Rtpuhlitraii  protection isr  tariffs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  Gulf  States  can  never  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  in  the  raising  of  cane 
sugar  with  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  in 
general.  Nor  would  it  seem  to  be  worth 
while  to  tax  the  American  people  heavily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  infant  industry  of  beet- 
sugar  making  but  far  the  fact  that  the  beet 
crop  can  be  profitably  developed  in  a  scheme 
of  fanning  which  includes  a  variety  of  other 
plant  and  animal  products.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer  alone,  the  profitable 
thin^  would  be  to  annex  Cuba  to  the  free- 
trade  zone  of  the  United  States,  and  develop 
the  Cuban  suj;ar  crop  with  the  best  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  methods.  Heretofore 
the  duty  on  sut;:ir  has  been  jvistlticd,  not  mere- 
ly because  of  the  protection  it  aitords  to  the 
(.luM  State  cane-growers  and  the  more  re- 
cent beet-growers  of  the  West,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  because  of  the  large  and  certain  rev- 
enue it  produced  for  the  national  treasury. 
In  view  of  the  revenue  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  income  frnm  foreign  sugar  js  ver>' 
desirable,  even  though  the  tax  is  one  that  is 
paid  by  every  family  in  the  country  and  falls 
almost  as  heavily  upon  the  poor  family  as 
upon  the  rich. 

"fM*i/jr»"'"    fairness   to   the   experienced 
onrf  tiM      legislators     at     Washington,     it 
'*"•"""•     shniild   be   said    that   their   reluc- 
tance to  disturb  a  tariff  situation  once  estab- 
lished is  due  in  large  parr  to  their  apprecia- 
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tiun  of  the  fact  that  even  the  smallest  chan^ 
of  a  single  schedule  is  seldom  a  simple  mat- 
ter, but  involves  as  a  rule  a  great  many  inter- 
ests, and  has  bearings  that  are  often  most 
novel  and  unexpected.  Our  present  revenue 
producing  system  is  not  consistent,  but  it  i* 
workable,  because  a  thousand  kiiidsi  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  have  become  adjusted  to  ir-- 
exactions.  It  would  be  folly  to  forget  that 
the  principal  object  of  revenue  laws,  incluij 
ing  the  tariff  system,  is  to  provide  mean> 
wherewith  to  pay  the  Government's  bills. 
From  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  some  of  the 
Items  on  the  free  list  arc  very  tempting  i - 
those  who  have  to  make  the  budget  balance 
]""or  example,  the  l*a\nc  bill,  while  leaving 
the  tax  on  sugar,  also  placed  a  moderate  ta\ 
on  tea,  and  by  the  de\'ice  of  a  countervailing 
clause  practically  levied  a  considerable  tax 
upon  Brazilian  coffee.  1'here  arose  such  :: 
clamor  against  "  taxing  the  breakfast  table  ' 
that  these  features  of  the  original  Payne  bill 
were  abandoned.  It  doe$  not  follow,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  clamor  was  a  wise  one,  or  thai 
Mr.  Payne  was  wrong.  In  our  opinion  a 
moderate  tax  on  tea  and  coffee  would  not  be 
oppressive,  has  not  been  a  burden  when  Int- 
posed  in  times  past,  is  easily  collected,  and 
is  probably  not  wholly  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  would  be  a  great  nusiake  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  fixed  conclusion  that  a  wisic  tarifi 
reform  means  the  addition  of  various  article:< 
to  the  "  free  list,"  or  that  the  phrase  "  fre« 
raw  materials  "  is  of  necessity  a  statement  of 
a  principle  that  everybody  ought  to  accept. 
A  ver>-  good  argument,  indeed,  might  be 
made  in  favor  nf  collecting  some  tax,  how- 
ever small,  upon  every  article  of  Import  that 
passes  through  the  custom-houses.  The  Gov- 
ernment goes  to  great  evpense  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  harbors  and  In  various  other  ways 
for  the  encouragement  ami  protection  of 
commerce,  and  a  small  tax  might  with  i>n>- 
prieiy  he  paid  upon  everj'thing  imported. 

j^^  We  arc  not  here  advocating  the 
fitthmoM  ubol  ition  of  the  free  1  ist,  but 
merely  calling  attention  to  the 
iiict  that  free  lists  are  no  necessarj  part  of  a 
system  thai  provides  custom-houses  and  pur- 
ports ttt  raise  half  the  (iovernuient's  income 
hy  taxes  upon  commodities  entering  our  ports 
from  other  lands.  Thus  the  argiunents 
brought  forward  by  the  newspaper  men  in 
favor  of  putting  wood  pulp  on  the  free  Wax 
were  not  directed  against  the  idea  of  a  mod- 
erate  revenue  tariff  upon  such  materials,  hut 
had   to  do  with  a  situation   that    high   pro- 
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tective  duties  had  brought  about.  The  high 
tariffs  an  paper  and  wood  pulp  had  resulted 
in  the  stifling  of  competition  here  at  home, 
iind  the  charging  of  monopoly  prices  to  con- 
sumers. If  there  had  been  a  low  revenue  ta\ 
on  white  paper  and  wood  pulp,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  demand  on  anybody's  part 
to  place  these  articles  on  the  free  list.  In 
like  manner,  if  anthracite  coal  had  not  been 
oppressively  monopolized  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  would  not  have  arisen  in  Boston 
an  effective  demand  for  putting  coal  on  the 
free  h'st.  It  is  hard  to  sec  any  sound  argu- 
ment at  the  present  time  for  depriving  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  of  the  income 
it  sliould  get  from  a  moderate  tax  on  the 
importation  of  iron  ore.  The  abolition  of  a 
duty  on  iron  ore  would  doubtless  put  money 
in  the  pockets  of  those  u  ho  have  speculatively 
obtained  control  of  Cuban  and  other  outside 
ore  deposits,  but  It  would  not  cheapen  bj'  any 
appreciable  sum  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel 
products  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  being  the  case,  Uncle  Sam  ought  to 
keep  his  revenue. 
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A  very  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  tendency  to  throw  away  a 
profitable  source  of  public  rev- 
enue without  benefitting  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer was  brought  to  light  last  month  by 
Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech 
analyzing  the  recent  hisiorj-  of  the  interna! 
revenue  taxes  on  tobacco  and  their  relation 
to  the  so<aUed  tobacco  trust.  The  taxes  on 
tobacco  were  increased  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  Some  time  after  the  end  of  the 
war  they  were  considerably  reduced.  The 
law  provided  that  packages  of  tobacco  should 
be  of  certain  specified  weights,  the  number  of 
ounces  to  be  printed  on  each  package.  When 
the  tax  was  increased  the  law  allowed  the 
manufacturers  to  make  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  weight  of  the  package;  and, 
since  they  continued  to  sell  the  short-weight 
package  at  the  former  fixed  price,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  extra  tax  was  passed  directly 
on  to  the  consumer.  When,  however,  the 
extra  tax  was  remitted,  the  manufacturers 
continued  to  sell  the  short-weight  package 
by  express  authority  of  law.  Thus  the  con- 
sumer continued  to  pay  the  war  tax,  but  the 
manufacturer, — that  is  to  say,  the  tobacco 
trust, — kept  the  money,  instead  of  passing  it 
on  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  Government  had  not  reduced  the  tobacco 
tax,  the  Treasury  would  have  received  scores 
of  millions  of  dollars  whidi  It  has  lost,  and 
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the  people  of  the  country  would  not  have 
paid  one  penny  more  for  their  tobacco,  or 
for  the  taxes  on  their  tobacco,  than  they  have 
actually  been  paying.  Siicli  are  the  asser- 
tions made  in  Mr.  Bcvertdge's  speech  as  set 
forth  with  ample  statistics. 

eaMFofming  ^'^^'  Bcvcridgc  was  cndeavuring 

a/Prm»tnt    to  show  that  thc  Government  had 

Swdrei:      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  seeking  for  new  and 

perhaps  unconsritutional  sources  of  income 
till  it  had  made  a  fair  and  reasonable  at- 
tempt to  get  the  best  results  out  of  sources 
already  at  its  disposal.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  reduc* 
tion  of  tobacco  and  beer  taxes  aiter  the  Span- 
ish war  we  protested  vigorously  against  the 
abandonment  of  an  income  so  properly  de- 
rived and  so  easily  collected,  and  one  which 
the  Government  was  sure  to  need  in  the 
near  future.    Almost  every  modern  govern- 
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ment  has  fuund  tubaccu  ji  valuable  object  ot 
taxaticHi,  and  no  utiier  (^uvernment  but  out's 
would  have  remitted  a  tabasco  ta.\  which 
was  well  established  and  was  not  burdcnfnK 
the  consumers.  In  like  mannei,  the  tcmis- 
sion  oi  the  extra  tax  on  beer  seems  tc»  ha^-e 
been  merely  a  gift  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  to  the  brewers.  iN'o  one  will  pretend 
thai  it  cheapened  the  retail  price  of  the  article 
in  question.  Senator  Beveridge  further 
points  out  (he  fact  thai  high-priced  cigars, 
which  ought  to  be  a  source  of  large  revenue, 
pay  no  more  taxe-s  than  the  cheap  cigars  that 
arc  sold  to  laborers.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
the  existing  internal  re\'cnue  system  and  cus- 
tom-house system  afford  ample  means  for 
Kiving  the  Government  its  necessary  revenue 
without  any  resort  to  new  kinds  of  taxation. 

^^  Probably  the  least  objectionable 
i»k»r/tam»     kind  of  new  tax  would  Iht  that 

*"■  which  was  brought  forward  in 
the  Payne  bill,  namely,  a  progressive  tax 
upon  inheritances.  To  say  that  the  States 
are  already  taxing  inheritances  dties  nut  cof>- 
demn  the  proposal  to  add  a  federal  tax.  The 
argument  lies  quite  the  other  way.  The  im- 
position of  a  national  tax  on  inheritances 
would  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  State 
systems  into  harmony  with  that  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government,  and,  thfrcforc,  int(»  har- 
mony with  one  anotlici,  all  of  which  would 
be  desirable.  Furthermore,  if  the  States  arc 
on  their  own  account  ascertaining  the  facts 
as  to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  a  less  difficult 
and  a  less  offensive  task  in  making  its  mod- 
erate addiliviial  levy. 

^^^        From     the     revenue    producing 
thm  Tariff     Standpoint,  the  trouble  with  the 

its  easy  possibilities  us  a  fiscal  instrument. 
Its  high  protective  duties  arc  so  nearly  prohib- 
itive xs  to  starve  the  Treasury,  and  it.s  free 
list  is  quixotic  in  the  v.istness  of  its  gtner- 
osity.  Thus  we  allow  hundreds  of  million-^ 
of  imports  to  pass  through  the  tollgate  with- 
out paying  a  penny  for  the  privilege,  while 
for  other  hundreds  of  millions  we  make  the 
tolls  so  high  that  they  cannot  afford  to  come 
in.  It  is  not  quite  coniplimentar>  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  pe*iple  to  assert. 
as  was  so  often  done  last  nHinth,  that  when 
the  Republicans  promised  before  election  to 
revise  the  tariff,  they  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  would  revise  it  downward. 
It  was  understood  by  everyone  that  rhe  in- 


tention was  to  reduce  considerably  the  aver- 
age rates  on  textiles,  metallic  manufacture*, 
:md  highlj'  protected  goods  in  j»cncral.  TTic 
tariff  could  be  made  to  permit  a  considerablr 
groHth  of  foreign  trade,  with  corrcspondin;; 
increase  of  revenue,  and  without  impairment 
<if  its  protectionist  character. 


the  Jiftame 
Tar. 


As  for  an  income  tax,  which  was 
proposed  again  in  a  new  form 
last  month,  it  is  not  needed  trom 
the  revenue  standpoint,  and  it  was  no  pan 
of  the  program  of  the  Republican  party  fui 
the  present  session.  Even  the  assertion  thjt 
theoretically  an  income  tax  Is  the  fairest  kiful 
of  a  levy  that  can  be  made  does  not  srami 
as  a  self-evident  proposition.  All  rhe  attend 
ant  circumstances  would  have  to  be  taken  Intu 
account.  Conditions  In  the  United  States  a rr 
very  different  from  those  in  Prussia,  where 
the  Income  tax  works  more  successfully,  per- 
haps, than  anywhere  else.  The  illddle- 
VVestern  Senators  who  have  joined  Senator 
Hailej*,  of  Texas,  and  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats In  demanding  the  immediate  passage  of 
an  Income  tax,  with  an  exemption  line  fixed 
at  $5000,  must  know  \'ery  well  that  this 
exempted  income  will  go  fully  twice  as  far 
in  the  purchase  of  comforts  and  conveniences 
for  a  family  in  Nebraska  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  New  York,  and  many  other 
places.  If  it  is  desired  to  re.ich  the  wealth 
of  corporations,  why  not  provide  tor  federal 
incorporation  or  federal  license  of  the  large 
interstate  commerce  companies,  and  then  levy 
upon  them  a  corporation  tax  analogous  to 
that  which  the  State  of  New  \'ork  and  vari- 
ous other  States  levy  upon  business  corptira- 
ti<ms?    'Hie  inquisitorial  personal  income  ta\ 
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has  never  yet  appealed  strongly  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  exemption  of  incomes  under 
$5000  would  scarcely  seem  a  sound  principle 
unless  the  taxation  of  the  larger  incomes 
should  be  levied  at  progressive  rates.  Noth- 
ing, in  short,  would  seem  more  obvious  than 
the  unreadiness  of  the  nation  to  have  another 
income  tax  thrust  upon  it.  as  one  of  the  acci- 
dents of  tariff  revision,  in  the  face  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution of  the  countiy  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts. 


Critfcftm 


It  is  b>'  no  means  the  object  of 
these  remarks  to  criticise  the  so- 
called  "  insurgents  "  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  having  opinions  of  their  own  upon  the 
problems  of  tarifl  and  taxation.  Senator 
Dollivcr's  great  spcccli  attacking  tlie  wool 
schedule  and,  In  general,  exposing  tlie  absurd 
methods  by  whicli  many  of  the  tariff  rates 
arc  fixed,  was  a  useful  speech  and  one  that 
the  Republican  party  should  take  to  heart. 
Mr.  Uollivet  began  to  make  high  protective 
speeches  some  thirty  years  ago.  He  has  be- 
come more  critical  and  analytical  with  the 
(light  of  years.  VV'e  are  making  the  present 
tariff  by  the  old  method,  which  he  now  ;w- 
sails,  and  we  shall  not  get  anything  but  an 
old-fashioned  result.  But  an  exposure  of 
the  absurdity  of  this  old  method  may  help  us 
to  adopt  a  new  and  a  better  one,  as  other  com- 
mercial nations  have  done,  and  it  is  in  this 
that  the  chief  value  of  arracks  like  Mr.  Dol- 
liver's  must  be  found.  With  the  Payne  Tar- 
iff bill  as  a  basis,  it  should  be  possible  to  se- 
cure a  good  many  improvements  in  matters 
of  detail.  Beyond  rhat,  nothing  can  be  done, 
and  the  country  would  be  glad  to  have  Con- 
gress adjourn,  after  having  provided   for 
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goiag   revision   oi    the   tariff   in   about   thr 
year  1917. 

WMki  Mm   Whereas  it  was  the  accepted  opin- 

/ion  in  April  that  the  tariff  woiihl 
'■■'*■  be  finished  and  Congress  ad- 
journed by  June  1,  the  prophets  a  month  later 
had  shiited  the  date  to  the  first  week  in 
August.  The  Senate  was  not  prottedinc 
rapidly  with  its  consideration  of  the  Aldrich 
bill  last  month,  and  the  desire  to  debate  par- 
ticular points  was  constantly  growing  for 
the  simple  reason  that  nu^t  of  the  Senators 
for  the  first  time  were  beginning  "to  collect 
information  enough  to  feel  ready  for  a  share 
in  the  great  talk.  Mr.  Aldrich  must  have 
coveted  Mr.  Cannon's  rules  under  which  de- 
bate can  be  limited  and  firtal  vote*  promptly 
reached.  Whatever  may  happen,  the  Demo- 
crats are  so  involved  in  the  log-rolling  that 
it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  demand  a  re- 
turn to  power  as  a  protest -against  tlic  high 
protectionism  of  what  will  probably  be  called 
the  Payne- Aid  rich  tariff. 
r 

oiadpiimt  President  Taft  sent  to  Congress 
/w  on  May  10  a  special  message  on 
"*'"■  Porto  Rico,  calling  attention  in 
calm,  judicial,  and  statesmanlike  language  to 
the  necessity  for  immediate  legislation  to 
amend  the  organic  act  of  Porto  Rico  so  as  to 
provide  that  in  the  event  of  the  legislature 
failing  to  make  the  necessary  ^ipropriations 
those  of  the  preceding  year  should  Itc  contin- 
ued.    The  President's  message  came  as  the 
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official  reply  of  the  Aroencan  Govcrmwciit 
ihe  agitation,  recounted  in  these  pagcv 
month,  which  has  been  current  in  Porto 
for  some  time,  arising  t'roni  u  disagrcniieflli 
lierween  the  House  of  Delegates  and  ibe 
Executive  Council,  which  acts  as  a  Senait. 
I'lie  delegates  have  repeatedly  refused  to  pt(* 
appropriation  bills  unless  certain  nteasurcv  Qt 
their  own  were  enacted  into  law.  Piew 
dent  Taft  believes  that  the  power  to  Sold  uf 
appropriations  should  be  taken  away  from  iht 
House  of  Delegates.  The  willingneN%  .»! 
these  representatives  of  the  people,  say*  Tin 
I*resident,  "  to  sub\-ert  the  Cjovcrnmeiir 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  certain  lej.i 
tion  "  indicates  a  spirit  "  which  has  bctr 
growing  from  year  to  year  in  Porto  Rito. 
which  shows  that  too  great  power  has  bcm 
vested  in  the  House  of  Delr^tes."  'Vhe 
President  points  out  the  fact  that  since  thr 
end  of  Spanish  rule  the  island  has  pn>sperrd 
greatly,  and  yet  "  in  tlie  desire  of  certain  n: 
their  leaders  for  political  power  Porto  Ricim 
have  forgotten  the  gencrosit>'  of  the  Unitfi 
States  in  its  dealings  witli  tJicm."  The  pm- 
cnt  de%clopment  "  is  only  an  indication  thai 
we  have  gone  somnvhat  too  fast  in  the 
tension  of  political  power  to  them  for  theii 
own  good."  A  bill  providing  for  the  rcctwi- 
mended  legislation  has  been  intrnd\iced  21 
reported  favorably  in  the  House  of  Rrp 
senlativcs  at  Washington.  It  would  seei 
that  in  this  Porto  Kico  situation  and  its  nut 
come  there  can  be  read  a  caution  to  the  Fiii 
pinos,  whost:  legislative  assembly  is  of  sucb' 
recent  establishment. 


^ 


heir^ 
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II  t&e  matter.  WUllAin?     Ix  li«  rbokla'?' 
Bit  alT  iDon>'a  h«  <aii  rhnw  " 
Prom  Uie  Awn  (BiltliDon). 


Mr.  Taft't  PfW'dent  Taft  visited  Virginia 
SaffiH^tan^  and  North  Carolina  un  the  igih 
""''"■  and  20th  of  May,  in  order  to 
spe.ik  at  the  dedication  of  a  Pennsylvania  sol 
diers'  niunument  at  Petersburg  nn  one  dal 
and  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mfcklenhutg 
declaration  of  independence  on  the  day  thai 
followed.  His  remarks  were  exceedingly 
felicttous,  and  he  was  welcomed  by  ailmiring 
audiences.  Mr.  Taft  is  so  entirely  free  from 
sectional  or  party  prejudice  that  he  speaks 
eveiywhere  with  an  easy  and  captivating  sin- 
cerir>'.  It  is  possible  that  after  Congn-ss  ad- 
journs he  may  visit  the  far  .Northwest  and 
rake  a  trip  to  Alaska.  Without  undue  haste, 
he  has  been  completing  his  list  of  appoint- 
ments. In  the  tiaiter  of  the  North  Carolina 
judgeship,  an  excellent  solution  was  found  in 
the  selection  of  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Robert  Watch- 
orn  has  not  been  reappointed  to  the  office  of 
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Commissioner  of  Immigrarion  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,,  but  the  place  has  been  filled  by 
another  man  whose  selection,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Watchorn,  has  been  strictly  on  the  ^ound 
of  merit  and  qualification.  Mr.  William 
Williams,  the  new  commissioner,  is  a  New 
York,  lawyer  who  filled  the  same  position  for 
a  short  time  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's administration,  and  whose  fitness  for 
the  place  is  generally  recognized.  We  men- 
tion elsewhere  the  selection  of  Mr.  Straus  for 
the  ambassadorship  at  Constanrinoplc,  a  posi- 
tion of  great  importance  in  view  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Mr.  Taft  is  following  the  tarif?  discussion 
with  close  attention,  and  believes  he  will  havi? 
submitted  to  him  for  his  signature  a  tariff 
bill  that  will  reasonably  meet  the  promises 
made  in  the  campaign,  and  ^viU  spr\'e  the 
needs  of  the  counirj-  in  a  practical  way. 


■ 
1 


Otpartmtnl 
Work  at 


The    work    of    the 

progresses    steadily 


departments 
under  firm 
hands.  Mr.  Nagel  has  been  reso- 
lute in  his  contention  that  all  the  bureaas  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
should  come  fully  under  the  authoritj'  of  the 
man  who  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
their  results.  The  chief  point  in  dispute  lay 
in  the  rehitive  authorit>'  and  discretion  of 
the  Director  of  the  Census.  .Mr.  Mac- 
Veagh's  work  in  the  Treasury  Department  is 
that  of  a  business  man  accustomed  to  system, 
who  turas  over  the  working  details  to  his 
chief  subordinates.  Mr.  Wickersliam,  at  the 
heail  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  im- 
proved several  recent  occisions  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  laws  against  monopolies  and 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  will  be 
enforced  without  relaxation.  It  \s  hoped  by 
the  department  that  the  decision  in  the  main 
case  conducted  by  Mr.  Kellogg  against  the 
Staiiard  Oil  Company  may  be  rendered  by 
the  Circuit  Court  in  time  to  have  the  ques- 
tions involved  carried  tu  the  Supreme  Court 
for  consideration  by  that  tribunal  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Tobacco  Trust  cases,  which, 
it  is  understood,  the  court  will  take  up  in 
October.  These  cases  involve  principles  not 
yet  finally  passed  upfjn,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  law  finally  interpreted  before  pro- 
posals for  changes  in  the  statute  are  put  in 
final  and  mature  form.  Mr.  Dickinson,  the 
S^cretarj'  of  War,  returning  from  his  trip  to 
Panama,  finds  the  bureau  chiefs  in  lively  re- 
bellion against  the  .X'^sumptions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  and  he.  like  Secretary  Meyer,  of 
the  Navy   Department,  must  give  a  good 


HON.    WILLIAM    WILLIAMS. 
(Tbc  nrw  ComtDlssl'incr  of  ImiulKrailiiti  at  Nvw  Tork.) 

deal  of  attention  to  these  problems  of  depart- 
mental and  administrative  organization. 

paace  P«3ce  Conferences,  war  alarmSi 
Caafermtxa  and  flying-machines  %vere  in  the 
""''^"'■^"""'■air  last  month,  figuratively  and 
literally.  At  Chicago  on  May  ,i  was  held 
the  first  session  of  the  second  National  Peace 
Congress.  A  number  of  speakers  of  inter- 
national reputation  made  addresses  setting 
forth  the  progress  toward  perpetual  interna- 
tional peace  and  amity.  Noteworthy  among 
these  addresses  were  those  of  Dr.  Jacob  G. 
Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University; 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Richard  A.  Bal- 
linger;  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  solicitor  oi* 
the  State  Department ;  the  German  Ambas- 
sador. Count  von  Bernstorff;  and  Minister 
Wu  Ting  F.ing.  Dr.  Scott  believes  that 
compulsory  arbitration  is  the  aincrctc  sub- 
ject of  most  vital  importance  in  international 
relations  at  tlie  present  time.  This  principle, 
he  declared  at  the  conference.  "  defeated  at 
the  first  Hague  Conference,  recognized  in 
principle  at  the  second,  and  incorporated  in 
the  convention  for  the  limitation  of  force  in 
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THE   BSOTHER   AERUNAUtS,   UKVILU!   AND   WILBUR    »KtUllT,   tMlll    TirClK  SlSIUt,  t^TURKINC   FKOU  i 
»  Tltll'MPHAI.   SiiJorRV   IN  ECROPE. 


the  coElectfon  of  contract  Urbts.  will.  In  all 
pTobability,  make  Us  appearance  and  be  li'krly 
to  triumph  at  the  third  cunfcrcnce."  Fol- 
lowing upon  tlic  stssions  of  the  Chicngo  gath- 
ering came  the  rcguiiir  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Oinferctice  on  International 
Arbitration.  Ur.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Odumbia  University,  who  pre- 
sided, made  a  strung  opening  addr«is,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  graphically  presented 
what  he  termed  the  "  emotional  insanity  "  ot 
the  Knglish  people  at  the  present  moment 
with  regard  to  ilie  possibilities  of  war  with 
Germany. 

AhMn  <i*rf  '^'^  "  greatest  obstacle  to  carr>*- 
war  Senna  In  jog  forward  thoic  srxrial  and  eco- 
"•^  nomic  reforms  for   which   every 

nation  is  crying  out,"  Dr.  Butler  maintained, 
is  "  the  insistence  by  England  on  what  she 
calls  the  twii-jvjwer  ihival  siandanl."  Re- 
ferring to  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  Kng- 
lish  people  at  present  a<;  the  "  storm  center  wt 
the  world's  weather,"  Dr.  Uuiler  said : 

Ttjf  nation  which,  for  generations  has  con- 
tributed so  powrrfully  lo  the  world's  progress 
in  all  lltal  rflales  lo  ihc  spread  of  llie  rule  of 
)uw,  to  the  peaceful  development  of  commerce 
*;iml  Industry,  in  llic  arlvanceiDcnl  i>(  IcUcrs  and 
science,  and  to  the  spread  "f  hitmanit.irian  ideas, 
appears  to  I»c  possessed  for  the  mnment  with  the 
cvt]  spirit  of  militarism.  It  is  harri  in  rcconcilf 
the  excited  and  exaKBeratcd  utterances  of  re- 
snonsiblc  slalrsnirti  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
platform;  thr  loiid  bcatioR  of  drums  and  the 
RoondinE  of  alarm-*  in  the  public  press,  even  in 
tlmt  portion  of  it  nio^l  niien  in  sohriely  of 
judgment:  and  ihc  (locking  r,f  the  populace  ta 
view  a  tawdry  and  highl)  wnsalional  drama  of 


Ivijs  than  third-rale  inip.prt;uice  for  iho    ake   ., 
!is  coiuriliiui'jii  I"  ihuir  mental  ubsc«>sion  l-y  bob-] 
eohliuj  and  the  ghosts  of  naiional  enemies  and] 
invaders,    with    tlie    temi»eramerit    of    a    nalion 
thai  has.  acclaime<l  the  work  of  Howard.  W'^. 
Iwrfnrco.    and    Shaftesbury,    whose    pubh'c  liie] 
was  so  loiiK  doniiiLiled  hy  the  lofty  personatilr' 
of   Witliarn    Ewart   (Jladstone,  and    whose  real' 
heroes    to  day    arc    lh<-    John    Milion    and   the 
Charles   Darwin,  wluit<e  annivcrsartcs   are  jttM 
now    celebrated    with    so   much    sJnccrilj-   atMl 
gi-iniinc  apprccialion. 

Htivmaf    ^^''<'  ^^^   I^nglish  press  Es  he- 
tkt  "ffS'if   coming  hysterical  over  the  Ger- 
man      scare-ship      which    is  al- 
ways looked  for  above  old  Albion  soil,  and 
French     sharpshooters     are     watching     the 
frontier    for    fleets   of    invading    Zeppelins. 
Uncle   Sam    is   not   only    rejoicing    in    the 
"  3000    miles    of     inviolate    ocean "     that, 
separate    him    from    die   Old    World,    bul 
is  proudly  welcoming  back  to  their  nativt 
shores  the  now  internationally  famous  brothei 
inventors,     Wilbur    and    Orviile     Wrighr.I 
After  n  sojourn  of  many  months  tn  R^uropc,] 
during  which    they   have  succeeded    In   con- 
vincing at  least  three  of  the  Kuropean  gov-' 
crnmcnrs  nf   the   practical    utility   of    their 
aeroplane,    these    inventors    return    to    tlie^ 
United  States  to  find  themselves  recognixedH 
aft  national  Wnefactors.    Tlie  flying-machine™ 
nf    the    Wright    brothers    nor    only    really 
"  flics,"  bur  remains  in  the  air  at  the  will  of 
Its  pilot  and  subject  to  hrs  guidance.    We  mav 
rest  assured  that  the  I'niied  States  naval  and 
military  establishments  will  fully  rccugntVe  ^ 
and  take  advantage  of  the  skill  and  cspcri-j 
ence  detnonstrated  hy  the  Wright  brolhersj 
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to  the  governments  and  royalties  of  the  Old 
World.  Early  in  the  present  month,  when 
the  Wrights  have  completed  the  demonstra- 
tions at  Fort  Myer,  which  are  expected  to 
result  in  the  adoption  of  their  aeroplane  by 
the  United  States  Army,  a  reception  will  be 
given  in  their  honor,  in  Washington,  by  the 
Aero  Club  of  America.  Following  this  there 
will  be  a  visit  to  the  White  House,  where 
President  Taft  will  present  them  with  med- 
als, provided  by  the  Aero  Club. 


A 

Pension 
Veto. 


The  New  York  Legislature  at 
its  recent  session  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding service  pensions  for  Civil 
War  veterans.  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  on  constitutional  grounds,  but 
in  the  memorandum  explaining  his  action  the 
(iovernor  set  forth  certain  considerations  of 
State  policy  which  have  a  bearing  on  any 
proposition  to  grant  pensions  from  State  funds 
tor  service  under  the  federal  Government. 
He  acknowledges  the  splendid  services  ren- 
dered by  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  in  up- 
holding and  preserving  the  Union,  but  those 
who  enlisted  from  New  York  went  to  the 
defense  not  only  of  their  New  York  homes 
and  property,  but  of  the  Union  itself,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  at  stake,  and  in  the 
outcome  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  as  much  under  obligation  to  those 
New  York  soldiers  who  did  their  duty  as 
were  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State  itself. 
In  short,  the  service  was  rendered  to  the  na- 
tion and  not  to  the  State  as  such.  There- 
fore, the  rewarding  of  such  service  belongs 


properly  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  itatc.  The 
federal  Government  is  the  only  authority  that 
can  maintain  a  pension  system  on  a  basis  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  citizens  alike.  Had  the 
New  York  bill  creating  a  State  pension  sys- 
tem been  made  a  law,  it  is  probable  that  simi- 
lar legislation  would  have  been  attempted  in 
other  States.  It  is  fortunate  that  Governor 
Hughes  was  courageous  and  clear-headed 
enough  to  point  out  the  fallacy  involved  in 
the  proposition. 

*..  Rooseueifs  JJc"  «  reason  to  believe  that 
AUegeit  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  m  Africa  carry- 
''"'  *'  ing  out  in  a  general  way  the  pro- 
gram which  was  announced  before  he  de- 
parted with  his  scientific  associates.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  no  intelligent  Amer- 
ican reader  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
wc  are  having  authentic  reports  from  day  to 
day  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  movements  and  ad- 
ventures. There  was  just  one  thing  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  asked  of  the  American  press  before 
his  departure,  and  that  was  that  he  be  al- 
lowed as  a  private  citizen  to  proceed  with 
his  African  plans  without  being  followed, 
spied  upon,  or  reported.  All  newspaper  men 
know  that  the  lurid  tales  which  have  been 
daily  served  up, — and  which  have  chron- 
icled with  much  detail  the  slaughtering  of 
countless  lions,  tigers,  rhinos,  hippos,  and 
other  beasts,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, — are 
sheer  inventions.  Never  were  faketf  more 
transparent  or  more  impudent.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's hunting  is  far  away  from  the  shaded 
haunts  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  who 
prepare  these  daily  romances,  and  nobody 
knows  that  this  is  true  so  well  as  do  the  man- 
agers of  our  respected  newspapers  who  arc 
displaying  these  tales  of  shambles  and  gore 
under  first-page  headlines  every  morning,  and 
illustrating  them  with  unnumbered  cartoons. 
Even  on  his  later  Western  hunting  trips  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  the  doubtful  benefit  of  a  simi- 
lar response  on  the  part  of  an  enterprising 
press  to  a  supposed  public  demand.  Wc  shall 
have  to  wait  a  good  while  before  we  get  any 
trustworthy  news  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ex- 
periences in  the  Dark  Continent. 


Meanwhile    these 


from 


RoosFVKi.T  :  "  Oh.  this  i«  Imlly  !     .Titst  think  of  poor 

Tuft    liiick   home  wrostlinK  with    Congress." 

From  the  yewa-Trihune  (Duluth). 


the  Recent    Atrica  have  doubtless  been  a  lit- 
AdmMstration.  ^j^  p^j^^^j  ^^  ^^^^  admirers  of 

the  former  President,  who  do  not  like  to 
think  that  their  hero  glories  in  mere  slaugh- 
ter, and  who  Hke  still  less  to  think  that  after 
having  devastated  the  jungle  for  six  days  in 
the  week  Mr.  Roosevelt  declines  to  rest  upon 


I 
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the  Sabbath,  but  must  go  forth  on  Sunday 
momine  to  slaughter  mother  animals  in  the 
presence  of  their  new-born  ofifspring.  They 
need  not  worr>*.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  doing 
these  things.  Beginning  on  Sunday,  May  2i, 
the  Kev.  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill,  of  New 
YorV,  was  entering  upon  a  several  days*  pro- 
gram of  speeches  in  his  well-known  Method- 
ist church  in  connection  with  the  dedication 
of  a  window  in  mcmor>*  oi  the  Roosevelt  a.l- 
ministration.  The  Hon.  Oscar  Straus  was 
one  of  the  speakers  on  the  first  day.  Doubt- 
less it  was  a  little  hard  for  some  uf  Mr. 
Straus*  hearers  to  put  out  of  their  minds  wliat 
the  newspapers  had  told  them  about  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  exploits  or  the  Sunday  imme- 
diately preceding.  We  arc  all  impressed  by 
what  we  see  in  the  papcn;,  even  when  we 
know  it  must  be  false.  Air.  Straus,  who  was 
a  bellow  member  with  Mr.  Taft  of  ihc  Roose- 
velt administration  and  who  is  about  to  depart 
on  Mr.  Taft's  mandate  to  serve  as  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  spoke  with  grfat  loyal- 
ty and  deep  understanding  of  the  recent  ad- 
ministration. From  the  many  excellent 
things  in  Mr.  Straus'  address  we  quote  the 
following  paragraph: 

The  achievements  of  his  administrations  will 
nm  be  liniiieU  by  (lie  seven  yt-ar*.  of  Ms  Presi- 
dency. The  reforms  he  inaugurated,  tlie  moral 
forces  he  vitalized,  the  American  iieopJe  will  not 
let  sluml>cr.  The  ctTfct  cannot  Hl-  measured  by 
the  congressional  acts  which  arc  on  the  statutt- 
l>ooks,  but  by  the  tendencies  cliccltod.  the  evils 
avened,  .ind  the  far-rcachinB  moral  reconstruc- 
tion initiated,  wlu-rtby  tlic  h-gitimatc  functions 
of  government  wi-re  so  directed  as  to  prevent 
the  use  of  power,  whether  by  organized  capital 
or  organized  lalior,  from  being  wielded  against 
the  Kcncral  welfare  in  disregard  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  opporiunitit.'s  of  the  individual 
citizen  of  this  and  the  ci^ming  generations. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  publish  a 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Straus.  It  sets 
forth  the  successful  life  of  a  man  who  has  at- 
tained many  honors;  hue  the  thing  that  will 
most  impress  readers  is  the  example  Mr. 
Straus  affords  of  a  man  who  has  given  his 
best  thought  and  service  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community. 

„^  After  repeated  conferences  bc- 
Anthraeiu  twcen  the  anthracite  coal  opera- 
Agrttm.'a.    ^^.^    ^^j    ^^^    representatives    of 

the  mine  workers,  the  controversy  existing 

■  for  several  months  was  ended  on  April  29 
by  the  signing  of  a  joint  agreement  in  Presi- 
dent Racr's  office  in  Philadelphia.  This  new 
agrremrnt  is  to  hold  good  for  three  years. 
ending  on  March  31,  IQH-     The  peaceful 
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settlement  of  the  difficulties  tn  the  anthracite 
Held  had  been  generally  cvprcted,  the  belief 
being  that  the  dispute  would  not  proceed  to 
the  point  of  an  actual  strike  or  a  lockout. 
The  operators,  on  their  part,  had  other  mat- 
ters to  concern  them,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  their  uncertainty  over  the  expecteii  de-  ^J 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  ^M 
commodities  clause  of  the  Hepburn  act: 
while  on  the  other  hand   the  miners'   union  n 

was  not  in  a  sufficiently  strong  position  thit  ^| 
year  tn  push  its  claims  with  confidence.  ITie  ^B 
fact  that  the  present  agreement  will  expire 
in  the  spring  of  1912.  necessitating  the  mak- 
ing of  new  arrangements  just  before  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  will,  it  is  believed,  put  the 
miners  in  a  strategic  position  to  demand  fur- 
ther concessions.  , 

7htUfm$t>f  ^^^  "^^'  Stipulations  inserted  in 
a  Ttift^'tMr  the  agreement  are  five  in  num-  ^J 
ber,  and  provide  for  ( i  )  the  pay-  ^M 
ment  of  new  work  at  rates  not  below  those  ^^ 
paid  for  old  work  of  a  similar  kind  ;  (  2)  the 
posting  of  union  notices  and  the  collection 
of  dues  on  the  company's  premises;  (3)  the 
right  of  appeal  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
tlischargcd  for  being  a  member  of  a  union : 
(4)  the  consideration  of  disputes  at  the  col- 
liery by  the  foreman  and  the  mine  superin- 
tendent before  taking  them  to  the  Concilia- 
tion Board,  and  (5)  the  issuance  by  the  era- 
plover*  of  statements  designating  the  com- 
pany's name,  the  employee's  name,  the  col- 
liery where  employed,  amoimt  of  wages,  and 
class  of  work  performed.  This  agreement 
was  signed  by  the  operators'  committee  of 
seven  and  by  a  committee  of  a  like  number 
of  the  miners,  tlie  latter  signing,  however, 
not  as  officers  of  the  Mine  Workers'  union, 
but  simply  as  representatives  of  the  mine 
workcre.  Thus  the  chief  point  of  conten- 
tion.— tliat  of  recognition  of  the  union, — 
was  again  denied  to  the  miners.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  union  are  of  opinion,  hawc^•e^. 
that  the  concessions  granted  are  distinct  ad- 
vantages, tending  to  strengthen  the  union 
end  making  directly  for  the  attainment  later 
on  of  that  recognition  which  they  have  long 
sought.  The  operators  argue  that  there  has, 
in  faa,  been  no  real  concession,  the  pro- 
visions so  termed  by  the  miners  having  been 
for  years  favored  by  the  operators  themselves. 
However  this  may  l>e,  according  to  their  own 
statement  the  operator*  "  arc  gratified  that 
peace  and  quiet  are  xssured  in  the  anthracite 
region  for  the  next  three  years,"  and  certain- 
ly as  much  may  safely  Iw  said  of  the  majority 
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of  the  mine  workers,  and  also  of  the  public, 
which  is  the  chief  party  in  interest. 

rA."Co««o</-*^"  tl^f  ^V'^  Monday  in  May 
itieaciauae"  Came  the  Jong-expectcd  decision 
murpret^.  ^^  ^^^  \J,ihed  States  Supreme 
Court  on  the  "  commodities  clause  "  of  the 
Hepburn  railway  rate  act.  This  law,  passed 
tuo  years  ago,  forbade  railroads  from  trans- 
porting any  commodity  in  which  they  had  a 
legal  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  except  tim- 
ber. There  is  also  excepted  coal  or  other 
supplies  destined  for  their  own  use.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  clause  was  to  pre- 
vent injustice  to  independent  coal  miners  by 
the  charging  of  excessively  high  rates  for 
carrying  coal,  which,  of  course,  would  make 
no  difference  to  the  owners  of  coal  who  also 
owned  the  railroad  receiving  the  high  rates, 
and  to  prevent  the  further  growth  toward 
monopoly  that  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
opportunity  for  the  large  railroad  owners  of 
coal  to  harry  competitors.  The  commodities 
clause  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
a  Federal  Circuit  Court,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's attorneys  had  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  decision  handed  down  on 
May  3  this  tribunal  gave  a  surprise  to  all 
concerned.  The  clause  is  held  to  be  consti- 
tutional, but  its  provisions  are  interpreted  in 
such  a  light  as  not  to  hamper  the  railroads  in 
their  present  vast  business  of  anthracite  coal 
mining.  The  decision  considers  that  Con- 
gress was  within  its  powers  of  regulating 
commerce  in  enacting  the  clause,  but  holds 
that  the  wording  of  the  Hepburn  act  does 
not  prevent  a  railroad  from  carrying  the  coal 
mmed  and  owned  by  another  company  in 
which  the  railroad  has  a  stock  interest,  and, 
further,  that  even  if  the  coal  is  owned  direct- 
ly by  the  railroad  while  it  is  being  mined, 
the  clause  does  not  prohibit  its  carriage  if 
the  railroad  owner  of  the  coal  has  in  good 
faith  sold  it  before  it  is  transported.  The 
most  important  detail  of  the  decision  hinged 
on  the  interpretation  of  a  "legal  interest" 
in  the  coal.  Congress  apparently  assumed 
that,  if  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  owned  a 
part  or  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Company  the  railroad  had  a  legal  interest  in 
the  actual  coal  mined  by  the  second  company. 
The  Supreme  Court  denies  this,  although 
Justice  Harlan  dissents  at  this  point  and  con- 
siders that  a  railroad  owning  a  portion  of  the 
stock  of  a  coal  mining  company  does  have  a 
legal  interest  in  the  product  of  the  company, 
and  certainly  so  if  it  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  producing  concern. 


Tbe  Met  Result  ^^^^^  ^^e  railroads  are  left  free 
of  the  to  transport  their  coal  products  as 
°"'"'''"-  before,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
has  affirmed  the  principle  that  Congress  has 
full  power  to  regulate  such  a  dual  business, 
and  that  such  regulation  is  not,  as  the  rail- 
roads' lawyers  maintained,  confiscation.  Fur- 
thermore, Attorney-General  Wickersham  is 
said  to  have  confidence  that,  in  the  li;;ht  of 
the  recent  decision,  Congress  may,  if  it  sees 
fit,  amend  the  Hepburn  act  so  as  to  prevent 
the  roads  from  continuing  their  coal-mining 
activities  through  the  ownership  of  stock  in 
the  producing  concerns.  It  is  probable  that 
this  prohibition  will  not  be  made  unless  it  is 
obvious  that  the  railroads  are  using  their 
grasp  of  the  situation  to  the  injustice  of  in- 
dependent producers  and  to  the  furtherance 
of  their  monopoly.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  gain 
that  the  carriers  should  feel  that  this  danger 
will  confront  them  if  they  adopt  oppressive 
measures. 

^^         With  the  gradual  betterment  of 

Optimitttc     industrial    conditions, — a    better- 

stock  Market.  ^^^^  ^^^^  obvious  during  the  last 

half  of  May  than  at  any  time  since  the  panic 
of  nineteen  months  ago, — with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  showing  the  great  coal 
railroads  a  way  out  of  their  perplexity,  and 
with  the  promise  of  fair  crops  for  this  year, 
there  has  come  a  remarkable  rise  in  the 
price  of  securities  on  the  New  York  market. 
The  average  price  of  twenty  leading  railroad 
stocks  had  risen  by  the  middle  of  May  to 
$126.13  per  share,  within  measureable  dis- 
tance of  the  highest  figure  of  1907,  which 
was  $131.95.  The  marvelous  gain  in  con- 
fidence since  the  panic  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  these  same  representative  railroad  stocks 
sold  on  November  21,  1907,  at  an  average 
price  of  $81.41  per  share.  The  shares  of  in- 
dustrial companies  show  an  even  larger  per- 
centage of  gain  over  panic  times.  The  twelve 
leading  "  industrials "  quoted  on  the  Ex- 
change sold  on  November  15,  1907,  at  an 
average  price  of  $53,  as  against  a  high  price 
in  that  year  of  $96.37.  By  May  8  last  the 
figure  had  risen  to  $91.56  per  share.  In 
other  words,  our  stock  market  prices  have 
risen  to  figures  very  near  the  highest  known 
to  this  generation.  Such  a  rapid  and  com- 
plete recovery  after  a  great  panic,  with  world- 
wide unsettlement  and  industrial  depression, 
is  very  remarkable.  As  we  go  to  press  signs 
arc  multiplying  that  the  stock  market  has 
again  proved  itself  an  accurate  prophet  of 
industrial  happenings.     The  General  Elec- 
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trie  Company  sa)'$  its  business  for  this  yrar 
will  be  the  largest  in  its  histon,- ;  the  stock  of 
unused  copper  U  apparrntly  the  smallest  car- 
ried at  any  rime  in  t^vo  years;  rhe  railroads 
are  Rivinj;  larccr  orders  for  cars  and  steel 
rails;  the  prices  of  steel  products  which  broke 
su  badly  less  than  two  months  ago  arc  already 
stiffening  up,  and  the  still  plants  are  work- 
rnn  at  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  their  ca- 
pacity; railway  rc^iorts  show  gains  on  gross 
earnings  from  5  to  25  per  cent,  over  the  cur- 
respondine  niontlu  uf  last  year,  and  net  earn- 
ings, in  many  cases,  of  even  greatrr  better- 
ment; bank  clearings  throughout  the  cmmtry 
show  a  very  great  increase  indeed ;  and  West- 
ern grain-raising  States  have  had  a  good 
spring  for  plowing,  and  ample  moisture.  In 
the  face  of  these  cheering  industrial  pros- 
pects, money  remains  exceedingly  cheap,  with 
demand  loans  at  less  than  2  per  cent,  per 
annum  and  time  Ioan!>  at  le^  than  3  per  cent, 
for  sixty  days;  so  that  there  is  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  expansion. 


tion  as  carrying  nut,  to  the  letter,  the  pro- 
gram they  have  concd%'ed.  In  truth,  the 
figures  of  gold  production  and  accumulation 
just  presented  by  the  Bunrau  of  Statistics  in 
Washington  are  startling  cnoujjh.  Tn  the 
past  twenty-five  years  the  world  has  mined 
nearly  $6,000,000,000  worth  of  gold ;  in  the 
entire  period  from  the  discovery  of  America 
to  1883  the  gold  pruduction  of  the  world 
was  only  $7,000,000,000.  Furthermore,  the 
last  ten  years  have  brought  $,^,4€K»,ooo,000 
of  the  precious  metal, — nearly  lialf  as  much 
as  was  mined  in  the  jiga  years  from  the  land- 
ing of  Columbus  to  (883.  'I'hc  stock  of 
gold  money  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased in  only  ten  years  from  9925,000.000 
to  $1,613,000,000.  or  75  per  cent.,  and  about 
the  same  rate  of  increase  as  is  shown  in  the 
world's  total  production  for  the  last  decade. 
We  have  60  per  cent,  more  goM  than  Ger- 
many, our  nearest  competitor;  70  per  cent 
more  than  France  or  Russia,  and  three  times 
as  much  as  the  United  Kintfdom. 


Th*  "Hood  ^''^  advocates  of  the  theorj*  that 
tf/OaW"  radically  Increased  gold  supplies 
"*  must  lead  to  high  prices  for  com- 
modities and  for  the  cumniun  stocks  of  con- 
cerns owning  commodities, — also  to  frequent 
panics  and  abrupt  rccavcrics, — arc  pointing 
to  the  present  industrial  and  financial  situa- 


"  CaCQUT    with    the    IUKTIW." 

rtam  the  Amtrtnn  (New  Totkj. 


CoHfctf>r  Collector  Locb,  of  the  Port  of 
Lotc't  Active  New  ^'ork,  came  into  no  post  of 
*"  '  routine  and  perfunctory  dutica. 
The  New  York  customs  revenues,  amount- 
ing to  $220,000,000  annually,  make  the 
work  of  organizarion  and  administration  al- 
ways an  extremely  important  part  of  the 
United  States  Treasur>-  service,  and  Mr. 
I^ocb's  active  and  able  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue-collecting  machin- 
ery' was  immediately  stimulated  and  aided  by 
the  culmination  of  the  investigation  into  the 
frauds  in  the  sugar-weighing  cases.  In  the 
financial  settlement  of  this  matter  more  than 
$2,<xx),(xx)  was  returned  by  the  Aniericaa 
Sugar  Refining  Company  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  rejititution  of  the  duties  on  sugar 
rhat  had  been  withheld  by  systematic  under- 
weighing  through  a  period  of  (en  years.  The 
seven  employees  of  the  Sugar  Trust  directly 
operating  the  falsifying:  apparatus  of  weigh- 
ing have  been  indicted;  undoubtedly  more 
will  later  be  made  known  as  to  who  was  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  matter.  Collector 
Loeb  is  about  to  advertise  for  bids  for  auto- 
matic weighing  machines  built  on  plans  and 
specifications  originating  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  use  of  which  will  do  awi 
with  any  chance  of  this  kind  of  fraud, 
new  Collector  has,  too.  promptly  made  effect- 
ive changes  in  the  admlnistralive  methods 
and  personnel  of  the  Custom  House,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  frauds  such  as  came  to 
light  in  the  smuggling  of  Paris  dress  goods. 
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*fw/ca«  '^^^  approaching  natinnal  flcc- 
i^s-  tioii  ill  Mexico  would  no  doubt 
'■  arouse  more  interest  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  the  rest  of  thi* 
world  were  it  not  morally  certain  that,  bar- 
ring his  death  in  the  meantime,  that  emi- 
nent patriot  and  statesman,  General  Don 
Purfirio  Diaz,  will  by  overwhelming  major- 
ities be  apiin  chosen  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  and  on  December  i,  1910,  enter 
upon  his  cisbth  term  as  President.  During 
the  generation  that  Diaz  has,  it  may  be  said, 
been  Mexico  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  his 
country  has  become  it  prosperous  and  well- 
ordered  republic.  In  almost  cvcrj'  respect 
Mexican  reputation  stands  high.  A  very 
significant  and  important  result  of  General 
Diax's  work,  particularly  to  Americans,  is 
the  consolidation  and  elevation  of  the  na- 
tional credit.  In  this  connection  ue  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  careful  ami 
noteworthy  analysis  of  Mexico's  financial 
system  and  her  resources,  which  we  publish 
this  month  (on  page  721)  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Speare.  who  by  study  and 
recent  travel  is  peculiarly  well-qualllicd  (n 
speak  on  this  subject. 

j^^  Not  for  many  years  has  there 
I'MtiMk  been  such  an  interest  at  home 
and  abroad  in  a  British  budget 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  finaiicial  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of 
the  British  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  April  29.  Confronted  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  meeting  a  deh'cit  of  $80,000,000, 
caused  chiefiy  by  the  adoption  of  the  old-age 
pension  system  and  the  demand  for  a  greater 
navy,  the  British  Government  lias  been 
obliged  to  find  new  sources  of  revenue.  The 
new  budget  Ls  devised,  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
frankly  admits,  to  throw  cliiefly  upon  the 
monied  classes  the  burden  of  increased  taxa- 
tion. Already  almost  on  a  war  basis,  the 
system  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  can  be 
increased  or  radically  readjusted  only  with 
the  greatest  deliberation  and  care.  The  total 
budget  for  tgog,  aggregating  $820,000,000, 
will  be  met  by  the  regular  revenues  plus 
higher  taxes  on  incomes,  on  inheritances,  and 
on  real  estate,  stamp  taxes  on  real-estate 
deals  and  stock-exchange  transactions,  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  liquor  licenses,  and  the 
laxes  on  tobacco,  spirits,  and  automobiles. 
The  Chancellor's  financial  statement,  which 
was  a  wr\f  lengthy  one,  has  been  character- 
ized as  "  the  biggest  instrument  of  social  re- 
form ever  devised." 


u  It  a        '  ''^  budget  proposals  arouscil  a 

•■SKiaiitt    great  deal  of  discussion    and  con- 

siderable    protest    against    what 

are  called    their   "socialistic,"    "red   Hag" 

features.      In   reply  to  a  very  bitter  speech 

made  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  opposition  leader. 


.  Vi 
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MR.  i.Lovri-<:EoRi.K  AND  \n<.  t^v\n,^.^. 

(Ai-corilluc  hi  (lie  urtWt  of  th«  l»ni)nn  Otaphfi', 
thl-i  Is  tJir  w«v  Mr.  Llo}'i|-ijCorct>,  Cbaiirpllur  at  ttiv 
Brlilnh  Klti'Ili-i|iier,  luakril  wIifQ  be  i^t^r*^]  itlP 
ll-tiKx  (it  i>mition«  on  .\prll  £t>.  wiltt  tbi^  rrsalt  nt 
h1<  luimtkfl'  imnl  Inliur  under  bU  arm.i 

accusing  the  government  of  driving  capital 
out  of  the  countr}',  Premier  Asqiiith  said; 

Where  will  it  fly  to?  It  may  traverse  the 
wIiijIk  rivilijrcd  world,  but  wherever  it  Roes  it 
will  find  itself  confronled  by  a  tuiancc  minister 
as  necessitous  as  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  It  wuuld 
not  find  rest  in  Germany,  France,  or  the  Liniteil 
States.  In  the  bsl-riamed  cnintry  the>*  are  er- 
Saged  in  rigging  up  a  new  tariff,  and  liave  a  defi- 
cit far  more  formidable  than  anything  we  have 
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10   face  here.     Tlie  iriUh 

is,  llicre  is  not  a  civilixcd 
Cuuntry  in  tlic  world  which 
dncs  lint  finti  itsvlf  nl  this 
moment  under  stress  of 
taking  Its  place  in  the  race 
of  armaments,  in  provid- 
ing for  social  reform,  in 
developing  new  resources, 
and  discovering  new 
means  of  taxation.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world 
where,  when  all  the  pro- 
posals of  this  budget  have 
been  carried  into  law.  cap- 
ital will  he  les!i  ex]M).<icd  to 
chances  of  spoliation  or 
insectiriiy  llian  in  thi?  free- 
trade  coimtry. 

Great  Brftain's  finan- 
cial system,  including  a 
detailed  stairmcnt  of 
revenue  and  expenditure 
far  the  past  half-century, 
will  be  considered  in  an 
early  issue  of  thi-i  Rt- 
VIEW  in  an  article  by  a, 
competent  authority. 

It   would  be 

neccssar)'    to 

go   back   ii 
very  lonn  stretch  of  his- 
tory to  find  an  occasion 
upon  which  a  whole  peo- 
ple    annvherc     in     the 
world    has    rejoiced    st) 
sincerely  and  spon- 
taneously in  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne  as 
the    Dutch    nation    has 
done  over  the  advent  (on 
April     30)      of     little 
Princess  Juliana  Louisa  Emma  Marin  Wil- 
hclmina.    I'rinccss   of   Oranjie,   and.   unless 
the  fates  should  later  send  her  a  brother, 
heir    to    the    throne    of    the    Netherlands. 
TTie    whole    counlr>*   celebrated    the    event 
with     illuminations,     salutes,     and     public 
fetes,  and  even  the  rather  unpopular  Prince 
Consort,    Henr>',    Duke   of    MccklenburR- 
Schwercn,    came    in    for    a    good    deal    of 
popular  admiration.      Rver  since  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  the  little  kingd<»m  (on 
NoverolHT  23,    1890),  Queen   Wilhclmina 
has  been  perhaps  the  most  belo\-ed  of  all  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.     Hers,  moreover,  lus 
been  a  fipirt  around  which  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  has  centered  because  of  her  destrc 
for  an  heir,  a  desire  which  was  shared  with 
passionate  anxictj'  by  her  people,  but  which 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  seemed  pos&iblc 


qi;eek  wiliielui.na,  of  Holland,  to  xvhou  a  daccutkr,  axd 
heiress,  has  dlcn  iktxn. 

of  gratification  only  at  the  price  of  the 
Queen's  death.  If  she  had  died  without  an 
heir  no  less  a  calamity  than  the  extinction  ol 
the  independence  of  the  nation  was  feared 
by  the  Dutch.  By  the  nearest  line  of  de- 
scent the  crown  would  pass  after  her  to  the 
Grand  Duke  William,  of  Saxc- Weimar- 
Eisenach.  This  would  virtually  tn.ikc  Hol- 
land an  annex  of  the  Gennan  Kinpire,  a 
p<iwer  which  has  for  years  looked  longingly 
to  the  |K)pu]i)us  and  pn^prrous  little  nation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with  its  enormous 
wealth  and  possibilities  in  the  case  of  war. 

"9MirttMt-   "^"^^  ^**  *^3t  Stand  out  clearly 
/«i"'fti     from  the   rather  confused   labor 
"""**■      siniarion  in  France  are  the  deci- 
sion, reached  on  May  18,  of  what  is  known 
as  the  federal  committee  of  the  General  Con 
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federation  of  Labor,  in  session  at  Paris,  to  cannot  be  sold."    It  includes  such  practices  as 

call  a  general  strike  in  aid  of  the  postal  em-  the  tangling  of  wires  by  an  electrical  worker 

ployees ;  and  the  decisive  votes  in  the  Cham-  so  as  to  render  them  useless,  the  spiking  of  a 

ber  of  Deputies  sustaining  the   Clemenceau  switch  by  a  railroad  employee,  and  like  prac- 

government  in  its  attitude  upon  the  "  gen-  tices.      The   Clemenceau    government   holds 

eral  strike."     Early  in  the  month  the  postal  that  "  syndicalism  is  labor  unionism  plus  a 

employees,  by  a  large  majority  vote,  in  de-  political   program,"   and    that   it   stands   for 

fiance  of  the  Government  converted  their  as-  "  the  use  of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

sociation  into  a  syndicate,  or  labor  union.  The  timidating  the  legislators,  which  is  a  revoUi- 

Attorncy-General  of  the  republic,  by  direc-  tionary  act."     By  the  middle  of  last  month 

tion  of  the  cabinet,  at  once  began  proceedings  the  strike  situation  seemed  to  be  clearing  and 

in  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  to  dissolve  this  the  government  apparently  victorious.     An 

syndicate  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  1884,  important  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Cham- 

— which  was  invoked  in  forming  the  associa-  ber  of  Deputies  defining  the  status  of  gov- 

tion, — limits  unions  (with  the  right  to  strike)  ernment  employees, 
to  professions  and  trades  "  engaged  in  com- 
petitive  industry,"   not   including  state  em- 
ployees.     The    C.    G.    T.    ( Confederation 
Generate  du  Travail),  denouncing  such  lim- 


Swiftly     and     dramatically     the 
manifold     forces    which     moved 
the    Turkish    drama    converged 
itation    as   tyrannical,   openly   announces   its    upon  the  city  of  Constantine  on  the  Golden 


Real  Reoo- 

lutlon  In 

Turlit!/. 


intention  to  destroy  the  republic  if  possible 
and  substitute  a  representative  government 
by  trades  unions. 


Horn.  The  denouement  came  on  April  23, 
when  the  "  Constitutionalists  "  from  Salon- 
ika, making  up  the  Third  Army  Corps  (the 
Macedonians)  under  command  of  Clievket 
..  Pending   the    recognition   of    the    Pasha,  took  possession  of  Stamboul,  the  old 

Practice  of ^  right  of  the  state  employees  to  Turkish  quarter  of  the  city.  Steadily  the 
"  ""'"■  strike  the  General  Confederation  Macedonian  army  absorbed  into  itself  all  the 
advocates  the  use  of  and  practices  itself  what  opposing  forces  until  within  forty-eight  hours 
the  French  call  "  sabotage  "  (the  word  is  de-  it  had  taken  Pera,  the  foreign  quarter,  and 
rived  from  the  verb  "  saboter,"  meaning  "  to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  including  the  Sultan  him- 
botch  a  job").  It  enables  a  workman  to  self.  -Another  three  days  saw  the  formal 
"  hit  his  employer  without  being  hit  himself,"  deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  the  proclama- 
and  consists  in  "  spoiling  the  work  or  making  tion  of  his  successor.  Tewiik  Pasha,  whom 
the  product  of  such  inferior  quality  that  it    the   mutiny  of   the   week   before   had   made 

Grand  Vizier,  declined  to 
treat  with  the  newcomers 
as  enemies,  and  the  only 
armed  resistance  the  Con- 
stitutionalists met  was 
from  some  of  the  paid 
troops  of  the  Sultan  at 
one  of  the  barracks  near 
the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  which 
finally  had  to  be  stormed. 
Considering  the  momen- 
tous issues  involved,  the 
destruction  of  life  and 
property  was  remarkably 
small.  Less  than  500 
men  were  killed  during 
the  entire  "  invasion,"  no 
foreigner  was  injured, 
and  the  city  went  about 
its  usual  business  with 
scarcely  any  interruption. 
The  fate  of  an  empire 
was     decided     with     but 

THE  CITY   OF   rONSTANTINOPLF    AND    THF.   SURROUNDING  KEGION.  little    risk. 
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Army  Corps,  comprising  the  Albanian?,  and 
the  Salonik:tns.  and  otlier  Macedonians,  thoic 
regiments  which  have  been  most  rhnroughly 
l.uropcanizcd  and  through  which  the  rrvott 
lit  lasr  July  was  consummated,  set  out  under 
command  of  Chevket  Fasha  for  the  capitaJ. 


A  CtJUWCU.  Of  WAR  BY  THE  YOUNG  ■niBK  LEAOEKS. 
[Tbtf  nun  li\  the  center  of  the  ptctun'  rnrlog; 
frtrward  in  Cbuirkot  raiibi,  com  mind  irii{  gt-nPTnl. 
Tlv  Ih  titlklnK  li>  the  Mliiltiter  of  Wur.  In  Ott  mid- 
dle backfrouucl  U  xi^na  Mnjor  Enver  B«r-) 

MuftM  of  tkt  '^*  *'*"^  ^^  ^^^  matrh  of  the 
■■c»»wfMHorta/V'oung  Turkfsh  Constitutional 
*<■'-!/•  array  against  Constantinople  and 
its  taking  can  be  briefly  told.  Immediately 
after  the  triumph  of  the  soK;alled  "  counter 
revolution  "  on  April  13,  which  resulted  in 
the  downfall  and  fiiRht  of  the  Hilini  Pasha 
cabinet,  the  militarj'  forces  in  the  city,  all  of 
rhcin  presumably  willing  m  support  the  '.e- 
actionarj'  policy  of  Abdul  Hainid,  were  under 
command  of  Nazim  Pasha,  who  had  been 
Kiamil's  Minister  of  War.  Tewfik  Pasha 
became  Vizier.  Members  of  tlie  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  then  in  the  city  were 
in  hiding  and  only  65  deputies  out  of  the 
more  than  4C»  could  be  induced  to  appear  in 
the  Chamber.  Enver  Bey,  the  brilliant  leader 
of  the  first  revolution,  was  at  Berlin  as  mili- 
tary attache  of  the  Ottoman  embassy.  Hear- 
ing of  the  developments  at  Constantinople  he 
at  once  set  out  for  Salonika.  The  next  day 
(April  14)  it  was  announced  that  the  Young 
Turk  Committee  refused  to  recognize  the 
new  cabinet  and  would  at  once  march  on 
Constantinople.     The    Second    and    Third 


Ttit  fa 


^  On  April  21  they  arrived  at  San 

TuriiTait  Stcfano,  somc  twenty-  odd  miles 
con,ta^ti«afiit.  (^^^  ^^  gjj^^^j  ^f  Constantino- 
ple, and  gradually  drew  their  lines  about  the 
L-it\'.  'lliey  came,  their  commander  an- 
nounctd,  to  restore  the  constitution  and  put 
down  the  insurrection  against  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid.  With  his  lines  centering 
.-ihiHit  the  capital  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists entered  into  negotiations  with 
Nazim  Pasha  for  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
Nazim  himself,  a  Constitutionalist  and  dis- 
ciplinarian, refused  to  regard  the  investing 
troops  as  enemies,  and  at  once  agreed  to  pun- 
ish the  mutineers  and  to  co-operate  with 
Clic\'kct  in  restoring  the  constitution  and  re- 
L-stablishing  the  authority  of  the  officers. 
Many  troops  in  the  city  deserted  and  went 
over  to  tlie  winning  side.  Somc  10.OOO.  how- 
ever, corrupted,  it  is  now  known,  by  Abdul 
Hamid's  gold,  "  remained  faitliful  "  to  the 
Sultan,  and  it  was  against  these  troops  m  two 
barr.Hcks  and  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  that  the  only 
active  operations  had  to  be  taken.  The  pal- 
ace itself  was  subdued  by  aniller\-  fire.  Karly 
on  the  morning  of  April  24  the  Macedonian 
troops,  20,000  strong,  advanced  with  no  appo- 
sition into  the  streets  of  the  capital.  It  was 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  April  25.  that  the 
garrison  of  Yildiz  Kiosk  marched  out  in  sur- 
render to  the  Constitutional  forces. 


Downftdl 
AMut  itamid. 


It  had  become  evident  that  there 
could  hf  no  security  or  peace  in 
the  empire  while  Abdul  Hamid 
remained  on  the  throne.  His  complicity  in 
the  revolt  was  proven  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
troops  at  the  Yildiz  openly  declared  they  had 
received  his  gold.  Enver  Bey  voiced  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  Macedoni.nn  troops 
when  he  declared  that  Abdul  Hamid  mua 
go.  "  To  leave  him  on  the  throne  would 
the  death  of  the  country.  Wc  shall  spare  his 
life,  but  not  his  sovereignty."  According  to 
Mussulman  custom,  however,  his  dcpositii>n 
had  to  await  certain  solemn  formalities. 
Without  the  prtx-Kimation  of  the  fetwa  (or 
decree)  of  the  Sheik  ul  l!<Iam,  religious  and 
iuristic  head  of  the  Moslem  Cliurch,  no 
Turkish  monarch  can  be  deposed  or  his  au- 
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lorit>*  legally  disobeyed.  While  this  Jecrcc 
pas  being  sccurtU  Abdul  HamiJ  was  clfKcly 
larded.  JHc  was  found,  the  accounts  say, 
after  a  general  stampede  of  his  favnritcs  from 
the  palace,  cowering  in  an  inner  room  of  the 
harem.  Marched  into  the  throne-room,  he 
was  there  confronted  by  six  represenratives 
of  the  army  and  the  parliament.  To  his  fear- 
fully and  tearfully  repeated  question  as  to 
what  was  to  be  his  fate  no  reply  was  vouch- 
safed further  than  that  his  deposition  had 
been  agreed  upon  and  that  he  roust,  mean- 
while, remain  a  prisoner. 

OtBoiina  ^^  ^^^^  twenty-four  hours  to  !m- 
B  r^ttith  prison  the  mutineers  and  gather 
into  the  courtj'arj  of  the  military 
barracks  all  the  officials,  wives,  and  domestics 
of  the  fallen  monarch.  On  Monday.  April 
26,  the  fct\va  embodying  the  hill  of  indict- 
ment against  Abdul  Hamid  was  read.  It  was 
inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Sheik 
ul  Islam,  Syed  Mahomed  Zia-ed-Din.  Its 
quaint  phr-xseolop,'  sets  forth,  under  a  series 
of  suppositions  and  suggestions,  the  high 
cn'mes  and  misdemeanors  of  a  hypothetical 
"  Imam  (or  religious  chief)  of  the  Moslems," 


and  is,  in  brief,  the  verdict  of  the  Turkish 
people  upon  Abdul  Hamid: 

^lestioij — (i)  If  Zei<l,  an  imam  of  ihe  Mos- 
Iirms,  rtrmovcs  and  causes  to  be  rcmovod  fruin  a 
hook  of  tlic  Shcri.it  cerl.iin  (lucstunis  of  ihe  law 
of  the  Sheriai.  and  prevents  tlie  circulation  of 
the  aforesaid  Ltuok  and  causes  it  to  he  burned 
and  riestroyed  by  fire;  (2)  And  if  he  expend:! 
wrutigfully  public  treaiiure,  but  makes  economies 
contrary  to  ihe  dispositions  of  the  Sheriat;  (3) 
And  if,  after  slaying  and  iniprisooing  the  per- 
sons of  his  subj'tTtR  without  legal  cause,  and 
after  having  exiled  iliem  and  committed  other 
acts  of  injustice,  lie  swe-irs  and  takes  an  etiR.ii'e- 
ment  to  return  to  the  way  of  peace,  but  never- 
ihclcss  perjures  himself;  (4)  .And  if  he  wilfully 
provokes  iroubles  of  a  nature  lo  throw  all  Mos- 
lem affairs  into  confusion;  (5)  And  if  he  causes 
bloodshed,  and  the  Moslems  succeed  in  destroy- 
ing the  despotism  of  the  said  Zeid.  and  from 
manj-  regions  of  Islam  come  tidings  that  they 
coiiMder  him  dispossessed  of  the  throne,  and  it 
he  proved  that  his  existence  as  Imam  is  harm- 
ful, while  the  country  will  KuJn  peace  and  con- 
cord by  his  deposition;  {,t'\  And  if.  in  conse- 
quence, lliosc  in  whose  hands  is  llie  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose  and  those  who  adniiiiislcr  pub- 
lic affairs  consider  it  preferable  to  propose  that 
the  said  Zeid  alKJicate  Ihe  llirone  and  the  Khali- 
fat, or  if  they  decide  to  delhrotie  liim ; 

May  they  put  into  practice  one  of  these  two 
alternatives? 

Answer — Oiur.    (It  is  permitted.) 
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^^  This  decrw,  rr ad  to  the  tranbling 
puniaMAt  HU  monarch,  being  d<  jwr  aiid  tlr 
'*""*•"•  facto  a  decFK  of  dciKwiiiun.  Ab- 
dul Haniid  was  promptly  sent  off  under  a 
guard  with  eleven  of  his  wives  ajid  a  suffi- 
cient retinue  for  his  comfort  to  Salonika. 
Swift  justice  was  meted  out  to  the  chief 
mutineers,  who,  in  his  service,  had  opposed 
the  Macedonian  army,  fifty  or  more  being 
hanged.  Abdul  Hamid's  favorite  son,  Prince 
Burhan-ed-Din,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  Constantinople.  A  lar^e  proportion  of 
the  Sultan's  treasure,  aggregating  more  than 
$8,000,000,  was  seized,  and  will  be  devoted 
to  paying  the  Constitutional  soldiers.  The 
balance  of  the  fallen  ruler's  fortune,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds  de- 
posited in  various  British,  German,  and 
American  banks. 


.  -         Within    an 

Cat/intend    Hamid  S 


hour  after  Abdul 
deposition,  the  two 
houses  of  the  Turkish  Parlia- 
ment, meeting  as  a  National  Assembly,  unani- 
mously appntved  the  decree  of  drptfsition 
prepared  by  the  Sheik  ul  Islam  and  chose 


only  partially,  howcvrr.  and  the  Young  Turl 
Cximmirtee  finally,  with  the  appro\-a]  of  the 
new  Sullan,  chose  Hilmi  Pasha  to  again  »• 
sumc  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier.  A  new 
Sheik  ul  Islam  also  was  appninred  to  succml 
Zia-ed-Din.  Mollali  Sahib,  the  new  bead  n^ 
the  Mo>Icm  Churdi,  is  a  di*tinf»uished  rhni 
Ingian  who  liaii  »uf?cred  considcrahK  *»n  *. 
count  of  his  liberal  views. 

CMmtttr    Th'"  *''"  always,  it  is  probablr 

of         be  some  disaRrcenicnr  as  to  tHe 

AUIufHumlsl.  ^^j^.„j   j^  ^,hfci,    Abdul    Haiili<l. 

the  deposed  Suhan,  was  personally  rcsp'-n- 
siblc  for  the  execrable  regime  he  has  al»»J>^ 
U-en  held  to  represent.  There  are  not  want- 
ing witnesses  to  his  sincerity,  his  religiuu-t 
dc^'otion,  and  his  intelligent  patriorisro.  TV 
general  verdict,  however,  of  the  student  anJ 
.of  history  itself  cannot  fail  to  lay  up  a  heavr 
score  against  Abdul  Hamid  for  the  cruein 
and  savagery  of  his  personal  r\dc.  His  wa* 
undoubtedly  the  guilt  for  the  Armeniaii  mas- 
sacre* and  the  devastating,  exterminating 
wars  in  Macedonia.  A  Kuropean  diplrMtut 
who,  from  a  residence  of  more  than  a  gm- 
eration  in  the  Turkish  capital,  knew  Abdul 
Hamid  well,  says  of  him  in  a  trenchant  ar- 
ticle in  a  recent  number  of  the  fortmghtlf 
Review  ; 

I'car  was  ihi-  master  inslinci  of  lii^  brinK.  uml 
his  reign  was  bloodier,  more  systeinanciIlT 
cruel,  more  witlivring  In  human  happiiicv>  itian 
lliat  of  mo&t  despots  wliM  have  been  actuated 
|iy  n:itur.tl  ruthl("isiiess  ami  the  vinlencc  of  ani- 
tiial  hniialhy. 

Of  his  native  shrewdness  and  diplomatic 
finesse  there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  thirty 
years  he  held  combined  Europe  at  bay,  all  to 
the  name  of  patriotism. 


Imlletmtnt 
Agalittt  Him. 


That  he  was  the  crratcst  enemy 
of  his  country  in  all  history,  how- 
ever, and  that  he  fully  deserved 
the  retributive  juiiiice  which  has  been  meted 
out  to  him,  is  dramatically  set  forth  in  on 
"  open  letter  "  which  appeared  in  the  Cour- 
rirr  J'Orirnt.  of  C^jnstantinople,  two  day* 
before  the  Macedonian  soldiers  entered  the 
capital.  This  indictment  is  so  strong  and 
cotnplete  in  its  details  that  we  give  the  full 
text  of  it  here: 

StB«;    You  :■                            '■',■<;   (hrone   of 
Osman  ihiny  :  ih<-  ^aiJ  fail- 
Mohammed  Rcshad  Effendi.  bmther  of  Ab-   urcs  n(  your  |.i -  .  ;  -     , uuiry  counted 

dul  Hamid,  to  be  Sultan.     Twefik  P.vha.  a   "P'^"  >'^'-  ."P-"'"  r"''  «l*-vut..>n.  ui^m  vour  w.I- 
,  ,.  L        .  ..    cmn  promises  whicli  you  had  made  openly   iti 

soldier  rather  than  a  statesman    at  omr  set    ^^^^  [...j^-rial  prochnaiion. 

ahimt  forming  a  new  ministry.    He  succeeded        NcvenheK-^H.  in   *pi'c   "(   all  our  hopes,  we 
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have  had  nothing  but  dcccijtion  upon  dcccp- 
lion.  The  reign  of  your  Majesiy  wiH  he  noic<I 
in  the  annals  of  our  country  as  one  of  the  sad- 
dest it  has  known.  It  is  you  who  have  signed 
virtually  all  the  treaties  which  have  proved  dis- 
astrous for  our  country.  Is  it  iiMressary  to 
enumerate  them? 

-  The  Russo-Turkish  war,  so  badly  conducted 
by  your  incompetent  Maflf,  lost  us  all  Bulgaria. 
tastcrn  Rumclia.  Xisch.  ami  Vrania.  certain 
district*  which  now  belong  tu  Montenegro,  the 
fair  provinc's  of  Busuia  and  Mcrzcgovina,  Tlics- 
saly,  and  a  part  of  Fpirus,  the  provinces  of  Kars, 
Batoum,  and  Ardakhan.  and  the  district  of  Rho- 
lour.  [|  was  also  one  of  the  results  of  that  war 
that  we  lost  our  rights  of  suzerainty  over  Ser- 
via,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro.  It  will  take  us 
sci*enly-rivc  years  yet  to  get  free  from  uur  war 
debt  to  RusNLa. 

In  t8;'6  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  you 
to  have  peacefully  'solved  the  Balkan  problem 
by  establishing  a  small,  qu a :»t -autonomous  prov- 
ince between  the  Balkan  stares  and  the  Danube, 
but  the  fatuous  character  of  your  policies  and 
the  disconteni  of  ihe  great  powers  of  Europe 
have  resulted  in  the  existence  at  our  very  gates 
of  a  stale  (Bulgaria]  w^hich  has  been  enabled  to 
hold  up  its  head  in  defiance  before  that  mighty 
power  which  crushed  the  eastern  Roman  em- 
pire and  carried  its  standards  to  the  very  walls 
of  Vienna. 

Thanks  to  the  constant  and  increasing  en- 
feeblement  of  our  forces  we  have  seen  the  most 
highly  privileged  of  our  pro\-inccs.  Egypt,  under 
the  military  occupation  of  the  stranger.  Tunis 
has  shpprd  away  from  us,  as  well  as  C>'prus  and 
the  hinterland  of  Aden,  and  Crete  U  menaced 
from  every  side. 

But  these  losses  arc  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  mctral  dcRrnil.iliim  which  you  have  per- 
mitted to  grow  from  year  to  year  and  which  is 
indeed  the  most  distinctive  and  signilicaut  char- 
acteristic of  ihe  present  deplorable  events.  The 
system  of  spying  has  so  corrupted  the  soul  and 
abased  the  moral  standard  of  the  nation  that 
all  our  life  and  cncr^  is  threatened  with  an- 
nihilation. The  Turkish  people,  condemned  to 
ignorance  and  deprived  by  your  sy<itcm  of  ab- 
solutism for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  of 
every  means  of  enlightening  itself,  has  been  in 
danger  of  becoming  nothing  more  than  a  nation 
of  slaves. 

With  no  system  of  agriculture,  with  no  com- 
merce, with  no  industry,  there  was  left  to  thcni 
nothing  but  to  revolt  or  to  commit  national  sui- 
cide. They  chose  to  revolt  without  \iolcntly  de- 
stroying all  national  institutions,  in  tlie  hope  that 
you  would  compri-hend  ihrir  rights  and  their 
aspirations.  But  ihcy  have  been  once  more  de- 
ceived, and  if  the  gallant  army  of  liberation 
from  ftlaccdnnia  had  not  come  to  their  aid  there 
would  have  been  for  them  no  figure. 

Such,  sire,  is  the  balance  sheet  of  your  reign. 
It  is  fur  you  tu  sum  up  all  the  losses  and  all  the 
disgraces. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  convinced  without 
further  delay  of  your  Majesty's  total  incapacity 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  Turkish  people. 
Sire,  the  entire  nation  awaits  for  that  solemn 
hour  when  you  will  alone  by  all  that  is  within 
your  power  for  a  past  for  which  you  alone  arc 
responsible. 


AaUVL   HAUIU  II..   lUE   UU-O^IO)   TL'itKlSU   SL'LT.\N. 

(An  iinuBnal  portrait,  but  regarikd  as  a  good  like- 
ness of  Atidul  Uamld  tu  bis  prlmi*.] 

Tk*  Miuta-  P*^''^'^!"  ^^^  "'"5'"  significant  anii 
erM  tit  damninK  evidence  of  Abdul 
Hamid  %  part  in  the  counrer-rev- 
olution  of  April  ij  at  Constantinople  is  the 
fact,  which  has  just  cotne  to  light,  that  the 
outbreak  in  Adana,  which  was  the  precursor 
of  so  much  blood  and  massacre  through  all 
Asia  Minor,  bepan  on  the  morning  of  April 
14.  It  is  reported,  also,  that  on  that  day  the 
Vail,  or  governor  of  the  province,  boasted 
that  Abdul  Hamid  had  re-established  himself 
in  absolute  power  in  Constantinople  and  that 
no  effort  would  be  made  by  die  troops  to 
stop  the  burning,  plundering,  and  killing. 
Until  the  severe  censorship  of  the  authorities 
is  raised  we  cannot  know  what  actually  hap- 
pened nor  the  exact  conditions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  that  troubled  reirion  about  AIcx- 
andretta.  It  seems  certain,  however,  accord- 
ing to  reliable  reports,  that  between  i  5,000 
and  20,000  lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
ert>'  represents  the  loss  siLstatned. 


The  Armenians,  of  course,  suf- 
fered   the    most.      It    is   always 
"Kill   the  Armenians!"  during 
times  of  riot  in  Turkey,  as  it  is  "  Kill  the 


thasvrtt  nf 

ultittk*  aita 

Rflltf. 


& 
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The  flrKt  Ctarhtlan  In  n  Tiirk- 
itth  CHl)ln4>t,  Gnbrli-I  Niirendsun- 
giHD  KfToiKli  (ArmenfaD.i,  ui  pn-H- 
rnt  MlolHtcr  of  Public  Works  aod 
Commerce. 


Tbp  Sheik  111  Islam.  Thf  M»- 
hammoOan  I'dpo,  Sywi  Mdliammi'd 
Zlai-d-DIn,  who  nipu'd  the  Fetwu 
di'poslnK  AImIuI  Ilamltl.  He  re- 
BlgtiiMl  late  in  .Vprll. 


Ahmed  Rlia,  tbe  tjl»lcal  Yaoni 
Turk.  The  editor  of  tbe  Mmk- 
rvrcl,  orgui  of  tbe  prnimiBii. 
and  former  prcflldntt  of  the  flnt 
Turklah  Parllunent. 


THE   BREADTH    AND   TOLERANCE   OF   THE    NEW     REGIME   IN   TURKEY   IS   SHOWN   BY   ITS 


Jews!"  during  similar  periods  in  Russia. 
The  Armenians  have  been  accused,  whether 
justly  or  not,  of  conspiring  against  the  Con- 
stantinople government  upon  many  different 
occasions.  Whether  the  animosity  of  the 
Moslem  to  the  Armenian  is  due  to  religious 
fanaticism  or,  as  has  been  maintained  by 
some  political  students,  it  is  due  to  intrigue 
instigated  by  the  Russian  Government, 
which  regards  the  Armenians  as  an  obstacle 
to  Russia's  southward  march,  statistics  show 
that  since  1850  more  than  135,000  Armeni- 
ans have  been  massacred  in  Turkish  posses- 
sions. Two  American  missionaries  lost  their 
lives  in  these  latest  disorders,  w^hich  the  Con- 
stitutional government  at  Constantinople 
seems  sincerely  desirous  of  ending.  A  spe- 
cial commission  and  part  of  an  army  corps  of 
troops  have  been  dispatched  to  Adana,  the 
Turkish  Parliament  has  appropriated  $i.So.- 
000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  the 
governor  of  the  province  will,  it  is  an- 
nounced, be  court-martialed.  Warships  of  a 
number  of  the  European  powers,  as  well  as 
two  American  cruisers,  have  been  sent  to  the 
scene  of  the  disorders. 


The    new    Sultan,    Mohammed 
Reshad  Effendi.  who  ascends  the 
throne  after  an  imprisonment  in 
a  palace  for  thirty  years,  is  in  his  sixty-fifth 


Mehmed  V., 

the 
New  Sultan. 


year,  and  the  third  son  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid.  His  eldest  brother  reigned  as-Mu- 
rad  v.,  but  was  deposed  in  August,  1876,0a 
the  ground  of  insanity,  being  succeeded  bjr 
Abdul  Hamid  II.  Reshad  will  mgp  at 
Mehmed  V.  Mehmed  is  short  for  Mohaoi- 
med,  it  being  considered  in^ipn^rutc  ID 
adopt  the  Prophet's  precise  name.  The  oeiv 
Padishah,  according  to  a  description  of  hit 
person,  which  is  no  doubt  authentic,  it  till 
and  well-proportioned,  but  inclined  to  stoop. 
His  features  are  regular,  but  he  has'a  booked 
nose  like  that  of  Abdul  Hamid.  His  ni 
ners  are  very  gracious  and  easy,  and  he  is 
ceedlngly  generous  and  kind.  He  is  not 
all  fanatical,  but  is  sincerely  relijiious.  His 
two  wives  are  well-educated  and  they  dress 
in  the  French  fashion.  Reshad  is  a  man  of 
excellent  intentions  but  rather  weak  will, 
who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
under  duress,  surrounded,  however,  by  the 
enervating  influences  of  idleness,  luxurj-^ 
the  harem. 

ffi^        Reshad      has,      norwithstandi  _ 

Chatacter and  his      long     iinpristmment,      kept 

gressive  movements  of  the  time  and  sees 
nothing,  he  declares,  incompatible  between 
political  freedom  and  the  sacred  law  njf  the 
Mohammedans.     According  to  an  intervitl 
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lllml  Tasba.  tirand  Virler  uail*^r     Mii>>r   Knver  Bey,   Uif   "  hrro   of      Chpvkrt      l'ii>hn.      t-riiiiuuiiittiTln- 
tbe  new   i^glinc.  tbp  ConsUlulluoal  Camiiaign."  chief  of  llie  new  TiirlEtab  army. 

THI  VOUNC  TDIIK  PBEUtEE   AND  THE   BACKtlONE    OF  TUE  "HEFOIta"  ARUV. 


r 

^fhc  had  after  his  proclamation  as  Sultan  with  ture  of  the  Sultan  with  this  time-honored 

the    Constantinople    correspondent    of    the  weapon   that   he   formally   assumes   his  title 

I London  Daily  ChmnicU^  the  new  Sultan  in-  and  office  as  monarch.    Mehmed  V.  has  now 

Sists  that  he  is  "  on  the  Luropcan  side  of  the  been  officially  recognized  by  President  Taft 

[line   that    divides   his   empire."      Tell    the  and  most  of  the  rulers  of  Europe. 
I'n'^orld,  he  satd, 


i 


1  am  pleased  to  Ijtcome  the  first  cnnstitutional 

ovcrc'iKn  of  Turkey.     Doubtless  my  successor 

ill  improve  upon  mc.  but  you  may  rely  upon 

ly  doiiiR  my  he'il.     I  also  luve  suffered  oppres- 

jnn.  and  can,  therefore,  enter  into  the  feelings 

I  my  fellow  sufferers,      .     .      .      !    have  ever 

Tieen  a  convinced  and  ardent  supporter  of  the 

cau^e   of  eniisliti-nment,   liberty,   and    prnsress. 

,.     .     .     I-rom  my  earliest  years,  while    faithful 

t{o  the  precepts  and  teachings  t_>f  the  Koran.  T 

%nve  iieeii  .in  advocate  of  a  cniistilutional  char- 

ttT  and  parliamentary  institutions.    1  am  a  firm 

supporter  of  the  policy  nf  Young  Turkey,  and 

,wilh  the  full  enjoyment  of  political  freedom  I 

c    nothing    incompatible    willi    MolLimmcdan 

crcd  law. 

The  formal  accession  to  the  throne  took 
place  May  10,  when  the  consecration  of 
Mehmed  V.  by  the  "  Ceremony  of  the 
Sword  "  was  performed,  this  ceremony  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  coronation  in  western 


Tufilsk 
Ltatltrt. 


The  peaceful  Turkish  revolution 
has  not  been  marked  by  any 
number  of  great  leaders,  al- 
though a  few  of  rhe  moving  spirits  have  un- 
doubtedly made  for  themselves  places  in  the 
]iistor>*  not  only  of  their  own  counrr)*  hur  as 
well  in  the  story  of  the  development  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  Neither  the  outgoing  nor  in- 
coming monarch  can  be  called  a  leader.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  inspiring  force  in  the  old 
regime  to  enthuse  any  one  man  to  stand  at 
its  head.  Among  the  "^'oung  Turks, — or 
Constitutionalists,  as  they  are  now  generally 
called, — the  honors  belong  to  Mahmiid 
Chcvket  Pasha,  conimamier-in-chief  of  the 
Third  Army  Corps  (Macedonians  from  Sa- 
lonika) and  head  ot  the  Constitutional 
troops  in  their  march  on  Constantinople, 
who  declined  the  viziership  and  dictatorial 


nations.    The  sword  ceremony  is  always  eel-  authority  because,  he  declared,  the  army  was 

ebratcd  in  the  Mos4iuc  of  Ayoub  (Job),  the  the  servant,  not  the  master  of  the  people; 

most  exquisite  of  Turkish  temples,  comniem-  Major  Envcr  Bey,  the  idol  of  the  Turkish 

t (rating  the  Pmphct's  comrade  Ayoub.  who  soldiers  and  the  real  hero  of  the  revolution 

cU  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  when  of  July  last,  which  resulted  in  the  pyomulga- 

t  was  first  besieged  by  the  Saracens  in  the  tion  of  the  Omstitution;  Ahmed  Riza,  editor 

cvcnth  century.   In  this  mosque  is  preserved  of  the  Mt-fhvrnt,  who  conducted  the  Young 

he  sword  of  Othman,  or  (^sman,  the  foun-  Turk  propaganda  for  years  from  Pari*  and 

der  of  the  dynasty,  and  it  is  by  the  invcsti-  who   afterwards   became   one   of   the   most 
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prominent  niembrrs  of  ihe  Committpc  "f 
Union  and  Progress  and  president  of  ilic 
first  parliament;  and  Nia?.i  Bey,  the  beloved 
disciplinarian  of  the  European  corps  of  the 
army.  Not  so  distinct  in  the  outlines  of  their 
patriotism,  but  noteworthy  for  the  part  they 
played  in  the  revolution,  were  Kinmil  Pasha, 
the  aged  first  Grand  Vizier  under  the  new 
regime;  Hilnii  Pasha,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  deposed  by  the  rcactionarj-  overturn  in 
the  middle  of  April  and  is  now  ajrain  Prem- 
ier; Tewfik  Pasha,  minister  of  war  under 
Abdul  H  amid's  covernmcnr :  and  Gabriel 
Nurrndsunnian  Kffcndi,  the  first  Christian 
to  become  a  member  of  a  Turkish  minis- 
try-, who  now  holds  the  portfolio  of  Public 
Works  and  Commerce.  It  is  impossible  to 
withhold  admiration  from  the  courageous 
and  progressive  head  of  the  Muliammeilan 
church,  the  Sheik  ul  Islam  (Syed  Mahomed 
Zia-od-Din),  who  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  and  \\\\o  so  ably 
seconded  all  the  efforts  of  the  Young  Turk 
Committee.     The  new  Sheik  is  also  a  man 


A 


of  eniinence  and  character,  an<}  has  pi 
claimed  himself  hilly  in  sympachv  ^t'ith  il 
progressive  views  of  the  ne\v  leaders. 

/.r«w«     'f  '^^  doling  Turk*'   campaii 
c*ii«««r     to   Kuropeanize   the   empire   ha 
'^  *"      actually    reached     the    stage 
making  the  Turk  fit  to  remain  on  the  Eui 
pean  side  of  the  Hosphorus  it  has  n'^rouglil 
radical,  far-reaching  change  in   his   natut^ 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  subject*  of  the  SullJ 
are  Moslems  under  the  religion  ami  goveii 
mcnt  uf   Mohammed,  which   is  the    relip'o 
and  dominion  uf  the  sword.    *]*he  whole  li 
tory  uf  the  race  has  been  that  of   wsrrioii 
who  have  maintained   their  hold  upon  cai 
qucred  provinces  by  the  strength  of  ihei'r  mi 
ilary  arm  alone.  For  six  centuries  the  thirty- 
four  descendants  of  Otlunan  have  ruled 
race  of  lijihters  and  have  never  administereJl 
any  province  except  in  the  interest  of  tributr. 
For  six  centuries  before  the  time  of  Orhman 
the  Turk  was  a  nomadic  warrior  whose  ei 
ploits  in  Asia  made  him  the  terror  of  all  tl 
eastern  world  that  dwelt  in  cities.     The  re 
ligion  of  Mohammed  itself  has  been  spre: 
cpiilv  bv  the  sword. 


iiiK    MI.KS.11.K   tuiiM    jir«n. 

TiiK  Ac'HtLLRs  nr  Cokfv  ithv  *imi9v  n't  op  a 
jrcaror  ■snto'ihy  IvaUi-r  WUhvlni.  'it  4ii'mu)ii>.  tn  llip 
Inland  wbkri  \%  n\ta<yf\.  wllIiiD  Blnlit  of  Ibe  TuiiilRb 
l«nd)  :  "  Alan,  poitr  Atulnl  Hiimlil.  Ihiw  |iln<1Iy  wntil'l 
I  iMVi*  aliloil  yiDi.  Itiii  iinforiiiiial^ly  In  ilirm-  dnji 
rvra  d(tnl]itwl«  nnil  bcpx-jt  oau  Aitlil  coiisittuilotiB 
only  In  a  ronarliuntiniil   way." 

FruiD  KladifftiiattUfk  (lt<*rlltii 


^ 


A  etanca 


When  the  ferocious  Turks  d 
sccnded  on  western  Asia  tliey 
carried  cvcrj'thing  before  them, 
and  by  the  tliirtcrnth  centur>'  the\'  were  mas- 
ters of  Asia  Minor,  or  .^atoUa,  as  the 
Turks  now  call  it,  and  were  beginning  to 
cast  their  e>cs  over  the  lands  he>'ond  the  B<k- 
phorus  in  Kurope.  In  the  early  fourteenth 
century  they  crossed  to  F.uropcin  soil.  In 
'453,  to  the  horror  of  all  Christendom,  they 
t<Kjk  Constantinople,  the  old  city  of  ihc 
Byzantine  Roman  Empire,  and  thus  secured 
a  solid  foothold  on  the  continent  which  no 
single  European  nation  or  combination  of 
powers  has  ever  been  able  to  shake.  Bcforr 
the  year  i^ot)  rhcy  had  conquered  all  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula  and  it  was  only  the  warlike 
temper  of  the  Huns,  so  like  them  in  many 
ways,  that  kept  them  from  ravaging  wcstero 
Lurope.  Their  armies  conquered  Macc- 
ilonia,  Scrv'ia,  Bulgaria,  part  uf  what  is  now 
Russia,  Rouniania,  Montenegro,  Kosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Greece  in  Europe,  advanc- 
ing to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  from  which  thev 
were  only  hurled  back  by  the  valor  of  the 
Polish  King,  John  Sobicski.  They  held 
sway  in  Asia  lo  the  boundaries  of  Persia, 
while  to  the  southward  their  rule  extended 
into  Africa,  subjecting  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers. 
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TUE  UOLMA-BAT'fCHK   1   M-.M  !     UN    THI!  IKlSPHiiKI'S,    WlllJft  THK   \K\V    SL'LTAN'   WILL  LIVE. 


Ijf^  The  decay  of  Turkish  power  be- 
Ottiinft  gan  with  the  rise  of  Russia  to  a 
*"**■  dominating  influence  in  European 
councils.  Up  to  the  Iwginning  of  the  past 
centur>',  however,  the  Turic  was  a  great 
force  in  European  councils.  In  1821  Greece 
became  independent  and  seven  years  later 
Rus$ia  severely  defeateti  the  "Moslem  armies, 
and  the  real  partition  of  Turkey  had  begun. 
After  the  war  of  1878,  when  the  victorious 
Russian  armies  were  within  a  day's  march 
^of  Constantinople,  the  Berlin  Treaty,  rc- 
B.placing  the  agreement  of  San  Srefano  and 
representing  the  compromise  brought  about 
by  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  combined  Eu- 

Ijopc,  stripped  the  Turk  of  a  vast  section  of 
his  European  possessions,  set  up  the  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  of  Roumania.  Servia,  and 
Montenegro,  extended  the  Greek  boundary* 
into  Turkish  lands,  gave  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina to  .Austria  for  administration, 
transferred  valuable  Turkish  territory  to 
Russia,  and  turned  over  to  Great  Britain 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
which  had  formerly  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Porte.  For  thirty  years  the  misrule  of  the 
despot  Abdul  Hamid  in  that  section  known 

■as  Macedonia  (the  three  vilayets  of  Kossovo, 
Monastir,  and  Salonika)  was  ttie  sharpest 
thorn  in  the  side  of  European  diplomacy, 
while  the  Armenian  massacres  uf  1895  and 
,1896  aroused  the  horror  of  the  entire  world. 


I 
[ 


y^         Since  the  Treaty   of   Berlin  the 

M«ti*m  empirt  fate    of    Turkej-    has    been    the 

""        '    great    unsolved    and    apparently 


powers,  and  the  shift  and  play  of  continental 

U'fltpolilik  has  been  responsible  for  fluich  of 
the  misrule  of  the  Il.imidtan  regime,  Last 
autumn,  as  the  readers  of  this  Review  will 
remember,  Buli^aria  suddenly  declared  her 
independence  of  Turkish  suzerainty  and 
Austria- Hungary  formally  annexed  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  These  events,  following 
rapidly  as  they  did  upon  the  peaceful  revolu- 
tion of  the  summer  before  in  Turkey,  result- 
ing in  the  promulgation  of  a  constitution  for 
the  empire,  set  the  continental  chancelleries 
by  the  ears  and  involved  all  Eurt^e  in  a 
diplomatic  contest  which  threatened  at  one 
time  an  armed  encounter.  Tlie  new  Turkey, 
under  the  Constitutional  regime,  emerges 
from  the  political  turmoil  of  the  past  year 
with  a  F'^iropean  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  an  empire  in  Asia  still 
<if  vast  extent,  but  in  the  most  chaotic  and 
unstable  of  political  and  social  conditions. 


Cunpt^n- 


insoluble  question  before  the  European  great 


Of  the  forces  and  impulses 
which  brought  about  the  consti- 
tutional triumph  amung  the 
Turks  wc  as  yet  know  but  little.  The 
spread  of  education  and  contact  with  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  the  penetration  of  modem  in- 
dustrial and  economic  methods,  of  course, 
have  had  great  weight.  Much  influence 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  progress  westward, 
from  Japan  through  Asia,  of  the  constitu- 
tional idea,  which  has  all  but  triumphed  in 
Persia  and  is  yet  troubling  China  and  stir- 
ring British  Indl.t.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  cmlre  ferment  through- 
out Turkey  during  the  past  generation  has 
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been  the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  an  Otto-  page  685  this  month),  whose  appoSntnieat 
man  citizenship,  which  has  apparently  al-  for  the  third  time  to  represent  iis  at  Con- 
ready  permeated  every  nationality  of  that  stantinoplc  was  on  May  I2  sent  to  the  Sen- 
polyglot  land  of  many  creeds.  Ever  since  ate  and  accepted  by  the  Turkish  Goven- 
the  Turk  entered  Europe  his  dominions  have  ment,  sees  much  promise  in  the  future  for  a 
been  governed  by  the  law  of  the  conqueror  rejuvenated  Turkey.  He  believes  that  re- 
Dver  conquered  provinces.  Such  administra-  cent  developments  in  that  empire  are  making 
tive  theory  as  obtained  was  based  on  religious  it  necessary  for  us  Americans  particularly  to 
creed  rather  than  on  any  one  nationality  or  recast  our  ideas  regarding  the  ability  of  Ae 


any  number  of  different  nationalities. 

jf^  The  chief  result  of  the  campaign 
ottoman  carried  on  by  the  Young  Turks 
"'''""'"*'■''■"  since  1878  to  Europeanize  Tur- 
key has  been  the  gradual  conscious  growth 
of  an  Ottoman  people  irrespective  of  original 
race  or  of  difference  of  creed.  The  army  that 
took  Constantinople  in  April  presented  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  Moslem  and  Christian, 


Turkish  people  to  maintain   real  constitu- 
tional government. 


/.*«opo(a«/«  Nothing   is  perhaps    more    dn- 

New  zfon?     ™*^'*^*^^y       "luStratlVC        of       UK 

change  that  has  come  over  the 
government  and  political  life  of  Turkey  thin 
the  offer,  made  by  the  new  ConstitudoosI 
regime  to  the  Jews  of  the  world,  to  turn  over 
to  them  for  the  establishment  of  their  neir 


Greek,  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turk  Zion  that  vast  region  known  as  l^caopotanui. 
marching  side  by  side  in  a  common  cause  and  For  years  the  Jewish  organizations  of  cfae 
camping  in  the  same  tents  without  quarrel-  world,  under  the  leadership  of  Israel  Zing- 
ing, Such  leaders  as  Chevket  Pasha,  Enver  will  and  the  late  Baron  de  Hirach,  tried,  but 
Bey,  Ahmed  Riza,  and  others  are  perform-  vainly,  to  get  permission  from  Abdul  Himii 
ing  wonders  in  reconciling  the  Sheriat,  or  re-  to  found  in  Palestine  colonies  of  Jews  whi^ 
ligious  law  of  Moslem,  with  the  modern  Eu-  should,   by  absorbing  the  Hebrew   popub- 


ropean  codes  and  raising  economic  and  so- 
cial interests  to  a  level  with  Moslem  re- 
ligious zeal  and  Oriental  military  caste.  They 
have  already  admitted  a  Greek  and  an  Ar- 
menian, both  Christians,  to  the  cabinet,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Turkey.     In 


tions  of  Russia,  Roumania,  Austria-Hungarfr 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  generally,  virtuiUr 
solve  the  entire  Jewish  question.  Ilie  u- 
nouncement,  at  the  convention  of  the  Jeir- 
ish  Territorial  Organization  in  session  Ivt 
month  in  London,  of  the  offer  of  die  Coik 


the  parliament  party  lines  freely  cut  across   stantinople  government,  has  been  received  by 


the  lines  of  race  and  religious  cleavage,  and 
the  utterances  of  the  Young  Turk  leaders  all 
repudiate  any  intention  of  exalting  the  Mos- 
lem  at   the  expense  of   any  of   the   various 


Hebrews  all  over  the  world,  pauticularl^  V 
this  country,  with  great  satis^urtion.  It  s 
estimated  that  the  region  in  question  woi^ 
support  six  million  or  more  of  the  ei^t  or 


"  Giaour  "  peoples  under  Turkish  rule.   The    ten  million  Jewish  population  of  die  g^obe. 


new  empire,  we  arc  promised,  will  take  stock 
of  social,  economic,  and  political  forces  as 
well  as  of  religious  and  racial  ones  in  its 
national  life. 


What 
of  the 
Future  ? 


With  the  accession  of  Sultun 
Mchmed  V.,  Turkey  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
Whether  or  not  the  Young  Turks  will  be 
able  to  organize  and  consolidate  the  entire 
Ottoman    Empire   on   a   constitutional   basis 


The  enterprise  would  have  the  financni  re- 
sources of  more  than  $ioo,ooo,ooo  and  dir 
active  support  of  the  Jewish  Territorial  As- 
sociation, the  Jewish  Colonization  Asaodft-- 
tion,  the  Jewish  German  Relief  Sode^,  die: 
French  Alliance  of  Jews,  and  the  orBUUtt" 
tion  of  the  Zionist  movement  itself.  Tht 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  has  com^ 
mand,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  n  fund  oi 
nearly  $45,ooo.(X)0  left  it  by  the  late  Baron 
dc  Hirsch.    Whether  or  not  the  Jewish  peo- 


will  depend  not  only  on  the  way  they  have    pie  of  western  lands  could  be  induced  iii  enii- 


niet  the  test  of  an  effective  self-restrained  mil- 
itary organization,  but  upon  whether  they 
will  successfully  meet  the  more  difficult  test 
of  statesmanship  required  by  the  new  order 
of  things.  Mr.  Oscar  Straus  (a  sketch  of 
whose  career  and   achievements  appears  on 


grate  to  a  rejuvenated  Palestine  is  an  open 
question.  To  most  American  Hebrews  the 
United  States  is,  beyond  any  doubt,  the 
Promised  Land.  Mesopotamia  is  no  dloubi 
to  be  the  home,  not  of  American,  but  ot 
Eastern  European  Jews. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 


(Prom  April  Zl  to  May  19,  1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS   IN   CONGRESS. 

April  21. — In  the  Senate,  the  reading  of  tlic 
Tariff  bill  paragraphs  is  begun;  Mr.  Cummins 
(Rep.,  la.)  presents  and  discusses  his  income- 
tax  provision, 

April  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  DolHver  (Rep., 
la.)  and  Mr,  Nelson  (Rep,,  Minn,)  attack  the 
i'ariff  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  down- 
ward revision ;  the  bill  is  defended  by  Mr.  Al- 
drich  (Rep,,  R.  I.).... The  House  considers  the 
conference  report  on  the  Census  bill. 

April  23. — In  the  Senate,  the  first  reading  of 
the  Tariff  bill  for  consideration  of  committee 
amendments  is  completed. 

April  26. — In  the  Senate,  Mr,  Bailey  (Dem,, 
Tex,)  speaks  in  favor  of  his  income-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Tariff  bill, 

April  27-28.— In  the  Senate,  the  Tariff  bill  is 
discussed  by  Mr,  Scott  (Rep,,  W.  Va.),  Mr. 
(iore  (Dem.,  Okla.),  Mr,  Simmons  (Dem,,  N, 
C),  and  Mr.  Brown  (Rep.,  Neb.). 

April  29, — In  the  Senate,  Mr,  Rayner  (Dem., 
Md.)  denounces  t!ie  protective  system;  Mr,  Nel- 
suii  (Rep.,  Minn.)  urges  that  kimber  be  placed 
I'll  the  free  list. 

.-\pril  30. — In  the  Senate,  Mr,  McCuniber 
(Rep.,  N,  IX)  makes  a  speech  favoring  free 
hinihcr;  Mr.  Aldrich  {Rep..  R.  I,)  report.s  from 
i1k'  committee  on  finance  additional  amendments 
lu  the  Tariff  bill. 

May  3.^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Piles  (Rep., 
Wash.)  defends  the  Dingley  rates  on  lumber 
and  Mr,  Borah  (Rep,,  Idaho)  advocates  an  in- 
come tax. 

May  4.^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dolliver  (Rep,. 
Iowa)  attacks  the  textile  scliedules  in  the  Tariff 
bill. 

May  5,— The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
snstained  in  its  position  on  the  Tariff  bill,  on 
:i  test  vote,  by  41  to  34. 

May  6. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep., 
Iowa)  advocates  lower  duties  on  iron  and  steel. 

May  7-8, — Tlie  Senate  fixes  the  duty  on  lead 
contained  in  lead  ore  at  ij/^  cents  per  pound, 
the  rate  of  the  ]")ingley  law  and  the  Payne  bill; 
Mr.  Clapp  (Rep.,  Minn,)  speaks  in  favor  of 
Inwcr  duties,  and  Mr.  Owen  (Dem,,  Okla.)  ad- 
vocates an  income  ta.x. 

May  10.— .\  special  message  is  received  from 
President  Taft  recommending  amendment  of 
ilic  ForaktT  act  nnder  which  Porto  Rico  is  gov- 
erned, , ,  ,The  ScTiate.  by  a  vote  of  44  to  35.  up- 
holds the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee declining  to  reduce  the  duty  on  pig  lead. 
In  the  House.  Mr,  Payne  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  re- 
ports the  Philippine  Tariff  bill  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  with  amendments. 

May  11, — In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Depew  (Rep., 
X.   'i'.)    introduces  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 


GOV,   FRANK  B,  WEEKS,  OF  CONNECTICUT. 
(Successor  to  Governor  Lilley,  who  died  on  April  21.) 

civil  government  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  President  Taft's  message. 

May  13.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  Ci  to  24, 
adopts  the  Finance  Committee's  recommendation 
that  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  ton  be  placed  on 
iron  ore.... The  House  considers  the  Philippine 
Tariff  bill. 

May  14. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  42, 
defeats  an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  bill  offered 
by  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep.,  Iowa)  to  lower  the  duty 
on  round  iron. 

May  15. — In  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Aldrich  (Rep,,  R,  I.),  duties  on  several  classes 
of  wire  goods  contained  in  the  steel  schedule  of 
the  Tariff  bill  are  lowered. 

May- 17.— The  House  adopts  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  Attorney-General  for  information  as  to 
the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion.   . 

May  18. — In  the  Senate,  the  amendment  to  the 
Tariff  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stone  (Dem.,  Mo.) 
to  restore  the  Dingley  rates  on  razors  is  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  43  to  36, 

May  19.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clay  (Dem,,  Ga.) 
attacks  the  Sugar  Tnirt, 
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April  21.— I'rcsidcnt  Tafl  ask*  ihe  Ailonicy- 
General  lo  invcsiifiatc  llie  complaint  that  ctrtatii 
Western  railroads  are  iliscrimiiiaimg  against 
Salt  Lake  Citv.  Ogdcn.  and  uthcr  intcrmountain 
cities  in  the  matter  of  frciuht  rates. 

April  23. — (iovemor  Willson,  of  Kentucky, 
pardons  ex-Govcmor  W.  S.  Taylor  and  five  oth- 
i-rs  indictwl  in  connection  with  the  murder  of 
William  Gocbel  in  190a 

April  29. — The  Xcw  York  Legislature  pro- 
vides for  (ho  appoint rnetil  of  cnminissions  to 
inquire  into  the  quc.'ilioii  of  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Public  Service  Coininissions  lo  in- 
clude tetephone  and  telegraph  companies  and 
into  the  question  of  direct  noniinaliona ;  the 
efjual  pay  bill  for  school  teachers  in  New  York 
City  passes  the  Assomblj*  and  goes  lo  the 
Mayor;  under  an  enicrtjency  message  from  Gov- 
ernor Miighe'!  the  Senate  and  llie  Assembly 
pass  the  hilt  providing  for  a  graduated  registra- 
tion fee  for  aulomohiles. . .  .A  seltlcnu-nt  is  ap- 
proved between  the  American  Sugar  Kctining 
Coifiipany  and  the  Govt-niment  on  the  laltcr's 
claims  for  fraudulent  weighing  of  sugar. 

April  30. — The  New  York  Legislature  ad* 
journs. 

May  ;j.~The  Unitt^l  Slate*  Supreme  Court, 
in  decidm^  the  commodities  clause  of  the  rate 
law,  sustains  the  Government's  contention  that 
the  clause  is  constitutional,  but  holds  that  a  car- 
rier may  own  stock  in  a  prtxiuciug  company  and 
at  the  same  time  may  transport  the  products  of 
that  company. 

May  4. — The  court  of  inquiry  appointed  lo  de- 
termine which  of  the  negro  soldiers  discharged 
as  a  rcsnll  of  the  lirownsvilh-  shooting  trouble 
are  uualitted  fur  re-euli»lniciu  begins  its  sessions 
at  Washington. 

May  6. — President  Taft  nominates  Judge  Wil- 
liam M.  Lanning,  of  Trenton,  N.  j..  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Third 
Judicial  CircuiL 

May  7.— Rear-Admiral  William  P.  Potter  is 
appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  \avigalion  of 
the  Na\*)'  Department  to  succeed  Rear-Admiral 
John  iC.  Pillshtiry,  retired. ...  Indicttncnls  are 
returned  against  seven  employees  of  the  .•\meri- 
can  Sugar  Refining  Company,  charging  com- 
plicity in  the  weighing  frauds  ag;iinst  the  Gov- 
ernment: the  men  are  dismissed  from  the  cm- 
ploy  of  the  company. 

May  8. — President  Taft  nominates  Thomas  J. 
Akins  for  postnui^^lcr  of  St.  Louis. 

May  10.— President  Taft  appoints  Henry 
Groves    Connor    fDcm.)    United    States   Judge 

for  ihc  eastern  district  of  North  Carolina 

Collector  Loeb.  of  tire  Port  of  New  York,  dis- 
misses ttve  men  from  Ihc  customs  service  fol- 
lowing an  investigation  in  weighing  frauds. 

May  r4. — President  Taft  creates  a  board  to 
supervise  purchases  of  supp1ie<i  for  the  Govern- 
ment...  .Mayor  McClcllan.  of  New  York,  vetoes 
the  teachers'  equal  pay  bill,  but  announces  that 
he  will  stipoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
qucitlion  of  sahirics. 

Majr  l^. — Colorado  Springs.  Cx>Io..  atlopts  the 
commission  form  of  government  under  a  char- 
ter which  provides  the  recall,  mitiativc.  and  ref- 
erendum. . .  .The    Philippine    legislature    elects 


Hcnito  Legarda  and  Manuel  Quexoii  delcgaies 
to  Congress.,.. President  Taft.  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Sinhbs.  of  Kansas,  declares  that  he 
will  not  pertnii  himself  to  be  used  by  any  faction 
for  the  promotion  of  its  political  fortunes. 

May  18.— President  Taft  nominates  William 
Wiltiams  for  Conmiissioner  of  fmiTiigration  al 
the  Port  of  New  York,  William  S.  Washburn 
for  Civil  5iervice  Coniiin'ssioner.  and  Walter  E. 

Clark  for  Governor  of  Alaska The  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  rules  that  negro  passen- 
gers paymg  the  same  fare  as  white  passengers 
cannot  be  legally  discriminated  again&t  in  the 
wa^  of  accommodations. . . .  Aitonicy-General 
Wtckersham  stops  the  invesiigation  of  the  town 
Jot  fraud  cases  at  Muskogee.  Okla,,  upon  receipt 
of  charges  affecting  the  official  cimduct  of  the 
federal  prosecutors. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVKRNHKNT-FOREION. 

April  ji.— The  Young  Turks  organize  an  army 
to  supprt-ss  the  rebellion  in  northern  Macedonia. 
....  Premier  ,\s<|uith  introduces  tlie  Welsh  dis- 
establishment hill  in  the  British  House  of  Com> 
moiis, 

April  21, — The  garrison  of  Constantiiinple  is 
surrcndertd  to  the  Macedonian  troops;  good 
order  is  established  in  the  city;  the  Sultan  is 
held  virtually  a  prisoner  in  the  Yildlz  Kiosk. 

April  27— Abdul  Haniid  II.  is  de)>oscd  and 
his  brother.  Kcshad  Effcndi,  who  wdl  be  known 
as  Mehnud  V..  is  proclaimed  Sultan  of  Turkey; 
Ahmed  Riza  Bey  is  appointed  Grand  Vizier. 

April  28.—- Abdul  Ilamid,  the  deposed  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  is  removed  to  Salonika,  where  he 
will  he  kept  a  prisoner. 

.'Vpril  29.— Mr.  Lloyd-Ceorge.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  introduces  the  budget  in  the 
British  Housi:  of  Comnuriis:  it  shows  a  delirit 
of  about  $78.oix)AWO,  which  will  be  provided 
chiefly  by  new  methods  of  taxation, ..  .Two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  arc  executed  after 
trial  by  court-martial  in  Constantinople. 

April  30.— Tewfik  Pasha  announces  Ihe  names 
of  the  Turkish  cabinet  of  which  he  is  Grand 
Vizier. 

May  I. —The  finance  committee  of  the  Ger- 
man Rcich.stag  voles  in  favor  of  taxing  the  ap- 
proved values  of  real  estate  between  sales 

The  Turkish  Parliament  decides  to  send  a  n^m- 
mission  to  investigate  the  massacres  in  Syria, 
to  organize  a  military  court  to  try  the  rioters, 
and  lo  appropriate  $160,000  to  relieve  distrej.s  la 
that  district. 

May  J— The  Turkish  cabinet  resigns,  but  u 
requested  by  the  Sullaii  to  remain  in  onice:  thir- 
teen leaders  in  ihe  recent  conspiracy  arc  hanged. 

May  5.— Hilmi  Pasha  is  cliosen  Grand  Viri^r 
and  Mollah  Sahib.  Sheikh  ul  Islam  in  the  Turk- 
ish cabinet :  the  dopinit-s  vote  $150,000  (o  relieve 

suffert-rs  in  llic  AJatia  district I'nionists  win 

hy  a  large  maj.-Tiiy  in  ihc  British  Parliamentary 
flection  at  Stratford,  the  issues  t>eiiig  tariff  re- 
form and  a  big  navy. 

May  6.— The  Po^ts.  Telegraphs,  ami  Tele- 
phones Kniployecs'  Associaiion  defies  the  Kreiich 
Government  by  forniiiig  itself  into  a  s\-ndicate 
or  union  and  claiming  the  right  to  strike  against 
the  stale. 

May  7.— The  Attorney-General  of  France  bo- 
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Rins  procecJtngs  to  dissolve  unions  of  8tat«  cin- 
l>loyees. 

May   0. — A    new    Persian    raiiinet    is    formed 

with  Nasir  cl  Mulk  as  premier;  the  Shah  issues 
a  decree  granting  polilic.il  amnesty. 

May  10. — Tlie  Czar  of  Rus^^ia  refuses  lo  sign 
the  tuLv-sl  5taf!  bill  and  to  accept  the  cabinet'.^ 
re^iKnation,  orderinK  the  ministers  to  retain 
iheir  posis. 

May  II.— After  ihe  i'rencli  Chamber  of  Dcpu- 

lie!>  decides  lo  postpone  debaie  on  the  question  of 

'syndicates,  tht  union;.  o£  statf  employees  vole 

strike  at  once;  the  government  Hitnuiiiices  its 

intrnlion  to  make  no  conccssioitK 

May  12. — Twenty-four  mutineers  of  the  Turk- 
ish army   and    navy   are   hanged    in    Con.^laiili- 

miplf The  Cuhan  llnn^c  of  Re|)rcseni:!livois, 

hy  .1  voTC  of  5^  to  30,  pafi&cs  tlir  national  lot- 
tery bill. 

May  13- — The  French  Chamber  of  Depmie'<-. 
by  a  vote  of  4.V1  lo  5c>,  declares  its  conlidencf  m 
the  government  in  its  treatment  of  the  suikitm 
slate  employees. 

May  14. — Leading  Kinkers  and  merchants  in 
London  protest  .ngumst  provisions  in  the  British 

liudttel   recently  ininvhiced A  hill  rvniovin^ 

Catholic  disabilities  passes  its  second  reading  in 

"le  British  Honse  of  Communs The  Italian 

liinistry  of  marine  decides  in  budd  four  l>rciui- 
I'Uffhis  and.als't  scont  cruisers,  the  cost  K'i"K 
E.^liniated  at  %yzlAoajnno. 
May  17. — The  I'rcnch  ChamWr  of  Deputies. 
y  ii  vote  of  J70  In  S,t,  nphuhls  the  pohey  of 
I.  CIcmcnccau  and  defeats  .i  resolution  to  a.-k 
Hie  president  10  prorogue  parliament;  the  postal 
Irike    has    practirally    collapsed, , ,  .'\'\k    Culwn 
■inliltfi  of  approximately  ^jy.ooo.ocK»  involves  a 
li-lleil  of  $J.OOO,Ol»,  which  it  is  expi-eted  to  cnvri 
h^'  ihc  proltts  from  the  national  loticry  bill... 
The  Turkish  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  vole 
?i5/xjo,ooo  to  reorganize  the  army. 

May  18. — The  Vrench  Parhameniary  Cnnniiit- 
lee  appointed  to  investigate  rt-ported  naval  seaii- 
lals  denounces  methods  of  the  Const riirl ion 
>epartmc:nt. . .  .Lidj  Jeassu.  grandson  of  King 
lenelik,  is  chosen  heir  in  the  throne  i>f  .Miys- 
.sinia.  ...General  Stoesst-I  and  Admiral  Neh<»- 
Kalov  arc  released  from  the  Russian  fortress  of 
Sts.  Feler  and   Paid. 

IMTERNATIOHAL  RELATIONS. 

April  21. — British,  Italian,  and  German  war- 
dships land  hlucjackcts  .it  Mcrsina,  in  Asia 
iinor. . .  .The  Canadian  erujser  KfSfrrt  iires 
'on.  hits,  and  captures  th^  American  li^hing 
schooner  IVoodbury  off  Vancouver. ..  .Russian 
forces  gathered  on  the  Persian  bcjrtler  arc  pre- 
paring, with  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  to  be- 
({in  a  march  on  Tabriz. 

April  22. — British  and  Russian  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives at  Teheran  a<lvise  the  Shah  to  re- 
store the  constitution  and  proclaim  amnesty  to 

all   political   offenders Japan   is  rcj>ortcd  as 

sendinp  targe  bodies  of  trotrps  into  Manchuria. 

The  patent  treaty  between  Ihe  United  States 

and  Germany  is  ralined  by  the  German  Bundes' 
raih. 

April  2.1.— Tlie  independence  of  Bulgaria  is 
formally  recognised  by  the  British  and  French 
Tninisters  at  Sora., .  .The  United  States  cruis- 


ers Monlonu  and  North  Ctiroliiia  leave  Guan- 
lanamo,  Cnlw.  for  Turkish  waters. 

April  24. — King  hldward  of  Great  Britain 
congratulate?  Kinjj;  Ferdinand  on  Ihe  recogni- 
tion of  Bulttarian  indepcndcncr. 

April  26 — M.  Zinoviev,  Ru.ssian  ambassador 
to  Turkey,  is  recalled  and  Gcnerat  Palitzin  is 
ajipointed  to  ttic  post TIic  Russian  expedi- 
tion into  Persia  continues  its  march  to  Tabriz. 

.April  2;.— .Austria-Hungary.  Germany,  and 
Italy  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Bul- 
garia. 

.April  3n. — Tfie  Rus.sian  forces  enler  Tabrijc 
without  mcelmg  serious  uppositton. 


TMK  I.ATL  UlSUUr  CHAKT.CS    D.   GAl.t^WAT.  OP  TUf. 

MtrtiioiusT  tii'isaiPAi.  cHinni  south. 
(A  fltanrh  supporter  t>t  educBtioti  in  tht>  SomUi.^ 

May  I. — Tlie  Unitefl  States  Governmcnl  ^ives 
formal  notice  of  its  intention  to  tcrmmaie 
.s|)ccial  cummcrcial  agreements  negotiated  with 
foreign  countries  under  the  Dingley  tariff  law. 

May  3. — The  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ion  annoniKc^  the  appointment  of  Oscar  S. 
Straus  a-s  amliassador  to  Turkey  (see  page  68«;) 
and  W.  \V.  Rockhill  as  ambassador  to  Russia. 

May  4  —Russia  decides  to  dismantle  ur  raze 
her  forts  on  the  Polish  frontier. ..  ,,Aii  .igre?- 
ment  is  reached  between  V'cnemeta  and  the 
French  Cable  Company,  the  goveniment  taking 
over  the  coast  lines  tn  return  for  a  renewal  of 

the  monopoljr The  Shah  of   Persia  accepts 

the  Russo-British  proposals  for  reform. ..  .Dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  United  Slates  and 
Venezuela  are  completely  rc-e<itabli8lied  at  an 
audience  given  by  President  Taft  tu  Minister 
Rujas. 


THE  AMERiCAN  REFfEU^  OF  REVIEWS. 
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May  6.— A  joint  comcni&Mon  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Unito]  States  and  Canada  niret  at 
Si.  JuJin,  N'  H.,  In  drcidc  matters  in  dispute 
concenung  the  use  of  tiic  St.  ]n\\n  River,  which 
lorms  part  of  llic  rwttimat  Ija:>uiic]ar)'- 

May  II. — QiinA  and  Russia  ^gn  an  agreement 
rcgardinR  the  government  in  the  railway  lonc  in 
Manchuria  basctl  on  the  sovereignly  of  China 

and  insurinfi;  pmlectioii  lo  foreign  interests 

President  Taft  congratulates  tin-  Shah  of  Per- 
sia 00  the  re-csiahlishment  of  a  constitmionat 
regime. 

May  li — Venezuela  and  the  French  Ca>ile 
Conmany  sign  an  .iRrcemcrit  covering  all  points 
In  dispute :  direct  communication  with  Caracas 
18  restored. 

May  13. — The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Deputies 
approves  the  Turc'i-Bulnarian  protocol  settling 
all  claims  .-iri^ing  through  the  proclamation  of 
Bulgaria's  irHicpcndcncc. 

May  15.— Representatives  of  Brilifth.  German, 
and  l^rench  bankers  meet  in  Berlin  and  arrange 
a  -tettlcmcnt  of  pending  coiilroverMCs  concern- 
ing Chinese  railroad  concessions. 

May  17  —President  Taft  receives  Pedro  Gon- 
zalei,  Nicaragiia'B  special  envoy  to  settle  the 
Emery  claitii. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THU  MONTH. 

April  21. — The  siciiiiier  Adtniial.  wii!i  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and   his  party  on  board,   arrives  at 

Mombasa The     General     Confederation     of 

Labor  calls  on  all  French  unions  to  strike  on 
May  Day. 

April  2J-— From  10,000  to  15,000  Armenians 
are  reported  to  have  been  killed  in  .-Xsia  Minor 
,... There  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheal  in 
Chicago  and  in  the  English  market ,..  ..\n  ex- 
hibition of  French  and  British  portraits  painlwl 
by  the  masters  of  the  eighteetnh  century  is 
opened  in  Paris. . .  .Three  American  wumcn 
missionaries  send  out  an  appeal  for  help  from 
Iladjin,  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  is  threatened 
by  flames  and  invested  by  tribesmen. ..  .Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  parly  leave  Mombasa  for  the 
ranch  of  Sir  Alfred  Pease  on  the  Aplii  River. 

April  2j. — A  violent  ftliock  nf  i-arthfjuake  is 
fch  in  Portugal ;  about  joo  people  arc  killed. 

April  34. — President  Fallicrcs.  of  France,  un- 
veils a  statue  of  C»anih«lla.  at  Nirc ;  M.  Clemen- 

ceau  delivers  an  imiKjrtant  speech Ex-Presi- 

dcTii  Roosevelt  and  bis  party  pass  their  first  night 
in  camp  at  Kaptti  Plains. 

April  a6. — The  International  Woman  Suf- 
frage Congress  opens  in  L<jndim :  delegalcs 
from  seventeen  countries  are  prescni. 

April  27. — As  a  result  of  an  explosion  on  Ihc 
Italian  submarine  FtUn  at  Naples  eleven  men 
arc  kilted  an<I  eleven  injured. ..  .The  <irst  ad- 
vance in  tiiiish*d  Sled  prices  since  the  open 
market  declaration  is  made  by  the  Carnegie 
Company. 

April  aS.— The  twidy  of  Major  rFnfanl.  who 
planned  the  city  of  \V'a.<ihington,  is  buried  in 
Arlington  Natinnat  Cemetery  after  scr%"iccs  hi 
the  capilol. . .  .Tlie  conv«itimi  of  the  United 
Mine  \\'nrkers,  nt  Scranton,  Pa.,  unanininusly 
lUlopIs  the  extension  of  the  present  agreement 
with  the  anthracite  operators  (or  Ihtce  years 
more — The  Public  Scr\'icc  Commission  orders 


all  surface  roads  in  New  Vorfc  City  to  e^p 
their  cars  with  wheel  guards. 

April   3K). — ^The    awards   in    tltc    tntcmaliuuaJ 

art  exhibition  at  Pittsburg  arc  annt^unced 

The  agreement  bttwc«n  the  anthracite  operators 
and  tbcir  employees,  for  a  three  years'  term,  u 
signed  in  Philadelphia. 

April  30. — A  princess  b  bom  to  th*  Queen  01 

Holland A  series  of  tornadoes   throuK^  the 

Southern  States  cause  the  death  of  hnndmb  of 

fiersons  and  the  destruction  of  niitliuns  of  ilcJ- 
ars'  worth  of  property The  labor  unions  oti 

the  Great    Lakes   vote    almost    unanimously   in 

strike \  lakers'  sirike  is  inaugurated  oo  Ibc 

i-^st  Side  of  New  York  Cily. 

May  I. — In  a  Mav  Day  riot  in  Buenos  Aire* 
five    persons    arc    killed    and    many    ^critmsly 

wounded The    body    of     the     Emperor    ■■>f 

China,  who  died  in  Peking  in  Xovcrabcr  laM. 
begins  its  eighty-mile  journey  to  the  westero 
tomb. 

May  2. — Orvillc  and  Wilbur  Wright  arrive  in 
London  to  receive  the  gold  medal  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Society A  cold  wave  in  norlhwcst- 

ern   France  seriously  damages  fruit  crop*  and 

vineyards Officers     and     troopers     of     the 

United  States  Army  leave  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  on  a 
thirty-day    march    over    Grant's    route    in    the 

Civil   War The  National  Peace  Conference 

meets  in  Chicago. 

May  3. — The  Aeronautical  Society  in  London 
presents  its  gold  medal  to  Wilbur  and  Orville 

Wright,  of  the  Unitetl  States ,\  strike  called 

in  Buenos  Aires  as  a  protest  agains  the  action 
of  the  police  in  the  May-Day  riots  is  practically 
general. 

May  4. — Tlie  police  of  Buenos  Aires  make 
600  arrests  in  connection  with  the  .strike. 

May  5. — The  Second  National  Peace  Con- 
fi-rcncu  atljniirns  at  Chicago  after  passing  reso- 
lutions favoring  tntcrnatu)n.al  arbitration. 

May  jr. — A  statue  of  Hcnrj*  Wadsworth  Lung- 
fellow  IS  unveiled  at  VN'ashington,  D.  C. 

May  8.— .\  strike  of  Chicago  drivers,  aScci- 

ing  1000  men.  goc.t  into  effect The  American 

Llberian  Commission  arrives  at  Monrovia. 

May  ia — The  hiattrdania  breaks  the  Atlantic 
eastward  record,  making  the  run  in  four  days, 
eighteen  hours,  and  eleven  niini'tes. . ,  .James 
II.  rii'vle  and  his  wife,  Helen  Boyle,  convicted 
of  kidnapping,  are  sentenced  for  life  and  for 
iwenly-five  years,  respectively,  in  Uic  Pennsyl- 
vania peniieniiary. 

May  II. — An  overloaded  gasoline  launch  sinks 
in    the   Ohio    River,   near    Pittsburg,    drowning 

iwrnly    passengers The    National    Episcopal 

Giurch   Congress  meets  at   Boston Captain 

Peter  C-  Hains.  Jr..  U.  S.  A.,  is  fotin<l  guilty 
of  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 

May  12. — The  merging  of  sis;  lanie  coal  com- 
panies, representing  a  capitali>:3tii_>n  of  over 
$35,000,000,  is  annoimced  at  Ilallininrc. . .  .The 
Omaha  Elcclric  Fxposiiion  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity brought  froni  a  point  six  miles  di&tant 
by  wireless Twenty  men  arc  killed  by  a  pre- 
mature cxi>losif>n  of  1000  pounds  of  d>'nami!c 
.nt  South  Bethlehem,  N.  V.,  .A  mMnument  to 
Captain  Henry  Wirr,  commander  of  .^nder- 
sonville  Primn  during  the  Civil  War,  is  un- 
veiled at  Andersonville,  Oa. 
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May  ta.— Frtr*5l  firM  in  itie  vicinity  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  render  hundreds  o(  per-*oiis 
homclc'.s.. . -The  Chiccjo,  of  the  Gencrale 
Transatlaniiquti  Line,  goes  ashore  near  Havre. 

May  14.— The  National  Tuberculosis  Conven- 
tion is  held  in  Washington.  D.  C 

May  1". — ^Thc  leading  independent  steel  man- 
ufacturers annoinicc  an  advance  of  lO  per  cent, 

in  wages,  to  lake  effect  on  June    i Captain 

Peter  C.  Hains,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  U  sentenced  to 
Sing  Sing  Prison  for  not  less  ihan  eight  years 
nnr  more  than  sixteen  years. 

May  18. — Dr.  Charles  \V.  Eliot  retires  from 
ihe  presidency  of  Harvard  University,  and  is 
■succeeded  in  that  office  by  Prof.  A.  l^^wrence 
Li'weU. 

.\Iay  19.— President  Taft  speaks  at  the  un- 
veiling iif  a  bronze  shaft  to  IJcneral  Hartranft 
and  the  Pennsylvania  vulunieers  at  I'eter.fbiirK. 

OBITUARY. 

April  21. — Kx-United  States  Senator  David 
Turpie,  of  Indiana,  So Dr.  SamueJ  June  Bar- 
rows author,  criminologist,  and  fonner  mem- 
Iter  i>f  Congress.  64.... Gov.  George  L.  LJlley, 
of  Connecticut,  49. 

April  3,1. — Ex-United  Stales  .Senator  William 

M.    Stewart,  of    Nevada.  81 Peter   Fenclr-n 

Cullier,  a  wcll-kriinvit   New   ^'ork  puhtislier,  (w. 

Col.  l-'ranklin  Bartlett,  a  leading  New  York 

liiwyer,  61. 

April  24. — Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  the  au- 
thor, 6f>. 

April  26. — Principal  Marens  Dods.  of  Kdiii- 

hurgh.    75 Brig.-Gcn.    John     IJ.     BalKock, 

L'.  S.  A.,  a  famous  Indian  liyhier.  d?. 

April  27. — Heinricli  Cnnned,  former  direct - 
or    nf    the    Metropolitan    Opera    House,    New 

York.  54 Olive  L<Jgun,  tlic  .American  author, 

iielress,  and  lecturer.  70. . . .  Ex-Congresstnan 
Jo.'ieph  W.  Babcock.  of  Wisconsin,  ^ 

April  28.— Kx-Gov.  Frederick  Holbrook.  of 
Vermont,  the  oldest  cx-Govcrnor  in  the  United 
Stales.  (j6. ..  .Andrew  Mason,  for  nearly  sixty 
years  in  the  (iovernmeni  service  as  an  assayer. 

81 Caleh  B.  Tillingliast.  State  Librarian  of 

MasMichusetts,  66. 

.\pril  29. — .Mrs.  Emily  P.  Collins,  one  of  the 
nriginal  woinait  suffrage  champions  of  this 
conntry,  94. 

April  30.— Theodore  Minot  Clark,  a  well- 
known   Boston    architect.  (y\ Cornelius    Fcl- 

lowe-s,  former  secretary  of  ihc  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Cluh  and  president  of  Ihe  National 
Horse  Show,  69. 

May  2. — Lir.  Manuel  Amador,  first  president 
nf  the  Panama  repuMic,  74.... Very  Rev.  John 
Marshall  l^ng,  chancellor  and  principal  of 
Aberdeen  University,  75. 

May  4.— Horace  St.  George  Voules,  editor  of 
the  London  Truth,  65. 

May  6. — Hammond  Lament,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Nation,  45. 

May  7.— Judge  Heiir>'  L.  Palmer,  formerly 
president  01  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of    Milwaukee.  Wis.,  90 

Rev.  William  Allen  Juhnson.  D.D.,  of  the 
Berkeley  iJivinity  School,  76. 


THE  LATE  PEtKR  F.  COtXIER. 
(11ie  New  ¥i>rk  intlillnlier  1 

May  8. — Ericderich.von  Holstein,  f»ir  ihiny 
years  connected  with  the  Gentian  foreign  othcc. 
72 — Joachim  Andcr&en,  the  iMnish  composer 
and  conductor. 

May  I), — William  L.  Pcnfield,  formerly  so- 
licitor of  the  IX'partment  of  State,  of  Washtng 

ton,   63 Mrs.   Augusta   Evans    Wilson,    the 

slory  writer,  71. 

May  ic^osc  Augusiin  .\rango,  secretary  for 

foreign    relations  .^l    Paiiama.  68 Rev.   Ijiii- 

rence  J.  Vaiighan,  a  noieil  Roman  Catlmlii.- 
priesl.  Shakespearean  lecturer,  and  playwrighi, 
45- .. .Charics  Dunham  Deshlcr.  the  literary 
critic.  9a 

-May  12.— Bishop  CTiaHes  B.  Galloway,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  South,  fio. 

May  14.— J.  Otis  Minott,  the  painter  of  miniH- 

tures,  46. 

May  15— Gen.  Victor  Catderon  Reyes,  re- 
cently commander-in-chief  of  the  Colomlrian 
army. 

Ma;'  16.— Dr.  Gcmrdus  Hilles-Wynkoop.  a 
promuent  New  York  physician.  66. 

May  17,— George  Meredith,  the  English  novel- 
ist. 81. 

May  18, — Ex- Judge  Uenis  O'Brien,  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Ap]>eal.s,  72. 

May  19.— Henry  H,  Rogers,  of  the  Stamlard 
Oil  Company,  69....  Isaac  Alhcniz,  the  Spanish 
composer.  48. 
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TIIIMJS    nXVn   CtfAKGRP. 

"Look,  Ndset  ThlBnupiT  was  tosDcd  lott  Octo- 
btr,  aiti]  !('«  fuir  of  iirointKm  from  its  about  ttllii 
rerUinn  notiscnat! !  ' 

"  You  know.  Jo9?Dh,  when  llti;  dfrll  wu  ilck  tta« 
derll  B  nnnV  vonld  In'!  " 

Fnim  Ui«  Stin  (BftUltnortt. 


Ilnkcrlng  wMb  tlio  tnrinr  Tiwlc  ttum's  bualnriis  Is 
tin]  uo,  HR  I«  iilionn  fit  tlip  twn  c-irtoona  at  tlto 
botlom  oC  pnire  U79. 

A  glattee  al  tbf  cartu-ifi  linux-itliitciv  nlM>v«  Hbowx 
thMt  witli  Hip  prmxiltillty  of  ii  vein  liv  Pi  inUl.tit  Tafl 
ami  vf  iVf'Ut  Ir  tlu?  (!iinnri*ss!irti:il  t-l«.-il"n'«  <■(  lt<I(( 
biarlnK  him  in  Ihi-  rmv.  the  lot  nf  thi'  tariff  nithluK 
I'linKri-HHiiiiin  "  Ik  imt  n  liiijipr  oin'." 

Mr.  Ituhw.  ol  the  Pli)nctrPr4»i,  picture!  Corsrrws 

a«  lti«  bunj-  waali  Jadr  wtioii«  wiIuX'T.  iitndo  »(>  of 

L4btf  Pa^DH  and  Alilrlcb  tariff  blltH,  Ik  hijiii-ozInH  ll)« 

fcHNh  out  «r  tbe  "  ''■   1'.""    (ttip  comtuun  pcoiile;    Into 


tku  capaolouH  trust  i!i>ffer9.~analber  wny  at  intliaai 
lliK  tlinl  till-  WW  tariff  will  1h-  (avurnblp  lo  i)ii'  taitn- 
uranurlDe  trii*il.i  hut  ratlirr  hard  on  tb4>  i- 

Th»  Iltiln  Fllii-iii-t  nt  iln-  tM.ttom  of  tlj 
raudeatl.V    rc<jUO«ting  a   siuall   ironliiii    i>f    in. 
Kl'in   )ii  llir  stiiiiH-  of  niiirc  IllH-rul  rtilrs   t>i.'(ut.t;n   tht 
]'hlllri[>lne  Islands  sod  tbf  I'nli-tl  r<liit>'!<. 

Tli<-  fund  hu{>v  that  tbo  "  ■.-tittitin^dllli-e  i^Ibuho  "  uf 
the  Hcpburi)  sl-i  tvunlil  prtfveni  Ilii-  ni<in<i]H<|lx1ii|i  of 
thr  uititiriicltr  run!  ri-lilM  b.v  tbi-  i'(u)l  rnrrvlnjjf  rail 
loadx  frcsme  to  bare  1>c«q  diaappolnicd  br  liiu  rdt-nt 
il<-«iHl4>n  of  Ike  Kuprrinp  Ouiirl.  aa  la  wril  lltuairalfd 
la  tbe  two  rjirtuonit  (m  P»Vi  ttSt. 
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TuK  I.rmK   t'T.ixuw  .  ■   Itrlng   me  a  •mall  order  of  the  Mtne," 
From  tb«  Journal  |Mlnn«B|i«IU|. 


i^yaiKi 


A   lUTTKI  or  riCCilDKXiTt 


■micYTW  ill.  •■  wRitttrr." 
"RtJinilnnl  Oil   follown  thn  Hag."  imv*  J.  O.   Mil-     tItiiHu    Rnbi    wHi-ora*^    bark    i&c    Wrlcht    "ttfem" 
l>uni,  tho  Sli«mlard'<)  .•inuii"!.— ,Vrir«  Ititmi.  (mm  Kiirup«.i 

Kr.im    (he   fnut  InttlHnrnrer    ift'iilllfl.  KTAIU  tho  l.ttnlno   Vtt:  l\,>w  TTork). 


i^Utfii«iiMi^^ai 


IOHnHm  ay  CoxsTiTrtiojia  or  Othbh  Cot-'STainn 
TO  THE  Nkw  Tnaiiisii  CoNttTiruTiO!* :  "  Clippr   up. 
old  man,  we'T<?  hII  bit-n  thtougb  It." 
Krom  tbe  SpinlMman-Krfl«Hi  (flpokin*). 


One  of  the  greatest  of  the  caplains  of  Anurican  industry.  Henry  H.  Rogers,  di«d  suJ- 
tlnily  from  a  stroke  of  a^Kiiitexy  on  May  ig.  &lr.  Rogtrrtt  was  iiol  )ct  seventy  mid  liad  iiul 
ftiven  up  his  gra«p  of  great  hiisine!i<(  affairs.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  had  been  helping  to  htiild 
up  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  he  was  vice-president  and  for  many  years  manaKinf 
head.  He  had  been  almo<(t  a.s  prominently  identified  with  copper  interests,  railroad  building, 
and  other  lines  of  enterpriser  as  with  the  development  of  the  gTe;it  petroleum  bn<itness  of 
America.  Eight  ycar-t  ago  wc  published  in  thi&  magazine  an  article  on  Mr.  Rogers'  interesting 
and  generous  gifts  to  his  native  town  of  Fairhaven.  Mass.  Since  llut  liinc  these  tienefac 
tions  have  never  ceased.  Although  a  leader  in  the  fight  of  the  large  corporations  again<>i 
attacks  from  various  quarters,  Mr.  Rogers  was  admired  even  by  Ins  opponents,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  loyal  friends.  In  his  death  tlierc  pa»»s  from  the  scene  of  ncttmi 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  personalities  and  one  of  the  most  typical  Aniericauii  of  this  stren- 
uous period  of  economic  expansion  and  change- 


AMBASSADOR   STRAUS,  THE    MAN    FOR    THE 
EMERGENCY  IN   TURKEY. 


BY  LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN. 


"TO  be  called  to  positions  of  high  public 
trust  by  five  different  American  Presi- 
dents, to  be  a  cabinet  officer  under  one  and 
representative  at  a  foreign  court  under  three 
others,  and  to  stand  as  a  delegate  of  the  na- 
tion before  such  an  august  tribunal  as  the 
Hague  Court  of  International  Arbitration, 
surely  this  is  honor  and  distinction  for  any 
one  man.  But  with  no  solicitation  on  his 
part,  to  be  summoned,  in  the  name  of  patri- 
otic duty  and  his  country's  need,  by  three 
different  American  President  to  stand  guard 
in  the  capital  of  Turkey  at  moments  of  dan- 
ger over  Christian  lives  and  interests  in  the 
ancient  land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  be  the  first 
of  his  race  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  cabinet 
officer,  these  are  indeed  rare  attainments.  And 
yet  such  rare  distinction  belongs  to  Oscar 
Straus,  who  has  just  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 
President  Cleveland  first  appointed  him 
American  Minister  to  Constantinople;  Presi- 
dent Harrison  requested  him  to  remain ;  Pres- 
ident McKinley  persuaded  him  to  undertake 
the  mission  a  second  time,  besides  consulting 
him  on  many  other  important  international 
matters;  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  and  now 
President  Taft  has  again  sent  him  to  look 
after  our  interests  in  the  near  East. 

Oscar  Solomon  Straus,  jurist,  business  man, 
author,  diplomat,  statesman,  and  public-spir- 
ited citizen,  now  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  exemplifies  in  his  busy,  useful  life, 
it  may  be  said,  the  ideal  American  career. 

His  father,  Lazarus  Straus,  one  of  the 
"  Forty-Eighters,"  who  was  virtually  exiled 
from  Germany  because  of  his  participation  in 
the  "  Storm  and  Stress"  period,  lost  his  for- 
tune and  in  1852  came  to  this  country  to 
make  a  place  for  himself  and  his  family  in 
the  new  world.  Settling  in  Georgia,  the 
elder  Straus  built  up  a  successful  mercantile 
business  and  reared  and  educated  his  three 
sons,  Isidor,  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  now  president  of  the  Hebrew 
Educational  Alliance;  Nathan,  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  whose  pure  milk  chari- 
ties are  known  widely,  and  Oscar.  The  last 
named,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  prepared 


himself  for  college  in  New  York,  graduating 
in  1871  from  Columbia  University  and  two 
years  later  from  the  law  school.  Afterward, 
as  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Sterne,  Hud- 
son &  Straus,  he  was  chiefly  active  in  the 
investigation  into  railroad  rebates  conducted 
by  the  Hepburn  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  for  which  his  firm  was  counsel. 
Out  of  this  investigation  came  the  laws  which 
resulted  in  the  present  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  act  of  public  service  cost 
Mr.  Straus'  firm  a  great  deal  of  profitable 
railroad  business,  and  the  young  lawyer  him- 
self, broken  in  health,  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  Legal  profession.  In  1881  he  joined 
his  father  and  brothers  in  their  commercial 
business  in  New  York  City. 

The  successful  young  merchant  soon  be- 
came active  in  New  York  City  politics.  As 
secretary  of  the  reform  movement  in  1882 
his  efforts  were  instrumental  largely  in  the 
election  of  William  R.  Grace  as  Mayor  of 
New  York.  Later,  he  was  prominent  in  the 
national  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Presidency. 

One  of  the  last  manifestations  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  interest  in  national  politics 
was  his  letter  to  President  Cleveland,  writ- 
ten early  in  the  year  1887,  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Straus  to  the  Ameri- 
can Ministry  at  Constantinople.  In  person- 
ality and  attainments,  wrote  Mr,  Beecher, 
Mr.  Straus  is  eminently  excellent,  but  "  it  is 
because  he  is  a  Hebrew  that  I  urge  his  ap- 
pointment, as  a  peculiarly  fitting  recognition 
of  this  remarkable  people  who  are  becoming 
such  large  contributors  to  American  pros- 
perity." 

Mr.  Cleveland  also  had  been  watching 
the  activities  of  the  patriotic  young  Hebrew 
merchant,  and  he  at  once  offered  him  the 
Turkish  mission.  Mr.  Straus  •accepted  and 
left  New  York  at  once,  reaching  Constan- 
tinople at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments 
for  foreigners  in  the  history  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Through  his  energy  and  diplomacy 
he  succeeded  in  having  sixty  American 
schools,  closed  six  years  before,  opened  for 
instruction.  He  also  secured  authority,  un- 
der an  order  from  the  Grand  Vizier,  for 
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tt)«ir  continunitcc.     This  order  const!iuted  pliances  of  modem  life  work  in  the  Turkjjj 

tlie  charter  oi  all  these  Institutions,  which  Empire  better  than  must  ot  us  imaginr) 

have  now  increased  to  more  than  500,  in-  sufficient.    The  United  Stntrs  had  comr 

eluding  four  colleges.     He  then  persuaded  possession  of  the  Sulu  Arcfiipclago  and  otJ 

the  Sultan  to  gr.-int  colporteurs  permission  Mohammedan  lands  of  the  Phitippti 

10  distribute  Bibles  and  other  religious  litera-  out    a   battle.      President    !iIcKinI<    ^^ 

tore,  the  permission  extending  to  British  as  wards  confided  to   Mr.   Straus   his  c^wSa 

well  as  American   agents.      In  acknowledg-  that,   but  for  the  laiter's   efforts,    it   vnjiil 

ment  of  this  he  received  not  only  the  thanks  of  have   been    nccessarj'    to    sond    2u,O00 

the  American  Government  and  people,  but  a  American  troops  to  the  Philippines. 
formal    letter    of    thanks    from    the    British        Declining  the  ofifcrs  of  several   other  fii 

Govcrnmenr,  through  Lord  Salisbury.     He  eign  missions.  Mr.  Straus  returnrd  tti  hti  pi 

was  instrumental,  moreover,  under  insiruc-  vale  affairs  and  conrimied  in  business  in  N< 

tions  from  Secretary  Bayard,  in  opening  the  ^'orlc  until  the  summer  of  1905.  when  Pr 

|iris«n  doors  of  Palestine  for  hundreds  of  in-  dent   Roosevelt  confided    to    him, — "  01 

micent  Jewish  political  captives.  vancc,  so  that  he  mlfiht    get    ready," — t 

Having  successtully  accomplished  the  work  he  was  wanted  for  a  cabinet  pusition.     HI 

for  which  hr  «  absent  to  Const  an  tinuple,  Mr.  nr\r  year,  having  retired  pcrinaiicmly   Inai^ 

Straus  asked  to  be  relieved  and  to  return  to  commercial   life,   Afr.  Straus   became   Stxi 

the  United  States.     He  acceded,  however,  to  tar>'  of  Commerce  and  I-abor,  the  fi«l 

President  Harrison's  request  to  remain  until  brew  ro  enter  the  cabinet  of  an  Americ 

his  successor  was  appointed,  which  was  done  President. 

at  the  end  of  i88q.    Tn  1897,  when  the  Ar-        No  better  preparation,  by  training,  edi 

menian  massacres  were  horTif>ing  the  world  tion,  and  experience,  could  have  bern 

and  tlic  lives  and  propern."  of  American  mis-  for  such  a  position  than  ihar  nf  Mr.  SlTautj 

sionaries  were  being  sacrificed,    Mr.   Straus  Practice  of   law,   i)ie  manageincnc    of   lar 

was  simmioncd  to  \Vashini;ton  and  informed  business  affairs,  and  a  wide  and    varied  r% 

by   President   McKinlcy   that  as  "  the  only  iKricncc  as  an  employer  of  labor,   gave  htii 

man  in  the  United  States  who  could  save  the  a   ready   equipment   and   a  background 

situation  "  and  obtain  redress  for  the  injur)'  knowledge  highly  useful   in  the  adminirtra-' 

done  American  honor  and  interests,  it  was  tion  of  his  duties  as  head  of  rhc  Dcpartniciil, 

liis  patriotic  duty  to  again  represent  his  coun-  of  Comnwrce  and  Labor.    As  a  cabinet  ntTic< 

try  in  Constantinuplc.     Again  he  responded  Mr.  Straus  was  more  than  a  credit  to  hiit 

to  the  call.    As  American  Minister  he  was  self;  he  was  a  credit  to  the  RooMirrJi  Ail 

invested  with  full,  more  than  ambassadorial,  ministration. 
authority  to  master  the  situation.     He  was  to        The  friendship  between   Mr.   Stratis  anj 

l>e  "his  own  Secretary  of  State,"  as  far  as  l*residcnt  Talt   has   been  of   long  staudini&l 

'I'urkey  was  concerned.     Inside  of  two  years  In   April,   when  the  crisis   in  the    Turlccdtl 

he  had  adjusted  the  claims  and  returned  to  Fimpire  had   become   acute  and   the  wfaoh 

this  country.  world  was  aghast  at  the  atrocities   I'n   AsiiJ 

It  was  during  this  second  tenn  at  Con-  Minor,  Mr.  Straus  was  earnestly   r 

stantinople   that    Mr.    Straus  performed    a  by  the  President   to  again   take   ■ 

signal   service   to   the  American   pc<tple  and  American   interests   at   the   Turkish    capii^U,] 

to  a  large  section  of  our  wards  in  the  Philip-  Private  family  interests  demanded   that  the] 

pines.     It  so  happened  that  three  of  the  lead-  e\-Secreiar>'  of  Connuercc  and  Labor  remaia| 

crs  of  the  Mohammedan  Moros,  who  had  at  home,  but  the  call  was  urgent.      In  ha] 

never  been  conquered  by  Spain  and  who  were  telegram  of  acceptance  to  Secretary   Knoj 

giving  our  militan,-  forces  much  trouble  in  Mr.  Straus  said:  "The  President's   lendc 

the  Archipelago,  including  two  Sultans  and  and   request   tu  accept  the  Turkish   ami 

a  chief,  were  at  Mecca  paying  their  devotions  sadorship  under  the  conditions  now  existinf 

to  the  Moslem  shrine.     Mr.  Straus  went  di-  as  stated  in  your  letter,  c<tmpel  me  to  waii  _, 

rcctiy  to  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  and  appealed  all  personal  cnnsidcraiions  to  accept  his  call 

to  him,  as  Padishah  of  the  Moslem  faith,  to  to  render  a  service  to  tlur  countn^'* 
advise  the  Moro  chiefs  to  place  ilicmselvcs        First,  if  possible,  endeavor  to  put  )'uurse| 

under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in     comparative     economic     independenc 

Army  instead  of  casting  in  their  lot  with  Then,  with  this  liberty  of  action,  give  yi _ 

Aguinaldo.    The  briefest  of  telegraphic  mes-  self  up  unreservedly  to  the  public  welfai 

sages  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Mecca  (the  ap-  and  patriotic  duty.    This.  Mr.  Straus  mai 
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tains,  hxs  been  his  ideal  of  life.  If  he  lias  a 
hobby  it  Is  his  passion  for  social  justice.  This 
earnest  desire  has  been  the  moving  cause  of 
the  most  important  cnterpriscs'of  his  life.  He 
presided  at  ihc  first  National  meeting  called 
to  consider  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
from  which  grew  the  National  Civic  Kedera- 


tion.  Oi  this  organization  he  has  been  vice- 
president  as  well  as  arbitrator  in  more  than 
one  diiipiite  l»etween  labor  and  capital  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  president  of  the  Nc\v  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  American  Social 
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I'li'Hiifriiph  liv  ClltiHIaiL 
MH>,   UM  ,M(   ^    J.IK<\i;S,  WICE  OP   UlTR  AWBASSAIK* 
TO  TURKEY. 

Science  As<uiciarion  and  on?  of  thi-  vice-prrsi- 
ilt'iits  of  the  Amm'ran  Socipt>*  nf  Intema- 
(iiinal  Law.  A  jtar  a^'o  he  tir\ian'y/.cd  the 
Nntiunal  Council  of  Cnmmcrcr.  Upon  tin: 
ilatth  of  cx-Prriiitlcnt  Harrison  Mr.  Straus 
wiia  appoiiitcd  to  thr  vacancy  thus  caused  in 
ihr  in-rnianrnt  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hatjue.  He  has  also  been  prominent  in  vari- 
ous enterprises  fur  tlie  uplifting  of  tlic  He- 
brew pcuplc  throughout  the  world.  He  was 
one  uf  the  founriers  of  tJic  ^'oun^  Men's  He- 
brew Association,  and  it  was  through  him 
(hat  Hariin  dc  Hirscli  estiiblished  hh  benevo- 
lent foundations  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Straus  is,  niorcovrr,  a  man  of  schol- 
arly Jtnd  literary  tantes.  He  has  lectured  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Gdlegc,  and  at 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  institutions,  and 
three  universities  have  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.    He  i^  the  author  of  a  num- 


ber of  vulumcs.  including  "  Xhe  Origw  oi 
the  Republican  Form  of  CJovcmmtTit  in 
United  States,"  "*  Roger  Williams,  the 
neer  of  RcUeious  Liberty,"   "  The   Drvel 
nicnt  of    Religious  I-ibcrtj-    in    ihe    I'nt 
Stares,"  "  The   United    States    DciCtrine 
Citizenship,"    and    "  Our    Diplomacy   w 
Kefcrcncc   to   Our   Foreign    Service."     1 
two  first-named    volumes   are   still   wn) 
textbooks  in  more  than  one  Anicnc«a 
\Trsity. 

American  concern  in  the  existin 
and  ihc  possible  future  de\'elopmen'  • 
ki-\,  Mr.  Sinius  believes,  is  fully  jutttt 
The  closeness  uf  communication  wln'di 
cxhts  between  all  the  nations  of  the  wo 
makes  it  inevitable  that  misrule  in  one  cni 
ijy  is  immediately  reflected  in  others.  1 
ij.  particularly  true  of  the  L'nitcd  Stat 
uhich  is  the  great  haven  for  cmi^raiiis 
refugees  driven  from  their  own  lands 
political  and  economic  pressure.  In  additi 
tu  this  therr  is  the  specific  interest  that  iSc 
United  States  Government  and  people  Itatr 
in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
citizens  in  Turkey.  American  interests  in 
tlic  Moslem  Empire,  Mr.  Straus  insists,  arc 
s|x.*cilically  human  as  distinguished  from  iru 
terial.  \Vc  have  comparatively  little  cnm-_ 
nuTce  with  'J'Tke)',  but  between  five  and  yii 
hundred  missionaries  in  five  hundre^j  or  DWtt 
educational  institutions.  'I'heir  protec'rioo  *» 
of  the  hij!;hest  importance.  Mr.  Straus  »vcr> 
ho]>efut  of  what  ihe  new  Turkey  will  be.  The 
parliamentary  leaders  who  have  brou^rlit  abuiit 
the  recent  coup  he  regards  as  very  able  men. 
and,  with  the  rcacttonar>'  Abdul  Hamid  nut 
of  the  way,  the  niodern  spirit  seems  likely  to 
take  the  same  course  in  development  in  the 
new  Turkey  that  it  has  taken  in  Japan. 

Come  what  will.  American  dignity  and 
honor  will  be  adequately  represented  at  Con- 
stantinople bv  Oscar  Straus.  Hi%  energj, 
courage,  tact,  imd  acute  comprehension  of 
the  characteristics  and  methods  of  Oriental 
peoples,  together  with  the  brnad  human  sym- 
pathies and  the  patriotic  consecration  of  pur- 
pose that  diftinpuishcd  his  two  former  terms 
of  service  at  Constantinople,  have  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  meet  any  situation  that 
niajp  arise. 
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I  Til  Is  t\nf  variety  was  urtglnatnl  at  Ibt  Mlutin>ula  ABrlcultiiml  Ks|)i>rlmrt)l  Hinlinn,  uear  St.  I'aiil,  t>^  l*rar. 
H  W.  M.  Hiirfi.     The  'air«rae«  ykid  of  cominon   kinds  of  fieed  wh«iii  ia  biit  13*/b  bnsbda  p«r  acre.i 
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WILLET.M.  HAYS:    EXPONENT  OF  THE  NEW 

AGRICULTURE. 

BY    M.    C.    JUDD. 


I  N  1 86j,  while  our  most  efficient  young  men 
were  destniyin};  one  anoihrr  in  san- 
Huinary  war,  a  congress  composed  of  North- 
ern men  paused  lon^  cnoiij^h  to  pass  a  meas- 
ure to  establish  institutions  devoted  to  voca- 
tional education,  'lliat  die  worl:ers  in  uiir 
industries  might  increase  the  production  of 
farm  crops  and  of  mechanical  products,  and 
that  our  farmers  and  other  productive  work- 
ers might  improve  their  amditiunit,  the 
"  land-i»rant  college  "  act  was  passed,  result- 
ing later  in  the  establishment  by  e.ich  State, 
South  as  well  as  North,  of  a  collcce  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  The  p'aduates 
of  these  collects  have  become  a  body  of  most 
efficient  workers  and  leaders  in  devxloping 
ntir  basic  industries. 

A   .VE^V  TYPE  or   LEADERSHIP. 

One  of  the  graduates  of  an  agricultural 
college  to  become  a  leader  is  the  present 
Assistant  Secrer.irv-  of  Agriculture,  Wilier 
M.  Hays,  of  Minnesota.  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  gave  hira  his  technical  training.    He 


is  one  of  a  group  of  leaders  who  is  placing 
American  country  life  on  a  new  basis.  The 
younj;  men  now  developing  as  teachers  and 
rcsearcii  workers  in  our  colleges,  experiment 
stations,  and  departments  of  agriculture,  and 
the  much  latKcr  numbers  who  arc  emerging 
from  our  agricultural  schools  arc  taking  the 
lead  in  conquering  a  new  earth.  They  add 
other  grains  to  the  ear  of  wheat,  and  the>' 
cause  to  l>c  produced  two  blades  of  grass 
«  here  one  grew  before.  The  science  which 
these  men  are  developing  promises  nearly,  if 
r.nt  quite,  to  double  the  value  of  our  farm 
products.  And  it  has  been  made  plain  that 
in  two  generations  we  must  produce  food 
,ind  raiment  for  two  hundred  million  people 
where  wc  now  feed  and  clothe  less  than  a 
himdred  million. 

Mr.  Hays  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
graduated,  and  to  have  completed  his  grad- 
uate course, — as  associate  editor  of  an  agri- 
cultural paper, — just  at  the  time  Congress 
arranged  for  the  establishment  of  the  sy's- 
tem  of  State  experiment  stations  in  1888.   He 
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UU.V.  wiurr  m.  havs- 

(AaalatKDt   HMrctiti-)r  of   Agrlcullur<>.) 

wns  fortunatr,  too,  that  he  was  chosen  by 
th<*  Univrnjin'  of  Minnesota  to  work  in  its 
evperfment  station  and  college  of  agriculture. 
Here  were  opened  for  him  fields  of  research 
to  which  he  proved  peculiarly  well  adapted. 
He  combines  the  talents  of  the  scientist, 
teacher,  and  administrator;  and  his  investi- 
^tions  in  the  improvement  of  crops  by  breed- 
ing, into  farm  management  and  into  the  cost 
of  producing  fann  products,  and  his  con- 
structive work  in  devising  methods  of  teach- 
ing farm  organization  as  uihcr  scientific  cn- 
ginccring  subjects  arc  taught,  have  given  him 
higli  rank  as  an  economist. 

TRAINED  TO  DEAL  WITH  FARM  PROBLEMS. 

Willct  M.  Hays  was  born  in  iSso  on  a 
new  Iowa  homestead.  WTien  t^velvc  years 
old.  his  father  having  died,  lie  and  an  cider 
brother  took  up  the  management  of  the 
mother's  farm.  The  farm  paid  some  pmfJt 
besides  sending  one  or  the  other  of  the  boys 


away  from  home  to  school  every'  jcar  till  Ki.l 
were  graduated.     Some  coiintrj-  school  tw:^ 
rnn  sandwiched  in.  and  work  on  the  ^ii: 
tural    college    experiment    station    lielr'i 
meet  expenses  and  provided  nor  a  little    ' 
training.    One  year  in  the  Inwa  Eiqwiiairi,; 
Station,  one  year  as  associate  editor  of  m 
.i^jricu! tural    newspaper,    four    \-cars    in 
I  nl versify  of  Minnesota,  rwo  yean  in  Nor 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  elevim  yean 
the  University  of  Minnesota  again,  and 
lour  years  in  the  United  States 
of  Aiiriculrure,  have  gi\-en   many   opportni 
tics  for  a  technical,  sane,  and   broad  view 
;ifiiairs  relating  to  the  farmin(r  population 
our  country*. 

PRODtCINC  XEW  VARIETIES  OP  GRAIK. 

In  1889  Mr.  Hays  began  the  h- 
timothy,  wheat,  and   other    field    ■- ■ 
1887  he  had  demonstrated  that  by  the  met 
i.'ds  he  had  devised  he  was  able  to  increase 
>:L'lds  of  standard  varieties  of  wheat   10, 
nnd  e\-en  25  per  cent.     In  a  few  more  yeji 
MHiilar  improvements  were  made  with  se^J 

eral  other  field  crops,  and  some  of  the 

•.arieiie^  were  grown  on  hundreds  of  thuo-' 
sands  of  acres..  His  unique  methods  werr 
rapidly  developed  into  a  system,  wirh  a  mo« 
wonderful  organization  of  detail  in  selecr- 
ing  the  seeds,  planting  large  broods  of  tlr 
seeds  of  single  mother  plants,  recording  rlwr 
performance  of  individual  plants  and  of  fra- 
temtt)'  groups  of  plants,  and  in  tabulating 
and  displaying  the  pedigree  values  of  the 
thousands  of  newly  cre.ited  purc^brcd  varie- 
ties. Thus  com,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  thr 
grasses  and  clovers  came  under  the  master 
hand  of  this  breeder. 

"  BREEDING  "  GRASS  CROPS. 

The  resourcefulness  needed  to  find  wa>"s  to 
plant,  m-ike  record*  of.  selecr.  hybn'diswr,  mul- 
tiply, advertise,  and  distribute  new  varieties 
in  working  with  each  of  a  score  of  species  of 
field  crops  is  illustrated  in  traditions  about 
Alinnesota's  experiment  station.  Mr.  Hays' 
fir^t  experience  in  starting  a  field  crop  mir- 
sery  wnth  one  plant  in  a  hill  was  with  rimo- 
tby.  The  wind  persisted  daily  In  blowingr, 
thus  making  ft  impossible  to  plant  one  tinv 
timothy  seed  by  it«clf  in  hills  a  foot  apart 
each  way.  To  prevent  loss  of  the  seeds  by 
the  wind  little  balls  of  clay  were,  therefore, 
made  in  the  laboratory  and  a  seed  placed  in 
eadi.  These  clay  balls  were  then  planted. 
r^o  one  had  before  gTo%m  single  trmothy 
plants  in  hills  io  as  to  see  the  great  $tool<i  of 
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culms  and  heads  from  single  seeds.  Tlie  im- 
mense variation  showed  the  young  plant 
breeder  that  even  grass  crops  could  be  bred 
like  animals,  comparing  the  breeding  value 
of  one  fine-looking  parent  plant  with  the 
breeding  power  of  another  Thus  the  very- 
first  experiment  led  to  the  development  by 
Mr.  Hays  of  the  wxalled  centgenrr  method 
of  breeding  now  recognized  as  the  most  im- 
portant method  for  many  crop^. 

Under  this  centgener  method  the  breeder 
first  secured  many  s\iperior  parent  plants.  A 
hundred  or  more  seeds  of  each  parent  were 
planted.  The  word  centgener,  combining 
the  words  centum  and  genera,  simply  means 
a  hundred,  more  or  less,  of  one  birth,  having 
a  common  parentage.  By  comparing  the 
average  of  the  progeny  of  the  respective  par- 
ent plants  the  power  of  each  parent  to  pro- 
ject its  own  individual  values  into  its  progeny 
was  measured,  that  the  seeds  of  those  rela- 
tively few  parent  plants  which  beget  the  best 
strains  might  be  prcsencd  and  made  into  new 
purc-brrd  \*arietie.s.  By  this  means  the  parent 
plants  were  compared  in  a  far  more  vital  way 
than  by  simply  comparing  their  own  yields. 
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The  expressions,  "  centgener  power  '*  and 
*'  projected  breeding  efliclency,"  have  incar- 
nated this  new  plan  of  breeding  into  the 
thought  of  the  times.  This  basic  plan  has 
made  it  possible  to  organize  large  establish- 
ments for  creative  work  in  making  new 
strains  of  plants  and  animals.  'ITiesc  estab- 
lishments are  so  organized  that  a  division  of 
the  work  among  technical  helpers  is  carried 
out  as  in  a  factory,  thus  making  tt  possible  to 
organize  establishments  extensive  enough  to 
handle  the  necessarily  large  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals of  numerous  species.  No  other 
breeder  has  done  as  much  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  using  large  numbers,  of  working 
on  a  large  scale,  in  efforts  to  secure  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  additional 
values  inherent  in  the  heredity  of  our  plants 
and  animals. 

PLANT-BREEDING  THAT  PAYS. 

The  men  now  in  charge  of  Minnesota's 
famous  plant-breeding  establishment,  organ- 
ized by  Air.  Hays,  say  that  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  less  than  S20.000  in  1908  the  field 
crops  of  the  State  were  made  to  yield  an  ad- 
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tlitional  $2,000,000.  This  figure  is  based  on 
tlic  modfsrly  estimated  increase  of  the  nci\' 
varieties  above  the  old  kinds  displaced  by 
them  of  two  dollars  per  acre  on  3  million 
acres  now  planted  to  the  seven  new  varieties 
of  cum,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  first 
distributed  to  Minnesota  farmers  by  Mr. 
Hays.  Ten  years  ago  lie  interested  ihe 
United  States  Dcpanment  of  Af^nculture  in 
his  experiments,  and  with  its  aid  led  in  the 
organization  of  co-operative  plant  breeding 
establishments  at  the  experiment  stations  of 
se^'cral  surroimding  States.  Numerous  other 
State  experiment  stations  arc  now  lollowing 
by  organizing  State  plant-brcedtng  establish- 
ments  after  the  general  plan  adopted  by  Min- 
nesota. 

\VhiIc  5Ir.  Ha>'s  ts  widely  known  as  a 
plant-breeder,  he  is  also  a  leader  m  develop- 
ing  plans  for  creative  breeding  in  animal  im- 
provement. In  fact,  his  first  work  in  the 
field  of  creating  new  values  by  breeding  was 
in  investigating  animal  breeding.  Dvit  owing 
to  the  large  expense  and  slow  progress  with 
large  animals,  which  bear  relatively  few 
young  at  long  inten'als,  hf  saw  the  necessity 
of  using  plants  for  a  decade  of  preliminary- 
study  of  how  10  make  a  breed  or  variety 
over,  thereby  securing  large  economic  results. 
By  first  succeeding  in  securing  for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State  large  added  yields  '\f\  produc- 
ing valuable  new  crops  he  was  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  asking  for  public  funds  with  which 
to  breed  animals  as  well  as  plants,  and  to 
make  a  broad  study  of  the  science  of  heredity. 

\Vhen  the  decade  nf  w-nrk  was  nearly  fin- 
ished the  scientist  proved  atsci  the  broad  econ- 
omist. Proof  that  a  dollar  would  protlnce 
a  hundred  dollars,  or  10,000  per  cent,  nn  the 
investment,  seemed  too  important  in  its  ap- 
plication to  four  billion  dnllars'  worth  of 
American  farm  crops  and  three  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  American  farm  animals  to  be 
ignored  as  a  matter  of  starrcraft.  Ten  to 
20  per  cent,  of  increase  nn  seven  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  ol  farm  products  means  appmxi- 
mately  a  billion  dollars  annually  in  additional 
profits  to  American  farmers,  costing  a  mere 
trifle. 

IVORK    OF    THE    AMPtlC^N"    RREKDEKS*    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Mr.  Tfays'  experience  wfth  legislative  bod- 
ies and  their  need  of  being  shown  the  impor- 
tance of  liberally  providing  for  breeding  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  national  movement  to 
promote  scientific  brreding.  This  was  cen- 
tered in  the  American  Breeders'  Association, 
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of  which  he  is  the  executive  secret: 
organization  hai  nearly    fifc>'   can. 
work  on   the  different    phases  ol 
aiu'nial  breeding.     TTierc  arc  conw 
breeding   draft   horses,    driving    hnna,  taA- 
dlers,  dairy  cinvs.  beef  cattle,  and  dull  pw- 
pose  or  double-decked   c»w^   good    for  \>jL 
beet  and  milk.    Other  committees  deal  w  t^ 
sheep   breeding,   the  improvement   of  «»-.« 
poultrj-,  pet  stocky  fur-beartng^  animals,  m. 
(jame  birds;  and  there  is  e\en  a  cnmnrtftter-r 
eugenics  which  studies  hc" 
homo. — with  President  I->... 
(jf  Li'land  Stanford  Lniverstry,  ss  chtiii 
There  arr  cominittees  which    form,,?- 
best  plans  for  tlie  breeders  of  m 
and  of  alfalfa;  and  e\-en  a  coniinuirT: 
improvement  of  beans,  that  wc  may  hat 
ler  pole  beans,  better  Boston  baked  beffiii- 
that  wr  m«>  belter  "  know  bcaru.' 
are  committees  on  plant   and    anrrrtal 
duction  and  on  the  encouragcnicnt  at 
oretical    study    of   heredity.      Scunr   df 
Ha>-s'  friends  have  congraiulan-'I  li-Vn  ,« 
successful  establishment  of  thi; 
ganization,  which  has  affiliated  ui*-  ?cimTi 
(he    teachers,    and    the  practical    fareTdfry 
plants  .ind  of  .inimals  in  a  most  effective 
operative  organization,  and  which  has  a  most, 
promising  future  of  usefulness  in  chfs  uotaue 
fWId. 

THE  LVOUSTRIAL-SCnOOL  MOVg.MEXT. 

But  bigger  than  a  billion-dollar  incrcer 
in  the  earnings  of  our  farms  through  ptant 
and  animal  improvement  is  the  raoi-cmcar  to 
carr,"  vocarronal  school  education  to  orarly 
twenty  million  boii-s  and  girls.  Mr.  Hsyt  is 
a  narional  leader  in  reorganir.int;  our  rural 
and  city  schools  so  as  to  supply  to  all  coaa- 
tnr  boys  agricultural  rraining  and  Co  all  dtr 
bo\'s  training  in  the  mechanic  industrici,  am. 
and  trades;  and  to  all  girls  in  countr>-  uid  in 
cit>'  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  bonie- 
making.  Enthusiasts  estimate  that  our  total 
production,  now  approaching  $.io,(xx>,oot).- 
OCK)  annually,  would  be  increased  lo  per 
cent.,  or  three  billion  dollars  annually,  hr  a 
system  of  schools  in  which  the  agricultural 
and  the  non-agricultural  industries  werr  e& 
ciently  taught. 

When  ir  is  realized  that  our  present  sys- 
tem of  schools  but  poorly  draws  out  the  full 
powers  of  our  boys,  and  that  so  nianj-  of  our 
men  "  fiddle  around  "  rather  than  become 
efficient  producers,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
possible  increase  is  vfistly  more  tliaii  10  per 
cent.    But  bc- that  as  it  may,  it  is  easy  to  be^ 
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licve  that  the  efficiency  of  our  home-making 
could  be  increased  very  materially  if  our  men 
were  trained  to  produce  more  with  which  to 
make  and  support  homes  and  <iur  women 
were  trained  to  make  the  most  out  of  their 
homc-makini*  opportunities.  With  better 
home-making  a  stronger  social  status,  a  higher 
,  civih'Kation,  develops  all  along  the  line.  That 
our  nation  should  not  skimp  the  classes  in 
agriculture  for  the  farm  ho^'s,  and  rhr  shop 
work  for  the  town  ho)'s,  nor  the  laboratory 
and  practice  rooms  and  kitchens  for  those 
who  are  to  be  the  wives  of  our  productive 
workers  and  the  mothers  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  our  American  citizens,  is  emphasized 
as  never  before.  And  college  extension  work, 
continuation  schools,  the  classes  for  mothers. 
also  the  research  designed  to  place  the  plain 
industries  and  the  keeping  of  homes  on  a 
scientific  basis,  have  no  more  efTcctive  cham- 
pion than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.   Flays  sees  the  little  rural   school   of 
such  glorious  and  blessed  memory'  pass  away 

Lwith  the  spinning  wheel  and  the  grain  cradle. 
He  sees  in  its  place  the  consolidated  rural  and 
village  school  to  and  from  which  the  farm 
youth  are  transported  mainly  in  school  wag- 
ons.   These  schools  can  supply  far  stronger 


v\ork  than  now  in  the  studies  common  to  alt 
schools  and  in  addition  studies  in  agriculture 
an<l  home  making.  Above  the  local  schools 
are  high  s<-hooIs  splendidly  combining  the 
technical  and  the  vocntinnal  school  subjects, 
some  of  them  veritable  colleges  of  the  people, 
splendidly  equipped  to  reach  agriculture,  thus 
to  supply  the  closing  vocational  courses  for 
those  who  return  from  the  sccnndarj'  school 
tu  the  farm  or  to  teach  the  mral  school.  The 
State  normal  schools  and  the  State  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  system. 

There  is  inspiration  in  figures.  Of  six 
million  rural  schotil  pupils  this  educator  esti- 
mates that  five  million  live  in  rural  communi- 
ties where  there  is  sufficient  wealth  to  sup- 
port the  large  consolidated  rural  and  village 
school  with  an  instructor  in  agriculture  and 
another  in  home-making  in  each  school.  The 
other  million  live  in  communities  too  Isolated 
or  sparsely  settled  to  make  it  practicable  to 
have  the  consolidated  rural  school  with  its 
wagons  with  which  to  transport  the  pupil^ 
to  and  from  school,  but  will  adhere  to  the 
little  district  school. 

Thirty  thousand  teachers  of  agriculture 
and  thirty  thousand  teachers  of  home  science 
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GENHVA  AND  JOHN  CALVIN. 

BY    JOHN    MARTIN    VINCENT. 

(Professor  of  European  Hislory,  Johns  Hopkins  ITniversity.) 


npHE  week   that  lies  between   the  second 
and  tenth  of  July  will  lind  the  ancient 
^clty  of  Geneva  cuunting  the  centuries  of  its 
thistory  and  celebrating   the  most   imponant 
[anniversaries  in  its  long  and   varied  career. 
■The   central    figure   in   these  solemnities   is 
John  Calvin,  who  was  bum  on  July  lo,  1 309, 
and  the  institutions  under  wIkkc  auspices  the 
commemorations  occur  arc  the  work  of  his 
ids.     The  church  of  Geneva  celebrates  rhc 
lizer  who  molded   its   destinies   during 
rwentv  \-ears  of  its  infancy-,  while  the  iiniver- 
sitr,  for  which  John  Calvin  laid  the  founda- 
n'ons  in  1559.  invites  the  academic  world  to 
take  part  in  the  joys  oi  its  three  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anni\-cnarT.     On  July  6  will  be  laid 
^the  comer-stone  of  a   ma?;sive   inremational 
niment  to  rhe  Reformation. 
The  active  participation  of  six  or  more  of 
the  great  peoples  of  the  world  in  this  com- 
memoration calls  to  mind  the  great  signifi- 


cance of  Geneva   in    dtr  sixteenth    crntnrTrJ 
This  was  not  bccau.se  it  couumndrd  a  power- 
ful  territory*,  for  it  was  and  always  has  brra] 
a   diminutive  country.      In    the  da>-s   wbrfif 
Charles  V.  was  the  greatest  German  emper 
and  Henry  V'lII.  was  sitting  un  the  ihi 
of  Kn^Iand.  Geneva  wait  a  little  dty  all 
surrounded  by  the  enemy's  country-.     Ic»  ler- 
ritory   ha*  never  been   much   larger   than 
is  to-<lay.  when,  as  a  sovereign  state  and 
ber  of  rhe  Swiss  Confederation,  its  11 
boundaries,  ii   laid  out  in   a  square, 
measure  but  litrlc  over  ten  miles  on  each 
But  this  small  spot  became  a  beacon 
for  five  great  nations. 

The  first  arc  in  this  historic  drama  wm 
fight  for  [Hilitical  independence,  and  in 
of  rhe  most  unfavorable  conditions  the  stmn-' 
gle  commands  our  admiration.  With  France 
on  one  side  and  Savoy  on  the  other  there  was, 
not  even  contact  with  the  sympathetic  Swis 
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Confederation.  From  rariy  ume<.  rhe  dultcs 
of  Savoy  had  held  rhe  overlordship  of  Geneva 
and  a.  good  share  of  French  Switzeriand,  hut 
the  city  had  acquired  valuable  charter  privi- 
leges wliicli  the  inhabitant^i  jealously  (guarded. 
About  1515  there  was  sen'oiis  friction  m'th 
the  overlord  because  he  attempted  to  infrrngc 
upon  these  rights-  Having  placed  in  Cleneva 
a  bishop  who  was  wholly  under  Ins  inlluence 
he  began  to  enforce  his  claims  by  arbitrar>' 
arrests.  The  "  Sons  of  Cleneva  "  rose  in 
defense  and  fought  valiantly  for  their  native 
cit>'.  Far  fifteen  years  ihcy  siistaincd  an  in- 
termittent conte-st,  the  political  cnmplimtions 
spreailin^;  wider  and  wider  until  at  latt  the 
Kinfi  of  France  and  a  part  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation were  found  on  the  side  of  the  smh- 
bom  city.  It  was  the  actual  militan-  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Freiburg  and  Bern  that 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  Savoy,  hut  Ge- 
ne\'a  lud  fought  its  way  to  a  position  of  re- 
spect. The  treaty  of  St.  Julien  in  i  sio  was, 
indeed,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  rather  than 
a  peace,  but  the  basis  of  the  political  integrity 
of  Geneva  was  attained.  A  century  of  vigi- 
lance was  required  to  keep  this  heritage  in- 
tact, but  the  corner-stone  of  freedom  was  laid 
before  the  revuhttion  in  religion. 

L'pon  the  ground  thus  cleared  for  action 
the  Reformation  entered  into  tlte  history  of 
Geneva.  In  15J2  William  Farel.  a  French 
refugee  who  had  for  three  years  been  labor- 
ing as  a  uitssio«ar>'  in  western  Switzerland, 
brought  to  thus  city  the  doctrines  of  the  Prot- 
estants. He  was  not  a  welcome  guest,  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  both 
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against  him,  but  for  the  next  four  years 
fought  liis  way  from  point  to  point.  In  the 
meanwhile  ttie  Bishop  of  Cicneva  had  been  so 
perniciously  active  in  politics  that  the  authori- 
ties interfered,  declared  the  oRice  vacant,  and 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  Ree  the  city  for 
goe)d  in  1 533.  'ibis  was  not  a  re%-olt  against 
doctrine,  but  evidence  of  capacity  to  act  for 
themselves,  antl  perhaps  made  easier  the  later 
process  of  change.  The  conversion  of  (leneva 
had  many  difficulties  yet  to  encounter,  but 
finally  the  governraent, 
pressed  by  reformers  with- 
in and  urged  by  Protestant 
political  allies  without, 
called  in  1 536  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  to 
decide.  Protestantism  was 
adopted. 

It  was  in  that  same  year 
that  Jolm  Calvin,  passing 
through  the  city  on  a  jour- 
ney, was  seized  upon  by 
Farel  to  assist  him  m  hts 
worL  Following  the  ear- 
nest appeal  to  hiii  con- 
science, he  gave  up  his 
scholarly  ambitions  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church 
of  Geneva.  The  materials 
placed  in  his  hands  were 
a  free  city,  a  vacated 
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church,  a  papular  declaration  in  favor  of  free 
schouls.  a  vote  for  Protestant  worship,  and 
an  excitable  Gallic  population  at  lar^ic. 

But  John  Calvin  had  already  begun  his 
work  of  ornEaiiizatton.  His  book  on  the  "  In- 
stitutes of  the  Christian  Religion,"  issued  just 
the  year  bcfori:  from  the  press  ai  Ba.sel,  was  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  formulate  the  whole 
body  of  Protestant  doctrine.  'l"his  tame  at 
a  most  important  juncture.  In  the  distracted 
condition  of  the  reformers  of  tliat  time  an  or- 
ganizer of  thought  was  needed,  and  this  a»m- 
prehensive  work,  written  by  a  youth  of  twen- 
ty-seven, was  rrcopiized  at  once  as  a  bul- 
wark of  the  faith.  Regarded  simply  as  a 
monument  of  literature,  it  was  a  most  note- 
worthy production,  for,  althuu^jh  Calvin's 
theories  ha\r  in  many  points  been  superseded, 
\et  in  Inp'cal  arpumenr  and  completeness  of 
system  the  Institutes  have  never  been  sur- 
p.issrd.  and  in  the  history*  of  doctrine  they 
rank  with  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Calvin's  first  international  service  to  Protes- 
tantism, therefore,  was  to  solidify  the  grounds 
of  conviction. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  political  and  rclinious 
turmoil  of  i  s.ih  John  Calvin  broutrht  a  clear 
conception  of  a  Christian  state  and  an  in- 
flexible will   to  enforce  it.     The  ministers 
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were  asked  bj-  the  city  council  to  prepare 
statement  of  belief  and  an  ordinance  for  t 
government  of  the  church.  Both  were  elite 
ly  ilie  work  of  Calvin.  In  contrast  with  the 
existing  practice  tn  Genera  and  in  the 
formed  countries  of  Switzerland  and 
many,  he  proposed  to  make  the  church  i 
the  judge  of  the  qualilicntinns  of  its  o 
members  and  the  final  authority  on  its  o 
ceremonies.  Hitherto,  since  every  cilj 
was,  of  aturse,  a  member  of  the  church,  tl 
city  councils  had  decided  these  things,  a 
were  a  last  resort  in  cases  of  discipline, 
government  had,  indeed,  introduced  the  Re 
ormation  and  was  enforcing  the  new  arricl 
of  belief,  consc(]urnrly  it  could  not  see  thin 
in  tiiat  light.  'l*here  was  some  difficulty 
enforcing  a  stricter  discipline  of  morals  in 
the  city,  but  the  issue  c.nme  when  the  council 
ordered  a  particular  form  of  commutu'on  cere- 
mony. Calvin  and  Farcl  declined,  and,  in 
1538,  were  banished  from  Geneva. 

Three  years  of  turmoil  convinced  the 
(jenevans  that  Calvin  was  the  only  man  who 
could  bring  peace.  He  had  settled  in  Strass- 
hurg,  and  was  with  consiilerable  difficulty  in- 
duced to  leave  an  established  position,  but  in 
!')4i  he  returned  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  'J'he  path  was  thorny,  but  in  twenty 
xears  he  built  up  a  city  and  a  church  that  be- 
came the  admiration  of  the  Protestant  world. 
'i'he  discipline  of  morals  was  severe,  but  the 
reformer  alstj  developed  industries,  and  Ge- 
neva prospered  in  its  sobriety.  The  plan  of 
administration  was  that  for  which  Calvin 
had  earlier  contended.  1"he  church  was  the 
censor  of  morals  and  the  judge  of  the  fitness 
of  its  own  members.  The  machinery  of  the 
church  wa.s  used  to  help  the  government  in 
the  prevention  of  immorality  and  crime,  while 
civil  authorities  meted  out  the  secular  pun- 
isluncnts,  but  the  right  to  regulate  and  ex- 
communicate was  no  longer  left  to  town 
councils  and  to  the  exigencies  of  politics. 
The  duty  of  financi.il  support  was  laid  upon 
the  state,  but  with  no  rights  in  the  domain 
of  spiritual  things. 

Here  was  Calvin's  great  contribution  to 
the  political  science  of  his  day  and  to  the 
political  struggles  of  the  coming  ceniurics. 
When  Genevan  doctrines  reached  Scotland 
and  England,  the  most  conspicuous  result  was 
a  hitter  war  in  thcologj-.  but  along  with  and 
behind  the  insurgents  came  the  principle  of 
independence  of  church  and  civil  authority. 
From  this  point  it  was  a  slow  but  not  a  long 
step  to  local  independency  among  I'hurches 
themselves,  and  how  tt<is  led  to  political  self- 
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government  in  general  is  a  commonplace  in 
the  history  of  the  KnuUsli-spcakinK  nations 

Calvin's  influence  upon  tlic  men  and  na- 
tions of  his  own  time  wai  ver>'  jjreat,  Geneva 
became  early  a  refuge  lor  Ftcncli  Prorcsiants 
and  the  Huguenots  who  remained  at  home 
looked  to  Calvin  as  to  a  bishop  fur  counsel 
in  matters  both  religious  and  p<tlitical.  His 
correspondence  was  enormous,  and  the  effects 
are  seen  in  the  events  of  the  period.  Bv  way 
of  France  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  tooL  pos- 
session of  the  Netherlands  :uid  fortified  tliem 
for  the  struRfflc  which  brought  to  life  the 
Dutch  Republic.  Through  dinriples  who 
flocked  to  Cjcncva  from  England  and  Scot- 
land during  times  of  peiwcuHon  the  influ- 
ence of  Calvin  upon  those  countries  was  most 
personid  and  direct.  John  Knox  was  for 
two  years  pastor  to  a  considerable  congrega- 
tion of  his  exiled  countrymen,  and  went  hack 
to  his  work  in  Scotland  thoroughly  imbued 
with  (jenevan  ideas  of  doctrine  and  church 
government.  In  Germany  itself  a  large  body  of 
the<}logian>  were  influenced  by  Calvin's  views, 
and  in  particular  the  authorities  of  the  Palati- 
nate gave  his  doctrine  official  recognition. 
From  this  region  streamed  a  most  important 
migration  to  America  during  the  colonial 
period,  settling  in  the  Central  and  Southern 
States.  These  Germans  share  with  the  Puri- 
tans from  Kngland  in  the  transmissitm  of 
Genevan  thought  across  tlie  Atlantic  Poland 
and  flungary  were  so  far  invaded  by  Pn»tcs- 
tant  doctrine  that  synods  an<l  assemblies 
could  be  formed  in  Calvin's  lifetime.  Kven 
tl»e  Church  of  England,  while  not  rca)gniz- 
ing  his  theories  of  church  and  state,  was  pro- 
foundly affected  by  his  theological  views. 

The  influence  «f  Geneva  wa.*i  intensified 
through  the  foundation  of  a  seat  of  learning. 
Owing  to  the  dangers  and  distuirbances  of 
the  times  this  could  not  be  accomplished  as 
soon  as  it  was  desired,  but  on  June  5.  1559, 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  "  Universiic  et 
College  dc  Geneve  "  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  councils.  Tr  was  an  institution 
for  both  secondary'  and  higher  learning. 
Tlieodonr  dc  Bezc  was  called  from  Lausanne 
to  be  the  first  rector.  Calvin  lectured  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  other  dixtinguishcd  schal- 
an  wxrc  sought.  The  building  planned  by 
Calvin  still  exist  In  the  present  "  College  dc 
St.  Antoine,"  having  been  the  intellectual 
shelter  of  Genevan  youth  from  that  day  to 
this.  The  university'  became  a  beacon  light 
of  Protestant  learning,  and  its  registers  re- 
veal the  names  of  many  men  who  became  dis- 
tinguished in  the  civil  and  religious  lih:  of 
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Other  countries.  Scholars  like  Hocmann  and 
Scaliger  were  listed  among  its  early  profess- 
ors, and  die  rradirion  of  advanced  learning 
has  continued  to  this  day.  When  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his 
Vnivcrsiry  of  Virginia  he  found  that  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  his  generation  the  Univer- 
sities of  Geneva  and  Edinburgh  were  the 
'*  two  eyes  of  Europe."  As  there  were  polit- 
ical troubles  in  Switzerland  at  the  time,  mak- 
ing the  professors  of  Geneva  uncertain  of 
their  tenure,  he  seriously  contemplated  tlie 
removal  of  that  whole  faculty  to  Virginia. 
The  Iwlanccd  sen."«r  of  Washington  advised 
against  so  large  an  importation  at  once,  but 
the  rxijcrimrnt  would  have  been  Interesting. 
In  passing  we  may  note  that  Geneva  at  the 
present  day,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
150,000,  maintains,  of  itself,  not  only  an  elab- 
orate school  sj'stem,  but  a  university  of  in- 
ternational reputation. 

Hitherto  there  ban  been  no  monument  to 
Calvin  or  to  the  Reformation  in  Geneva. 
Calvin  requested  that  his  grave  remain  un- 
marked, and  so  faithfully  was  this  wi.sh  car- 
ried out  that  even  the  place  cannot  be  idcn- 
tific^l.  Tradition  points  to  a  certain  spot  in 
a  quiet  old  cemetery-,  but  othcnvise  no  man 
iLnowx'th  his  sepulcher.  It  Is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  nations  whose  early  history 
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owed  so  miifh  to  Geneva  have  rrspondcd  to 
the  appeal  for  a  worthy  visible  testimony  to 
the  Reformation.  This  response  is  due  in 
part  to  reverence  for  Calvin's  religious  views 
and  in  part  to  recognition  of  the  historic  si(*- 
nificancc  uf  his  career.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
proinotrrs  of  the  movement  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  reformers  as  Kreat  historic  fig- 
i:rcs,  whose  ideas  contrlbuicd  to  religious  and 
political  liberty.  VVHiile  Calvin  was  no  ad- 
vocate of  popular  fiovernmcnl.  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  father  of  Puritan  democracy.  ITic 
Huguenots  and  the  Ptiritans  were  sufficient 
iintn  themselves  and  found  no  need  of  state 
help  in  foiinding  their  church  government. 
Fortified  with  Calvin's  dortrincs  of  the 
sovcreignt)'  of  God  and  of  law,  they  were 
equal  to  any  political  umlertaking. 

The  monument  will  rest  on  interesting  his- 
toric ground.  'Ilic  authorities  have  allotted  for 
the  purpose  a  portion  of  a  public  garden  which 
was  laid  upon  the  line  of  a  former  w*all  of  the 
city.  In  a  view  of  Geneva  dated  in  1 654 
will  be  seen  a  strong  rampart  in  the  fore- 
ground which  was  built  in  Calvin's  day  as  a 
protection  against  renewed  threats  of  trou- 
ble with  Savoy.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  time 
citizens,  professors,  and  students  contributed 
their  labor  to  complete  the  defense,  and  the 


fortification  bcLamc  known  as  the  "  Wall 
the  Refonners."     This  wai   removed  m 
ninetcctitli  century  and  the   vicinity   laid  out 
in  a  botanical  yardai   and    tlie    "  Promcnadc_ 
des  Bastions.*"     Upon  the   base   of  a  poriic 
of   the  ancient   wall,  at  a   point    just   tu 
right  of  ihe  central  gate  seen   in   tlie  piclui 
a   new    "  Mur   des   Reformateurs  '*    will 
erected    to   serve    as  a    backgrounil    ior   tlir 
statuary  and  inscriptions.      A   central   grcr 
of    ligurcs   will    represent    the     reformers 
Geneva  itself.  Farel.  Calvin,  Kno.x,  and  Bci 
On  either  side  at  regular   intervals   wiJ] 
representative  men  like  Colig^iy,  of  Kranc 
AVilliam  the  Silent,  uf  Holland,  and  OIn-i 
Cronuvell,    of    England.      The    fi^rc 
America  will  probably  be  a  typical    Purits 
father.    The  wall  itself  will  be  adorned  ulrb'l 
historical  inscriptions  and  pictorial    reliefs. 

The  site  is  one  which  lends  itself  admirably 
to    architectural     and     natural     decorati''jn,j 
Viewing  tlie  monument  from  tlic  promenadc,j 
the  spectator  will  have  behind  him  the  build- 
ings of  the  university,  founded  by  Calvin,  but! 
long  since  housed  in  modern  quarTers.     Be>i 
fore  him  rise  behind  the  monumental  wall  the 
terraced  sle»pes  uf  the  hill  on  whicli 'Geneva 
sits,  with  many  of  its  aspects  unchanj^ed  fram 
the  days  of  the  Reformation. 


tA   VIEW   OF   rcvn-A    IX    I6>J,    SHOWING  THK   CITY    A.-i    IT   1XX:iKEl>   IN"   CALl'INS    TIME. 
(The  wall  In  friiili  %nn  liitlll  li>-  th?  rirforrorn!.  cltis4'D)i,  atiMlriKp,  aoO  protuuom  bHplar  wUb  ihclr  4ivn 
Imiirii.     On  rhs  Mti"  of  ft  pure  of  tftln  wnll.  rpmiin-rt  In  Ihr    nIncU-Milh    ii-nlurj.    fi-HI    Iw.   irrrtrd    tho    tDODu- 
nietit  of   llir  Kprurnint)<ir   In   Hip  furtn  nt  »   wiill   OiiDkH  vub    Milimry    anti    tnii<'rli>ltuiw.      It    van    Ihli 
wall  wtUcb  wiL"  aiiackitl  by  (be  Knv4tjr«rds  In  lU02'lii^tke  4a«ii>i-<  -iitMiilr  ct  •*)•■  -  EMalode.") 


HOW    RETURNING  EMIGRANTS   ARE    AMERI- 
CANIZING EUROPE. 

BY  EDWARD  A.   STEINER. 

T  T  has  often  been  the  voluntary  and  inter-  It  was  this  question  which  lured  the  writer 

esting  task  of  the  writer  to  follow  the  across    the    sea,    and    the    first    phenomenon 

westward    stream   of   emigration    across   the  which  he  observed  was  the  fact  that  there  is 

sea  and  along  the  different  channels  which  not  a  town  or  village  of  any  size  between 

reach  our  economic,  social,  and  political  life.  Naples  in  Italy  and  Warsaw   in  Russia, — 

Everywhere   he  has   tound   that  the  fear  of  the   field    of   his   observations, — to   which    a 

this  unknown  mass  has  given  place  to  a  more  larger  or  smaller  group  of  emigrants  had  not 

or  less  intelligent  interest  in  it,  and  the  em-  returned. 

phasis  to-day  is  not  so  much  upon  our  prob-  It  did  not  take  much  investigation  to  dis- 

lem  as  upon  our  opportunity.     The  less  de-  cover  this;  for  invariably  there  was'a  visible 

veloped  and  the  more  uncultured  this  mass  of  contrast    between    those   who    had   migrated 

immigrants,  moreover,  the  greater  is  our  op-  and  returned,  and  those  who  had  remained 

portunity,  the  less  difficult  is  our  problem,  at  home.      This   was   most   strikingly   illus- 

The  immigrant  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twen-  tratcd  where  the  cultural  development  had 
ty  years,  it  may  truly  be  said,  has  not  influ-  been  at  its  lowest,  and  where  church  and 
enced  our  social  life  to  any  marked  degree,  state  had  done  least  for  the  masses.  An- 
The  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  cities,  other  remarkable  phenomenon,  yet  one  at 
even,. is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  presence  of  second  thought  easily  explained,  is  this:  The 
the  immigrant  as  to  the  effect  which  Euro-  returned  emigrant  purposely  emphasizes  the 
pean  life  has  had  upon  that  vast  number  of  difference  between  himself  and  those  who  re- 
our  countrymen,  for  whom  a  journey  to  the  main  at  home.  He  does  everything  and  wears 
Old  World  forms  part  of  the  annual  pro-  everything  which  will  make  him  like  an 
gram.  The  foreign  restaurants  and  "  raths-  American,  even  if,  while  in  the  United 
kellers  "  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  with  their  States,  he  had  scarcely  moved  out  of  his 
effect  upon  the  eating  and  drinking  habits  group  or  come  in  touch  with  our  civilization. 
of  our  people,  were  not  established  for  the  The  men  wear  with  pride  our  clothing,  in- 
Immigrant,  but  for  the  American  people,  who  eluding  ties  and  stiff  collars,  and  when  one 
are  certainly  their  nwst  numerous  and  profit-  is  in  doubt  as  to  a  man's  relation  to  our  life 
able  customers.  a   glance   at   his   feet   is  sufficient;   "for  by 

On  the  other  hand,  our  influence  upon  the  their," — shoes, — "  ye  shall  know  them." 

cruder  class  of  immigrants  has  been  exceed-  While  one  may  deplore  the  loss  of  the  pic- 

ingly  marked,  and  when,  in  the  year  1907,  turesque  in  the  peasant  life  of  Europe,  there 

nearly   800,000  of   them    returned   to   their  is  an  ethical  significance  in  their  American 

native    countries,    it    became    an    interesting  garments  which  is  really  of  vital  importance, 

question  to  what  degree  they  would  influence  The  Polish  peasant  in  his  native  environ- 

those  lands  to  which  they  returned.  ment  is  one  of  the  laziest  among  European 

Some  observers  of  this  rather  remarkable  laborers.  Wrapped  in  his  sheepskin  coat, 
phenomenon,  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  summer  and  winter,  walking  barefoot  the 
a  great  business  depression,  have  been  con-  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  in  winter  put- 
tent  to  record  only  the  sums  of  money  sud-  ting  his  feet  into  clumsy,  heavy  boots  which 
denly  withdrawn  from  our  markets.  The  impeded  his  progress,  he  wore  garments  that 
purpose  of  the  writer,  however,  in  following  fitted  his  temper.  They  were  heavy,  inex- 
this  stream  eastward,  was  to  ascertain  how  pensive,  never  changing,  and  rarely  needed 
the  peasant  countries,  notably  in  the  east  of  renewal.  The  American  clothes  he  wears 
Europe,  have  been  affected  by  this  sudden  after  being  in  this  country  are  a  symbol  of 
influx  of  numbers  of  those  who  for  years  his  changed  character.  They  mean  a  new 
have  been  in  touch  with  a  life  which,  in  standard  of  living,  even  as  they  mean  a  new 
many  respects,  was  the  antithesis  of  that  standard  of  effort. 
which  they  had  left.  In  America  the  Polish  laborer  has  lost  his 
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native  laziness.  The  joumcy  in  itself  has 
shaken  liim  out  of  his  Ictharj^',  the  higli  }:ear- 
ing  of  our  fmiustrial  wheels,  the  pressure 
brouchl  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  Amcrit-an 
foreman,  the  general  atmosplierc  of  our  life 
charged  ^^'ith  an  invigoratini;  ozone,  and  the 
absence  of  a  leisure  class,  at  least  from  the 
intlustrial  community,  have,  in  a  few  years, 
changed  what  many  observers  regarded  as  a 
fixed  characteristic. 

The  Slavs  and  Latins  arc  inclined  to  lead 
an  easy  life,  and  einigratiun  is  destined  to 
have  3  permanent  effect  upon  them;  fnr  the 
returned  emigrant  acts  contagiously  upon  his 
communit)'.  Unbiased  land-owners  and  man- 
ufacturers have  told  the  writer  that  we  have 
trained  their  workmen  in  industr>',  that  wc 
have  quickened  their  wits,  and  that  while 
wages  have  risen  nearly  60  per  cent,  in 
almost  .ill  departments  of  labor  t)ic  efficiency 
of  the  laborers  has  been  correspondingly  in- 
creased, most  noticeably  where  the  largest 
number  of  returned  emigrants  has  entered 
the  home  field. 

The  Slavic  peasants,  both  in  Hungary  and 
in  Poland,  were  gradually  losing  their  al- 
lotted land,  and  were  socially  and  physically 
deteriorating  prior  to  the  movement  to  .Ajner- 
ica.  Indolence  added  to  intemperance  drove 
them  into  the  hands  of  usurers,  and  they 
dropped  into  the  landless  class;  thus  becom- 
ing dependent  upon  casual  labor. 

BUYIN'C  BACK  THE  LAND. 

The  returned  emigrant  began  to  buy  land 
which  the  large  land-owners  were  often 
forced  to  sell ;  because  wages  had  risen  ab- 
nonnally  aiu!  laborers  were  often  not  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  In  the  four  years  between 
1899  and  1905,  the  land  owned  by  peasants 
increased  in  some  districts  as  much  as  41S 
per  cent.,  and  taking  the  immigrant  districts 
in  Austro-Hungary  and  Russian -Pol  and  to- 
gether, the  increase  in  tour  years  reached  the 
almost  incredible  figures  of  173  per  cent. 

In  three  districts  of  Rvissian-Poland  the 
peasants  bought  in  those  four  years  14,694. 
acres  of  farm  land.  This,  of  course,  means 
not  only  that  monej*  was  brought  back  from 
America,  but  that  the  peasant  at  home  has 
become  more  industrious,  if  not  always  more 
temperate  and  frugal. 

The  little  village  of  Kochanovcze,  in  the 
district  of  Trenczin,  in  Hungary,  out  of 
which  but  few  had  emigrated  to  America, 
and  to  which  only  a  few  families  had  re- 
turned, has.  under  this  new  economic  im- 
pulse, bought  the  land  on  which  the  villasers' 


forefathers  were  serfs  and  on  which  they  hsil 
worked  during  the  harvest  for  20  cents  a  day- 
The  villagers  bought  the  whole  baronial 
estate,  including  the  castle,  giving  a  mort- 
gage for  the  largest  part  of  the  purchi* 
sum;  but  they  are  now  the  owners  of  one  of 
the  finest  estates  in  Hungary,  and  the  mon- 
gage  drives  them  to  work  as  they  have  r»c*rr 
worked  before.  This  same  impulse  h« 
struck  the  district  of  Nyitra,  in  which  rltf 
land  had  almost  gone  out  of  the  hands  ot 
the  peasants;  lost  by  the  same  causes,  inicm- 
pcrance  and  indolence. 

NEW  STAVDARDS  OF  LI\1NC 

In  the  last  five  years  the  change  has  bem 
so  great  as  to  seem  incredible.  Usurer*  have 
been  driven  out  of  business  an<l  the  peasaoi's 
house  has  ceased  to  be  a  mud  hut  with  2 
straxv-thatched  roof.  In  fact,  that  type  iif 
building  has  been  condemned  by  law,  at  the 
initiative  of  returned  emigrants. 

The  shop-keepers  throughout  the  whole 
emigrant  territory  rejoice.  Their  stock  b 
increased  by  many  varieties  of  goads.  The 
peasant  now  wants  the  best  there  is  in  the 
market,  often  useless  luxuries,  to  be  sure: 
but  while  he  may  spend  his  money  "  for  titat 
\\hich  is  nut  bread,"  he  wants  to  spend,  and 
that  means  effort.  As  a  race  the  Slavs  need 
nothing  more  than  this  for  their  social  and 
political  salvation. 

Their  advance  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  following  examples:  The  B •  Broth- 
ers are  manufacturers  of  neckties,  in  \'iennx 
On  a  recent  visit  to  their  establishim-nt  I 
met  some  buyers  from  H  ungan,-,  one  of 
whom,  when  the  salesman  showed  hira  the 
class  of  goods  which  be  had  been  in  the  habit 
uf  buying,  liighly  colored,  stiff  bows  of  dicap 
cotton,  said :  "  We  have  no  use  for  such 
stuff.  This  is  the  tic  we  use  ";  and  he  pulled 
out  an  American  tie  of  rather  tine  quah'ty 
and  the  latest  pattern.  The  writer  had  to 
promise  the  head  of  the  firm  of  B Broth- 
ers to  put  him  in  touch  with  an  American 
haberdasher's  journal,  so  that  he  may  keep 
himself  informed  as  to  our  styles. 

Still  within  the  sphere  of  the  economic, 
and  yet  having  large  ethical  value,  is  the  fact 
that  the  returned  emigrant  brings  gold,  not 
only  in  his  pocket,  but  in  his  teeth.  I  cer- 
tainly never  realized  tlic  far-reaching  social 
and  ethical  value  of  the  dentist  until  I  saw 
the  contrast  between  the  returned  emigrant, 
especially  between  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
the  women  who  had  remained  at  home. 

The  emigrant  woman  has  discovered  that 
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gold  in  the  teeth  keeps  one  young,  that  it 
preserves  one's  charms,  and  is  apt  to  keep 
lovers  and  husbands  more  loyal.  Housekeep- 
ers in  America  know  how  readily  these  for- 
eign servants  sacrifice  their  wages  upon  the 
altar  of  the  dentist. 

Not  only  does  dentistry  keep  the  women 
young  and  their  lovers  faithful,  it  also  keeps 
the  men  in  good  health  and  adds  to  their 
self-respect ;  while  into  regions  hitherto  un- 
touched by  their  beneficent  ministry,  it  has 
introduced  toothbrushes  and  dentifrices. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF   FRESH   AIR. 

If  the  returned  emigrant  can  be  easily  rec- 
ognized by  his  shoes  and  by  the  gold  in  his 
teeth,  his  residence  can  be  quickly  discovered 
fay  the  fact  that  day  and  night  his  house  is 
blessed  by  fresh  air;  and  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant to  the  world's  well-being  than  the 
American  economic  doctrine  of  the  "  Open 
Door,"  is  the  American  physiological  doc- 
trine of  the  open  window. 

Pastor  Holubek,  of  Bosacz,  in  Hungary, 
when  I  asked  him  what  effect  the  returned 
emigrant  had  upon  his  parish,  said :  '*  A 
good  effect.  The  returned  emigrant  is  a  new 
man.  He  carries  himself  differently,  he  com- 
mands the  respect  of  his  fellows,  he  treats  his 
wife  better,  and  he  keeps  the  windows  of  his 
house  open."  The  last  two  facts  are  exceed- 
ingly important,  and  my  observations  bear 
out  his  testimony.  Wherever  I  discovered  an 
open  window,  in  the  evening,  I  could  with 
perfect  assurance  open  the  door  and  say: 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  And  I  was  sure  to  be 
greeted  by  a  still  more  emphatic  and  cordial, 
"  How  do  you  do?  " 

For  some  inexplicable  reason,  Europeans 
of  all  classes  are  averse  to  air  in  sleeping 
rooms,  especially  at  night.  Night  air  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  all  sorts  of  evils,  and  even  the 
medical  profession,  progressive  as  it  is,  has 
not  yet  freed  itself  from  this  superstition. 

INCREASED  RESPECT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Frequently  I  have  discovered  in  the  re- 
turned emigrant  a  quickening  of  the  moral 
sense,  especially  among  the  men  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  better  class  of 
American  mechanics,  and  the  discovery  was 
as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected.  It  was  on 
a  Sunday's  journey  among  the  villages  of  the 
valley  of  the  Waag.  Picturesque  groups 
were  moving  along  the  highway  to  and  from 
the  church  and  into  the  village  and  out  of  it. 


The  appearance  of  my  companions  and  my- 
self always  created  a  great  sensation,  and 
never  a  greater  one  than  on  Sunday,  when 
the  peasants  were  at  leisure.  They  took  it 
as  a  special  privilege  to  see  "  genuine  Ahier- 
icans,"  and  those  who  had  been  over  here 
were  quickly  on  the  scene  to  air  their  Eng- 
lish and  to  show  their  familiarity  with  our 
kind.  It  was  a  reciprocal  pleasure ;  for  it 
seemed  like  a  breath  from  home  to  hear  men 
talk  intelligently  of  Hazleton,  Pittsburg, 
Scranton,  and  Wilkes-Barre ;  moreover,  it 
gave  us  a  splendid  opportunity  to  test  the 
influence  of  our  civilization  upon  them. 

In  one  village  a  man  and  wife  and  two 
children  came  out  of  their  home,  and  we 
could  almost  imagine  ourselves  in  America; 
for  the  whole  family  looked  as  if  it  had  just 
come  from  a  grand  bargain  sale  at  one  of  our 
department  stores.  What  seemed  most  de- 
lightful to  us  was  the  way  in  which  the  man 
spoke  of  his  wife,  and  no  American  husband 
could  have  been  more  careful  of  her  than 
was  he;  all  this  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
peasants  with  whom  the  woman  is  still  an  in- 
ferior being. 

In  conversation  with  them  I  took  the  re- 
turned emigrant  as  my  text,  and  told  them 
something  of  our  own  social  order  as  shown 
in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  in  Amer- 
ica; upon  which  one  of  the  peasants  told  a 
very  ugly  and  realistic  story  to  illustrate 
what  he  thought  of  women.  Then  it  was 
that  the  unexpected  happened.  My  emigrant 
friend  blushed, — yes,  blushed, — and  said : 
"  Don't  mind  him.  He  has  a  dirty  mouth. 
He  may,  after  all,  have  a  clean  heart."  The 
man  who  blushed  had  been  five  years  in — 
Pittsburg! 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  emigration  has  been  of  inestimable 
value,  economical  and  ethical,  to  the  three 
great  monarchies  chiefly  concerned,  namely: 
Italy,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Russia.  It  has 
withdrawn  inefficient  labor,  and  has  returned 
some  of  it  capable  of  more  and  better  work. 
It  has  lifted  the  status  of  the  peasantry  to  a 
degree  which  could  not  have  been  achieved 
even  by'  a  revolution.  It  has  educated  its 
neglected  masses,  has  lifted  them  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  has  implanted  new 
and  vital  ideals.  So  far  as  the  emigrant  him- 
self as  a  person  is  concerned,  I  have  not  seen 
one  who,  if  he  escaped  the  dangers  of  our 
industrial  activity,  has  not  been  bettered  by 
his  contact  with  us. 
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DKGINNING  in  1Q05  with  a  plan  to 
^  spend  ^loo.tKXi  fi)r  an  "  Alaska  Fair." 
the  rxposifion  that  opens  at  Seattle  on  June 
1.  I'joy.  speedily  expanded  into  a 
"  World's  Fair,"  costing  $lo.ooo.- 
000,  and  displaying  $50,000,000 
worth  of  exhibits.  'ITiis  is  typical 
of  the  way  ihinj^s  grow  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is  one  o(  the  reasons  why  the 
Alaslca-Yukon-PaciHc  Exposition  was  worth 
building  a.'.d  will  be  worth  seeing.  Jt  shows 
what  is  new,  what  is  undeveloped.  Other 
expositions  have  aimed  to  exhibit  accomplish- 
ment ;  tlie  Alaska-Yukon- Pacific,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  eye-opener  to  opportunity  and 
potentiality  ready  for  development. 

As  officially  declared,  the  purposes  of  the 
exposition  are:  To  exploit  the  resources  and 
potentialities  of  the  Al:L«lia  and  Yukon  ter- 
ritories; to  make  known  and  ioster  the  vast 
importance  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  of  the  countries  bordering  thereon;  to 
demonstrate  the  marvelous  progress  of  West- 
rrn  America,  where,  within  a  radius  of  1000 
miles  of  Seattle,  7,500,000  persons  live  who 
nre  directly  interested  in  making  the  exposi- 
tion the  true  exponent  of  their  material 
wealth  and  development. 

In  tlie  main,  the  men  who  three  years  ago 
>et  in  motion  the  plan  for  an  Alaskan  exptwi- 
tion  have  continued  In   its  service.     J.   E. 
Chilberg,  the  president,  was  one  of  tlic  orig- 
inul  incorporators;  so  was  John 
H.    McGraw,    the    vice-presi- 
dent,  and   I.  A.   Nadeau,   the 
director-general.    But   to  Will 
H.   Parry,  of  the  finance  ami- 
mittee,  is  given  a  large  share 
of   the  credit   for  making   the 
Seattle  Exposition  ptKsible.     In 
one    day    in    October,     1906, 
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Mr.  Parry  disposed  of  $5tx>,iKK)  worth  of 
.stocic,  with  an  over-subscripiion  of  $i2fa,iKH). 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  placed  an  additional 
$3{X),ooo,  and  since  that  time  the  exposition 
corporation  has  sold  $_^  50,000  worth  of 
bonds.     The  bontls  were  placed  during  tlic 


resource  without  which  the  enterprise  could 
never  havf  gone  forward. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  w*ithout  the  expendi- 
ture of  tremendous  encrK\'  and  rnthustasni 
that  a  ctt>'  of  less  tlian  300,000  people  in  a 
State  containing  less  than  (^Kto,ooo  popula- 


worst  dap  of  the  financial  depression  bc^in-    tion  could  finance  an  expoiiiion, — an  under- 


ning  in  1907.  Mr.  Parry  was  almost  alone 
in  his  belief  that  these  bonds  could  be  sold  in 
Seattle,  but  he  accomplished  what  was  de- 
clared to  be  impossible,  and  sn  secured  the 
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taking  that  has  taxed  the  resources  of  Chi- 
cago and  Sl  Louis, — and  have  it  ready  to 
open  on  lime.  And  no  exposition  has  here- 
tofore succeeded  without  financial  assistance 
from  the  federal  Government.  Neighboring 
States  have  helped  to  some  extent,  California 
and  Oregon  by  the  appropriation  of  $100.- 
000  each,  but  Seattle  and  Washington  have 
borne  by  far  the  Kreater  part  of  the  burden. 
At  tlic  same  lime  tlic  city  has  spent  $i.ooo.- 
000  on  street  improvements  hastened  by  the 
desire  to  have  the  city  in  readiness  for  its 
visitors.  Even  the  hotel-keepers  have  been 
infected  to  such  an  extent  by  the  "exposi- 
tion spirit  "  that  tlicy  have  agreed  not  to 
raise  their  prices,  and  there  is  a  combination 
of  all  interests  to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modations for  all  who  may  come  at  normal 
prices.  Two  million  people,  the  railroads 
estimate,  will  visit  Seattle  this  summer. 

GROUNDS    A.VD    BUILDINGS. 

The  site  of  the  exposition  is  the  campus  of 
Washington  Universifi-,  occupying  250  acres, 
and  located  within  twenty  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Seattle.  ITiis  location  is 
set  between  two  fresh-water  lakes. — Lake 
WashinKton  on  the  east  and  Lake  Union  on 
the  west.  The  grounds  present  beautiful 
stretches  of  waterfront,   sloping  backward 
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with  entrancing  vistas  through   thf  stately  six  tcrracfs.   Forty  thousand  gallons  of  wate 
trees  scattereiJ  about  the  whole  area.    Rainier   tumble  over  these  cascades  e%'ery  minute,  ant 
Avenue,  looking  along  which  Mt.  Rainier  Is    at  night,   Illuminated   from  below,   they  b< 
seen  in  the  distance,  is  the  axis  of  the  exposi-   come  a  vari-colored  blaze  of  da/./Jing  light, 
tiun  plan.     On  the  west  arc  the  snuw-cov-       The  reason  the  exposition  authorities  haven* 
ered  Olympics,  and  on  the  east  Mt.  Baker   been  successful  in  securing  a  plan  harnioiiiourf 
towering    over    the    white-capped     Cascade    in  every  derail  is  that  grounds  and  buildings? 
Range  is  in  plain  view  from  the  grovmds.  were  planned  as  a  whole  before  a  single  sodj 

The  central  or  focal  point  of  the  exposi-  was  turned.  For  the  most  part  the  exhibit 
tion  is  the  Court  of  Honor,  about  which  are  buildings  are  of  French  Renaissance  design, 
grouped  buildings,  statues, 
fountains,  trees,  shrubs. 
and  flowers.  At  the 
northeni  end  of  this  court 
are  the  Government 
buildings, — federal.  Alas- 
kan. Hawaiian,  Philip- 
pine, and  Fisheries, — and 
at  the  other  the  view 
opt-ns  across  the  water  to 
distant  Mt.  Rainier.  In 
the  foreground  of  this 
lower  end  of  the  court 
lie  the  formal  gardens  of 
the  exposition.  In  the 
center  of  the  court  Is  a 
circular  lake  2t'to  feet  in 
diameter,  fnmi  which 
plays  a  gigantic  geyser 
throwing  its  waters  i  so 
feet  in  the  air.  At  night 
electricity'  illuminates  the 
waters  of  the  geyser  into 
myri.nd  .sprays  of  light  of 
every  color  and  shade. 
Toward  this  geyser  foun- 
tain flow  the  cascades  over 
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but  there  are  some  noteworthy  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  One.  of  these  is  the  Korestry  Hnild- 
ing,  probably  the  largest  log  house  ever  built, 
— .iJO  feet  in  length  and  144  feet  in  widtli. 
The  colonnade  that  runs  along  the  front  of 
this  building  is  formed  by  124  logs  in  the 
rou^,  each  forty  feet  in  length.  Within  is  a 
com  pre  ben  si  vc  di'iplay  of  the  timber  resources 
of  the  Northwest  and  Alaska,  showing  even,' 
species  of  native  tree,  together  with  every 
form  of  lumber  product  ma<le  frnin  tbrm. 
Another  ver>'  impressive 
exhibit  is  a  one-piece  flag- 
pole, aoo  feet  in  height, 
cut  from  a  tree  near 
Bucklcj',  Washington.  In 
addition  to  the  liou^icd 
exhibits    of    the    Agricul- 

H^tural  Building,  there  will 

^■be   an   outdoor   farm   and 

^Bstoclc  di^^play.  The  farm 
will  be  run  on  model  line*, 
illustrating  in  a  practical 

K  way   the   rotation   of   all 

^Kcrops   of    the   Northwest, 

^Bas  well  as  its  orchards  and 

^■dairies.   A  salmon  cannery 
in  full  operation  is  a  part 
of  the  fisheries  exhibit. 
Washington  University 
rill   profit   largely    from 


the  exposition  by  the  addition  of  four  per- 
manent buildings.  The  State  appropriated 
Si,(XK.>,(.KK)  for  the  exposition,  with  (he  pro- 
viso that  $(kio.ooo  of  this  sum  sluiuld  br 
used  in  the  erection  of  three  permanent  build- 
ings suitable  for  exposition  uses,  and  capable 
afterwards  of  being  transformed  into  college 
structures.  The  result  of  this  far-siglited 
plan  is  that  tliree  of  the  largest  exposition 
Imildings, — the  Auditorium,  Fine  Arts  Pal- 
ace, and  Machinery  Hall, — are  permanent, 
structures  of  stone,  brick,  and  steel.  Wlici 
■he  exposition  is  over  the  Auditorium  will 
•  finic  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Uni\xrsity 
ilie  J-'inc  Arts  Palace  wilt  be  transformed  intc 
the  Chemistry  I>epanmcni,  and  Machinery- 
I  iall  will  be  the  Kngineering  Building. 
i^tlier  permanent  buildings  that  will  become 
tlic  properly  of  ihc  University  are  the  home 
"f  the  Arctic  Brotherhood  {to  be  used  by 
ihc  University  as  an  Alaska-Vulcon  Museum) 
;uid  the  Emergcnc>-  Hospital,  which  will  be 
continued  in  use  a.s  a  hospital  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Alaska's  i'art  in  the  show. 

Alaska-Yukon  comes  first  in  tlic  title  and 
inspiration  of  the  exposition.  In  a  vague  u-ay 
we  have  come  to  realize  tliat  Sccretarj  Sew- 
ard was  not  guilty  of  the  "  folly  "  of  which 
he  was  accused  when  lie  paid  $7,200,cx)0  for 
"  The  AIa.ska  Purchase."  But  the  balance 
sheet  by  which  this  purchase  is  marvelously 
justified  has  been  seen  by  few.  Prior  to  the 
ownership  by  the  United  States,  Alaska  had 
been  a  field  of  exploitation  almost  solely  for 
its   furs.      Under  our   administration    it  has 
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bwrit  ileveliiped  iiitu  an  empire  of  wealth.  It 
is  now  proilucing  m  gdld  alone  every  year 
three  times  as  much  as  we  paid  for  it.  Over 
it 20,Oi)o,{yoa  worth  of  gold.  $8o,ooo/xio  in 
furs,  and  $96,000,000  from  its  fisheries  have 
been  tak<*n  out  of  Alaska  in  the  last  fort>* 
years.  It  has  developed  an  American  popu- 
lation with  Amerifan  energy  at  its  liighest 
pitch.  Of  tlic  $600,000  appropriated  by  the 
federal  Government  for  its  representation  at 
th<!  exposition  Jioo.txxi  was  allotted  to  the 
Alaska  exhtbii.     The   Alaskan*   themselves 


promptly  treblfj   this  sum  in  urdrr  that 
might   1m>   provfj    beytind    all    question    that 
their  country  was  not  an  icebox,  hut  11  treas- 
ure chest.     And  they  will  show  not  merely 
its  minerals, — gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
cnal,  petroleum,  E>T)sum,  marble,  anrim<my, 
quicksilver,  and  fci'iiphite;  not  only  its  fisher-^ 
ics  whose  product  has  now  reached  the  valu 
of  $10,000,000  a  year, — they  will  also  dis 
play  vegetables,  fruits,  and  grains  by  way  of 
proof  that  Alaska  h  not  only  a  place  in  Avhi'ch 
money  can  be  extracted  from  tlic  ground,  but, 
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Sound,  is  the  natora] 
gateway  to  the  gmcesT 
oi  the  world's  market* 
tor  centuries  to  come. 
The  natural  pathway 
[0  the  tnost  promising 
fields  of  trade  extension 
lies  through  Seattle  to 
the  Orient  and  Alaska. 
James  J.  Hill  has  been 
preaching  and  practicing 
tills  belief  for  several 
years.  He  was,  in  a  cocn- 
inercial  sense,  ahead  ot 
his  time,  but  the  Seattle 
exposition  will  serve  tn 
fix  in  the  minds'  of  all 
Americans  the  impor- 
tance oi  Pacific  trade  and 
the  way  to  reach  tt. 

The  Far  Eastern 
countries  bordering  on 
the  Padfic,  including 
a  territory  of  vast  agricultural  pO!>&ibIlities.  tlic  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  will  have  the 
James  L.  Famicr,  special  asciit  for  tlic  most  comprehensive  exhibits  tliat  they  have 
Department  of  the  Interior,  who  lias  pre-  ever  attempted  anywhere,  and  it  will  be  pos- 
parcd  the  Alaskan  cxliibit,  but  who  cannot  siblc  at  Seattle  to  find  out  what  these  coun- 
be  charged  with  the  enthusiasm  which  some-  tries  need,  as  well  as  what  they  produce. 
times  carries  away  the  Alaskan  resident  when  Japan  has  K'^asp'^d  the  commercial  inipor- 
he  begins  m  talk  of  his  country,  says  that  lance  of  the  rxposirion,  and  not  only  is  the 
"  except  in  the  far  northern  parts  the  di-  official  representation  of  tlie  country  on  a 
mate  is  not  nearly  so  severe  as  it  is  in  the  most  elaborate  scale,  but  the  exposirion  will 
Dakotas,  Monrana,  and  Minnesota.  There  be  visited  by  Japanese  business  men  in  larger 
is  almost  no  limit  to  the  aKricultural  possi-  numbers  and  uf  nuirc  prominence  and  im- 
bilities  of  the  territory, 
and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  .Alaska  has 
good  schools  and 
churches,  and  that  the 
white  man  can  live  as 
comfortably  and  con- 
tcntedtv  >n  Alaska  as  he 
can  in  the  States." 
When  the  exposition  is 
over  we  shall  for  the 
first  time  have,  as  a  peo- 
ple, a  demonstration  of 
Alaskan  possibilities  as  a 
whole. 

CATKWAV     TO     THE 
PACIFIC  TRADE. 

There  is,  in  a  national 
sense,  a  much  broader 
and  important  aspect  of 
the  exposition.  Seattle, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  exact  to  say  Puget  *  detail  or  the  lakoscapinc    music  faviuos  to  tbe  Lirr. 
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portancc  rhan  ever  before  journeyed  to  the 
I     United  States. 

AN   OBJECT    LESSON    OP    PROGRESS. 

Seattle  is  in  itself  an  impressive  exhibit  of 
.  the  pragrcss  and  possibilities  of  the  North- 
\KtAt.  It  lias  to-day  a  population  of  al>out 
275,000,  and  yet  the  first  white  boy  born  in 
the  city  Is  only  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  is 
still  a  resident  of  the  place,  which  he  has 
seen  grow  up  from  a  coUection  of  woodsheds 
to  a  municlpaht)'  conlainiiiE  fiftj'-five  square 
miles,  with  600  miles  of  paved  streets.  2ti,otw 
pupils  in  its  public  school,  bulldini:  opera- 
lions  reaching  $14,000,000  a  year,  bank 
clearings  of  $450,000,000  a  year,  an  export 
business  of  over  $20,000,000,  and  an  import 
business  which  has  grown  in  ten  yeare  from 
a  Httic  over  $i, 000,000  to  $l8.O00,OO0.  Its 
harbor  and  docks  are  ready  lo  take  care  of 
the  enormous  commerce  now  passing  through 
(ts  doors.  It  would  be  an  almost  endless 
task  to  -emiracraic  the  steamship  lines  that 
make  Seattle  and  Pu^ct  Sound  their  ter- 
minus.   These  lines  have  over  300  steamers 


in  their  service.  With  the  East,  Seattle 
connected  by  three  transcontinental  railrosdi 
and  will  soon  have  twii  more.  This  is  thi 
ciiy  that  was  able  not  only  to  carry  the  enon 
mous  burden  of  its  rapul  h>cal  development 
but  also  to  subscribe  nearly  tliree-quartcrs  ol 
a  million  dollars  in  one  day  for  its  fair,  ti 
carry  through  tins  enormous  undertakinj 
without  one  dollar  of  assistance  front  th( 
United  States  Government,  and  have  reat 
to  open  on  lime  an  exposition  that  Is 
beautiful  as  tt  is  valuable  from  an  cducatior 
al  point  of  view. 

ATHLETIC   AND   ENl>L'RANCr  CONTESTS. 

During  the  exposition  Seattle  will  be  th 
niecca  toward  which  sportsmen  of  evcr>-  ben! 
will  turn.  Not  only  will  the  year's  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  championships  be  d 
elded  in  the  exposition  stadium, — the  fai 
will  also  be  the  scene  of  contests  of  eve 
sort,  Avater  and  aerinl.  as  well  as  track  con- 
tests and  automobile  races.  Negotiation^ 
have  been  completed  to  brine  the  Harvard 
Yale,  Cornell,  and  other  rowing  creu's  tfl 
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aier  floor.  On  the  thtrr 
sides,  rising  from  ttif 
naturally  level  stagt 
wi'tii  a  stately  upwin) 
slope,  are  seats  for  iOt- 
oiy:^  peupic  in  this  huge 
(orcst  theater. 

HOW  TO  GO. 

Scvrn  railruod  routts 
are  oprn  to  the  choirc 
of  those  who. visit  the 
Alaska  -  Vukon  -  Pacific 
Kxposition.  Tlie  same 
rates  are  in  force  un  all 
these  lines,  and  one  raiy 

go  out  over  one  line  and 

return  orcr  another. 

without  sacrilicing  the 

speciaJ  rates. 
1'  a  I:  J  n  g   the  roaiis 


tain    rlf^kl        *.'"■"  ""iJS'^  for  the  mnn« ^--^'F'iuus    snore    of    Lake    ^upcnor, 

neighborhood  are  linutles;.    The  NW  V.. 'j  T^   ''''^'''   ^""^  *'«»"   "'"^"gJ'   fJ'c  Rcxky 

no?e!L1"''''""*'''^   contest   ^^^^  }"t  ^^^"""^^^  ^"^  the  Ca^adcs.  until  it  finally 

Zor    en'i''  '  ^^'"'-^^ratL  of^hti^  -•'^'^'j^.t'e  Paget  Sound  counto".    A  line  to 

^-■..^"t^^"  ^--                       "^-'"^  ^''  ^="'  ^^  '^^  L^"'"'J  States  connection. 

f;;f.";y''^fc/o  Paris  race" 
enlisted  only  a  few  cars 

of  exceptional  power.   In 
the    New    York-Seattle 
contest  starting  on  June 
J^^^^'^'^^.fvery  sort  from 
the    smallest    and    least 
powerful   to  the  largest 
l^rs    w,th    the    h/Khcst 
horse-power  will  have  a 
chance    to    show    their 

V'^nt  under  normal  tour- 
ine  conditions. 

The  huge  stadium  of 
the  exposition  is  lar^clv 
the  wort  of  nature.  The 
precipitous  shores  of 
i-alce  Umon.  looking 
across    a    succession    of 
oays    and     snow-topped 
peaks,    form    the    back- 
ground of  the  aniphithe- 

liOW    THt  GARDENS   WOKXB  OM   UAKCS   FIEST 
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The  Great  Northern  is  also  full  of  scenic 
interest.  From  St.  Paul  to  Seattle,  an  ever- 
changing  picture  is  unfolded  to  the  observer, 
growing  even  more  attractive  and  Interesting 
as  the  mountain  regions  are  approached. 
Skirting  rapid  rivers  and  climbing  mountain 
passes,  this  road  saves  its  finest  scenery  until 
the  end,  when  it  emerges  upon  Puget  Sound 
at  Everett,  Washington,  and  continues  for 
thirty  miles  along  the  beach  to  Seattle,  the 
beautiful  expanse  of  the  Sound,  with  the  pin- 
nacled Olympics  in  the  distance. 

Scenery  along  the  Northern  Pacific  is 
practically  the  same  as  on  the  Great  North- 
ern, the  two  lines  paralleling  each  other. 
Hoth  pass  through  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wash- 
ington. The  famous  "  bad  lands "  of  the 
Dakotas  are  a  unique  feature,  and  Yellow- 
stone Park  makes  a  delightful  and  readily 
taken  "  stop-over." 

The  Burlington  Line  takes  to  the  North- 
ern Pacific  tracks  at  Billings,  Montana,  and 
enters  Seattle  by  that  route.    The  Chicago, 


Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  is  pushing  construc- 
tion on  its  transcontinental  line,  which  may 
be  operating  into  Seattle  before  the  end  of 
the  exposition  period,  paralleling  the  North- 
ern Pacific. 

The  Harriman  lines  care  for  the  traffic 
of  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific reaching  Seattle  via  Denver  and  Port- 
land. Although  not  surpassing  the  North- 
ern routes  in  attractiveness,  the  Southern 
Pacific  route  will  attract  many  because  it 
traverses  California  and  the  Southwest.  Im- 
proved service  will  be  given  on  all  these  lines 
this  summer.  The  rates  are  uniform  both 
east  and  west  of  Chicago,  so  that  the  de- 
ciding factor  is  the  "  stop-overs  "  the  traveler 
may  wish  to  make,  or  the  country  he  pre- 
fers to  see  from  the  car  window.  In  fact, 
by  any  route  the  traveler  chooses  he  will  be 
delighted  by  a  lavish  display  of  natural  scen- 
ery. With  the  beautiful  exposition  for  an 
objective  point,  the  American  traveler  who 
decides  to  make  a  Western  trip  this  summer 
or  in  the  early  fall  will  be  amply  repaid. 


LLHJKIXI.   IX)\V.\   ON    THE   FORESTRY   BUILDING, — T1K  WASHINGTON  STATK  8UItt)IN(;  IN  THE  FOREGROUND. 


SEATTLE.  A  METROPOLIS  BUILT  INT  A   SINGLE 

GENERATION. 

BY  HON.  RICHARD  A.  U.-\LLINGER. 
I  Secretary  of  the  Inlcrior;  Majur  of  Scaitic,  igoHL) 

'HING  has  brouuhl  Seattle  so  promi-  the  national  Ciuvernment  and  many  of  tV 
^^  nenrly  before  ihc  American  people  as  States  will  liberally  participate,  and  at  which 
Iter  courage  and  enterprise  in  brinning  Into  foreign  governments  will  be  rrprcscnted. 
existence  the  Aliislca-Yulton-Paciric  Exposi-  The  city  aione  is  an  exhibition  of  the  capacity 
tion,  which  will  be  opened  punctually  cm  the  and  enterprise  of  American  genius  on  an  in- 
first  day  iif  June  nf  this  year,  and  in  which    tensiiicil  sfalc.     It  was  a  hold  and  hAzardnt:^ 

undertaking,  three  yean 
at,'*),  to  attempt  to  hold  an 
international  exposition  in 
i<)o9    that    represented    no 

»^wikfc      'WJ^rg^M^    ^  hUtorical  event  and  clainieil 

M&vt^Mt'  "^^^^W  y   "  for  itself  no  clement  of  scn- 

**■•  — ■"     '     '  ~  rimrnt,     but     which     wa* 

based  solely  upon  business 
principles  with  the  design 
nf  exploiting  the  rewmnxs 
and  advantages  of  Alaska 
and  the  ^'nkon  territory, — 
the  great  Nonhwest, — and 
our  posiicssions  lying  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  requirrd 
a  qualir>'  of  courage  found 
only  in  men  accustomed  10 
creat  undenakings  to  pro- 
ject an  exposition  which  rt- 
quircd  the  investment  of 
many  millions  of  dollars 
and  the  preparation  of  the 
city  to  ser%'e  creditably  as 
host,  and  the  difficulties 
which  lay  Iwfore  the  prose- 
cution of  rhis  enterprise  can 
U'st  be  appreciated  when  we 
consider  that  the  financial 
stringency  of  iqo8  fell  di- 
rectly across  its  pathway. 

A  CRSAT  OCEAN  PORT. 

It  is  difficult  ioT  the 
stranger  to  understand  the 
rvtent  to  which  the  builder^ 
of  Seattle  ba^r  had  to  strug- 
gle with  Nature  in  order  tu 
car\T  nut  the  foundations  of 
a  city  on  Flllott  Bay.  But 
for  lier  tributary  resources 
and  natural  commercral  ad- 
vantages no  one  would  haw 
hRAnte  I.N  1803.  ^^wM  tm.  otuu^-icAL  suavev  jiafs.  chosen  such  a  site  for  the 
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future  metropolis  of  the  Northwest,  although 
when  improved  her  numerous  hills  will  lend 
a  charm  of  beauty  which  no  other  city  can 
claim. 

The  character  of  the  harbor  of  Seattle, 
which  is  knowtt  as  EIHott  Bay,  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  American  flifct, 
in  its  trip  around  the  world,  sailed  in  under 
its  own  steam,  passed  in  review,  and  came  to 
anchor  Avithout  aid.  Many  fleets  of  similar 
size  could  be  accommodated  within  this  har- 
bor. It  is  likewise  true  that  the  great  steam- 
ship Minntsota,  m  her  trips  to  and  from 
Japan  and  China,  comes  to  her  berth  in  tlic 
Seattle  harbor  under  her  own  steam  ^^'ithout 
assistance,  which  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  conditions  in 
New  York's  harbor,  and  in 
most  harbors  of  the  world. 

in  trutli,  PuKCt  Sound  is 
one  vsst  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  furnishes  innumer- 
able harbors  and  facilities 
for  commerce.  Its  shore 
line  is  over  iioo  statute 
miles,  independent  of  the 
American  shore  of  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  the  archipelago  of  is- 
lands known  as  the  San 
Juan  Islands.  If  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  Seward  predicted. 
is  to  "  become  the  chief  the- 
ater of  events  in  the  world's 
hereafter,"  Puget  Sound 
will  assuredly  become  the 
chief  center  of  American 
transportation  from  the 
western  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  Port  of  Seat- 
tle the  greatest  port  of  en- 
tPr'  for  this  commerce, 
where  land  and  water 
transportation  so  advan- 
tapcously  meet. 

THE    CITV'S    PHYSICAL 
FEATURES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note 
bv  the  contour  maps  of  the 
Gcolo}iical  Survey  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  building 
of  a  city  between  and  in- 
cluding tlie  years  1893  and 
1908.  These  maps  also 
serve  to  show  that  Seattle, 
like  New  York,  has  her 
land   areas  somewhat  like 


a  sh(»cstrinK.  Her  residence  growth  is  con- 
lined  to  the  northward ;  her  commercial 
growth,  to  the  southward,  up  the  Duwamish 
Valley,  and  covering  the  tide  lands  and  level 
areas,  which,  by  necessity,  become  the  con- 
venient location  for  her  railway  terminals  and 
manufacturing  district,  and  through  which  it 
is  proposed  to  construct  a  canal  into  Lake 
Washington.  A  canal  is  also  proposed 
to  be  constructed  from  Pugct  Sound 
through  Lake  Union  and  into  Lake  Wash- 
ington, for  deep  water  traffic.  It  will  not 
be  many  years  distant  until  one  or  both  of 
these  aids  to  commerce  will  be  in  opera- 
tion.    It  was  on  the  shores  of  Elliott  Bav  in 
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1904  that  the  battleship  Nebraska  was 
Uundied, — the  first  great  constructive  effort 
of  the  city  ol  Seattle  in  the  way  oi  manu- 
(acture. 

Her  problems  have  been  heroically  solved, 
and  at  great  Cost  of  money  and  energy.  It  is 
cUimed  that  in  the  rcgrading  of  the  streets 
alone  over  i4,oor),ooo  cubic  yards  of  earth 
have  been  moved  or  are  in  process  of  removal 
in  order  to  level  her  hill«t  and  make  con- 
venient wa>*s  for  traffic  in  her  biisincs*  sec- 
tion. This  in^-olvcs  a  change  of  grade  for 
21  miles  of  street  and  one-half  a  square  mile 
of  private  property,  the  maximum  cut  being 
126  feet  and  maximum  fill  54  feet.  The  ex- 
tent of  her  street  improvements  may  be  some- 
what appreciated  from  the  fact  that  she  has 
constructed  over  300  miles  of  asphaltum 
streets. 

A  RAILROAD  FOCUS. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Seattle  was  a  struggling 
rown  of  the  then  Territory'  of  Washington, 
witliout  a  direct  line  of  railway  connection 
with  the  East,  or  any  foreign  lines  of  ocean 
transportation.  To-day,  four  transconti- 
nental lines, — the  Great  Northern,  Nonh- 


CopyngbL  I'M  b>  Autle  Curdi. 

SUONtl  AVKNt;t:.  UWKINC  NdKTH   FROM  VKSI-KK 
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ern  Pacific,  Burlin{;ton,  and  Canadian  Pi- 
cific, — run  trains  out  of  Chicago  for  SeartW. 
and  it  is  a  question  of  but  x  short  tirr'  "^--^ 
other  transoontinental  lines  will  be  r-: 
to  the  same  port.  The  Union  Pacinc  aiv: 
the  North  Coast  are  now  under  cnnKrixtica, 
and  the  Chicai^o,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  hw 
been  completed,  but  is  not  yet  in  opcratirTn. 

In  ocean  transportation,  inJcpr 

numerous  coast  lines,  Seattle  ha-    _;-_-  

nection  with  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports  mi 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Seattle's  enormous  increase  In  traffic  k  t\ 
lustratcd  by  the  fact  ih-it  in   thi-   '  Ur 

years  her  frciuht  busintss  has  in.  ,..?r 

400  per  tent.  This  incrca.sc  is  n^.  niwio  rr 
inarkahle  than  that  of  tier  population.  Thr 
last  census  gave  Seattle  about  8o,Ooo,  while 
the  next  census  will  give  her  over  joajooo 
people. 

THE  GATEWAY  TO  ALASKA. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  tributar)  a>un- 
try  lying  to  the  north  and  enibracitig  tP»c 
Fmpirc  of  Alaska,  and  that  to  tlie  east 
stretching  into  the  plains  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  likewise  southward,  all  em- 
bracing the  vast  possibilities  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  wealth  of  forest  and  of  mineral, 
including  the  coal  deposits  of  the  Ciiscadc 
Range,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  re- 
sources available  for  the  support  of  a  grot 
commercial  metropolis  destined  to  handle  b>' 
land  and  sea  the  products  of  an  evcr-incrcscs 
ing  people. 

Alaska  is  Seattle's  richest  field  of  trade  and 
couinicrcc,  and  Seattle  to  Alask.ins  is  an 
Alaskan  city.  The  millions  of  gold  annually 
produced  in  Alaska  and  tlie  fruiu  of  her  other 
resources  very  largely  filter  thnmgh  the  ave- 
nues of  trade  in  Seattle  or  are  invested  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

INTELLECTUAL  RESOURCES. 

It  is  an  insi>iration  to  live  amid  lofty  moun- 
tains and  to  be  surrounded  by  the  almost  lim- 
itless expanse  of  ocean  and  plain, — to  live 
with  Nature's  giant  products  in  all  their 
forms.  Such  environment  tends  to  expand 
the  mind  and  quicken  the  real  of  human  life. 
AM  this  is  true  of  the  great  West  and  i^  no- 
t.ibly  true  nf  the  people  of  Seattle.  They  are 
broad  and  liberal  in  their  views:  aggressive 
and  versatile  in  their  endeavors,  and  coura- 
geous in  large  undertakings. 

The  quality  of  the  people  of  a  cit)'  is  what 
determine;  the  character  of  the  city.  The 
murid,  intellectual,  and  industrial  temper  of 
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PIONEEX  FLACe,      SHOWIXG    HI<;tOR1C     tMIIAX       TOTEM    POLE"   FltOU   ALASKA. 
(Till*  Is  tbe  center  of  IIil>  Iuwlt  business  diBtrlcl.t 


the  people  is  always  fundamental  in  deter- 
mining;  their  possibilities  for  progress  and  de- 
velopment. Imagine  the  sur]>rise  of  the  vis- 
itor to  Seattle  from  the  East  when  he  is  taken 
to  the  University  Club  and  learns  of  the  un- 
usual number  of  collcjje  and  univcrsit^'- 
t  rained  men  who  are  actively  leading  in  the 
upbuilding  of  this  young  city.  From  this  to 
the  Rainier  Club  is  but  a  step,  where  many 
of  the  same  type  of  men  arc  found, — all 
young  captains  of  commerce  and  trade,  and 
leaders  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of 
the  community.  Then  he  is  shown  the  com- 
mercial or^^anizations,  including  the  Alaska 
Club,  each  typifying  the  "  Seattle  spirit," 
which  is  known  and  welt  understood  as  the 
same  spirit  which  made  Chicago  great  and 
which  lifted  San  Francisco  from  the  ashes  of 
her  disaster. 

In  education,  Seattle  has  within  her  limits 
a  Slate  University  which,  through  liberal  en- 
couragement and  endowment,  has  become  one 
of  the  great  scats  of  learning  of  the  West. 
Her  public  schools  are  of  the  most  advanced 
character,  and  art  and  culture  find  as  many 
devotees  in  Seattle  as  In  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can cities.  Her  people  arc  constantly  study- 
ing the  problems  of  the  future,  and  the  broad- 
ening Influence  of  opportimitics  surrounding 
their  environment  is  a  constant  stimulus  for 
progress. 

Upon  the  street  cars,  .in  the  shops,  in  the 


factories,  and  upon  the  M'ater  front  the  visi- 
tor sees  an  alert,  young,  active,  intelligent 
class  of  employees,  superior  to  any  to  be 
found  in  Eastern  cities,  and  as  he  finishes  his 
tour  of  inspection  he  asks,  "  Where  is  jtiur 
tenement  district?"  He  is  surprised  to  find 
iliere  is  none.  The  happy  and  prosperous 
artisan,  mechanic,  or  laborer  is,  for  the 
most  part,  the  proud  possessor  of  hts  own 
domicile,  and  is  thus  a  better  man  and  a  bet- 
ter ciiixen. 

Finally,  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Ke\'olution,  so  numerous  among 
her  people,  convince  the  stran^r  that  the 
citizens  of  Seattle  have  been  transplanted 
from  the  Fast,  the  South,  and  the  Middle 
West  by  wise  selection. 

NO   LO.VGBR  A   "  WIDB-OPEN  "  TOWN. 

Seattle's  churches  and  cathedrals  demon- 
strate in  their  largcnass  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  her  people;  her  libraries  and  schools 
her  intellectual  strength,  while  the  careful 
regulation  of  vice  establishes  their  high 
moral  tone  and  civic  virnic.  The  battle  for 
deccnc)'  against  vice  and  cnrniption  has  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  It  is  only 
during  the  last  five  years  that  Seattle  has 
been  a  "  dosed  town,"  as  distinguished  from 
a  Western  "  wide-open  town."  During  the 
early  days  of  the  excitement  following  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike,  Seattle 
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WASHINUTOS  BOULE\'ARP, 
(Shnwing  «  poniMi  of  Vac  botiI«v-iird  >y8t«ro.  pms- 
iug  Ihroiiitli  ODf  "f  the  tinrku  In  whlrrh  the  nBtural 
Srowtfa  of  Ire-*  nud  vpcrtatlnn  liAs  bnii  prtwrviil.) 


rrom  autumn  into  spring  and  ixxxn  qifbg 
into  autumn.  Such  climatic  conditions  sDni- 
ulatt  the  highest  mental  and  physical  acti\i 
tics,  and  these  conditions  are  due  to  the 
uholcsnmc  influence  of  the  Japan  Cttntnt. 
which  renders  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  oselaa. 
1  have  not  mentioned  the  rains  ot  the  su- 
called  winters.  These,  however,  arc  no  bar 
lo  outdoor  industry  and  activirie*,  but  prt- 
vent  the  cheering  influence  of  surKhInc  ooly.j 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMEKTS. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  that  city  whu  Ii  in  ;ii 
youth  possesses  a  progressive  citizr: 
competent  men  of  broad  foresight  i"  y 
its    municipal    problems.       The     nmnictf 
problems  of  street  improvement,  park«.  ani] 
laiKvay  terminals  have  been  unique  in  Seat- 
tle, as  has  been  heretofore  pointed  out.    H< 
most  useful  citizen  in  this  particular  ha^been 
her  City  Engineer,  Reginald   H.  Thomson. 
who  has  devoted  years  of  patient  and  ifr 
telllgent     study     in    securing     the     larpstj 
measure    of    improvement    with     the    let»cj 
burden    to    the    public,    and    alway-s    wittt] 
the    design    of    fitting   his    work    into   \ht\ 
final  necessities  of  a  great  nietropoli&.   Thi»j 
vcrj'  justly  had  the  reputation  of  being  the   man,  not  content  to  know  all  about  A«*f^ 
most  immoral  city  in   the   West,   in    which    can  cities  and   to  improve  upon   their  public 
gamblinK  and  all  forms  of  vice  were  not   works,  has  carefully  studied  the  problonsof 
only  permitted  but  encouraged  by  the  pub-    municipal  improvements  in  European  cirifsl 
He   authorities.      It   was   the   sentiment   of    and    in   various  ways   has   developed    those] 
the  business  community  that  business  flour-    nteasures  best  adapted  to  Seattle's  needs, 
ishcd     only     when     vice 
flourished. — that       "  easy 
money  "  made  "  easy  busi- 
ness."     This     condition 
has  been  so  far  reversed 
that  Seattle  is  to-day  gov- 
erned in  the  most  exem- 
plary   manner    of    any 
Western  city.     Official 
corruption    has    never 
played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  management  of  the 
city  as  regards  her  public 
improvements.    Few  cities 
can   boast   of  greater  re- 
turns in  value  fnr  public 
expenditures,  and  in  more 
honest  and  permanent 
construction    in    public 
works  and  buildings. 

The  Puget  Sound   re- 
gion   has    no    real    sum-  sAiLrjii:  pmm  stArn-Eitm  nomk.  alask.v. 

mer    and    no    real    Wmtcr,    (Typlcml  scent  .m  Iha  8«iinp  *«iiTfn>iit    •h.rlnjc  th?  niili  to  AUika 

but     the     seasons     blend  b^gioninB  «t  inn-ij  »i^%aa.) 


^  L^     .^^ 
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MOUNT   KAINItR. 

lTair<-!<c  p.rftk  in  lh#  Uiillcd  Stnlfo  proper  («1lltii<l':-  t4.ri:jn  ri>ot1,  HB  mk^  from  S<^ttle.  wttb  Lake 
WflBhInglon  iu  ih.-  furpBroiinil.  Riiiiilor  Natloaal  Park.  Id  which  llils  mo'intain  Is  lomi«1.  N  one  ot  tb« 
most  nttracllvt'  tmlunil  riH'rcarioo  sroun<k  Id  the  world.) 


I'L'BLIC   VTII.ITIES. 

A  pure  and  abundant  water  supply  con- 
tributes to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  city 
more  than  any  other  factor,  next  ro  which  is 
a  good  sewage  and  sanitary  system.  Usual- 
ly in  cities  of  rapid  growth,  these  utilities  are 
far  behind  the  needs  of  the  population.  Seat- 
tle has  wisely  struggled  to  keep  them  in  ad- 
vance of  her  demands.  The  source  of  the 
municipal  water  supply  iimlcr  the  city's  con- 
trol, as  now  developed,  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing a  citj'  of  over  a  million  population.  The 
entire  watershed  of  Cedar  I.akc  and  river,  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  from  which  the  city 
is  supplied,  is  owned  by  the  cit\'.  This  in- 
sures protection  against  contamination.  Fur- 
thermore, the  water  power  generated  below 
the  lake,  by  means  of  a  head  of  615  feel, 
lights  the  city  with  electricity,  and  no  Amer- 
ican city  is  more  generously  lighted.  Thus 
the  mountains  are  made  to  labor  in  adding 
comfort  to  lier  people.  The  water  which 
generates  the  electricily  is  returned  to  the 
river,  which  flows  to  the  intake  for  the  mu- 
nicipal water  system,  several  miles  below  the 
power  plant.  Tlic  lighting  plant  Is  capable 
of  not  only  supplying  all  public  demands, 
but  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the  private 
consumption  of  electricity  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes  at  a  low.  competing 
rate  with  private  concerns. 

Seattle's  street'Car  system  ts  under  1.  sin* 


A 


gle  private  management,  and.  in  ordt-r   to 
keep   pace   with   her   growth,   millions   have      | 
been  spent  in  extensions  of  lines  and  in  pro- 
viding adequate  equipment  and  accommoda- 
tion for  the  rapid  expansion  of  her  popula-      1 
(ion.     Preparation   for  exposition  traffic  has 
vastly  increased  the  burdens  of  this  s>'stem,      ' 
but  no  one  doubts  a  lack  of  preparedness  in 
this  particular,  or  in  that  of  the  hotels  of     I 
the  city  to  reasonably  care  for  the  visitors  to 
the   fair.     A  campaign   of  co-operation   to 
make  the  fair  a  success  has  been  waged  with 
such   intelligence   and   persistence    that   the 
whole  West  is  enrolled  in  the  service  of  the 
exposition,  and  the  great  railway  companies 
are  vying  with  one  anprher  in  friendly  ef- 
forts in  its  exploitation. 

THE  SCENIC   ENi'IRON'MENT. 

The  exposition  is  located  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ion,  within  the  city  limits,  which  grounds 
were  leased  by  the  exposition  management 
from  the  University.  Many  of  the  beauti- 
ful structures  which  now  decorate  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  are  permanently  constructed 
and  arranged  to  be  converted  into  university 
buildings  after  the  close  of  the  fair,  thus 
furnishing  much  needed  facilities  for  this 
institution,  and  saving  the  enormous  waste 
so  common  in  most  expositions.  Thus 
the  Un  i  versi  ty  as  wcl  1  as  Seattle  se- 
cures vast  lasting  advantage   in  structures 
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and  other  improvements  by  virtue  of  the 
expenditures  in  connection  with  ihe  ex- 
position. 

•  The  natural  facilities  of  Seattle  for  scenic 
-parks  and  baulc%'ards  arc  unsurpassed,  be- 
^cttusc  of  her  natural  forests  and  hills  and 
jruggcd  contour.  Karly  in  the  city's  history. 
the  noted  landscape  engineer,  Mr.  Olmstead. 
of  boston,  was  employed  to  lay  out  a  care- 
fully planned  scheme  fur  the  Park  Board. 
ft'hich  has  largely  been  adhered  to,  resulting 
i^  the  acquisition  of  many  acres  of  park  land 
■and  several  miles  nf  macadam  boulevard, 
iwinding  along  the  lakes  and  through  the 
,t;orges  with  natjxc  timber  and  foliage  re- 
tained in  its  perennial  beauty.  Nothing  can 
be  more  picturesque  than  a  drive  on  the 
Washington  Park  and  Intcrlakcn  boulevards, 
lalj  quite  h  ithin  the  city  proper.  These 
oouievards  connect  with  the  exp<n»ilion 
(grounds,  which,  like  a  great  amphitheatre. 
lie  in  the  grounds  of  the  State  University, 
overlooking  thr»i)eautiful  expanse  nf  the 
waters  of  l^ake  \V;tshington  and  Lake 
Union,  %vith  the  towering  mount.iin  in  the 
near  distance,  called  by  Seattle  penple 
Mount  Rainier,  ami  by  her  neighbors  in 
Taroma.    .Mount    Taromn.    bur    which    pnli- 


licians  diplomatically  refer  to  as 
Mountain."  With  all  this,  on  cast  and  west 
rise  the  snow-capped  ranges  of  the  Cascidtt 
and  Olympics,  making  it  a  fitting  place  iw 
Gabriel  on  tlie  last  day  to  sound  his  trumrrt 
for  the  final  call. 

From  Seattle  it  is  but  a  day's  auto  drivf 
10  the  fool  of  the  Nisqually  Glader  and  Pit 
adisc  \'^alley  in  the  Mount  Rainier  Nahiicia! 
I'arL  It  is  but  an  eajjy  drive  to  the  Sniy 
iHialmic  Falls,  and  likewise  to  the  Cit\  af 
1  acoma,  or  to  Lake  Cushman  nn  the  wn« 
side  of  Puget  Sound,  at  the  foot  of  the  Olj-m- 
pic  Mountains. 

This  is  an  age  of  great  cities.  Moit  ot 
llicra  have  grown  from  villages  and  withoyf 
l>Ians.  and  have  had  their  beginninp  n 
other  generations.  It  is  a  novehy  to  witnet* 
the  growth  of  a  great  city  from  first  bccin- 
nings  In  one  generation,  and  this  is  one  ut 
the  characteristics  of  Seattle  «  hich  gives  htt 
an  added  charm,  and  her  modrm  character  in 
great  structures  and  factliries  for  coinfon 
and  for  busines*.  is  perhaps  rhr  most  anrv- 
rive  feature  to  the  stranger,  and  also  is  pr- 
haps  the  reason  why  her  people  are  unwilling  ,,, 
to  concede  that  there  is  any  other  city  quii^M 
rqu.il  tn  Srnrtlc.  ^H 
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THE  FINANCES  OF  MEXICO. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 


/^O  into  any  of  the  public  markets  of  Mex- 
ico,  whether  in  the  City  of  Mexico  or 
the  small  towns  of  the  interior,  and  walk 
about  among  its  stalls  and  a  striking  eco- 
nomic fact  will  be  revealed.  The  unit  of 
purchasing  power  of  the  peons,  who  are  50 
per  cent,  of  the  15,000,000  population  of  the 
Republic,  is  the  centavo.  One  sees  in  these 
markets  little  mounds  or  piles  of  beans,  corn, 
peppers;  wretched  scraps  of  meat,  the  tortilla 
in  varied  forms,  all  reduced  to  the  infinitesi- 
mal measure  of  what  the  purchaser  can  com- 
pass from  his  earnings  for  his  daily  material 
needs.  The  Mexican  peon  lives  for  to-day. 
He  spends  as  he  makes.    His  pulque  and  cig- 


business  sense  and  men  who  can  labor  in  the 
fields  and  are  willing  to  adopt  twentieth  cen- 
tury ideas  of  agriculture.  If  she  borrows 
foreigners  must  be  the  lenders.  A  call  for 
funds  at  home  would  bnng  scanty  subscrip- 
tions. 

Knowing  the  conditions  under  which 
Mexico  lives  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
that  she  was  one  of  the  few  nations  of  the 
world  last  year  whose  receipts  were  larger 
than  expenditures. 

Mexico's  position,  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  debt,  population,  per  capital  debt, 
and  foreign  trade,  compared  with  other  Lat- 
in-American countries,  is  as  follows: 


National  debt. 

Mexico    »222,058.181 

Brazil    542,213.350 

Argentina    444.440.067 

Chile 05.720.054 


ropulatlon. 

Debt  per  capita. 

Foreign  trade. 

15,000.000 

fl4.80 

f  23 1.000.000 

17,000,000 

31.80 

495.000.000 

6,000.000 

74.00 

B6 1.000.000 

5,000,000 

19.14 

210.000.000 

arette,  the  bullfight,  the  lottery  and  his  ex- 
pansive sombrero  and  gaudy  zerapah  keep 
him  poor.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  savings 
bank,  has  no  conception  of  thrift,  and  if  he 
were  taxed  in  proportion  as  the  proletariate 
of  other  countries  his  condition  would  be 
embarrassing. 

When  one  considers  the  proportion  of 
peons,  or  Indians,  to  the  entire  population, 
one  wonders  how  Mexico  can  develop  as  she 
does  or  how  it  is  possible  for  her  to  occupy 
the  leading  position  of  credit  among  the 
Latin-American  countries.  The  answer  will 
be  found  mainly  in  the  wonders  that  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  Republic  through 
foreign  occupation.  The  British  first,  then 
the  German  and  American,  and  now  the 
American,  the  Spaniard,  the  German,  and 
the  French  havewlone,  and  are  doing,  most 
for  Mexico.  The  peon  of  this  generation  is 
contributing  probably  25  per  cent,  more  than 
his  forefathers  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Re- 
public, The  Indian  of  the  next  generation, 
better  educated  through  the  compulsory 
school  system,  strengthened  in  body  by 
knowledge  of  hygiene  and  living  among  sani- 
tary conditions  which  the  government  is  pro- 
viding, will  effect  a  still  greater  advance  in 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Mexico,  however, 
must  always  grow  from  without,  that  is, 
through  immigration  of  men  with  brains  and 


She  has  had  the  right  sort  of  a  budget  now 
for  nearly  fifteen  years.  From  chronic  and 
hopeless  indebtedness,she  has  been  lifted  out 
of  the  slough  of  financial  despond  by  a  wise 
and  careful  Finance  Ministry.  Her  credit 
to-day  is  the  best  of  any  of  the  southern  Re- 
publics. Her  bonds  command  highest  respect 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Nearly  all  of 
her  obligations  are  payable  in  gold.  Fluctu- 
ations in  exchange  are  no  longer  the  bete 
noire  of  the  foreign  merchant  or  trader  in 
Mexico. 

A  little  over  twenty  years  ago  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Mexican  Chamber  of 
Deputies  announced  that  it  was  impossible, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  strike  a  balance 
between  income  and  outgo.  Politics  were 
corrupt.  There  was  the  same  shameless 
looting  of  the  treasury  that  has  occurred  in 
later  days  in  some  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  in  the  tropics.  Even  with  the  na- 
tion practically  bankrupt  the  ruling  Finance 
Minister,  Gomez  Farias,  was  then  playing 
the  precarious  part  of  banker  and  preparing 
to  loan  $8,000,000  to  Portugal.  The  na- 
tion's bonds  were  selling  at  ruinous  discounts 
in  the  markets  of  Europe.  As  late  as  1893 
a  6  per  cent,  loan  went  at  58^.  Defaults 
had  been  so  frequent,  revolutions  were  so 
common,  and  such  little  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  internal  development  of  the  Re- 
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public  that  the  future  looked  exceedin^jly  un- 
promising. There  was  no  continuous  line  of 
communication  between  the  Kio  Grande 
River  and  the  City  of  Mexico;  ver>-  little 
means  of  railway  travel  from  one  state  to 
another  even. 

LIMANTOUR,  THE  WITTE  OF  MEXICO. 

President  Dia?.  has  been  wise  in  his  selec- 
tion of  men.  His  present  Finance  Minister. 
Jose  Yves  Limantour,  had  his  training  in  the 
troubled  school  of  nineteenth  centurj'  Mexi- 
can finances.  He  has  the  Frenchman's  in- 
tellectuality and  his  finesse  in  financial  af- 
fairs ;  the  Spaniard's  business  acumen.  lie  be- 
gan his  upbuilding  soon  after  the  Romero  ad- 
ministration balked.  To  the  foundation  which 
he  then  laid  he  has  added  each  year,  witness- 
ing the  change  from  penury  to  sufficiency,  if 
not  national  ptenc>',  and  mising  a  monument 
to  himself  as  a  financial  genius.  Limantour  is 
to  Mexico  what  Witle  was  to  Russia.  The 
antecedents  of  the  two  men  were  dififerrnt, 
as  Witte  was  self-made  and  Limantour  in- 
herited one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Mexi- 
co. The  minds  of  the  two  men  ran  in  the 
same  groove.  They  had  similar  problems  to 
conquer.  Wittc  became  too  powerful  for 
the  Czar  and  his  court  and  has  descended  to 
the  mediocrity  of  a  private  banker.  They 
call  Diaz  a  Czar.  Tlierc  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  suppression  from  the  Palace  <jf 
men  with  brains  and  force,  but  with  politi- 
cal ambitions  which  placed  them  in  opposi- 
tion to  Diaz.  He  has  never  tried  to  curb 
Limantour,  however,  even  when  his  Finance 
Minister  was  a  popular  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Diaz  knows  that  the  best  anti- 
toxinc  for  the  fever  of  revolution  in  Mexico 
is  coniniercialism,  whose  reaction  is  tlic  fever 
for  gold.  To  develop  Mexico  on  material 
lines  has  been  and  is  Limantour's  work.  An 
intimate  study  of  his  work  in  the  last  decade 
will  reveal  him  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  as 
one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  our  times. 

MEXICO  AS  A  BORROWING  NATION. 

The  debt  history  of  Mexico  is  a  romantic 
one.  The  tears  of  many  lenders  have  hccn 
shed  over  it.  Million*!  of  English  gold  snv- 
creigns  have  been  buried  in  the  Republic, 
Defaults  and  conversions  have  ruined  invest- 
ors all  over  Kuropc.  The  earliest  of  the 
loans  were  those  of  1824.  and  1 82s,  which 
were  made  in  London  at  the  rate  of  6  jwr 
cent.  In  1826  the  so-called  "  English  debt  " 
for  $26,000,000  was  incurred.  On  it  inter- 
m  was  defaulted  from   1R27  to  T831.     In 


t84&  conversion  uf  the  entire  foreign  d^t 
and  arrearages  into  a  new  5  per  cent,  loa 
for  $51,000,000  was  effected.  This  wj 
secured  by  one-fifth  of  the  customs  recci( 
at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  the  dutj'  on 
hacco,  and  the  export  duty  from  silver 
P.icific  ports.  War  in  the  next  year  beiwee 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  closed  tli 
ports  and  cut  off  customs  receipts.  So 
conversion  scheme  collapsed.  J n  J 857 
second  eflort  at  conversion,  known  as 
Payno  conversion,  was  carried  our.  By  i8( 
the  total  debt  of  Mexico  amounted 
?»57.049.745.  of  which  $62,208,250  w; 
foreign  and  $84..84t.495  internal.  T\ 
year  suspension  of  interest  payments  brouj 
about  the  intervention  of  the  allied  pmvei 
who  were   the   largest   creditors   of    Mcxtc 

Maximilian,  in  1864,  raised  a  loan  in 
don  and  Paris,  which  bore  6  per  cent,  intt 
est  and  sold  at  6.^.  so  low  then  was  the  Rt 
public's  credit.     In  1888  we  first   find  Gcr^ 
many   taking  a  banking  interest    in    Mexra 
with  the  house  of  Bleichrocder  sponsor  for  t^ 
$S'.2^<>.cxx)  6  per  cent.  loan.     The  follow-j 
ing  year   Mexico  borrowed  $i3,5C)0.cx»  tc 
secitrc    the    Tehauntepcc    Railroad,     which] 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best   invesrraenCi 
that    it    has   ever    made,    and    in     1890    th( 
Blrichrocdcrs  loaned  her  $.^0,000,000  more. 
Low  ebb  in   Mexico's  credit  came   in    189.1, ] 
with  the  closing  of  the  mints  in   India  and 
the  silver  crisis,   when   it   was  necessary    to 
borrow  Sis.000,000  to  tide  over  the  sirua- 
lion,  ami  when  6  per  cent,  bonds  went  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  68-)4.    This  was  the  last 
time  that  .Mexico  was  forced  to  sacrifice  her 
pound  of  flesh  to  banking  sj'ndicatcs.     Her 
annual  surplus  to-day  has  the  respect  of  the 
money  markets.    When  she  wants  to  borrow 
she  docs  so  on  good  terms. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CKEDtT. 

Il  was  in  1803  that  Mr.  Limantour  be- 
came Finance  Minister.  In  l805  Mexico 
substituted  a  credit  balilficc  for  the  usual 
annua!  deficit,  and  would  have  done  so  the 
year  before  had  not  extraordinari'  expendi- 
tures been  necessary  to  mobilise  the  army 
from  fear  of  an  uprising  in  Guatamala. 
Since  1 894-05  the  surplus  has  amounted 
to  $65,000,000.  Out  of  this  $2'i,<x)o.ooo 
have  been  employed  in  public  works,  and 
there  remains  a  cash  balattce  of  $40,cxm,ooo. 

In  1890  Minister  Limantour  visited  Eu- 
rope and  succeeded  in  converting  $107,000,- 
000  of  6  and  5  per  cent,  bonds,,  issued  be- 
tween 1888  and  1893.  '"to  $115,000,000  ftf 
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5  per  cent,  bonds,  which  sold  at  96.  This 
loan  was  placed  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
and  a  syndicate  of  German  banks.  It  was 
secured  by  62  per  cent,  of  the  import  and  ex- 
port duties  of  the  Republic.  In  1904  these 
bonds  sold  at  105,  but  are  now  quoted  at  99, 
as  the  heavy  decline  in  silver  has  led  to  some 
unwarranted  fear  about  Mexico's  credit.  In 
1904  Mexico  had  so  far  advanced  above  all 
other  Latin-American  countries  in  point  of 
credit  that  she  was  able  to  borrow  without 
security,  offering  a  4  per  cent,  bond  at  89. 
This  basis  of  credit  was  as  good  then  as  that 
possessed  by  either  Russia  or  Japan,  who 
were  borrowing  on  less  satisfactory  terms, 
while  the  fact  that  the  government  did  not 
give  any  special  guarantee  and  the  loan  rest- 
ed on  the  faith  alone  in  Mexico  to  meet  her 
obligations  illustrates  the  long  stride  forward 
that  she  had  taken  in  a  decade. 

THE  FEDERAL  REVENUES. 

The  revenue  by  which  Mexico  is  sustained 
is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
1909-10  budget: 

TAXES    OX   FOnEIGS    COMMERCE. 

Import    duties Jt21,000,000 

Kiport    diitloH 210.000 

Smirtrv  port  dues 475.000 

Transit  dues 75.000 

Dues  for  storage  and  WBrehouMfng rii.nOO 

Pilctngc  dues 1 1,000 

Sanitary    dues r.B.OOo 

Consuiar  fpeN 475.000 

Other  minor  Imposta 20,000 

Total   vipid   of    taxes   on   foreign   com- 
merce     (;22,.in4.500 

INTKllIOK    TAXKS    PAYABLE    THBOfUlIOLT   THE 
FLimnATlON. 

Btatiip  Berctttic. 

Sale  of  common   stamps ?fi,750.000 

Federal    contribution :i,200.000 

Tax  on  mining  property 000,000 

Intirnal  tax  on  gold  and  stiver 1,125,000 

Tax  on   tobacco , 1,400,000 

Tnx  on  alcoiiot 415.000 

Tax  on  cotton  yarn  and  textiles 1.2<K>.000 

'I'iix    on    explosives 75.000 

Trademarlc  and  patent  dues 22.500 

Total  yield  of  the  stamp  revenue $15,087,500 

Olher  Federal  Internal  Tnxea. 
Assay,  melting,  parting. and  rctlninp  dnis  05,000 

Total  yield  of  Federal  internal   taxes.. ?15,152,500 

TANKS    rAYAHI,E   IX   THE   FEDEHAr.   DISTllICT   A>'D 
TBRRITORIE.S. 

Dlrpft    tnxps — -viz.,    on    real    estate,    and 
professional    and    business    lleenses    In 

the    Federal    District $2,840,000 

Municipal  taxes  in  the  Federal  Dlstrlet.  2,500,000 
Direct    and    local    taxes    In    the    Federal 

Territories 05.000 

Ruccesslona   and  donations 200.000 

Public    reglatrv    of    property    and    minor 
sources    .'{8.500 

Total  yield  of  special  taxes  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  and  Territories f 5,643.500 

miLIC    SERVICES. 

Earnings  of  post  ofllce $2,125,000 

Earnings  of  telegrapli  iiues 1,025,009 


Earnings  of  some  Government  eatablish- 

mentii    $42,500 

Total    yield    of    revenue    from    public 

acrvlces $3,192,500 

BEVENtTE    PROM    THE    NATION'S    RBAI.    XSTATI. 

Revenue  in  cash  from  vacant  lands  and 

other  Federal  properties $170,000 

PROPIT8    rnOH    MINOU    .SOURCES. 

National   lottery $465,000 

Dividends  on  railway  bonds  and  shares. .  200,000 
l*ayments   for  salaries   made   by    corpora- 
tions  under  Government    Inspection.  .  .  240,000 
Returns    on    sundry    capital,    securities, 

rights,   etc 850,000 

Other  minor  sources 392,000 

Total    ylr-ld    of    revenue    from    proQts 

and  minor  sources $2,117,500 

•         RESUME. 

Taxes  on   foreign  commerce $22,354,500 

Interior   taxes   payable    throughout    the 

Federation    15,157,500 

Special  taxes  in  the  Federal  District  aud 

Territories    5,043,500 

Public    services 3,192.500 

Revenue  from  the  nation's  real  estate...  170.000 

I'roflts  from  minor  sources 2. 117, .500 

Total   estimated   revenue  for   the  year 

1009-1910 $48,630,500 

The  proportion  of  taxes  on  Mexico's  for- 
eign commerce  to  taxes  of  an  interior  nature, 
since  1903-04,  has  been  as  follows: 

1903.04.  100708. 

Percent.  Percent. 

Taxes  on  foreign  commerce 43.28  49.81! 

Interior  taxes 47.07  ,  40.10 

HIGH  TARIFF  ON  IMPORTS. 

The  direct  taxes  in  Mexico  are  not  so 
onerous  as  those  indirectly  applied  in  the 
form  of  import  duties.  Many  forms  of  in- 
terior taxes  have  been  redeemed  or  suppressed 
in  the  past  ten  years.  But,  for  a  country  so 
unimportant  industrially,  Mexico  has  an  ab- 
surdly high  tariff  wall.  The  tariff  provides 
the  government  with  funds  for  operating  ex- 
penses, but  it  has  been  the  most  important 
factor  in  increasing  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
foreign  element  in  the  Republic  nearly  100 
per  cent,  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  peon 
who  can  exist  on  what  Mexico  produces 
lives  cheaply  when  there  is  a  fair  crop  of  corn 
and  beans  and  of  wheat.  All  other  com- 
modities the  Mexican  Government  seems  to 
stamp  either  as  semi-necessities  or  luxuries 
and  taxes  them  accordingly.  This  tendency 
is  increasing,  and  is  even  exaggerated  when 
some  industry  rises  to  a  competitive  basis  with 
foreign  industry,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  and 
steel  products,  which  last  year  were  placed  on 
a  new  tariff  list,  making  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican rails  or  structural  steel  material  to  Mexi- 
co prohibitive.  As  the  table  above  shows,  for- 
eign commerce  is  paying  the  tax  in  larger 
proportion  each  year  while  interior  taxation 
is  diminishing.  Recently  the  tax  on  meat 
was  considerably  reduced  to  stimulate  Mexi- 
cans in  the  habit  of  eating  it,  and  in  order. 
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as  some  severe  critics  of   Mexican  Govern-  nearly  to  per  cent,  of  the  total  nalwnil  in- 

ment   politics   claim,    to   help    the    "  Meat  come  of  $48,630,500. 

Trust."   which   prospers  in    the  Republic  as  ^^         ^ 

1  ■  i_  1-'      k»      ■  1  LARGE  LANDED  ESTATES  AN  EVIL. 

It  clc»rs  wirh  us.     To  .Mexico  must  be  given  '-^""•^  w,.-,i^«/  i»..-miKa  «.-*  a»it„ 

the  credit  of  indefinitely  annulh'ng  the  tax        It    has    been    said    rhar    400    families   in 

on  wheat  on  the  last  crop  failure-     Italy  has  Mexico  control  the  bulk   of  the   land.     Wf 

illustrated  a  different  attitude.  know  that  two,  those  of  Tcra7.7as  and  Dcl| 

Rio,  own  between  some   io,ooa.noo  to  I2.- 

INTERNAL  TAXES.  000,000  acrcs  in  the  slates  of  Chihuahua  and. 

The  commonest  form  of  interior  taxation  Duranp*.  TheTeraizas  estate  is  of  7,ooo.oca| 

is  that  of  the  stamp  tax.     This  imposes  no  acres.    On  it  a  herd  of  75.ooc»  cattle  is  tnain-j 

really  severe  burden  nn  those  whom  it  affects,  tained.      Kxpress  trains   on    the    Central  2it\ 

The    mining     interests     protest     vigorously  hours  in  crossing  it.  and  se\Tral   railroad  « 

against    it,    claiming    that    the    $2,000,000  tions  are  located  within  its   borders.     T 

which  they  pay  each  year  to  the  (pjvcmmenr  enormous  "  haciendas'*  contribute  practicailfj 

is  excessive  and  unjust.     There  are  cases,  it  nothing  to  the  support  of   Mexico,   and, 

is  true,  where  the  government  has  exacted  cause  their  owners  will  not  sub-divide  themJ 

from  mine-owners  a  very  large  part  of  their  into  workable  units,  it  is  difficult   lo  obtain| 

profits,  but  in  a  general   way  the  laws  are  the   prt^r   sort   of    immigration    on    which 

lucked   upon  as  equitable  and    in   the  inter-  .Mexico  would  flourish  agriculturally.     It  is 

csts  of   the   foreign  capital   by  which   mines  the  idea  of  the  advanced  party  in   Afevico  to 

must  be  developed.     All  sorts  of  legal  docu-  tax  these  lands  both  for   the  revenue  which 

ments.  contracts,  leases,  atid  even  the  receipt  they  ought  to  be  yielding,  but,  more  directiv, 

which  the  landlord  gives  to  his  tenant,  carry  to  impel   the  "  haciendos  "  to  split   up  their 

a  stamp  tax.    Hank  notes  are  taxed,  marriage  estates.     Mexico  will  never  make  much  of  a 

settlements  pay  a  ta.x  of  one  pesos  for  every  showing  until  this  ancient  form  ul  land  own- 

$1000  up  to  $500,000,  and  there  is  a  hea\'y  ership  is  abandoned. 

lax  on  donations,  except  for  charitable  pur-  „„„,  .,».,..  ^„..^«. ..„  „.„ 

_  II-  1     -  HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  DISTRIBtlTES 

poses.     Inheritances  arc  taxed   l   pesos  per  exi-enditures 

$iotx>  for  transfers  to  direct  descendants:  2 

per  cent,  to  those  from  second  to  eighth  re-        That    Mexico  has   consistently    regulated 

move,  and   3   per  cent,   to   strangers.      The  her  cxpcndirurcs  to  her  receipts  is  indicated 

lailroads  pay  2  per  cent,  on  all  gross  re-  in  the  table  below : 

ceipts  within  the  Republic,  while  there  is  a  y,,,  „,..^.„.,^  E,p««<^ 

government    revenue    from    every    passenger  i^iw ..$28,2M,Mft  Y'.is.tsoo.ooo 

who  rides  on  the  tramways  in  the  dries  or  J2cS;:::::::::::::::  niSSSH         .lUilioJUl!! 

\^  jolted  over  the  rough  roads  of  the  interior  •""** .w.ooo.noo  <a.«(w.two 

in  a  stagecoach.     Lotteries  have  to  give  up       The  largest  item  in  the  budget  of  expendi- 

5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  their  prizes.    The  tunyt  for  190910  ts  the  service  of  the  public 

annual  revenue  of  $4t'5.ooo  wliicli  the  gov-  debt,  which  amounts  to  $13,151,000.     The 

cmmcnt   receives   from   the   national    lottery  distribution  of  the  proposed  expenditures  in 

IS  one  of  the  mast  pitiable  forms  of  levy  on  a  jhe  coming  year,  of  $48,500,000.  is  in  tlie 

credulous  and  morally  unstable  people.    Pul-  following  proportions,  and  in  this  connection 

que,  the  lotter>-,  and  the  bullfight  arc  the  I  have  also  given  the  proportion  for  1903-04: 
curse   of   Mexico.     They   keep   the   natives 
poor.    The  effect  of  one  is  about  as  bad  as  /w5iS*t'   rS^lSl 

that  of  the  others.  *^;;W'<;  "ebt .jsan  js.rj 

In    tlte   state    of    Agucscalicntcs    I    came  FinanVr."  MimVirf ' ,' !!!!  I "!!'!'!!!  loiio  n,jd 

upon  an  agent  of  the  lotter>'  who  made  this  ;^::r'«riH;,';';;:r"''.''":''.'^'^''':'','';'}SJ  »J;g 

statement:      "In    two    vears    the    average  ''"(rtiJuiui-r.    i:»»rotiv^.    «n<i   JimIi- 

,,  ,  .  I  /      ,  •  1  I         "^Inry    3,*0  4^:> 

monlluy   receipts   tram  the   lottery   tickets   I  PwWk  in>iinirii..n  «iiii  Fine  ams.  .  4.14  ti.M 

sold  were  $30O.     In  those  two  vear^  the  total  '"""'"^  "•""*'•  *'*"'^''-  "■"*  ''""'"^    2«  a« 

amount  of  prizes  1  distributed  represented  a        These    figures    tell   'tl»e    whole    story    of 

gross  value  of  $loo."  Mexico's  advance  along  hiunanitarian  line;; 

Mexico  makes  her  post  office  and  her  tele-  in  the  last  five  years,     llie  remrd  for  ten 

graph  lines  pay.     The  yield  of  revenue  from  years    is   even    better.      \V*e    kc    here    how 

so-called  "  public  servia's  "  and  from  invest-  Mexico  is  extending    the  arts  of  peace  .ind 

ments  in  niilruad  and  other  corporations  '»  curbing  the  expenditures  for  war,  an  exam- 
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pie  that  every  other  nation  might  well  fol- 
low. In  all  things  pertaining  to  internal  im- 
provements, such  as  better  roads,  larger  ports, 
more  railroad  lines,  a  more  extensive  system 
of  water-works  in  the  Federal  district,  new 
schools,  asylums,  improved  police  protection 
which  has  secured  freer  investment  of  foreign 
capital,  the  educating  influence  of  museums 
and  of  theaters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com- 
manding scheme  of  irrigation  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  fathering,  the  Republic  has  made 
progress  and  has  shown  liberality.  Withal 
its  departments  have  been  well  and  econom- 
ically administered,  as  the  relation  of  expense 
for  this  account  in  the  two  periods  suggests. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING, 

The  new  commercial  life  of  Mexico  and 
the  stimulus  to  investment  of  foreign  capital 
followed  immediately  after  the  adoption,  in 
1904,  of  the  gold  exchange  standard.  This 
put  Mexico  in  a  position  where  she  could 
treat  with  foreign  interests  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  and  it  stopped  at  once  the  enormous 
losses  among  importers,  owing  to  the  unstable 
rates  of  exchange.  It  was  a  common  experi- 
ence for  the  merchant  in  the  Republic  to  find 
himself  with  a  handsome  book  profit  one  day 
and  hopelessly  in  debt  the  next,  when  ex- 
change fluctuated  wildly  and  away  from  his 
original  basis  of  negotiation.  Nearly  $60,- 
000,000  a  year  of  foreign  capital  flowed  into 
Mexico  after  the  gold  standard  was  accepted 
and  only  stopped  with  the  panic. 

Prior  to  the  panic  of  1907  the"  banks  in 
Mexico  had  been  running  into  some  reckless 
enterprises.  They  were  loaning  out  too 
much  of  their  funds  in  mining  and  land 
ventures.  The  worst  feature  was  that  bank 
directors  were  allowing  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  their  loans  to  apply  to  companies  in 
which  they  had  a  personal  interest.  Finance 
Minister  Limantour  saw  the  storm  approach- 
ing and  bore  down  firmly  on  the  bankers  so 
that,  when  the  crash  came,  their  loans  were 
25  per  cent,  under  those  of  the  spring  of 
1907.  Throughout  the  period  of  tight  money 
last  year  the  part  that  the  National  Bank  of 
Mexico  played  in  relieving  the  situation 
proved  its  justification.  It  rediscounted  lib- 
erally. The  total  assets  of  the  banks  of  issue 
on  June  30,  1908,  were  $306,700,000;  of 
the  Banks  of  Encouragement,  $52,350,000, 
and  of  the  Mortgage  Banks,  $19,260,000. 
The  total  specie  holdings  of  all  of  the  char- 
tered banks  was  $38,350,000. 

The  chief  economic  necessity  in  Mexico 
is  greater  diversification  of  products  that  may 


be  exported  and  thus  create  a  balance  o: 
trade.  To-day  Mexico  depends  on  the  im 
portation  of  foreign  capital  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  of  payments  of  $20,000,000  pet 
annum  in  interest  and  dividends  to  foreign 
investors.  There  is  an  abundance  of  minerals 
in  the  Republic.  It  is  a  mineral  country. 
Exports  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are 
in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  of  products  of  the 
soil  or  manufactured  articles;  in  other  words, 
Igst  year's  shipments  abroad  of  minerals  were 
$80,000,000  and  of  other  products  $40,000,- 
000.  Year  in  and  year  out  Mexico  does 
not  get  from  off  the  land  enough  wheat  or 
corn  or  cotton  to  supply  her  own  require- 
ments. There  are  tens  of  millions  of  acres 
of  highly  productive  soil  if  water  could  be 
brought  to  it. 

AN   IRRIGATION   PROJECT. 

This  necessity  has  been  fully  realized  b; 
President  Diaz  and  his  Cabinet.     Last  yea 
there  was  created,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  wha 
is  known  as  the  Institution  for  Loans  to  Irri 
gation  Works  and  for  the  Encouragement  q 
Agriculture.    This  concern  has  back  of  it  th 
government's  guarantee  of  the  interest  on  ii 
bonds.     It  has  recognized  the  immediate  d( 
mand  for  more  irrigated  land  which  under 
private  enterprise  has  increased  vftry  slowly 
from  year  to  year.    The  project,  for  the  pres- 
ent, is  most  prominently  identified  with  the 
construction  of  several-  large  storage  dams  in 
the  Laguna  cotton  district,  but  there  is  no 
limit    to    its  possibilities.      Mexico   produces 
cereals,  fruits,  other  products  of  the  soil,  and 
cattle  to  the  value  of  $200,000,000,  or  not 
so  much  as  one  of  our  Western  States. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 

No   commercial    conquest,    however,    tha 
the  Diaz  administration  has  made  compare 
with  the  control  obtained  over  the  most  im 
portant  railroad  lines  in  the  Republic.     Th 
story  of  this  conquest  is  one  of  the  most  fas 
cinating    and    romantic    in    the    history    0 
finance.     It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  movemer 
toward  government  regulation  or  control  0, 
railroad  lines.     Mexico's  leading  men  werg 
keen  enough  to  see  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country,   controlled    by    foreign   capital   and 
operated  by  Americans,  were  extracting  all 
they  could   from   the  Republic  and  giving 
back  as  little  as  was  politic.     They  were 
wasteful  of  capital  in  directions  that  served 
no  public  good,  and  left  them  poor  for  those 
developments  that  were  legitimate  and  would 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  shippers  and  the 
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traveling  public.  In  1902  a  start  had  been 
made  through  an  investment  tii  $4,500,000 
in  the  narrow  gauge  Interoceanic  Railway 
running  from  the  Cii>'  of  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz,  A  year  later  stock  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  of  Mexico,  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  traffic  from  the  American  border 
to  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  obtained  by  giv- 
ing up  $^,000,000  gold.  This  line  was  op- 
erated under  government  supervision  three 
or  four  years  before  the  idea  was  suggested 
tif  merging  into  one  Drganiz-ation  four  sep- 
arate systems,  wlih  a  combined  trackage  of 
7000  miles,  or  about  70  per  cent,  of  all  of 
the  mileage  in  the  Republic.  This  action 
was  precipitated  by  the  attempt  of  American 
mtrrests  to  secure  control  of  the  Mexican 
Central,  which  was  then  nearly  bankrupt. 

Out  of  this  idea  has  grown  the  govern- 
ment system  of  railroads  which  penetrates 
practically  every  part  of  the  Republic,  serv- 
ing all  of  the  important  centers  of  traffic 
creation  in  the  interior  and  extending  its 
spurs  to  the  Ciulf  ports  and  to  the  ports  that 
have  just  been  opened  on  the  PaciHc  side. 
By  what  almost  seems  to  be  a  process  of 
financial  legerdemain  the  government  se- 
cured control  of  this  vast  system,  with  an 
annual  earning  capacity  of  $30,000,000.  and 
an  authorized  capitalization  of  $650,000,000 
at  practically  no  outlay  of  money.  It  bar- 
tered its  original  investment  of  $4,500,000 
in  the  Interoceanic  for  stock  in  the  National 
Railroad,  with  $5,000,000  gold  as  a  bonus, 
which  gave  it  control  of  both  lines,  the  Na- 
tional having  previously  bought  a  majority 
interest  in  the  Interoceanic,  and  also  control- 
ling the  International.  Then,  when  the 
great  merger  was  proposed,  it  still  further 
exchanged  its  securities  for  those  of  the  Mex- 
ican Central,  and,  in  addition,  caused  to  be 
created  a  large  amount  of  common  stock  of 
the  National  Railways,  or  merger  company, 
which  it  took  for  itself,  and  which  gives  it 
voting  power  and  control.  Having  placed  Its 
guarantcp  behind  one  class  of  bonds  of  the 
new  organization  it  demanded,  as  a  tjuid  pro 
r/uo,  a  block  ol  bonds  which  was  nearly  equal 
in  value  to  the  amount  originally  invested 
in  the  Interoceanic  and  in  the  National 
Railroad. 

It  can  almost  be  said,  then,  that  Mexi- 
co paid  not  a  centavo  for  her  present  rail- 
road possessions.  It  is  true  that  she  gets  no 
return  from  ihem  now,  and  may  not  for 
years.  But  she  will,  at  least,  see  to  it  that 
the  railroads  are  properly  administered  and 
operated,  and  that  when  new  lines  are  con- 


structed they  will  go  into  regions  that  nccii 
them  and  not  track  through  desert  pUcts 
already  occupied  by  parallel  lines.  I  ha« 
recently  made  a  study  nf  this  situation  to 
Mexico,  and  .im  convinced  that  the  plan  ii 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  as  well  as  practi- 
cable in  existence,  and  that  it  goes  a  long 
way  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  niutua)- 
ize  private  investments  in  and  state  admin- 
istration of  railroads.  The  government  b 
not  meddling  with  the  operations  of  its  rafl- 
roads.  It  allows  the  officers  of  theni  to  do 
their  work  as  the>-  judge  best.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  there  I's  no  sugges- 
tion of  politics  in  the  organization  or  of  an 
effort  to  mould  the  views  of  the  employees 
to  fit  any  particular  political  botly.  Just  how 
rapidly  this  situation  will  bring  about  the 
Mexicanization  of  the  railroads  ts  a  ques- 
tion. I  should  think  it  would  depend  large- 
ly on  efficienc)". 

Mexico's  economic  policv. 

The  advanced  position  that  Mexico  has 
taken  in  many  economic  matters  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  facts  concerning  her 
future.  There  is  an  originality  in  her  fiscal 
policies  and  a  boldness  that  commands  ad- 
miration. 1  made  the  suggestion  to  Minis- 
ter Limantour  that  possibly  Mexico  was  too 
free  with  guarantees.  His  answer,  in  sub- 
stance, was  that  the  Republic  was  well  able 
financially  to  continue  guaranteeing  loans 
contracted  by  companies  having  diarge  of 
services  of  public  and  general  utilities:  that 
the  guarantee  was  only  conceded  in  very  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  which  great  benefits  were 
to  be  expected,  and  where,  in  all  probabilirj', 
there  was  never  any  prospect  that  the  guar- 
antee would  be  more  than  a  nnniinal  obliga- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  bonds  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways  and  the  irrigation  bonds. 

Mexico  is  reserving  her  vitality  for  those 
things  which  will  construct  and  not  destroy. 
Her  foreign  policy  does  not  include  heavy 
naval  expenditures:  the  condition  of  the  army 
is  most  satisfactory'  and  can  be  niaintainrd 
Irnm  the  normal  resources  of  the  nation.  The 
population  will  never  be  burdened  wltli  taxes 
for  huge  military  «jr  naval  eslablishmcnis. 
The  whole  bent  of  the  workers  and  thinker?) 
who  formulate  the  government  policies  is 
toward  increasing  Mexican  production  so  as 
to  cheapen  the  food  supply  and  provide  a 
liberal  surplus  for  export,  and  to  guide 
her  railroads  and  utilities  so  as  to  make 
them  most  efficient  and  the  servants  of 
the   people. 
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THE  TURKISH  PRESS   ON  THE  NEW  REGIME. 

CONSIDERING  the  severity  of  the  cen-  massacres  was  the  "  leader  "  in  the  Mizai 

sorship    under    which    they    have    been  (Balance),  one  of  the  "Liberal  Party"  or 

oppressed   for  so   long,  and   the   uncertainty  gans  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan,  the  editor  o 

and    strain    of    the    past    weeks    throughout  which,  Ahmed  Mourad  Bey,  was  afterwan 

Turkey,  the  journals  of  Constantinople, — if  court-martialed.    This  paper  said,  in  part : 

we    may    judge    from    the    issues    that    have  j^e  movement  of  the  soldiers,  who  did  nc 

come  to  this  country, — are  unexpectedly  and  attack    any    Christians    or    stores,    shows    thei 

refreshingly  frank  in  their  discussion  of  the  blameless  intentions.    It  was  appreciated  at  ii 

"  counter  revolution  "  and  the  new   regime.  tf"«  valne'by  the  Sultan,  and  an  imperial  pai 

■.,j     ,                     ,       J         J            •   ^  J    ■  don  was   eranted.     The  most    sacred   duly    i< 

We    have    translated    and    reprinted    in    our  t^e    Mussulman    is    to    remain    faithful    to    fl 

editorial  department  this  month  an  exceed-  "  Padishah."   to   follow  the  State  and   Xatio 

ingly  bold  "open  letter"  to  Abdul   Hamid,  to  respcct_  the  law.  and  remain  attached  to  tl 

which  appeared  several  days  before  he  was  '  Ulemas. 

deposed.     Other  editorial  utterances  in   the  This    utterance,    notoriously    contrary-    ■ 

journals  printed  In  many  different  languages  the  facts  in  the  case,  was, — says  the  L/oj 

are  scarcely   less  vigorous   in   tone.     There  Ottoman, — undoubtedly   "  inspired   by  son 

was  considerable  reticence  as   to  what  was  one  higher  up." 

happening  in  Asia  Minor,  since  this  was  not  With  the  arrival  at  the  gates  of  the  ca| 

clearly  understood  even  in  the  capital  itself,  tal  of  the  liberating  army  organs  of  this  sc 

and,   moreover,   all   Constantinople  was  ab-  changed  again  their  opinions,  and  tried  " 

sorbed    in   the   larger   events   transpiring   in  make  good,"  while  continuing  to  defend  thi 

their  immediate  vicinity.     As  the  "  Army  of  master,  Abdul   Hamid;     Such  articles  \v( 

Liberation  "  from  Macedonia  drew  near  the  followed   by   others,    praising   the   good    be 

capital,    however,   the   newspapers   began   to  havior  of  the  soldiers.    A  Greek  paper,  Neo 

devote  more  and  more  attention  to  the  anti-  logos    (New   Word),   dared   to  say:   "  Thi 

Christian  outrages  in  Anatotia.  army  won  by  this  patriotic  act  the  day  of  thi 

Among  the  first  editorial  references  to  the  13th  of  April,  just  as  great  in  its  glory  a 
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the  24th  of  July  was,  and  the  population 
showed  by  its  ^tantl  that  it  sympathize  J 
warmly  with  the  soldiers."  Another  Greek 
paper,  Patrts  (Country),  says:  "Although 
we  did  not  wish  things  to  cunie  tu  this  pass, 
we  must  loolt  upon  this  military  muucmcnt 
as  justified,  if  we  consider  where  the  politics 
of  the  Young  *J"urks  brought  us;  tlieir  chau- 
vinistic ideas  were  too  much  for  the  country 
to  bear."  These  papers  were,  of  course,  glad 
to  see  the  downfall  of  the  Young  Turks,  but 
they  were  too  short-sighted  to  realize  their 
own  situation  and  to  see  that  the  end  of  the 
Constitution  Itself  \va$  near. 

How  different  arc  the  words  of  the  Jour- 
nal de  Salonique  four  days  later,  when  the 
"  avant-garde "  of  the  Macedonian  army 
was  within  sight  of  the  city. 

The  triumph  of  the  committee  is  greater  than 
ihc  one  won  by  thtm.  when  they  tutik  ihc  Co»- 
Mitutinn.  Ic  is  unique  in  lliitory  wilh  a  "cap- 
ital H."  The  day  we  feared  and  prcsumfd  canie 
earlier  than  we  expected,  but  ihc  commiltcc  is 
doing  its  duty.  Forw-ird.  Citizens !  March  on 
for  Union  and  ProKress." 

Later  the  Stamboul.  a  Young  Turkish  or- 
gan, said: 

The  army  is  arriving:  it  is  here.  It  is  fool- 
Uh  to  continue  to  fool  the  people  by  telling  them 
that  these  soldiers  came  to  pronieuade.  They 
came  as  defenders  of  Liberty  and  of  The  Par- 
liament. Nobody  should  fear  these  discivtliiied. 
able  Mussulmans.  ...  Be  calm.  Lei  us 
give  the  soldiers  a  chance  to  concenlralc 
strategically.  From  to-day  on  the  darkness  is 
dissipated. 

The  voice  of  the  press  soon  became  very 
severe  against  the  reactionaries  and  demand- 
ed the  punishment  of  the  culprits  and  insti- 
gators, whoever  they  might  be.  The  Hilal 
(Crescent),  apparently  the  official  orpan  of 
the  mi!itar>'  commanders  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  declared : 

Absolutism  tried  to  regain  power  by  lies,  by 
bribery,  and  by  poisoning  Ihc  consciences  of  the 
people.  It  tried  to  regain  lost  authurily  by 
claiming  ils  Khalifat  rights  The  nation,  how- 
ever, was  not  its  dope,  and  these  latest  reaction- 
ary efforts  of  Abdul  Hamid  united  everybody 
.inrt,  as  if  from  one  mouth,  .n  cry  of  vengeance 
and  indignation  arose.  ..."  For  ymi " 
(meaning  Abdul  Hamid's  spiesl.  said  Mamid. 
"  I  am  the  Imatn  of  this  world,  the  Khalif,  the 
represvniaiive  of  the  Prophet,  his  sacred  agent, 
responsible  to  no  earthly  court."  .  .  .  Let 
every  tme  believer  be  convinced  (hat.  according 
to  the  Sheri.1t  and  Mcred  laws  of  lh*  Koran. 
Abdul  Hamid  has  never  been  the  true  Khalif  of 
believers.  We  are  readv  to  give  ro  this  asser- 
tion many  opinions  of  hiah  and  learned  utcma<> 
Islam's  ulemas   were  never   inlimidated  b>-   his 
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cruelly  and  injustice;  they  preferred  death  riUi 
ihan  til  Ik-  Jnlluciicctl  hy  this  cruel  man.  He  «.. 
cruel,  and,  a»  the  Shcnat  docf  not  admit  cnu'd.. 
it  cannot  admit  his  ."iiitliority.  W'lieii  the  Lni 
peror  ol  .Mongols,  Hulagu,  askod  the  Llcitu  <^i 
Jlagdad  an  upmioii  on  sbcli  a  question,  the  an- 
swer was:  "An  unbelieving  Eovcrvi^n  irht>  it 
just  is  preferable  to  a  Mussulman  sovcra{n 
who  is  unjust." 

All  the  journals  of  Constantinople  in  all 
languages  published  the  full  text  of  the  iiD- 
pcrial  "  Hatt  Humayun,"  the  first  impcriil 
edict  of  the  new  Sultan,  and  commented 
upon  it  in  glowing  terms.  It  is  in  tlic  form 
of  an  official  letter  to  Tewfik  Pasha,  then 
Grand  Vizier,  and  reads: 

Wv  iLLvsnttous  Viriat,  Tewpik  Pasha: 

My  brother,  the  Suhan  Abdul  Hamid.  having 
been  dqR>5cd  from  llie  Khalifat  and  Sul:aiut, 
by  virtue  of  a  fctwa,  renderid  |..y  the  Sheikh  Tot 
reasons  known  to  all,  and  by  a  rcsoluttidi  tairti 
un.->ntmous]y  by  the  National  Assembly  in  con- 
formity :oihc  wi.sh  of  all  our  subjects'  we  have 
ascended,  ny  the  Grace  of  Ihc  Almigljiy.  and 
accyrding  to  our  Constitution  and  ihi-  cnnm'wi 
desire  of  the  Ottoman  Nation,  on  the  throne  of 
our  great  ancestors.  Considering  your  known 
capacity  and  p^lrioiisin  we  )i;ive  in,-iiniaincd  joa 
in  the  dignity  of  Cjrand  Vizier,  and  liave  kept 
m  the  dignity  of  Sheikh-ul-tslam.  Zia-cd-Om 
Effcndi. 

We  have  contirmcd  the  nomination  of  the 
council  of  ministers  whicli  you  have  formed 
:iikI  proposed,  according  to  the  itunstilutian. 
.MI  the  other  functionaries  are  also  maintained. 

Our  ardent  desire  is  that  all  our  suhjn'ts.  o< 
every  class,  enjoy  liberty,  equality,  and  justice ; 
that  the  Sheri  laws  should  be  fully  applied;  that 
the  grealiiesi*  and  puwcr  of  our  country  s^hoidd 
be  consolidated,  and  thai  mir  country  should 
reach  rapidly  the  progress  which  belongs  to  it- 

As  our  Constitution  guarantees,  we  thank 
God-  This  sincere  desire  I  hand  myself  over 
to  God  for  His  divine  assistance,  and.  taking 
the  Constitution  as  guide.  I  am  confident  that 
.ill  the  ministers,  our  Parlialnen^  and  all  the 
fiinctionaries  will  participate  in  our  efforts  and 
help  in  the  realtzatioii  of  xh'n  aim. 

The  troubles  happening  in  certain  parts  TAsia 
Minor]  have  given  us  nmch  regret.  .\s  we 
must,  above  all,  insure  order  in  our  country  and 
make  all  differences  between  our  suhjects  of 
every  class  disappear,  it  will  be  necessary,  be- 
fore all.  to  take  strong  measures  tn  thii  ctTect 
Our  sincere  tic'ire  i*  that  an  end  *h«>uld  imme- 
diately and  detinitively  In?  put  to  similar  regret- 
table events:  that  the  different  races  .ipprvciat* 
ins  the  necessity  for  living  on  friendly  terms 
together,  as  it  suits  children  of  the  same  ralhcr- 
land.  shall  enjoy,  without  distinction,  liberty. 
ei|nalily,  and  jn-iticc.  and  that  everything  ^hnuld 
be  done  to  strengthen  our  territorial  and  njtval 
forces. 

Wc  alMt  sincerely  desire  that,  in  order  to  m- 
siirr  order,  juslire.  and  go<>il  finances  an«l  In  iit- 
sure  the  extension  of  instruction,  the  execution 
of  grc-at  public  works,  the  bctternu'nt  of  mm- 
meree  and  aRricultiire.  according  to  the  progrett 
of  the  present  century,  tb"  laws  which  we  lack 
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now  should  be  enacted  in  conformity  with  our 
Constitution  and  our  needs  and  in  conformity 
with  the  Sheri  code  of  our  nation. 

We  desire  that  all  treaties  concluded  with 
friendly  powers  should  be  confirmed  by  us  again. 
We  desire  that  our  government  should  be  re- 


spected abroad,  that  all  treaties  be  observed,  a 
the  friendship  existing  between  all  states  a 
our  government  should  be  affirmed  and  re: 
forced. 

That  the  Almighty  shall  give  success  to  c 
efforts  wc  pray.  Meh.med  V 
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A  N  article  in  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly 
"^  relating  an  interview  between  a  woman 
of  the  Greek  race  and  one  of  her  Turkish 
sisters  in  Constantinople  is  interesting  from 
\\\'o  points  of  view :  it  gives  a  Turkish  wom- 
an's impressions  of  the  women  of  America, 
and  shows  what  the  women  of  Constanti- 
nople have  actually  done  to  help  the  Young 
Turks'  movement.  The  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle is  Demetra  Kenneth  Brown,  who  has 
spent  several  years  in  America ;  and  the 
other  party  to  the  interview  is  Refeka  Han- 
oum,  an  intimate  friend  of  one  of  the  sisters 
of  the  ex-Sultan,  and  of  whom  the  following 
description  is  given : 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  daughter 
of  Kiamal  Pasha,  a  woman  of  perhaps  fifty, 
and.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  woman  to  be 
initiated  into  the  Young  Turks'  party.  Born 
rich,  and  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  pasha,  life 
might  have  held  for  her  the  fortunate  lot  of 
wifehood  and  motherhood,  had  she  so  desired. 
But  at  the  age  of  eighteen  the  young  hanoum 
announced  to  her  fatlier  that  slie  would  not 
marry,  but  would  study  and  devote  herself  to 
helping  to  uplift  the  women  of  her  race.     .     .     . 

I'"or  several  years  Refeka  Hanoum  studied 
under  different  masters,  and  then  herself  be- 
came a  teacher  in  one  of  the  most  important 
girls'  schools  in  Stamboul. 

After  living  for  several  years  in  America, 
"  where  gynecocracy  is  at  its  zenith,"  Mrs. 
Brown  found  it  "  quite  an  experience  to  visit 
her  Constantinople  sisters  again  in  their  own 
homes  " : 

It  was  the  antithesis  of  all  I  had  become  ac- 
customed to  in  the  New  World.  Especially  de- 
lightful was  the  repose  these  visits  afforded 
nie.  Yet  when  I  had  been  there  a  few  days  I 
became  aware  that  there  existed  a  change,  not 
in  the  general  air  of  the  harems,  but  in  the  atti- 
tude of  certain  of  the  inmates.  The  manner  of 
life  was  in  most  instances  exactly  as  I  remem- 
bered it;  but  there  was  an  indefinable,  underly- 
ing sense  of  unrest,  a  social  feeling  akin  to  the 
physical  feeling  which  precedes  the  advent  of 
an  earthquake.     .     .     . 

Turkish  women  are  happier  than  are  the 
Greek.  Italian,  French,  and  American  women  I 
have  known.  .  .  .  To  them,  to  be  beautiful, 
to  be  good  wives  and  good  mothers  sums  up 
their  ambitions,  and  they  succeed  in  them  as  do 
the  women  of  no  other  -^e. 

Admitting  that  i*       \<;ound  heretical  to 


say  so,  Mrs.  Brown  is  of  the  opinion  th: 
the  better  class  of  Turkish  women  are  tl^ 
superiors  of  American  women  in  cultivatioi 
"  Well-educated  and  with  more  leisure,  sim 
they  do  not  have  to  spend  so  much  of  the 
time  as  their  '  civilized  '  sisters  in  frivoloi 
pursuits,  they  give  their  time  to  reading  an 
to  thinking.  The  new  movement  took  ro( 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  these  thoughtfi 
women,  and  flourished  quickly." 

Refeka  Hanoum  invited  her  interview) 
to  spend  the  afternoon  with  her, — possib 
in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  able  to  win  h 
for  the  Young  Turks'  cause, — and  we  co 
dense  the  more  important  of  her  observ 
tions, 

"  We  were  once  a  great  nation  and  shall  yet 
one;  but  the  women  must  do  their  share  in  1 
struggle. 

"  The  Young  Turks'  party,  havirig  made  aw 
with   Sultan    Aziz,   and   having  deposed  Suli 
Murad,    brought    to    the    throne    Suhan    Ab. 
Hamid,  believing  him  to  be  favorable  to  refoi 
At  first  he  was.     He  accepted  the  Constituti 
but  never  gave  it  a  chance  to  live ;  and  f  ror 
liberal    ruler   changed    into   a   wicked   autoc 
apparently  conceiving  his  power  to  be  based  , 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  his  subj'ec 
.     .     .     He  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  int< 
ligence  and  tremendous  will-power.     It  was  i 
easy  matter  to  depose  him  and  place  another  th; 
on    his  throne.      Besides,  he  was    a  wonderf 
statesman, — if  he  could  only  be  made  a  goi 
ruler.     The  Young  Turks'  party  knew  that, 
order  to  force  the  Sultan  to  give  back  the  Co 
stitution  and  to  permit  progress  and  freedom 
thought,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  "  cc 
nered."  and  to  this  end  it  was  vital   that  t 
heads  of  all  the  departments  should  be  enlist 
in  the  cause,  and  that  the  adherence  of  the  an 
should  also  be  gained." 

This  work  was  done  with  difficulty,  t 
Sultan  being  a  coward,  and  suspecting  evei 
body  about  him.  The  Young  Turks  so 
found  that  much  of  their  propaganda  coi 
be  made  better  by  women  than  by  men ;  a 
Refeka  Hanoum  was  enlisted  in  the  cau 
To  continue  the  latter's  conversation  w 
her  visitor: 

"  You  asked  if  one  of  the  Sultan's  sisters  Tji 
of  our  party.  She  is.  She  was  my  pupil  for  S( 
eral  years.  I  knew  that  she  hated  her  brotj 
Murad,  whom  she  called  the  "  usurper."     Wh 


I 


she  Hrst  joined  us  it  was  solely  out  of  hale  for 
.^bdtil  Hattild,  but  now  it  is  ditfcrciit,  N'ow  site 
realizes  what  our  success  would  mean  to  tlic 
country, 

"  After  gaining  Iter,  we  had  more  adlierenl«  in 
the  Padishah's  very  harem.  We  have  been  able 
til  niitwil  him  and  his  siispiciuiis. 

■*  liefore  onr  women  arc  ready  to  iKgin  work 
they  are  taught  political  economy,  tla-  natural 
resonrtes  of  our  country,  the  history  of  other 
nations,  and  what  it  would  mean  to  h»%'e  a  coii- 
&titulioti  and  a  free  press. 

Refeka  here  paused  In  her  narrative  lone 
fnougli  to  say  that  it  was  KC"<;rally  supposed 
that  Turkish  women  were  contented  with 
things  as  tlic>*  were:  but  that  the  tact  was 
that  some  of  them  had  begun  to  want  "  to  be 
elevated  from  a  iiicrc  pleasure  doll  to  the 
rank  of  companion."  Resuming  her  story, 
slic  continued : 

"  Tliey  hnv;-  been  Riven  to  unclcrstand.  hnw- 
ever,  that  they  must  move  without  h;i>(e  and 
without  naise,  and  that  the  emancipation  of 
women  wilt  not  at  once  follow  tliL-  regeneration 
of  the  country.  They  understand  that  they  may 
not  be  striving  for  tiicmseK-cs.  but  only  Utr  llio-'e 
who  arc  lo  lollow  thein.  And  here  is  where 
women  arc  superior  to  men:  when  Ihey  espouse 
a  cause  they  will  labor  for  it  unselfishly, — not 
for  their  personal  gain,  a?  men  do," 

I  could  not  help  taitgliing.  as  I  interrupted : 
"Refeka  Haiioum.  you  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon with  all  women's  rights  women.  While 
jDU  are  urging  me  to  help  you  to  make  woman 
the  ef|ual  of  man.  you  convince  me  that  what 
we  both  ought  to  be  doing  Is  lo  strive  to  cleiale 
poor  mm  to  the  superior  plane  of  women." 

Refeka  Hanoum  laughed.  loo.  "  Tliere's 
somethinB  in  that."  she  admit  led.  "But  what 
I  said  is  true,  nevertheless.  When  women  ri>e, 
it  is  lo  heigbts  untouchofl  by  men.  And  that  is 
another  reason  why  woman  should  be  uplifted: 
be(;puse  she  alone  can  help  man  to  reach  per- 
fection." 

This  thought  h  by  no  means  original  with 


Refeka  Hanoum,  It  is  held  by  the  majority 
o(  the  thinkers  among  the  C^manli  women, 
though  they  may  not  he  in  favor  of  "  wumcn'i 
rtjjhti."  I  know  nne,  the  first  of  four  wives, 
and  a  fervent  believer  in  the  alii  regime,  win* 
told  me  that  it  is  the  woman^  forbearance, 
Iter  sweetness  and  forgiving  disposition,  which 
will  ultimately  help  to  make  men  one  with 
tlicir  God.  ' 

"There  is  in  the  palace  a  Circassian  of  cxtraor-  ^M 
dinary  beauty  who^c  charm  is  ^n  Rre-at  that  every  ^^ 
one  feels  it.  She  had  to  sacrifice  her  reputation 
lo  the  cause,  and  it  wc  had  saints  in  our  rr- 
hgion  she  woiiM  be  canont/:ed  after  her  dcatiL 
All  the  dirticult  tasks  inside  the  p.ilacc  are  eo- 
1  rusted  to  her,  and  llius  she  is  supposed  to 
change  lo\crs  as  the  year  changes  mnntiis.  If  we 
liad  clmscn  a  woman  less  charming,  the  usurper 
might  have  become  suspicious ;  hut  a  woman 
wilii  her  beauty  can  ertsily  be  supposed  lo  en- 
trap men;  and  thus  he  only  ."imiles  when  lie  hears 
that  anoliier  has  fallen  a  victim  to  her  charms- 
rerhaps  sonic  day  be  uill  hud  out  the  Irulh. 
Then,  if  he  still  has  the  power,  she  wtU  die  sud- 
denly." 

One  wonders,  reraembcring  the  newspaper 
report,  that  the  ex-Sultan,  just  before  leaving 
his  palace  fur  the  last  time,  had  murdered 
a  beautiful  Circassian,  whetlicr  Refeka 
lianouni  was  nut  a  true  prophet. 

On  being  :iskcd  how  It  was  possible  to 
send  women  into  the  various  harems  to  carry 
on  tlic  work,  the  reply  was  that  rhey  were 
sold  as  slaves,  and  when  their  work  \va^  done 
tlicj'  were  bought  back  again.  Sometimes 
these  slaves  are  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
rich  and  powerful  men.  "  This  i«  the  work 
that  women  have  done  for  the  Voung  Turks. 
When  they  shall  be  strong  enough  to  act, 
Turkey  will  astonish  the  world."  In  these 
closing  words  of  her  interview  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Refeka  Hanoum  spoke  truly. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE    LONDON  "QUARTERLY 

REVIEW." 


A' 


MONG  English  reviews,  the  Quarterlf 
enjoys  a  most  enviable  reputation  for 
dignity,  age,  and  literary  tunc.  The  cente- 
nar)'  of  this  venerable  periodical,  founded  by 
John  Murray  second  in  1809,  is  now  being 
■  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  by  £ngli.sh  lit- 
erati, and  the  magazine  itself  has  marked  the 
occasion  of  its  one  hundredth  birthday  by 
issuing  a  monster  special  number  of  480 
pages,  copiously  illustrated.  One  of  the 
1^*  seventeen  special  articles  in  tliis  anniversary 
edition  is  a  histor>-  of  the  publication.  It  ts 
|i  an  interesting  narrative,  reviving  many  fa* 


^ 


mou»  memories  of  the  worthies  of  the  past. 
It  is  accompanied  with  portraits  of  some  of 
them,  notably  of  Crokcr,  Lockhart,  and 
Sou  they. 

It  uas  the  success  of  the  Ed'mhurfh,  the 
"  blue  and  yellow  organ  of  the  Whigs."  that 
forced  the  Tor>'  Partj-  to  start  the  Quarter' 
ly.  The  historical  article  pay^i  due  tribute 
lo  Lord  Jeffrey's  organ: 

During  ^pven  stormy  years,  the  Edinrmrtih 
Rcxt.-if  had  given,  wtihou:  adequate  rejily.  do- 
tiiieni  ullrranee  to  Whig  discontent.  The  rapid 
success  of  ''tat  Hf  ••"*•,  its  large  s.ilc  and  grow- 
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inji  popularity,  showed  how  widespread  and 
i!t.i.'p- seated  were  the  feelings  which  it  at  once 
reflected  and  infensified.  Deprived  of  all  share 
in  executive  power,  almost  banished  from  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  the  Whig  Party  found 
ill  the  Edinburgh  Revieto  an  organ  hardly  less 
potent,  and  more  widely  penetrating,  than  the 
tongue  of  Charles  Fox.  The  blows  which  it  de- 
livered resounded  far  and  wide;  and  the  Tory 
Parly  had  no  chatnpion  at  all  comparable  in 
weight  and  vigor  to  return  them.  It  was  this 
consideration  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Quarterly  Revieiv. 

The  Quarterly  was  founded  by  John 
Murray  the  second,  who,  on  September  25, 
1807,  wrote  to  Canning  suggesting  that  as 
the  principles  of  the  Edinburgh  were  as  radi- 
cally bad  as  its  literary  contents  were  un- 
questionably good,  some  means  equally  popu- 
lar ought  to  be  adopted  to  counteract  their 
dangerous  tendency.  Two  years  later  the 
Quarterly  made  its  appearance. 

John  Murray  the  second  was  only  fifteen 
years  old  when  his  father  died.  The  busi- 
ness was  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  partner, 
«hom  he  tolerated  until  he  learned  to  walk 
alone.  He  soon  became  Constable's  repre- 
sentative in  London,  and  was,  therefore, 
London  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
and  of  Walter  Scott's  works. 

It  was  in  this  way  he  was  brought  into 
communication  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mur- 
ray turned  to  Sir  Walter  in  1808,  when  he 
was  smarting  under  a  not  very  friendly  re- 
view of  "  Marmion  '*  in  the  Edinburgh.  He 
hated  its  principles,  and  he  at  once  joined 
hands  with  Murray  the  second  in  his  ven- 
ture. Sir  .Walter  wrote  four  articles  in  the 
first  number,  about  one-third  of  its  contents. 
His  most  notable  essay  was  that  in  which  he 
paid  homage  to  the  genius  of  Miss  Austen. 
He  even  reviewed  the  Waverley  novels  in 
the  Quarterly. 

GIFFORD,  THE    FIRST  EDITOR. 

By  general  consent  Mr.  Murray  chose 
the  right  man  when  he  appointed  William 
Gifford  as  first  editor  of  the  Quarterly.  He 
was  fifty-two  years  old  when  he-became  edi- 
tor, and  he  edited  the  magazine  for  fifteen 
years.  He  was  a  good  editor,  but  he  could 
never  be  induced  to  see  that  a  Review  should 
appear  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  num- 
ber due  in  October,  181 5,  was  published  in 
March,  1816;  that  due  in  January,  1816,  in 
the  following  May.  Numbers  57-59  (1823) 
were  four,  five,  and  six  months  late  respec- 
tively. Nevertheless,  the  circulation  went  up 
steadily.  In  1815  it  reached  9000;  next 
year  it  jumped  to  12,000;  in  1819  it  attained 


14,000,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  Pn 
fessor  Wilson,  the  Edinburgh  had  sunk  1 
half  that  figure, 

Robert  Southey,  poet  laureate  and  mo 
rabid  of  Tories,  was  one  of  the  most  fr 
quent  contributors: 

It  was  Scott  who  introduced  him  to  the  Qua 
terly,  to  which  he  soon  became  a  regular  co 
tributor.  He  wrote,  in  all,  close  on  a  hundr 
articles  for  the  Rcv'mu,  in  a  space  of  thii 
years.  He  was  well  paid  from  the  outset,  a 
his  rate  of  payment  was  soon  raised  to  iioo 
article. 

THE  ARTICLE  THAT  KILLED  KEATS. 

But  John  Wilson  Croker,  more  than  a 
other  man,  gave  the  Quarterly  its  standi' 
The  chronicler  deprecates  the  severity  w 
which   Croker   has   been   assailed,   and    t^ 
again    the    story    of    the    Macaulay-Crok* 
feud. 

Croker  wrote  the  article  that  killed -Keati 
The  chronicler  admits  that  Croker 

was  a  thoroughly  unpoetical  person;  and  a  wors 
choice  could  hardly  have  been  made  for  a  rt 
view  of  the  poets'  poet,  Keats. '   His  notice  c 
"  Endymion "  appeared   in   April,    1818,    and  i 
perhaps,  the   most   notorious   article   ever  pul 
Hshed  in  the  Quarterly  Review.    The  article  i 
question  is  a  short  essay  of  only  four  pages, 
should  be  noted  that  the  review  is  limited  to  tl 
"  Endymion."     The  critic  confesses  that  he  h: 
only  read  the  first  book,  and  is  unable  to  unde 
stand  a  word  of  it;  he  was,  probably  right 
supposing  that  he  would  get  no  more  light  fro 
the  other  three.    The  first  book  is  enough,  in  I" 
opinion,  to  prove  three  things, — that  the  vers 
mean  nothing;  that  they  are  often  bad  verse 
and  that  they  contain  a  number  of  new-fangl 
words,  or  words  used  in  improper  ways,  ten 
ing  to  perversion  of  the  language.     .     .     .     F 
the  real  and  deeper  beauties  of  the  poem  Crok 
had  neither  eye  nor  ear ;  he  could  only  see 
superficial  defects.    He  could  not  rise  above  t 
critical  manners  of  his  time;  and  the  criticism 
the  day,  if  hostile,  was  habitually  brutal. 

THE    SOCIAL   SIDE  OF  THE    "  QUARTERLY.'' 

Murray's  drawing-room,  especially  in  th 
days  before  the  Athen<^um  was  founded,  an 
for  some  time  afterward,  was  the  haunt  0 
many  men  distinguished  in  politics  and  Iei 
ters. 

There  Scott  and  Byrnn  first  made  acquaint 
ance.  There  George  Ticknor,  fresh  from  Boi 
ton,  met  on  one  occasion  Moore,  Campbel 
D'Israeli,  Theodore  Hook,  Gifford,  Humphr 
Davy,  Hallam,  and  others.  Canning,  Fren 
Mackintosh,  besides  the  regular  writers  in  th 
Review,  are  enumerated  by  Murray  himsel 
among  his  habitual  visitors.  Mrs.  Bray.  tV 
novelist,  relates,  in  1819,  "  th'at  Mr.  Murray  hel 
daily,  from  about  three  to  five  o'clock,  a  lite; 
ary  levee  at  his  house."  "  Murray's  drawinf 
room  (says  Washington  Irving)  is  a  great  r. 
sort  of  first-rate  literary  characters." 


732  THE  y^MERtCAN  RE^IE^V  OF  RE^tEWS, 

NO  FORUFICATIONS  FOR  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


known 
',  made 
1850,  sets  forth  that 


CI  ay  ton- Bui  wcr  Great  Britain,  therefore 
ireat  Britain  in   power  that  we  nceJ  fear. 

General  Hains  suggests  that  tt  is  not  nee 
the  contracting  parlies  likewise  agree  that  each    ««aO-  to  senJ  a  hostile    fleet    to    rrn.ier 
shall  enter   into   treaty   stipulations   with    such    canal  useless:      a  few  resolute  men   landt 
of  the  Central  American  states  as  ihcy  deem  ad-    on   the  coast  nearby  could   cut    an   embant 

fe^v-  sttdu 
carry   on   thcif 
ship  coniniunicatinii  lictwecn  the  iwo  oceflns  for    person 
the  benefit  of  mankind,— .Ml  equal  terms  to  all.  It  has  been  held  that,  in   the  absence  of 

President  Cleveland,  in  his  first  message    fortifications,  an  enemy  in  wartime  might, 
to  Congress,  made  the  following  reference   ^y  taking  advantage  of  tlic  neutral   chara.-- 


01  me  uenirai  nnicrican  states  as  incv  at-em  au-  on    tnc  coast   nearoy   COUlu    cut 

visablc  for  the  purpose  of  carryinif  out  the  great  ^^^^  or  destroy  a  dock  with   a 

ocsicn  of  inis  convention, — namely,  that  01  con-  ■           .           l-  1.    .l        _      u 

Strutting  and  maintaining  the  said  canal  a.  a  dynamite  which   they  could    ca 


lec- 
fliea 

-a 


to  the  canat : 

Whatever  higliway  may  Itc  constructed  acmss 
ihc  barrier  (hvidint?  the  iwu  grvai  maritime  areas 
of  the  vrorld  nui^t  be  fur  ilic  world's  benefit,  a 
trust  for  mankind. 

These  and  many  si'milar  utterances  indi- 
cate tHat  "  the  pe^ople  of  the  United   States, 


ter  of  the  canal,  pass  through  it  to  attaclc 
our  cities  on  the  other  side.  General  Haini 
considers  that  "  iwthing  more  unlikely  ro- 
happen  could  be  imagined.  No  naval  com- 
mander, be  he  ever  so  rash,  would  be  willing 
to  put  his  fJrct  so  completely  at  the  merc>- 
of  his  enemy."    \VT2aM5_H'anted  for  the  pro- 


whilc  thev  felt  a  great  interest  in   the  con-  tcction  of  the  cflfj^Tirnotlorts.  but_;;_a^mili: 

strvictinn  of  the  canal,  advocated  it  from  no  Tarvjiglicc  strnngenough  to  keep  up  a  ojn- 

sem<!h  motive."     But.  says  General  Peter  C.  ^^^ryi^ri^^^^^^m^i^Q^^ 

Hains,  from  whose  article  in  the  American  Tiencr-aT  Haim  discimes~a  number  of  hy- 

Uurnal  of  International  Law  the  foregoing  Pothctical  cases  of  attacks  on  the  canal,  and 

excerpts  have  been  made.  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that   fortificatiun.-i 

,       ,-.      ,      .  ..  "add  little  or  nothing  to  its  defense";  and 

as  the  n.ntion  grew  stronger,  a  less  liberal  spirit  v.  „,„„  ..„  ,1,.  »„».:ui.  „_j   -_      ■             • 

developed,   which   cuIminaKd  in   the  policy   of  ^"^  ^"J^^  »?  ^^^  P«^^'«  »"'^  imaginary  dan- 

national  ownership,  as  well  as  exclusive  control  gcrs  tlius: 

and  man.iffcmcnt.  to  the  end  of  giving  to  the  ,-■    .     t-.        ,             1  •    i-  t.          .       . 

United  St.itts  supposed  mililarv  a.lvantages.     In  ,    ''"'—That  the  canal  is  luible  to  be  damagH 

furtherance    of    this    idea,    the    construction   of  ">'  ^  '^  "^S"  '?  s"^"  ?"  «.'^""*  ^^^^  *  suspen- 

fortificaiions  conunandinR  the  entrances  to  the  "^^  '^*   naviK.ition   ts  inevitable;  but  that    for- 


canal  is  now  advocated,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
such  construction  will  iiot  he  in  conflict  with  the 
obligations  of  neutrality  which  wc  have  assumed 
in  the  Hay-Pauncefolc  Treaty. 

Another  treaty,  known  as  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty,  was  subsequently  made  with 
Panama  (which  state  had  seceded  from  the 
United  States  of  Colombia),  by  means  of 
which  and   of  tlie   Hay-Pauncefotc  Treaty 


tifications  commanding  the  entrances  will  alTunl 
no  proteelion  whatever  from  this  danger. 

Sfcond. — That  the  apprehended  danger  of  a 
hostile  fleet  passing  through  the  canal  in  time  ol 
war.  if  there  Ik'  110  foriillcutions,  is  imaginary, 

Third.^-Thi  danger  uf  bomhnrdment  is  imag- 
inarj'.  The  laws  of  natiuns  furhid  il,  li'il  if  ilic 
laws  of  natinns   Ivy  drfti^    the  lor^  =    ''^■'^I'^rliiT 

the  range  of  the  guns^Q^cncmiea  ■.   ' 
T5irfl/r^^v\n  attack  bv  a  comhinr*!  land  and 


"  the  United  States  came  into  possession  of  naval  force  is  unlikely,  but  is  possible.    To  pre- 

all  the  rights  nccessar)-  to  enable  it  to  con-  vent  that,  every  place  along  the  coast  near  the 

s,ruc,.  n„n    man.gc,  an.l  protect  a  «nal  ^^-^^  V:tZ.T!^.  ^.rn'd.rr 

connecting  the  two  oceans.  entrances  to  the  cin.nl  will  noi  suffice    H-4n  at- 

It  is  with  the  idea  of  protection  for  the  lack  be  made  hy  a  fnrce  sufficiently  strong,  and 

canal   that  the  proposal  to  construct  fortifi-  "  '■''.  inconciK'r.Me  that  it  v^nuld  be  mode  by  a 

Fifth. — Thi*  blockade  of  the  canal  is  (Iw  dan- 
ger niosi  to  Ik-  fcirci!.  That  can  only  be  made 
effective  by  a  nav:il  fore«*  stronger  than  our  own 
■an<l  afi''  '  '  ■  sea.    Great  Brjtal 


rnncliisivcly^tliat_aiL  Cpcift^  in  order  to  at- 
radc  thcjanal   with  ^ny  cl^ce  of  succc^^. 

"hlUSt    provide    bimgplf    wifl/ffnaranf^uppl^ 

I^TdT/epai r  jta (ions.  _  Thc^c  must  be  close  lo 
'tHccanal,  and  without  them  any  fleet  would 
Ik  weakened  to  tlic  extent  that  a  part  of  it 
would  always  be  absent.  Great  Britflia  k 
the  only  nation_be>idc>  oursekcs 


1  do  so' 


is  open  m  navigation 
.   suti'ni  (or  commercial 


naval  supply~statioq_ntaj  the  canal ;  "  and   as  wt-il  a>  nav.tl  vcoicls..     Pu*sibly  docks  tnay 


u 
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be  constructed,  and  both  shoald  be  protected,  but 
both  the  coal-pile  and  the  docks  will  be  inland 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy's  guns  on  the 
outside.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  an 
enemy  to  come  inside  the  canal  to  steal  the  one 
or  damage  the  other.  This  will  be  prevented  bv 
thenavaT  force  that  wiil  always  be  jresent. 
^Seventh. — Kortifications  commartHtTTg  the  en- 
trance to  the  canal  may  be  supposed  to  afford 
shelter  to  a  defeated  fleet  which  an  open  and 
unprotected  one  would  not.  But  a  victorious 
enemy  would  b^  compelled  to  enter  the  canal  in 
any  case  to  get  at  ours,  and  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  he  would  do  so.  The  canal  as  a  last  resort 
cotild  be  destroyed,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  its 


falling  into  his  hands.  Jig  i^p^trp^tinn  wmiM 
no  more  disastrous  to  the  United  States  than"! 
Toss  of  ability  to  use'it.  _ 

That  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  was 
.tended  to  neutralize  the  canal,  and  that 
does  neutralize  it,  there  can  be  not  the  slig 
est  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  i 
construction  of  fortifications  conimandi 
the  entrances  would  violate  that  neutrali 
tion.  As  a  matter  affecting  our  natior 
honor,  therefore,  we  must  see  to  it  that  nc 
are  constructed. 


THE   MOON,   THE   TIDES,    AND   THE   SEASONS. 


'npHE  powerful  influence  exerted  upon  our 
earth  in  its  solid  as  well  as  its  liquid 
parts  by  our  satellite,  the  moon,  is  becoming 
better  known  and  its  importance  better 
realized.  Some  recent  experiments  and  ob- 
servations made  by  Professor  Hecker,  the 
German  astronomer,  in  an  underground 
chamber  at  Potsdam  Observatory,  near 
Berlin,  have  demonstrated  conclusively  the 
truth  of  the  long-disputed  contention  that 
the  apparently  solid  earth,  responding  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is 
subject  to  daily  oscillations  analagous  to  the 
tides  of  the  ocean.  While  these  movements 
are  not  noticeable  to  the  earth's  inhabitants 
any  more  than  is  the  action  of  the  tides  to 
those  on  board  a  ship  at  sea,  they  take  place 
beyond  a  doubt.  Professor  Hecker  has 
demonstrated  that  these  land  tides  rise  and 
fall  during  twenty-four  hours  to  the  extent 
of  some  twenty  centimeters,  or  approximately 
eight  inches.  The  French  astronomer,  Ca- 
'mille  Flammarion,  contends  that  some  fixed 
relation  can  be  demonstrated  between  this 
periodic  land  tide  and  the  violent  oscillations 
of  the  earth's  bed,  known  as  earthquakes. 

Sir  George  H.  Darwin,  in  a  recent  note- 
worthy speech  before  a  scientific  congress 
in  London,  commenting  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  Professor  Hecker,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  all  tidal  motion, 
particularly  that  of  the  ocean,  there  is 
friction, — very  slight  and  yet  sufficient  to 
act  as  a  slow  brake  on  the  earth's  rotation. 
This  friction,  due  principally  to  the  action 
of  the  moon,  must  have  a  reaction  on  the 
satellite,  the  effect  of  the  reaction  being  to 
drive  the  moon  farther  and  farther  from  the 
earth.  Arguing  backward  and  forward, 
then.  Sir  George  went  on  to  say  that  there 
was  a  time  when,  science  believes,  the  moon 


was  very  close  to  the  earth's  surface  and, 
a  still  earlier  period,  actually  a  part  of 
earth's    body.      The    combined    mass    si 
around  so  fast  that  it  broke  in  two  and  ^S^--^^ 
smaller  body,  the  moon,  was  driven  off  t 
tidal  friction  to  where  we  now  see  it.     R' 
ferring  with  respect,  but  without  commen 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  French  astronom< 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be  the  hole  le 
by  the  moon,  Sir  Charles  declared  that  tl 
tidal  friction  will,  in  the  distant  future,  cau 
the  earth  to  spin  more  and  more  slowly  ar 
the  moon  to  recede  farther  and  farther  uni 
it,    perhaps,    comes    within    the    compellii 
gravitation  attraction  of  some  larger  plant 
Then   it   will   permanently   leave  our  skii 
These   are  interesting  astronomical  specul 
tions,    which,    perhaps,    are    not    possible 
scientific     demonstration.       They     indica 
however,  how  much  more  extensive  and  df 
nite  is  our  modern  knowledge  of  the  re 
tions  between  the  earth  and  its  satellite. 

A  further  interesting  evidence  of  t 
now  general  recognition  that  the  mo 
exercises  a  highly  important  influence  up 
our  climate  and  seasons  is  found  in  v.^ 
oft-repeated  attempts  to  reform  the  Cqf 
endar  and  bring  our  scheme  of  the  mea 
urement  of  time  down  to  its  only  really  ra'' 
tional  basis,  the  lunar  month.  An  interest 
ing  project  for  reforming  the  Gregoria 
calendar,  which  is  observed  by  all  the  Wesi 
ern  nations,  was  submitted  to  the  recent  Par 
American  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Sar 
tiago,  Chile.  The  originator  of  the  schema 
Serior  Hesse,  one  of  the  Peruvian  delegate 
informs  us  that  the  project  met  with  th 
unanimous  approval  of  the  section  of  math 
matics  at  the  congress.  In  brief,  Sem 
Hesse's  project  calls  for  a  year  consisting,  ni 
of  twelve  months  of  varying  number  of  daj 
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as  at  present,  but  of  thirteen  months  of  ex- 
actly twenty-ciRht  days  each, — the  lunar 
month  of  exactly  four  weeks, — each  day  of 
the  week  invariably  falling  on  the  same  day 
of  each  month. 

The  th i rteen  lunar  mon ths  calculated 
on  this  basis  would  aggregate  364  da>'S. 
The  365th  day  would  come,  according  to 
this  scheme,  between  the  last  day  of  the 
thineenth  month  (which  it  is  proposed  to 
call  Trecembcr, — thirteenth),  and  the  first 
day  of  the  first  monih  of  the  new  year.    Tins 

intercalarj-  day  would  be  a  world-rccognizcd  . 

holiday,  not  counting  for  dating  purposes  ber  that  Russia,  with  its  150,000.000  popu- 
cither  with  scientists  or  business  men.  Leap  lation.  still  adheres  to  the  old  Julian  calcn- 
Year,  moreover,  would  add  a  second  holiday  dar.  which  does  not  even  recognize  Leap 
immediately  followins  the  first.  A  pa^  of  Year,  tlie  difficulty  would  be  increased. 
this  reformed  calendar  is  shown  here.  Eventually,    however,    some    such     scientific 

Of  course,  the  conservation  of  the  worlds  calendar  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted,  just 
of  commerce  and  science  would  make  the  as  eventually  the  world,  it  seems  certain, 
ailoption  of  such  a  calendar  extremely  <liffi-  will  come  around  tu  a  universal  use  of  tJic 
cult,  if  not  impossible.     VVHien  we  rrmcm-   metric  system 
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CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSING  IN  ENGLAND. 


a   suburb   of 
mg   carried    out 


Uirmingham, 
a    scheme    of 


\X^HAT    may    be   termed    "  the   housing  Harbornc    is 

*'       problem"    has   not   received    in   this  where    is    bcinj 

country  the  attention   it  descr\'cs.     In   the  "helping  the  people  to  help  ihemseKcs,  in- 

suburbs  of   our   great   cities   houses   for   the  stead  of  doing  ever)  thing  tor  them,  as  some 

toilers  arc  few  and  far  between.     Within  a  impatient    enihu-iiasts   prefer    to    do."      The 

radius  of,  say,  twenty  miles  of  New  ^'ork,  policj'  adopted   is  10  give  not   cheap   houses, 

for  example,  are  scores  of  suitable  localities  but   good   houses  at  a  cost   which    will    not 

in  which  houses  of  medium  size  and  reason-  necessitate  the  charging  of  higher  rents  than 

able  rents  are  simply  not  to  be  had.     The  the  people  can  pay.     The  general  scheme  u 

real  estate  speculators  will  tcU  you  that  they  thus  described  by  Mr.  Nettlefold : 

arc  nut  catering  to  that  class  of  tenant.   Con-  Alwut  fifiem  niontIi<i  ago.  fifty-tlirce  acres  of 


I 
I 


sequently  hundreds  of  families  and  thousands 
of  children  are  compelled  tu  pass  their  lives 
cooped  up  within  city  tenements,  their  only 
chance  of  seeing  the  "  country  "  depending 
on  a  journey  by  trolley,  "  elevated,"  or  sub- 
way to  some  distant  park.  Our  Uritish  cou- 
sins have  shown  us  the  way  in  this  matter. 
The  Co-Partnership  Tenants,  Limited,  with 
headquarters  at  No.  6  Rlnomsbim*  Square, 
I^^ndon,  AV.  C,  is  a  society  with  "  co-part- 
nership  housing   societies  scattered   all   over 


land  were  imrcluiM.-*!  ax  an  average  price  of 
raduT  less  ihaii  A'.ioo  l$i50ol  an  acre,  The 
land  was  carefully  and  economically  plannnl 
out.  The  average  iituiibur  of  houses  on  iln; 
wliole  estate  works  nut  ai  ten  in  an  acre.  The 
Rjirdai  to  each  house  is  nunc  sm.ill.  Lh-ciiuc 
many  tenants  object  to  being  bolliercd  with  a 
large  plot  of  land.  For  those  who  want  more 
garden  land,  allnimcnt«  are  provided  at  the 
rate  of  £\ii  ($50!  an  acre.  N'imierons  small 
i-'iu-n  spaces,  as  well  a.^  good-sired  recreation 
grdutids.  arc  pmvidcd  011  the  estate.  Tile 
hnitsc^  on  either  n'rlc  nf  the  roads  arc  seventy- 
two   (eel  apart,  and  between  tliem  nins  a  six- 


hngland,  simie  ot  which  have  been  gomg  for  teen-foot  roadway,  hnniercd  with  turf  marttitn 

some  years,  and  none  of  which  h;ts  failed."  and    trees,  and    then   gravel    footp.iihs.   which 

In  the  Survty  for  April  3,  1909,  Mr.  John  ^''"*  '^"  '■'*■  ^'^f"'  gardens  of  the  houses.    ThU 

S.   Nclefcld    „i  Bir^inghHrn,   England    a  KJ^.r^  E^Jd  S  l.'l^a;;;"!;;;''!?;;^ 

member  of  the  council  of  that  city  and  the  and  air  to  each  hcm«.  while  the  cost 


livht 

..    of  cun- 

author  of  "  Practical  Housing,"  gives  a  sinirtinn  is  about  one-half  ih.it  of  ordinary 
sketch  of  the  operations  of  Harbnrnr  Ten-  *>^T-L^w  ro.ids.  with  the  grc.it  advantage  ihat 
ants.  Limited,  a  hoiising  society  affiliated  ;,'-p"on!'lnMr'.d  ■'•'-"' "''^'"^  ^■*^"^^"'  ""'  '^^'*=  -^ 
with  the  parent  body  In  London.  macadam." 


dift 


ni    thL-   iisiial   "dreary   deSortN    nf 
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An  important  saving  in  the  cost  of  estate 
development  is  effected  by  adopting  the  com- 
bined drainage  system.  There  is  not  a  sep- 
arate connection  from  each  house  to  the  main 
sewer,  but  "  the  drainage  from  several  houses 
is  gathered  up  and  all  conveyed  to  the  main 
sewer  through  one  connection." 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
dwellings  on  the  estate,  it  appears  that 

ihe  houses  themselves  are  built  in  blocks  of  two, 
four,.»six.  and  eight,  according  to  circumstances 
and  the  positions  of  the  houses.  The  total 
rents,  including  rates,  etc.,  vary  from  six  shil- 
lings to  twelve  and  sixpence  ($1.44  to  $3.00]  a 
week.  Building  was  begun  on  January  i,  1908. 
There  are  now  nearly  a  hundred  houses  com- 
pleted, and  another  thirty  or  so  on  the  way. 
The  applications  for  the  houses  are  50  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  houses  available. 

If  the  interior  accommodation  is  not  quite 
so  "  roomy  "  as  in  houses  of  equal  rents, 
built  on  the  old-fashioned  lines,  the  tenants 
get  a  full  equivalent  in  the  surroundings  of 
their  homes. 

The  necessary  capital  is  obtained  by  the 
issue  of  "  4  per  cent,  loan  stock,"  in  addition 
to  which  the  Public  Works  Loans  Commis- 
sioners, an  English  Government  department, 
lend  money,  as  houses  are  built,  at  y/2 
(three  and  one-half)  per  cent.,  the  loan  to 
be  repaid  within  thirty  years. 

Tenant  members  pay  down  a  small  sum  at 
first  and  then  make  weekly  contrihutions  until 
their   holding  in   the   society   amounts   to  X200 


I$iooo],  the  maximum  amount  any  one  is  ^ 
lowed  by  law  to  hold  in  such  societies.  Thet 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  loan  stock  an 
individual  may  hold. 

Mr.  Nettlefold  considers  that  "co-par^ 
nership  housing  loan  stock  is  a  thoroughi 
safe  4  per  cent,  investment."  At  the  preser 
time  the  Harborne  Society  finds  that  its  cap 
tal  costs  3.65  per  cent.  A  sinking  fund 
provided  to  allow  of  the  houses  being  wri 
ten  off  in  about  sixty  years. 

At  Hereford,  the  Corporation  has  bougl 
the  land  and  is  developing  it,  charging  a  rei 
to  the  co-operative  housing  society. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  success  of  ai 
scheme  like  that  of  the  Harborne  Tenan 
Limited,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  ei 
cient  tramway  service. 

Given  good  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  lar 
towns  at  reasonable  rents,  and  quick,  ch« 
trams  from  the  center  to  the  outskirts,  a  cc 
siderable  proportion  of  those  who  now  live 
congested  districts  can  move  outside,  whi 
land  is  cheaper  and  the  air  fresher.  That  me: 
that  for  many  workingmcr.  the  town  will 
brought  to  the  country  and  the  country  to 
town. 

"  Co-partnership  housing,"  says  Mr.  Ne 
tlefold,  "  which  is  founded  on  two  gre: 
principles,  association  and  self-help,  will, 
combined  with  common-sense  estate  develo] 
ment,  do  more  than  provide  better  housin 
conditions  at  reasonable  rents;  it  will  mab 
way  for  better  men  and  women,  for  healtbit 
and  happier  children." 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  IN   THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 


CONSIDERABLY  less  than  two  years 
ago,  according  to  the  United  States 
Navy  list,  the  practical  development  of  wire- 
less telegraph  operation  at  that  time  included 
782  shore  and  floating  stations  throughout 
the  world.  That  total  embraced  122  stations 
in  America,  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions being  credited  with  66  stations  and 
Canada  with  23.  The  Latin -American 
group  of  Republics  having  wireless  tele- 
graphic service  at  that  time  included  Argen- 
tina, 5  stations;  Brazil,  6;  Cuba,  9;  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Uru- 
guay, I  each;  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  Nicara- 
gua, 2  each,  making  a  total  of  31  wireless 
telegraph  stations  in  Latin  America. 

Since  that  time  the  example  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
countries,  notably  in  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
has  brought  about  a  strong  impetus  along  the 


lines  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony 
Latin-American     countries.      The     Unit' 
States   Government    installation    of   wirelf 
apparatus  at  Nome  and  Fort  Gilbert,  Alast 
is  one  notable  instance  of  national  encourag 
ment  and  utilization  of  the  wireless  systen 
The  construction,  now  in  progress,  of  a  pc 
erful    long-distance    wireless    station    at    t 
national    capital,    with   a  mast    350   to   4 
feet  high  and  having  a  range  of  uninterrupt^ 
contact  of  3000  miles,  also  the  provision  ( 
two  wireless  ship  equipments  with  a  radii 
of  1000  miles,  are  other  impressive  instanci 
of  the  onward  trend  of  the  "  wireless  "  movi 
ment  in  this  country; 

"  Nearly  every  seaport  of  importance  i 
South  and  Central  America  has  adopted  th 
wireless,"  writes  Russell  Hastings  Millwar 
in  the  April  Bulletin  of  the  Internation; 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  "  and. 
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he  continues,  "  stations  for  many  of  the  in- 
land towns  have  been  projected  and  are  now 
in  course  of  erection."  After  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  hindrances  and  "discords" 
caused  by  the  existing  variety  of  wireless  sys- 
tems now  in  operation,  and  in  the  methods 
now  in  progress  to  end  such  retarding  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Millward  says: 

When  this  much  desired  arrangement  shall 
have  been  effected,  it  will  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish communication,  through  a  series  of  relays, 
between  any  two  cities  of  importance  on  the 
American  continent.  New  York  would  then,  for 
instance,  be  able  to  transmit  a  message  by  wire- 
less telegraphy  to  Pmita  Arenas,  Strait  of 
Magellan,  a  distance  of  6890  miles,  with  prob- 
able relays  at  West  Indies,  Para,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Bahia  Blanca,  via  the  east 
coast ;  and  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  over 
5000  miles,  with  probable  relays  at  Washington, 
or  West  Indies,  Colon,  Guayaquil,  and  Iquitos, 
via  the  west  coast. 

The  commercial  value,  especially  on  land. 
of  wireless  telegraph  to  Latin  America  was 
made  plain  to  all  of  the  republics,  as  it  was 
to  all  the  world,  when  the  Marconi  triumph 
of  transatlantic  w^ireless  communication  be- 
came a  realization,  even  though,  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  route  was  restricted  to  interna- 
tional press  dispatches.  The  possibilities  al- 
most certain  then  to  develop  have  since  de- 
veloped beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  people  zvA  those  of 
other  vitally  interested  nations.  The  res- 
cuing of  over  1200  passengers  and  the  whole 
crew  of  the  Republic  in  January  last  ex- 
hibited in  a  most  dramatic  way  one  of  the 
uses  to  humanity,  outside  of  commerce,  of 
perfect  and  even  imperfect  wireless  work. 

The  problem  of  overcoming  atmospheric 
disturbances,  like  that  of  securing  absolute 
secrecy  for  messages,  has  been  solved.  As 
one  result  of  the  solution  of  the  former  of 
these  two  problems  the  new  wireless  ap- 
paratus in  course  of  construction  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will,  in  due  course,  be  enabled  to 
keep  in  touch,  in  any  kind  of  weather,  with  a 
chain  of  six  stations,  working  over  distances 
of  from  5tK)  to  1 200  miles,  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Millward,  in  his  article,  gives  a  con- 
cise and  interesting  review  of  recent  wireless 
developments  in  several  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics,  as  summarized  below: 

The  Argentine  Government  has  established  a 
number  of  wireless  stations  along  the  coast, 
which  have  been  operated  with  flattering  suc- 
cess. The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  taken  un- 
der consideration  the  equipment  of  several  high- 
power  wirelefis  telegraph  stations.  Brazil  has 
taken  more  than  an  active  interest  in  wireless. 


Stations  have  been  established  by  both  the  nv- 
ernment  and  private  companies.     The  Bnmiaa 
Government  has  undertaken  the  gieuitic  task  of 
connecting  the  Amazon  territory,  t3e|^ra|riiiaDr, 
with  the  southern  districts;  but,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed     .    .    . 
slow  progress  is  being  made,  and  wireless  tdeg- 
rapby  has  been  suggested  as   the  only  system 
adapted  to  the  situation,  and  one  whidi  coold 
be  rapidly  installed  at  reasonable  expense.   The 
length  of   this   line,   as   contemplated,  will  b: 
about  1200  mites.    The  Chilean  Government  has 
erected  stations  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
over  400  miles  from  the  coast,  and  Valpa^aisoi 
which  have  been  most  satisfactorily  opertfed. 
A  station  is  also  to  be  equipped  with  hi^-powcr 
apparatus  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  probulr  a 
Punta  Arenas.    In  Colombia  a  station  at  SanU 
Marta  has  been  opened  and  a  high-power  eqtup- 
nient  installed,  and  in  connection  with. a  con- 
tract made  in  1906  for  the  management  and  oper- 
ation of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  RepuWc 
it  was  provided  for  a  theoretical  and  practical 
school  of  instruction  in  wireless  telegraphy  to 
be  established  at  Bogota.    The  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  has  established  a  station  at  Boca  (M 
Colorado,  which  is  now  open  for  t>oth  goven- 
mcnt  and  public  business. 

In  Cuba  many  wireless  stations  have  been  com- 
pleted, inspected  by  the  chief  signal  officer.  Army 
of  Cuban  Pacification,  and  accepted  by  Uk. Co- 
ban  Government.  The  United  States,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  have  all  granted 
the  necessary  licenses  for  the  complete  uistaJDa- 
lion  of  stations.  The  Dominican  Republic  will 
have  two  stations  for  the  purpose  of  conductins 
government  business  and  intercommunicaition  be- 
tween ports.  Guayaquil  and  Isla  de  Puna  are 
two  projected  stations  for  Eatador,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  high-power  apparatus.  A  ood- 
tract  was  ai)provcd,  under  date  of  December  9, 
1908,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  wireless 
telegraph  station  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  and  various  snbstatkms 
along  the  coast  of  Honduras.  Probably  in  no 
other  country  has  the  wireless  been  more  satis- 
factorily operated  than  in  Mexico.  Stations  are 
now  in  operation  at  many  points. 

The  United  States  Government  has  installed 
a  station  with  a  range  of  over  500  miles  at  Swao 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.     At  Cokn. 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  a  high-power  equipment  in  operatjon. 
I'he  Peruvian  Government  has  several  stationi. 
all  open   for  government  and  puUic  bgsinest. 
An  appropriation  of  $35,000  has  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  extended  wireless  connec- 
tions through  the  Montatia  or  forest  region  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Antles.      fn   UrugTJay_. 
stations  at  Montevideo  and  Ptinta  del  Esle  haw" 
been  opened    for  the  public   se^rvice.      A 
power  equipment  is  installed  at  Montevideo  and 
fitted  for  communication  with  any  shijj  or  sla-^ 
tion  on  land  without  regard  to  the  system,    All 
Willemstad,  island  of  Curacao,  the  Netherlands] 
Government  has  established  a  wireless   staiio^J 
with  a  range  of  300  miles  for  pnvemmcnt  an*. 
public  business.     This  station  will  also  be  u«d;] 
for  intercommunication  with  projected  *iatittii<t( 
in  Venezuela.    The  United  Statfs  Xavy  h,is  ia  ■ 
operatifin  two  stations  in  Porto  Rico,,  San  juatlj 
and  Culebra,  for  govermnenl 
ness. 
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ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND,— A   PILLAR  OF  THE   CATHOLIC 
CHURCH   IN   AMERICA. 

"^T  EARLY  seventy  years  ago  Macaulay 
■^^  wrote,  in  reviewing  a  history  of  the 
Popes : 

The  Catholic  Church  is  still  sending  forth  to 
the  farthest  ends  of  the  world  missionaries  as 
zealous  as  those  who  landed  in  Kent  with 
Aug^ustine.  .  .  .  The  number  of  her  children 
is  greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisi- 
tions in  the  New  World  have  more  than  com- 
pensated for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.  Her 
spiritual  ascendancy  extends  over  the  vast  coun- 
tries which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Mis- 
suu'ri  and  Cape  Horn,  countries  which  a  century 
hence  may  not  improbably  contain  a  population 
as  large  as  that  which  now  inhabits  Europe. 

AVere  the  distinguished  essayist  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  the  status  of  Roman  Ca- 
thohcism  in  the  Upited  States  would  furnish 
him  with  additional  grounds  for  prognosticat- 
ing a  brilliant  future  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  those  who  profess  the  faith  of  that 
Church,  America  should  be  reckoned  a  Cath- 
olic land.  This  view  is  expressed  by  Mr. 
John  Foster  Carr  in  the  May  Outlook: 

To-day  we  see  a  great  church  in  our  midst, — 
the  grca'test  of  all  our  churches  for  the  sub- 
si^mcc  of  power  already  won.  .  .  .  Consider 
the  arlvaucc  in  Protestant  America  of  this  Cath- 
olic faith  :  Within  a  century  twenty-five  thousand 
hri\e  become  some  twelve,  perhaps  even  fifteen, 
millions.  ,  .  .  The  coming  Census  may  well 
show  the  number  of  its  members  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  all  our  other  religious  bodies  taken 
togct!ier.  Certainly  it  needs  but  a  slight  nat- 
ural growth,  a  little  further  recruiting  from  new 
emigrants,  and  by  the  courtesy  rights  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  adherents  of  all  religions,  the 
I'nit'ed  States  uiay  be  called  a  Catholic  country. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  undeniably  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  in  large 
part  tlie  creator  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America.  Time  was  when  this  church  was 
French;  then  it  became  "overwhelmingly 
Iiish,  with  an  active  and  important  German 
minority";  then  change  followed  change, 
'■  until  these  days  of  huge  Catholic  congresses 
and  public  honors,  when  all  at  once  we  have 
realized  this  strong  presence  of  an  estab- 
lished American  Catholic  Church."  This 
church  has  certain  distinguishing  features 
that  have  astonished  visiting  Catholics  from 
Europe.  The  most  striking  of  these,  says  the 
Outlook  writer,  is  work, — 

prospering,  vigorous  work  on  so  great  a  con- 
structive scale  that  no  such  labors  have  been  seen 
since  the  great  ages  of  the  friars.  In  Europe 
the  days  of  building  are  past.    Here,  everywhere. 


"  FATHER 


JOHN   IRELAND,   AT  THE   PERIOD  OF   THE 
CIVIL    WAR. 


are  rising  cathedrals,  churches,  schools,  semi- 
naries, monasteries,  convents,  and  hospitals, — 
largely  endowed  by  the  pennies  of  the  poor.  The 
American  business  air  pervades  community  and 
clerical  life,  and  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  church  is  limited  to  strict  necessities^ 
There  are  no  idle  canons  or  priests,  and  even 
the  vicar-general  of  a  province  usually  has  a 
parish. 

Of  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul, 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  such  successful  conditions,  Mr.  Carr 
gives  some  interesting  biographical  data. 

Born  among  the  green  hills  of  Kilkenny,  his 
native  Ireland  gave  him  a  warm  and  generous 
heart,  a  glowing  spirit,  and  impetuous  will  for  the 
fray.  His  father,  a  carpenter,  was  a  gaunt,  fiery 
man,  alert  in  mind,  domineering,  rigorously 
honest;  his  mother  silent,  hard-working,  fer- 
vent in  religion.  The  family  drifted  into  the 
mid-century  stream  of  Irish  migration,  and  his 
early  boyhood  gave  memories  of  Boston ;  of  an 
altar-boy's  awed  and  careful  service  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt. ;  of  a  long,  halting  journey  to  Chicago, 
and  some  months'  schooling  there  at  St.  Mary's 
of  the  Lake;  then  of  the  slow  jolting  by  prairie 
schooner  to  Galena,  and  the  voyage  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  the  famous  Nominee  to  St.  Paul. 

At  St.  Paul  the  young  Ireland  again  be- 
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he  continues,  "  stations  for  many  of  the  in- 
land towns  have  been  projected  and  are  now 
in  course  of  erection."  After  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  hindrances  and  "discords" 
caused  by  the  existing  variety  of  wireless  sys- 
tems now  in  operation,  and  in  the  methods 
now  in  progress  to  end  such  retarding  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Millward  says: 

When  this  much  desired  arrangement  shall 
have  been  effected,  it  will  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish communication,  through  a  series  of  relays, 
between  any  two  cities  of  importance  on  the 
.  American  continent.  New  York  would  then,  for 
instance,  be  able  to  transmit  a  message  by  wire- 
less telegrapliy  to  Punta  Arenas,  Strait  of 
Magellan,  a  distance  of  CiSqo  miles,  with  prob- 
able relays  at  West  Indies.  Para,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Bahia  Blanca,  via  the  east 
coast;  and  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  over 
5000  miles,  with  probable  relays  at  Washington, 
or  West  Indies.  Colon,  Guayaquil,  and  Iquitos, 
via  the  west  coast. 

The  commercial  value,  especially  on  land, 
of  wireless  telegraph  to  Latin  America  was 
made  plain  to  all  of  the  republics,  as  it  was 
to  all  the  world,  when  the  Marconi  triumph 
of  transatlantic  wireless  communication  be- 
came a  realization,  even  though,  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  route  was  restricted  to  interna- 
tional press  dispatches.  The  possibilities  al- 
most certain  then  to  develop  have  since  de- 
veloped beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  people  and  those  of 
other  vitally  Interested  nations.  The  res- 
cuing of  over  1200  passengers  and  the  whole 
crew  of  the  Republic  in  Januarj-  last  ex- 
hibited in  a  most  dramatic  way  one  of  the 
uses  to  humanity,  outside  of  commerce,  of 
perfect  and  even  imperfect  wireless  work. 

The  problem  of  overcoming  atmospheric 
disturbances,  like  that  of  securing  absolute 
secrecy  for  messages,  has  been  solved.  As 
one  result  of  the  solution  of  the  former  of 
these  two  problems  the  new  wireless  ap- 
paratus in  course  of  construction  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will,  in  due  course,  be  enabled  to 
keep  in  touch,  in  any  kind  of  weather,  with  a 
chain  of  six  stations,  working  over  distances 
of  from  500  to  1200  miles,  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Millward,  in  his  article,  gives  a  con- 
cise and  interesting  review  of  recent  wireless 
developments  in  several  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics,  as  summarized  below: 

The  Argentine  Government  has  established  a 
number  of  wireless  stations  along  the  coast, 
which  have  been  operated  with  flattering  suc- 
cess. The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  taken  un- 
der consideration  the  equipment  of  several  high- 
power  wireless  telegraph  stations,  Brazil  has 
taken  more  than  an  active  interest  in  wireless. 


Stations  have  been  established  by  both  the  g/h 
crnment  and  private  companies.     The  Bramti 
Government  has  undertaken  the  ginntic  task  of 
connecting  the  Amazon  territory,  tueg^raiAicdlr, 
with  the  southern  districts ;  but,   owing  to  lit 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed     .    .    . 
slow  progress  is  being  made,  and  wireless  tdec- 
raphy  has  been  suggested  as   the  only  ^item 
adapted  to  the  situation,  and  one  whidi  could 
be  rapidly  installed  at  reasonaUe  expense.   Tbe 
length  of   this   line,   as   contemplated,   will  b: 
about  1200  miles.    The  Chilean  Government  his 
erected  stations  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fenundez, 
over  400  miles  from  the  coast,  and  Valpniiy*. 
which  have  been  most  satisfactorily  opented. 
A  station  is  also  to  be  equipped  with  hi|^-powcr 
apparatus  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  probaUy  at 
Punta  Arenas.    In  Colombia  a  station  at  SiMa 
Marta  has  been  opened  and  a  high-power  eqoi^ 
ment  installed,  and  in  connection  with. a  coih 
tract  made  in  1906  for  the  management  and  oper- 
ation of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  R^uUic 
it  was  provided  for  a  theoretical  and  practical 
school  of  instruction  in  wireless  telegraphy  to 
be  established  at  Bo^ta.    The  Govemment  of 
Costa  Rica  has  established  a  station  at  Boca  del 
Colorado,  which  is  now  open  for  both  gorcfn- 
mcnt  and  public  business. 

In  Cuba  many  wireless  stations  have  been  ooni- 
pleted,  inspected  by  the  chief  signal  officer.  Army 
of  Cuban  Pacification,  and  acc«>ted  by  Uie.Cit* 
ban  Government.  The  United  States,  CosU 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  have  all  gnnted 
tlie  necessary  licenses  for  the  complete  uistalb- 
lion  of  stations.  The  Dominican  Repablic  win 
have  two  stations  for  the  purpose  of  conductiiiK 
government  business  and  intercommunication  be- 
tween ports.  Guayaquil  and  Isla  de  PUna  are 
two  projected  stations  for  Ecuador,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  high-power  apparatus.  A  con- 
tract was  approved,  under  date  of  December  g^ 
i(>o8.  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a.winicM 
telegraph  station  in  the  immediate  vidnitj  of 
the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  and  various  sulMtatiaas 
along  the  coast  of  Honduras.  Probably  in  00 
other  country  has  the  wireless  been  more  satis- 
factorily operated  than  in  Mexico.  Stations  are 
now  in  operation  at  many  points. 

The  United  States  Govemment  has  Installed 
a  station  with  a  range  of  over  500  miles  at  Swan 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.     At  Cokn. 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  the  United  States  Govem- 
ment has  a  high-power  equipment  in  operation.^ 
The  Peruvian  Government  ha  5  several  stations 
all   open    for  government  and    public   bustnrO 
An  appropriation  of  $35,000  has  been  made  fifj 
the  establishment  of  extended  wirn^less  comicf-] 
tions  through  the  Montana  or  forest  region  om 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.      In   L/rugmrj 
stations  at  Montevideo  and  Pnnta  del  Este  hare 
been  opened   for  the  public  service.      A   biglH 
power  equipment  is  installed  a.1  Motitevideo  Afltt 
fitted  for  communication  with  any  ship  or  sta- 
tion on  land  without  regard  to  tbe  sy&tcm.    At  : 
Willemstad,  island  of  Curasao,  the  Keilterl^dij 
Government  has  established  a.  wireless    station 
with  a  range  of  300  miles  for  fj^vcrnracnt  ami] 
public  business.    This  station  wilt  also  be  ti-sefl 
for  intercommunication  with  r»rnjcctrd   elation*] 
in  Venezuela.     The  United  Slates  Vary  h.iit 
operation  two  stations  in  Porto  Rico,  San  Jii 
and  Culebra,  for  government  ^nd  publii:  bui 
ness. 
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ARCHBISHOP  IRELAND,— A   PILLAR  OF  THE   CATHOLIC 
CHURCH   IN   AMERICA. 

XT  EARLY  seventy  years  ago  Macaulay 
■^^  wrote,  in  reviewing  a  history  of  the 
Popes : 

The  Catholic  Church  is  still  sending  forth  to 
the  farthest  ends  of  the  world  missionaries  as 
zealous  as  those  who  landed  in  Kent  with 
Augustine.  .  .  .  The  number  of  her  children 
is  greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisi- 
tions in  the  Xcw  World  have  more  than  com- 
pensated fnr  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.  Her 
spiritual  ascendancy  extends  over  the  vast  coun- 
tries which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Mis- 
PDuri  and  Cape  Horn,  countries  which  a  century 
hence  may  not  improbably  contain  a  population 
as  large  as  that  which  now  inhabits  Europe. 

Were  the  distinguished  essayist  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  the  status  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  United  States  would  furnish 
him  with  additional  grounds  for  prognosticat- 
ing a  brilliant  future  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  those  who  profess  the  faith  of  that 
Church,  America  should  be  reckoned  a  Cath- 
olic land.  This  view  is  expressed  by  Mr. 
John  Foster  Carr  in  the  May  Outlook: 

Tn-day  we  see  a  great  church  in  our  midst. — 
the  greatest  of  all  our  cluirches  for  the  suh- 
Sl;inee  of  power  already  won.  .  .  .  Consider 
tlic  advance  in  Protestant  America  of  this  Cath- 
olic faith  :  Within  a  century  twenty-five  thousand 
hiive  hfcome  some  twelve,  perhaps  even  fifteen, 
millions.  .  .  .  The  coming  Census  may  well 
show  the  number  of  its  members  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  all  our  oilier  religious  bodies  taken 
togetlior.  Certainly  it  needs  but  a  slight  nat- 
ural growth,  a  little  further  recruiting  from  new 
emigrants,  and  by  the  courtesy  rights  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  adhcrenls  of  all  religions,  the 
I'liitcd  States  may  be  callc<l  a  Catholic  country. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  undeniably  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  in  large 
part  the  creator  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America.  Time  was  when  this  church  was 
French;  then  it  became  "overwhelmingly 
Iiish,  with  an  active  and  important  German 
minority";  then  change  followed  change, 
'■  imtil  these  days  of  huge  Catholic  congresses 
and  public  honors,  when  all  at  once  we  have 
realized  this  strong  presence  of  an  estab- 
lished American  Catholic  Church."  This 
church  has  certain  distinguishing  features 
that  have  astonished  visiting  Catholics  from 
Europe.  The  most  striking  of  these,  says  the 
Outlook  writer,  is  work, — 

prospering,  vigorous  work  on  so  great  a  con- 
structive scale  that  no  such  labors  have  been  seen 
since  the  great  ages  of  the  friars.  In  Europe 
the  days  of  building  are  past.    Here,  everywhere. 


"father"   JOHN   IREL.^ND,   ,\T  THE   PERIOD  OF   THE 
CIVIL    W,\R. 

• 

are  rising  cathedrals,  churches,  schools,  semi- 
naries, monasteries,  convents,  and  hospitals, — 
largely  endowed  by  the  pennies  of  the  poor.  The 
American  business  air  pervades  community  and 
clerical  life,  and  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  church  is  limited  to  strict  necessities^ 
There  are  no  idle  canons  or  priests,  and  even 
the  vicar-general  of  a  province  usually  has  a 
parish. 

Of  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul, 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  such  successful  conditions,  Mr.  Carr 
gives  some  interesting  biographical  data. 

Born  among  the  green  hills  of  Kilkenny,  his 
native  Ireland  gave  him  a  warm  and  generous 
heart,  a  glowing  spirit,  and  impetuous  will  for  the 
fray.  His  father,  a  carpenter,  was  a  gaunt,  fiery 
man,  alert  in  mind,  domineering,  rigorously 
honest ;  his  mother  silent,  hard-working,  fer- 
vent in  religion.  The  family  drifted  into  the 
mid-century  stream  of  Irish  migration,  and  his 
early  boyhood  gave  memories  of  Boston ;  of  an 
altar-boy's  awed  and  careful  service  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt. ;  of  a  long,  halting  journey  to  Chicago, 
and  some  months'  schooling  there  at  St  Mary's 
of  the  Lake ;  then  of  the  slow  jolting  by  prairie 
schooner  to  Galena,  and  the  voyage  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  the  famous  Nominee  to  St.  Paul. 

At  St.  Paul  the  young  Ireland  again  be- 
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he  continues,  "  stations  for  many  of  the  in- 
land towns  have  been  projected  and  are  now 
in  course  of  erection."  After  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  hindrances  and  "  discords  " 
caused  by  the  existing  variety  of  wireless  sys- 
tems now  in  operation,  and  in  the  methods 
now  in  progress  to  end  such  retarding  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Millward  says: 

When  this  much  desired  arrangement  shall 
have  been  cITectod,  it  will  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish communication,  tlirough  a  series  of  relays, 
between  any  two  cities  of  importance  on  the 
.  American  continent.  New  York  would  then,  for 
instance,  be  able  to  transmit  a  mcs^ge  by  wire- 
less telegraphy  to  Punta  Arenas,  Strait  of 
Magellan,  a  distance  of  6890  miles,  with  prob- 
able relays  at  West  Indies,  Para,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Bahia  Blanca,  via  the  east 
coast ;  and  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  over 
5000  miles,  with  probable  relays  at  Washington, 
or  West  Indies,  Colon,  Guayaquil,  and  Iquitos, 
via  the  west  coast. 

The  commercial  value,  especially  on  land, 
of  wireless  telegraph  to  Latin  America  was 
made  plain  to  all  of  the  republics,  as  it  was 
to  all  the  world,  when  the  Marconi  triumph 
of  transatlantic  wireless  communication  be- 
came a  realization,  even  though,  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  route  was  restricted  to  interna- 
tional press  dispatches.  The  possibilities  al- 
most certain  then  to  develop  have  since  de- 
veloped beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  people  and  those  of 
other  vitally  interested  nations.  The  res- 
cuing of  over  1200  passengers  and  the  whole 
crew  of  the  Republic  in  January  last  ex- 
hibited in  a  most  dramatic  way  one  of  the 
uses  to  humanity,  outside  of  commerce,  of 
perfect  and  even  imperfect  wireless  work. 

The  problem  of  overcoming  3tmospheric 
disturbances,  like  that  of  securing  absolute 
secrecy  for  messages,  has  been  solved.  As 
one  result  of  the  solution  of  the  former  of 
these  two  problems  the  new  wireless  ap- 
paratus in  course  of  construction  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will,  in  due  course,  be  enabled  to 
keep  in  touch,  in  any  kind  of  weather,  with  a 
chain  of  six  stations,  working  over  distances 
of  from  500  to  1200  miles,  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Millward,  in  his  article,  gives  a  con- 
cise and  interesting  review  of  recent  wireless 
developments  in  several  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics,  as  summarized  below: 

The  Argentine  Government  has  established  a 
number  of  wireless  stations  along  the  coast, 
whicli  have  been  operated  with  flattering  suc- 
cess. The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  taken  un- 
der consideration  the  equipment  of  several  high- 
power  wireless  telegraph  stations.  Brazil  has 
taken  more  than  an  active  interest  in  wireless. 


Stations  have  been  established  by  both  the  sdt- 
ernment  and  private  companies.     The  Bra^ian 
Government  has  undertaken  the  ginntic  task  of 
connecting  the  Amazon  territory,  tue^iMtbkallf, 
with  the  southern  districts;  Imt,  owinff  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be   traversed     .     .    . 
slow  progress  is  being  made,  and  wireless  tdcg- 
raphy  has  been  suggested   as  the  only  srstem 
adapted  to  the  situation,  and  one  which  cooU 
be  rapidly  installed  at  reasonable  expense.   The 
length  of  this   line,   as   contemplatefl,  will  be 
about  1200  miles.    The  Chilean  Government  Ihs 
erected  stations  at  the  island  of  Juan  FenuDdei, 
over  400  miles  from  the  coast,  and  ValpaT»aa 
wliich  have  been  most  satisfactorily  operated. 
A  station  is  also  to  be  equipped  with  hi^-power 
apparatus  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  pr(AaMj  at 
Punta  Arenas.    In  Colombia  a  station  at  Sinta 
Marta  has  been  opened  and  a  high-power  equip- 
ment installed,  and  in  connection  with. a  con- 
tract made  in  1906  for  the  management  and  oper- 
ation of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  Reput^ 
it  was  provided  for  a  theoretical  and  pra^iol 
school  of  instruction  in  wireless  telegn^ilIy  to 
be  established  at  Bos^ota.    The  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  has  established  a  station  at  Boci  dd 
Colorado,  which  is  now  open  for  both  goveni- 
ment  and  public  business. 

In  Cuba  many  wireless  stations  have  been  com- 
pleted, inspected  by  the  chief  signal  oflficer.  Anny 
nf  Cuban  Pacification,  and  accepted  by  tlw.Cii' 
ban  Government.  The  United  States,  CosU 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  have  all  granted 
the  necessary  licenses  for  the  com^^ete  installa- 
tion of  stations.  The  Dominican  Republic  will 
have  two  stations  for  the  purpose  of  oonductiiig 
government  business  and  intercommtintcation  be- 
tween ports.  Guayaquil  and  Isia  de  Puna  are 
two  projected  stations  for  Ecuador,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  high-power  apparatus.  A  con- 
tract was  approved,  under  date  of  December  g^ 
i(>oS.  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a.wirekis 
telegraph  station  in  the  immediate  vicjni^  of 
the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  and  various  substatsoos 
along  the  coast  of  Honduras.  ProbaUy  m  00 
other  country  has  the  wireless  been  more  aati>- 
factorily  operated  than  in  Mexico.  Stations  are 
now  in  operation  at  many  points. 

The  United  States  Government  has  installed 
a  station  with  a  range  of  over  500  miles  at  Swm 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.     At  Cokn. 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  the  United  States' Govern- 
ment has  a  high-power  equipment  In  operatsoo. 
The  Peruvian  Government  has  several  statioos. 
all  open  for  government  and  public  bntinff- 
An  appropriation  of  $35,000  has  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  extended  wireless  cnnnip?" 
tions  through  the  Montana  or  forest  re'gion  00 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ancles.      In  I'niguaj 
stations  at  Montevideo  and  Punta  del  E^lf  )\ay 
been  opened   for  the  public  sen'ice.     A    h\% 
power  equipment  is  installed  at  Montevinjea  a,ii< 
fitted  for  communication  with  any  ship  or 
tton  on  land  without  regard  to  the  system. 
Willemstad,  island  of  Curacao,  the  Netherlant! 
Government  has  established  a  wirclesi  -itjiiioi; 
with  a  range  of  300  milc=.  for  Rivernmont  ain! 
public  business.     This  station  will  aT'^o  Tic  iiw 
for  intercommunication  with  projected  stati'inl 
in  Venezuela.    The  United  States  Kavy  ha*  in 
operation  two  stations  in  Pirlo  Rico,  San    luaii 
and  Culebra,  for  goveriuucnE  and  pobfic  Uuj 
ness. 
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ARCHBISHOP   IRELAND,— A   PILLAR   OF  THE   CATHOLIC 
CHURCH   IN  AMERICA. 

■^T  EARLY  seventy  years  ago  Macaulay 
■^^  wrote,  in  reviewing  a  history  of  the 
Popes : 

The  Catholic  Church  is  still  sending  forth  to 
the  farthest  ends  of  the  world  missionaries  as 
zealous  as  those  who  landed  in  Kent  with 
Augustine.  .  .  .  The  number  of  her  children 
is  greater  than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisi- 
tions in  the  New  World  have  more  than  com- 
pensated for  what  she  has  lost  in  the  Old.  Her 
spiritual  ascendancy  extends  over  the  vast  coun- 
tries which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Mis- 
s(]uri  and  Cape  Horn,  countries  which  a  century 
iicnce  may  not  improbably  contain  a  population 
as  large  as  that  which  now  inhabits  Europe. 

Were  the  distinguished  essayist  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  the  status  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  Upited  States  would  furnish 
him  with  additional  grounds  for  prognosticat- 
ing a  brilliant  future  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  those  who  profess  the  faith  of  that 
Church,  America  should  be  reckoned  a  Cath- 
olic land.  This  view  is  expressed  by  Mr. 
John  Foster  Carr  in  the  May  Outlook: 

To-day  we  see  a  great  church  in  our  midst, — 

the  greatest  of  all  our  cliurches  for  the  sub- 
stance of  power  already  won.  .  .  .  Consider 
the  advance  in  Protestant  America  of  this  Cath- 
olic faith  :  \\''ithin  a  century  twenty-five  thousand 
have  become  some  twelve,  perhaps  even  fifteen, 
millions.  .  .  ,  The  coming  Census  may  well 
sliow  the  number  of  its  members  nearly  equal 
to  those  of  all  our  other  religious  bodies  taWen 
together.  Certainly  it  needs  but  a  slight  nat- 
ural growth,  a  little  further  recruiting  from  new 
emigrants,  and  by  the  courtesy  rights  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  adherents  of  all  religions,  the 
I'niied  Slates  may  be  called  a  Catholic  country. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  undeniably  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  of  St.  f*aul,  has  been  in  large 
part  the  creator  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America.  Time  was  when  this  church  was 
French ;  then  it  became  "  overwhelmingly 
Iiish,  \\\x)\  an  active  and  important  German 
minority";  then  change  followed  change, 
''  until  these  days  of  huge  Catholic  congresses 
and  public  honors,  when  all  at  once  we  have 
realized  this  strong  presence  of  an  estab- 
lished American  Catholic  Church."  This 
church  has  certain  distinguishing  features 
that  have  astonished  visiting  Catholics  from 
Europe.  The  most  striking  of  these,  says  the 
Outlook  writer,  is  work, — 

prospering,  vigorous  work  on  so  great  a  con- 
structive scale  that  no  such  tabors  have  been  seen 
since  the  great  ages  of  the  friars.  In  Europe 
t!ie  days  of  building  are  past.    Here,  everywhere. 


'■  FATHKR       JOHN    IRELAND.   AT  THE   PERIOD   OF   THE 
CiVlL    WAR. 

• 

are  rising  cathedrals,  churches,  schools,  semi- 
naries, monasteries,  convents,  and  hospitals. — 
largely  endowed  by  the  pennies  of  the  poor.  The 
American  business  air  pervades  community  and 
clerical  life,  and  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  church  is  limited  to  strict  necessities.. 
There  are  no  idle  canons  or  priests,  and  even 
the  vicar-general  of  a  province  usually  has  a 
parish. 

Of  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul, 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  such  successful  conditions,  Mr.  Carr 
gives  some  interesting  biographical  data. 

Born  among  the  green  hills  of  Kilkenny,  his 
native  Ireland  gave  him  a  warm  and  generous 
heart,  a  glowing  spirit,  and  impetuous  will  for  the 
fray.  His  father,  a  carpenter,  was  a  gaunt,  fiery 
man,  alert  in  mind,  domineering,  rigorously 
honest;  his  mother  silent,  hard-working,  fer- 
vent in  religion.  The  family  drifted  into  the 
mid-century  stream  of  Irish  migration,  and  his 
early  boyhood  gave  memories  of  Boston ;  of  an 
altar-boy's  awed  and  careful  service  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt. ;  of  a  long,  halting  journey  to  Chicago, 
and  some  months'  schooling  there  at  St.  Mary's 
of  the  Lake ;  then  of  the  slow  jolting  by  prairie 
schooner  to  Galena,  and  the  voyage  up  the  ^Iis- 
sissippi  by  the  famous  Nominee  to  St.  Paul. 

At  St.  Paul  the  young  Ireland  again  be- 
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he  conriniies,  "  srations  for  many  of  rhc  in- 
land towns  have  been  projected  and  arc  now 
in  course  of  erection."  After  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  hindrances  and  "  discords  " 
caused  by  the  cxi'stint;  variety  of  wireless  sys- 
tems now  in  operation,  and  in  the  mcthudii 
now  in  pro^^ress  to  end  such  retarding  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Alillward  says: 

When  thin  much  desired  arrangcmrnl  sinll 
have  been  ctTcctcd.  it  will  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish cninmiinicitinii.  through  a  series  of  relays, 
between  any  two  cities  of  importance  on  the 
American  continent.  New  Vork  would  then,  for 
instance,  I>c  able  to  traiiMiiil  a  iticss^gi*  by  wire- 
less telegraphy-  to  Punta  Arenas.  Strait  of 
Magellan,  a  ^listaiicc  of  fiSoo  niilfs.  with  prnb- 
ahle  relays  at  West  Indies,  I'ara,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Moiilc video.  :iud  Baiiia  Blaiica.  via  the  ea^t 
coast ;  and  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  over 
Sooo  miles,  with  pmbabtc  relays  at  Washington, 
or  West  Indies.  Colon,  Guayaquil,  and  iquitos, 
via  the  west  coast. 

The  commercial  value,  cspcciiilly  on  land. 
of  wireless  telegraph  to  Latin  America  was 
made  plain  to  all  of  die  republics,  as  it  was 
to  all  the  world,  when  the  Marconi  triumph 
of  transatlantic  wireless  communication  be- 
came a  realization,  even  though,  at  the  begin- 
ninK.  that  route  was  restricted  to  interna- 
tional press  dispatches.  The  possibilities  al- 
most certain  then  to  develop  have  since  de- 
veloped beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  people  a^id  those  of 
other  vitally  interested  nations.  The  res- 
cuing of  over  I200  passengers  and  the  whole 
crew  of  the  Republic  in  January  last  ex- 
hibited in  a  most  dramatic  way  one  of  the 
uses  to  humanity,  outside  of  commerce,  of 
perfect  and  even  imperfect  wireless  work. 

TTie  problem  of  overcoming  stmospheric 
disturbances,  like  that  of  securing  absolute 
secrecy  for  messages,  has  been  solved.  As 
one  result  of  the  solution  of  the  former  of 
these  two  problems  the  new  wire!e«  ap- 
paratus in  course  of  construction  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  will,  in  due  course,  be  enabled  to 
keep  in  touch,  in  any  kind  of  weather,  with  a 
chain  of  six  stations,  working  over  distances 
of  from  500  to  1200  miles,  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Millward,  In  his  article,  gives  a  con- 
cise and  Interesting  review  of  recent  wireless 
developments  in  several  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics,  as  summarized  below: 

The  Argentine  Government  has  ostahlished  a 
niimlier  of  wireless  stations  along  the  const, 
which  have  been  operated  with  flatiering  siic- 
eess.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  taken  un- 
der consideratinn  the  tK|i:ipnieiit  of  sevi'r,tl  bigh- 
fx>wer  wireless  tclcgrapli  stations.  Brazil  has 
taken  more  than  an  active  interest  in  wirclcs.i. 


Stations  have  Iieci)  established  by  both  tlic  go^- 
ernmcnt  and  private  companies.      The  Brajilian 
Government  has  undertaken  the  grijTantic  task  uf 
connecting  the  Amazon  territory,  telegraphitallj 
with  the  southern  districts;   but.    owing  to  thr 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed 
slow  progress  is  being  made,  and  wireless  teloc- 
raphy  has  been    suggested    as    the  onl^    sy>tt 
adapted  to  Uie   ^ituatioi>,  and   one   which  coulij 
be  rapidly  installed  at  reasonable  expense.    Tlic 
length    of    this    line,    as    contcitiplated,    will 
abuiit  1200  miles.    The  Chilean  Government  hn( 
erected  stations  at  the  island  of  Jtian  i-'ernande^,-] 
over  400  miles  from  the  co.isl,  and  Valparai>i,J 
which   have  been   most  satisfactorily    operated. 
A  station  is  also  to  be  equipped  with  high-no«ei 
apparatus  in  the  Strait  of  .Magellan.  prob.tbIy  : 
Punta  Arenas.     )n  Colombia  a  station  at  Saiit 
Maria  lias  Ix-en  opened  and  a  high-power  equrj 
meni  installed,  and  in  connection   with,  a    cor 
tract  made  in  1006  forlho  nianagement  and  oper-j 
aiion  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the   Repuhlie 
it  was  provided   for  a  theoretical   and  praciica 
school  of  instruction  in  wirelcs.<i  telegraphy  tt 
he  established  at  Bogota.     The  Government  oj 
Co.<;ta  Rica  has  established  a  station  at  Boca  dd 
Colorado,  which  is  now  open   for  both  govern'^ 
ment  and  public  business. 

In  Cuba  inauy  wireless  stations  have  been  con 
pletpcl.  inspected  by  the  chief  signal  ofTiccr.  .\rmj 
of  Cuban  Pacificaiion.  and  accepted  by  the  Ci 
Mn    Government.      The    United    Slates,    Co'H 
Rica.  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  have  all  granlt  _ 
the  neceswry  licenses  for  the  complete  in^talbr 
tion  of  stations.    The  Dominican  Kcpublic  will 
have  two  stations  for  the  purpose  of  conduclinii, 
government  business  and  intercommunication  b*:- 
tween  ports.     Guayaquil  and  Ula  dc    Pnn.T  att 
two  projected  stations  for  Ecuador,  and  will  hj 
equipped   with  high-power  apparatu--*.      A    con- 
tract was  approved,  under  d.ite  of  December  %\ 
]r/i8,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  wirelesi] 
leK-gr.iph  station  in   the   iminedtaie    vicinity   of 
the  citj*  of  Tegucigalpa  and  various  substation*] 
ailing  the  coast  of  Honduras.     Probably  m  niM 
other  countrj'  has  the  wireless  been  more  saris-i 
factorily  operated  than  in  Mexico.    Stations  are 
now  in  operation  at  manj'  points.  ' 

The  United  States  Government  has  injttalled  1 
a  station  with  a  range  of  over  500  miles  ai  Swan 
Uland,  o^  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  .\t  Colon.. 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  the  United  .States  Govern- 
ment has  a  high-power  etiiiipmcnt  in  operation. 
The  Peruvian  Government  has  several  stations., 
all  open  for  government  and  public  busiae^s. 
An  appropriation  of  $.15,000  has  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  extended  wireless  connec- 
tions through  the  MontaiHa  or  forest  region  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  In  Uriiguay 
stations  at  Montevideo  and  Punta  del  Ksle  have 
been  opened  for  the  public  service,  A  high- 
power  equipment  is  installed  at  Montevideo  and 
fitted  for  communication  with  any  ship  or  .«a- 
llon  on  land  without  regard  to  the  svstcm.  At 
Willenistad.  island  of  Curasao,  the  Netherlands 
Gtivernment  has  cstahlislied  a  wirelcsi  station 
with  a  range  of  ,ino  nitlL's  for  government  and 
public  bii?iiness.  This  station  wjll  aU-i  be  usei! 
for  inlercoinmunieation  with  projected  station* 
in  Venezuela.  The  United  .State*  Nav^  hai  in 
nperatit>n  two  st.ttinn^  in  ptirto  Rico.  San  luan 
and  Culebra.  for  govemnwnt  and  public  buu- 
ness. 
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seventy    years    ago    Macatilay 
wrote,  in  reviewing  a  historj-  of  the 
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Popes : 

The  Catholic  Chtirch  is  still  sending  fortii  to 
Ihe  fartliest  ends  of  ilip  world  mi^simiarie^  as 
zealous  as  those  who  landed  in  Kent  wilh 
Augusliiie.  .  .  .  The  nunihcr  of  hi-r  cliiUlron 
'is  greater  than  in  anj-  former  age.  Her  aaiuisi- 
li(ins  ill  the  New  World  have  more  than  com- 
pensated for  what  she  has  lost  in  tl'e  Old.  Her 
spiritual  ascendancy  extends  over  the  vast  cimn- 
iriei"  which  lie  between  the  i»lai"s  of  tl»e  Mis- 
souri and  Cape  Horn,  coimirics  which  a  century 
hence  may  not  improbably  contain  a  poindalion 
as  large  as  (hat  which  now  inhabits  KuroiK. 

Were  the  distinguished  essayist  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  the  status  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  Upired  States  would  iurnish 
him  with  additional  grounds  for  prognosticat- 
ing a  brilliant  future  for  the  Catliolic 
Church  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  by  resison  of  the 
number  of  tlmse  who  profess  t!ic  faith  of  that 
Church,  America  should  be  reckoned  a  Cath- 
olic land.  'J'his  view  Is  expressed  by  Mr. 
John  Foster  Carr  in  the  May  Outlook: 

To-day  wc  see  a  Rrt-at  chiirch  in  our  midst.— 
the  greatest  of  all  our  churches  for  the  sub- 
itaiice  of  power  already  wnn,  .  ,  .  Consider 
the  advance  in  Protectant  America  of  this  Cath- 
olic faith  :  Within  a  cenltir>'  twenty-five  thousand 
have  hecorac  some  twelve,  jjcrhaps  even  fifteen.  , 

millions.     .    .     .     The  conniig  Census  may  well    are   rising  cathedrals,   churches,    schools,  sen 

,  the  numlier  of  its  ntembers  nearly  enual    naries.  iiionasteries.   cnnvcnts,   and    hospitals. 

lose  of  all  our  other  religious  bodies  taken  larRcly  endowed  by  the  peonies  of  the  poor.  T 
■together,  Certainly  it  needs  but  a  slight  nai-  American  husiiiess  air  pervades  community  a 
urat  growth,  a  little  further  recruiting  from  new  clerical  life,  and  the  administrative  machint 
emigrants,  anij  by  the  rourlesy  rifihts  of  a  ma-    of  the    church    is    limited  to    strict    neccssiti 

{'orily    of    the    adherents    of    all    religions,    the    There  are  no  idle  canons  or  priests,  and  e* 
-*nitcd  Stales  may  be  called  a  Catholic  country,    the  vicar-gcneral   of   a  province  usually    has 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  undeniably  Arch-    I^f'*''"- 
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JOHN   IRELAND,  XT  THE  I>KBIOD  OV 
CIVIL  WAH. 


Tf 


bishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  in  large 
part  the  creator  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America.  Time  was  when  this  church  was 
French;  then  it  became  "overwhelmingly 
Irish,  with  an  active  and  important  German 
minority";    then    change    follow-ed    change. 


Of  John  Ireland.  Archbishop  of  St.  Pa 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  bringi 
about  such  successful  conditions,  Mr.  C 
gives  some  interesting  biographical  data. 

Born  among  the  jireen  hills  of  Kilkenny, 
native  Ireland  gave  him  a  warm  and  gcneri 


'•  until  these  days  of  huge  Catholic  congresses  l*'-'^"- »  K'cr'"'? ^I''*'"- •'""'  '""P'^'^o"^  will  for 

]        LI-     I,  u         11     .  1  iT-dw    His  lather,  a  carpenter,  was  a  gaunt,  fi 

and  public  honors,  when  all  at  once  we  h.ivc  ,„3„_    j,]^^^    ;„    ,„i„,i.    domineering,    rignrot 

realized    this    strong  presence   of   an    estab-  honest;   his  mother   tilent.   hard- working,   i 

Irshed    American    Catholic   Church."      Tliis  vent  in  religiun.     The  family  drifted  into  (■ 

church    has    certain    dfstinguishing    features  rnid-cemury  stream  of  Irish  migration,  and  , [I 

,        1  -  L    J     •  •  •        !-■    LI-       X  earlv  bovhuod  gave  memories  of  Boston;  of  a 

that  have  astonished  visitmg  Catholics  from  altar-boy's  awed  and  careful  service  in  Burliiw 


I 


siructive  Mralc  that  un  such  laltors  have  been  seen 
since  the  great  ages  of  the  friars.  In  Europe 
llw  days  of  building  arc  past.    Here,  everywhere. 


voyage  up 
sissipiM  by  the  famous  Nominte  to  Si.  Paul. 

At  St.  Paul  the  young  Ireland  ag.sin  H 
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he  conlinucs.  "  stations  for  many  ojf  the  in- 
land towns  have  been  projected  and  are  now 
in  course  of  erection."  After  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  hindrances  and  "  discords  " 
caused  by  the  existing  variety  of  wireless  sys- 
tems now  in  operation,  and  in  the  methods 
now  in  pro[;ress  to  end  such  retarding  condi- 
tions, Mr.  Millward  says: 

When  this  much  desired  arranficmcnt  shall 
have  been  ciTectcd,  it  will  he  possible  to  estab- 
lish comniiinication.  ihrouRli  a  scries  of  relaj's, 
between  any  two  cities  of  iniporijince  on  the 
American  continent.  New  York  would  ihcu.  for 
instance,  be  able  to  triinsniit  a  mcs^ge  by  wire- 
less telegraphy  to  I'unta  Arenas,  Strait  of 
Magellan,  a  distance  of  6890  miles,  with  prob- 
able rel;iys  at  West  Indie*;,  Para.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Bahia  Blanca.  via  the  east 
coast ;  and  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  over 
5000  miles,  with  probable  relays  at  Washington, 
or  West  Indies.  Colon,  Guayaquil,  and  Iquitos, 
via  the  west  coast. 

The  commercial  value,  especially  on  land, 
of  wireless  telegraph  to  Latin  .\nierica  was 
made  plain  to  all  ot  the  republics,  as  it  was 
to  alt  the  world,  when  the  Marconi  triumph 
of  transatlantic  wireless  communication  be- 
came a  realization,  even  though,  at  the  begin- 
ninj;.  that  route  was  restricted  to  interna- 
tional press  dispatches.  The  possibilities  al- 
most certain  then  to  develop  have  since  de- 
veloped beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  people  and  those  of 
other  vitally  interested  nations.  The  res- 
cuing uf  over  1200  passengers  and  the  whole 
crew  of  the  Reptiblic  in  January-  last  ex- 
hibited in  a  most  dramatic  way  one  of  the 
uses  to  humanity,  outside  of  commerce,  of 
perfect  and  even  imperfect  wireless  work. 

The  problem  of  overcoming  prmospheric 
disturbances,  like  that  of  securing  absolute 
secrecy'  for  messages,  has  been  solved.  As 
one  restdt  of  the  solvition  of  the  former  of 
these  t%vo  problems  the  new  wireless  ap- 
paratus in  course  of  construction  at  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  will,  in  due  course,  be  enabled  10 
keep  in  touch,  in  any  kind  of  weather,  with  a 
chain  of  six  stations,  working  over  distances 
of  from  500  to  lioo  miles,  throughout  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Mr.  Millward,  in  his  article,  gives  a  con- 
cise and  interesting  review  of  recent  wireless 
developments  in  several  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can republics,  as  summarized  below: 

The  Argentine  Government  has  established  a 
number  of  wireless  !it;ili>>ns  along  the  coast. 
which  have  been  nper-ited  with  fl.itlerinR  suc- 
cess. The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  taken  un- 
der consider.ition  the  equipment  of  sevi-rat  iirgh- 
powcr  wirclc63  telegraph  stations.  Brazil  has 
taken  more  than  an  active  interest  in  wireless. 


.Stations  have  been  established  by  both  the  gol 
emnient  and  private  companies.  The  Braiilii 
Government  has  undertaken  the  gigantic  task 
connecting  the  Amazon  territory,  telcsi'aphicallrj 
with  the  si^uthern  districts;  but.  owing  to 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed 
slow  progress  is  being  made,  and  wireless  tck 
raphy  has  been  suggested  as  the  only  sy^l* 
adapted  to  the  situation,  and  one  which  caulj 
!«  rapidly  installed  at  reasonable  expense. 
length  of  tliii  tine,  a>  coiitcniplatcd.  will 
about  r»o  miles.  The  Chilean  CJovemment  Ii, 
erected  stations  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fcrrundt 
over  400  miles  from  the  coast,  and  Vatparai^ 
which  have  been  most  sati.sfactorily  opcratt 
A  station  Is  also  to  be  equipped  with  high-powi 
,-ippar.itus  in  the  Strait  of  Nl-iRellan.  pruhably 
I'unta  Arenas.  In  Colombia  a  station  at  Saul 
Marta  h.is  been  opened  and  a  hiKh -power  cqwii 
mcnt  installed,  and  In  connection  with -a  cot 
tract  made  in  lonCi  for  the  management  and  ope 
ation  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  Repubt 
it  was  provided  for  a  theoretical  and  praciic: 
school  of  instruction  in  wireless  tcIcRraphy  H 
be  csiablished  at  Bogota.  The  Government  ol 
Costa  Kica  has  established  a  station  at  B<ica  At 
Colorado,  wliich  is  now  open  for  botJi  govern 
mcnt  and  public  business. 

In  Culta  many  wireless  stations  have  been  cor; 
pleted,  inspected  by  the  chief  HiKn.tI  officer,  Armj 
of  Cuban  Pacification,  and  accepted  by  the  Ce 
b.in    Government.      The    United    Stales,    C^'^tS 
Rica.  Nicaragua,  and  Panama  have  all  grant-ii 
llie  necessar)'  licenses  for  the  complete  In'lalli' 
lion  of  stations.     The  Dominican  Kepnblic  wi  ' 
have  two  stations  for  the  purpose  of  conduce^ 
government  h-jsincss  and  intercommtmication 
twecn  ports.     Guayaquil  and   Isla  dc    Puna  ar< 
two  projected  stations  for  Ecuador,  and  will  b 
equipped  wllh   high-power  apparatus.     A   ex- 
tract was  approved,  under  dare  of  December 
KjoS.  authorizing  the  estahlt>h;i)ent  of  a  wirelei] 
telegraph  station  in  the   immediate    vicinity  of 
ihc  city  of  Tegucigalpa  and  variou=.  sub>iaHoni 
along  the  coast  of  llonduras.     Probably  in  n»( 
other  country  has  the  wireless  been  more  s.ili*- 
factorily  operated  than  in  Mexico.     Stations  are! 
now  in  opcr,iiion  at  many  points. 

The  United  Stales  Government  has  installettj 
a  station  with  a  range  of  over  500  miles  at  Swiaj 
Island.  otT  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.     .At  Colon,  ( 
Canal  Zone,  Panama,  the  United  States  Govern-j 
ment  has  a  high-p'.iwer  equipment  in  operation. 
The  Peruvian  (iovernment  h.is  several  stations  1 
all  open   for  government  and  pubhe   business-] 
An  appropriation  of  $35,000  has  been  made  forj 
Ihc  establishment  of  extended  wireless  conriee-* 
tions  through  the  Montafla  or  forest  re^on  on' 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the   .Andes.     In    liniguar' 
stations  al  ^iontevidco  and  Punta  del  Este  h.ivv- 
been  opened   for  the  public   service.     A  high- 
power  equipment  i^  installed  at  Montevideo  and 
httcd  for  communication  with  any  ship  or  sta- 
tion on  land  without  regard  to  the  system.     Ati 
Willemstad.  isLind  of  Curacao,  the  Xetherland«i 
Government   has  established  a  wirelcsi  station  < 
with  a  range  of  .100  miles  for  finveniment  and 
mihlic  business.     This  station  will  aho  he  uvedj 
for  inlerconmiunicatioti  with  projecieil  stationsJ 
in  Venezuela.     The  United  States  Na\T  \\\s  in 
operation  two  stations  in  Piirl.)  Rico,  San  Juanj 
and  Culcbra.  for  government  and  public  btiii-J 
ness. 
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ARCHBISHOP   IRELAND,— A   PILLAR   OF    THE   CATHOLIC 
CHL'RCH    IN    AMERICA. 


XTEARLY  seventy  years  ago  iMacaulay 
^^  wrote,  in  reviewing  a  history  ni  the 
Popes: 

Tho  Catholic  Church  is  siill  sending  furlh  (o 
the  farilicit  ends  nf  the  worM  niissimiaries  as 
zealous  as  lliose  who  landed  in  Kt-nl  wjlh 
Augustine.  .  .  .  The  nuinlier  of  her  children 
is  greater  Than  in  any  former  age.  Her  acquisi- 
tions in  the  N'cw  World  iiave  more  than  coiii- 
pensaicd  for  wiiat  she  has  lo^l  in  ihe  Old.  Mer 
spiritual  ascend.iuo'  extends  over  the  vast  coiin- 
lrie«  which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Cape  Horn,  countries  which  a  century 
hence  may  not  improbably  conl:iin  a  puiiiiljilrun 
as  large  as  that  which  udw  inhaliits  luiri*|)c. 

Were  the  distinguished  essayist  still  in  the 
land  of  the  h'vinp.  the  status  of  Ri>nian  Ca- 
tholicism in  the  Unitetl  States  would  lumi>h 
him  with  additional  grounds  for  prognosticat- 
ing a  brilliant  future  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  hv  reason  of  tlic 
number  of  those  who  profess  the  faith  of  that 
Church,  America  should  be  rcckuncd  a  Cath- 
olic land.  Tiiis  view  is  expressed  by  Mr. 
John  Foster  Carr  in  the  May  Outhiok: 

Ttiday  we  sec  a  yreal  church  in  our  midst. — 
tlie  greatest  of  all  our  churches  fur  the  >ub- 
staiicc  of  power  already  wan.  .  .  .  Consider 
the  advance  in  Protestani  America  of  this  Cath- 
olic faith  :  Within  a  ceninry  twenty-five  thousand 
have  become  some  twelve,  perhaps  even  fifteen.  , 

millions.  .  .  .  Thcconinig  Census  may  well  ;ire  rising  cathedrals,  churches,  schools, 
show  the  numher  of  its  nwinbers  nearly  emjal  uaries,  monaslerio.  convt-ms.  and  hospiS., 
to  tho«  of  all  our  other  religious  biMiies  laKcn  larpelj-  endowed  by  the  pennies  of  the  poor.  T"^ 
together.  Certainly  it  needs  hui  a  slight  nai-  .Ainerican  bustneas  air  pervades  cuminuiiity  a 
urat  growth,  a  little  further  recruiting  fruni  new  clerii.-al  life,  and  the  administrative  machine 
emigrants,  and  hy  the  cntirlesy  riglns  of  a  ma-  of  the  church  \^  limited  to  strict  nvccssitt 
iority  of  the  adherents  of  all  religions,  the  There  arc  no  idle  canons  or  priests,  and  cv 
United  Stales  may  be  called  a  Catholic  ciiunir>*.    ihc  vicar-general   of  a  province  usually   has 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  undeniably  Arch-    !►•"'''■''. 
bishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  in  large       Of  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Pa 
part  the  creator  of  the  Catholic  Church  in    who  has  been   so   instrumental   in   bringi 
America.     Time  was  when  this  church  was    about  such  successfid   conditions,   Mr.  C; 
French;    then    it    becatnc    "  ovcrwlidmingly    k'vcs  some  inrercsring  biographical  data. 
Iiish,  with  an  active  and  important  German 
minority";    then    change    followed    change, 
"  until  iheiie  days  of  huge  Catholic  congresses 
and  public  honors,  when  all  at  once  we  have 
realized    this   strong   presence   of   an    estab- 
lished  American   Catholic  Church."     This 
church    has    certain    distinguishing    features 
that  ha\'e  astonished  visiting  Catholics  from 


FATHER 


.lOHN   tRELAND,   AT  THE  PEalOU 
ClVn.   WAR. 


Born  among  the  green  hills  of  Kilkenny, 
native  Ireland  gave  him  a  warm  and  gcncr 
heart,  a  plowing  spirit,  and  impetuous  will  for 
fray.    His  father,  a  carpenter,  was  a  gatmt,  fi 
man,    alert    in    mind,    di^mineering.    rigorot 
honest;    his   mother    silent,    hard-wnrkinj,   ; 
vent  in  religion.     The   family  drifted  into 
mid-century  stream  of  Irish  migration,  and 
early  Iwyhond  gave  memories  ct  Boston ;  of 
,         -   .    .  ,       altar-hoy's  awed  and  careful  service  in  Rurii 

Europe.    The  most  striking  of  these,  s.iys  the    ion.  Vt. :  of  a  long,  halting  journey  to  Chic: 
Outlook  writer,  is  work, —  andsome  nionths'  schooling  there  at  St  Ma,, 

prospering,  vigorous  work  on  so  great  a  con- 
structive scale  that  no  such  labors  have  been  sei 
since  the  great  ages  of  the  friars.     In  Europe  »      i--      n 

the  days  of  building  are  past.    Here,  everywhere.        At  bt.  Paul  the  young  Ireland  again  bj 


m^ 


ana  some  monitis   scnouimg  there  at  it  Rla, 
of  the  Lake:  then  of  the  slow  jolting  by  prajj^ 
?..n    J'chooner  lo  Galena,  and  the  voyage  up  the  Ml 
^L^    sissippi  by  the  famous  Nominee  to  St.  Paul, 


ynung  Tttnma&  O'Corman, — now  thr  RUhop  of 
Sioux  FaIU.— to  como  into  the  church.  Ht 
disked  if  lbr>'  wi<.!icrJ  (u  l>cc»,inic  [ifi^sts,  and  wboi 
Ihcy  told  him  "  Vcs."  "  llicn  kncd  down,"  uid 
"tc;  "I  am  going  \o  consecralc  a  seminary  to 
the  Lonl."  In  charge  of  ihc  guariHan,  Father 
Ravoijx.  tlicy  were  soon  on  ibeir  way  to  be  ediK 
calrtl  in  France. 

Father  Irrlanil, — he  had  been  ordained 
soon  after  the  beginning  tii  the  Civil  War. — 
saw  service  as  diaplain  ot  the  Fifth  Min- 
nesota. Strict  in  the  duties  of  mass  and  of 
conftssiunjil  before  batt}e,  he  was  "  far  more 
than  a  priest  even  in  those  days." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


Almost  abandoning  the  officers,  with  boisterous 
good  humor  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  men; 
he  helped  in  their  camp  work, — forage  and  fires, 
— he  wrote  their  letters.  Squatting  huddled  on 
the  ground  with  them,  gnawing  half-roasted  ears 
of  corn,  he  joked  in  their  patois  with  the  hun- 
dred French-Canadians  and  half-breeds  of  the 
regiment.      .  Volleying    laughter   in    the 

fever  tents  told  when  he  visited  the  sick.  He 
turned  the  hot  march  through  stifling  dust  into 
a  joyous  Canterbury  pilgrimage. 

His  personal  bravery  was  conspicuous. 

At  the  pressing  moment  of  luka  he  gave  yeo- 
man's help  in  rushing  ammunition  to  the  front. 
And  when  the  assault  wavered  at  Corinth,  and 
a  squad  took  to  their  heels,  he  dashed  after  them 
to  stop  the  rout,  and  drove  the  men  back  to  the 
fighting  line  with  the  loud-shouted  threat  that 
he  would  have  every  one  of  them  shot  for  de- 
sertion. 

Attacked  by  fever,  he  was  left  behind  for 
dead,  and  only  after  a 'slow  recovery  was  he 
able  to  return  to  St.  Paul,  where  he  took  up 
the  duties  of  the  Cathedral  pastorate.  The 
town  was  "  filled  with  relics  of  border  tur- 
bulence and  the  riot  of  drink."  The  young 
priest  started  a  temperance  society,  which, 
from  eif^hty  members  on  the  first  Sunday, 
'■'  gradually  grew  into  an  army."  He 
"  grasped  men  by  the  hand  and  by  the  col- 
lar,— literally  they  say, — and  drew  them  to 


church,  as  the  rum-sellers  drew  them  to 
bar."    The  movement  spread  until  the  lea 
of  it  became  known  as  the  "  Father  Math 
of  the  West."    He  preached  temperance 
and  down  the  country,  and  even  "  carried 
battle  back  to  Ireland  and  Great  Britain." 

His  efforts  for  the  purification  of  St.  J 
have  been  unceasing.     He  refused  to  con 
liquor-dealers;  with  "one  trusty  helper 
a  stout  blackthorn  stick  he  cleared  and  cl<;v, 
the  shameless  dance  hall  " ;  and  once,  wh^ 
prize-fight  was  impending,  he  with  a  Supi^ 
Court  judge,    roused   the  governor   of   t 
State  from  bed  and  '*  told  him  to  his  fa 
that  he  would  have  him  impeached  if  he  ; 
lowed  the  infamy." 

Archbishop  Ireland's  career  in  later  ye; 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  history 
the  country  and  needs  no  recapitulation  he 
It  is  admirably'  summed  up  by  Mr.  Carr 
the  remark  that 

from  that  September  in  '88  when  he  recej 
his  pallium.  Archbishop  Ireland  has  labored  v 
mighty  Irish  zeal,  and  in  his  chosen  way,  at 
twofold  stupendous  task  that  he  set  his  chur 
"  To  make  America  Catholic,  and  to  solve 
the  Church  Universal  the  all-absorbing  probi 
with  which  religion  is  confronted  in  the  pre' 
age." 


THE  ENGLISH   MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT   FOR   RUSSIA 


**  npHE  M.P.  for  Russia"  is  Mr.  W.T. 
Stead's  characterization  of  Madame 
Olga  Novikov,  whose  book  of  reminiscences* 
he  reviews  in  the  London  Review  of  Reviews. 
Of  this  book,  he  says,  he  is  as  much  the  au- 
thor as  the  editor.  He  explains  that  the 
book  is 

all  about  Madame  Olga  Novikov,  the  well- 
known  Russian  lady  diplomatist,  apostle,  and 
journalist,  who  holds  the  most  distinguished 
place  occupied  by  any  woman,  not  a  queen  or 
an  empress,  at  present  living  on  this  planet, 
.  .  .  My  single  aim  is  to  render  to  her  a 
tardy  meed  of  justice  in  setting  forth  the  lead- 
ing part  which  she  has  played  for  the  last  30 
years  in  bringing  about  that  fraternal  rapproche- 
ment between  Russia  and  England  which  was 
proclaimed  to  the  world  at  the  meeting  some 
months  ago  of  the  King  and  Emperor  at  Reval. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  Mr.  Stead  and 
Mme.  Novikov  "  have  worked  together  in 
loyal  comradeship  to  promote  the  great  cause 
of  Anglo-Russian  friendship  ";  he  has  drawn 
upon  his  recollections  of  those  years. 

•  Rcmlnlscetv^ps  and  Tor  res  00  ndc  nee  of  Madame 
Olga  NoTlkoT.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Stead.  2  volumea, 
60  portraits.    Andrew  Melrose. 


The  reason  for  the  heading  of  the  rei 
is  thus  stated : 

Whenever  conversation  flagged  in  a  Lo? 
drawing-room  at  the  end  of  the  seventies  tii 
was  no  more  infallible  specific  than  to  ment 
the  name  of  Madame  Olga  Novikov.  Who  \ 
she,  what  was  she  doing,  why  was  she  in  Ij 
don?  "She  is  the  M.P.  for  Russia  in  Londo 
said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  witty  Jew 
once  spoke  the  truth. 

Of  the  lady  who  forms  the  subject  of 
work  Mr.  Stead  supplies  the  following  1 
graphical  data: 

Madame  Kovikov,  born  Olga  Kirecv,  was 
only  daughter   of    a  noble   family   in   Mosc 
Her  mother  was  a  beauty  who  inspired  the  u 
of  Pushkin  and  the  admiration  of  many  otb 
Her  father  was  a  man  devoted  both  to  the 
thodox  Church  and  to  the  Slavonic  cause. 
E.  Baxter,  of  Dundee,  afterward  a  membe 
the  Gladstone  administration,  was  her  fatl 
tutor,   and   both   father   and    mother   wert 
familiar  with  English  that  they  wrote  all  I 
love    letters    in    that    language.      Before    i 
Kireev  was  in  her  teens  she  could  speak 
sian,  English,  French,  and  German.    When 
was  twenty  years  old  she  married  Colonel,  aj, 
ward  General,   Ivan  Novikov,  brother  of 
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UALiAMI^   NOVIKUV   IS   I9O7. 
(In  RtiMlAi  cogrt  dix'sft.) 

well-lcnou-n  Hugenc  Novikov,  Russian  Ambas- 
uidor  at  Vienna.  Her  only  son,  Alexander,  or 
"  Sasha."  was  born  in  1S62, 

Mnif.  Novikov  established  her  first  salon 
in  rhc  Michel  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
home  of  the  GranJ  Duchess  Helena,  where 
she  gathered  'round  her  distinguished  per- 
sonages like  Count  Kcyserling.  of  Dorpat 
University' :  Khalil  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador; Rubinstein,  and  Lord  Napier,  and 
£ttrick,  the  British  Ambassador  to  Russia. 
Later,  at  Vienna,  where  her  brothcr-in-Iaw 
was  Ambassador,  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Count  Bcust, — and  the  two  became  life- 
long friends.  But  it  was  in  London  that  she 
found  "  the  true  field  for  her  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity." her  first  visit  to  England  being  made 
in  1868.  In  1874,  at  a  party  given  at  the 
Russian  Embassy  to  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  ICing  Edward  VII.,  she  first 
met  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  whom,  says  Mr. 


Stead,  "  she  began  an  acquaintance  whid 
ripened  into  a  firm  fighting  alli.incr,  the  lib 
ot  which,  both  for  the  courage  and  tenacity 
of  the  allies  and  the  brilliatit  succt^ss  uhidi 
crowned  their  endeavors,  is  without  a  paral- 
lel or  a  precedent  in  Knglish  histoo"*"  Thf 
alliance  was  made  in  the  c.iuse  of  Anglo- 
Russinn  friendship  and  co-operation  in  \W 
liberation  of  the  East,  Eastern  Europe  wiis 
in  a  ferment  Insurrection  had  broken  out 
in  Herzegovina  in  187s ;  in  the  folloning 
year  it  had  spread  to  Bosnia ;  and  a  litde 
later  Bulgaria  attempted  to  throw  ofl  the 
Turkish  yoke. 

The  Turks,  impotent  (o  crush  the  rising  in 
the  Bosnian  uplands,  made  short  and  icrribfc 
work  of  On-  unfivtwnalf.  BulRarians.  The  llinr- 
oughness  of  their  vengeance  proved  their  own 
utiJoing.  and  it  was  the  Turkish  atrocities  thai 
freed  UulRaria.  Servia  and  MonteneRro,  nia<I- 
dcngtl  by  tlic  spectacle  of  horror,  declared  war. 

Mme.    Novikov's   younger    and    favorite 

brother  had  trained  and  led  into  battle  a 
brigade  of  Servian  pcasanLs;  but  he  had  d»- 
guised  his  identir>'  and,  sinking  his  own 
name.  Nicholas  Kirecv,  had  assumed  chat  of 
Hadji  Ghiray, 

Madame  Xovikov.  who  was  then  at  Maricnbad, 
was  quite  fascinated  hy  the  reports  of  the  do- 
ings of  this  romantic  and  mystcrioas  stranger, 
always  the  firs!  in  the  from,  and,  like  Skobclcv. 
dad  in  white.  Her  first  care  in  the  mornings 
was  to  pvruse  the  tidings  from  the  Balkans. 
One  day  in  July  she  was  thunderstruck  by  read- 
ing in  all  the  papers  the  »ame  laconic  but  ter- 
rible lelrgrnm:  ''Madji  Ghiray  is  killed.  It  is 
Nicholas  Kirecv." 

When  Mme.  Novikov  had  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  blow  slie  wrote  to  all  her 
friends:  "This  is  all  England's  doing.  If 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  broken  up  the  Euro- 
pean concert  and  backed  up  the  Turks,  there 
had  been  no  war  and  my  brother  had  not 
died."  Mr.  Gladstone  at  this  time  was 
writing  his  pamphlet  on  the  Bulgarian  atro- 
cities; and  Mr.  Stead  thinks  tlicrr  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  Mme.  Novikov's  letter 
"  contributed  much  to  the  intense  fer\-or  and 
passion  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  arraigned 
the  Turkish  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield." 
More  than  too  letters  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
are  given  in  the  work  which  Mr.  Stead  re- 
views. The  following  glowing  tribute  a 
paid  to  the  patriotism  of  the  English  states- 
man: 

We  see  Mr.  Gladstone  month  after  month  in 
constant  cnrresTx'idence  and  conridenttal  council 
with  MatUmr  \ovikov  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  cnunler-wtirkinu  what  he  believed  to  be  Ibc 


policy  of  Lortl  BeacntisfioUl-     lie  is  time  and    foUouini;  estimate  of  Mme.  Novlkov' 

aK.iin  pfllling  himsdf  in  tlic  place  of  the  Rui-    (j^^^  j^^  historv ' 

gian  Ambassadur  and  lamcming  the  indifference  ■'  ' 

of  the  real  AmMssador  to  the  chances  of  scar- 
ing a  point  against  the  enemy.      While    really, 

allhouah  not  nominally,  leading  the  Opposition. 

he   was   in    direct  and    indirect   comnuinication 

with  Madame   N'oviknv.  .iiid  ihrtmgh  her  with       ,,.,_.  .     ,    .       . 

ihc    Russian    Government,    for    the   purpose  of     »»  *"«  Anglo- Russian  t-ntenU:    And  that  b 

securing  the  defeat  of  the  machinations  of  the    ''le  case.  I  am  justified  in  claiming  her  rig} 

be  recognized  an  the  real  heroine  of  a  ( 
intcrnation.ll  rapprochi'mt-nt,  the  most  out; 


It  is  Madame  Novikov's  peculiar  and  un 
claim  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  two  nat 
that  more  consistently,  more   persistently, 
more  conspicuously  th.in  any  other  human 
ing  she  maintained  in  both  countriea  the  c 


ing  figure  of  influence  among  all  iho^e  wli^ 
triiinied  lo  replace  enmity  by  co-opera  lie 
convert  foes  into  friends.  1*he  current  of, 
lar  passion  in    England,  as  interpreted 


British  Cioverimient,  which,  having  backed  the 
■wrong  horse,  had  to  be  rescued  despite  itself 
frnm  plunging  the  nation  into  war.     .     .     . 

The  chief  interest  to  the  statesman  and  the 
historian  of  this  bi"Hik  lii-s  in  the  revelation 
which  it  affords  of  the  undincliing  courage  and  .     -        , 

marvelous  inlrepiditv  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  niajonty  of  its  newspapers  and  expressed 
who  before  he  died'had  been  four  times  Prime  government,  was  repeatedly  opposed  by  M4 
Mini.ster  of  the  Queen,  made  alliance  with  Novikov;  and  m  every  case  the  verdict  of 
Madame  Novikov.  who  was  everywhere  decried  t"ry  has  been  given  m  favor  of  the  cause 
as  a  Rii.ssian  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  hafHing. 
defeating,  and  overthrowing  the  policy  of  llic 
Prime  Ministrr  of  the  day.  It  is  a  monimicnt 
more  lasting  than  brass  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
incmor>'.  a  never- failing  inspiration  to  those  who 
conic  after  him  lo  offer  an  uncompromising  op- 
position lo  the  policy  of  any  and  every  govern- 
ment which  Ihrealens  to  involve  Uritain  in  war 
in  an  imholy  cause. 


.MADAME   NOVIKOV    IN*   HISTORV. 


she  defended.     If   iii  the  first  great   crisiia. 
le.iding  part  in  llie  campaign  of  good- will  \ 
taken  bv  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  half  the  nation 
his  bacK.  she  was  even  then  his  most  cITecl 
ally.     But  in  the  second  crisis,  which  arose  o 
the  fight  at  Pcnjdcli  on  the  .Afghan  frontier, 
Kovikov  contingent    fought  almost  alone. 
Gladstone    himself    was    then   threatening  v 
Madame  Novikov  fought  for  peace  against 
Gladstone  in  18S5,  as  nine  vt-ars  before  with 
.lid  shf  h.Td   fought  against  Lord  Bcaconsfi 
In  the  third  crisis,  the  storm  that  suddenly  h 

Mr.  Stead  refer?  to  the  pemianence  of  the  "P  ""V"^  '^'i*-'  n^'P'*"  t'^f''^,'"*^"^"*-  t^^n 

,  .      ,  ,  .      c  1  L     *  f         XT      -1  L-  1.  ricnry  Campbell-Uanncrman  lost  his  head  fi 

friendships  formed  by  Mme.  Novikov.  which  nionirnt.  but  Madame  Xovikov  stood  firm. 

"  neither  time,  differences  of  opinion,  altera-  is   a   great   record,     r.ven   from   the   Knij 

tions  of  circumstance  in  tiie  least  affected."  l\'»'"-?tic  point  of  view  Madame  Xovikov's 

,,„  ...  1  1         •     •  """  '"  •■'"  ^nc^e  three  crises  was  most  usi 

Ihts  IS  the  more  noteworthy,  when  it  is  re-  Better  thaii  any  of  the  passionate  rxpfment 

meinbered  that  they  included  such  oppositcs    national  pride  and  national  interests,  she  div 

as    Freeman    and    Froude.    Kinglake    and  f/IiM- "^'^f  "'T' i "'"'' ■S''  ','""'^^P^''':>-   f' 

„.,  ^     ,   ,        -T'L     L      r    -     -11  J  1-  l"itish  tmpirc  lay  with  a  hearty  i.-»ift'iif„ 

1  homa*;  Carlylc.      The  book  is  illustrarcd  by  Russia,  a  policy  which   now.   with  unaiu,. 

about  si.>;ty  portraits  of  the  leading  men  and  voice,  has  been  enthusiastically  approved  b> 

women    |o   whom    reference    is   made    in    it.    ^^''"''^  "."/L"",'  i:!.'''','!  ''»\;'»^"*--^  %  *=>:"  * 
, ,      .,       ,  ,  .      ,- .  .     1  ,       to  sec  the  tnith   that    Madame   Novutov. 

Mr.  bread  quotes  from  the  filial  chapter  the    claimed  thirty  years  ago. 


SERVIA'S  ECONOMIC    DEVELOPNJENT. 


'TPHE  war  clouds  which  for  a  time  hung 

over  the  inland  kingdom  of  Servia  hav- 
ine  at  last  disappeared,  she  will  now  be  en- 
abled to  apply  lierself  atresh  to  tlie  develop- 
ment of  her  economic  resources,  attention  to 
which  was  necessarily  interrupted  by  the  all- 
absorbing  claims  of  the  political  situation.  It 
is  less  than  a  centtirj'  since  Turkey  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  autonomy  to  Servia,  and 
barely  thtrty-one  years  since,  by  Article  ^4 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Servian  independence 
of  the  Govenunent  of  the  Porte  was  defi- 
nitely established.  Servia  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  progress  she  has  made.  Of 
what  other  European  country  can  it  be  said, 
as  is  said  of  Servia  in  the  "  Statesman's  Year- 


Book  " :  "  There  is  no  pauperism  in  the  set^ 
in  which  it  is  understood  in  the  West;  1 
poorest  has  some  son  of  freehold  proper 
There  arc  a  few  poor  people  in  Bel^rat 
but  neither  their  property  nor  their  num) 
has  necessitated  an  institution  like  a  wi 
(poor)  house."  Servia  began  the  erect 
of  her  economic  cdilice  wisely  by  tavint 
solid  foundation. — the  possession  of  the  : 
by  the  people.  Prof.  Militch  Radov.inovii 
of  the  University  of  Belgrade,  writing  of 
Servian  struggle  for  economic  liberty,  saac 
the  World's  H'ork  (London)  :  i 

Evei^  individual,  however  insignificant.  1 
sesses  a  piece  of  ground,  however  small  it 
be,  which  he  cultivates  himself.    Every  oid 
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the  materiiU  existence  ntore  or  leas  assured. 
.  .  .  Each  proprietor  lives  on  his  piece  of 
ground  an<l  cultivates  i(.  aided  by  the  members 
of  his  family.  It  is  very  exceptional  to  find 
cases  in  which  it  is  cultivated  by  any  third  per- 
aon.  .  .  .  Such  an  arrangcnicni  of  the  landed 
property  is  the  foundation  uf  the  well-being  of 
the  mass  of  our  people  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  hcaUhy  economic  relations  in  our  society. 

The  state  was  not  satisfied  to  stop  here:  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Homestead  law  ot  1873 
it  insured  that  tlic  individuals  kept  their 
lands  and  assured  to  tlicm  complete  economic 
independence.    By  this  law 

i(  was  laid  down  that  a  minimum  of  3.41  hec- 
tares 1 1  hectare  =  2471  acres  I  of  land,  with  the 
house,  tools,  and  ntcnsils,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sar>'  cattle  for  the  working  of  the  farm,  could 
not  be  sold  for  private  debt.  It  is  also  forbid- 
den to  the  fanner  to  run  into  debt  by  promis- 
sory notes. 

The  census  of  1897  sJiuwcd  that  there  were 

in   Scrvia  293,924  country  proprietors,  and 

these  were  classified  as  follows : 

Pro- 

prlPtor«.  Per  et. 

PowtrMint;  Ims  ttuin  .1  hr-ctar^B 118,2^3  .'[3.4W) 

PoUMHloK  fruin  X  to  &  In-riiircH iy2,<i'22  I'l.lflO 

PvwewInK  trotn  a  to  lU  hPL-tBrrn.  .  .  .80.»12'.!  XTJVno 

Poucuhic  from  10  to  20  lii-etHreH. .  .40,782  IS.Wiu 

PoMCUlng  Irom  2u  to  fll)  bi!«tnrps.  .  .lO.tKU!  3.S00 

PoMfBHlnc  tmta  00  t«  l»(l  hn'IKrcK..       S&l  O.I»ll 

PopWMtOK  from  100  to  Mm  h<-<-ti«rT^.         fUt  U.t)14 

PasHutDg  more  ttUQ  ;tOO  bectnrpa.  . .          3  0.001 

TTk  chief  occupation  of  the  Servians  is 
agriculture,  and  this  h  to-day  "  practically 
the  only  source  of  the  national  wealth."  To 
quote  Professor  Radovanovitclt  further: 

•Agriculture  enjoys  in  Servia  conditions  which 
are  very  favorable  lo  its  de\'clopnieiit.  The 
Servians  are  active  and  hard-working;  the  soil 
is  suitable  to  the  growing  of  cereals  and  various 
agricultural  pUnis;  it  is  intersected  by  rivers 
and  streams,  which  form  a  fairly  well -developed 
system,  and  which  fertilize  the  &oi!  in  watering 
it.  A  considerable  number  of  these  rivers 
.  .  .  have  high  waterfalls,  and  the  force  of 
Iheir  current  could  be  profitably  used  in  indus- 
tries. .  .  .  The  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant. 
The  country  produces  successfully  all  kinds  of 
prain,  different  commercial  plants  cattle,  etc. 

There  i<.  an  abundance  of  mineral  wxalth 
fllso ;  but  it  is  altoj^ether  insviflicienily  worked. 
In  Professor  Radovanov itch's  opinion  "  there 
is  scarcely  another  country  of  so  small  an 
area  (18,630  square  miles)  which  possesses 
such  a  great  variety  of  natural  sources  of 
wealth,"  TTie  chief  hindrance  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  new  large  industries  in  Ser- 
via is  the  lack  of  labor,  especially  of  work- 
men possessing  technical  knowledge.  On  this 
point  the  Professor  observes: 

The  Servian  people  prefer  agriculture.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  work  in  the  open  air 
decide   only   with   difficulty   to   work   in  those 


places  which  are  generally  unhealthy. 
We  are  glad  to  introduce  workmen  frnift  abna-! 
for  the  few  large  enterprises  existing  rn  tU 
country,  and  litis  not  only  for  the  w«'»rk  nttJ- 
ing  technical  education,  but  also  for  simple  uA 
unskilled  work. 

Probably  the  greatest  need  of  the  countn 
at  the  present  time  is  "  an  adequate  systcni  ot 
railways,  to  bring  a!!  the  producing  dtstricB 
in  direct  communication  with  the  tnain  liw 
ninning  through  Servia  from  north  to  south. 
This  would  enable  the  country  to  more  than 
double  her  exports  in  a  very  short  time." 

All  of  Servia's  exports  are  made  to  ot 
through  Austria-Hungary.  In  1907,  accord- 
ing to  the  Customs  statistics,  the  value  of  raw 
materials  exported  was  71,996,274  francs,  ol 
which  90  per  cent.  wTnt  to  the  IJual  Mon- 
archy. Of  Servian  imports,  amounting  to 
55,600,604.  francs  in  ii>07,  60  per  cent,  came 
from  Austria-Hungar5'.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  how  easy  it  would  be  for  Servia's  power- 
ful neighbor,  by  closing  her  frontier  under 
any  pretext,  to  bring  about  the  "  economic 
suffocation  "  of  the  little  kingdom.  In  or- 
der to  emancipate  herself  as  far  a.s  possible 
irom  dependence  upon  Austro-Hungarian 
markets,  Ser\ia  mtist  (ind  new  debouches  for 
her  export  trade. 

The  Austrian  Viewpoint. 

The  first  stage  of  .the  Balkan  crisis  wai 
ended  when  the  Kuropean  powers  agreed  to 
rec»gnizc  Bulgarian  independence  and  Aus- 
tria's de  facta  annexation  of  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Hery-cgovina.  The  second  stage 
came  to  an  end  in  March  when,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  rest  of  Hurope,  the  Servian 
Government  surrendet^d  to  the  demands  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  agreed  to  make  no 
claims  for  territorial  compensation  arising 
<mt  of  the  annexation  of  the  two  provinces. 
A  highly  imjwrtant  question  now  presents 
itself:  \Vliat  arc  the  intcntion-S  of  Austria- 
Hungary  toward  her  "  defeated  "  neighbor, 
and  what  arc  to  be  the  future  reJatirms  of 
the  t^vu  countries?  From  a  scries  of  "  lead- 
ers "  in  the  semi-officially  inspired  journal, 
the  iVVtfr  Freie  Prttse.  of  Vienna,  and  a  cate* 
ful  analysis  of  the  situation  running  through 
several  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris  (the 
latter  series  probably  also  inspired  irom 
\''ienna)  we  gather  the  following  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Austrian  official  view: 

In  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Ata- 
tria-Huiigary  did  not  endanf^er  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  polilicil  or  territorial  intc^iy  of 
Servia.  Baron  von  Arhrenthal  some  tim*:  agt? 
officially  notified  all  the  European  chancelleries, 
including  that  at  P'lffrade,  that  the  anncxatfoa 
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of  the  two  provinces  is  meant  simply  as  a  vin- 
dication of  her  claims  and  rights  therein.  To 
the  Servian  Minister  he  declared  courteously  but 
firmly  that  the  intentions  of  his  country  were 
to  continue  the  good  relations  with  Servia  with- 
out change.  The  Austrian  Foreign  Minister, 
moreover,  declares  himself  ready  to  grant  to 
Servia  the  larf^est  and  fullest  concessions  and 
privileges  possible  in  the  new  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  countries.  He  disclaimed  ut- 
terly and  firmly  any  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Aiistro-Hungarian  Government,  or  of  any  repre- 
sentative Austro-Hungarian  opinion,  to  absorb 
any  part  of  Servian  territory.  It  never  has 
been,  declared  Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  not  now  be,  to  Austria's  interest 
to  increase  her  territory  by  any  doubtful  acquisi- 
tions. As  an  independent  kingdom  Servia  is 
much  more  pleasant  and  useful  a  neighbor  than 
she  would  be  as  a  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
realm.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister  has  laid  it  down,  a  strong 
political  influence  in  the  Servian  capital  has  been 
satisfactory  to  the  Viennese  Government,  en- 
abling the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Office  to 
carry  out  its  own  Balkan  policy  based  on  the 
principle  of  free  competition.  Servia.  far  from 
being  Austria-Hungary's  humble  servant  in  poli- 
tics, owes  to  her  great  neighbor  support  and 
assistance  during  several  periods  of  storm  and 
stress.  The  existing  commercial  treaty,  which 
will  be  modified  in  Servian  interests,  has  opened 
to  the  Servian  people  all  Austria-Hungary  as 
their  market.  One-third  of  all  the  imports  of 
Servia  comes  from  Austria-Hungary.  Both 
countries  have  many  common  historical  and 
racial  traditions   and   more    than    one    common 


political    interest    in    the  present    and   the 
future.    They  cannot  afford  to  fight. 

Immediately  after  the  agreement  bet 
the  two  nations  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  op 
negotiations  with  Servia  for  a  new  com 
cial  treaty,  and  the  completion  of  thesi 
gotiations  is  announced  as  we  go  to  pre 

As  to  the  plight  of  Servia  the  writf 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse  says; 

Servia  has  undoubtedly  suffered  a  great 
politically.  She  has  lost  most  of  her  pn 
among  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans.  She  has 
fered  economically  by  having  her  frontier  c 
to  the  markets  of  Austria-Hungary.  Her  e 
to  open  a  passageway  for  lier  commerc 
Salonika  have  failed  because  of  the  hosti 
titude  of  the  Turks.  Her  entire  canipaig 
been  a  failure  largely  because  of  the  hot-he 
ness  of  her  rulers  and  political  leaders  and 
ly  through  the  desertion  of  her  "  best  and 
reliable  friend  on  the  Neva," 

The  most  significant  provisions  of  th^ 
commercial  treaty  just  concluded  betweei 
two  countries,  as  they  interest  the  rest  o 
world,  include:  the  concession  of  the  [ 
lege  to  Servia  to  build  with  Italian 
French  money  the  Danube- Adriatic  Rail 
by  which  the  Servians  get  an  access  to  th 
and  at  least  partial  commercial  independi 
and  a  revision  and  reform  of  sanitary  rei 
tions  for  the  cattle  trade  across  the  Dar 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN    CHINA. 


npHE  month  of  November,  1908,  was  an 
eventful  and  anxious  one  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  On  the 
thirteenth  the  foreign  diplomats  in  Peking 
received  an  imperial  edict  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

It  is  the  excellent  will  of  Tsu-hsi-kuan-yu- 
k'ang-i-chao-yu-chuang-ch'eng-shou  -  kung-ch'in- 
hsicn-cluing-hsi,  the  Great  Empress  Dowager, 
that  Tsai  Feng,  Prince  of  Chiin.  be  appointed 
Prince  Regent   (She  Chang-wang). 

On  the  fifteenth  the  baby  Emperor,  P'u  I., 
announced  his  own  succession,  in  an  edict 
which  read  in  part: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency 
that  on  the  21st  day  of  the  loth  moon  [Novem- 
ber 14,  1908]  at  the  Yuk'o  [5.17  p.m.l  the  late 
Emperor  ascended  on  the  Dragon  to  be  a  guest 
on  high.  We  have  received  the  command  of 
Tsu-hsi.  etc.,  the  Great  Empress  Dowager,  to 
enter  on  the  succession  as  Emperor.  We  la- 
mented to  heaven  and  earth.  We  stretched  out 
cur  hands,  wailing  our  insufficiency.     .     .     .      _ 

At  1.03  p.m.,  November  14  (according  to 
an  edict  of  the  following  day),  the  great  Em- 


press Dowager  herself  "  took  the  fairy 
and   ascended   to   the  far  countrj'."      P 
Chiin,  the  Regent,  was  left  in  absolute 
trol,  anj  the  citizens  of  Peking  were 
dering  what  was  to  happen  next. 

Miss  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan,  who  w 
Peking  at  this  time,  narrates  in  the 
Everybody's  her  endeavors  to  secure  son 
formation  concerning  the  men  in  whose  ! 
the  destinies  of  the  Chinese  Empire  lay. 
read; 

"Who  is  this  Prince  Chiin?"  I  inquire 
one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  Peking. 

'■  Prince  Chun,"  he  answered,  "  is  the  br. 
of  the  late  Emperor  Kuang  Hsii.  and  nephe 
the  Great  Dowager,  whom  she  has  been  ed 
ing  during  the  past  six  years  or  more  fo 
position  he  now  occupies." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  educating  him 
asked. 

"  For  one  thing,"  he  replied.  "  whenevt 
opportunity  offered  to  have  him  come  in  1 
with  foreigners,  she  appointed  him  as  her 
representative  or  the  representative  of  the 
ernment," 

"  Do  you  regard  him  as  a  strong  man  ?  " 

"  Among   the  younger  generation   of  pr 
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there  is  notic  stronger,  none  better  prepared  to 
occupy  rhc  pn.siiion. 

"  III  what  way?  " 

"  In  character,  in  mental  alilily,  in  his  cxiitri- 
encc  with  the  diplomatic  body,  in  his  coiiuci 
with  his  own  governniental  educational  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  the  missionaries  which 
he  has  visited;  in  his  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  railroads  and  mines  which  the  Chinese  have 
built  and  opened;  and,  finally,  through  his  trip 
to  frtrmany  to  apoloRize  for  the  murder  of  the 
German  Minister,  Baron  von  Kelicler.  He  is 
the  Hrsi  man  China  has  ever  had  upon  the 
throne  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  out:iide 
world." 

Under  a  set  of  laws  issued  by  the  Grand 
Sccirrarlat  on  D(?ccmbfr  13,  1908,  "  the  gov- 
emmcnt  of  the  nation,  militaT>'  and  civil,  the 
dismissal  and  appointment  of  officials  and 
their  promotion  and  dceradarion  arc  all  left 
to  rhe  determination  and  decision  of  the 
Prince  Rcf;cnt."  The  new  Emprcw  Dow- 
ager, not  bcine  an  Empress  Mother,  will 
wield  no  power,  and  "  will  live  out  her  use- 
less life  in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  palace, 
awaiting  her  ttim  to  take  '  the  fairy  n'dr 
and  ascend  to  the  far  countr\'.'  " 

Besides  selecting  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
the  late  Empress  Dowager  chow  the  men  to 
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control   the  various    goi-emmenta! 
boards.    As  the  active  head  of 
Wai  Wu  Pu,  or  Board  of  Foieig 
Affairs,    she    had     sriected    Yi 
Shih-kai,  "  a  man  who  had  prov 
himself  to  be  a  statmch   friend 
retorm,  and  one  upon  whom  Chit 
and  the  world  could   rely  for  sai 
and   enlightened   jvidgment  in 
governmental  affairs."     Miss  Ef 
asked  one  of  the  diplomats  in 
king  for  his  opinion   of  the 
viceroy.      He  answered   her   ind?-" 
recti  y : 

"  Governor  Yiian  was  of  htnnl 
origiii.  ...  As  a  b<\v  he  ;t«di( 
The  Chinese  classics  and  such  forc;^ 
books  as  had  l>«-en  translated  in^ 
the  Chinese  language,  but  he  ha 
never  studied  a  foreign  tongue 
visited  a  foreign  country.  And  tJ 
I  think,  is  the  first  clement  of  hi 
Rrt-atncss, — limr  without  any  kno; 
edee  of  foreign  language,  law,  litrr 
ture.  sdcnce  of  government,  or  tl 
history  and  progress  of  civili/aii< 
he  has  occupied  the  highest  and  rar 
rtfponsible  positions  in  the  gift  of  il 
empire,  has  steered  the  ship  of  siai 
on  a'siraight  course  between 
shoals  of  conservatism  nn  liir  or. 
hand  and  radical  reform  on  the  oitiei. 
until  he  has  brought  ht-r  nt-ar  tn  tfi( 
harbor  of  a  safe  and  progreasii 
policy," 

On  two  occasions  Yiian  Shih-fcaJ  placed  W 
own  lite  in  jeopardy  by  rcfu^iing  to  carry-  out 
instructions  involving  murder,  which  he 
ccivcd  from  the  late  Kmpcror  and  the  lat< 
Empress  Dow:iger,  respectively.  He  was 
gardcd  as  "  the  man  of  the  hour  "  in  Chir 
'Hie  Far  Eastern  Retirw  of  December  l< 
t9oS,  said  editorially  of  him: 

His  F.xccUency  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  Chica'l 
officials    .    .    .    and  .ibove  alt  never  a  bre.itH.1 
nf  suspicion  of  his  absolute  honesty  and  trunt-j 
worthiness  has  ever  been  breathed. 

He  had  risen  to  be  President  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Grand  CounctllorJ 
and  had  received  rhe  distinction  of  the  Yel- 
low Jacket.  The  consternation  can  be  rmoe-l 
ined  when  it  was  learned  "  that  with  the 
dawn  of  the  New  Year  Yiian  had  been  re- 
moved from  office  and  was  presumably  flee- 
ing for  his  ver>-  lite." 

Miss  Egan  found  Yiian's  successor  to  be 
"  cnnscr\'ative]y  liberal."  This  gentleman, 
Liang  Tun-yen,  graduated  from  Yale  in 
iJiHi;  "hut,  with  all  his  enlightenment,  he 
is  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  moderniza- 
tion of  ancient  China." 
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He  will  not  accept  molor  cars,  aiid  hopes  that 
nohfKiy  will  try  to  introduce  street  railways  into 
Peking.  .  .  .  Nor  is  he  in  favor  of  the 
.idoption  of  constitutional  govcrnmenl,  declar- 
ing that  China  is  not  a  country  in  which  ii  will 
prove  a  practical  experiment  liecause  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  empire  and  the  dense  ignorance  of 
llie  mass  of  the  population  as  lo  government  in 
any  form. 

The  dismissal  of  Yiian  Shih-kai  forms  the 
subject  of  a  paper  bj*  Mr.  Herbert  E.  House 
in  the  huiepcndeni  of  April  i.  This  writer 
IS  of  opinion  that  the  deposition  of  the  states- 
man is  "  purely  a  matter  of  personal  hatred, 


jealousy,  and   revenge,  the  results  of  evi 
which  occurred  in  (Jctobcr,  1908." 

Early  events  after  the  Regent  came  into  pc 
indicated  that  he  was  not  hostile  to  Yuan, 
his  dismissal  is,  by  e%'ery  sign,  due  to  influe 
brought  to  bear  upoH  the  Regent  by  Ka 
Wei  and  his  as&ociates. 


1 


There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  tha 
march  of  reform  in  China  ha-;  heeii  reia 
by  the  enforced  retirement  of  Yiian;  bul 
the  other  hand,  it  may  transpire  that  I 
"  arc  just  as  good  men  awaiting  the  or 
tunir\-  to  reveal  themselves," 


TN  a  previous  issue  of  this  magazine  it  was 
noted  that  Count  Olfruma,  a  veteran 
statesman  of  Japan,  regretted  that  his  coun- 
trymen made  no  earnest  eflorts  to  study 
China.  Yet,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Toa-dohun-kwai,  or  the  "  Hast  Asia  Allied- 
Culture  Societ)',"  Japan  seems  to  be  doing 
commendable  work  in  the  way  of  acquaint- 
ing herself  with  the  conditions  in  China. 
This  society-  was  organized  some  ten  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  pub- 
licists of  the  Mikado's  empire,  and  with  the 
endorsement  and  co-operation  of  a  few  in- 
fluential Chinese  mandarins.  Its  main  ob- 
ject and  its  work  are  clearly  described  in  its 
report  for  the  past  year,  published  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  Tna-dobun-kwai. 
According  to  its  secretarj*.  who  prepared  the 
report,  the  work  of  the  society  may  be  classi- 
fied under  three  heads,  namely,  (i)  the  pub- 
lication of  literature  on  China,  (2)  educa- 
tional work,  and  {3)  investigation  into  the 
economic  conditions  '\:\  China. 

As  to  the  publication  work,  the  societ>-.  be- 
sides bringing  out  a  rponthly  journal,  has 
published  a  number  of  valuable  bonks  of  such 
nature  as  would  hardly  he  published  by  pn- 
vate  publishers. 

Of  these  books,  the  following  are  particu- 
larly mentioned: 

( 1 )  "  Treaties  and  Conventions  With  or  Ctm- 
rerning  Chin;i."  which  give^  not  only  diplomatic 
documents,  but  also  historical  c\-cnts  leading  to 
iheir  existence;  (2)  "The  Trade  in  China,"  a 
work  of  five  volumes  dealing  with  Chinese  com- 
mercial customs,  commercial  geography,  money 
and  banking,  and  articles  of  iradc:  (j)  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Ruitsian  author  Po/dnev's  cele- 
brated book  on  "  Mongolia  and  the  Mongolians." 
which  is  considered  to  >»e  the  ht-st  work  on  the 
subject,  and  (4)  "A  Comprehensive  Book  on 
Economic    Conditions   in   China,"    consisting   of 


HOW  JAPAN  STUDIES  CHINA. 

and    filling  some  clcvc 


twelve   volumes 
sand  pages. 

As  to  the  fducational  work,  we  ar 
funned  that  the  society  maintains  two  sd* 
one  each  In  Shanghai  and  Tokio.  J 

The  school  in  Tokio  is  devoted  to  the  in 
lion  of  Chinese  studirnts  in  the  Japane^ 

Sage,  while  that  in  Shanghai  aims  to  tctn^ 
lincse    language    to    Japanese     students, 
cither  school  it  has  been  the  principle  to  rest 
the  number  of  students  so  that  the  instruc 
might  be  able  to  exert  their  wholesome  if 
cncc  upon  their  pupils  and  look  after  their  ' 
fare.     Thorough  instruction,  and  not  large 
rollmenl.    is  the  end    soufiht  by   these  sch( 
The  school  in  Tokio  has  annually  been  g 
nating  tll'ty  to  sixty    Cliinestr  students,  am 
present  has  some  aoo  students.     It  instructs 
Oiinesc  in    clenientary   knowledge  through 
medium  of  the  Japanese  language.     After  1 
graduation,  the  society  sees  to  it  that  they 
complete   their   studios    in  higher  Japanese 
siituiions.     None  of  the  graduates  has  so 
returned    to    Ciina    without    spending    sc 
years   more  in   higher  seats  of  Icirning  w 
Japan  could  offer.     In  regard  to  the  schoi 
Shanghai,  we  arc  informed  that  it  has  at  pn 
^80  students,  who  are  dll  Japanese.    The  s( 
Jias  been  limiting  the  volume  of  annual  er 
ment   to  eighty    students,    although    there 
.ilwavs  been  much  larger  numbers  of  applit 
I'p   io   date,   it  has   lurneil   nut   .170   gradi 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  Chinese  dialec 
sTudrnt^    in    this    schfinl    were    all    edu 
varimis  higher  institutions  in  Japan;  th 
to  this  Shanghai  .school  to  loam  the  various 
lects  of  China  in  order  tlial  they  might  b^ 
better  prepared  lo  pursue  their  special  worit. 
the   Celestial    Empire,    After  graduation,   tNL 
are  distributed  lliroiigh  ihc  eighteen  provir* 
of  China  proper'  as  well  as  Manchuri.!,     Sc 
of  them  arc  cnRagcd  in  mercantile  busuicss,  { 
crs  in  Bcientihc  pursuit  or  educational  work. 

It  is  by  the  co-operation  of  these  gradui 
that    the    5ociet>'    is    enabled    to   carry 
thornughgoing    investigations    into   cconc 
conditions  in  China.     Whatever  line  ofd 
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fcssion  they  may  follow  in  China  they  arc  ports  on   Economic   Conditions    in   Chin*, 

requested    aiid   :ire   willing    tu   submit   from  Hesiiles  having  published  the  above  mentioned 

time  to  time  to  the  nlitorial  conimiticc  of  the  "  Comprchensi\*e  Book  on   Econrmiic  Corwii- 

socieiy  carefully  prepared  reptjrts'on  various  tJuns  in  Cliina."  the  secreiarj    states  that  tiir 

subjects  concerning  tlie  commerce  and  indus-  society  is  alio  preparii>K  a  more  comprehensive 

tries  of  China.     It  is  thias  that  the  society  book  on  the  same  subject  which,  *vhtm  apin- 

has  been  issuing  a  series  of  voluminous  "  Ke-  plcted,  will  fill  no  less  than  6o,cxx>  pages. 


IHK    riAMAN    I  ARMFR    IN   AMERICA. 


/^WING  to  Lieutenant  Pcirosino's  death 
in  Sicily  and  the  activities  of  the  Black 
Handers  in  America,  ilie  Italian  iramiprant 
has  been  under  a  cloud  of  laic.  It  is  pleas- 
ant, therefore,  to  hear  sumcthing  good  con- 
cerning him,  jis,  for  example,  when  one  rcad.s 
in  an  article  in  the  Sunry  (New  York)  for 
May  I  a  paragraph  like  die  following: 

Ttic  cnnscusii^  of  o|Mninii  galhcrcd  from  the 
largci-t     employers    of     Italian     f.imi     tafwifers 

IthroiiKliout    lilt-    L'nilfd    States    is   ihat.    tiarring 
ihc  CbinciC.  they  rank  al>i>ve  all  other  iiationali- 
lips  coining  to  iliis  c<.iimtrv. 
ticli 


Miss  Alice  Bennett,  the  wn'rcr  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  question,  states  that  of  all  the  Italians 
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who  come  to  America  60  per  cent,  are  ron- 
fa/iirii  or  farmers.  Of  tliesc  a  large  number 
never  ^ct  employment  un  the  hind  at  all. 
owin^  tu  "  a  lack  of  information  in  Italy 
pointing  fxplicitly  to  where  opportunit) 
awaits  the  effident  farmer." 

Tlic  eonladhw  comes  to  friends  in  one  of  the 
overcrowded  cities,  and.  with  "idy  live  nr  ten 
dollars  capital,  ho  must  take  the  fiTst  job  that 
offers.  Thus  ihc  man  who  would  l»e  invaluable 
as  a  farmer  bi-comrs  a  parasite  anri  rncn.ictf  to 
the  city.  His  licJihh  suflftTs  frcmi  the  over- 
crowding, lack- of  outdoor  ttfc,  and  change  of 
diet. 

(^n  the  other  hand,  immigrants  who  in 
Italy  had  been  trained  to  trades  have  on 
their  arrival  in  tlic  United  States  been  sent 
into  the  country.  Iliere  is  consequently 
waste  of  good  material,  to  arrest  which  some 
scheme  is  urgently  needed. 

In  Italy  agriculture  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
grapes,  olives,  fruit,  and  vegetables ;  it  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  contadino  in 
America  should  be  found  associated  with 
vineyards.  Miss  Bennett  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  example  of  a  successful  Ital- 
ian agricultural  colony: 

AIkiuI  lifteen  years  ago  Chrislcnzo  SrraRo^a. 
.1  Sicilian,  drifted  to  Frt-donia,  Chautauqua 
Cduiily,  X.  Y..  as  a  day  laborer,  lli-  apjiHctt 
.it  a  canning  factory  for  work  for  himself  and 
■t  friend  frnni  nuff-ilo.  Thry  were  accirplcd,  bui 
"  M-iitfi  10  a  prejudice  against  llaHans  thc>-  were 
niiaWc  lo  secure  a  hoiisv  within  Iwo  miles  of 
ihc  factory.  Undaunted  ihcy  movpd  in.  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  had  made  ihemselve*  »o 
well  liked  that  the  numerous  Sicilian  families 
that  followed  ■  found  no  difficulty  in  securing 
hf>u?cs.  The  factory  attracted  them  only  as  a 
means  to  an  i-ml :  what  really  drr\\-  them  was  the 
(nitlyitif;  land  suited  to  grape  culture.  AH  lliat 
they  could  save  from  tlicir  witjijes  was  invented 
in  land  and  planted  out  to  vin»yard3.  Now  there 
arc  1200  Italians  in  Frcdonia.  nuny  of  l)u.-m 
owning  large  vineyanls.  Ne.irly  all  have  cot- 
tages with  gardens  attached.  Their  places  are 
well  kept,  and  Ihcy  have  raised  the  standard  of 
(".■irniiiig  in  that  vicinity.— .\ me ricaiis  have  to 
hustle  to  keep  up  with  them.  Land  which  sold 
ten  years  agrr  for  $50  and  $"5  an  acre  cannot 
now  he  !>ouy!it  for  less  than  $350. 

Three    hundrctl    Iiatiao    children   are  in   the 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

grammar  schools,  ten   in  the  Normal  College,  horses    and    cows.      It  has   been    sug^ 

and  two  have  received  diplomas  in  Buffalo:  one  therefore,    that   a   training  school   be 

IS  a  lawyer,  the  other  is  a  physician.    A  Roman  i-  l   j 

Catholic  church  has  been  built.    The  foundation  I'snea 

was  dug  and  the  mason  work  done  free  by  men  to  teach  Italians  the  use  of  machinery  ai 

of  the  colony.     Fifteen  years  ago  the  only  in-  ^are  of  live  stock.  With  this  school  there  i 

dustry   m    Fredonia    was    the   canning    factory,  be   associated  a  bureau   of   information 

Now  there  are  two  canneries,  six  wine  cellars,  ^ould  co-operate  with  the  authorities  at 

and  a  macaroni  factory.  ^         ,    ,  ,  Island.     The  duties  of  this  bureau  should 

1  he  most  prosperous  member  of  the  colony  5^1^^  immigrants  adapted  to  agriculture, 

.     .     .     owns  127  acres  of  vineyard     .     .     .     in  information  about  desirable   locations,    ai 

a   normal   year  his  output  is   15.000  gallons  of  gg    ^    clearing    house    and    distributing    s 

wine,  besides  about  ninety  tons  of  grapes.  ...     The  school  should  become  self-su 

An  instance  of  a  successful  market-garden  >"g  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

venture  is  that  of  seven  men  under  the  lead-        jyiiss  Bennett  thinks  the  Italian  is 

ership  01  Dominico  Condantt  at  bheepshead  ,        ,         , 

Bay.   who  cultivated   an   area  of  about  two  ^°TW       v"^^    T^"  /  u'lt    ^a^ a^^ 

'         ,,.      -,  wite,  as  he  relieves  her  of  all  the  drudge 

acres.     Mfts  Bennett  says:  has    been    used    to    associate    with    the    ' 

They  fenced  it  round  with  wire  netting,  dug  man,"— he  prefers  to  cook  his  own  food 

a    well,    bought    garden    utensils,    seeds,    and    a  o'^"  ^ay.     His  diet  is  largely  spaghetti, 

horse  and  wagon ;  finally,  thev  built  a  stall  from  ^^^  vegetables. 

which  to  sell  their  product.    At  the  end  of  seven         t„  „„„,j  ,     »i,„  ».  •    •  u     1    u 

months,    after    deducUng    all    outlay,    including         ^"  "g^^**  ^o  the  trammg  school  she 
living  expenses,  they  were  about  sixty-five  dol-        Why. could  there  not  be  one  corner  in 

lars  to  tiie  good.  school  sacred  to  some  of  the  old  arts  and 

In  one  respect  the  Italian  contadino  is  at  ^^y-.,  '^ose    gorgeous    brocades     .         . 

,.      ,  "^  L       t  ■     I  Sicilian  embroidery,  or  Venetian   glass, 

a     disadvantage:     he     knows     comparatively  Surely  such  an  experiment  would  be  well 

nothing  of  the   use  of  live  stock,  especially  while  in  this  crude,  new  world  of  ours. 


CANADA'S  NEW  INLAND  WATERWAY  PROJECT. 
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T   is    not   in   ocean-joining   alone    that    the  If  a«y  question  is  asked  regarding  th 

canal  builders  have  been  busy  of  late.     In  **^*t    ^*  t  ^^'f    ^^I    improvement    of    r 

,                                                   1  ■  1     r     -i-  •       /  routes  01  sucri  evident  importance  is  beir 

almost  every  country  in  which  facilities  for  deftaken,   it   can   be   readily   answered, 

transportation   are   of  prime   importance   in-  the  present  decade  Canada  has  had  no  m 

land  waterways  have  been  constructed,  im-  transportation  facilities  of  the  highest  ore 

proved,  or  projected.     On  the  other  side  of  ^*^"  ^^e  upper  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 

f ,       A   I       •      1?              /-I                   A      ^  ■           J  north  and  her  northwest  have  lain  unoc 

the  Atlantic,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  s^ve  by  the  trapper  and   the    fur  trade: 

Italy  all  have  canal  projects  under  consider-  practically    no    all-Canadian    traffic    has 

alion,  while  on  our  own  continent  our  neigh-  afloat  on  her  inland  seas.    .    .    .    The  u 

bor  Canada  is  to  th&  fore  with  a  project  to  Promising   hostility   of    the    United    Stat< 

,    -r      ^       1    ,            ,            ..x,   r^         •  prevented   its    Western    people   from   ben 

connect   Montreal   by  water  with  Georgian  in  any  way  by  these  great  waterways,  the 

Bay,    the   length  of   the   proposed   waterway  ican  tariff  laws  making  the  handling  of 

being   440    miles.      The    route    follows   thar  "can   import   trade  via   Montreal  a  comr 

taken    by    Champlain    and    his    companions  impossibility. 

when,  after  he  had  founded  Quebec  in  1608,  Canal  projects  as  a  rule  develop  s 

they  worked  their  way  westward.     At  that  and  the  Georgian  Bay  canal  is  no  exc( 

time  hostile  Iroquois  held  the  St.  Lawrence  Sevent>'-two    years    ago    the    merchar 

River    route,    so    the    great    explorer    found  Ottawa  sent  out  an  expedition  to  stui 

himself  compelled  to  advance  by  way  of  the  possibilities  of  the  route,  and  they  re 

Ottawa;  and  it  was  not  until  1613  that  he  a  favorable  report.    The  improvement , 

had  reached  as  far  inland  as  the  present  town  St.  Lawrence  route,  was,  however,  \h.\ 

of  Pembroke,  completing  two  years  later  his  cupying   public   interest,    and    nothing 

journey  to  Georgian  Bay  and  thence  by  the  done  in  regard  to  the  Georgian  Bay  sc 

Trent  to  Lake  Ontario.    The  ccMiomic  and  Various  surveys  were  made   from  tii 

physical  features  of  the  Georgian  Bay  canal  time,  until,  as  the  result  of  steady  agit 

are  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  Kerry  in  the  the , Canadian  Government  ordered  a 

Engineering  Magazine,  and  he  pertinently  plete  survey  of  the  whole  route  and  ; 

remarks:  terim  report  was  laid  before  Parliami 
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July  o!  last  year.  The  canal,  as  now  pro- 
jected, is  "  to  bring  the  lake  carrier  tn  a 
point  where  she  can  trans-ship  directly  into 
the  ocean  liner."  As  stated  above,  the  total 
Icntith  uf  the  proposed  waterway  will  be  440 
miles.  Of  this  distance  4.10  miles  will  be 
either  lalte  or  canalized  river.  The  route 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Kerry: 

A  mental  picture  of  the  route,  then,  will  show 
between  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  or,  .say  one- 
fottfth  of  the  length,  a  hroad.  placid  river, 
broken  by  three  groups  of  rapids.  .  .  .  This 
section  has  bt-tn  navigahU-  for  nearly  ciRhty 
ye.irs.  aiitl  the  prr^eni  enterprise  will  merely 
enlarge  itic  s-cale  of  the  navigation.  For  lyo 
nitlcii  further  to  the  westward  ihc  ruute  Mill 
follows  the  Ottawa  River.  .  .  .  The  third 
section  from  the  Ottawa  River  to  the  Georgian 
Bay  runs  through  a  succession  of  pools  with 
high,  rocky  banks.  .  .  .  The  cut  across  the 
divide  between  the  Frcneli  and  Ottawa  Rivers 
is  tliree  and  one-half  miles  litng,  and  a  stretch 
uf  three  miles  of  canal  is  projected  in  the  vaU 
Ity  of  the  Mattawa  River.  .  .  .  Front  the 
foot  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  on!  of 
which  the  Ottawa  flows  to  its  final  discharge 
into  Ihc  St.  Lawrence,  two  routes  arc  pro- 
jected :  one  following  Lake  St.  Louis  and  the 
Si.  Ijtwreiice  to  Montreal;  the  other  the  valley 
of  the  Back  River  or  Riviere  dcs  Prairies. 
.  ,  .  Locks  of  the  ordinary  type  are  to  he 
tued.  the  dimensions  of  the  lock  chambers  Iw- 
iuff  650  feet  by  65  feet  by  22  feet  on  the  tnilcr 
sills.  Forty-live    in.iTii    dams    will    be 

required  in  all,  not  hicluding  those  that  may 
be  buik  for  regulating  the  di5chargc  uf  trihil- 
lar>'  streams. 


J'he  Canadian  Government  has  alrtJidy 
advertised  for  tenders  for  the  first  of  the 
dams  %vhich  are  to  control  the  waters  of  the 
Ottawa. 

It  is  intended  to  make  a  deep-water  summit 
re.Tch  by  lloodins  the  series  of  sntalt  lakes. 
Trout.  Talon,  and  Tunle.  that  He  at  the  heatl- 
waters  of  llic  Matlawa  River.  .  .  .  The  total 
lockage  from  the  Genrgian  Bay  np  to  the  sum- 
mit level  is  ninety-nine  feet,  and  the  lockage 
dnwn  10  Montreal  6^<)  feet, — twenty-seven  luclcs 
in  all,    .    .    . 

Thoug:h  the  estimated  coat  is  $100,000,- 
(yx>,  the  canal  1$  regarded  "  as  3  fairly  simple 
piece  of  construction." 

ITie  question  to-day  is  not  one  of  engi- 
neering bin  of  economics:  will  the  canal  pay? 
On  this  head  Mr.  Kerry-  writes: 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  Canadian 
publicist  ha<  ceased  to  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  source  of  the  traffic  which  his  works  are 
In  handle.  The  growth  of  the  setlicnient  along 
the  north  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  rapid- 
ly  increasing  output  of  the  prairie  Provinces. 
and  tlic  diminishmg  imporlaiice  of  the  United 
Slates  as  ^1  exporter  of  heavy  foodstufTs  liavo 
C'lmbined  to  create  conditions  which  had  no 
exi-ilcnce  in  the  past,  .  .  .  England  is  still 
llie  Rreal  pnrchaving  market,  and  the  reiunis  to 
the  Canadian  farmer  and  shipper  arc  deter- 
mined hy  prices  ruling  in  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don. Every  rnlurlion  in  the  cost  of  iransporia- 
lion  means,  therefore,  an  increased  price  at  ihc 
farm. 

Mr.  Kerry  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  ujs- 
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dom  of  building  of  the  canal,  but  he  docs  not 
think  tiie  grain  traffic  fnmi  Western  Canada 
will  be  a  predominating  item  in  the  traffic 
returns.  Ihc  work  is  necessar>'  to  the  de- 
velopment of  tlie  region  through  which  the 
canal  is  projected. 

Of  ilie  wcalih  and  posMbilitics  nf  that  region 
wr  have  altuniianl  evidence.  Tlic  Sanit  Sip. 
Marie  traffic  has  grown  on  the  coal  and  iron 
south  of  the  Great  Lakc^  at  a  rale  beyond  all 
prediction;  bui  wlio  knows  what  wealth  lies  to 


the  north  of  those  waters? 
aUo    (he   possibihiy   of   building    itp  al 
great    valley  with   its   water  powers,   its 
mineral  dcpoiiits,   and  its   wealth   of    tic 
manufaclurinR  reRion  imeqiialed  on   the 
nenl.     To  this  valley,  which   has  raw 
in  «uch  abundance  tnbutar>'  U*  it.  cheap 
and  cheap  transportation  .ire  necessary,  a 
the  advance  in  the  demand  for  power  fo  -^ 
maniifacturini;   and    the  srowili  of   the 
demand    for    every    staple,    there    seen 
ilniitit  I  hat  the  Cinadtati  people  arc  ecoti 
justified  in  developing  the  Ottawa  waic 
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THE   DAT  OF  THE    '*  DREADNOUGHT." 


/^OULD  the  latest  i^-pe  of  battleship  speak, 
she  might  truthfully  say;  "  Ceni.  vidi. 
vifi."  NcvTT  was  victorj'  more  complete.  In 
spile  of  criticism  of  her  supposed  dangers  and 
defects  as  a  fighting  unit:  tn  spite  of  her 
enormous  cost;  in  spite  of  huge  national  defi- 
cits, which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  precluded  even  the  mere  pro- 
posal to  e?cpend  additional  millions.— in  the 
face  of  all  these  obstacles  the  Dmi/inoughi 
has  made  ficr  way ;  and  to-day  there  is  not  a 
single  nav.nl  power  the  whole  world  over  that 
does  not  hail  her  Queen  Panimount.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  writing 
in  Cassier's  Magazine  for  May,  "  there  will 


this  year  be  either  built  or  under  constn 
or  authorized,  no  fewer  than  seventy 
which  may  be  regarded  as  belonging , 
Dreatinought  era.  each  representing 
average  an  expenditure  of  two  millioo 
ling,  and,  therefore,  aggregating  a  tot^ 
lay  of  about  X  140,000,000  ($700,000.^ 
The  first  American  battleship  of  thtl 
the  North  Dakota,  was  launched  at  Q 
Mass..  on  November  10,  1908.  The 
to  which  this  latest  t>'pe  of  sea-fight 
been  adopted  by  the  nations  may  be  g3 
from  the  following  figures,  showing  tln 
ber  of  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  typC| 
building,  or  projected: 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REi^lElVS, 


OroAt  Britain I^i 

iJprinnnjr ,,.  i:t 

InltMl   StntM M 

Jnpfta    S 

France »....,-. a 

Brasll ^ 3 

Italy   , ,  2 

Rttaala 4 

China   .;    '"     .  :\ 

Chile *...;;;!       •' 

Argentina   , g 

The  Drcailnought  may  be  aptly  defined  as 
"the  all-big-gun  ship";  and  the  Casster't 
writer  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
various  steps  in  her  evolution,  h  k  less  than 
four  years  since  the  first  ship  of  this  type  was 
laid  down.  The  world  waited  brcatlilcssly 
to  Icam  the  monster's  secret. 

October,  1905.  was  the  dale  when  the  keel 
plate  of  the  British  DreadHought  was  placed  in 
position  at  Poristiiouth  Dockyard  under  circum- 
stances of  unprecedented  secrecy.  .  .  .  Thi* 
mystery  which  surrounded  the  commencement 
of  this  vessel  caused  other  naval  pnwer-i  lo  hesi- 
tate before  carrying  out  plans  of  construclion 
which  had  already  hccn  prcpart-d.  For  about 
twelve  months  110  new  armored  ships  were  laid 
down  in  any  other  counlry  in  the  world.  .\\. 
last,  brief  details  of  the  iireadnought  dcsi)^  be- 
gan to  leak  out.  and  it  was  di.«cuverfd  that  the 
secret  of  the  ship  lay  mainly  in  a  thorough- 
going adoption  01  the  all-big-gun  principle. 

The  new  ship  was,  in  fact,  the  represent- 
ative of  "  the  natural  sequence  fn  the  British 
storj*  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  battle- 
ship." The  typical  British  man-of-xvar  had 
for  many  years  been  a  vessel  "  mouiitini;:  four 
12-inch  guns  in  two  barbettes,  witli  a  dozen 
6-inch  guns  in  casemates  and  a  large  number 
of  12  and  3  pounders  for  repelling  the  at- 
tacks of  torpedo  craft."  The  next  step  was 
represented  by  "  ships  of  the  King  Edward 
VII.  class,  in  which  the  secondary  armament 
was  reduced  and  the  ship  w.is  given  eight 
heavy  \ve.ipons  instead  of  four."  Displace- 
ment was  increased  from  J5.000  to  16,350 
tons,  and  the  new  tjT>c  was  fully  approved  by 
the  British  naval  authorities.  In  this  t)'pe 
the  armament  consisted  of  four  12-inch  guns 
and  ten  of  9.2-inch.  At  this  juncture  a 
change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of  the 
British  Board  of  Admiralty.  Sir  John  Fislicr 
becoming  First  Sea  Lord,  he  promptly 
formed  a  committee,  which  laid  down  the 
Eeneral  characteristics  of  the  Dreadnuught: 
'  medium  caliber  guns  were  eliminated,  and 
all  the'  weight  available  for  gun  power  was 
devoted  to  the  mounting  of  12-inch  weapons 
of  45  calibers  instead  of  12-inch  In  associa- 
tion with  9.2-inch  guns."  Fitted  with  water- 
tobe  boilers  and  Parson's  marine  turbines,  the 
Dreadnought  was  planned  for  a  speed  of  21 
knots. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  new  battle- 


ship was  severely  criticised  by  Adrainl 
Mahan,  who  claimed  that 

it  was  never  justifiable  to  increase  tfie  sp^cd  oi 
a  battleship  at  the  expense  of  the  equivalcM 
weight  in  gun  power,  and  that  it  was  a  niistakf 
in  particular  to  substitute  heavy  turret  guns  Htdt 
as  the  ij-indi  for  the  equivalent  wclffht  of  the 
usual  intermediate  gims. 

Admiral  Mah-tn  had  based  his  objeaions 
on  certain  conclusions  drawn  from  the  battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan ;  but  Commander  Wil- 
liam Sims,  of  the  U.  S.  N..  showed  that 
"  much  of  the  information  upon  which  Ad- 
miral Mahan  had  based  his  conclusions  was 
in  error  to  a  greater  or  less  degree," 

Commander  Sims  pointed  out  that  turrets  are 
now  for  ibc  first  time  being  designed  practically 
invulnerable  to  all  but  ho.tvy  projectiles.  This 
development     .      .     .      etiabks  all  the  gimnen- 

Cersonnel  to  he  so  protected  that  tliey  canncrt 
e  materially  injured  by  small-caliber  guns.  By 
eliminating  the  secomLiry  ballcry  the  designers 
have  been  able  to  give  guns  and  gtmners  in- 
creased protection  ani],  al  the  tame  lime,  mount 
more  weapons  capable  of  giving  knock-out 
blows  .It  long  ranges.  ...  By  mounting  one 
type  only  of  big  gun.  it  was  po*.sihle  lo  simplify 
fire  coiiirol  and  en;iblc  the  officers  to  obtain  ihe 
maximum  cfficienc)-. 

One  by  one  the  other  naval  powers  have 
fallen  into  line.     No  adherents   have   been 
found  for  the  medium-sized  battleship;  and 
"  the  argument  that  it  is  unwise  to  place  too 
many  eggs  in  one  basket  in  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  torpedo  and  mine 
has  made   no   convens."     Throughout  the 
world  the  all-big-gun  ship  of  great  displace- 
ment and  high  sperd  has  been  adopted;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  under  review,  the 
new  r>'pe  of  boat  has  "  come  to  stay."     In         11 
Germany,  the  Marine  Office  p.^^sed  at  one    mk 
step  fnim  the  design  of  i  5,000  tons  to  one  of    ™ 
approximately   18,000.     Germany  has  thir- 
teen (jf  the  new  t>pc  of  ships  building  or  au- 
thorized, but  only  four  of  them  have  yet 
taken  the  water.     Meanwhile,  Great  Brit- 
ain  has   practically  complete   seven    Dread- 
noughts,  and  three  others  have  been  launched. 
The  United  States  has  also  adopted  the  all- 
big-gun  principle.     Four  of  her  battleships 
now  under  construction  have  a  displacement 
of  20,000  tons  each  and  a  speed  of  a  I  knots. 
The  increased    tonnage  "  has  been  equally 
distributed   between   si>eed,   protection,    and 
gun-power."     Two  more  authorized  during 
the  present  year  will,   it  is  understood,   dis- 
place about  26,000  tons  each  and  will  be  the 
largest  battleships  hitherto  planned   by  any 
naval  power.     Each  ship  will  carry  ten  13- 
incli  guns. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
MALARIA.— THE   GREAT   DESTROYER. 


npHAT  "  malaria  has  probably  killed  more 
human  beings  than  all  the  wars  that 
have  ever  devastated  the  globe  "  is  the  state- 
ment put  forth  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 
in  the  Outing  Magazine  for  May.  He.  says 
also  that  whereas  '*  other  great  infections  at- 
tack nwin  usually  where  he  is  strongest  and 
most  numerous,  malaria,  on  the  contrary,  lies 
in  wait  for  him  where  he  is  weakest  and  most 
scattered,  upon  the  frontiers  of  civilization 
and  the  borders  of  the  wilderness."  The  dis- 
ease is  encountered  "  upon  the  prairies  or 
even  the  tundras  of  the  North,  or  by  the 
jungles  and  swamps  of  the  Equator." 

The  "  chills  and  fever,*'  "  fevonager,"  "  my- 
lary,"  that  chattered  the  teeth  and  racked  the 
joints  of  the  pioneer  from  Michigan  to  Mis- 
sissippi, was  one  and  the  same  plague  with  the 
deadly  "jungle  fever,"  "African  fever,"  "black 
fever "  of  the  tropics,  from  Panama  to  Singa- 
pore. Hardly  a  generation  ago  along  the  ad- 
vancing front  of  civilization  in  the  Middle  West 
the  whole  life  of  the  community  was  colored 
with  a  malarial  tinge  and  the  taste  of  quinine 
was  as  familiar  as  that  of  sugar.  To  this  day 
over  something  like  three-quarters  of  these 
United  States,  the  South,  Middle  West,  and  Far 
West,  if  you  feel  headache  and  bilious  and  "  run 
down,"  you  sum  it  all  up  saying  that  you  are 
"  feeling  malarious."  Dwellers  upon  the  rich 
bottom  lands  expected  to  shake  every  spring  and 
fall  with  almost  the  same  regularity  as  they  put 
on  and  shed  their  winter  clothing. 

Certain  students  of  tropical  disease  and 
conditions  hold  "  that  no  small  part  of  that 
apathy  and  indifference  which  steal  over  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  white  colonist  in  the 
tropics,  numbing  even  his  moral  sense  and 
alternating  with  furious  outbursts  of  what  the 
French  have  termed  '  tropical  wrath,'  is  the 
deadly  work  of  malaria."  And,  to  come 
nearer  home, 

there  can  be  little  question  that  the  baneful,  per- 
sistent influence  of  malaria  has  had  much  to  do 
with  both  the  degeneracy  of  the  Southern 
"  cracker,"  or  "  mean  white,"  and  those  wild 
outbursts  of  primitive  ferocity  in  all  classes 
which  take  the  form  of  White  Cap  raids  and 
lynching  mobs. 

The  sovereign  remedy  for  malaria  has  been 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years, — since  the 
Countess  Chinchona  brought  back  from  Peru 
to  Europe  a  package  of  Peruvian  bark, — qui- 
nine, which,  suitably  administered,  cured  90 
per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Just  how  it  did  it  the 
doctors  could  not  tell ;  but  they  were  content 
with  ^c  knowledge  of  the  mere  fact  itself. 
In  1 880,  however,  the  explanation  was  forth- 
coming.    In  diat  year 


Laveran,  a  French  army  sutgeon  st 
Algeria,  announced  the  discovery  in 
of  malarial  patients  of  an  organism 
since  rightly  borne  his  name,  the  He 
Laveran.  This  organism,  of  all  curii 
burrowed  into  and  found  a  home  in 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  At  period 
eight  hours  it  ripened  a  crop  of  s 
would  burst  out  of  the  corpuscles, 
throughout  the  blood  and  the  tissu 
body  and  producing  the  famous  parox 
accounted  for  the  most  curious  and  w^ 
feature  of  the  disease, — namely,  its  ii 
character, — chill  and  fever  one  day,  i 
day  of  comparative  health,  followed  1 
chill  day,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the 
continued. 

Other  forms  of  the  organism  wi 
to  account  for  quartant  ague,  autu 
larial  fevers,  and  for  the  classic 
ague.  Further,  it  was  discovered 
organism"  was  an  animal,  instead  c 
like  all  the  other  hitherto  known  b 
teria  and  other  disease  germs."  Beii 
mal,  it  was  probable  that  the  plasmo 
conveyed  into  the  human  body  by  s< 
animal ;  and  naturally  the  insects 
pected.  In  1895  Dr.  Donald  Ro 
Indian  Medical  Service,  "  discov 
positively  identified  the  plasmodiu 
going  a  cycle  of  its  development  in 
of  the  mosquito."  Dr.  Ross  "  att( 
communicate  the  disease  to  birds  an 
by  allowing  infected  mosquitoes  to  1 
but  was  unsuccessful." 

Two  Italian  investigators,  Big 
Grassi,  saw  that  the  problem 

was  one  for  human  experiment.  .  . 
teers  were  called  for  and  promptly  ofif. 
selves.  .  .  .  They  allowed  themse 
bitten  by  infected  mosquitoes,  and  witl 
varying  from  six  to  ten  days  eight 
them  developed  the  disease. 

The  only  genus  of  mosquito  th 
malaria  is  the  Anopheles,  and  this  is 
just  before  and  after  sundown,  wl 
well  known,  is  the  very  time  wh 
most  likely  to  "  git  mylary  into  th( 
How  to  exterminate  the  malaria-a 
now  the  question. 

It  was  first  found  that  while  the 
quired  no  air  for  their  development, 
wiggled  up  to  the  surface  and  inhaled 
curious  little  tubes  developed  for  thj 
oddly  enough  from  their  tail  ends.  If 
of  film  could  be  spread  over  the  surf 
water,  through  which  the  larvae  could 
air,  they  would  suffocate.  The  well-kr 
erty  of  oil  in  skimming  over  water  wj 
two  or  three  stagnant  pools  were  tr 
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\\,  and.  In  the  delight  of  llie  expcrimctiters,  not 
a  single  lar\-a  was  able  to  develop. 

So  mudi  for  the  larvx.  But  what  of  the 
eggs? 

The>'  require  no  air,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible (o  poison  them  without  simply  saturating 
the  water  with  powerful  poisons;  bui  an  unex- 
pected ally  wHti  at  hand.  .  .  .  One  day  an 
cnthusiaMic  student  brought  home  a  niimher  i»f 
eKS^  of  ditfcrcnt  species  and  put  ihrm  into  his 
tfutoralory  aquarium.  .  .  .  The  next  niorninfc 
when  he  went  to  look  at  ihetn  they  had  totally 
disappeared.  .  .  .  Overluoking  a  most  cun- 
tented  Iwinkic  in  the  comer  of  ihc  eyes  of  the 
minnows  that  inhabited  Ihc  aquarium,  he  went 


out  and  collected  another  scries.      Tlit*  tiT'  '  ■ 
minnows   were    ready    for   htm.    and    tie(<f- 
astuni^hcd  eyes  promptly  pounced  on  the  -• 
eKfis  and  swallowed  them  whole.      Here  « 
aubwer  at  once.    Mosquiiocs  would  not  t\:\<J.-v 
freely  where  fish  had  free  access. 

On  the  fininguporkcroseningof  thebrr-- 
ing  pUcfi  of  the  .y/ift/iAf/rj,  Dr.   Hutdfu. 
says:  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to  begin  uitii  >uut 
own  badcjard,  including  the  water-butt, 
puddles  or  open  cesspools,   or   cisterns, 
any  ornament.-il  water  gardens  or  Itly  pont 
These  latter  should  be  stocked  with  fish 
sttghtly  oiled  occasionally." 


DANGERS  LURKING    IN   WOOD-PILES. 


T^HIS  heading  has  not,  as  might  at  first 
glance  be  supposed,  any  reference  to 
the  proverbial  "  nigger,"  but  it  is  the  title 
ot  a  paper  contributed  to  the  S'orth  Amtn- 
caa  Rciinv  tor  .May  by  Mr.  I^uis  VVind- 
miillcr  on  the  subject  of  fire-losses  in  the 
United  States.  Individuals  who  take  out 
iHre-policies  know  to  their  cost  that  premiums 
arc  nearly  ten  times  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe;  bvit  they  do  not  real- 
ize that  these  high  premiums  are  necessary 
to  reimburse  tlie  underwriters  for  losses  paid 
by  them.    As  Mr.  VVindmiJller  remarks: 

It  ii  known  that  fires  occur  more  fre<iuenlly 
in  .\'ew  York  Cily  than  in  London ;  but  that  the 
value  of  property  annually  destroyed  is  tenfold 
greater  here  than  it  is  abroad  is  not  adequately 
appreciated.  Losses  by  lire  ecjual  twenty-live 
crnis  per  capita  of  the  popul-ilion  in  I'rance  and 
Germany,  thirty  cents  in  Great  BriLiin,  and  three 
dolLirs  in  ihi.^  country,  an  annual  aKgrcgalion 
of  two  hundred  and  tifty  million  dollars. 

Of  course,  the  main  cause  of  this  dispro- 
portionate showing  against  this  countrj'  is 
*'  the  inflammable  material  and  flimsy  c<»m- 
posiiion  of  the  greater  part  of  our  structures." 
iJut  even  the  so-called  "  solid  "  buildings  have 
pntvcd  in  many  not.ihle  instances  to  be  prac- 
tically worthless  35  regards  protection  from 
fire.  Instances  cited  are  the  great  fire  in 
Chicago  in  1871,  ■where  the  destroyed  ware- 
houses w^ere  of  iron  and  limestone;  the  con- 
Hagration  in  Boston  thirteen  months  later* 
when  700  "  fireproof  "  buildings,  with  solid 
wails  of  granite  and  imn.  were  consumed; 
and  the  Baltimore  Hre  of  1904. 

As  regards  merhods  of  building,  too,  Amer- 
ica compares  unfavorably  with  Europe,  espe- 
cially-with  Germany. 

In  Germany  the  construction  of  buildings  is 


considered  a  m -re  responsible  vocation  ifiAn 
i<>  elsewhere;  architects,  cannot  M>>(ain  the  rtigt 
site  license  until  they  have  gradu.-ited  from 
German  university ;  Iney  must  obey  the  law> 
their  resi>cciivc  communities,  and  arc  liable  t« 
the  proper  performance  of  their  coniracloi 
duties. 

The   "  Baupolizci."   as  the  Gcrm.-tn    Buililu. 
Department   is  called,  first   requires    that  ibrt 
be  submitted  to  ir,  for  approval,  the  plany  of 
proposed  structure,  wilh  a  copv  of  Uie  contract 
or's   specilications.     The    height    must    coafor 
to  the  width  of  the  street,  the  arclittcclurc 
surruundinjj  styles.    After  the  municipal  arbiu 
has  pa.'isi-<l  ihc  plans  ihcy  must  he  submitted 
the  Councillor  of  Stale.     When  he  aUn  has  ap 
proved  lliem  ground  for  the  foundation  may 
broken.      I-rom    that    day    until    the    "roof    »1 
raised  "  it  remains  under  cuiislant  survf  dlamc 
Every  part  musr  conform  strictly  10  the  rcjpili- 
tions:  inspeclots  visit  the  structure  while  it  tt 
in  course  of  erection  almost  daily  and  lest  A< 
strength  of  evcrj*  beam  and  of  every  ^tanchi?a 
Oak  may  not  be  rcfdaced  by  chcstuni.  nor  pine , 
by  basswood;  the  framework  nmsi  he  filled  wiili 
plaster  to  make  it  permanently  solid;   no  orn»- 
nient  which  may  prejudice  safety  is  ncrnii>-iljlt , 
The  .itatc  authoriiics  must  approve  the  final  re- 
port of  inuniciiwl  inspectors  before   the  owiwij 
may  take  possession  of  his  property. 

Germans  build  deliberately,  generally  for  thd^ 
own  f>ccupancy.  A  majority  nf  our  houses  ar 
erected  to  be  sold  at  the  first  opportunity:  wHcil 
the  owner  has  disposed  of  tbcm  their  f  atV  ceaset 
to  inlefesl  him.  And  the  compltrtion  of  builili 
ing?;  we  erect  for  occupancy  hy  ourselves  or 
prospective  tenants  b  hastenetl  so  as  to  rendc 
them  productive  at  the  earliest  moment 

Laxity  in  the  observance  of  the  buildini 
rules  of  the  National  Board  of  American  Fii 
Under^vriters  is  largely  responsible  for  m.ini 
of  our  fires  and  for  the  great  loss  of  prapei 
which  the  latter  entail. 

Mr,  Windniiiller  has  a  good  word  to  sa] 
for  the  steel  "  skyscraper,"  in  the  light  ol 
experiences  at  the  Baltimore  fire  of  1904  and 
of  the  earthquake  at  San  Francisco  in  1906; 
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and  of  contrivances  to  diminish  thf  fire  dan- 
ger he  considers  the  automatic  sprinkler 
equipment  the  most  practicable.  Severe  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  on  the  storaRc  of 
combustibles,  and  violators  of  the  rules  should 
be  punished. 

Fire  insurance  is  one  of  the  things  "  they 
manage  better  in  France." 

A  fin-  policy  in  Frauc<'  injures  not  alone  the 
client  wlio  pays  for  it.  but  it  covers  Ihc  property 
of  liis  nfighl)i:)rs  as  wuU,  because  in  casp  nf  a 
fire  he  is  o^mpollcd  to  pay  his  nfighliors'  loss. 
This  risk,  called  "  Lc  risque  d»  voisin,"  makes 
l-'rcnch  houschfdtlers  very  careful. 

Mr.  Windmiiller  fears  our  fire  waste  will 
continue  unless  efforts  are  made  to  substitute 
fireproof  material  tor  timber  in  the  construc- 
tion of  our  dwellings.  We  reproduce  his  ob- 
servations on  concrete: 

In  hardness  and  durability  concrete  equals,  if 
it  does  not  surpass,  the  best  slone.    When  tim- 


lier  hecame  scarce,  it  was  used  as  a 
b)'  the  ancient  Greeks  ahd  Romans,  l 
tmiird  rxistrurc  of  thf  ruins  of  their 
tcinplcs  erected  several  thousand  y^ 
proves  the  strength  of  the  substance.  j 
The  snpply  of  good  Amcriciii  cemen 
concrete  is  inexhaustible.  Large  build!) 
bfcii  erected  of  it  in  many  cities,  andi 
suburbs  at  a  lower  cost  than  that  of  oi? 
rial  which  ct)uld  have  been  obtained  f 
This  is  cspM'i.-illy  true  o£  the  P.icifl 
Some  of  the  hncst  villas  arc  built  of  cc 
Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina.  Concreti 
posed  to  be  proof  aganiKt  moderate  ear 
A  great  pari  uf  San  Francisco  has  bei 
uf  reinforced  concrete. 

Passcngcr-bargcs  of  concrete  ply  on 
of  France  and  Italy.  Small  dwelling 
Crete  have  proven  to  be  too  expensive 
Imt  Mr.  Edison  and  others  are  niakin 
mcnts  which,  if  successful,  will  bring 
of  a  good  concrete  suburban  home  wil 
of  the  poor.  Should  they  not  succeed, 
ingenuity  mu&t  hiid  si>me  uthcr  subs 
timhfr 


MODJESKA  AS  AN   INTERPRETER  OF  SHAKKSPFA 


TV/f  ANY  biographical  and  eulogistic  articles 
upon  the  late  Polish-American  actress, 
Helena  Modjeska,  appear  in  the  I'olish 
monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  press  of  both 
Eiinipe  and  this  country.  The  writers  dwell 
upon  her  intense  self -sacrificing  patriotism 
and  the  charm  of  her  personality.  They  all 
agree,  further,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
Ptjiish  history  and  temperament  that  mnde 
her  a  particularly  sympathetic  and  effective 
interjireter  of  Shakespearean  roles.  The  en- 
tire Polish  nation,  says  the  Milwaukee  A'ur- 
yir  liusirowariy  {lUustrated  Courier),  hon- 
ors Modjeska  not  only  as  an  artist  of  genius, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  patriots. 
Commenting  upon  her  success  in  Shakespeare 
the  Zjif/rf  (Chicago)  points  out  the  fact  that 
for  many  long  years  the  genius  of  this 
Polish  woman  was  the  best  interpreter  of 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  all 
nations  and  all  ages,"  On  this  point  the 
editorial  continues; 

The  genius  of  Shakespeare  and  the  genius  of 
Modjeska  appe^ired  worthily  side  by  side  on  the 
stage.  The  grandest  female  figures  sketched 
with  the  pen  of  llie  great  Englishman  revived 
under  tlie  loiicli  tif  the  great  Polish  woman  anrl 
charmed  the  si>ectator.'!.  People  have  frequently 
reflected  why  it  was  that  u  woman  s^hould  have- 
been  sought  in  the  Polish  nation  who  would  be 
adequate  to  the  gigantic  (ask  of  the  perfect  re- 
creation of  Shakespeare's  character.*.  The  an- 
swer is  an  easy  one.  Shakespe.ire  was  an  Eng- 
lish poet  merely  in  speech :  in  his  soul  and  genius 
he  belonged  to  the  whole  world.     The  tragic 


figueej  that  he  created  are  types  bclql 
all  peoples.  Who,  therefore,  possessii 
cflficiency  for  ihe  incarnation  of  thos^ 
if  not  the  ingenious  daughter  of  the  PJ 
tion.  the  entire  life  of  which  for  the  ] 
drcd  years  has  been  one  great  tragedy? 

The  verdict  of  Warsaw  upon  IVf< 

art  is  worth  quoting,  because  the 
Polisli  metropolis  is  noted  for  its  se 
fined  taste  in  all  matters  of  art  pr< 
The  Tys'xlmk  Untlrov.^tiny.  of  t 
{lUttStrtiteii  IVei-kly),  has  a  long,  il 
article  on  Modjeska,  written  by  C7.es 
kowski,  in  the  course  of  which  the  cf 

.'\8  the  inlerprcter  nf  si:ch  roles  as 
"Mary  Stuarl. '  Sophocles 's  "  Aniignin 
Macbeth."   "Adrienne  Lecouvreiir,"   " 
Feuillet's  "  Delilah."  Dumas'  "  Princes* 
■'  Nora,"  the  Uidy  Palatine  of  Slowac 
7cpa."    Angela    of    Fredrt/s    "  Maidc' 
"  Countess     Idali.i "    of    Slow-icki's 
Dejanira." — lo  mcnllon  simply  Ihe  pririci^ 
mast  signal  of  the  creations  of  Modjcsw 
will   remain    Ihe  example  of  a    noble    -^ 
charm,  simplicity,   distinction,  and   gr^ 
remarkable  elocution,  of  a  lyricism  sin| 
full  of  feeling,  of  m.'ije'-ty.  and  nf  grcal 
lion  for  the  work  .she  was  Interpreting 
were  the  cardinal  characteristics  of  Iiq 
to  the  charm  of   whicli    London  yiehlf 
lime,  and  which  blazoned  her  name  Ihi 
the  world.     She  contjuercd  by  her  ineo( 
womanly  charm,  her   plastic  art,  her  ( 
feeling,  as  well  as  the  sublimity  of  tj 
ennceplion,  free  as  well    from  pathos 
naturalism.   ...    In  her  sphere,  in  tli( 
boisterous  arena,  she  was  a  worthy  an 
guished  representative  of  Ihe  Polish  nal 
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liilc,  more  than  ike  memory  of  the  illustrious 
actrv», — whose  art.  froni  the  nalartr  of  things, 
like  evcO'  vinuosity  of  art,  has  vanished  with- 
nm  a  trace  for  posterity, — this  title  let  us  sur- 
roiintl  with  honor  and  let  ui  not  suffer  H  to  be 
forgotten.    For  the  life  of  our  nation  to-tlay 


endures  and  develops  only  aoldy  in  the  Att^ 
and  the  »oiil  of  its  representatives.  And  a  ny- 
rescntative, — even  though  without  ilie  maradat 
of  the  Polish  nation. — is  cverv  one  of  ns,  on  cm 
own,  or  on  a  foreign  soil.  "This  MoiJjesIoi  re- 
incmber«l  ever  and  everywhere. 


INFLUENCES  SHAPING  SPANISH-AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 


IN  an  article  on  the  literary  movement  in 
Spanish-America  which  appears  in  S'ues- 
tro  Ttfmpo  (. Madrid),  Seizor  Manuel 
U^artc  notes  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
Latin -American  authors  from  the  Influence 
ui  European  models.  Regarding  this,  he 
writes: 

A  curious  phenomenon  could  he  observed  in 
Spanish  America  during  the  last  twenty  year* 
of  the  iiineieenih  century.  From  the  mass  of 
Ihc  people,  lacking  both  literary  and  traditional 
culturf,  from  the  common  herd  of  tho.<e  whose 
sole  passion  was  Ihcir  newly  awakened  passion 
for  speculation  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
arose  here  and  tlicrc  by  a  spontoncous  evolu- 
tion, the  subtle,  rernied.  and  sometimes  slightly 
morbid  intellects,  which  transplanted  to  their 
rather  rude  and  primilivc  cnvironinent  tlic  ripest 
product  of  century-old  civilizations.  It  is  evi- 
flent  that  decadent  forms  and  syml>ulism  could 
not  permanently  lake  rnot  in  a  land  where  the 
exuberance  of  youth  demanded  above  all  sin- 
cerity and  vigor.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that 
lliis  llu-rature  was  able  lo  tnainlain  iiself  for 
ten  years  and  still  possesses  a  certain  prestige 
in  a  region  wliere  the  first  timid  b^rRinnings  of 
literature  were  exclusively  under  the  influence 
of  tlie  classicism  of  Laliii  professors,  or  the 
tacitc  romanticism  of  old-fashioned  melodrama. 
Is  a  fact  thai  reveals  a  wonderful  power  of  as- 
similation and  imprnvisalioii  in  the  writers  of 
this  sch'X)!, 

These  young  authors,  whose  minds  )iad 
just  been  awakened  to  a  contemplation  of 
wilier  intellectual  perspectives,  were  so  thor- 
nuKlily  saturated  with  European  literature. 
and  so  frcsli  from  tlic  study  of  European 
models,  that  they  could  scarcely  escape  fall- 
ing imdcr  rhe  spell  of  French  art,  an  art 
which  exerted  and  still  exerts  a  prcpondcr- 
nnl  influence  in  South  America. 

Partsiiin  writers  muldcd  the  minds  of  the 
new  (Trncratiiins,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
tliis  spirit  of  imilalion  had  its  advantages  for 
Hispatin- American  authors,  as  it  lent  variety  lo 
tlieir  «lyle,  color  to  their  phrase,  and  order  to 
their  cnmposilion.  rejuvenating',  in  this  way.  ihe 
Kranfliloqucnt  and  over-cercmonlouS  Iradilion  of 
Old  Cflf^tile.  It  i*  to  France  that  we  owe  the  in- 
estimable qualities  which,  grafted  on  the  old 
Spanish  tree,  will  make  tlie  Hispano-American 
literature  thoroughly  indixidual  and  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  any  other. 

Nevertheless,  Senor  Ugarte  admits  that 


certain  disadvantages  resulted  from  thi* 
tendency  to  copy  French  models,  since  the 
writers  of  New  Spain  were  frequently  in- 
duced to  take  over,  not  only  tlic  form,  but 
also  the  substance  of  the  French  orip'nals. 
thus  produdng  works  which  were  mereJy  in- 
different imitations,  and  were  quite  out  of 
touch  with  the  life  about  them.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  transitional  stage,  and  is 
giving  place  to  a  truly  national  literature. 
Seftor  C'gartc  then  proceeds  to  explain  the 
causes  of  this  new  development: 

It  was  not  possible  lltal  the  minds  of  these 
writers  could  remain  blind  and  muie  in  the  face 
uf  the  unlranmicled  nature.  Ihc  strange  con- 
trasts, and  the  new  aspects  about  them.  Along- 
side of  those  who  onli  brealhed  Ihe  atmosphere 
wafted  over  to  them  from  across  the  Allautic. 
there  began  to  arise  those  who  fell  the  fa^tcina- 
tion  of  the  solitary  plains,  nf  ihe  ahnrrginftl 
types,  and  of  the  exotic  life  which  all  conspire 
to  give  lo  new  cnnnlrie.'*.  an  nlniospliere  all  their 
own,  A  fecund  idea  diffused  iIm-U  through 
Latin  America,  from  one  exirciuity  to  the  other 
— namely.  Ihe  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  util- 
ise Ihc  artistic  elements  with  which  the  land 
abounds,  lo  voice  the  soul  of  the  race,  to  dis- 
cover and  exploit  Ihc  mines  of  beauty,  iust  as 
we  had  discovered  and  exploited  ihc  mines  of 
gold.  It  was  then  that  a  devclopmeni  liegan. 
timid  and  feeble  at  lirsi,  toward  wiiat  is  now  bo- 
coining  a  national  literature. 

The  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  tltr 
great  efforts  requisite  for  the  creation  of 
new  ]iierar>'  types  and  formulas,  concludes 
this  Sp:mislt  writer,  give  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  group  a  certain  nawetr  and 
artlessness  that  has  cau.<ted  some  to  treat 
them   lightly. 

It  was  no  longer  sutficicnt  simply  to  rearrange 
what  had  already  been  written  nr  thought,  it  was- 
necessary  to  invent,  in  ihcir  entirety,  de&crip- 
lions  of  new  landscapes,  and  of  heroes  sprung 
from  Ihe  native  soil,  and  also  in  fuid  a  synthesis 
for  t>'pcs  of  character  portrayed  for  the  first 
lime  by  the  writerV  pen.  For  this  reason.  In 
judging  this  new  Hispano-Ameriean  lilerattm. 
we  must  free  ourselves  from  narrow  canons 
and  bear  in  nu'nd  that  those  who  cithivate  it  ar« 
not  giving  a  final  touch  to  a  figure  transmitted 
to  them  by  a  hundred  (tencmlions,  but  are  fash- 
ioning out.  in  a  rude  block  of  stone,  the  first 
nulline  and  the  primary  traits  of  a  statne  ncTcf 
before  executed. 
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PEACE  THROUGH  INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT. 

T  F  the  Turkish  Government  had  been  as 
upset  a  hundred  years  ago  as  it  became 
last  month,  a  general  European  wrangle 
over  the  booty  might  have  been  inevitable. 

The  change  has  come  financially.  The 
economists  call  it  "  enlightened  self-interest." 
The  reader  can  see  it  work  on  the  greatest 
stock  exchange  in  the  world, — the  London, — 
where  four  issues,  about  $300,000,000,  of 
Turkish  bonds  are  constantly  bought  and 
sold. 

Neither  is  the  principal  market  for  Turk- 
ish bank  and  other  shares  in  Constantinople, 
but  on  the  Bourse  of  Paris.  Furthermore, 
French  investors  have  put  two-and-a-half 
billion  dollars  into  Russian  bonds. 

Here  is  a  financial  chain  that  ties  three 
world  powers  together  against  any  fourth 
that  might  start  on  a  course  calculated  to 
depreciate  the  price  of  Russian  and  Turkish 
bonds. 

Thus  the  evil  of  war  will  sonie  tlay  kill 
itself, — through  investment. 

When  enough  'thrifty  Germans  hold  Eng- 
lish "  Consols,"  railway  stocks,  and  English 
South  African  mining  stocks, — when  enough 
English  investors  hold  stocks  in  German  iron 
works  and  shipping  companies, — the  British 
budget  will  not  need  to  contain  the  item 
of  more  than  $312,000,000  for  Army  and 
Navy, — upward  of  $7,000,000  more  than 
last  year.  And  that  capital,  now  unproduc- 
tively  locked  up,  will  be  at  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  both  nations. 

Personally,  international  investment  can 
be  made,  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  form  of  insur- 
ance. It  has  come  to  mean  this  to  the 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  particularly, 
■and  to  the  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  Belgian, — 
none  of  whom  have  a  new,  fertile  country 
like  our  own  at  hand  with  investment  oppor- 
tunities. 

An  English  investment  list  is  at  hand, 
with  its  record  for  ten  years.  The  most  gilt- 
edged  of  the  lot, — the  British  Government 
Consolidated  stock, — has  declined  about  25 


per  cent.,  while  the  Turkish  4s  hj 
nearly  even.  The  Japanese  5s  had 
djop  in  1904,  but  are  about  back  aga 
same  is  true  of  the  Italian  Railway  2 
an  American  bank  stock  is  worth 
cent.  more. 

LOSING  GOLD  AND  MAKING  M 

C*EW  items  sound  less  interestin 
public  at  large  than  news  lik 
May  18:  "Paris,  Rotterdam,  an 
America  will  take  more  than  $'_ 
gold  this  week.  This  makes  ^  total 
January  i  of  almost  $50,000,000." 

Yet  such  reports  tell  of  the  drainin 
of  the  very  life  blood  of  American  em 
When  they  are  coupled  with  the  figu 
show  bank  notes  now  circulating  at  t 
record  of  $690,000,000, — $100,000,0 
than  two  years  ago,  just  before  the 
if  they  reveal  the  cause  of  that  str 
and  for  all  any  one  knows,  of  more  1 
too  many  bank  notes  and  too  little  gt 
for  them. 

As  reverse  examples:  The  Bank  of 
Hungary  during  April  took  in  $10 
additional  gold,  but  increased  its  ba 
not  at  all.  The  Bank  of  France  has  t 
est  store  of  gold  in  its  history.  T 
great  central  banks  of  Europe  are  stc 
with  gold  also.  It  is  cheap  now,  and 
buying  it  against  the  time  when  ii 
dear. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  America 
more  than  17,000  banking  corporat' 
out  to  make  a  living.     What  can 
against    the   scientific   conduct  of 
finance, — each  nation  with  a  pivot  c, 
ers'  bank,"  either  public,  or  semi-u 
control  ? 

Naturally,  they  are  not  going 
three-quarters  of  their  reserves,  as  ( 
Bank  of  France,  or  two-thirds,  like  t 
man  Reischsbank,  simply  because  thi 
scientific  thing  to  do.  They  are  goir 
tend  credit  at  lower  and  lower  rates. 

Or,  if  they  are  national  banks, 
going  to  buy  more  Government  bond; 


semi-n      . 

ing  to    \^^ 
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more  notes  against  thrm,  and  make  the  prof- 
its which,  by  technical  paradox  accrue  to 
national  banks,  in  greater  pmportion  with  a 
low  interest  rate  than  with  a  high  one. 

Bills  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  next 
Cont^rcss  to  modify  the  sy&icm  which  makes 
American  banking  the  financial  tool  of 
Europe. 

BUSINESS  MEN  WATCHING  THE  CROPS. 

DKHIND  the  burst  of  business  optimism, 
around  the  middle  of  last  month,  lurked 
solicitude  as  to  the  greatest  unknown  factor, 
— the  crops. 

Surprise  was  felt  at  the  effect  of  the  steel 
price  cuts,  made  February  23.  'ITicy  had  not 
only  created  so  much  more  buying  that  the 
big  Steel  Corporation's  production  increased 
1 1  per  cent.,  reaching  70  per  cent,  ol  normal, 
the  best  since  October,  1907, — but  even  prices 
had  since  improved.  Thus  the  president  of 
the  Cofporatton  expected  early  prosperitj', — 
"  with  an  airragr  crop." 

The  same  day  James  J.  Hill  prophesied  as 
to  wheat,  "  an  average  full  g<md  crop,*'  and 
found  "  nu  need  to  worr>'  over  business." 
The  new  wheat,  however,  is  almost  a  month 
late,  and  Ixrlow  1908  in  condition. 

There  is  incrcaiied  planting  of  com  and 
oats,  and  reports  from  cotton  in  general  arc 
good.  Finally,  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  that  farming  barometer,  reported 
"  normal  business." 

Otlier  signs  on  May  15  were  cheerful. 
Building  for  April  was  computed  at  73  per 
cent,  more  than  for  1908  and  20  per  cent, 
more  even  than  fur  1907.  Bank  clearings, 
even  outside  of  the  speculative  center,  were 
one-sixth  mure  than  the  same  week  last  year. 
April  railroad  earnings  had  been  13  per  cent. 
ahead. 

The  iiniuediate  test,  after  all.  is  the  orders 
unfilled  by  industrial  concerns.  Reports  on 
the  15th  showed  the  leading  smelting,  elec- 
tric supply,  leather,  rubber,  nil.  and  cum 
pn>ducts  companies  making  large  gains. 

PAINT  AND  OTHER  RAILROAD 
PURCHASES. 

npHE  milroads  are  the  heaviest  consumers 
of  paint.  This  fact  is  inleresting  be- 
yond the  paint  trade,  if  considered  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  real  meaning,  to  American -man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  in  general,  of  an  an- 
nouncement that  such-and-such  a  railroad  has 
"successfully  floated  a  several  miUion-doilar 


bond  issue."  Railroads  playrd  the  UrEKt 
part  in  the  $200,000^^300  new  securitie 
started  in  April. 

After  all,  "  high  finance  "  gets  little  of  tfca 
money,— only  about  2  or  3  per  cent.,  if  the 
road  has  good  credit.  Nor  will  all  the  itst 
go  to  the  steel-rail  or  the  engine -and -car  peo- 
ple, by  any  means;  nor  c\-rn  to  labor  anil 
what  labor  consumes.  There  is  still  rbr  ittn 
of  .supplies. 

As  for  the  instance  of  paint:  Think  of  the 
dozen  buildings  at  every  station,  of  the  sig- 
nal towers,  fence  posts  and  signal  posts, 
switch  to wc  nt,  gates,  cattle  pens,  section 
houses,  besides  the  engines,  cars,  and  other 
"  stock "  freshly  ccated  every  year  on  the 
up-to-date  roads. 

The  Penns>lvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburg 
alone  had.  last  year,  as  objects  to  be  painted, 
nut  only  ttic  multitudinous  buildings  and  the 
4138  locomotives  and  l04-o84.cars, — but  also 
a  dozen  steam  ferryboats,  34  tugboats,  5 
steam  lighters,  and  2t)3  barges. 

THE  BRASS  BED  AND  THE  COPPER  MINE. 

'Y\/HAT  bccumcs  of  all  the  copper?  Es- 
pecially in  New  England,  where  many 
families  dra*v  part  of  their  income  from  the 
dividends  of  copper  mines  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  there  has  been  anxiet>'  as  to  the  enor- 
mous output.  Until  lately  there  has  been 
little  sign  of  the  stringing  of  enough  new 
wires  for  the  trolley  lines,  electric  power, 
electric  light,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies to  play  the  part  in  copper  consump- 
tion they  did  bel<ire  the  1907  crisis  put  a  stop 
to  most  new  construction. 

Last  month  the  hint  was  given  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Paine,  president  of  "Copper 
Range,"  and  identilied  with  half-a-dozen 
other  successful  mines,  th-tt  it  is  not  general- 
ly appreciated  how  nuich  copper  js  taken  by 
new  demands, — as  in  the  brass  beds  popular 
only  a  lew  years  since. 

How  long  since  were  there  subway  cars 
in  New  York  to  be  sheathed  with  copper? 
modem  office  buildings  to  be  walled,  faced, 
roofed,  and  ornamented  with  copper  sheets, 
cornices,  and  grille  work?  automobiles  and 
motor  cars  to  use  more  than  10,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  largely  in  the  form  of  brass? 
railroad  terminals  like  the  Pen  nsy  I  van  fa's  in 
NcM  York  Cit>'.  which  alone  has  already 
bought  1,000,000  pounds? 

From  the  brass  tube  in  the  high  pressure 
locomotive  bnfler  to  the  little  brass  clips  so 
convenient   with   office   papers,   this  copper 
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alloy  is  called  for  in  an  increasing  number 
of  million  pounds  every  year. 

On  the  loth  of  last  month  were  published 
the  April  figures  for  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Mexico, — at  the  record-breaking 
rate  of  3,785,809  pounds  a  day.  This  cop- 
per boom  has  been  going  on  for  eighteen 
months.  The  big  mines  have  been  running 
at  100  per  cent,  capacity.  Yet  the  increase 
in  the  "  stocks  of  copper  on  hand  "  for  April 
was  less  than  a  million  pounds.  In  former 
months  this  year  it  ranged  from  nine  to 
twenty-two  millions. 

"  POPULAR  "  BOOKS  ABOUT  CORPORA- 
TION AFFAIRS. 

CEVERAL  books  on  finance  and  business 
have  lately  appeared  in  more  "  popular  " 
and  widely  intelligible  form  than  would 
have  been  thought  advisable  only  a  few  years 
ago. 

A  monumental  legal  work,  yet  so  clear  as 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  managers  of  every 
corporation,  large  or  small,  is  Machen's^ 
summary  of  the  modern  law  of  corporations. 

The  topics  are  practical  ones, — how  to 
issue  stocks,  create  mortgages,  decide  the 
liabilities  and  disabilities  of  directors,  and 
so  on  for  more  than  two  thousand  pages. 
No  space  is  given  to  the  law  of  corpora- 
tion vs.  public.  State,  or  Constitution.  In 
its  field,  the  book  is  the  broadest,  most  in- 
clusive, and  helpful  that  we  have  seen. 

Any  director,  for  instance,  of  any  company 
can  here,  without  previous  legal  knowledge, 
learn  his  responsibilities,  and  what  consti- 
tutes "  negligence  "  and  what  does  not, — as 
in  supervising  the  accounts  of  his  bookkeeper 
and  other  clerks.  Tlie  legal  authorities  in 
support  of  each  concise  statement  are  given 
at  length  for  the  reference  of  the  profession. 
And  the  chapters  on  "  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages "  could  be  read  with  profit  by  every 
careful  investor. 

Last  month  was  born  a  new  general 
investment  reference  work,  "  Gibson's  Man- 
ual," ^  compact,  and  offered  at  a  lower  price 
than  most  manuals.  It  is  peculiarly  handy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  quick  reference'  to 
the  history  of  earnings,  dividends,  and  prices 
of  the  most  widely  handled  stocks. 

'  Maclicn  on  Corporations.  Bv  Arthur  W.  Machen. 
Jr.,  ot  the  Baltimore  Bar.  Little.  Brown.  2  vols., 
octavo.     Law  canvas.     2032  pp.     fl2. 

» Gibson  Pub.  Co.     9  x  ll^j.     401  pp.     $5. 

'Horace  .7.  Stevens,  Houghton,  Mich.  Octavo. 
1500  pp.     *i», 

*AnalvaeB  Pub.  Co.    fl  x  U^.    551  pp.     |12.50. 

•Putnam,     Octavo.     249  pp:     $175, 


Another  manual,  older,  but  last  ik 
pearing  for  the  most  part  in  new- 
Stevens'  "  Copper  Handbook  "  foi 
This  has  become  the  standard  of 
w'herever  copper  mines  are  worlcet 
vested  in.  The  first  267  pages  are 
clopedia  of  copper,  its  uses,  geolc 
mineralogy,  with  tables  of  statistic 
bulk  of  the  book  is  an  alphabetica 
mining  companies, — 6767  in  number 

Above  all,  the  work  is  frank,— 
ingly  so.  The  plain-spoken  remarks 
eral  hundred  companies  pronounced 
lent  or  incompetent,  or  both,  will 
an  investor  his  money  if  read  in  tim 
interesting  that  seven  preceding  ed 
this  work  have  appeared  without  a  1 

Not  a  manual,  but  a  commen' 
genious,  painstaking,  and  authoritati 
bulkier  "Analyses  of  Railroad  Invest 
by  John  Moody,  also  published  las 
This  is  the  first  of  what  proposes 
series  of  annual  numbers,  revised  uj 

It  is  by  far  the  completest  book  o 
— really  an  appraisal  of  American 
stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  from  the  ■ 
of  their  holders,  sellers,  and  purch; 

It  will  be  a  guide  to  all  recipiet 
nearly  $800,000,000   paid   annually 
railroads  in   the  form  of  interest  a 
dends, — a  sum  equal  to  almost  $10  a 
every  American  man,  woman,  and  ch 

This  sum,  however,  is  less  than  5 
on  the  total  invested  capital. 

By  the  expedient,  simple  but  enta 
mense  labor^  of  reducing  every  ir 
item  of  income  and  expense  to  a 
basis,  the  author  provides  direct  com 
as  to  safety  of  principal  and  interest 
all  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  more  t 
American  railroads,  involving  90  | 
of  the  stock  capitalization  of  the  to 
000  miles  in  thjs  country. 

The  bond  ratings  are  unique  foi 
of  this  character.  Though  of 
merely  opinions,  they  come  from  01 
soundest  sources,  and  have  the  merit 
presented  along  with  the  facts  that 
to  them. 

As  to  bonds,  it  is  remarkable  tl 
erick  I^wnhaupt's  recent  work  on  ■ 
ment   Bonds "  ^   is  reported   to   be 
continuous  and   adequate  book  on 
ject.    Treatment  of  such  a  broad  fii 
be   general   in   a  work  so  brief.     ^ 
Lownhaupt  has  displayed  accuracy  ; 
ciseness.     To  get  the  "  swing  "  of 
curity,    and    to    remove    prejudices 
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against  any  oqe  issue  or  varict>',  a  reading 
of  tliU  work  is  recommended  to  the  business 
man,  banker,  or  investor. 

THE  INVESTMENTS  OF  A  COLLEGE. 

Vif  ANAGERS  of  fund*  for  education, 
other  trustees,  and  aJl  investors  in- 
deed, can  see  liow  the  thing  ought  to  be  done 
by  readiiij;  the  latest  report  of  the  treasurer 
of  Amherst  Ojlle^e. 

The  endownient  of  some  $1,800,000.— 
small  compared  with  many  other  institutions, 
for  instance, — has  been  divided  among  no 
less  than  165  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes,  be- 
sides saving  bank  deposits  and  ten  different 
pitces  of  real  estate. 

Only  hall  a  dozen  securities  showed  losses, 
— an  elevator  bond,  the  stocks  of  two  na- 
tional banks  artd  an  investment  company 
being  paid  off  in  in.stulments ;  another  invest- 
ment company  stock,  a  water  bond,  and  a 
telephone  bond. 

Only  half  a  dozen  of  tlic  rest  were  not 
income  producing. — two  railroad  bonds  in  de- 
fault, probably  temporary,  and  four  stocks, 
two  of  them  in  ne«  manufacturing  enter- 
prises not  yet  dividend  payirig. 

'J'he  selections  have  benefited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Amherst  alumni  distinguished  in 
finance.  Otherwise  the  result  would  not 
have  been  so  fortunate  of  the  purchase  of 
forty-one  railroad  bonds,  many  yielding  5 
and  even  6  per  cent. 

Kven  more  striking  is  the  record  of  the 
forty-three  miscellaneous  bonds  held,  only 
one  of  which  is  now  in  reorganization. 
These  range  from  local  mill  bonds  to  power 
bonds  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  coal 
bonds  in  Mexico, 

For  the  rest,  three  Slate  bonds,  ro'::  water 
bonds,  sixteen  different  notes,  end  ten  dif- 
ferent real  estate  properties  (half  of  them  in- 
come producing) .  fifteen  national  bank 
stocks,  nine  manufacturing  stocks,  twenty 
railroad  stocks  (all  "high"  producers,  by 
the  way),  and  lialf  a-dozcn  "  miscellaneous," 
reflect  an  accuiatc  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tribution prirKipIe. 

At  the  time  many  of  the  railroad  bonds 
were  Ixjught  they  were  by  no  means  the 
standard  seasoned  propositions  tlicy  now  arc. 
Other  contemporary  bonds  have,  indeed, 
fallen  by  the  way.  It  might  have  been  less 
fortunate  for  the  college  if  its  money  had 
gone  into  one  group  of  railroads,  or  the  rail- 
roads of  one  section,— or  into  railroad  securi- 
ties exclusively. 


STOCKS  AND  "  GUARANTEES  " 

p  ERHAP5  the  majority  who  do  not  grt 
what  tlic>'  want  our  of  Wall  Sirett  k 
not  know  what  they  want. 

Last  month,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  long-argued  "  Commoditis 
Clause,"  there  was  exciteznmt  in  the  siodb 
of  several  coal-transporting  roads, — pria- 
cipally  in  Reading.  Dollars  were  martol 
on  and  off  its  price  in  so  many  minute*. 
Ctinservative  newspaper  readers  shook  ibnr 
heads  again  over  the  fluctuations  of  "  Wall 
Street  stocks." 

Hut  another  stock,  whose  holders  get  tho'r 
dividend  checks  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
self-same  corporation,  was  not  attected  ai 
all.  In  fact,  during  the  entire  slump  in 
prices  from  the  ''high"  of  1906  to  the 
"  low  "  of  1907,  it  changed  only  S12  ashare! 
It  has  already  recovered  most  of  that  drop, 
and  was  lately  quoted  at  $62  per  share  of 
$50  par  value.  At  that  price  it  pays  the  pur- 
chaser 4,.4  per  cent. 

In  this  same  period,  the  other  stock  of  the 
same  company.  "  Reading  common,"  fell  $94 
a  share,  New  ^'ork  Central  $67,  Chicago  Sc 
Norlhweslern  $115,  Northern  Pacific  $132, 
and  so  on. 

The  steady  stock  is  the  Mine  Hilt  and 
Schuylkill  Haven,  guaranteed  by  the  Reail- 
ing,  and  used  here  as  a  good  example  o/  its 
class. 

The  word  "  guarantee  "  is  flung  around  so 
loosely, — especially  by  the  irresponsible  pru- 
moters  who  so  easily  "  guarantee  50  per  cent, 
dividends  within  a  year," — that  it  has  no 
exact  meaning  to  the  pnblic;  unfortunate- 
ly so,  because  the  real  "  guaranteed  stock  " 
ranks  with  sound  bonds,  and  has  the  particu- 
lar convenience  of  coming  in  $kx>,  and  some- 
rimes,  $50  pieces. 

A  "  guarantee,"  in  finance,  is  the  under- 
taking of  one  person  to  he  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  another.  Thus  it  is  a  legal  impos- 
sibility, as  so  often  $t.itcd,  tliat  a  company 
"  guarantees"  so  much  per  cent,  on  its  own 
stock. 

But  as  the  big  American  railroad  systems 
were  formed,  many  a  smaller  road  was  taken 
over  on  lease,  through  a  guarantee  of  a  cer- 
tain dividend  on  its  stock  by  the  central  com- 
pany. 

Obnously,  the  worth  of  fl  guarantee  de- 
pends on  t^vo  things, — the  ability  of  the 
company  that  does  the  guaranteeing,  and  the 
value  to  it  of  the  smaller  company. 

With  the  Schuylkill  stock,  both  factors  are 


hiflh.  Tlic  Reading  has  good  credit.  Its 
thrcr  classes  of  stock,  which  receive  their 
dividend  only  aftrr  the  check*  are  sent  for 
the  Schuylkill  sttjck.  atp  appraised  in  the 
open  market  at  ahout  $i70,ooo,0(Xi.  Ami 
the  Schuylkill  Haven,  with  only  ijO  miles 
of  total  track,  contains  nevcrtlifless  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  main  line  of  its  t\vent>'- times 
biKger  lessor,  ihruufrh  the  rich  coal  tields  he- 
twecn  Mailch  Chunk  and  Shaniokin.  So  no 
one  doubts  the  fulfillment  of  the  Reading 
Company's  lease  of  the  road  for  999  years 
from  iSgt". 

Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  $62  or 
multiples  thereof,  combininfj  valuable  privi- 
leges. The  investor's  money  never  comes 
due.  He  nor  his  heirs  uill  never  have  to 
reinvest.  There  arc  no  coupons  to  tear  off; 
checks  are  regularly  mailed  to  any  address 
indicated. 

Any  one  of  sevcntj'-five  more  guaranteed 
stocks  are  frequently  quoted  in  the  papers. 
A  dozen  brokers  are  always  ready  to  sell, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  to  buy  a  share 
or  more  of  them  at  a  price  reasonably  close  to 
the  last  quotation, — knowing  they  can  be 
quickly  turned  over  to  old-fashioned  invest- 
ors, or  to  some  insurance  company,  college, 
or  hospital. 

TTie  pick  of  such  stocks,  like  Morris  & 
Essex,  guaranteed  by  the  Lackawanna,  and 
Old  Colony,  guaranteed  by  the  New  Haven. 
yield  little  over  3|^S  per  cent.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, Su,ooo,ooo,  for  instance,  is  held  by 
New  Englanders.  who  average  only  22  shares 
apiece.    They  die,  but  rarely  sell. 

There  arc  plenty  of  higher  yields.  One  is 
from  the  Manhattan  Klevatcd  stock,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Ne»  ^ork  sub4vay  company. — 
about  5  per  cent.  \'et  the  subivay  company 
is  paying  9  per  cent,  on  its  own  st<Kk. 

All  guaranteed  slocks  are  tux  free  in  New- 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  Sev- 
eral are  lax  free  in  other  States. 

THE  SWING  OF  BOND  PRICES 

npHE  merchant,  the  salesman,  and  the 
'  trader  all  may  welcome  last  month's 
activity  in  "  middle  '*  class  bonds.  It  shows 
the  confidence  of  the  capitalists,  people  who 
are  apt  to  sec  things  first.  'Hiree  millions 
of  French  money  has  just  gone  into  a  trolley 
line  near  Spokane.  The  financial  papers  are 
full  of  offerings,  many  highly  successful,  of 
bonds  to  improve  not  only  power  companies, 
(vater  works,  and  other  "  utilities."  but  ice. 
lumber,  and  man;"  industrial  concerns. 


Less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
first  financial  comment  appeared  in 
of  the  magazine,  the  country  was     .^ 
of  financial  fright.     It  was  agreed  ^^  ■^ 
best  informed,  and  stated  often  in  >r 

umns,  that  the  best  place  for  mon  ^»-^ 
the  best  bonds. 

By  last  month  the  price  movement 
versed  itself.  Several  of  the  most 
bankers,  with  the  best  reputntions  i 
ing  before  they  leap,  were  going  01 
as 'favoring  the  middle  class  bonds. — 
gations  of  the  well-managed  electric 
trolley  company,  or  the  prosperous 
railroad,  which  average  perhaps  5  pe: 

By  no  means  was  this  intended  t 
mend  bonds  of  inferior  safety  10  t 
pendent  on  the  income,  or  their 
'l*hey  might  profit  by  choosing  si 
notes  of  safety  equal  to  the  long-tei 
tngs  bank "  bonds.  In  one  to  fi' 
when  the  former  come  due,  there 
more  faworable  oppurtunitics  of  bi 
latter.  Vet  these  are  nowhere  n 
highest  price  for  ten  years  past, — 
up  to  their  Januan,-,  1962,  price. 

Take  three  typical  gflt-edge  first 
4  per  cents.,  representing  old  road 
Atchison,  B.  &  C,  and  C,  B.  & 
nois."  In  January,  1908,  they  we 
at  about  95.  96,  97  respectively, 
they  average  a  couple  of  points  a 
Here  is  a  difference  of  six  per  ce.,. 
trincifMil  of  the  most  gilt-edged  A 
railroad  securities,  in  less  than  a  y 
a  half. 

Now  few  private  investors  want 
cent,  bcmd  which  costs  them  mo 
par.  It  is  the  big  institutions. — tn 
panieti,  savings  banks,  and  others,  w 
ternativc  is  to  lend  money  jit  i  ^  1 
cent., — who  purch.Tse  such  seciiriries, 
them  only  ,S;i4  per  cenr.  perhaps. 

The  lesson  is  a  « ide  one.  Th 
earnings  of  trolley  lines  for  1908  \v« 
In  these  columns  last  month.  The 
a  small  railroad,  which  like  the 
trolley  bonds  sell  on  a  basis  of  5  pei 
so.  may  be  equally  desirable  for  thi 
of  the  business  or  professional  man,  ( 
nish  a  higher  income  from  a  certaii 
an  investor's  capital. 

Such  bonds  can  be  found  which 
not  because  there  is  less  behind  thci 
portion,   but   because   they  are   les^ 
known.    This  does  not  unfit  them  {^ 
mancnt  investment. — provided  the  p|. 
whom  tliey  are  known  are  the  right  p 
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A    FEW    REPRESENTATIVE    NOVELS     OF    THE 

SEASON. 


IT  is  pcrhafM  not  easy  1o  write  a  story  of 
American  liff,^K}f  lifr  in  the  twrnticth 
century  OiicaKo.^whicli  shall  Ikt  pre-emi- 
nently and  almofi  exclusively  a  love  story  with 
subordinate  iniert:->t»  so  minor  ihal  they  only 
serve  to  emphasize  the  "love"  quality  of  the 
tnle.  Yet  this  is  what  Sasan  Glasjiell  has  done 
in  "The  Glory  of  the  Conquered"'  It  is  the 
story  of  the  kind  of  love  that  changes  the  face 
i)f  the  world,  thai  overrides  the  impossible,  and 
tlial  lifts  defeat  info  victory.  There  is  some- 
thing  unusually  appealinK  about   the  sdentiSc 


.';t:SAN   CI.A?PELI_ 
iATii])or  ut  "Tbo  Glory  nf  the  Conqiiervd.") 

professor  al  the  itnivcrsily  and  hh  artist  wife, 
whose  noble  passion  lifts  the  story,  despite  some 
faidls  of  slyfc,  into  the  class  of  groat  novels. 

Just  3  few  weeks  before  her  de-ith  Klinor 
Macartney  Lane  read  the  last  proofs  of  her 
novel  "  Katrine."  *  the  first   she  had   published 

•The  Olorr  of  Ih*"  ronitu^TM).  Hj-  SiiKan  UlaKpfll. 
New  Yurk :  FrMlrrliMi  A.  8(ohea  Compnur.     8TS  pp. 

■  KntrbK".  Qy  Elinor  Mscartoey  Lufc  nirptrt. 
aiQ  pv.  Ul.    ^(JiO. 


since  her  brilliant  story.  *•  Nancy  Stair,"  vftb 
appeared  some  years  ago.  "  Kairine"  b  talk 
3  romance  of  a  woman's  triumph  and  a  aatii 
awakt-ninB  to  the  stem  rratitics  of  life.  U  i- 
beautifully  told,  and  the  viewpoint  throogbooi 
the  book  IS  an  rxalted  one 

II  is  seldom,  we  think,  that  the  story  of  i 
woman's  whole  life,  from  childhood  ihrou|>i  o 
its  n.itural  end,  is  conceived  in  such  a  big  m; 
and  carried  out  with  such  dramatic  inlcmity  it 
Miss  ^Uicc  Brown  has  done  in  her  *•  Sterv  of 
Tliyrira."*  Tliis  little  New  England  girl  of  ap- 
pealing originality,  witli  an  ambition*,  thirst  for 
l.i:i>MU-dge.  suffers  in  her  early  girlhood  a  tra|j< 
.THci  icrriblc  wrong.  This,  however,  only  *er«* 
to  strengthen  her  character,  and.  the  story  Icavo 
her  developed  through  trial  and  sorrow  into* 
*    Mc  woman  of  a  peculiar  and  original  chanr. 

:lie  reader. 

Another  of  Reni  Barin'*.  sweet.  whok*onK 
stories  of  rural  France  which  has  recenllv  Umu 
issued  is  "This,  My  Son"*  ("Les  Noellet**"). 
It  is  a  slightly  new.  attractive  version  of  the  uM 
theme  of  the  diffcrencf  of  attitude  toward  life 
of  father  and  son.  The  f»ew  EenrratJon  scorns 
the  old.  and  having  gone  its  own  way  comei 
back  to  the  old  folks  for  the  comfort  afforded 
by  the  old  ideals.  The  translation  i.t  by  Dr.  A. 
S  Rappoport,  and  is  verj*  smoothly  donc 

To  give  a  book  vogue  in  this  country  no  far- 
ther commendaiirm  is  needed  than  the  statement 
that  it  was  written  by  the  author  nf  "Mr*. 
Wiggs  of  the  CahbaKc  Patch.'*  Mrs.  Rice's  new 
storj-,  "Mr,  Opp,"°  liccamc  famous  as  a  maga- 
r.'me  serial,  and  was  in  great  demand  from  the 
■lay  of  its  issue  in  book  form.  _  "  Mr.  Ot>p  "  i» 
n  Kcutuckian  of  varied  experience,  unlimiieid 
I  Hit  ineffecti\'e  ambition,  unsellish  devotion  to 
others,  and  a  quaint  manner  of  speech. — a  com- 
Uiiiatcon  of  characteristics  such  as  never  before 
.tfipi-'ared  in  fiction,  we  ventnrc  to  s.iy.  Whether 
any  "Mr.  Opps "  have  ever  crossed  the  stage 
of  real  life  we  are  not  prepared  either  to  atlirm 
or  deny,  but  nine  reader*  out  of  ten  will  be 
convinced,  we  feel  Mire,  that  such  apparently 
futile  lives  arc  after  all -worth  while. 

"The  iland-.Madc  Gentleman"*  ia  another 
"  Eben  Holdeii."  as  rcgarils  the  l>-pes  from 
which  the  principal  characters  are  drawn,  the 
environment  (rural  N'ew  York),  and  the  hnmcly 
dialect  and  humor.  Mr.  B.ichellcr's  hand  ha;!  not 
lost  its  cunning;  the  new  5tor\- is  quite  as  effect- 
ive as  an>'thing  that  the  author  has  done.  AH 
the  people  in  it  are  Aniericans, — not  emancipalcd 
front  their  native  crudities  and  provincialisms, 
but  thoroughly  t)-pical  of  a  generation  that  lias 
passed  off  tile  stage. 

•  Tbo  Story  o(  Thjraii.  By  Allw  Brown,  llna^. 
tnn.  Mimin  Cimipntiv.     327  pp.     |1  3A. 

•  TlilB.  My  Sou.  fey  Hen*  Bailn.  Scrifaiwri.  307 
pp.     «1.2&. 

»Mr  Opi>.  Bj-  .\llci«  Hofftn  Blee.  Centnry  Com- 
pnfiT.     .12*;  PH..  in.     II 

■Th>>  flHT.tl-Msdc  ': (•nttemnn.  Oy  Itrtog  BscbeJ- 
ler.    Hatpcn.    33S  pp.    11.0(1, 


A  novel  of  undeniable  power  is  "The  Inner 
Shrine." '  but  even  if  it  were  of  mediocre  qual- 
ity the  drcunisiances  connected  wiih  its  appear- 
Encc  wuuld  soon  have  placed  it  amung  the  sea- 
son's "  host  sellers."  Anonymous  novels  arc 
rarely  published  in  this  countr>',  and  the  fact  that 
this  one  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  a  leadtnR 
magazine  attracted  to  it  an  unusual  amount  of 
attention.  -"The  Inner  Shrine"  is  an  interna- 
tional novel,  its  scene  being  shifted  from  Paris 
to  New  York,  The  heroine  is  tlie  French  wife 
of  a  young  American  resident  of  Paris,  whose 
death,  early  in  the  itory,  leads  to  a  scries  of  in 
citlcnts  marking  a  remarkable  transformation 
(.for  it  is  nothing  less)  in  the  character  of  hi:< 
widow.  The  plot  is  skillfully  developed,  and  the 
style  ser\'es  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  critics  s«cm  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
niilhorship  lo  a  wonlan. 

Mr.  Charles  Belmont  Davis,  author  of  "The 
Stage    Door."    has    a    well-developed    gift   as  a 


ALICE  HtCAN  WCE. 
(WhoM  Qew  narot,  "Mr.  Opp,"  hMjoil  appeared.) 

writer  of  short  stories. — a  gift  that  is  disploycd 
lo  advant-ige  in  a  volume  of  m.tga/ine  Tales  en- 
titled "The  Lodger  Overhead  and  Others,"' 
Mr.  Davis  seems  to  en)0>;  placing  liis  heroines 
in  difficult  and  unconventional  situations,  from 
which  he  extricates  them  with  unvarying  suc- 
cess, Occisinnally  the  proprieties  get  a  jolt, 
but  serious  disaster  is  always  averted. 

The  two  mystery  stories  of  the  spring  are 
ihc  work  of  women. — "The  Man  in  Lower 
Ten."'  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  and  "Love's 

'Ttip   Inner  Stirln<>.     Hftrji^ra.     SOS  pp.     $IJ10 
'  The   Loditer  Otrth'-nd   and  .Others.      By    Cliarlra 

B<ln»ont  n«ivl!t-     SerHjD^TS.     ."JTO  pp.,  HI.     ll.RO. 
'The  MHn  In  I>j»f*r  Tm.    By  Jfary  Ittttxris  niniv 

liart.     BoMM-Mcrrll).     ST::  pp.,  in.     tizn. 


Privilege."*  by  Stella  M.  Diir 
arc  exceedingly  ingenious.  To  r 
bcr  in  their  proper  sequence  the 
in  "Tlie  Man  m  Lower  Ten" 
intellect  of  a  Sherlock  Holme 
rvadrr  will  weary  in  the  attentpl 
Privilege."  this  is  the  storj'  that 


(^lia  baa  won  tnucti  praise  for 
"  The  Bturj  of  niyn 


rnewsp 


dollar  prize  in  a  Chicago* 
.Alwiut  3500  solutions  of  th< 
fered.  of  which  only  about 
e\'cn  approximately  correct. 

A  certam  dash  and  dari 
makes  attractive  even  the 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
treatment  given  by  .Mr.  Justm" 
lo  a  number  of  the  famous,  or 
acters  of  the  ciiy  republics  durir 
of  the  Borgias  in  It.ily.  The 
Gorgeous  Borgia."  *  is  a  vignct 
wild  disorder,  the  lust  of  politic 
violence  of  human  sex  love,  i 
which  stands  the  desperado, 
whose  father  was  Pope  Alex; 
McCarthy  knows  how  to  tell  a 
with  considerable  allowance  fc 
.the  characters  leave  in  the  mou 
tlie  tale  itself  is  a  good  nne. 

Variety  of  scene,  synipathetti 
shrewd  psychological  insight  c 

•  Lar4-'H  PrlrllPite.     Mv  Sirlln  M 

coll.    ;^*5  mi..  im:    n..'{a, 
Cinby.     narpeni.    32i  pp. 
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THE  AMERICAS  REVIEW  OF  RB^lEW^ 


.!i^  attack  on  the  ay  °^J^^!^^ than »!»««; 

There  15  H^^""''^^"?1LTiSV  Ulttt  loji 

ant  in  Mr.  P.'^'lP^**?3'  *  ti  «    of    J^^ 

Craig."'  .M^iJt'"rin Xr  VecoiinB  ■"- 

.  unrdenfing.  .  »«  Pf^'f^tJ  WeflfwT. '^^■ 
.  b«Uin-Thc-china-*hop  >-om«^^f^^r  j,^ 
ouih  and  unconventtoyU.  *Do    J^   j^„j:,i 
i  phv.ical  sirength  a"^'"  *^  U  morc^iso'- 
ihe  Voman  he  wants.    Thcstorj 

,.us  than  entcrummg.  n-rtiiKwr  is  * 

AnotlTcr  strong  w^n^wrV"^  ^^^-^  P?^ 
Phillpotts'  -Three  ^r°«l'<^^^  3,hUpt^ 
not  50  strong  >n  «*}'t«"0  wn^J  «j  ;,,r.  ^  - 
ceding  work.,  th»  f^ry^^^Y,"^^^^^^^^  vUb«e  W; 
potu-  reputation.  In  «  *^  JJ^je^  and  »ll  «? 
with  its  love-making,  'j^^^f ofihe  ^'iU'^R* '■* 
.piamt  philosophy  and  go^ip  o' 


].    J,    EF-LU 

iWboM  ooTcl.  "Whjtb?r  Thou  Oo«it."  la  In  tli-? 
.nu"  "„  a.  1.1.  pr---ceOlDg  book.  -  W«  Mac 
grt-gor.") 

"Dromina"'  a  very  entertaining  talc.  Tlie  au- 
thor. John  Av*couKh.  has  made  a  inarvclous 
combination  of  French  kings,  bands  of  gypsies. 
Irish  priests  and  pe.isants  po,K-s  and  cardmaU, 
and  representatives  of  noble  houses  of  I'rancc 

"*"•■  Whitlicr  Thou  Gocst." '  the  laiwt  rptnance 
of  the  author  of  ■'  Wee  Macgregor  (J.  J.  Be"  ■ 
\l  full  of  that  genial  humor  =nd  kin  Iv  p In j 
loftophv  applif.1  to  ihing*  oi  everyda>  '''J  ^^J 
uiatlr  IIS  ot]ier  Murics  >o  atiraclive  A  ralher 
n^vc.  .isclLh  girl,  a  quaint  Scotch  character 
whom  the  readrrcannnt  fail  »<l.>''*^--/f,^'\J^  ^^'^ 
in  life  the  "tu-.iri  Vieticilictioii  of  a  mans  lo\c, 
which,  however,  bring,  with  it  .  great  sorrow. 
The  life  of  thia  girl  is  tlic  story.  ,^ 

Marlon  Crawford's  poslhumoiw  ^^^^,-  jj> 
White  Sister."  ■  is  typical  of  the  novelist  s  work. 

The  talc  uk^s  up  'i«;-«"'f ';  ^SSo?S 

a   hero  known  to   readers   of    Mr.    Crawioras 
earlier  story  to  which  his  name  was  given  and 

now  b.^m?e  a  grave  ^'l/^-^^;-"''  7,^;^.?' *^ 
of  the  Holv  Church.     "  1  he  Whlc^ister      rt 
«a  seven  more  distinctly  than  Im  '-"X^R^ 
els  the  authors  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  the  workmgs  of  its 

*"',l";wiftly  moving  story  of  the  PadficNorth- 
-Mmmiln..      Dy    .Tohn    AywouKb.      roOi-m.      477 

foni!     UBcmlUnn.     33fi  PP.     »»»*»■ 


JOHN    AVSrOLGH. 
(Aothor  or  '■  Dnrmlni.") 

which  h«  al«.y.  ch.r™cd  «»  to  'he  -"'"  '' 


„      Ad.   Wjjodrt.ffjj^;'^ 


nv'  K';.d'r:;h:rph..vi-  -».  app.**-  » <^-  J** 

f  ^.--Se  -A'ril?  Brothon..     By  Eden  PUniM^    ^**- 
mlilinr    480  pp.     »l.W. 
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keenness  of  analysis  entitle  him  to-be  spoken  of 
with  Tolstoi,  Turgeniev.  and  Dostoyevski.  The 
first  long  story  by  this  Russian  novelist  to  be 
translated  into  English,  "The  Seven  Wha  Were 
Hanged,'"  had  already  created  a  literary  and 
political  sensation  in  Russia.  It  is  a  powerful 
study  of  seven  persons,  two  of  them  women, 
who  have  been  condemned  to  death  for  connec- 
tion with  revolutionary  disturbances.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  protest  against  the  reign  of  terror  in 
Russia,  but  it  is  also  a  powerful  indictment  of 
capital  punishment.  Andreyev's  style  is  marked 
by  vigorous,  appealing  sympathy.  The  transla- 
tion, by  Herman  Bernstein,  seems  to  be  very  well 
done. 

,  The  scene  of  Judge  Grant's  new  story,  "The 
Chippendales," '  is  laid  in  Boston.  Like  the  au- 
thor's earlier  novels,  it  analyzes  modern  Ameri- 
can society  mercilessly  and  fascinates  the  reader 
by  the  intensity  of  its  realism.  The  action  is 
dramatic  and  the  plot  convincing.  Because  it  is 
a  study  of  real  people  its  humor  is  appealing 
and  its  grasp  of  human  frailties  both  amusing 
and  instructive. 

A  breezy,  alert  story  of  love,  adventure,  and 
revolution  in  a  Latin-American  republic  is  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis'  latest  novel,  "  The 
White  Mice."'  A  typical  American  youth,  son 
of  a  millionaire  father,  gets  himself  mixed  up 
in  a  revolution  and  a  love  affair  at  the  same 
time  and,  incidentally,  makes  us  thoroughly  like 
him  and  the  girl  for  whom  he  performs  such 
prodigies  of  valor. 

'The  Sevon  Who  Wpfb  Hanged.  By  Leonid  An- 
dreyev.     New  ■  York  :    Ogilvie   Publlabing   Company. 

11)0  rip-.poi".    $1. 

-  The  ChippeudiilfH.  By  Robert  Grant.  Scrlbners. 
602  pp.     *l.r>(i. 

'  Tho   White   Mice.     Bv    Richard   Harding   Davis. 

Scrlbners.     St)'J  pp.,  ill.     ?1.50. 


Counesy  uf  the  N.  V.  linui. 

LEONID   ANDREYEV. 
(.4  translation  of  whose  novel,  "  The  gpven  Who 
Were   Hanged,"   has  Just    been    published    In    this 
country.) 


OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS-BIOGRAPHY,  TRAVEL, 

THE  DRAMA. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCE. 

Of  the  writing  of  hooks  about  Walt  Whit- 
man.' there  is  apparently  no  end.  Most  of  these, 
however,  are  so  tinctured  with  prejudice,  either 
inr  or  against  the  subject,  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  the  sober,  sedate,  and  impartial  ap- 
praisal given  by  Mr.  George  Rice  Carpenter  m 
his  biography  of  the  poet  which  has  just  ap- 
l>eared  in  the  P~nglish  Men  of  Letters  series. 
i'lKTe  is  a  calmness  about  Mr.  Carpenter's  treat- 
ment of  Whitman  which  is  refreshing. 

.\  welcome  addition  to  the  Lincolniana  of  the 
,Mitii\  ersary  season  is  Mr.  Francis  Grierson's 
■  Valley  of  Shadows,"'  or,  as  he  subtitles  it, 
■"  KccnlU'ctions  of  the  Lincoln  Country  from 
rS;!-!  to  i86,^."  The  volume  is  full  of  "stories" 
.nid  iKTscnal  incidents  connected  with  Lincoln 
.iiirl  Lincoln's  country.  Mr.  Grierson,  looking 
back  as  he  does  upon  a  long  life  of  literary  ef- 
fort spent  in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States, 

'  Walt  Whitman.  By  George  R.  Carpenter.  Mac- 
millan.     1 T.""  pp.     1^  cents. 

-The  \'nllpv  of  Shadows.  By  Francis  Grierson. 
Houghton.  SIlfBin  Company.     278  pp.     $2. 


cannot  "  withhold  the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration from  the  work  done  by  the  influential 
preachers  and  politicians  of  the  ante-bellum  days 
in _  Illinois,"  which  "afterwards  made  for  the 
spiritual  side  of  life."  It  was  out  of  these  "  si- 
lences "  on  the  prairies,  he  maintains,  that  came 
"the  voice  of  the  great  preacher  and  prophet" 
of  the  war  of  secession. 

A  useful  biographical  work,  which  tells  the 
life-story  of  a  remarkably  versatile  genius,  is 
"  The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,"  *  the  inventor 
of  phonography,  which  has  just  been  completed 
by  Alfred  Baker.  It  may  be  said  that  slightly 
undue  emphasis  is  laid  upon  minor  incidents  in 
the  life  of  this  inventor.  The  general  story, 
however,  was  well  worth  telling.  A  series  of 
appendices  contains  reproductions  from  some 
of  Sir  Isaac's  early  pamphlets  and  periodical 
works  on  the  subject,  besides  including  a  bib- 
liography of  books  on  the  subject  of  "  short- 
hand.'*^ 

Starting  out  with  the  intention  of  editing  a 

>  The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  By  Alfred  Baker. 
New  York :  Isaac  Pitman  and  Stms.  3&2  pp..  111.  f2. 
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SAINTE-BECVT^    THE   GSRATEST   OF   FSriTCH   CRITICS 

(TbltE  piirlrnlt,  an  UDuxiiuI  one.  njitx'Jinc  hk  fronllK- 
pkce  to  I'rolffsof  Ilar)MT'g  n-cvnt  trlllrul  Mug- 
T«ph7.) 

Inny-planncd  volume  of  recollections  of  Rosselti. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  gradually  evolved  a  fascinating 
autobiography  under  the  title  of  "  My  Storj'." 
Bill  lit  dots  inure  in  (Ins  volume  llum  lay  bare 
tUc  dirvclopmi'nc  of  Itis  own  literary  conscious- 
ness and  the  progress  of  his  career  as  a  writer. 
Mr.  Caine  gives  u%  aUo  a  series  of  illuminating 
sidelights  upon  most  of  t!ic  best  known  cliarac- 
lers  of  Knglish  ficlion  during  ttu-  p.ist  half-cen- 
lury. — besides  Rossetti,  Dickens,  Collins.  Ruskin. 
Itlackniorc,  Btictianan.  Walt'i-nunton.  William 
Morris.  Swinburne.  Coleridge.  Arnold,  imd 
Browning.  All  llicse  he  knew,  and  abi:>ul  all  of 
them  he  icIU  u^  highly  cbaractcrisiic  and  inter- 
esting sturii-:*.  We  see  Ills  own  development  set 
fiirili  from  ihe  davi  of  his  early  youlli  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  to  the  days  of  affluence  and  world 
fame  which  have  bplongcd  now  for  a  decade  in 
the  author  of  "The  Manxman"  and  "The 
Ch^i^tiaIl,'* 

TfuTe  is  a  great  deal  that  is  stimulating  to 
the  Hli-rary  tusie  as  well  as  to  Ihc  admiration 
for  keen  psycholngical  analysis  in  almost  every- 
thing thai  Mr.  Janie-s  ilimcker  writes-^uite 
in  hnc  with  his  preceding  works,  although 
perhaps  even  more  nubile  in  hi«  latest  volume, 
which  he  h.is  entitled  "Egoists."'  In  this  "Book 
of  Supermen"  wr  llnd  keen  analytical  character 
sketches  of  Stendhal.  Baudelaire.  Fbuhcrt.  Ana- 
tole  France.  Huvsmans.  Barrci.  Nietzsche, 
DIake,  Ibsen.  Slinier.  and  Erne.^t  Hello. — all 
these  tnastcrs  standing  for  the  individualistic 
idea. 

A  bulky  volume,  rather  loosely  put  together. 

'  Mr  8t"ry.  Hy  tlall  Caliie.  Apptf^toni.  402  pp.. 
tit.      »L". 

'  KK"l"t<) :  A  BtMik  or  Hii|i<-riii<-n  By  JmnM 
ilDiirkT.     SerlbtM^fM.     A72  |»r.,  III.     fl.30. 


on  the  celebrities  of  Irish  htstoo".'  edited  by 
Thomas  W.  H,  Fitzgerald,  contain*  a  popular 
history  of  ajicieni  and  modern  Ireland,  with 
biographical  notices  of  celebrated  characters  of 
Irish  birth  or  extraction.  There  arc  excellent 
fidl'page  portraits  of  ihe  characters  cflnsidcred. 

The  mosr  linking  fact  in  ihe  long  per^pecMve 
of  Si)'t"i>h  liistory.  we  are  informed  by  Miss 
Clara  Crawford  I'erkins.  in  her  iwo-volume  his- 
tnry.  "The  Builders  of  Spain.'*'  i»  (hat  "the 
Spanisli  native  stock  has  produced  no  rulers, 
and  that  from  even  before  the  dawn  of  history 
it  has  Iteen  continuously  niled  by  Alien  peoples. 
who  have  successively  stamped  liteir  own  indi- 
vidiujlity  upon  it."  These  volumes  are  copfoiuly 
illusiraied  with  portraits  and  view*.  They  di- 
vide up  the  hislorv  of  Spanish  civilization  into 
four  great  periuus.  all  of  iheni  under  non- 
naiivc  Spanish  rulers. — Konic.  206  B.  C.  to 
417  A.  D.;  the  Visigoths.  417  to  711  ;  Ihe  Arab* 
and  Moors.  711  to  t492;  and  the  Christian  ktng« 
(of  French,  Austrian,  and  other  foreign  blood}, 
I4(i)2  tn  the  present. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  Sainie- 
Beuve°  was  not  only  one  of  Ihe  "  intellectual 
triumvirate  of  modern  France"  (sharing  hnnor.< 
wiiti  Taiiie  and  RenatO.  but  that  he  was  one  of 
the  very  greatest  literarj-  criiics.  in  the  broad 
sense,  of  the  world's  entire  liic-raiure.  A  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  man  and  his  TlKtfa- 
ods  in  brief  com)>ass  cannot  fail  iu  be  useftil  and 
valu.ilile  to  students  of  literature  and  the  genernl 


SIS  I.-SAAC  riTMAN. 

(.\  blugrsplif  uf  t}ii>  Inventnr  of  «burtbaD*I  has  been 

putilii>lla>d    nH;i:-nll)r.) 


'tlrrlnnil  ami  tlt>r  l^-oiiji'.  Vol  I.  11;  TbotuAS 
W.  H.  PlUtci-rnid.  Chtmso:  FlizK^rnld  Buak  Cnni- 
puny.     <3P  pp..  m. 

'Btlllflers  or  8paln.  tif  Clnm  (*rawron]  PerkhiK. 
Unit.     2  volB..  «I0  tin  .  III.     jr.. 

"Hnlnte-Beure.  Ify  Urorjtir  M<:lA>An  tlnrpcf.  Phll- 
Rdi'lpl><»  :  J.  B.  I.]ppliiti>tt  f'binpany.     .'WH  iip„  pur. 


reader.  Dr.  George  ^^eLean  Harper,  prof' -^■■'  r 
of  English  literature  at  Princeton,  who  has  W\i\ 
at  work  for  some  time  on  a  scries  of  works  oii 
]'"rench  literature,  has  in  this  study  of  Saintc- 
Beuvc  given  us  a  compact  and  coherent  analysis. 
Ill  his  preceding  work.  "  Masters  of  l-'rench  Lit- 
erature," Dr.  I^arpcr  gave  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  a  study  of  the  literature  of  the  French 
republic 

TRAVEL  AND  D3SCR1PT10N. 

There  always  seems  to  be  room  for  another 
bcxik  en  Ireland,  particularly  on  travel  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Sooner  or  later  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  William  Elcmy  Curtis  would  give 
lis   a  lMj«tk  on    Ireland  and  the    Irish.      In   the 


1 

^^^S 

EMPRESS  TSABJILLA,  WfFK  (IK  CHAkUCS  V. 
(Knini  itii^  |>iilDiln)ic  (>)'  Ttllaii.     Thla  ()uiK-n,  My* 
C\»n  C.  PiTktnjt  In  Iut  "  liulldiTu  »f  Spain."  wm 
ibe  moat  beautiful  Purtuini^iH-  Indy  of  IiLilorj.} 

volume.  "One  Irish  Summer."'  which  is  so  en- 

lenainlngly  wn'lti  ■  '  riitally  illustrated.  Mr. 
Curtis    ^iiscollr^l  ilv    and    informingly 

upon  the  well-kii<->sii  K^.iuires  of  Irish  life  and 
scenery,  ami  relates  ni.'iny  pleasant  little  in- 
stances of  personal  experience. 

Three  years'  rcsidi-ncc  in  Mexico  and  many 
long  hnriiehack  tours  over  all  sections  of  thf 
republic  have  funiished  the  liasis  for  Mr.  Slan- 
tun  Davis  Kirkham's  "Mexican  Trails."*  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  Mexican  Indian, 
whose  life  has  excitt^l  the  admiration  of  Mr. 
Kirkham.  The  volume  is  illu&trated  from  orig- 
inal photographs  by  the  author. 

■  Onp  Trlnb  RumnKT,  Hv  Wltlhim  K.  CnrlU.  Kcv 
Vnrk  :  r>rtfflfirt  ft  Cii.    <H'2  ini,,  111.    i^i.r.o. 

'.Mpxl^n  TmllR.  Vtv  Ktanton  PhvU  Klrtihan. 
Putnam.    ttOSi  pp.,  111.    ^l.Tft. 
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BKl.^N  BUKIT.  FIRST  KIN(;  OF 

I  Prom  an  old  print,  frootUplece 
Hpt  I'eniiJr."  Tills  reiircwnls  Ihi 
af(i-r  tils  victory  at  Clontarf.) 


STENDHAL    (RESTtV    BE 

(From  a  cnyoa  portrait  l>y  Edw 
n*  41  rrofltUplcc4i  lo  James  UaiHii 
Uta.") 
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IMGl-SA. 
(Kn«itl«iil«cc  to  •"Tb*  Sbo»«  ol  the  AtlrltUc") 

A  useful  lilllr  lirochure  for  American  iravcl- 
cTf.  in  Italy  is  Sr.  Tombolini  I-uigi's  "Sisiinc 
Cliapcl." '  Mvcry  travfliT  *Iio  lias  visilet!  the 
Ktcrnal  City  knows  the  difiiculrics  experienced 
in  iin(lersiaii(!iiiK  ilw  :irrflnR(iiKMii-i  and  svMuni 
in  the  (^aninii>  Sistinc  Chaptl.  Iliis  litlle-'bonk- 
let,  liy  Ji  crilic  and  ytiidr  i)f  many  years'  experi- 
ence, cilinDt  fail  to  1)f  useful  even  to  tlio^  who 
do'Ok*  but  a  passintf  half-tiuur  tu  Ihc  gicat 
chapel  of  Renaissance  art. 

Travelers  and  students  wlio  arc  interested  in 
liiat  uiiirvel'iits,  inifaniiliar  re^iuri  en  lite  cast 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  will  tind  a  yreat  deal 
lli.'it  is  iievv  and  fasciTialing  in  Mr.  F.  Hauiillon 
Jackson's  liook.  "The  Shores  M  the  Adriaiic." ' 
riic  striking  things  in  nicdieval  survival  in  clI^■ 
.torn  and  casiunie,  much  of  the  linest  of  llie 
^ccne^>•.  architecture,  and  decorative  arts,  are 
pictured  from  photnyraph  and  sketch  in  this  at- 
tractive volnnic,  whioti  devotes  itsvlf  exclusively 
to  ilie  Austrian  side,  incUidinc  Islria  and  Dal- 
nialia.  The  voIiimic  is  ciiiii;ilenienlary  to  llinl 
dealing  with  the  haliatt  side  which  wa&  pub- 
lisbrd  a  year  or  more  Hgo. 

On  an  iMilated  estate  in  north  Italy  there 
lived  for  niatiy  years  during  the  past  century  the 
widowed  p>iinies5  PiKaiii,  "a  woman  ot  ex- 
ccpiinniil  brilliancy,  hcauiy.  and  charm, — a  lov- 
ing and  vital  |iri:>eMce."  A  constant  visitor  lo 
this  estate  was  Margaret  S>-monrts  ( .Mrs.  W.  W. 


'Ttir  KUMn.-  ThnrK-l. 
10.1  ii|>.     ."n  (vntt 

'Tin-    Slior-'d   of    ibe   Adr!«ile.      Vol.   II, 
Ilnmlll'in  JaiHrxMi.     Dullnn.    ,-12(1  pi),    -90. 


Ry  Tiimboltni   I.nlil.  Ilodi''. 
Bjr   F. 


jcTttToev  across 


N'atiphan).    daughter    "f    i^-.i."      a -*.»;«< 
;      I'll-,  and  tlic  Morj- 

t    <  'imn<->.s    I'iiiani   !•■ 
■'  Uoges  Fanii  **  *  was  loid  ia 

-  -Med    HMnc   time    ago    umjrr 
I'-ge's  Farm"     A  new  an'' 

'ir  IkuiIc.  with  man>    ani- 
I  :-T  -'y-  -Tin-d. 

■  v.'n^  dcscripliofi  of 
'  .  .  i  i.  i'  lU  ■■f  Afri.-i,  wij'i  -■■ 
.   1'    1i'm1i>^;:i],1in    !>  (ijl.l  In   }.■  _    r 

1  :    l-.i-    l..,..k.    *■    llir    Heart    -■,     ■ 

I  here    is    an    ititrodudiuu    lu    tiiu    voiunK   hf 
IJishop  J    C    Ilan/e^l. 

.\liparenily  there  !;•  :  I 
1.  .i.ik  abi'iii  the  art  hi' 
iMiiaiid    Schevill,    howf  w; 
tiling  more  than  an  an  hist', 
socd  volume,  whicli  he  ha*  *;:.-    .....      .  .        ■ 

■  i  a  Medieval  Commnnc."    biena  oi  the   N 
Ages,  he  tcl)s  us.  in  ipite  of  \\s  narrow   ir 
'<\  as  a  nation,  and  "  had  a  distinctive  soul  at  crr- 
uiinty  as  any  nation  which  vl-^;^  ^  rule  an  the 
political  stage  of  our  own  day." 


ALvisE  nsAtfi,  noce  of  vemce. 

(KroDi  an  old  pnlnt^iif  n>pro(Iiir«>c|  »t,  frontUplccv 


lu    Murii'iii'i't    Symondo'    Itonk, 
Dogp'a  Furm."  i 


[•wfi    8pent    on     a 


"  The  Playground  of  liuropc."  *  by  Sir  Lcsliej 
.Stephen,  now  apfn-ar^;  for  the  ItrM  time  with 

•  Pnvii  S|it'iil  on  n  Tv>if>'!i  FBriu.  Br  Mnrinr^l  Sy- 
tnonds.    Oijiiin'  romimnt      -sn  jiji,,  ill.    yi.Tt». 

'Tin-  llrnri  uf  ri-nlrlnl  AtHtn  Ily  .I«tin  M, 
Kurlnicvr.  Clnrlnnnil :  Jennlnin  &  Graham.  2^3  pp., 
111.     t\. 

*Klm«.  B.V  K»nllnatMl  Sriicvlll.  Krrll)n>>n(.  4331 
pp..  lit.     >'.'■*><>. 

•Tllff  Plavirroimd  of  <?(irop«>.  By  L«hII<>  Strpbm. 
ruinam.    "'  '  ■"■    "'       1 1" 


A  FEW  REPRESENTATIVE  NOI^ELS  OF  THE  SEAi 


American  publisher's  imprint.  This  work  has 
lotiK  bvuii  rccoKiii/cd  as  foremost  amnng  l}ic 
many  attempts  at  Alpine  description  in  the  Eng- 
lish lanjjuage.  H  tnc-  gifted  author  had  ever 
climbed  some  of  the  loftier  peaks  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  he  would,  wc  nxay  be  sure, 
have  writren  an  account  of  the  experience  thai 
would  be  worth  reading:  for  he  is  a  true  moun- 
taineer as  well  as  a  master  of  ddightful  luiglish. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  STAGE. 

The  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Percy  NhicKaye's  writ- 
ings on  the  dnima  ("The  riayhouse  and  the 
Play'"  is  not  Ihc  usual  one.  Mr.  MacKa\-c 
does  not  think  of  the  prablems  of  the  drama  as 


V   '- 


THE   T.VMIXA    t.Ul.'..l.   .\  I    kAi.'.TZ. 

(Kronttoplece,  tv^act-a,  nt  "  Tb"  I'layKrciiuid  i>r 

Kurojie.") 

primarily  questions  of  dramatic  art;  he  regards 
them  cather  as  questions  which  concern  tlie  op- 
portunities for  dramatic  art  p^oprrly  to  exist 
and  to  mature.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the 
drama  in  America  is  concerned,  these  uucslions 
are  primarily  civic  questions.  The  end  toward 
which  Mr.  M.-icKave  is  working  is  the  building 
up  of  a  permanently  endowed  theatrical  instilu- 
lion,  dedicatrd  snlcly  to  dmmaiic  art  as  a  civic 
agency  in  the  democracy.  The  present  volume 
seeks  to  clear  the  ground  for  such  a  work.  It 
disciLtses  general  principles,  leaving  the  elabora- 
Iton  of  the  structure  to  later  consideration. 

Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton.'  dramatic  critic 
of  tliC'New  York  Sun.  has  gathered  up  in  a 
single  volume  many  criticism<i  of  recent  stage 
nrndnctions  which  he  has  cotitributcd  to  that 

>  Th*  PlnvhwuB*  and  the  Plif.  By  Percy  Mac- 
Kajc.     Mm-mlllan.     :i1»  i«p.     »t.'J.'., 

'TIiP  .*nr..Tlfiin  Httw>'  "t  'In-iloy.  K.v  W*IliT 
Prfehard  EvtoD.  Boston :  Hoiall.  HirDard  it  Co. 
ass  pp.     91.50. 


"  VOtISC  AFBIfA." 

I  Prom  a  ptiu(o|p-Apti  Ukcu  by 
and  ri^produecd  In  bis  iHKik.  "Tlw 
.Urlea-'i 


junrnal.  Many  of  the  plays  it 
lo  lie  popular  favorites  during  th 
iind  in  these  page.s  sytnpalhelic 

.\n  .^nle^ic.^n  eiignieer.  Mr.  1 
har<t,'  had  thought  it  worth  w 
hook  to  the  subject  of  the  sa 
from  fire  and  panic,  as  well  a 
Ilieir  comfort  and  sanitation, 
practical  suggt^itions  which,  if 
construction  of  our  American  pi 
undoubteilly  .nh]  greatly  lo  the 
goers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  h( 
tor»  and  audience!^. 

The  stcidy  progress  of  the  s 
spcarean  literature  was  mdclj 
weeks  since  by  Mark  Twain's 
cliiire,  "Is  Sbftkespeare  Dead? 
strictly  the  Bacnninti  argument 
of  the  coiisidernlions  urged  wil 
the  adherents  of  the  Baconian  tl 
ments  of  their  contention.  M 
not  go  so  far  as  to  a.ssert  tha 
known  as  Shakespeare's  were 
I'rancis  Bacfitt,  but  he  holds  tha 


'Tln-nirni:  Tlw-ir  Safott  fnim 
Their  C'otnfArt  niitl  H<-althrnln«s!i 
Gerhard.  New  York :  roliIl«lii-d  iri 
I»p.     »I. 

'}»  «IiiihM|»ertrc  Ik-wilV  By  W 
pen.     loO  p|>.     tlJ2R, 
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Van  de 

^Sm^fenmDe  jfaultcn  inBe 


rAMSTERDAKL 


Mudttlv  "PiuBii  Ucobfi,  uaoonnotin  MOMx- 
laiVka  k  ^iBqK  ban  ^dCijifiitfy  Anoo  1 64} . 

TITLE  PACE  OF  AN  OLD  BROCHURE,  SHOWING  DI'TCH 
SHIP. 

[R^rodiK«(I  from  "The  Slory  of  N«w  N(^tbprlltl<]," 
br  WlllUin  Elliot  OrllDa.) 

have  been  wricien  hy  ihc  native  of  Stratford 
wliom  we  know  us  Shaki'spcirv.  and  Iliai  the  one 
man  of  the  lime  who  may  be  believed  to  liave 
possessed  the  ability  to  writt  tlicm  was  Bacon. 
The  argument  abounds  in  humor,  but  is  not  for 
that  rea>"n  tlie  less  convincing. 

Although  Mark  Twain  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  world  has  been  in  ignor.ince  frum 
.Shakes|ivarc's  time  to  our  own  regarding  the 
fvents  of  his  life.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  written 
an  elalioratr  "Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"' 
baRcd  upon  the  most  scholarly  rcM.'arch,  in  which 
he  seriously  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  auUior  of  the  plays  was  the  Stratford  Shake- 
speare and  that  Ihc  facts  of  his  life  are  all  in- 
lereMinff  for  that  reason.  In  the  new  edition  of 
this  life,  jusl  published.  Mr.  Lee  si-ts  forth  err- 
lain  newly  discovered  references  to  Shakcsp^-are 
which  he  deems  of  (treat  importance.  Of  caur*c. 
the  vast  majority  of  the  students  of  ihc  Bard 
of  Stratford,  of'whoni  there  are  many  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  will  acccirt  Mr. 
Lee's  conclusions;  but  whether  they  be  act-epted 


•  A  l.lfi'  or  WiIllKu  Sbaki-srmrf. 
MniiMllliii).     4t>r>  |i|>..  III.     92.2A. 


Dy  Sidney  L«e. 


or  not.  U  IS  an  importuit  service 
ranged  in  ifiis  orderly  way  prac-i 
dences  that  we  have  of  the  c-m 
personalit>'. 

In   the    scries    known   as    the    "Old    > 
.•Shakespeare,"    we    now    have    th«r    fl" 
Well  That  Ends  WeU." '  edited  l^ 
wi-lI-Stoiie,  with  an  introduction  by    '■. 
Clarke.    In  this  scries  the  works  of  ' 
are  presented  iu  the  spellins  of  the 
and  fotru  text,  the  whole  forming  :. 
the  Shakespeare  Library,  edited  by  T' 
lancz. 

An  extra  volume  of  the  Lamb    ~ 
for  the    Young  is  entitled   "  An    K-- 
Shakcspeare,'     comprising  aji  ciiicn 
reading:^,    tableaux,   and    i>oog^    sci    ' 
tunes.     This  cniertaimiiem  u  suitable   loc  po 
formances  by  adults,  as  well  a;  by  chlldrctL 

The  Harpers  liave  rcpublish-d'  the  late 
non    Charles     Swinburne's     papers     nn 
Lear."  -Othello,"  and  "Richard   U."* 
burne  held  high  rank,  not  only  as  a  poet, 
a  Shake sjicar can  studenL    His  pritici&nis  >- ■  . 
plays  of  Shakespeare  are  original  and  of  marict 
analytic  power. 

Accompanying  Oic  Temple  Shakcspcarr' 
is   a  pocket  lexicon  and   concordance.    ! 
howe^'cr,   to   those  words   which,    since    ^• 
4pcare'a  time,  have  fallen  into  disuse  or  \n 
yone  a  change  of  meaning.  toKcther  with     ' 
used  by  him  which  had  more  Than  unc  t-i^'v 
tion. 

THB  DUTCH  IN  AMERICA. 

The  approaching  ccfebration   of    the    Htit     ■ 
tercentenary  makes  nariicularly  inlere'^ntiK'  '■  •■ 
iiig  Dr.  William  Elliot  Griflis    link    ,    ' 
the  IXitch  in  America.*    In  his  siiinul 
are  Dr.  Crttlis.  who  admittedly  know>  .it  .. 
much  as  there  is  to  be  known   alntui    |(. 
ood    ibc   Ihitch.   tells  us   that    "despite    .'. 
documents,  biiwk  titles,   and  memurial    tat  1 
there  never  was  any  such  place  or  state  -■ 
New   Netherlands,    no   aHmir.-*!   named    '■■,.!. 
Tronip,  no  Ihitcb  clergyman* known  as  "li^mt 
nir,"   no    word    "schnapps"    in   the    Dutclim.;!- 
viKrabulary,    The  earliest  tJutchmen  on  thi^    .m 
tiuent  did  not  smoke  tobacco,  he  tells  u^  tnf'  '  r 
nor  did  they  associate  Santa  Claus  with  L 
luas.     Moreover,  they  were  not  iaL  nor  oh:,  r    ■ 
stupid;  hut  young,  lithe,  alert,  and  vcnturcs..-mc 
.And.  Tmally,  "not  one  of  them  ever  promjunvi-tS 
the  Syllable  'dam*  in  'Amsterdara*  or  '  Rotier- 
dam,'  as  thouRh  he  was  swearing  in  Engliili." 

'AD,.    \\>1|   Tl.nt    Knih    W>!1,      FdiuM    l.v    W     ,i 
HnHM-'-ll-SloDi'.     NVtr  tnrV  :  IiiirDHd  &  t'u.  'J^  pp     fl. 

■An    KvrnltiK    wHIi    KliahMuvare.      Ilv    T.    MaslMlk 
lUrdjr.     .NVw  York  ;  buffleld  *  Co.     life  pp..  U|. 
crnln. 

•  TIir.-t»     PlfljH     of     RIiAlceiip<>nre.         Ri  .    ,||| 

OhHrliit  Kwliiinjiff.     IlarixrH.     S.'i  |>p,      7 

*A  I'ock^-t  I,.i*il'.oii  ond  ('onc'Tdanftt  I" 
BlinkrHtii-B>*i>.     MiK'iiiillnii.     27 1  pp.,  III.      I 

'Tile  Kfiir>    „t   NVw    SVlIi^rlond    Hy  W  ,»i 

oriniR     iioiigiiion    Mimiii  CooipaBr.    -  .  ilI 

$ii'n 
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The  most  wonderful 
of  all  musical  instruments 

new  style  Victor. 
The  yictrola  is  the  greatest  advance 
made  in  any  musical  instrument  since 
the  Victor  was  invented.  An  entirely 
new  type  on  an  improved  principle;  not 
a  mere  concealing  cabinet 

The  Victroia  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  sounding  board  surface  amplifies 
and   reflects  the   tone   waves,    and    the 
melody  issues  from  behind  the  modify- 
ing doors,  loud  or  soft,  as  desired. 

Simple  and   elegant  in  design,  the 
Vicfroia  is  specially  constructed  to  make 
the  beautiful  Victor  music — clear  and  natu- 
ral as  it  was  before — richer,  sweeter,  and 
more  lifelike  than  ever. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  the  llctrola. 
See  anti  hear  llie  Victrola  at  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer's. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  catalogues  of  the 
Victrola  and  Victor  Records^  and  for  name  of 
the  nearest  Victor  dealer. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co^Camden^  J^u.3j^ 

To  Kct  Ijcst  rtsulls,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Record* 


Vktrola  XVI 


ClrcMMBn  walsBt.  $250 
Alalwsanr  &3J0 

OunTtctcd       oak,     S^W) 
The  f /V/F/i/rt  cooHlns  al- 
bums for   ISJ  recorda  iod 

Other  »tylea  of  Uta 
Victor  h-om  $10  up 


^^m^^^^y^^^^^ms^^^^t*^^:r^^ 


A  cornpWie  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  June  will  he  found  in  the  June  number  of  Muntey'a, 
ScribnerV   McCIura's,  Century,  EverT-bodr'*,   Pacific  Monthly  and  Julj  Coemopolitan. 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Out-of-Town  Service 

Tiffany  &  Co.'s  out-of-town  ser\ 
is  an  important  feature  of  their  bi 
ness,  and  reaches  patrons  in  all  pc 
of  the  world 

Intending  purchasers  are  invited 
correspond,  with  the  assurance  t 
their  inquiries  will  receive  the  m 
exacting  attention,  regardless  of 
amount  involved 

Photographs  and  descriptions  of  > 
mond,  pearl,  and  precious-stone  j' 
dry;  silverware,  fanc3^  goods  ; 
other  articles,  will  be  sent  upon  reqi 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are   strictly  retail 
and  do  not  employ  agents  or 
their  wares  through  dealers 

The  Tiffany  Blue  Book,  TOO  pages,  sent  upon  request 

Fifth  Ayenne&  37th  Street  New  Y 


/Vmim  mtittlon  tht  Rtohw  of  RaoUua  ulun  writing  to  a^iMrtl—rt 
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The  Original  Milk 

Chocolate 


stands   at  the  summit  of    excellence  for  it  swpasses  other 
brands  at  every  point  of  comparison. 


High  as 
the  Alps 


More  Wholesome! 
More  Sustaining! 
More  Delicious! 

Peter's  has  the  true  choco- 
late flavor  which  appeals  to 
every  one. 

It  is  not  too  sweet  and  you 
never  grow  tired  of 


lAMONT,  CORLISS  4  CO. 

Sole  Agent! 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


r   "   fif  HfC'ifif   of  frn'mi  ■•««!  ariiUng  to  a9\ieW»<H 
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Biscuit 


A  DELICIOUS,  wholesome,  nutritious  combi 
for  the  Summer  days,  when  the  stomach  rebels « 
heavy  meats,  against  starchy  foods  and  soggy  past 

SHREDDED  WHE> 

AND  STRAWBERRIES 

The  purest,  cleanest,  most  nourishing  of  all  cereal  I 
combined  with  the  most  luscious  berry  that  grows 
American  soil.  A  light,  palatable,  healthful  di; 
any  meal,  easily  digested  by  the  most  delicate  stoi 
supplies  all  the  strength  needed  for  a  half  day's 

H«*t  lfa«  Bii«iit  in  (Im  ores  to  reitore  critpBc**,  tltta  c«r>r  witk  ilrawtKniM  lai  mtt*  miA  ^ 
Wdiaf   ntar  I*  «atl  tha  Uile.      T17  il  f«r  drAicH  n  pUcr  of  •ofitr  whitr  flow   iWl-ckkc  mo4  oil 
Ht  Biicnit  U  cquUy  lUlirhlll  lad  wfcoliiwiii  witk  olh«r  berri«t  or  frcili  fniiti  m  luion.     Mu)r 
coBBol   »t   tlrawWriw  W  vAw  frah  trwk  witbocl  di*1r«ii.  find  ibfm  very  ■ooriil^iof  and   ultafj 
biMlioft  vritk  ShnUti  Wbctt  Bbcwt.     0«r  mw  UlatUkleJ  cook  book  u  Mat  frM  for  tb«  uUDf. 

7%e  Only  Breakfast  Food  Made  in  Bisatit  Form 
THE  SHREDDED   WHEAT   CO.  ^  •  NIAGARA  F^ 


L 
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Announcement  of 

ON  the  opjiosite  pajfe,  over  President  Eliot's  signature,  is  the 
ofliciiil  statement  coneerning  the  most  important  literarj"  projt 
in  recent  years. 

No  one  so  surely  stands  as  the  first  representative  of  scholarly  intelli- 
gence in  America  as  he  who  has  been  for  forty  years  l*resident  of 
Harvard  University.  Througli  his  efforts  will  now  be  given  to  the 
world  the  crystallization  of  a  lifetime  of  leadership  in  education. 

The  Harvard  Classics  will  he,  as  regards  texts,  notes,  typographr, 
paper,  binding,  etc.,  entirely  worthy  of  their  title,  and  thus  (jualifitd 
to  occupy  a  relation  to  literature  and  education  in  America  similar 
that  held  by  the  Oxford  texts  in  England. 

Special  Paper,  Illustrations,  and  Binding: 

We  have  added  tliree  ndjoitiinj;  liuildiii;;s  to  our  plant,  to  provide  increased 
facilities.  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  have  been  for  over  six  months  cnRAged 
in  building  new  presses  especially  designed  for  the  printing  of  '  The 
Hnrvnrd   Classics." 

Messrs.  S.  D,  Warren  &  Co.  are  now  engajred  in  making  a  fine  special 
paper,  with  the  water-mark  "Eliot, "on  which  to  print  '*The  Harvard 
Clussici«.  * '  The  frontispiece  illustrations  wilt  be  photogravures  from  subjects 
selected  by  Dr.  Eliot,  enclosed  in  a  decorative  border  drawn  by  MaxGcId 
Harrish.  The  binding  will  show  a  rich,  simple  effect  in  Har\-ard  crhnson. 
Sample  pages  will  be  sent  to  every  one  mailing  us  promptly  the  coupon. 

A  Liberal  Education 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  educational  world,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion  i 
the  readinitr  public  besides,  will  aw-nit  with  deep  interest  the  sclcclion  of  the  volut 
which  ffu  toward  making  wlut — (ur  Uck  of  a  better  name — may  be  ^termed 
President  EJtot  Library  of  Liberal  Education." — Nno  York  Tim«$. 

A  University  Extension  System 

.\t  the  end  of  his  ci%r«fT  President  Eliot  will  thus  become  theorigiaator 
of  whst  is    likely   to  be  a  very  extensive  Uoiveralty    Extensioo 
System." — Tht  Outlook, 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Soa 


pfmiff  mention  (Jtr  Revhii'  of  Rrvltiwt  witiii  nritlmf  to  a^ntrtlamrt 
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.V  uMl 


the  Harvard  Class 

"Dr.  Eliot's  five-foot  Shdf  of  Bo 


I  have  undrrtaken  tu  select  from  the  b»M  litcntiirc  of  the  world  a 
fool  shelf . if  books  lo  l»e  published  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  under  ihe  tide  of 
"The  Harvard  t*la&sics."  The  selecilon  is  intended  exclusively  for  English- 
ftpealcing  peojile.  A«  a  rale,  only  complete  works  will  be  included  in 
the  series. 

In  making'  choice  among  the  diffcreni  works  of  a  greni  author  the  aim 
will  \>e  to  lake  the  author's  most  characteristic  work  or  that  one  which  will  he 
mo9i|  intclliKiblc  lo  the  people  of  to-day,  or  that  which  hu  proved  to  be  Ihe 
most  influential. 

Each  separate  work  will  be  preceded  byaconcise  introduction;  and  notes 
and  glossaries  will  be  provided  whcnir%'er  ihi-y  seem  likely  lo  increase  (he 
reader's  enjoyment  and  profit. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  faithful  and  considerate  reading  of  these  books. 
with  such  rerendinga  and  memorisings  as  individual  la&le  may  ptescrilM',  will 
Rive  any  man  the  eMentiaU  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he  can  devote  to 
them  but  filteen  minutes  a  dar. 


KyLthAim  ^&c 


^ 


PltOM  maetlOB  tUt  i?Mfmv  It/  HrvlBMi  arhan  luriting  to  atlvtrtiaera 


« 


»*-   -bout  ...ff*'^''"''"''  Soui- 


w. 


^'•-  Oool 


ey  on 


MMv„r..  "^^^  Storiej 


'"^^'•"'cm.ru,;,,,.^^^^ 


'^^  rfa'i/l^  Mnd  We«. 


"^^^  OF  TH/S  ANn  »*^ 
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THE  GREATEST  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 


J?L, 


VOL.  : 


A-  COA 


50  Cents    §f^"^es  this  Great 

=^=:^=^=    Reference  Library 

This  magnificent  reference  work,  costing  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  to  produce,  is  a  dictionary  and  encyclopedia 
combined.  In  fullness  of  definitions,  number  of  words  defined 
and  accuracy,  it  is  superior  to  reference  works  selling  for  five 
times  its  price.  It  has  been  recently  revised  and  enlarged  by 
a  staff  of  American  editors.  Its  five  big  volumes  contain  an  in- 
exhaustible mme  of  information  on  every  subject,  defining 
250,000  words.  Our  bargain  offer  takes  off  two-thirds  the  price 
and  we  pass  the  work  on  to  you  at  less  than  one-third  the  price 
of  any  other  first-class  reference  work.  We  send  the  complete 
set  to  your  home  for  examination  without  charge,  and  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  a  first  payment  of  50  cents  secures  the  set. 


$5.00     p   P    P    P 
Atlas     r^    tV    C   t-* 

The  Mfrfera  Alba  c£  the  World  Sells  teen- 
b»Lv  lor  fS.i«',  ]l  <C!"aiii*  eiofC  than  Jto  maps 
ill  co-lof*.  There  is  a  map  (>■[  each  eU!i;,  lerritory 
and.  rounir^L  It  eivfs  ibe  papulation  qi  all 
ciiira  ai  importance.  Thi^  itivjLuable  Auu  is, 
bountl  in  reil  dolh  afid  U  irnclJ  incht$  W  si». 
We  will  Bt-nd  i)  to  -yvx^r  abwlurdy  Irct,  if  ynur 
tnitr  ^for  liic  eocycloiicdjc  Dictionary  ia  received 


FIVE  MASSIVE  VOLUMES 

Thi-re  ot*B  five  ToluTnean  earli  one  fnot  tall, 
jiDd  strongly  nnd  hiin<l9omt?ly  biiunj  In  tlirce 
styles  of  bijid.lu(r.  The-«*"t  eiiutAinwWNJ')  pnc^ 
BiDd  thoii^ftnJa  f'f  illiistmcjititis.  It  la  tip-w- 
datv  in  OFtity  pBitlc^ulAr.  ll  Itt  j;b>u)lutely  re- 
liable :  tbo  DiUdfD  -cr  lis  i^Hom  are  among 
the  greatest  in  tpery  lipid  of  reHMimh.  Aa 
a  (Ik-tlimiiry,  R  dcfliifs  SB,(XK)  more  i^nnla 
Xhno.  a.ny  olber  dleiloDary.  Aa  an  enc3"cl'.>- 
cMsn.  i''  tr^nru  fly.OOO  "Tthier^^.  covering  tbe 
wbole  Beld  at  hiujaaci  knowlcd^ge. 


MABM  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPDN. 


Half  Ltiilhtr  Bintfing 

Free  for  Examination 

If  yoii  reply  at  once,  wc  will  send  you  a  com- 
plete set  at  once,  all  expfes  charges  prepaid,  for 
examination.  And  we  will  also  send,  absolutely 
free  of  charge,  the  Modern  Alias  of  the  World, 
If  you  like  the  boojcs  and  the  Atlas  you  can  pay 
for  the  Dictionary  in  little  monthly  payments.  If 
yqu  dmri  like  them*  return  them  to  us  and  we 
will  pay  return  charges. 

MMl  the  Coupon  Today    US* 

This  k  only  a  limited  edirion,  and  will  not 
last  long.  You  miat  reply  promptly  to  ;ake 
advantage  of  the  bargain. 

THE  WERNER  CO.,  Akron,  O, 


The  Werner  Company,  M,ron,  Oliio      iL*fR.,w?. 

yaa  FTuir  KD<lin'  cit^  jcproT^  for  10  iLiVi  rhaF-  wlaf  tb<  AMER- 
ICAN EXCVCLOMJMC  DrCTlONARY.ljOLinil  Inthciwle  In- 
Jintird  t^  ha*  In  J  ttpg  "'  jt  *"  ticiirt^. 

Full  ^pcp  Blndlaf .    Rrrular  vr!ce  tftC.HD.    1  irin  d>v  lor 

t>i«  timr.,    It    >  dniiilf^  lo  krrp  the  boilkk.  a.9  lOtl-Owl  :    K>  crnEI 
■  litr  I  Furnine  ttiEiii  jud  K.ui} i numtii  LinijJ  ri^uripKUl  prkc 

Oalf  Moratva  Blndlnc  KFeuUr  F^f"' fc«in<  >  vll> 
|Hr  liir  llic  u-me,  fl  t  tiitldc  tu  kctv  Ihr  book],  u  InUD-fS-i 
;o  cmts  jKrc  I  minint  llirin  and  |l.3ii  a.  iiicD;h  unia  I'our 
tptflal  uric*  al  Luf'.Sa  b  p^lil. ^^^i_^_^_^__ 

llbrafT   Cloth   BlndlnK.    'Rf-eulu  ■trlir  t42.DQ,      t  wlD 

|HV  loi  th«  Mme,    it  1  iJtcicLB  Id  kFCp  the  bOohl.  U  loUfilrl  . 

50  cnti  obcc  t  rumlnE  tiiea  osd  Sl.SI  >  nunlh  uniil  roui 
tpcdal  prioe  n|  tiaw  h  pti.L. 

Vra  ■>«  Ip  •end  Uk  mi  ot  die  imlurna  S-nrl  the  Artu.  of  the 
Wiirld.  dEl4v«rr  iJiirRa  Said.  II  out  udib^lvtr.  I  vlll  icIufd 
U-ik}in<]  AUa«  wlthia  10  ili¥««Eia  drliverx,  «  yuui  upnne  i« 


Name . 


Addf«H  „ 

Stave. ..„„-.., 


Fleatt  Huntlon  tlu  Raahni  af  Rnltw  mHen  mrlUng  to  atotrtltar* 
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Pub  U*  hers' 

Price 


$65 


00 


Our 

Qosing  Out 
Price 

DO  NOT  MISS  THE 


$17 


fj 


LAST  OPPORTUNITY  TO  OWN   THE 

Old  Testzunent  m..u^,»iw*J.  James  Tissot 

Magnificent  Tissot  Bible  Pictures 


FREE 


TO  THE  REVIEVr  OF  REVIE^TS  READERS 
WHO  ARE  FIRST  TO   TAKE  THIS    OVFER 


7'ke  Outhok  in  a  recent  editorial  spoke  as  follows  of  Tissoc's  llible  Pictcres  : 


'•Tm  f««i«rk-iW*  artistic  kMotr  of  the  Hcinca  maA 
■he  t-4ert   which    \\,ey  tiaiv   pmJMVd   onoK   tb«  nilBM  of 

•  t,!'   tiPopi«  Who   tiatr  wm   tbroi.    warrwnt   Um-  a^mkm 
11    ■   tiie  iMibltc  tOLblMtliMi  «t  l^MC  flctam  la  a  natalric 

Nuw.    w#    iwUcTV    that,    wbarrrr   bj    im    or   tvtH^ 
actoaUd  br  slffiliti  aad  albon  taltb  bi  the  dlrlae  spLrli 


Tta«  InTMttimt  Cor  I>r1iudiit  out 
thio  rtliloo  «aa  ao  Imivnar  that 
1h«  urlfUial  miblUliM«  bav«  alVAjra 
li«vii  compolltd  to  cftarcr  «  *m7 
bleb  prK*  tor  tbtae  brtntiral  b«rjk<. 
Wp  liar*  JiMl  ««qnltTd  Ike  laat  few 
mnalalBc  aru  at  tortwd  aale  and  lo 
qdlrkir  oloBC  Ibem  <>■(  w«  now 
offrr  ibPtn  at  tiva  ilian  tk»  orlKtoal 
iiMnuri':iiirliiK  coat.  Till*  oBm-. 
coDph^  with  ih«  •gmRtiMMif  TbwM 
poraollo    rRKF,    U<    uiKimfstliMiabl; 

Gr«tttctt  Book  B»rg«m 
Eret  Offered 

The**  iDnplrlrK  nK-turrii  anil  Itwae 
«iii)ipii>oai  tolunn  muct  tip  x^n  la 
t<»  «i>(»reclBir<I.  Jio  lUNcrlntlun  <!bu 
•to  iWm  JiMtlc«.  ThnI  U  wbj  wr 
vnA  lb«iii.  fur  ront  examlDaltna.  ua 
•u«ti    t^rnia    that    yon    rf«    Bof    rl«Jc 

OH  IT     mKf. 

>  11.  f-i,.  no  ha,  hirt  |,m(  palil  fiir 

'    .if   lti««>   TIsiwl   finlrjl- 

Jiuib   Kohlrr.    Ibe  w«ll- 

Yftrk  hnnlHT,       RiPrml. 

■It^it  K'?ij"*'T<'ll  rimwul  lilA  Butiivcia- 

Uoo  Of  this  work   b;   prvB^oUag  s 


MIOwiiM.  aaJ  t&at  la  what  TU>ot  WciMtoM  w  ter 

**  Tlaaot'a  Bllitr.  bnwriVT.  la  not  ottJr  ««  fcwU  ta  ^k-l 
«n>tlaa  a*  vsa  Uonr**.  11  1b  nnr«>  x\■w^a  la  •atUae.  ^1 
tmarkaiar  in  iWttiL  AbnT«  su.  it  ci«^  VrtSnarf' 
nnnclracr,    Ibnacbl,    ami    liwiitratlou."  ^-™~™ 

that  at  l»j.t  t«  onvml  t«  rod  •(  i 
write   aajr    nn*   ran    aiTord. 

All  In^iratton    in   ReUgioa 
An  Education    in    Hiaton 

A    Revelation  in  AH 

Tltlnk  of  I,.   jo,t   ,,,^   ,  Bh>™«J> 

^y  2.  1"^^  "'  ■  ■Trml  ■"**■* 
lii«  sm-at  In  makltiK  itw>v  tmnuittl 
[■alDUaeg. — .iifi^n  yr«r*  at  i 
AIM)  CBITP  aud  IraTcT  ■»•!  wort 
'^."''.'*  roikltie  ihH*  lOdKt* 
r.T?  -^  make  ib.-m  oit  m  rt« 
.l''  tJlT'"'*^''^  -iLHr-.— to  mav 
tin-   Jiiiile    tfal    lo    nk.      Tirr   Mate 

OIJ  T^lankooi  (itn« — bo,  iMt 
"7^:  hw  Ib^r  Io..fc«t.  whAt  iK^ 
.JW.  bow  tb^T  dirt   ir.      TbfT  el.»  M 

Itil>t«  and   Ita   t»a   - 

nf    all    itow)    T«ir>  „„_*» 

buw    wlibhi    jronr 


wt    tn    tka    pabllr    llbrarr    ut    fcla 
booM   town.   Orstrr   Bar- 

Owi»i?r»  of  111*  Tl»Mrt  *rw  Twta- 
nuTNt  ahaald  ant  mlv  ibla  rbanov  to 
oxnfilrl*  th«lr   t»llc«llDn.      Tbla  «>• 

KnoniiT  lo  M'CQTv  tb«  TUwol  Okl 
'«tam«-at     can     nvvrr    to    offend 
waltt. 

396  TiiMt  Picturet 

117  in  Full  Color 

Tbla   Old    Tr»t«JUi-:il  fomi.rlJi™  two 

maailTr.  Ho^ol  Uimrio  H'lTium  Ml 
Xl4  Inttiw)  uC  a^  iwsn  racli. 
BninriliMKiiJjr  boond  In  tbrav  qnnnr-ra 
l«nln«r  wtib  cold  lopa  and  ilnura- 
Uooa.  Tka  type  U  Urs«.  vlnn.  miil 
new.  The  paiwr  i»  i>x<«tiiUiiiaIlr 
hi-atr  w!lh  mamplIM  nnl«b.  thtw 
rnnbllnK  ibr  vrtiitf'r  ir>  Irrliiv  uui  lu 
all  tb«lr  rtrlmovB  am)  PotinaNi  ib« 
mlora  In  nart  dili>1l«at«  Of  ttw 
oriKlnal  Mhttitica. 
TliU    U     lb'     •rorld-fanKKIS    work 

r*  A  Q  V      I    ^l^m  ft   *""*  *'*"  '^'*  <"''  Tmaam^  toeviher  -tib  nZ^m^ 

^  baurr,  ««liii«l«Beb  Bootk  tsT^^^^     "  •«* 

MtlibdotT.  "^  ttell  tMUMIr  TcfBBd  ma  |1. 


Superb  FREE  Portfolio 


Tbla  eomprbwa  SI    of  Ttaaol'e    UM[r!rt-J  iiuliilines   ilfplrtiiit;  ihr   i-hliT  nn-nn    In   tbe   lAtn  nf  Chrlat, 
Tbnc  aapetb   Art    flatw  are  not   conlnlaril   lit   Ih'-  i>M  T<viaiural.     Tbi?7  ant  on  rtllT.  Iieavr  pUte   Daorr    II  > 
U    Inclv*    In    aUc.      Tbpy    arr    nnanrpaaMMr    »|i.Tlnn-nii    of    niwUra    color    procM*    work— cbromo-IlibBSntDl' 
rrnoi'>-.    \\J   L^nierclrr.     hoi   one  uf  Ihem    liiit    wi>ulil   iirai~i-  Ihv   walU  of  an;  luirM'   In  iIm   IboiL     It  •'iM   iipnni 
.-.il    .tor«,    lh«»e    piciurva    would    be    IdW-nrlrwI    at    11   •-arli — nn  <>'>vi(iufl   vniue  -if  11%.     We  bare  vrry   Tmt   a 
i,.,r'f(.iio*,    unit   ibi>   l*«c   uao   tbat   w»  can  makv  ot   ilicm   u  to  u-c   UiMn  In   thin  w«v   tu   lia-<(on   Un-   i-ln«||w 
II, r   olil   Ti-niammi   nlllloa.     Thpn-fore  racti   render  who  ncci^ata  our  oflct  will  receive  t'BliU  bae  uf   tliri 
»<.-tH  ur  2t   Art  PlnC<«. 

YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

DON'T  MISS  THIS.    Klim    Ibo   c'nii>oa   aow.      Don't   wall   till  tomurmw.     To-inurrow  may  br  bio  latt. 


-TEAR  OFF  THE  COUPON.     SEND   IT   NOW- 


TUSOT  PICTURE  SOaETY.  27  Enat  Twcntr-Mcond  Strnat.  N«w  York  i 

fipii'l    mi',    rTi>fpi"    t)r»*iiiilrl.     The    frtil    Ti-«lnmml    a-)    lllli*ll  nl"l    liy    T(«»iil. 
nrp  ntim   rn   ivml   tn"   PltFK   tlii>   imrtfitlkn   nf   21    lam>,    iilntr    fiat"^    AH 
jiMir   irfTrr   tu   KkviKw   reaileim.      1  Mcloac  U.UU  for   Or't    pBTmral.    and    will 
•»v*o  Eoontbu. 


1  wilnmM.  hownd  In  I  bwlhw.     To«" 

rrlntu   nf   TliHHii  ■    nnlnllnKn.    ac«nr*]|RW   tn 

I    yon    1:1.00    «»rh    moutli    tnr 


MAin. 


Ar>t>HH.-if>- 


Platue  tnfnilcm  thr  Swoirw  nf  /IrfUm  «■*«»  irHtlnt  to  «avarU»mr9 


^HB 
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4  PICTURES 

(IN     colors) 

FREE 

La.   link       \  ^T^O  every  reader  of  this  periodical  who 

\  X      terested  in  nature  or  animals  or  ou 

^  life  we  will  send,  without  charge 

four  beautiful  pictures,  which  retail  at  I 
each.  They  are  printed  on  heavy  ai 
without  lettering,  and  are  unusually  goo 
plea  of  the  art  of  color  photography.  F 
_  /     moderate  cost,  they  will  make  excelleni 

^L  tiuns  for  your  home,  or  they  can  be   usee 

*.\--^  i       they  arc.     Exact  size,  10,'.-  x  1%  incheC 

WHY  WE  MAKE  YhIS  OFf 

We  send    these    pictures    to    advert, 
Standard  Library  of  Natural  History,  wh 
just  been  completed  after  years  of  labor  j 
an  enormous  expense.     It  contains  over 
illustrations  from  actual  photographs  — s» 
in    many    cases    by    special     expedition 
foreign  lands.     It  is  the  only  thoroughly  r 
able   and    entertaining  %vork  of  its   kind 
existence.      The  salient  facts  about  aninu 
are  told   in  graphic,    untcchnical   fashi 
by  eminent  authorities.      Experts  and  t 
camera    have    made   this  book,  and  in  it 
^''nature-fakers**  hax^e  had  no  part. 

«l  NO  OBLIGATION 

/         Your  application  for  the  pic- 
/    tures  imposes  no  obligation 
/     to  purchase  the  Library. 
/      We  will  forward  ihc  pictures, 
/     with  a  description  of  the  book, 
/      by  mail  postpaid.   You  will  not     h      thb  UHtVERSll 
be  hulh«r«d  by  agrcnts  or  can-     ■  ^^^  yj 

v-tssers.  I      ,.,^  „„, 

As  an  evidence  of  good  faith 
enclose  10  cents  (stamps  or  silver) 
(or  postage  and  wrapping.       This  will  be   re-     _   i:  i.  un,ur.;.«.i  ti.«i- 
(uniled    i(  you    request  ft  after  e^tamining  the     H   p^i  ■l«»c.s)[i»i«r*»,"7(,'2j 
pictures.        Mail    the    accompanying    coupon     H   "'"" 
promptly,  as  the  supply  of  pictures  is  limited.     H  K*ni«.... 

THE   UNIVERSITY   SOCIETY         "  ^^"^ 

44-60  E.  23fd  St.,  New  York  City 

R  R 


/>/«»«  mtnlloB  tke  fiscieif  of  «(■(•,>« j  u.ntn  mriting  to  Mv^rtitvra 
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Going  Abroad  This  Summer? 


Going  to  London  ? 


Jf  50,  you  will  he  especially  interested  in  the  April,  May 
and  Jane  issues  of  Scribner's  Magazine  in  which  will  be 
found  a  number  of  advertisements  of  man}^  of  the  better 
English  shops,  hotels^  railroads,  etc. 

If  you  will  write  to  Scribner*s  International 
Travel  and  Shopping  Bureau,   153  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  Yorkj  printed  matter  or  information  with 
reference  to  these  shops  will  be  furnished. 

This  special  Scribner  service  is  available  rtow,  before  you 
sail,  or  you  may  communicate  with  our  London  office 
immediately^  on  your  arrival  in  Erigland,  and  desirable  in- 
formation and  introductions  to  the  best  shops,  hotels  and 
travel  offices  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Among  the  great  London  atablishments  and  English  hotels,  which  give  spedal 
care  to  American  visitors,  introducej  by  the  Scribner  Bureau,  are: 

SHOPS:  Maggs  Bnihen,  Prinh  and  AatograpHi;  John  Wiltons'  Succeuon.  UJ.,  iJnaa: 
iVartng  *  Cillw.  UJ..  Art  Catltrin:  H.  P.  Tnitfill.  UJ.,  Amtrkan  SiuitUng  Par/oar: 
PdtT  Robinxm  't,  FathionahU  AHitt :  Rohlnton  &  0«per.  Ud. .  Untta ;  Bon,  Ud. .  Cotlumtn 
end  Fumhhcn;  Tttomas  Tilling,  Ud.,  Auiomoiile  Sftvict;  DvnftiU't,  Smart  Motor  Wtati 
A-  Catmkhael  &  Co.,  Correct  CloTbcs:  J.  C.  Vick^rs,  Trvnifa,  Baga,  etc,  London,  IV.; 
Mauyer's,  Antique  Fismitart,  Ijondon,  S.  W.;  Trafford  Parlt^,  Land  /of  Commercial  Ptirpottt, 
Manchaier,  England;  Ed.  Lxturvns,  Egyptian  Cigartttes,  London;  John  Barker  ACo.,  Lid., 
U>ndon't  Grtatat  Departmenl  Slort. 

HOTELS:  Ktngiltg  Hoitl,  Bloomihury  Square,  London;  Thackeray  Hotel,  Great  Raaatll  Sr., 
L>ndon:  Midland  Hotel,  London,  N.  W.;  Midland  Hotel.  Mancheater;  Adelphia  Hotel. 
Uverpool:  Quceru  Hotel,  Leedt;  Midland  Hotel,  Bradford;  Hana  Crttctnt,  Betgravia. 
tendon.  S.   W.;  Hotel  Tariff  Bureau.  Ud.,  Puh.  'The  Tourist";   Royal  Hotel  Combine. 

TRANSPORTATION    UNES:  Qftat    IVestem  R.R.  aj  England:  P.  and  O.    Rogol 

Mail  Steamert.  Address 

Scribner's    International    Travel   and   Shopping   Bureau 

Care  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 

153-157  Fifth  Avenue  Temple  House.  Temple  Avenue 
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ONLY  WORK  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE ' .. 


I 


There  is  only  one  reference  work  in  English  to  which  thi 

man  of  affairs  may  refer  for  any  information  he  may  desire 

stitution»  history  and  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,     Thi 


The  Cat 


i 


(Fifth  Volume  NOW  KEADY) 

It  presents  the  facts  of  Catholicity  fairly  and  squarely  in 
and  opens  up  sources  of  information  heretofore  difficult  of 
not  confined  to  purely  Catholic  topics,  but  by  giving  space  to 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  indirectly  concerned  hi 
scope  as  wide  as  the  Christian  era. 

It  has  gained  for  itself  an  enviable  place  in  the  literary 
without   it  no   library   may  be   said   to  be  rcprcscntati^ 
modern  scholarship  and  thought. 

THIRTY   BROAD   DEPARTMENTS 
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Philoaopby 

Church  MUtory 

Liturgy 
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Calecbeticfl 

Civil  History 

Scripture 
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Apologetics 
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Scolptur* 

Theology 

Religious  Onian 

Misnoni 

Literature 

Ethics 

1  he  baints 

Papacy 

Architecture 

Biography 

Patrology 

Hierarchy 

Vfig 
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THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEE 

FIFTEEN  VOLUMES.    2000  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  MAPS.    30,00i 

The    Work    of    Over    a    Thousand    of    the    World's  h 
Eminent  Scholars,  Representing  Twenty-Seven  National] 
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EVOLUTION 


COMPUMENTARY 


On  receipt  oi  the  attach 
coupon,  we  urill   gladly 


forward  an  Artistic  Brochure  on  the  Encjrclopedta 
with  any  ONE  of  the  following  Spedmen  Articles: 


ei  Rrrici 


^Webster's    ew       .50  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  FREE 
■  with  each  of  the  ftrst  hundred  •     ~  rs 

■nBOMS  nutt  mmim—H  mn^m^  ^  — m  tAmHtuj  RAlf  PRICE  m 


FtCBtT    IM* 


V=^T 


I 


AMEBIC   '  I   ENCYCLOPEDIA 


mS  ■  KlLZt  9f   '^^*  **  ^^^ 


n.  unsT  a  am  Df  nauunn 

3a«  doqUt  uJamw  PMM-    too  ■eperb  taapK.  i?.ooa  Iw  j^iMnl 


ALWAVSlfee  ORE^TIST 
ia  ibe  World.  TODAV  the 
CHEAPEST  la  the  WorM 


$1.00  Secures  the  Set 

SENT  FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION 


A  Boom 
A  Cclkce 

A  nnce  Ubrarjr 


The  King  of  AO  Encyclopediai,  at  Prices  Never  Before  Approached 

Y<M  Ha**  alw47«  tn«uit  (o  «M  ui  Mu-rcl'^pnlM— crarr  iBUllunLt  tckn  doc*.  NOW  is  mc  TDtK.  Tlin  ri  miii  ^li 
la(lklBUl«Mft&<ljTfi>»tMloC»ll  ESCYCUJyUIttJLS  piit»  yon  iwi  T»>r»  »B*»J  arT>'-ur(#»f^lrTpnitn«  nMtflilinr. 
I  Olfcer  buofes  t*fll  700  »bcm  ONC  Itilag:  Ibl*  MU  rou  SVBBTTHUfiX  It  rorm  pvptt  lUioae  ofliiimaB  *^ — I'JJilO 
JBDvef/,  nfMrlriKW  Mul  hnllrf.  Ir  reeoima  rrcfT  **V  ^  *!*'  MaWly  mMvk  fl^  liumuB  pn^ran.  It  inrlnili-p.  «t1  VniVtaitf 
I  Ul«ratni«.  «n  ftmn*  at  Kowervmcni,  mil  tjVlBm*  at  rBH«l«m.    All  a>]tMii  iImiI*  ui<I  iiunii«  M-riMw.  all  ti.  .  '  1  tn  iv  1 

I  brain  au  mai-f  «4a  ofw-lMkoa  and  laT«BUBa.atl  ttwglartWM  acUavrtnooU  that  ha*«  aiad*  UatiiNT  iHinltKtn 
jpoMibie  ar« round  In  Um  ua  ttMrasaad  lawlng  paiM  oTttaM  nMndU  Toiotnca.    Oaa  TOO  affom  to  dov* . 

Ju  Matchleu 

_.  ^-v    FraciBUI.  Tord  Kclrin.  KobeflMa  Smidi.  Sw  Nwwao  iMiqrer,  ThtveU  TlnctM,  fajawburr,  Swtnbuni^  m 
I       '^^^  coMh,  inbn  Fuk<,  OrdiRal  Cibbon*.  John  Back    McUaMn,  ^dnin]  UrlvUie,  Thtmaft  B.  Rrcd.  Camtl 
jDM  w   ^.      ^^j  ihae  wild  hundrnli  of  MN31  c<^*l)r  lanaoa  (It*  ilaaaalbaiily  wuvcnRlMBibit,  to  incinnpAnblc,  tt 
f  Hf     ^k     irlthifiit  1  rival  in  tlic  TFalni  of  schuhnJilti. 

InrAmrkAmhlv    I  In   Tft   !)«(#»      OMl»0»&lhl««b(ri»h(rijnilh»tTr«awul  contains  • 

iDComparaoiy  up   lo  uaje,  f^^^^t  „  oxm  cicctiuci  ut  rieiukm  t*ii,  the  utw  «— _ 

''      Aishla  of  the  Wfle)itf  and  Z«p(i«lrn,  1^  rctm  «<  ihc  I'nited  StatM  t1«et  Irotn  iu  moaMnttiiu  «K>rlii«v9H|Sk 
andifacKiuiIulUn  Kanbqiutlia. 

__.  ■«  i»XrP****"  tiwr  rnce  utter.  B»cnn  woa  *«  ar«  iMkfa.i  ff>r  »  n, , 

a,    ikrHldr  ■  X   'Peoal  latrodaciofT  offer  •iJb»  ONE-HALF  the  ttyuUr  phrt    Tlw  dnih  »m  ». 
■  ■t    e^  tW  Kh  ^,   hilf-tna«yiCco    al  (M.     Mnrcnvei,  with  «ach  0I  the  hnt  liuixlittl  unlfrs  In  narli 
lalud  Ku7iiap*4M  In  ^^   soluicliF    FREE  Wchaler'B   Haac  New  Kocidnpcdk  DU'luiiury.  icuilinc  rrei 
PKWW.O   UdcIIbk  ■(  v^Jt  ^^   it   bnund  ia  Pull  Shnn,  aurbted  edao.  Kvld  aUniircd  and  iinkied     lliu  . 
■:iAL    liAi.r   Psicaoflxd!  \    wurlcl'taMKlbaiotMEMTOopcdUar^  rgusllr  famnui  Diai^n^rr  «iv«»  yw.   .  ,t 

W.     Ilih«   irt   l(  Mtlalict  rr    ^fc     errnce  librair  of  ecurmcioi  •EUaiaDddtunalcIablc  *-*lu< 

rtw*ttt*«Srrf"i!Mo'iir«artIi^ihiB  X   ^end  Nn  Monev  Noxir      Sioand  mail  Uieitudieil  <outmn  ;"*l  we  MH  «lri» 

!.»  «acli  naadi    dwnalMr  tin  (i«lum  V    '■™>    Vtwon  icturrt  IhADi  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  tl  Ihry  fail  to  aiv*  tuu  ■atireB& 
TH*  w  nouia    lo   Tk*   Book-  X    f*CiIo».    VS'c  iav  *l)  intntivirtatioa  chircea.    Sboiiid  you  daire  In  furchaaa,  i|£i 
lw*i«y    Mill      ioU    pdrckMc    p*k«  X.    •end  lit  lH."  aa  Itnit  jaxmcnt  and  par  lh«  batttiM  it  Ihc  nilaof  fl.><i  i<ef  nuxitb  Im 
iMcn  paid.      If  A«  Itaofci   «w   nw   ""J^jV    ihr  ilnili  and  W.5!)  p«  DKmth  Inr  the  lulf  moocm. 

X*'*'  ''*"    A'Cfw^t     nnUh    like    aiJiflc      It  is  the  nimunitiitiy  of  a  ti(«- 
Alw     imd     »•     W*aai(i's     Wm*     >Mf«Wpi4i*  ^^  time.     Knricli  TVurmiiul.  adurnruni  hlmur,  d*tiiriit  yaar  iamllr  wWi  dlls 


HOC  I  in 


IVUtktm, 


PlMM   Mad 


llanrr.    "hkh     I    am    to   ranh*   ibaolvWlr    FKIF- 
IMuuU  I  fMalB  Iha  hi, 

\Ad*vtt 


■tupsndou*  <awk.  Wiiic  TO-DAV.  RtSMnAaf.  riprUtl  NaoblisnlMl 
^    Von  pMidiWc  only  U  MittAnl. 

THE  BOOKLOVERS  SOCIETY 

IM  Fiftb  Avaaaa,  Naw  York  Ck, 
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THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  0 

VOLTAI 

Famous    St   Hubert    Guild    Editioi 

AT  LESS  THAN  30  PER^ 

Of  ORIGINAL  Publiftfaen'  Price        " 

Only  84  SeU  to   be  Sacril 

AFTRR  THESE  SETS  ARE  GONE  THIS  EDHI 
POSITIVELV   BE    WfTHDRAWN    FROM    THE 

WE  hare  acquired  after  many  months  of  negotiation  the 
luring  r^htB  on  the  works  of  VOLTAIRE  from  the  fai 
Guild  of  Art  Craftsmen.  The  only  complete  edition  of  VOL 
in  English  conlainins  the  celebrated  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT'S  I 
the  famous  i8th  Century  Translation,  specially  edited  and 
maslcrlT  crilifjue  and  biottraphy  of  VOLTAIRE  by  the  Ri^ht  1 
MOKLEY,  Member  of  Parliament.  Only  84  B«ta  of  their  tx 
edition  were  on  hand— NEVER  SOLD  FOR  LESS  THAN  $17; 
SACRIFICE  THESE  AT  70  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT— DOt 
OPPORTUNITY.  , 

You  All  Know  VOLT>J 

VOLTAIRE   was   cxtlrd   from   his  country,   yet    ro^e  again   and   ] 
of  jwpiiUr   and   (asbiuitablc    (avunliim  and    bad    the    leadi^rs 
France,    tneland  and   Germany    for   drvoird   wonhipperj, 

VOLTAIRE  wai  the  foremost  of  Philosophers,  the  moit  eminent 
moit  brilliant  of  Wits,  the  moK  Mibtle  of  Salir>«lt.  a  ictrnr  In  lyi 
of  ll)c  ftulirriiiK,  a  luvely  and  loving  and  ninvniua  pitet,  a  mnit  pei 
very  Shalcc^a})care  in  dranui  and,  as  a  teller  uf  storict,  the  droUeS 
the  uroTld  hu  ever  known. 

So  nnmrroui  are  hb  aubfeet*.  so  many  hii  itylri,  so  sonni  his  re 
ful  hia  faney  and  so  cay  nia  humor  tliit  hit  writirRn  ire  mott  im 
intereXlns  and  a  p1ca»ure   for  pitry  mood  ef  tlie  humgin  mind. 

VOLTAIRE'S  works  one  and  all  are  ma^ti^ritiecct.  1  Vail,  inro 
liuman  life,  rvery  phase  nf  the  knnwn  and  every  f;iecuIaiion  as  to 
it  tobe   faund  in    bis  wonderful  vrriilnss. 

At  a  man  of  letters  and  maiiter  of  niylp  he  is  supreme. 

VOLTAIRE  is  commended  by  a)t  autlioritici,  many  iilaclng  hi 
Shakespeare.  He  is  so  great,  his  vrltlnKi  >o  profound  yet  of  au 
ioKrcit,  41  to  be  above  oiscuuion. 

READ  HOW  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  | 
WAS  MADE  ' 

This  edition  Is  printed  from  ne*,-  larqe  type,  •cry  readable,  on 
a  special  anti<]ue  fmi^licd  napcr,  illutilralrd  from  eaqutiitc 
old  French  designi,  which  form  In  tiKmielres  a  rare  saU 
lery  of  famauN  hixlorical  clta(»i:'>crt.  The  worli  eont.iins 
over  160  pholojjrirure  j11u»lraiiens.  45  being  cotored  ^  ,^, 
by  hand,  fortninir  a  culkctiun  of  vvtas  hy  the  world's  ^  enran 
most  famous  ariist*.  These  43  De  l-urr  fcluuies  ^r  himl— b< 
tfilh  ttjfr  are  {landsoniely  and  durably  bound  ^^,_^£^'*"'-' 
in  Red  Enstijh  B-ekratri,  tlic  volume*  arc  ,/^r.ei2?t'* 
stamped  upon  the  Hack  in  gold,  with  (told  ^  on^ta^ 
tops  and  head-hand«.  atid  «aeh  volume  ^  maathi.  ir  I  6t 
L:oatatns  ao  llUminalcd  Title-Pagt.  X t»ok».    1    will    %&•, 

YOU  WANT  THIS  BARflAIN  X^."^  '^'^-  "  ' 

-Tbc  CMpM  daa'l  abHrsic  jM-AAIL  TODAY 
—EisMlat  tb«   Baaks-Wt   kaaw   rsa  wtll 
liHsrbcB. 


THE  wr    WER  COMPANY, 


BtrnljUUnU. 


Ih 


Ple«fe  mention  tA*  Htvtuir  a/  Knltmu  mhan  mrltlng  (»  a^tmrtiaen 


BOOKS  for 

UMMER 


Biggest   Bargains   Ever   Knoiivn  \ 

IN  COPYRIGHT    NOVELS 


Were  $1.00,  %\S^  $1J».    Now  45C« 


AK«lr  at  ilv  las.  Tb*. 

Ana   ■•«  CW    ~ 
AI    lb*   M»»T  W 


FftOoiprlag  arc  ) 

T.       .   ...    M  .;.-,t 


«u4  mhe. 

-,<fi*i«  MBnat. 
.  u*rf  McOMcMdk. 

jKft    UXIK. 

•*Ti  IT.  CtaakM^ 

Iterr  MKM««MM. 

WtMUa  OtanUO. 

a 


-T  ..(    •  ■r->r<iiiir F.   Bl. 

r  c«iM«u,  Tvw BMCk  TuUMma. 

X>a«M  Onhas  Wwpk 

'•     Tt..  Mwan   R4ward  Wtanr. 

Tlmmu  tHtod.  ir. 

.  .lIPDrr   M.    Bto««>M.  Jr. 

U«U   CalBT. 

iiiuii,    Tiu-, WbuiM    CbimUU. 

Dkrrrl    >.f   Ih.-   Ul>--H'l    lalM Inlitf   B*«b).4l»r. 

Ii..Nft:i.f  of  (liv  li<i»H«.  A. Jadi  lAOdoo. 

>>iiD P.4lw    W.  Wrvrrott. 

i<    narU  flraham  rbHUiiiL 

k<<    af  IbB   Ijibradar Nurnua    DnnrmB. 

M..r.i,T    ..ram  irf  Iladihia  HaU CharlM  lUlor. 

it'H    anri    I Irrliv    Ba<-I.«wr. 

I^l'-ii  Il-'hhii lrTla«  Bacti»ll»r. 

KLrital  (rit/,   TIM. QaU   Calw. 

I'rH'htM.  ,^ , (J*iH'     Str»H"m-rori»r, 

UnriiU«r,   Tbr... .RalbrrlDc   •><-))  Ttmratnt). 

rionkn   n(   Allah,    Thr..., RkIitH    Hlrbpo*. 

OfutlMnan   fnin   Indiana,    Tbr. TUvitli   Tarhlnclan. 

tlrnaaUrb >. •.Oru.    Ran    Ur(;tili-Ii.-<rn. 

flnr   rir.nl,   Ti- Harnlil    MaHIratb. 

Ilrnn  ..!■ lUraUl   Uartlracb. 

Ilraii  - Ilallk    Brnilnk   Rl*c». 

Il»i.  1  ii«.  in* Paol  Lrtf-calw  FaM. 

HiB.in  '    h.  I H'iii«f.'r.    T*!** .FlflwaMl    ^BitkatitD. 

Iloiiinl  "f  llx'   llaak'-frllii^.   The a.   ronan   D"rl». 

lliiHM.   of   a   TliotiMitd   ('aiiiUoa MiriNMih   NI«tMilHin. 

tiiti'llrti- Augii*ti>    F*nn»    'Wllwii. 

Ill    llir    niahop'a  rarrlMBT .Mlrlnm    Mlrlwlann. 

lit  111*  I'alarp  iit  thn   Kln| P.   Maitini  Trairfnnl. 

jBiiln-   UrivillUi Paul   I.clealrr  Fnnl. 

Juii«lr,    Itir ....I'ptMl    Sinclair. 

Anil  hiinitmla  nf  fithffni  nt   trvta  8(te.   to  15c,  nnd 

eatK>«9ac  actit  trr«  "n  rpqiipm. 


La  la^i  aaa  'M 
Lf^ifTa  Sj^n.  1 
!««>■■■  af  ■  frir 


-1»—   BaCI  SarM 

aitnb  »^ 

-- TliaMaa   »««.  it 

TkK.C.  JL  aa4  A.  M.  WUUmm. 


LJMIt 
tjark  «r  ftaariac  Cj 
>a«f .  Tkr. 


Kk.4«  •««    narJIag. 


a:' 


MJM&fplVaWl*. 
IMMlNr^cMeam. 


)toa  «<  tbr  Haar.  Tbc ..^. Ofia*>  IMam. 

Mas  «■  tb(   »>i.  ne. HanU   Maffimii 

Maa^pararti'T.  IW.--.- . KtMbrrinr  Orfl  Ttana«i> 

Tli»-  -  EitM-r««a   a>«^ 

lit«ib   T^ftiarw 
^      _         .  .    .  Th^   IHa-M,  «. 

«t.  Tfcr. .^ ..PrsKk 

rwt  or  Mlaalair  Uau.  Tbv .4lrr«>U(tb   .\lcMto* 

Prti— «  of  Zr^da.  T»«. ..    AnitMiv  Hi**. 

Paw  at  Crcn.    TV  n.-..,    uar<]nik 

QbImt  Adana  Sa«r,'.  im  puri^ 

RectanlM.   Tbr.  ..  Ctewbrn 

fU«arT*rtt0B.   Thr.   .  _    __      upo  T>i1>'"' 

Eii>tnn)  of  Khrrlivh  Bitlmtrt. .v.   Conan  I^'tV 

Rli-hnrri     r«r»rl Wtnatnn     CIiukIi  h 

Blaht  <.f    Way,    TW tldtMrt    (•■-».- 

ftoaf  o'  Ibv  ftlwr. Kb«o   IXmeUa  Wicm 

Rdiwrt  o(   Bniliaa -  - Anthnny    )(>  [r 

8««»  or  lb*  Uiittir.  TlW' laibrn    raitn. 

Am   Wnlf.    Tbc Jack    Lnuibiii. 

Rflaa    Rtninjc ...».a..^-...u I  mac    Oacbrllrt. 

Sir    Nlwl «...-i.......    A      rnnan    t»«l» 

SbcrnJa.   Tli» ...0*rt.    »■ - 

HoMlera  ot  Tvrvaa* it»l>if 

Sao  or  tbe  WoK.  Tba 

snaib«nii>Ta.    Tbr Cyma 

Sp.'iMlpra,   ThP Pii 

tiforr  of  an   mrnlil  Lim,  Tbe Pa-  : 

t<aiiart   Tratl.    Thr Alf: 

Tlial   Prliitrr  <tf  Ckira HarutJ    Drll 

Tbrodorr    Hiioh-tpU    IIh-   CUtant J 

TlllU-:  a   S<*nu.'ulii-  UnM n<-!iTi    It 

To  flar*  aixl   to  Hold............ 

T«"i   ^'aof^Tola.   Tbe... V 

Vlrilnlan.    Tb*. 

Wi^wriwra.  Tlip .8(«>lrail    iMiimr 

iThMi  KniRlirtwNHl  Waa  In  Pliiwn'. CBari*^ 

niiiti  Paltr  Wnnl  to  Caller* it%a 

Vi\t\^wv\\m   8inlUi Frank   T     ft 

Wltiai  «\  111*  U>>nln«.  Tli*....  .,. I^ntia  Tfucf 

4.un  i)lh«r  boaka  nt  bATRslD    piiMa.  all  dMcrlbml  In  my 


ru«*. 


D.  B.  CLARKSON,  The  Book  Broker,  651  Bosch  Bldg^  Chicago 


THE  NEWEST  BOOKS 


pnn$  and  Summer  Rea 


Icadin^^^ 


Red  Horse  HiU 

By  Sidney   McCall  ^  fK 

TtiU  Intrrurlr  Jnmtiic  Ainrr>mi  luvrl.  t>r  rh«  *iiili>r  ol  "Tnuh  D«Ein.*'  villi  h*  tadc(nia>d 
of  teitlbrtn  mill  IJtr.  promUn  lo  be  L>Be  «l  the  niiUb!?  ■mrfctot  iSnioo  ol  1919.     tl.tO 

The  Kingdom  oi  Earth 

By  Anihony  Partridge 

Full  i>f  nrliiiu:  ailiimnifG  and  pvllboU  Intniuc  (bit  dutuoc  foondCE  of  ■  Earnoeiii <t«WM  prfaec 
an>l  I  rii,'a[p>l  Ara^n^iB  sld  Dovr*  ta  h*  clinai  In  biiSInt  ainKcrif*. 

Ilf-^'mtml  h  J.B.  Wm^.      tl.U, 

The  Governors 

By  E.  FbllUps  Oppenbelm 

In   «hi«b  thr  RMhar  of   "The  MlMlonrr.*'   etc.    unfnldi  in  'voiifni  ctuftcr  In  the  lUc  vf  aa 
An^rictn  Auudirf  s(h1  lut  b«aatil«l  alrec,  \1iilau.     t!lu>it^u4.     SI.M. 

In  a  Mysterious  Way 

By  Anne  Warner 

A  wurrr  of  lore  urf  trnlliM.  by  ilic  lulboi  ol  "  TW  Kriarriuiiaii  eA  AaM  MirT."  thu  tveOM  *tih  ~ 
tb«otl|liMlfauiM«IMn.  lUr>  tbe  ntlue  poMminnw.     (//xmuin/tf /.  l.  MrlU/.     •t.Mt 


.  — _     ■  m 


Strain 


Bjr  Ada  ^ 

A    ftroiit    (umancF  ur  dti 
Kr  (Ik  iiMbM  iJ 


J 


I 


A  Royal  Ward 

By  Percy  Brebaer 

A  (vlWjr  MoriBg  Ule  dI  lore  ud  advcMtirc  l>T 
the  iNifaM  oif  "  TIE  FrlanH  UuiuB." 

U&utrwbJ  ta  «!«■.     Cloth.  tl.U. 

Whips  of  Time 

By  Arnbrlla  tfi-ni-sly 

TwodiiMm  arr  chaatni  tt  tiinli  «rjlki«riDiM 

The  Harvest  Witliin 

By  Capl.  A.  T-  MMtutn 

ThoUtlil>  ''it  lli>^  'ilr^  "I  1   CtlllCIJB.      lt.^0  HI*. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  Its 

By  Vaagban  Comlsta,  ol  tbc  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  ] 

A  ann»»Ci.  coaipirl.rniTtc.  in>l  impirtui  ktoum  ol  tbb  ftctl  wofk  br  >■  eml^acm  EfijtU  ecotnpticr'     ff'fUkfl 

The  Little  God! 


But  s 

By  Uargarcl 

_The  norr  ol  ■  rwiac  omi 

'    ■       ■  h 

Cooking  I 

By  J«ncl 1 

A    hauilbwk   (of    yaaat 


By  Rowland  Thorn 

A   fcaluUe  *to6k  vt  PU^ppi^r    Isuii-1  'il<-    no. I  o.l.rntii 
harint  tot  iu  im  cniNcr  "  (aB»n,"  i:>r  C^ilif  i-!<HH)  prie 


1 


f  film  "  rh*  i.mif  C»i«' 


The  Bridge  Buildi 

By  Anna  diapln  Kay 

''  Inlb  llir  pM  la  >CFtn  tciy  lUUiiUy  *A  MnKiM  ut  lll«  IWLA 
itrui^tuit  tcRMi  wr  ft.  Larrriueaberc  0*jFtH:c."  — JbiH  CUv.    ( 


At  Nil  Bookaellerw.    Publlsbed 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 


P!eaie  inirntion  tf'e  fiei'lew  of  Srs'ieit-s  uiljtn  n-rxting  to  (KiMrVssrs 


A 


Books  for  Spring  and  Summer  Reamn^ 


OPEN    HOUSE 

By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins 

Frontijpiec«  in  Color.  $1.50 


No  reader  of  ihc  Review  in  quol  ot  a 
deiJKHUut  book  will  be  disappoimcd  in  tht>;. 

Rf \  ifwi-rs  unite  in  praise  uf  this  frcsb. 
original  and  cliarming  story. 

"  Telia  a  very  natural  slory  full  of  hitman 
tnterest  in  a  very  graceful  and  unaffected 
vtay."— Hartford  Times. 

"It  is  an  entertaining  story,  with  jUSt 
enough  plot,  jeatousiirs,  misunderstandings 
and  ^rnii^ilii'n  In  aroit^c  the  reader's  eurUis- 
ily  and  keep  one  in  Mispense  iintd  the  Sdlis* 
factory  end." — Grand  Hafids  Herald. 

"  We  always  cxpeirt  gund  things  from 
Miss  Tompkins,  and  she  seldom  disappoints 
us.  To  say  'OpcH  Hou.'^c'  is  as  good  as 
'  Dr.  Ellen  is  only  to  state  a  fact  (juickly 
corrolwralcd  by  the  reader's  judgment." — 
Dttroit  Free  I'lesx. 

"  As  a  piece  <>f  liKht  literature  this  story 
is  charming,  affording  rnii-rtaininem  with- 
out taxing  an  overt  ircd  hrain  in  quest  01 
enjoyment," — Louisville  Courier  •  J  our  tml. 

"  It  ii  impo»<iible  not  to  welcome  warmly 
Into  one's  heart  Dr.  Caspar  Dinian  .  .  . 
in  '  Open  House '  .  .  .  and  wiih  that  he 
might  hflve  actual  existence  and  be  included 
in  one's  own  acquaintance." — *V.  1'.  Times 
SillHritiiy  Rrjit'-.c  of  Books. 
TnU  BAKF.R  «  TAVLOR  CO..    -MB.  ITth  St..  N.  Y. 


A  '.Mmpttitt  Dt^rif^h'n  v/  thr  SOfilb  Jmrririln 

The  Andean  Land 

By  CHASK  S.  OSUORN. 

Mr.  Osbom's  book  is  not  only  good  IUeratar« 
bat  oeccifiaiy  tit  all  who  would  kvep  tht'xt  knottl- 
edg«  of  Suulh  Ani«iic4  up-lo-d^le.  lu  table 
of  dislani!f?i  and  olb«r  ntstters  uf  lmpo(t^ni:e  lu 
the  touriai  giv*  it  ih«  aathoftty  of  «  cutde  book. 
Itconikins  \-aliuibl*  blnti  for  lb*  citciuloa  of 
trad«  tn  South  Aratrkft,  and  polnu  out  cauhvs 
of  Ameman  weakn««se«  la  txport  bu&lne&s.  The 
attitude  of  itie  ikuibor  ihrodghoat  U  aympaiheiic, 
and  he  £eM  in  South  Anvrka  oo  Icas  a  pruceu 
than  ihc  rr)uvrnjtion  of  tke  l^iln  iM'e  h  It 
draws  new  strenph  fruM  lk«  rtvourvwa  (•!  its 
new  henispbere. 

Two  volume*,  with  over  Fifty  Illusttn- 
tions  and  /«<«r  Mit/*.  Lai^e  Svo,  i^.oo 
Mt;  by  mail,  >s..j». 

A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO.. 

Publishers,  Ctucaoo. 


LIPPINCOTTS    NEW  N 


THE  WOMAN  IN  QLT 


^TT  By  John  ne««l  B<v««,  aiilh-T  if  ■  ■: 

\l\    Itoi    QlUXAra,"     ■Til"     I-r:a.-r— ,    l-i_ 

Jt  Sootl'*  acrw  aor*-]   ■•   .i[*tic-:-tly  r-,. 
Uiem*.    Tb»iBOBB«Ui(«.tinw  liUiu  in  uif/j 

SlAUc   The  suiry  ceDtcrw  In  am]  ftrooal 

u  oM  MHwInn  wtUi  «  mu-««Ih>a«  ■-■^Tii. « 

tery.  m\atiHnn«,  umI  lorn  mrnnHtng^m. 

iau%trmtta  In  co«m-  by  CIvmc*  P.  Uo*w* 


Tbe  fwtmc  JTysXery  Storr 

LOVE'S    PRIVILEGE 

By  STELLA    M.  ULHINQ 
llltMtnilcd  In  Color.    Clotfc,  wiui  cnlwri  taMUii 


Tkr  Kr  jt*wi..iH  AVW 


■^   >Vlp  Jritf  Xm—* 


The  Wianins  Cbaoce     Lanier  of  tbe  Can 


By  EHulMih  t>etean« 

A&cr.  in  l.ul 

FfOfltlaptccc  In    Color. 
ClDtb.  withrut.  SI, 50 


By  OenaralCkMWl 
TV  M  ■otkar  •  i*m  > 

Three  riil  iiif  . 
Ilan*.     Clotb,  >l  :i 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT  CO..[:,V,L^iiI!;:' 


Good   Company 
for  vacation-time 

The  Little  Masterpiece 
Library 

The  whole  set  of  44  handy  volumes  «iil 
up  veiy  Hwie  room  in  ytmr  trunk.     Each  k»I 
of  pocket  ««,  4jtf  I  6  inchea,  will  be  *n  inv 
at>le  companioQ  daring    tha»c  delicious  Ida 
hours  on  the  beach,  or  in  tbe  woods,  or 
hotel  veranda. 

SO  cents  aecurei  th«  44  voluzxte* 

IMkn  tteb««am«llfeC«WM^fR)HbMk>f<<r  11.1,  un  ),.al» 
MB  Wrtcfcc  Uikk  HaMT  V«  DrkfL  Mim  rnty  IFAln.  •<  IM 
Mi*-m  W*-i4*t.  T««  Ummam  I  HOm  ■)  UU).  ami  Ccmm  |ki 


10.000  Paget  400  Author* 

IZOO  Svpamta  Sclectiotu 


A'rW  ffur  figirr  #*  fmgr  4/  9f  iMi  itsmt 


I 
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BOYS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    ScIiooIb — 
Colleges — Military  Acaaenties 

St.  Matthew's  Military  School. 

KtruEulnl   imw.     tJn«x(.-<7d«l  lu-slliiii.     UrUll  uf  V,  &,  Amj- 
onnr.    IY*|iftn«(orMUe«>  or  toracitvr  Ufv. 

Hvr.  WtUJAlf  A.  bUCWSK,  A.& 


Cheshire  School 

Foiintled  A.  n.  Z9M 

RIMn'.~i  TO  Of  !'■'  njliful  lilll  M>uuirr  of  i;entr«l  Conut^c- 
Unii.  r.i.i,  ,!■■  ir-i-inii'Tv  iiiit  iptwral  01Tir»>«,<x*rn''>(r'n| 
wlHi  W('llilln»-I.'l  i-lis-l.'^l  ir.nnlurf  E«t<'it<dve  tn-ntin.W, 
Duo  bull'llBB*  :  llr-l  iln-^  lij  i-Mii  j«»r!li'ul«f,  Ai-<(ii..liil 
jnor«i'lf  with  [!.•-  nlMiui...:.-!.  tli.-[iir<'  <ifri'r*  t'Cf.  r-  .1. 
I'lillrit  'iiK-n  a  u.i.rilliij!  »-|hk.;  fur  jour  lK>)r.  N<-iii  f'.r 
lllutlral'il  •l--M-ni><ii>ii  iiri'l  •.'ii(u<i>ittt<-. 

Hir.  JOHR  a.  SIILTOH,  H.A.,  Umatttr.  UHfelrt,  Conn. 
^  ,.  TRtnnvBB 

•JM,  V.  Rirninm,  ftwUit  liana*  T.  WO** 

•KrI  1>.  W'aotUiTT  vtli  R«t.  iuha  WIUbh 

•J.  PWrMat  Miitn  ■lUrbvl    II    U«<  nMan- 

•r.  u  ft—  HawM  H.  viui  itakonb 

l«»lHtM  ym»  Ralkr  •Tlu  Brr.  J.  t>*dtfU  SiUab 

Tba  K(v.  n*nl  8.  LMhw  ■WOIUid  II.  8«il«n>L(> 

•Tbt  Itl.  >•*.  KMb  a,  Ltaw  •Jnbn  A   i'r4'»tr 
•WilbB  C  Hmhim*  J.  II.  Wkll« 

J.  bitllw  lUrrlHlBa  •*I.FW*t.  'Fit-Tlll  r>n.|/».  Ao.IMI 


RumseyHall 

Cornwall,  Litchfidd  Co..  Conn. 

A  superior  Mihool  fnr  young 
boys.  Thrco  hours  from 
New  Vork,  t'isinlry  ttftrde- 
li);hifal ;  lieallli  record 
phenomena] ;  table  excep- 
tional— anil  the  )iuys  happy. 
Send  for  calalogue  or 
mukr  as  a  visit. 


LOUIS  H.  SCHUTTE.  M.A^  Hc«Aaa«ler. 


The  Washington  School  for  Boys. 

.     LoDkledln  tlic  ■■i.utniv.  Lm  "'i^ ■-■  ■"  ■  ■■....'  rn.>  wr,r.,U 


,  •troi«f«oaltT.all  ■ii'^i'li'O    ■" 
Bri)'«  of  oMy  iij[i«  rtfriv.-l.    Km-  ■ 


'^iiii-iinlly 
riv..  )-"r"i-- 
1.1^     Vtar- 


A  cadeoi  ica  1    and    Frepai 
Colleges— Military , 

THE  ARMV  A^  ' 

PREPARATORY 

4101  Cmmcctlcut  Av«..  WmI 

A  will-)  tsHvnlltia  wtuHil  for  yi-in-  :■>■■ 
pn>;NiruIli>(i  f<inilU«8iMi.  uiiliFt  -  < 
and  .Nurikt  AL-Ml«tlll«».  «Bi1  «1^-'  ' 

Rmnll  .-tB-^onamt  tniliviijuiii  iri.tr 

Hihifilr  OpIiL    rmHbull,  tMwiMll.  ir^ic 


Florida  Ml 

(ima  C«**,j 

A   till— n|ilr 
rrr^>hjf%    hw     ill 
Ai^lrltllm.     lluJtl 
nl   lAchMBoUk- 
OsO.     Ovsa-«i> 
•ad  «torMilr  aqu^ 
<aUlotfM-    uhlrfM 

SCOKOC  W. 


H«w  Yo««,  Krw  Tnrk  Ollj,  «9B  L.., 
Ilmxnb,  cWaku,  I9U  NaaunlcTDiii 

School  Information.  l'"{ 

iNiMiivklUiLl  AVKUrr 


Ti.iJMniH,  HulitnD'l  Pttrk. 

Northwestern  Military 

\  Hillll.iri"  .iii'l  iirtViil  >,':iii..l  f.i[  li.iyn 
li-ii-laii'T.  ll-rrr-'iite  lui  1"  •-|iArU''l<:<r  . 
Si-ir-K>'VrrnTri<'m  Miul  hiMMT  ■yul^'tn  nt 
<L'ii(i»1<1t1l">  A'UtiVu  (olntlrl 

tl.i.iVolK.  U'.Kvlsni-l;. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Be 

Location,   *J  ruioiitn*   fnirei    i'Ii|.-nKo. 
«tt-TAtMl  aii'l  IfAlthful  iiiwii  In  Illini'l^^ 
Xmj"    a   ClilturiHl  ptr-ntl'-miiii  iithi    ii   Hh-* 

num^UAl.  DmIk)  !•>  t)i-«r  Innn  you.     A 


Morgan  Park  AcademyJ 

*inss-<illiiK  111  Oilli-Kf,  Uiulu-'ii..  nr  rr« 
KinTiiii*'.t   ill  -111*   e.'li'A'l.     i.i'l  u>  iiull  { 
•I'-nTlMuK  tilllv  •lU'l    tnllM'lIl.v    ailri 
Uuildlnx  UuiiM  tii'itu<4;  wiih  tUxh  Ur 


IKMjUIa.  Terti'  Rattltr. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institu 

\r.lill.'^'iiir-,     >■>■ 
III)  iti'juirl>ti>  iii- 
!ii(fii>-  ■unijilnliik'  ' '    : 
Aliitncl.  n-l>Ir— .^ 


PifttMt  mcnlitu}  tha  Hetritm  0/  BetiUwa  mttttt  aifHtn^  (o  luSifrrtixan 
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AcadetD 


SCHOOL 

L,fiim,  Indiana 

Bvtrr  L«»M» 


Cfaaitocy  HaU  SchooL 


fc*»— *i£ 
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BOYS 

Academical   and    Preparatory  Schools-- 
Colleges— Military  Acadeaiies 


BOYS 

I   Prepat 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


Academical    and   Preparatory  Scboola— 

Ida 


Worcester  Academy  'Zi'X' 

Ti'w  prtpiLrDCnrr  itcjionta  liiLVRMtO^ti'liAlvi'n^iwnlpnioiiE  an  Worct>^Ei?r  Arailemy.  It  l^i  riirltiprdUtlnifuliiticil  B.iiki>rtKm'boi:>l)ict 
\tn  i.-la6ft  fnr  tln'iiumlwrof  Ix>v9  I>  hus  prvtiarcd  ftiri'oIlfBc-.Bi'lfntltlpiifhiiol  udtl  liiwiMi-iui-  Thp*p  iKiys  rt.-ijre^'iit  wliiolc&oiiii' 
i!.(^ti'kiritui.'aC  lit  mjuii  uml  Ixxly— the  rcuult  nf  pfTci^Uvit  in^lticitU,  Co»i|iWi!luliurul<iry  buIlEltUB.  Manuul  Iraltilog'.  tiuprrti 
liinlaK  hall.     JsoluUil  liiflritiury.    ■'■The  Me^UTiii,"  u  noljle  re«TeiLUi>a  hulJ.    Pi-rXii't  awUiiiiiIilk  [i«j1,    ajrinniLsluiiL,  ChuToujih 

Ell)'flk']U  tfi^lliiiiK.    NirWalhlL-Clcdi-lil.  11  Bert-Hi.    rkl<3  tiO>^A«  wun  liikthvftiul  liM.kint.    4tlar(£riiil)«(iril<-k;  rooC1>&LlDfltLr>aK*- 
(Hl  fields;  (eania  Murw.  rt>rnrftlhe»Uugun-L*'l"VTrifliKtiiplniii,   IlliMir:>u-.i  rA'aHtKui' wi|l  Rivt^  Abptiiri'Jx^or  ttioeclicou 
p.  W.  ABERCItOHEtie,  LL.D.,  Principal,  Worcester,  Mms. 


BERKSHIRE    HILLS  SCHOOL 

A  high-grade  preparatory  school. 

BERKSHIRE  FOREST  SCHOOL 

For  boys  of  12  to  15  year*. 
A'school  of  a  new  type, 

BERKSHIRE    FARM   SCHOOL 

,  For  younger  boya. 


The  three  schools  are  a  mile  or  two 
apart,  eaeh  under  lis  own  headmaster, 
yet  all  on  the  Hamu  «ehoo1  estate  of  1500 
acres.  aQ<l  under  one  plan  and  admlnls- 
tratliin.    Addre.ts 

OEO.  D.  PETTEE,  Director 

MouDl  Wnhlofton,  Mass. 


MASSACiUKtrrrs,  WtHlesIi'V  Hills,  Hock  ItUlRe  Hall. 

Rock  Ridge  School  r.^'^US^rX^or 

niecliiinie  iirls.  Sln->i{i  ti-m-liers.  Kartifnt  boi/s.  Very  xiiiall 
elatst's.  Oyiiiimslum  ullh  new  Nwlmmlng  pool.  Flttrfor  oollege, 
si'ieiiiilli'  si'h.H.l  and  l)iis1tii>K<.  Well  rpRUlnled  dally  life.  Yiivno 
buys  Iji  Keiwirali'  liiillillnK.     I'leuse  address       Dr.  M.  N.  Whitk. 


MASSACUfsKTTS,  West  Newton,  Box  B. 

The  Allen  School. 

A  su'hijol  where  boys  are  taught  to  be  Relf-rellanL  Individual 
Insfnii'tlon,  Thor<mifh  preparalUin  for  eollego  or  Bclentlflc 
selicHiK     Athletic  training.     For  eataloguc,  adilress 

EvRRKTT  Starr  Joxes,  Headmaster. 

MASSArin'iiKTTS,  Wori'eBter. 

The  Highland  Military  Academy.  ^I'^e" 

An  Ideally  lienllhfiil  locallon  In  the  residential  part  of  the 
"Heart  uf  the  CcHiimonwi>alth."  Efficient  faculty.  Prepara- 
tion fur  lhi>  iNst  InsllIutlonH.  The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  H.  Vinton,  D.D., 
LL.Ii..  I'isitiii:     For  all  Information,  address 

JoKF.rH  Allien  Shaw.  A.M.,  Headmatiter. 
, — , . -^ 

MciHiOAS,  Ann  Arlxir,  MIC  Oakland  Ave. 

University  of  Michigan. 

liiili  Summer  Session,  June  ^-August  30, 1909.  Regular  session 
of  the  I'tilversity.iilTerlng  over  arseournes  In  Arts,  Engl neering. 
Law,  Meilli'lne.  I'hurmacyand  Library  Economies. 

E.  H.  KRAU8,  Secretary. 


Michigan,  Detroit. 

Detroit  University  School.  S^tfu^rT^mlS^ 

School  for  Boys,  New  buildings,  dormitory,  shops,  laboratories, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field.  Exceptionally  strong 
faculty.  College  certlflcatcs  accepted.  Calendar  upon  applica- 
tion. Those  addressing  Sec'y,  44  Elmwood  Ave.,  Detroit,  HIch., 
will  receive  Illustrated  book. 


HtCHiOAH,  Houghton. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

LocatM  in  the  Lake  Superior  district.  Hlncs  and  mills  aeees- 
Blble  for  College  work.  For  Yearbook  ami  Ret-ord  of  Oraduates 
apply  to  President  or  Secretary.  F,  W,  McNair,  President. 


Shattuck  School  St.  James  School 


(INCOKPORATED) 

Cttttft   Preparatory. 


<INCORl'IJKATMDl 

For  Boys  S  to  II  Yean. 


Are  one  mile  apart;  limited  in  numbers;  distinguished  for  careful 
selection  of  boys;  for  excellent  di-inpiine;  strone  faculty;  beautiful 
location  and  buildings.    25  slates  represented.    Very  specific  inlor- 
malion  in  catalog. 
Address  KEV.  J.  DOBBIN,  D.D.,  Rector  42j ears. 

Faribault,  Minnesota. 
RtoPfttt  Sefil.   14,  1909. 


The  Stearns  School 


For  Boys 


A    nli-filtir\(f   arfwMil,   pTppariinr   bora  Jnr   I'bllllp*. 
Alidover  iiid  otliFT  l.-daJ»)I  a-Uii^lfe.    IVsiikh  of  study 
Ini'tudiia  U'ki!  llrvt  twu  ft«.ri'  M'lirk  -iif  ttii-  ijiriot  )il|;h 
d'hiiul.    lliehurne  liTi'  is  eliR<-rfii|  aiuI  in'il'HllR^Lli', 
Ujjr  liTLUB  1»  cL'Tiaiii-a   with   tlic  nninliMil  luid 
Dijui-Ti.    1\n»'-ii<yA  id  En-uutl tally  kritleLJ  in 
a  tiinnll  New  Kiiirliiti.l  inwri  aii.on^  the  pin-nrr- 
esijiii.-  Iillle  (it  NVii-  llajiipBliLric.    TLi,'  HiuiaLfi 
-(lellKliiruland  lit'iii-il<:inl  luli'-ulih.   A*pe,isi 
Ir  |i&i  Lr!.i«h[  fijf  btfTB|>ieiiAj~Ln){  forc<>LI«(e, 
All  oiiLiltHjr  B|ti>rlB— bpill  co\lrH,  tt'-niL^ 
ounnan.llHMKbnlllliHd.  Uyjimailoru. 
Aildre-i 
JIRTHUR  F.  STEAmS.  A.B.. 
3  Mm  Sriai, 
Mini  VEIbM. 
NtwIbimMME 


Please  mention  the  fleiiUw  o/  ftmiewa  when  writing  to  adoerUaen 
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KKW    HAMrsillRK.    Pltllli'Mlh. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys. 

rri-iiurx-a  l»r  CoUptfi-^  awl  'i<>obi>)-.-al  H<.'lux>l«.  Kftnka  WlUt  Uui 
hUrhoil  Hraa»  lohooU  cr  Nt<M-  Eiiiilau<l.  vvt  l>r  mwou  of  eudow- 
mcni  ihn  tmUon  it  anlytuin.  ,\  apw  null<1inc 'c**  opctif-il  >□ 
8rptf>nilwr.  lu-\.  Ijjkih  Wkimticii.  l.H.ti  ,  ftrc-inr, 

ioCKLAND  MILITARY  kUdm\.\:::'^'z':zz 

Wiltla  cturj<:ti:i.  Uaiiin  itiiikI  ;uui  body 
at  Uic  furnulive  time  vf  a  U>v't  lile. 
MiUlarv  »viwfn,  )mIIc1«u*  ainlrijc*, 
pri.'|ioiaii'  .1   fnr  Coltrnt.  WcM   I'oinl, 

Vf  Siinii.>i?r  <'am[i.    Over  JKi,".'''.'>i 
»r«ni   in   inipovcmcnia  tbio    Vi'iir. 
(hir  1*1 1'f  Ujirks  dee. 
K1..MKK    l:.    FKK.\t:U.  Hupt.. 

5-1!   StitiiiLirv    Hill.  Wi-3l   Lvhitnoii, 
N.  H.  On  the CoaDoctictit  Klvcr,  4  mile*  fmnn  Dtrtmoutb  Coltccc 


"  CS»railcr-haiiiiii*£  it  tiar  firft  aim.'' 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Bofi!eiitawi»i^M>-thc-Delawitr(>,  N.  J. 


n   itic  uilluciK-f. 


ml    hiin        'llirr-uah 
h:Iii.i>I    rirrtx    we 
h''  ">  dcvelwp    sirinif, 

niiWr.  ri'.'ni)' cliiraclef  .iii<l  uivc  Ijuj* 
llHiriniKii  riiikl|im«iil  lof  ihe  wotk  oi 
tile  wuitld. 

vi.:rt.p-.ri|,  *i,a  "J'lie  SkimiiPihrr," 
.>iir  >liii-.irilMl  tchfK.I  inli.'irr.Etitjiit -.tic 
Ui>i     liilr.      U.jlli   boi>lU    »cjil    ui^-pli 

I'npnritliin    tor  cnll»j»-.    vfenHlli:  •.-Ii.-il, 

■lul  h^Jilorw.    :>U[K'li<Jf  trilUIICI.CA  IB  miikti. 

Itiirt'   tuDuncr  uap    In    •>Blai>o    anub. 

1<»».  r.  H.  t^MpnX.  AM,,  IIP.  Pi'.a. 
L.l«iu  Col.  T.  n.  iJLKBttti.  i_'>uiiiiiii.:  1^:. 


yrw  JKKUIT,  ElMX  Foil*.     Uux  lOI. 

Ktngsley  School  mio. ::(  >».i..i  rmt»  x. w  v»rk. 

Pn-ukrvs  fur  iill  Cinii-»i-i  uid  Ki'irniinf  Sihixilt,  Indlt'liltwl  at- 
IMifli'd  In  itmAll  claMifB.  Gruitmniiiin  uml  •■Klt^iiiilvif  ^(TUiinilA 
(ornlli1i'(K-*iiuO  »\fTi%.     KoroatnlnKur,  ii<tr]r<'M> 

J.  K.  CAUTfiELu  U.A.,  il«it(imjiiirer. 

Nkw  Jkhbxt.  Kcw  Itninnirlrk     l)is  J  3. 

Rutg^ers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys. 

FniiHin-n  fur  uny  ii'Ilf-i.i'  ')r  trflmlcal  4i-h'>iiL  f'ltiN-uiriliillitu 
witli  Huiitrrii  Ciilli-Kt'.  Aitilftik->  iiiiilv-r  i-xtx'it  (-i>)t<'lii-*.  .Mlilwnv 
botwevn  N«w  V'Tk  awl  l*Iill.ul»lt)tilu.  Trmi*  (u;;  ultd  U[r. 
HtJUVMV.  CkMV.  Sii-lDHidli.-  L«k<.'.  Ml-.     Ai  Mr-w 

llTr,ii.[  T.  Srtiitiieu,  HriiiImriK(i>r 

N'kw  jEWHtv.  Nimton.  Mini. mi  fniiiiNi-w  Yiirkiiii  I>,,I..  AW. 

MAwrtnn  AraH*»Tni7  *  ^"'''  ''''"'  ''""""  l'"')""''''-") 
i'lCWtUIl    /ILc&UeiUy.   xohuil  uixliTBiH-iiil-inaHdrv  >v- 

Sunlxnilon.  Spwlnl  dMfnlluU  bIi-i-b  .vnuiiiC'r  ti-'V*.  .».i'*cl"']iiio, 
lAulnil  anil  tTommi'ivml  rour«*4.  HIh'i.  I»"*ltliful  lorinni]!. 
All  BpiirlB.  Qyiiiiiiuituni.  Siunmnr  i-amp.  lliirw'hai-k  rlillii«. 
KaIp*  iV>\.  PlllLli-R  Wliwi.\,  A.M..  rTH\.,  BoxIM. 


In  chousing  a  school  for  your  boy  selectone 

where  the  development  of  characier  is 

uppermost  and  wherK  mere  "book 

learning"  is  not  considered 

real  education. 

Peddie  Institute 

I  <   '■dim 


1^1  [■. 
lelk 


.  f  !- 


PHnor-l 


,■11  il'.  jt-if-tjnuiijs.  alti- 
V".!      Hr*lttl(i.l   U-4luri 
1  111  14  yran>.     Ki)r)-tliinl 
".     .^iiv  l.^oy  uuing  away  it-  scliuol 
Ik  V->kkt.  '^A  U»y»  WjfklM  4 

H.  W.  .-^  Wbl  LAND.  Bos  SA.  Hitlililown,  N.  J. 


BOYS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    SehooI:h- 

CoUegea—Military  AcaacmieM 


;ONTCLAIR 
ACADEMY 


M 

^^  •  -^^  >III»T     POINT    COMMANOaMT 

Twtnty.third  year  under  c»rcsi>m  Hi-,^(lm>«cr. 
A  CoUcBc  Prcparaiotir  SclioolwiUi  mtiiicrn  eguu>- 
ncfll,  iDCludiiiii  eyniimsiun)  aiid  &wiiniiiLDe  pool 

"Tile  MLinlcliir  Idea  in  AliliUrr  Tminintr"*  diirm 
wm!Ht  Irom  Ibc  usual  military  «hr,  .'  --  ^j 
our  woiKlcrfuIljrtuccciutuI  pljuiofc  ,.;;. 

anctr    arc    liillj    raplaintd    m    a    1  .ini 

"Voiit  Bojr  Hnd  Our  School,"  In  win^n  im  m-ad- 
ma^cr  siys  wrnc  pointed  ihinn  wbldi  will  inic(«t 
parcnu,  no  outlcr  wbcrc  Uiclr  ion%  arc  cducalcd. 
m.i'le<l.  loRcther  wit!!  our  caialu]tiic.  upon  request 

JOWM  e   MKflClIt  ■.M,  4  WUBM  fUCT.  M—ttUM.  H  J 


Nkw  jEasiit,  l>rIaoeli>ii. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School. 

(  ..lli.<..  ■■nimralxry  A'hi.il  Ii>r  Iw.vi  inri-r  foHiir.-ii.  ttapM  |mw 
rf-HH  innilliti- tm-aUH-»r  Ilnill'-<l  nuniUpr  piiiilU  [tirtytuiil  fffa- 
iliiili  rniiTi  T\eM  I'litiu-  tirvaOliUitluiL.  AnipK-  igT\Hitu\»;  windtra 
liiJhJliiuK.    I^!ruiiwl  luiij-pctkni  luvile^.     Aildn.^u< 

J.tt 


inn.  H-tr1in»rw 


New  jBuarT.Wenoiub.  o)ooM««*r  Oo.     Box  lOs. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  }:^r"^::^^u^i 

\h'i<i.  iTi-iiur*''  fur  liMtdtnt;  oiil1fic<-4  ami  liuslui-ra*.  Modcmr 
ruli^f.  Xi'w  ^-yitiiiwiliJiti.  AUilfllC'  tlolit  (if  "iMbt  ML-rv<  QkmIi*' 
mil- t-liKliT  iDK-k.     It]  iiillr^  rr->m  l'!i[li>'l<-li>hla.     No  muUtO^m 

«iij..r,l..iin  RJoMn.  Snjjt 

SOMES    SCHOOL 

Tills  in  not  liit'-iiil-<l  tfi  \rr  u  birK>-  mIuxI.  Iii,t  iin-b  Iki)'  Im* 
cl'Btf  oKtvK-iiitiiiii  uKti  <-iiiiitlil*'  tvtW'ht^r^;  iitr^Hiiml  iFufriK- 
hiin  :  unil  tJif  -■uitiHriM-tioii  iif  kmiwitiK  he  Ih  makliiK  atoklf. 
th»r-->UKb  pn^KTr-^M  In  hii  Kclmol  work.  Prcnldvtit  EUot  hM 
Hud  o(  Mr.  Soraen'B  i>j\f  'r  HnnraH  r 

'■/*—»  .  ■:..:■,  ./a 

W*  likT*  ■  b««Hllti.l  uJ  1,  -  ...    .    .fM  nmnlb*^ 

.\LUt!RT  SUMIK.  A.M..  Anrara.  K.  V. 


New  Yi>tiK,  Ilrnns~vtll4\  JOtulniilrs  fnttn  V  V.  Cut. 

Blake  Country  School.^"""   "  "  "  '   *:; 

llH'lr  hiiiiicw  liy  it  invu-l<r.    Kvi-i->  fut'llUy  '    ■  .  lj 

ini-lh<nK    Two  y"-or»' icfinol  w-vk  ■.I'-n'.'  ii  .      .  :  ij, 

(>ui-.    lUIci,  $900  up.  Wltb  board.  f.-«u  ui>.    .-u  n.l  ict  iuu«ukU4 
culaluxue. 


New  York  Military 

iffl|Lg>|ft    Academy 


\  Tf.hvicii  nvpar«for|r  SclMf 


orgnniK^'lotnlsplmiil'llycfiiilpiKiJ 
foi  the  work  of  prrpiirinn  boir*  for 
CoIlcBe,  the  great  l^igloccrinKSchooU.  and 
butiacui  Iir?.  Hie  Sctiool  taaintAiiia  two 
tlrpnTlmrnli.  one  for  boyn  itiuler  u  and  one  for  boy* 
nvcT  thai  a:;e,  cnch  with  IC^  own  facuUy  ttud  bukldlnn. 
Titc  military  deparlmcat  In  clinrec  of  no  otficerof  the 
U.rt.Anny.  ('•jnaoatiiuBL,  atlilctic  (icM,  tennUtunrU.Mc. 
Thr  Academy  I*  b«ntiurul1y  located  Id  tbe  Hudson 
River  tttghUniH,  nrar  Wrst  fnlni. 

for  firuslr«'»4  eMtalaavf  app'y  t« 
St»ASTlAN  C.  JONFJH,C.E.  Suprrlnl 
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I  Avadvmivul    and    Prcjmratory   Schoola— 
Collfges — Military  Academies 


Snmmer  Session    19th 

of  the 

University  Preparatory  School 

Eleven  Weeks,  July  6— Septehiber  17 

Speci;iltTaininainallsaljjcct-\fnrCORNELL'S 

si:pti:mbf.r    kn"tran<:f,    kxamina 

TIONS.  al^o  in  wurk  for  removal  of  colk-j;« 
cntKliciuiis,  J  TKKMS.  |uly  6tl) — Aui;,  lodi ; 
Aug.  loth— Sept.  i7lh-  3 WEEKS  SPECIAL 
KRVIEW,  Aug.  joih— Sept.  i;th. 
Boarding  and  Day  Dt^psrtmenU.  Exc«Ilent 
Tabfu;  Tennis;  Gulf;  lloiuing.  Rcs'stralinn 
list  now  open.  ACADEMIC  VEAK  for  1909- 
lyio  open*  bEPTEM HER  301I1. 
CertJli(.-ate  lu  r<imi-I}  ;in(l  ;ill  leitdiiig  ciillegen. 

rrttidtNt  J.  C.  ScAurman  tays: 

"  1  give  miMt  di«vr(ul  M^Mimony  t<>  th«  hiKh  qualily  i>l 
wrrk  done  in  jrimr  u-IuhiI,  rh  trldeticril  by  tlic  wudeiiu  wlm 
luve  tnoie  tu  i'uracU.'* 

U.  F.  //oy,  K^gfitnifofCarHeU  C'Mt7Vriily,iriyj: 

"■'ni«  [rr.\v*r«iv  Prcpjraiorv  Sthool  ol  ■lilui-a,  i»  '-<h- 

fif    nor     lir*»    lilliivt    «Ii(j<.U.     I   croixidir/    til*    rraclii   ..-. 

rtuTiasemenl,  and  «iiiM;r>ii.ioii  oJ  ibo  kIiuuI   lu  W  jlxivc 

Dencriplive  ratiilogue  of  Summer  Tumi 
jiTi'-i  A^iiil'.niic  Vt.;ir  on  rc^jjcst  i-j 

CHAS.  A.  STILES,  B.  S.,  President 

A*eHnc  R, 
ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


Hrw  Veimi,  FluhkUI-tm-Huilniii. 

'"Wilson  School  for  Boys. 

:ivt^i*cli<ii'-iiiriii  ir^aiutc  ui  A  tiiiii(i»i  iiKiHtK-rnrhora  of  hlic1> 
liafTtr  r  f Tf  1 1"  t— 1 1  nw  L'iilv«r>ltii.-«.  FurC*labMni",  rrfoTMic'* 

"ItttfOmUlUltt.  WtllKM  UlUt>HA«TE31. 


KYLE    INSTITUTE 

FLUSHING.  L.  I. 
Boarding  School  lor  Boys 

iT.-p,iri^.»  (i>r  Uu»iii>-wi  Hti-l  Ct.l|«'U«-.    U.iMiut- 

-iiini.  Swtniinititt  1'<">I.  lUwIull  Vlrlil.      (.'aiiiii 

..n   ^i-li,.nl  itn'itniU  ni'<)r-Klii>Ji1iuc  lUiy      I'll- 

iini  I    -1  ,1    AJvnDiai,'*-*    la    rifminn.       T'-nii*, 

'     •    hiKil    ji'irr    ffltXI.OO  fur  enlirr  j'rjr. 


Mackenzie  School. 

C*r»ful  prvpontlon  of  IW  txiyn  for  CAll«Be  lutii  T^ckalral 


[Ml.  l-ALL  Rvui.  frlndpAt.  Bos  soe. 


Ion  of  ir<"  txiyn  for  CAll«Be  Mail  Tvehalo 
Dr.  AiKKifr  K11AW,  Obaimian  nf  Counoll. 
J«Miwi',  MifKRuUK,  PIlD.,  mrwli.r. 


Ntw  y.uik,  Vi»til(Ill-i<n-Hutli»ii_ 

Cactn0ll      AroHsmit      HfftllhrMlly   aKturtvl    ill   tout   la 

tin*  ■£(.  Itawirahl"  (>Iiii*  fnr  lii.f"  !•■  n|n'Ii'l  (lii-lr  •iliiiiiHT  i(U'n 
llloH  SwInntiliiF.-,  n-vrluK,  n>-t'1  MHin^  iii.»iiit.U(i  t-lliiiUus, 
|rAmi>ioi{. 


Academical    and    P 
Coll<'fivs--Mili 


We  Km 


'pmSweconsidt 
of  a  good  sch 
sodal  life  are  imp 
our  boys  the  broa 
training,  but  at  St 
is  subordinated  to 
how  to  study. 
Send  for  our  catalo 
tells  all  about  the 


T.  PAU] 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 


Ithaca  High  Schof 

«vr^ll■1t^lll))<-lll•^•r  IIillrT^rvt 
Ubrark-*,  liilHirulijrh'<i.  i  iwiu 
rpsentd.'  <:r«-'lT-iitiuK  Siii<l>'iii'i 
f^ir  >!UiiiU>Rii4',  ivl  iri'fc* 


Nkw  Tomc,  OmIbIpr. 

The  Dr.  Holbrook 

\Uhrt\  IMit.  Siiiinlot  ini  ItrU 
Kiillxf»i-|>irj  rrfi-rvni-n  an  l-n^l 
DHiuL    foe  UJlUliat«a  CwtoKiCI 


/ 


lu  oMcct  b  t^«  t 
boyi  for  CotlefiV  anJ  ■ 

Is  to  fiimiiti   Kti4!h  iriln 

txtily  and  (li>vrtii;i  niaiily 

Itar^'T"  "■■'  ■  '  ■  Iv.cr,^ 

bv  !(■  iced 

Va  .'  .    ((«■• 

IhpHi-  '  r,  ,.(tl 

It  It  «ili:;>U'iJ  hidiiiuiiitnEl 

whf r«!  llic  air  In  piirf,  dfj 

ate  ;Ju-4yii  welcuoie. 

rRKDF.HICK    U   GAM. 


Plt^tv  mvnfiim  (itc  i.eiiioui  aj  Hnfivn  uik$M  wriUnq  to  adutiilavn 
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ascadilh. 

School  for  Cornell 

Ha*  Pr»par»<i  Oerr  1000 
Slaittnit  For  Tftal  Uniotrtily 

fiPHlilnit  K^liumiui  prDdxiiuiPftf  II 
"One  i'f  the  tttl  pttpa'^tory 

irtintuti.^1)  II  ihf  tpHHtry." 
HAji'I--w  U.  Wlin-.  r-jniiw  Am- 

^"icaktirt  'tnJtitJa  ^al- 

<tabU  serriit.  «*'  oniii  to 

'Ctirnell  tut  u  the  ^miittry." 

liririairaucn  ixrr^aB Trom  a 

■uin.    Piiitiuw  ItwTMiUun 

niUIilliiii:  HiitiirikKliitu;  Mur 

mil  lIl  tif   kIii'II*.  rowlriu    in&- 

fiiT.m   mii    ■■unrliKiK     Iniuicli. 

<i  r.  t'A  u^KLix  A.  M-.  t(kM«,  N.y, 


MOHEGAN  LAKE   SCHOOL 

tmk  Tor.  ■*fc.«*>.  WMtrAHi.r  rv.  !l.  T. 

"0  ir  -  ihvirtol  lieiulflyl  MahcitJU  Ljliir.  V-''  ttt^  tiynrt  l('i'lv.ia 

Vw-tl"-    urwl  HliirIU<l  <.<»I»W»-      Pup*"!)  luf  ..ov  K^lr-cs  OI  If  b- 

n'.tiiirii.      Aitibtk*  iml  irJil  imI  Oiin   i4vilt    usiJer   imnpinriit 
IXrf-ii-r      Ri-'aTniH  u  M  dianCUr  »(  aituilkurt*  mjidnd.      f^or 

A.  e.  UMOeit.  A.  M..  CflAS.  B.  SMini.  A.  M^  PitediM. 


Peekskill  Academy, 

PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

FflUt«l.il  lea",      (   ..It.  ,-.    Ir-,  ;L;,n.;:irv      AriLLirv  i 'r^-aiila»IK*. 

NcwStt'.'XHmi-rnni'.iy  f'-r  »■  )»■■>-■,  imw     Ait.-n.Un«'  !!>»- 
1W»:      Upper  Wclio.jl  ia>;    Lowei"  Scfc«K>I  (Ai?m  XM8)    *J. 

I.  IlAliL-ES  A.  HOBIN8IJN.  «(.!».     J  '  '""*-"  A">- 


An  Old-Fashioned  School 

Ni'i  I'll!  (:i>>1iliiT)>-il  In  li-i  i<iiil'hii^-  'tr  4W}ii[t>' 
iTn'nt.  Injt  [•liiin  ati<I  ^Imiili.'  in  it*  im-rli'Nl 
•  •I  t-^ncIiinB — li'.i  frillK  j\  i»-ho»l  whft* 
jmiim  iiii-ii  an-  tlioroiisbly  pri-pitrvd  for  ml 
]i  [-.■  ir  fr.r  liiislni-Mi  lif'-,  with  mamiftl  tftin. 
liiK  wlieti  ili'slrc'il—  Btirb   la   itiT 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

OvMlnlno-on-Dudwon.  N.  V. 

ffUjiidMl    itl    IMH,    1:    Knti    fver     U.-Pt,    \ir*'*\lrT 

mi»  imrl  |H)|iuliir  Tlii-  InruMim  lt>  a  n  r« 
rlr-atrnhlf  otif  from  a  boallli  <tflndpu)nt.  ar>l 
It*  i>r.a1mllT  Iw  New  York  iilTordti  uiaar  «iJ 
viintn^'cs.      If   inttTNIfd    la   Bui'ti    a   vbvii. 

II  r    1(1 

Mount  Pleasant  Hall 

CHAKLES  FBtULRlCK  BKUSIE:.    Bok   50&. 


New  V  .Kii.  r.M.ul.l.t,.|ni",      ilkii  .tHi.! 

Riverview  Academy. 

niwDa^plember  Xtnii.     Fur  lutitlufriit,  nitc|pf>u 
Jos^iti   B-  tlwn.  AJI. 

Nm-  y<tBii,  STnu-tj*"-.  I'll  Flnkor  Arr, 

KUgljy  OCnOOI  pr.-i'.ir<i[.iTi-  S.-h-il      Sinnll  r-la,.,.,   t,„ 

■llvliJii.  !  I     .ml  Kr-'-.'Ttil-'.  ... 

$l<iK     I  i.i.rni.l  .|iiH;i 

ot'ioii''  '■  '  O'  i«n«l  roi:n..i' 

tBlttl'.-M,    ..i.ilii  ->  l-K.-.i.    i^    .-..1.  l.U  1.,    ■■ir-"    IIH. 


I 


RVING 

SCHOOL  for  Boys 


He-  Vert 
'  •.-i^niiii.-  htf^.tt-      CfB. 
I  ii.itrirld  I]||l».  Ooan. 


Rnnimpr  I'juiip.    ii  -i.t  l.h  i 

UK)  KM  ilUlwdc     A.l.tr.^.. 

].  H.  FURMAN.  A.M.,  HeM  Hiflt«f.  B«K  BOC. 


Ukw  TniiK,  Tnrrytdwn.    IVii  WT, 

acKiey  ocnooi  i„  the  uin*  ■>(  w.-.ir(u-,irr  <-^>Hnt«. 

1  .L,  ..r    .,  ii,_.r    i.T.-^.n...   r.-r  >ll  m)lrin>*  and  [..■i..-.<i'.-    -    'i.-nif^ 

'0  (■■  U  )".-«r»->liI  ^-liin 

■\fn  for  intpiH-Unii  ,i,„.r. 


OHIO,  I'toVftatKl. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

lUv...  toinii«tnir(|ofi  mi'inr,  XeehBDh-al.  F.l»>ilflr«l.  Mlnlw 
nnit  C'hfinlcal  Enn I ■!«><- Mhk,  Falljr cqatMw^l  h)i>>rali>r[M.  RntR 
i<lK>itrviiirii   ikod  {irni-lb-itl  liiMiiM'tlmi.     For  eninliviir.   atiO  full 
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Academical    and    PrcpHratory    Schools— 
Colleges — MililiLTy  Acailvtaiea 


IJkeBinghdia  School 


Ontn£e  County,  near 
Mebane.  North  CwoUn» 


For  UUlllT..>r.l    fitjld 

PMSTOM  LSWIS  CWAV.  BL  .  PH 


il  aicntuin,  tli'.i- 
I',  Jlrui  vol  »Ifpc- 
-inor  I11«,  with 
<  r  bc«lthtuliport>. 
I.  Bilil«, I^fdol 
:  no  PeiunaoNhlp, 
u  UaMlOtl,  Ci>n>- 
i>r.  and  KualR 
ciMM*.       Tonus 


iF 


r793-l<)10 


THE  !*•  aoain  tKii 
■DW  iiviHO  or  "■t  «a 

OCNTSlknail    SINCt  1^9.1 


For  116  Years 


m 


born  liAVP  bflM  pivnmd 
torColteife  ud  for 

Life,     Mil      h«VP     iHWtl 

triint'l  Ui>>*'  Mm  »l 

TheBINGH/VM 
SCHOOL 


it 


f 

^H^^^^HI      niton  Iram  r.ii]-. 
^^BB^BBII    t«rylordi»rl[illc 

■^^■^^^^"^^•'— 1    lllil  M^  C«ttl«»     t     . 

B*lb«  Irrdn  Ml:((  icli  -  i 

and  llulnr  u>4  MBilBj  b  conraOvtw  ('H  ■■' 
(Iiidail  k7  |<[i<1is  of  bmwir.  04(aV«  »prmn mrf 
uiioiiiuB  ■■kni  t-r  i'>»etaota<i«4lMi  tot  Wyun 


a 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITLTE 

Locallon.  W  mdht  qhUUc  vt  CiKlaiuil  la  the  Uth  UOO  kct  abovv  mb 
l^^l  Ib  a  whoiginc,  culAiirc<1  rtinuniui^^ 

OrnolxattOO.  MkiiuivdfflliUaliMUinlluledtOMwdasdclrilBtav. 
I^a  «r  Scbaa)  Is*  y«M»a*' 1ht<. 

A4««iU«M.  lullM'tat  alUMlM.  Conl&atem  hdalt  to  CDlteffs*. 
FogMUda*  tan)  m  UM. 

Ifnalth  aiulMrrnsth.        lIpUlMuliii.MUna..    A tblcl -is ud pfcYlkal 

A.  M.  IIICNXUAW.  I'ouuliiindiuil.  b«t  lA.  dltrotim.Olua. 
IJuiip  uicl  Summer  hrvbiiu.  Jujrb'b,  «;l  IjIlc  IXfUluu.  Uith, 

]'iuui»n.*A9ilJL,  Halo. 

Miss  McGrew's  School  ''£oK?oSJi'.;li?r'?'' 

EpIlrptlR  Diul  Itiwuii'  (-hlliln-ii  oni  rnMrtvnd. 


.4 eadem ical   and 

ColleHea—Mllitai 


Asheville 


Located  io  tfae  Hoaataioa 

Tbt-  foUowluc  la  u  >la[t-iDi<an 
Icaturtra:  — 

1.  Tbp  Hi-buol  Is  •ltuB(«il  la  Ct^ 
■  niiT  ot  till-  UlMtmilpiil  KiTvr.  In 
l«iC<f»t  t'(.[>urlualtr  (it  imt-Octor  li 

2  Thr  f:rQUD<l*i  >rf.ntnln  Wva  I 
lirollrllFiK  llrliU  filr  HlHirt*.  pOUlll 
iillU.  Till*  lunil  vrati  <u'lecl<^  d< 
IiB    tinrfulnL-na,    tiiit    aldi    far    lln 

tuuiidltiic*- 

3.  Thf  bnlliIlDr"  wcr?  const 
*OltOol  purp""!'*  niul  *('>'   tlutniuglil 

4  Thi-  i-Aiinuit  rtf  Mndy.  thol 
nril  icIti'  thr  hmt  ;in>pinraltno 
>'tili-r    1111/    ['<j|U-K>!    nr    tPi-hnl(-Ki 

bUBllKTWt. 

r>  Tbi-  Irnclifr*  arp  ikiUpkp  | 
llielr  Dlorft*    [u    Initnirt  mid   raro 

6.  Tbn  bojTB  ura  uiitlfr  th?  coo 
o(  Tba  priiwEpaU  ami  »r  Tbclr  (k 

lA«t  Spptnintwr  MT<-u  xTfliliiaTM 
Vnti.-,  tHA  PiliKvtt^n.  two  Wliiiai 
rii»r,  oni-  Ilnirnril.  oDo  Ontr*™ll 

I'Tr-M-m  dtit-lt-fils  arr  Ii'om  Maa*. 
Ni-w  l'i>Tk,  |Vi)n<TlTiitiln,  Ohio,  I 
lean.  Virclnlii,  NiTlh  rnrjllni.  S« 
I'loridu,   i^nilAtann,  Ti-uiirmi^r,  Ki 

Iti-ninilj  a  Inritp  balMlns  bu*  b 
t'lrv  flttr  inix'  |>ii|illii  <-iip  tw  ipOvI 

Opl"«  ■>(  iSc  Vent  Rook.  ^Tlni 
tli«  acliuol.   wlU  Emi  oialli-d  apoii  * 

AD1>RK8S 

Priocipal,  AsberilU  SctiiH)! 


YEATESl 

OsJls  oat  tbo  bevt  f 
otaodanl  uf  tiofuir.  lb 
oeM  of  tnlnlug.  Aa 
Bmhlp  and 
Inccollece. 

|-RDfRKI«  auHMKI 


Mercersburg  Academ; 

Pwiuiiul  l(it('ri->>t  Inkt-ti.fvlih  aim  to  t 
ot  >('lM>l»citi1|).  •oiiQil  JiKluninil  nti<l 


PENNSYLVANIA        UTARY    COLLEGE,   Chea 

Chil  GngiBceriBg  (tX);  Obcnlstry  (&&);   ArU(A.B.i;   Abo,  TboroDgh  Prepaniory 

arr  oilrml,  lov<-ih«r  wlllt  the  ph^tcal  tvmcflts.  moml^lamiiiA.  Iienlthful  illvcr«fon,  an<l  Ira. 
efficiency  fud^icH  bj  a  militiirv  •chool  of  the  bwrt  lype,  A  natioaal  rcpiitaiioo  for  e«« 
«D(1  charactei  ot  Tc«ult^    fSih  i'rar-  Itfin*  Sf^t.  lUk,  fiW,  Cat«lu(!U«  ofCaL  CRUUS  C. 


Htat*  menUon  Uie  tttuleu  of  Hevlewa  K/itn  uirltliig  to  aaujrtittn 
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BOYS 

Academical  and   Preparatory  Schoola— 

Colleges  -Military  Academiea 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

I        A  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

■  CKeslnul   Hill,    Pa. 

Slttut«d  amonfi  th«  lillb  bonlerins  the  upper  Winablokoii 
valley,   in  n   n-tn>i'i  n^t^t  Tor   bcAlthfulness  iPd  tAtural 
beuitj.    For  CaUIovue  addnm 
JAMKS  L.  rATTlgWQy.   Hettd-MJMlT. 

I'i's>»Yi,vt'(u.  I'ucKi  C').,  ti«»rtcr  Sohool  P.O. 

Clmnrrm     Ci-hnni       t'lJ^r    m*liiMte«i*BI    of    SftrlctX    of 

WtOrgC    OCnOOI.    Frtoml*.    Tftoronshcoll^wo  iircjiwii 
tivti.     KraitUful  icniumli,  237  netrm.    Mrw  Oyninulum  mhI  Lah- 
DTBUirlnii.     TjtrKf  nthlvllc  Odd.       Ilralltifitl  lucatloB,  9S  ml)r>* 
north  of  PbiUdclphla.    For  catKlo*.  KilttrtM 
L  Jouni  a.  Wauimi,  Ph.D.,  Prin. 

I         VtaMrvtAMtA,  Co»«i»il*-!IK  DrUwaro  Co.    Kn»  330. 
lUTinl^.^A^t^    Scar  Phlla.    «tli   jr.     Wakes  ou  boTii  ti> 
iViapjCWOOO,  thp  duth!>  or  utp.    jara.    d*|K.  lor  Little 
[hi>i  iwvlVQ  yn.  and  uodvr,  $321,    Llailttnl  to  W  bojrt.    Co1lm» 

<  «r  l)«RiBMa.    No  (otMccn.    S^f  baaing.    Vaciitlna  rrom  Jnae  A\b 

fpt  Sane,  au  wtih  or  without  Incirri'-tl'Mi.  •tlO. 

I  J.RHonnjr'iK,  A  M,  T»l».Prlii. 


Cedarcroft   School 

Boys'  College  Preparatory  School 

KEXNtrn*fQrAui-:.  PA.  »  m^t*  ina  i%tiMS«biiita.  iiM<h«» 

■mtad  aundar  c<  btqn  bdmco  ISM  ol  f  ud  It. 

Tbocnusb  and  >kfll«<!  ladhUuil  tMrtcUan.  Oaa  auitn  loc  «r«tr  tb 
V>r>-  MibbU  tnlDlflK— Idnl  Ikoi*  Ule-^ililne  wmWmIIt  ruocl— !il*Kte 
lonii  IW  Bnw— Pon»t»  cvontrr  Iumm  oI  9»jv4  T»rlm — All  nUilrttt*— 
iWn*  C/M  kbd  SvlBml*K  Foal— Ctamlc  Ugki,  Rmb  hMU  ^wlnt  *■»*— 
Tililiniiina  iiiiiiiM    Tiliiihiiai 

•nose  KTANSrHlUPK.  A.M..  rriadiMU.   BoxeOO. 

I*on(im.rAXlA.  Lancniitrr. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy. 

fiiijndcd  Itv:.     Iii>i)[|tl(ul,  lit.>ullliftil  lix'.tllirii.     EnUT*  «lHHit4n 
U>yalocollitn>i«»ctiyru.    No  tnii>lilni{.     1"»^  of  librnry,  .SM'»t 
rnlnmfK,    S*'W  $W,(in\b\.iil'Ung  iu\iti-<l,     Ample  BnninilH,  kr.'   i 
Biulutii,  athlctk!  BkU.  Tcnn>$373a  y<.-w.  lUiinlrniml  Cataloi-'' 
T.  a.  Hum  imA  II.  M.  Uaktiiak,  PrluclpttU. 

nsSsn.riXiA,  PliUadxIptilo,  iSM  Balltnora  Av*. 

Phillips  Brooks  School. 

D>HLnllu|i  <-tTi<l  Day  Scboot  tf»r  Bi>ys.  Cltj  Knil  Ouuiitr7  Advaii- 
but'-n.  Mvu  tcAcbMn  Dalj'.  Uymnanlym.  Aihlelli^  Fk'M.  for 
ji-vrlKKik,  ad(lt<rM  JHwnt  C.  AJt>ioi,u.  U«>iwlakiMtt4-. 

SWARTHMOR^E 

Preparatory  School 


iFnd 


FrlmdH.  Half  hour  from  ['hlfntlelpbla  : 
beautiful  locAtloD :  coroniodlouB.  tDod^ni 
bulldlntfti  and  cunveni^^mi.  tUcparftte  cot- 
taK»    (ijelctD  :    dellgbtful    borne    llfp.      I'rr 

fill^l'»    fur    CiiIU-bi.',    T<'*'bnlc«l    ScbonI    lod 
u^lnrss.     Co-eaucat(cnal. 
Atlili'llm    nn>    encoijr»Ki^l,     anil    ampli^ 
pruvlalmt    Ih   oied*'   for   niitiltinr  aitil   tnd(H>r 
Bpnrts.       Two-story     xTmna»lum    9qulpi»ed 
wltb  KWlmniIng  i>nol.  basr  ball  cago,  bovl- 


IriK  nlh'TK,   fir.  ;    riinnlns   Irark   In   nlliletlc 


y 

^V  Tiitdon     imd    boaM.    ¥450.       BCHMCR 

^B  KlCi^SION.      Voiir   book   oil    t^qiKRL 

^  ARTHtJB  H.  roUUSSOy,  Principal  Sfmrthrnvrt,  Pa. 

tw»y*mKM..  CoJUmbla.    Box  & 

Columbia  Military  Academy  ?r,?^  sT-V* 

OoTCriiKii'iil  «•  nni-'if  tin'  "  V  irrri.lr  a,ri.>.il-       f'rp  |i-.i-.'«  fur  nlir 

00t1«t»'     "T    UHlviTHltt.       K'lUIpIllflU     Mlhl'il     III     (HlMUll.        KxiN-tV 

tlonnllr    bflslttirnl  vlimate.    Careful    (vrauual    lii«rucll<ia   fur 
erery  b«y.    ForcaUlofc,  n>l4ln>M 

C/jI*.  nAKDV  aatl  EDOERTOX,  rtlB(»|MtK. 


BOVS 

Academical   and    Rrvparatory  ScbooU- 
CoUegea—Military  Acudemiea 


(/    It-Am'  to  vMirM  iriff.lr    ttarrxU  ttrwtrf 

t^mA     ■&...-    k.^^.   •* 11  i..,,..^     IV  ....—  .    -..^ 


BOYS 


totted   lAfir  AMM."— 1I(4IIUI-   WlirTAII 

St.  Luke's  School 

WAYNE,  PA.,  14  miles  from  PhibdclphU. 

iat fvtt T«l( r^n m t»kti Di>d«r  iiiimiih  h<-«^iiia«fn  w 
T  111  I  'ii  lim  I  f  [II  'iiilrirrllT  nii     iMifiii  ^i.  •.  ^  i..-,\  rw  bon 

\\»  attra.'tiTT  luunc  Itfc  anit  ••artrfr  ,  iwrnn^' 

tioii  I'l  uiiio**  T«nl4-nlDi*ilt  and  liwli  • 

riillitlnsa  lUI  WfVr.aprvlally  ptAi.i,.  ,  ..mr  •* 

gQlrnm«'i|. 

iiicahly  moartAHe  fur  hr-thl\futntta,  tMUnnl  boutr 
uul  iTwama  ttvat  undnitstan  liitliu^ntmi. 

'^Vt'uMiK"*  wlib  ■wUnnunB  |vx>l  ajid  Bhow^  ^|fn 

iJrMiiiiit  otto  %xTt0.iar_)adii\t  larK«?  altileUc  AeU  wtU 
guiLrt'vnilli'i-ind'T  tra-rk  and  f si<-Ui l].-i(  /or  oatdoer  j^in«a 

liujn  puraivd  lor  aiir  vollnr.-  t.r  for  IwmU»«l  Tom 
^:<ia  jrAT.    KunllntiraUdratikloffi].-  addi^H 

CHARLtS  HOSRY  STROUT.  A.M.,  tleadnuttn 


South  Carolina 
Military  Academy 

The  Citadel,  <3iarleston,  S.  C 

OttP  of  the  distiuguUbr<l  military  collr'se*  of  the 
VnllcilStnlfra  Lil-rrnl  Course-*  lu  (lie  Arti 
amt  Scltac«s  Ira'liiiK  to  D.  S,  dcKrn;.  Liiei- 
c*lledfor  lt«inilttafy  lr»iiilug.  F.-i-rau. 
lotfuc  adtlmp  c»l.  O.  X  •ono.  Kar*«iM«i.aMi. 


Woodland 
Farm  Camp 

Family  camp  on  the  cottage 
plan ;  special  and  separate 
camps  for  girls  over  16  and 
boys  under  the  same  age;  edu- 
cational advantages ;  out-door 
occupations  and  sports;  good 
salt  water  bathing;  good  boat- 
ing; sale  beach  for  children; 
only  two  hours  out  from  Boston. 
Address 

SIDNEY  LANIER,  Eliot,  Maine 


4 
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BOYS 

Academieal    and    Preparatory   Schoolt 
Colleges— Military  Acndeitties 


BOYi 

Academical    and    Prepi 
CaUegtu-yiiUtaTZ 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy 

An  Ide&l  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys 

j6s  'Boys  from  4$  States  last  session.  Largest 
Tribute  Academy  in  the  South,  Soys  from 
10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Univer- 
sities, Qobemment  Academies,  or  "Business. 

1,600  feet  abo%'c  sea-level ;  pure,  dry,  braciiiK  muun- 
tain  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beautiful 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring  waters.  High 
moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training  develops  obe- 
dience,  health,  manly  carriage.     Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively 
equipped  gymnasium,   swimming  pool   and  athletic  park.     Al 
manly  sports  encouraged.     Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  ifirn  air. 
from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement  only  desired.     Personal,  individual 
instruction    by    our   tutorial    tyttem.      Standards   and    traditions   hi^h 
AcAdemjr  (orty.nioe  y«^n  old.     New  $100,000  barracks,  full  equipmer 
absolutely  fire-proof.     Charges  $360.     Handsome  catalogue  free.    Addr 
CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  Kj       .E.  A.  M..  Principal,  Staucdc     Va. 


Boys 


*! 


Vinnivit.  n><i&r  Witrr><nr>-in.    t'J)  iiillN  from  WfcabtnctOB. I 

Bethel  Military  Academy.  ^^,^^^iSZ 

l.'ll>nri>ni>"^l  loruEIoii.  )*rr|iitr''i>  f'lr  HitBlitrsB,  lintTiTidllra  ■t>il 
(liiVFrtimctit  Ai-mlcnil*^  Iti'llvlilual  aiti-ntinn.  Phaivp*,  t30(). 
For  llliiBimti^l  rjituliiu<"^<  aililnm    Cul.  Wk.  X-  Kkmvkk,  .SuiiU 

ViRoiKiA.  Wajiii<9tx)«<n.     Box  301. 

Fishburne  Military  School.  S^r'^^pi?^" 

cBini.U'.  M'-lfmiiiiil[inii'm,  At-li-  fm-nliy.  High  inaii(lardof 
ii>'bi>Lirs)i[p.  Fuurtwu  Sialta  ri-iiri-Ai-ulfil  la>l  htssIeiil  ttal«i 
petJ  tfar  >^Kr.  If  touklnjt  for  a  nrnt-cttiMt  itf-huot.  wrlle  fiir  llliu- 
trul«il  C«UU)«IM:.  JaA.  a.  insHkDRMK,  XJL,  JTUvcltial. 


Vinodu.  Frurn  ItoyaL    Box  iOH, 

Randolph-Macon   Ac? 

RfindiilfiK-XacuH  .S|M/rBi.     In  llM>  Vi 

po<t  f  ItlMBD.  Lmijo  xlfu  niak*'  rnt 
Ci»lkc»orScdeatiac8cliM»U.  Uymiui 
Klo(iup«iiAS«pt  u.  iWJli   AddrcH 

viKdDtu.  pu  OvSaticeh 

Aug:usta  Military  Ac 

In  Ibr  funioui  Hhi-iinuituah Vtvlley. 
(■rii  e(|Ul kimciiL    Kli-^-trkillsliiii.     t 
oour»c  of  CQiutrui:ih>a,  conialDlnif  -u 
pwol.  etc.    Eip«rl«EKyKl  UuiruMi)«.  J 
rnrr.iiKlnftuoad'lrvu  . 


TENNESSEE  MILITARY 


Ob  tMlnllnw  of  Banthrm  RiPwnjrln  tb»  inoiinlalRi  cf  Fliut  Tpnnem-c— Tbr  HwluBcriu4  or  AHwrlnu 
404)r«MKiM.  iicallb  racunl  pfltfaci.  TI>or«uuh  wOTh.  Hmnlldtiui'ii.  indiri.iuiii  inftruciioa.  Site.  h4!>lthiu| 
KaeampnuMita,  c«v«lry  liip«,  prarfico  ■nMn^lii'*.  Miinlr  atbleilrs.  Kinr  BlhtDitc  tirlit.  Jivm  tiuUilWl 
Steam  Mat,  «1crtric  tlBliI*,  i>ur«  aprliis  Wkli-r  Ici  ovnry  rootn.     Hoi  antl  ctrM  ihnwrr  bitlt*.    Ciilet*  tron) 

TeuM,    PnUinlvanlB  to  CaUfanilB.      Pn>pnra  for   CclIcBt;.  tiovcrnmual   Arailoiiiliis    QT   | 

Term*  |3M.    llluxral*!)  calalocua  fr««.    Mdr*m 

CM.  0.  C.  UIVET.  SwcrMrii4nit.  Swttlwalcr.  Teumcc 
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For  Girls 
Greenwich.  Conn. 


iookloK  LouirlAl«uUSoDti>1.atid  OBty  vi  mmuto 
^ity.  Buildiotf  i»«w  »nil  specially  jeiieacd  £« 
i;ic  t-;iiool.  CoU^ite  PrepintorraaJ  |cm«rBl  crourw  Mo>teliBr 
.IrawiiiB.  choffll  mad  BlKtat  Btaglng  Include-i  in  <rr*^rT  Bia-l*  * 
•pcctnl  dep«r(mem  for  every  britiKh  of  dotuest  ic  •cicacc.  Mrvi- 
axmium.    Atbiciiok    Catalosruc  on  requeat. 


CUi.iroB.ii*,  I*if>iulciin.    Itrpr  i>. 

Outdoor  Study  all  Winter.  Z„Zi  '":^C: 

«n>l  Fiiiinlilfiic  Coiirw*.    iVniAcHK •  mlmll  l<t  ICutirti  ('<>linpw~ 
An.  Hii4k'.  uyixuiMliiiii,  Ti^iuiU,  HMIitK. 

Arm*  It.  DKniN,  HrlnH|Ml. 


OlMmTkCT,  IdkrvHIr 


The  Taconic  School  for  Girls.  r«7uk?r?C 

llrrkkhiro  n  i  -   Ktrln.    ThomuRh 

iHuUni.    !  1 . 


iinlit,  backei-lMfl, 
111  Hr^n  Xnwr). 


Ingleside— A  School  for  Girls. 
MttttotAjfr  lM>i(ln«TiiU)til«>,OcU>lii'r  S,  IMt. 


Mn.  Wb.  D.  B>.unc,  PalraiMMK. 


I 


DUTM>-7or<MLriiiiU,  WulUriiitoii.SUlilvroMdl'LkiiilltUlSt. 

Bristol  School  for  Girls. 

H<uiH>  ud4  C'ollncv  l*rvpariit(iry  Cnurvea.  Tlu>  Kmwti  Dvparl- 
niiMit  i<ci*u|itpM  a  wpamiQ  ri.<«l>i<-n(i>.  whrrt'  l-ir'Hcb  U  Tbc  tiia* 
gu»gi>  M  tliii  h'»u«.   Aildmu  Itlu  ALU'S  A.  hMismu  I'rlnolDiU. 

DnrsicT  ow  COLCMBU.  Wosktniitan.        Uncii  Urawt-r  Mt . 

Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary. 

A  ll.iHu'Si-ltin.l  tiirVniiniC  l-iiilli's.     '■atujnniif  U  ocrm.     HiiklC. 
An.  I'UiM'tiiiiiii,  mill  DxiiK-nilK  ^■IctuN.-.    (Uilf  bikI  iiibiT  iiol  ilnir 
•(lurU.    llNilltiful  locAlliNi  i  nrtatHlAii  wnirr.    'IVriiin  nnuoBBlilK. 
3ir.  and  lint.  H.  K.  UaUUX.  I^Imh. 

THE  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

WITH  wiiini  II  siiwr  WBF'.rri 

doToniilv  Sckoal.  Mantclur,  Newjeraey 

PritutipaU;  Charlotte  CrIIUndan  Ev«r«ll  and  illutolh  Tlnlow 

tt'MM»«Mn  tflunls  un»i'iil>''l  '•l>i-"nuni<l(3  far  (add  >ad  mraul  TuHiirr 
Il.e  ►.U..1CI11*  I.I  rtio  t.tiiinl  -I'tilH"  l»'«»  ot  Wl»'l  Bad  Unlr.  Cour»n; 
r-.llMK  |.rTpani»/y  •  n J  C.-JIritiMr,  pr.ivlillHtfvnv  **t^l>«H  kott  l>  l.*l*N 
t»rr.  I  u«ic,  CI-,  u  aBil  KcoBumlii^  Art  (Bil  Uuvlt.  PnAclocy  In  Fautlih 
■  (tnuny.     I'\ii  c>talo|u«,diVln9»ThcrilB<>iHl*. 

TU  CalD«i«l  Sdwd.  21»  R.  Str— t.   WiAi—lw.  P.  C. 

DuniirT  OP  txtLriiiiiL,  WiubiiHtton. 

Fairmont  Seminary.  ^,„:; 

tm<X  Ari  ^hixtla.    l-'ulU-»l  In-iiFfll  of  IN- 
»I  Wa«iUuEloii.    Bvaulirallr  loc&toil 


Tlw-  cltT-    Fl»r«ro«i'»^''  Mijolninji.    'tolt  anil  T*'iiiil». 

DixTBiOT  or  Co«n«Hi*,  Vraftilii^ton.  19u6  Ftoriitft  Av«i..  S.  W. 

iT^iin&fnn    Hall      ^  bi-«ttlimr  CnlniilAl  noin*i  Vluxil  for 
UUllbtQII    ndU.    ToiJiiff  La.llr&.    niu>(r*li-it  i-alBlosuD. 

Xr.  Micl  Mrs.  )tKveiiL«r  H.  Mam'K,  PrinolpAli. 

MI-<*  r  M  n^RK,  I.I.  A..  A^ux-lnl"  >Tlnr1[Ml. 


'".    IVmiUr 

ruH.    lilltli' 

AlIVBIlllli;|.S 

Urlshu-  tn 


bimucT  or  L'ot.riiBiA.  Wb^hmutum,  LalnrMta  Si|, 

Hamilton  School.  on..wrrx  tiik  waun : 

Fur  Ulrb  uid  Vuung  LaiUu. 
WHl«  for  CitUKwur. 

Un.  l*Hcmi  HAMlLTtyM  RkaBSOOK.  (VtBClIll 

l»nrTRirr  or  Coi,r«iiu,  Wiuitlniirtoii. 

Martha  Washington  Seminary  ^w^.T 


AttTBL'tirr  M;hoirl  llfa-  0>lliljlt>r>t   nil) 

OapltBl,  Two  )i.Br«'  (joarsi^  (or  lliuli  ' 
Aciil  SpiwlBl  courte*.  JtaiU^.Arx  pmi 
Bjrnnr,  Kdwibii  i^ 


"CblVlBl' 
L_-tpBt 


biirriiKT  or  O01.VIH1IA.  Wuhtnujnn.  nt.  Ki.  A11..111 

National  Cathedral  School 

pBrk  of  lOBt-rvB.     rnrivBllwl  biIvbuibk^*  lii  '- 

tUlcBt«  BdmlisioCoUw*^  SpmrtBl  Cau(si>«.   Tiil- ulkIi.ii.  ..f  h  .•jhi 

lagtop.  prcHdnn  Bwuq  ar  frtutw .  *^ 

nn~  DaKSMtk  W.LLKBU.  H  A.,  PriB 

WABiiixirrox,  l>.  (.'.,  liSS-lTSv-noa-ltlB  Oolambu  UtmtL 

The  Stuart  School  for  Girls 

Am  YiMTiro  I.ii>iEB,  Miw  Clapdia  *it*»t.  PvIb. 

(•Kf'tiniA,  Oiilws^-Illo. 
Rrf^naii  ^'J'r'-KyK  aNd  co.vstHVATOBY.  as  t«*eb<««d 
XJI  cudU  X!  hulldiiiK*  ineluiliivft  i^irvcttj  tn^uwa  u>  nijn..L^ 
2  jilp*'  oricnnit.  (iymiiBstiim  uid  aihtellc  flulil  .■  •-  - 
BiTvn.  lilciil  HlmBlo.  Suinmer  ih'IiiHil  June  mu, 
Jitlj  <lh  to  Julriliii.  SiHS-iiil  i-'oiifHts  /iir  iim-  l 
Aililnii&i  FuBt  onic*  Box  l<>l  lor  OuIhIdichc. 


Rockf ord  College  for  Women 

Rorkfunl  fnllci^  Ib  |Iw>  iidIv  wdntan'ii  mlla'|[]^  of  tbr 
Wot  ■oi'ordvd  tUp  ant  tauk  Iti  ■■■)i<diinbl|i  ti^  rhx  r'ttw 
«)ou  of  r:i]ncntl<>n.  )\>II<.'«e  ronrKea  IradloK  (u  ibo 
of  A. P.  ■od  B  R  TmlnB  al»o  for  ii  TorsrlflD.  iim 
nonili-s,  S'-rn-tarUI,  t.lhrarj,  Mnati-.  Ap|illi>d  IWmiIkb 
Uii.iilN.  Ad  avrapr  uf  tine  InatrufliT  i«  rrify  rl 
dvnia.     ODirallr  l»ratcd  for  ]llddl<.-   Wi^i   ritMeniB. 


tugnr. 


JVUS  ■.  OirUiVEB.  Pk.0.,  Piiil^M.  Bra  E.  bddaM.  IlL 


Xiirlrtf    Hall      "'■•»"*■'  '"•■  Olrtaw    (^vtMrtrfe  wtml 
i  UQOr    nail.    VBaiinr.WBll(i<J«r.8mlll(.OonMA?ai 
prvparntton  tor  Drrii  lUwr.    Conrwa  tn  Xuale,  An.  TtrtM  _ 
nrr,  Omiaphnid  HctPtuH-.    Nativo  Frwb  aad  otrtnan  (rarbn 
Rltilr  «tud7  In  all  drtianniviiu. 

MIjw  FnKUoiiit    lixK*.  ItLfV  lOirnpin,  Prlur-tpBl 
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Kr.-iTriKi.  Slipllivviii.  , 

Science  HUl' School.    *"  ^^^^i  CUlT^ 

{Tolli-^i«  frpjwrai.iry  C'-itm-  with  wrttncaU"  prlrllcup*  kI  Wel- 
tenluy,  ViuHor  and  Rmlili  f.-iJU'].-.",.  M  yeaTt  or  fHirct's-ifiil  vriiTk. 
ColIvitV'IriilaLtl  U-Mi^hi-rn.    KuiH-rliir  it i1  Tun !»)(<<■  In  niiji:l[% 

Mrs.  W.  T.  I'o.iaijt.  lVlncli»l. 

lI.>iut-tM>,  fn-ili-rlL't. 

The  Woman's  College,  ?^'^..\'■""^?^'"u,r^t^t 

laii  cli-.iivi.,  i.-.iiiinif  1.1  111,-  Ha.  it  .imltv 

Dh  liar  I  mem,  I)l|iloniiu  iin'nl>"|)i'.iii:  r.l.iiMi- 

JOUCPII  U.  Alli^~  A.AL..  i'lu&ljcut. 

Martlahd.  i(Jlltlmo^f^  l'.!3  «iul  m  W.  KruuUlii  Stiwt. 

Edgeworth   Boarding  and  Day  School 

t\m  OIRIJ*.    Tllw  *;f)i  Jour  l-v<lii>  'I'taunUio ,  >*>-|it-  3«,  ll««. 
Mm.  If.  P.  ij-jrtivKr.,  f  Tt_i_,„.,.i. 

'      Mahtlini-,  I^litimirr,  Dinrli's  (^in-ci  Avi'aiu!. 

I>IOirC  UAmC  OI  WXa.  ,,urr,t..ry  S.-|,...|  fo^  cilri«. 
l!<-liulur  ma-l  Llui.'tlvi>  OjUm-?*.  dutiMvti  Orduii'la.  I.i>i-aiii.n 
t'niiiir;MtMri|  Suliurt>i  >>r  HiilllUiun:.  MiMrloo*  HulMliies.  oun- 
)ilc<i-lr  f.)tiiiip.-.i.    (:nn<lu.Miui  by  ivclioo)  HMvn  of  JititTr  Uiuiie. 


Hjilili]i(ir<>'H  Ift-niiUfdl  Militirim,  WBihlTijrtnti  nilv-nninitr^. 
f*«'iiar>il.irywn)Cnllp«r-.  Two>-i-»ri.'(w>iir.^. for hlKh Kli'"il 
•tr^uuli".     Lll.   K  «fMl  A.   It  ilricnvi.      Eli'xrtilli'n.     Art 

!S.lijoluf  Nuslo  wllh  ■•xci'plliiriBl  wlviiiXni-'-  Tit-nflifiii 
flluuitv.     Kxl-'linlvi.- Liitiiliuv     yUtr.  U[>-'..     !    '      '       "  ':  .  i;  ■ 

All ttiri-i.-ni  Itiitirnv.'in-ni.,  utif-liHirsiiui  i  .  ■[ 

Niiii-wrTorinn.  4-iH'U> $!,yi.   i'Mlnh>itui>n 


Walnut  Hill  School. 

A  mllpg"  iirrtHtniUirr  whi^nl  fw  (tlflv    StTmliwli  mi»M  from 
pitou.    Miu  Lo<tJt.<>T,  MiM  l!tiici.<iii  nr  the  SwreiMry  will  Im  *t 

SlAMACUnxm,  DofiU'u.  Ctiiilpy  Siiuarr,  Plrrvr  Rulldlnic. 

FroebeJ  School  of  Kindergarten 
Normal  Classes.  iit^uiartw.>-ro»reoHrw. 

PuM  irra.liiui.'  atid  (p>^i  lak  ■•otiTrPC*.    C'lroul&r  on  requi^vL 


The  Wcstoii 
for  Gj 

43  St.  Jamei  Street,  Roxlj 

Shuultd  iin  »  i|iii[riliitlU 
The  purpose  of  (h«  schoal 
//^tralhcr  than  lor  cxamli 
and  gericriJ  cotirscs.  It  i 
and  worth  invcslij(;nirg. 

MKS.   aiSAflOn    tUTBEWSUCII^ 
Rev.  $.  S.  MATWrWS,  D.O..   I 


.XoJ 


M«sitioii*itrrt!(,  tli»Iim,  3K 

Posse  Gymnasium 

1 'ff'i^  u  [iiriiril  i-.nir-.-  r>ir  mcii  I 
Kdiii'iiTlouitl  il.viiiiiiixlli'^  livrtiitiiil  I 
the  supply,    Hvtul  for  CAtaluguKv 
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LaseU  Seminary 

For  YcMmg  Women 


Miss.         Tn  Males  tr«a  BmIm 

Hone  Baking  m  ail  iis  ^4)as(=>  l^  UMroughly 
t^u^hl  at  LasdL  Tlie  priDdr>e5  ol  bvxleoe  and 
sjniunoo,  the  sderif  p!  f tx>ds.  narVetinc.  cook- 
iDi:,  tb«  art  ct  •-'  i^  bouse  lunitsliing 

anj    nLirugein--  dfis$4i(Utine   an3 

milUneo' aM  «^— —  ^  i  ijcttcalwajfoodintlie 
supervisMi  of  competent  leocbeis. 

Tennis,  boadug.  swimmtnz.  ri<Si)s  and  other 
spoHs  are  eocuoraged.  Beauriful  sut'urtian 
locaikHi. 

Aresldent  nurse  Carefully  luoksanertbeliealtb 
of  the  pupt1<;. 

For  UJostrated  catalogue,  address 

Lasrll  Vmlnar)-.  Aabomdalr.  Mass. 


Miss  Hairs 

Town  and  Country  School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on  the  Holmes 
Road  to  Lenox.  One  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Forty-five  acres  of 
woodland  and  campus. 

Min  niKA  n.  HALL.  Principal 

Pittsfidd,  MasMchuseltt. 


'  MAiMAmrkcm.  Jl»*rtiitiM>,  tm  Whillln-  Lftnd. 

The  Whittier  School  for  Girls. 

Trutuluic.    l'l«>0l  Jlntnt  Life,     Var  |ir<«|i«-lii>.  luMrmK 

Mm.  AsNix  Bkjm:x)(TT  nt'MiKi^  FrimipaL 


4ll'  V.IVlKt   LAtlE* 


»*iuiAr>iL-rtrtTH.  «'o«t  Brlrtirm-iUrr 

Howard  Seminary  h:"  ' 

llnii.  r.  rrtll.M  fr.iiii  H'.it.iii      Ai-ik  |.    i 

i^llrSi-lrntT.    An  nml  Mu«lr- "'n  1i  ... 

Ulu  S«R*tl  E.  I,*riiiiT.i!i,  A.M..  I'rlm-linl. 


GIRLS 
Ar-Mdemlrml    Jtxtd     I*rfpitrator%'   Scifu>»K 

Quincy  Mansion  ScH 

FOR.  GIICI.S 

WollMton,  QuiriC3',  Mass. 

B—tfaBr  loelwl  Mk  tnilM  r  n  in   >r-  ( 


exprr 


iiiiiiiiiii r ■  iiiitiiiiiii  iiiinMUm.  xn 
and  ahaUBr.    Tliree  One  tadUl^ea. 
iw*nn.     BrsvlMT  bmI  crwiltuUa  «o«ir  ' 
Una  to  Art.  Mode  aad  LABcuairfu.     o 
mad '  cvrtUkaM.     I^ltrc  oorp*  w    k 
For  rmmecoa  addne* 

Miss  Kimball's  School  for  (. 

■Mja.  Oyw— lMMi.fctrlnMcf,»«e.  P»n»A»M)tb.w»UM4M. 


<*<lb  Y<*«r.   C<-a.f  1^1 


Forest  Park  UniTcrsity.  ^'Al^IlT.^f " 

ram  Mtariim  w  WdbalEy.Stnlat.  vi.l  Va.u_.r       i  ..Il-wv  irf  !»> 
E.  B.  *^"^—    IHr.t  VkK-^  \'UiUa,  IM|^'  -  uEK*.  UL 

otm.  BMlUlaci 0«vrtooC  P»rk.  Vcm-.^^  rrnMlm. 

;_ I  n  r«m» 

IVY  HALI. 

HUa  MkcdoQAld  and  a«l«B  Pian'g 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIR1.S 
Ciilltv*   pr»twnUuC7   »>i  '    •■■-■   -n^.   r.>w*« 
Oriineale  -■'■"'^r    (n    '.'  mhUIl  SL 

H>4rubM,   Tmmt.    Aa    »   -  II   DM  fW  t 


Summit.  ?icw  Jtt 

Almito  d^vj'tvip  fham^sr.  maintain  .  ,_ 

wvrk  and  Mcura  Bomwl  ooMlHoaa  lor  Khvul  U,-. 

Drlm  ihonMch  lannKdm  lor  itrl*  tram  it  le  tl: 
fwllRBt  pniMnmT  «a«rM  villi  ntlUlcatci  Mmililna  la 
Vamr.  SmUk  ajid  Wallf^eji  ■aailnwiln  CMino  wlia 
•pacU  adTttBtecn  in  EnslU  ajid  PNtMlt. 

Prorldaafar  hrallh)'  pnnbat  dav«lw»n«al:  fkw  gyiB* 
naaliuB.  Iraln^  mldrai  Mf akal  Alrwdot.  \uf  wvunda 
tatA  miiay  umuilnr  waOii. 

AftoMt  KMV  >«»■(  to  City  opportunlUe>-ia  mlWa  man 
New  Yurk  ClQr.     Ysar  Booh,  wllh  vIk*^  upon  iw>*at. 

■lu. URUt  irnoaaui  ntL.  i-TtMiF*! 
inffiiT'iK  naiuiir  mikif,  u.n.,fv~-iitMr4ArD)p>*t-n 


/■li 


aa 
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\cademical 


GIRLS 
and    Preparatory 
Colleges 


Scboola — 


New  York.  Aiirork-orX^jrogs. 

,Thc  Wells  School :  po'OM;  ^^^^;^;;^^i" 

ThrtrfHiRh  Imlntnff  fnr  thi-  IrjulInK  womcn'i  mll^eH.     HtroflX 
'una-rwl  Uiiiirw!  i>(  Siutl*.     For  illudratnl  i-atBldguiv  adilrr^a 
Ulivt  A^Hi  K,  GouisMirii,  A.G.,  Prliii-liml, 


**  Stone  upon  Stone 

U  Dot  only  tbe  traneluUon  of  lU 
DKmo.  but  d«acrlbet  ttia  U)or- 
uugh.conaervativH  bulldlDc 
af  cbiirtictRr  mill  bdiioa- 
llouglveu  lo  puplUof 

Xhe  Ossining^ 

Scbool  for  Girls  |X*:'trn.^l 

.1  Aoulftrli-.  Uij*lr.  Art  bimI  (>»J- 

levp    Pfei>M»uiry    CDimni.    pmrt 

nmluutB  and  Hpvclal  "Work.    Cpt- 

linoite    wJiulU    lu    IhuIIiii    caa««*f>. 

ruiiyKitilpi^d  tiyniiiMiLim.  taid  y^ni 

HAMPTON  IIAI.1^  uinei  ul  Uio 

Owlninc  flrhiinl.  lor  V<>uiiii<-t  '•iii». 

Ymr  book  witb  vl.-wi  u4  tl>e»chiy>l<>ii  iiiTilraiinri, 

■IM  C  C.  talUr.  FrlBciW.  OHlB^-H-U>r-lla4i«.  *.  t. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

IN  NEW  YORH  CITY  «'::;rc:.'r">tff' 

SoardingD 
Day  School 

MtlMDII  KHU 

ni\v  pi;piL5. 

Cdbk  vn  Hair' Ay 

-lih  Teaitttt 

SnIiTit    >BOST  (IP      A  asAi.  aCMtlOI." 

■    t'pper  Class  for  udvanccd  i^pecial  StudfiH'*.     Full 
■Academiu  Course.     Music  and   Art.     Cerlificale  ad- 

mils    to  Colleges.      Out-of-door  Sports,     Vaicatitin 

Trips.     Snmiiier  Camp.     AddreiiS 

MISS  BANGS  and  MISS  WHTTON^ 

Itlvt-nliilw  Avpiiuv.  N«vi  Vorft  Uly. 


Aeattemicai 


aih 

and    Pr 
Colh 


Nxw  YokK,  PoHsbkvirpdt^    I 

Putnam  Hall  Schoc 

Bamnlllia  m-liiHiI  fur  8irL.v  0>^ 
snd  a«Bcr|tl  l.~oiii>>r.  LVrlldcsin 
raulogue,  nddniM  SUM 

Nitw  Yqkk,  Rye, 

Rye  Seminary.   rorp4 


r.r       A  wi 

r<ilinUl5,     Uaiif  11^  Art    IVfuiiul 
tu^,  tiwu;  iBd  (ikn  uil-ot-iluir  fwn 


Miss  C.  E.  Mi 


I 


LruBUi  i>lie  vt  Uk  inutl 
uf  iric  rtier.  Aniitulmionirf 
AJT<nUR««l  <!»«•  uroilnliy  tolbal 
¥nrk.  TVl  otvtraned  brllo  moal  hi 
InllticUM*  CwOtV*  piTiutMnty,  f 
arpumenn.  Pur  Bl  u  ur*Mtl  l  in  ulai 
MISHC.  v..  MAliOM.I, 


I 
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GTKKS 

Academical    and     Vreituralory   Schools— 

CoJtvgcs 


Converse  College 


\^ 


SPAKTANBUBC.  S.  C 

ACifllrrtc  (rir  Wirimii,  t^  .iii.-rviit.Kj  ..f  lliislv,  Si-ti>Hil<>f  Arl, 
riwir.'mriiTtnyv.pf  AIL.  A.M..  A^iru*-.  ILMtUL  UthcimtnrlM. 
Il<>riirr.  M  )>liuiu  ruuiBk  BUilltirrluin,  arl  ■liulUia,  clnprl, 
KyniiiLuIiKii.  Romno  Alnjrk-,  ttoutilc  and  en  >nll«.  bCMttnc 
luiil  oul-of-door  »|iorlii.     livllitliirul  wIqIit  i-Utnali'. 

RDBT  r.  PCLL.  LltLD..  PrcsldeaL 


I 


Otutt,  OIdhiImIm,  1SinllHifr<«inCt»elBaftUoiiC..S.Atl.n.lt. 
«iul  TrncUun. 
^~'^mnA■*\J>.  r^AllA^A  f^**  WOMES.  MIIi  jmar.  Tilt 
UlCnaaie  V.OUCgC  n,iiipn<.nt  aii.l  fur«illv  limin-  a 
».viiiltii-lrl<-iil,  tl>H'ru>  riilitvull-'Xi  illt'lir  tlicoiiinlllloiMof  u  idrii* 
Mit  liiiiiic  III  u  tH>iiiiuriil.  tiKBlllilul  villii)ci\  Trrmi  nuuliTatc. 
MImK  J.  I>eV<->ur.  PrndUont. 

OHi'..  iiiHTlin.    liniMfcr  Y.    ObfrtlD  Klmli-fxarK-D  Am  a. 

Kindergarten  Training.  ,.!J.'r";::^T«'iKS 

rail-'  l.-ruiK,     lAlli  jrviir  bntlno  Si-\A.3»d,  MB.    For 


^KOUtTAMT. 


PUKSTLTuru,  BoU.  ne*r  Itillad^lithU, 

Miss  Roney*s  School  for  Girls 

4Mh  ji-»i-.    [linilthriil  liuDtlin.    I'lTtiurni   fdc  »jiT  wai»»ii'» 
.  0oU«««u    Moitivu  »|UltifiieuL    C^italijviMS  tiu  tntMMt. 

PmnivLViTii.  I'hitnil«'l|ilitii,  irlu-wiiin  IIUI 

Springside  Boarding  and  Day  School 

PK3nmi.vutA,  DnfaMMink 

Moravian   Seminary  (or  Young  Ladies, 

FuiuutvU  l>t9.     ll)UllifeMuiMiut<u|JUUilivrXU.    AililruM 

Tmk  Ptmafu. 

rK-(««(Lv*>ii,  Himiin^-tuini.     {*••%  I.     (Main  Liar,  I*.  1L  H.) 

The  Birmingham  School  (Inc.)  for  Girls. 

.\  nirl'f  SfttnA  1H  am  invlp>n>Unf;  ttinant>iti  rilnwtji.    fnr  ■■>■ 
fiindalUiu.  uldri-ia  A.  It.  flKiui.  ftPHlJi-iil. 


Wil 


son  College 

.        FOR  WOMEN 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

I'lparoalAwrnblywIiliilinlilrlirti 
j..-it  m  tli«  cniiiiii-j.     t  ciir  jiai»' 
cri-cA.lt.  AflarlT(Hnl[i]>i'>liMiun 
dopuiiiieiii  iiFT0<aiii)iU)r»>T*>iitn4cn*  l'<r  llirMia.tr 
BC  hMB  TOMi  Bnd  MMnuoiinUil  mnUt?.    at)  Oe- 
MrtBMnt.  TMWtr  of  ■*  npert«nc«d  Xni'-i<m. 
,  roitrUMn  Milldliua  irlUi  kll  moilmi  lriii>rtTTT 
ini>nik.  nny  MTwaof  lITduii'Ik.  Itfnilhtiil  loi-iw 
Ucu.    TtTiiia  roudente.    For  nlalutf  aiUi«m  , 
a.  >.  UtM-R.  rk.ll.,  FrMUtat. 


PKNN  HALL— On  vriUon  rollrce  r«mpn«.    A  tboraagb- 
iTItvodi'rt'E'^atorjrxIiovl  tor  xnttixwMUtai.    I  ilili i 
rrJ*fi  HALL,  ClnUDberabnra.  Pa» 


OlRtS 

Aeademicat   ami     f'rtfparatory- 


I 


Walnut    Lane    School 
For  Girls 

Germanlo\^ii.    Philadelphia 

•ISd   rrnr.      tt«(h     nrMl<li-nl    nn«l   'i 

|i|Ih:  ri-L'iilnr  mid  i>lr-fli»i'  i-hmfw*       ■ 


atti-tn-llims  111  Art   iiti<  I 

Alirjicllvc  Senl.ir   ll. 
RroitndK,   Shu    l^rlor  :    n'^m- i,:    i-tiT-i''>:   (i^ 
n'clor, 

rnuloiriic  niMllffd  on   r«]iie*<i. 


Linden  Hall  Moravian  Seminary 

IMK  lilltUS  AMI  VlJtSu  WilXtN.     KiuiTiiU.I  iai4. 


lARSHALL'S  SCHOOL  Fjr^ 


— iii'Ti  if  rtiiii'ii'i !■  ■  •-'■'■■-. 

,  ..I  MmU  lltptnn-mu. 

.  I    I  -    '  ilib  ■  Hf. 

|...   ,.-,,..«,     »«»'•    "i.*" 

bill  BWitliiraaUiav^r  '"     '    ' 
t«nVukHiu4UlHMf*l^l    j>    .11-, 

Ht«  E.  S.  MASSHAU.  Prtn.. 


Ogontz  School  for  Youn^  LracUes. 

Twrniy  tnlnnip*   rnim   PhlUilrlphlA.   iwo   ^ar*  tnm  . 
Vcrlt.    Thfl  Imr  Mr.  Jnf  C<-'ti»>  Tlur  |ir<<i|>(>i-i> 
MlM  SvLTiA  J.  Kamtma>,  Mu*  Xmtm  a.  MTMBauuiu,  rrlwtkiA' 

Pnjwn.vinik,  rirt>r1irMik. 

Miss  Sayward's  School 

•if  l'Mln<l<-||>bUL     K«nih^t  r<"in-   IHc  r 
■■n-pHralory  tilid  •p^rl^l  fMur^i,  nnj- 
linllilItU,  rtiiMnnr  »ji..rt»      I>i<vi-l<>pi  .1. 
Ki>rltIiialrAli'ilraiivli<|C'i'',  (■■l<ln--a     M 


rKVKj'il.lAMA.  l'|illii'li'I|>Mii.IVn[  am.  3l«ISt  Mti    t". 

Woman's  Medical  ColIeGre  ..".'.r.  '.T"" 

liUT 

iKafiiUiI  liullillinjln  vuiiravvT  '.'' 


Washington  Seminary. 


•ml  Art.    dininiL' 
nilia  lu  luaidliiu  <.-< 


K>-lali)lah#<l  IMM. 
'">.    mill    Iiiiy  Hi'lM 
I      ■i*IOmt»-t    M 
ill.     ri^runr'MU 


i.iu.i*\  il.   K> 


■l■»:^^(»A»».  Prlwl|«L 


KMhvttlc. 

Ward  Seminar  V 

dillnri-  rrriuiTkiluii  •'  ' 
I'uplK  l'<nin<ti-t,-  «[>[u>i>>' 
itporu.   I>rll«lkiruitflIiiMio 


il.r.t.         1   liv    .i.iv,.i.l,n;.'i^         ihil.l,, 

J.  D.  mjUTTiiv.  IJ-l>,.  Piv>«|.(mt. 


PtUBTL^AnA,  Vr«l  CtiMtcr. 

The  Darlington  Seminarv  :^ '"''"  '^-'-  -'-^ 

ii«v|>ikra!(i<-j  r-iullili  ?^ti— 1  I'f  M'Mi' 
Ki[iniuliia.  luillililUBl  Ki'lro.-ixin.  ' 
I'uUun'.     |(jaii  antl  U|>.         l-'HiSK  l'iv~-     ...i.-,   .  i.-.i 


I 


fi;,;!  ^ 
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GIRLS  (ilRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory-   Schools—      Aosidemical    and    Prepay 
Colleges  CoUegeti 


Belmont  College 


Nashville,  Tena. 


The  CoUc£c  embrace*,  twelve  Schools.  Diplomas  nmltricd  br 
thrsc  Stlirtnls.  Ct>iirsCJlcacHnetotlc(trccs  B.  A.  and  M.  A,  Prciuri;* 
for  all  coIIps"  anJ  ufiivcrsitics.  Music.  Art,  EaprcsMon.  Physical 
Culture.  Donicslic  Science,  Modern  Lanituaacs  in  the  bands  ol 
Mask  ri.  Director  ol  lAaMc,  citiiocat  pianist  and  comcoscr,  Edouara 
lk^M.'lbef£. 

Lccattd  on  a  inotchlcM  hill-top  Patk  williiiidlr  limits.  Country 
cnviriiiiiiient.  Ow  ftilvantagcs  iibcrallr  ralroiil/.ed  Nashville  '  the 
Alhtns  til  llie  South,"  C!irnatB  Invilps  to  iithletiCN  outdoor  sports 
BHil  -.uiJy.    tkallti  record  unsurpassed. 

I  j*t  year's  registration  rcpre*ints  ihirty-scvcn  states.  Twenty  per 
cent  Nuillicro  girU,  Naiional  acqii  alula  nets  andfiicndshir^  Earlj 
reclMralion  nccc5s,iry  f  hilj  liiiuleil  iiuinbtr  i|  ntw  ■ilmlciitican  be 
rcctlvcd  tarti  year.    Oill l-vi:  hli-t,itur<j  mi  i i-qin-dl.  AdJc'Lss  Box  A 

IRA  LANDRITH.  UJi^  LUD..  I*r«sld«Dt 
M[i»8  BOOD  and  MIm  HERDN.  K^lnclpal* 


^^A^ 


TKt^rj-'-r.r.,  lliirfr l-.r.i,     i»I  E,  Jlnln. 

Tennessee  College  ♦tj.owj.w  bmi'imp.  i5-«w 

(■umiiii*,  ■  Kin"-  riilili-,  IfrnltFrul  niniklr,  htj^lu-iit  i-.iucnHiiiial 
trtullElima,  riirL'.llnn  hifliirtiii'  anil  h'»nr  mnifi'rlA.  Traltit'it 
niirH-,  iibyalcnl  riilluri.-.  rutriilly  of  ll\  liiiiJrIdiinl  alli'iiilon.  :f^l 
<!Un>llMllii>ljmr,    h'liT  ruiaUv-  Aililr-'u 

Oao.  J.  DcusnT.  Pv«',«.,orJ.llE»)iv  Dntxcrr.  Qcn.  Hkt. 


TKJf 


Na^tl'UlD. 


D..r».^  r'Ait^MA  Lliditod.wlect  home collf^ro  for  iiw 
DUlOra  college.  )iist>i>r  oilturf  or  wnmrn-  S'im- 
■tenonilnnikin™!,  nnn-Mtftartan.  Thiir<iu|(hly  Chrlailan.  Eu- 
rnlliniot  itrtnly  una  biiniln-i).  K>n-llea(  Minlpinviit  aa<1  Idv^l 
hirulliiii.  Term  i4H-nB!iT-(>[.  I4ilh.  Wtito  Rtr  V«>r  El""!:  C. 
llK.  K.  I).  Hrrouj.  Ku4iviii-    Ura.  k.  O.  OtTTOBS.  ]'riMl(l«uL 


ViittiiMA.  releriburn-     Bon  315.    '; 

Southern  Female  Colli 

iV.llrs*"  Ilnnii'  f(ir  h»  (rtrU.  atVr  B 
Kiu<li-iitB  ffritn  3J>4t<ii:'>,  Caii)iil4t  Mudf 
fttiiceii  Hill]  FliiixliliiK  Ciiunea  i  M] 
Kulhimg*.  UriuuAil'int.  47III  Yrnc^ 
AKTiirM  Km 

Vliiol-^i*.  Sliiutitixi. 

Stuart  Hall  i^'^^l^a^ 

Mountnln*.    lulcriiiixlliiln  'tut  L'jiII^ 
Dddum  nnil  loDrmitry.    ((i'>rr)  t>i'-»i( 

CAlJll->ffUO.  M«tut   i'UI 


Randolph' 


} 


I  u»*«*lafcfl>aMH        I/a  t'  O.  fL  CtMialHlaavr  oT  K4arMla«  npOTU  lUtlKI         >l 

K.yncnE9Urff^    Wa»    wliicti      nuiksUln''l>irUonA,"lnrlivlinKRiui>toli>ft'J(«m) 

1  Ti.'  (  ol.i^  lo  fni\r.vrrA  and  -wrll  egTUPiml  for  riillrc*"  wrrk.    l  lutipiu  cT  W  •rte*  ravimmd  b 


Foul  vmr&ip  laburaiurira :  litinuT!  iMUuiit>uil>-iLl  L>t>MrTAiL>rT :  «ky-lli  »rt  itiMio:  intMie  r<Mint,«lc 
mlloi  of  pftfiMTwd  wklkr.    An  ftdiUUixikl  Oinmui  v  ik  l>rliiiE  «i«cti>il. 


^flnrnllBimt fnr imu»:    ORlMtiiKiid  liwuo'toia.fc/- 
cladUtg  lull  UicruT«o«n*i.   Adilrcu  for  MtAlaim 


itUiknU,  IM.   £:>UawnMiil  r«dHMt  eoM 
WK.  W.  RUYH.  !.<«  U.  0.  n 


ai 
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Aottdemioal   and    Preparatory  Soboola— 
CulU-gea 


GIRLS 
Academical   ttnd    Preparatory    Sebools' 
Colleges 


Sweet  Briar  College 


Srn» 

.■rk..-. 


Ii  ■  ■vr>r-»ii  wan  iiptiiril  in  Hpjiii'i     !■     .      ■■ 
It!'   |iln«  Killed  ^i<.'jtiiat;i*i^i> ..  I  '   '    'r     "     i   .: 
tKiiii'f  Voil  lit  MH  roiinilrr.Hwtvl  llnM  llr-Uu-, 

liitnlvi-JiK'lilnl.  TffOcuiuIiilontfiirbeallliF 
oll^UP'-'i'iroi-i.iial  In  Ieh  «tanilar.l  t<>ll>'' I'uitrtmirlTra  In  rutlMnw  nf  tktf  dDW 

■ft'-iN-rnliiiK  [vt;ii'  liwi  tHi>  i««Mior  u  hitth  tTlHtvfvmin^.nn  obl 

ir<  it<.>ii>  litM'  "'  II ii*  siiutlieni  BkIIwh;,  MiaUi  of  WktMnglan.    Tbr  f mirth  roUi^it--  yrat 
■  M^ili'ii  •Pi»Ji('alioa  W 


iwiw  ^-l■:•«- sue  1 


HOLLINS 


INSTITUTE 

FounM  1642 


1  Oi'l»,   1*MHIh,I1r  lolT-trJ 

1  l-r  lioltvoitag  muu*- 
<[>->.JU«  Hcnet>  cum. 
:  ■  viKm  iiuc  uf  ittc 
■      ■jn'TV  t"r  I  e^**«' 


MArni'  t.  COCKR.  PmUcnt.  Box  107.  Hollla*.  V*. 


Virginia 

Select  School 
for  Girls 


Virginia  College 

For  YOUNG  LADIES.  Roanoke.  Vln|liila. 

OppHiH»|ii  3Htli,  l#fi     ti'iror  ih'-N'xUnRArknoUtnlhphnaiii 
fiH- wnnim  aiiil  ntrlv     V<H|»rii    I'liit  Unr.     Oatn|MMof  Im  arrni 

•  iratiil  moHiiljilu 
-.t,.:v  lu  Vallrj 
■■I  ^  111.-111I*.  taim*  I 
f.ir    ft.  .llh.     Kllf^ 

.■nn  ti-ki-hrrx.  Cn«i- 

•-•-TiHtKr,!  ailvui* 
t  ...  -  111  \ti,  MutiP 
..II  '.  I  I  ',  111  Ion. 

1  .   r  (  .  t ;  .   -  1  p  .  rr- 
.■.■iv«i,i     nl     WHI*-- 
1.  1.  Stii-lrnli.rn.iii 
.'■-SintmHxilFrati'i 
t«l«.      For     t^AtA- 

Mtltli     1      ii^Kiilv    t'roiilriii.   K^mnokft.  Vs. 
Mi-v.  (■•■ri t'liitc   ItiirrI*  lUutlitrlcbl.  Vln>*PrMii. 


Southern  Seminary 

111  l.NA   VISTA.   '■  •  '-  '   -  • 

rur     Ctrl. 

wtai  liUBlrt-  .....  .  M  --  — 

REV.  I->H.  ROWH 
RfiV    J    S    rsr.LF,  A    U 


VnuiNlA.  BiaunUio. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary. 

T»TT«  iMViai  Scpl.  >lfc.  1*«    In  Sbnuuirt.^- 
Wt'  M urtmn f firmi  M S«»i«~i  |i*m  h mJki.  Tpn.i 
waM-mc    SmiiI  tt<r  «MUl(«iM>.    Waa  ILC  WniLL^  1'; 


(f )-  HDl'CA  TIOXA  h 

AcMtlfmieal   and     Pn-parators-    Scboola— 

CoIJr-.  < 


NORTHWESTERN  LMVERSITY 


I 


School  0/  Orattory 

>l  Ad\-a«lao«s.^f'#  ooctqt<r  o«ir  ova  taUdtaft 
tux  lu-tiiUf  UaiMwa  •  wvpk-    We  offer  fonrtaM 

tfwwrk  in  AM«rta>  cf Ttiic  tMr  MM  tfeawlstbe 


Sprrtol  A«\-Mtlaa«s.^f'#  ooctqt<r  o«ir  ova  taUdtaft 
>\>  .i(T<T  tux  lu-tiiUf  Uamwa  •  wvpk-    We  offer  fonilMa 

KniMMd 

MUMt  IMt«wwn>1n  AM«rta>  ffftlic  I 

n,  I.  ii  *«>tH  K.  t_it.n..  CHrvAw.  riKMiw.  ni. 


CO-ED  rCA  TTOXA  L 

Academicat    and     Preparatory-    Sc/joolii 
CoJlegefi 

The  Dniry  Academy 

ALEDOp  Ul. 

n^um  for  itw  t>t^  <-niiMM,  unlvmillHs  aM  «i*»- 
tttc  selMolt.  ut4  prwTMni  lt»  mndnOs  witb  ibv  roM 
nrtfc  roavwelfsmv  «nd  prqttvtloa  nf  Iwiw  lU*.  %k 
■AAMI  brullT :  iM-w  and  aM>d*n  buIMbi^  -  «■!» 
snit  HBfTCFllM.  fUrMlui  bat  non-«>>rlxriu  Cn> 
«<dlic«tloa«1.     AddrvM  ibr  rmiMral.  T    J     MV^IK. 


(*•  «■ 
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co-£;d  vca  tional 

Academical    and    Preparatory   ScboolB— 
Colleges 

MAseAciiusETTS,  AHhbumhftiD. 

fiKihi'no-  AraH*»mw     *°    endowed    Kbool,    located 
L^Ubning^  /\caueniy.    among  the  hllls.    Graduates  In 

thirty  colli'Ki'"  and  scfenlldo  schools.     Students  from  twenty. 

jtatex  anil  rorelKii  coi  ntrles.    Gymnasium.    Athletic  Held.    Co- 

Ktucutloual.    9260  a  year.     Address     H.  S.  Cowell,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Huntington  Ave.,  Chlckerlng  Hall. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

[^ntOHt  School  of  Oratory,  Literature  and  PedagoRT  In  America, 
junimer  SesNlons,    39th  year  opens  Sept.  2Tth.    Addretis 

Harrv  Sktmovr  Robs,  Dt>an. 

SlASSACHi'snra,  Prankllu. 

Dean  Academy. 

Young  men  and  young  women  Ond  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  elRclent  trulnlng  In  every  department  of  a 
uroad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endow- 
nent  permits  liberal  terms,  fSOO  per  year. 

For  catalogue  aud  Information,  address 

ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Lltt.D.,  Principal, 


Tabor  Academy 

Marion,  Mass. 

A  modem  endowed  school,  with  the  best 
features  of  the  old  New  Englatid  Academy. 

Boys  and  girls  over  twelve  years  of  age  admit- 
ted, if  ready  for  the  usual  high-school  course. 

Courses  preparing  for  college  and  business. 
Handicrafts. 

Beautiful  location  on  the  shore  of  Buzzards 
Bay.  Excellent  Equipment.  Annual  expenses 
less  than?325.     Address 

N.  C.  HAMBUN,  Principal. 


Nkw  Jbrsev,  Pennington.    Box  R. 

Pennington  Seminary.  SX'c;;li^e'.^7r,"&o^."e1: 

lie  Science  and  Manual  Training  Courses.  Art,  Elocution,  Music, 
including  Pipe  Organ.  .Summer  Camp  for  boi/a.  Separate  Homr 
Junior  Department.  72nil  seAHlon  opens  Sept.  aiat.  Terms  $375 
to  (400.    For  catalogue,  addrets     J.  Morqan  Read,  D.U.,  Pres. 

New  Jersey,  Blalrstown.     P.O.  Box  L, 

Blair  Academy. 

Bind  year.  Prepares  for  any  American  college.  Campus  80 
ii-res.  Thorough  e(|Ulpnient;  liberal  endowmcut  JUKtines  low 
rate  of  »:i50.  Opens  Sept.  15th,   John  C  Sharpe,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prln. 

New  Jebset,  Vine  land. 

New  Jersey  Training  School  ZllZ'™^l» 

AND  Bovs.     A  n<in-sectar!ftn  Instltullon,  thoroughly  equipped  to 
.;lve  proper  training  and  care  to  nervous  or  backward  clilldren. 
beautiful  location.    Modem  bultdmRs.    For  catalc^ue,  addreus 
E.  R.  JoHNSTO.VE,  Superintendent 

Nkw  Hampbhire,  Tllion,  W  Sctiool  Street. 
T~;i4.-»-.  C».:«n«,.  ForYolsoMen  AjfoWoMEK.  Estab- 
1  neon  oemmary.  Ushed  I845.  Modern  equipment. 
Preparation  for  college  it  buHlness.  Certltlcate  to  colleger. 
Munic,  Art,  Physical  Training.  Special  Courses  for  High  Sl^IiooI 
(iraduates.  Location  amid  foothills  of  While  Mountains,  Terms 
lery  moderate.    Catalogue.      Georok  L.  Pumpton,  A.M.,  Prln. 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

FOUNUED  IN   1E84 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

Tt«  exceptional  facilities  and  complete  organlEatlon  have 
made  It  thcrecogulKed  leading  InKtitut  Ion  for  dramatic  train- 
ing In  this  country.  Connefled  iiHth  Mr,  Chas.  Frohman't 
Kmpire  Theatre  ami  Companies. 

For  information  apply  to 
THBSECRFTTARV,  143  Cnmrgle  Hall,  New  York,  N.V. 


co-:gduc. 

Academical    and    Pi 
Coll 

New  York!  New  York  Clt; 

Horace  Mann  Sch< 

Perfect  appointments  for  all  gri 
Ing  open  on  Saturday.  Out-nf 
hours.    Open  Monday,  Sept.  2011 


PK.NNSVLTAMA,  Kingston. 

Wyoming  Seminar 

and  Bunlness  Courses.  Departn 
Fine  buildings.  Beautiful  locall 
opens  Sept.  isth.    Catalogue  on 

L.L.  8p 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

The  National  Schn 

The  flrHt  chartered  school  of  : 
Inntructlcm  In  Reading,  Orator; 
opens  Gel.  5.    *0-page  catalogue 


Pennsylvania,  Wiltiamspon 

Williamsport  Dick: 

Co-cdueatlonal.    College  Prep 
ClaHslcal  courses.     Music,  Art. 
Gymnasiums.    Term  opens  SepI 


Vkrhokt,  Sax  Ions  River. 

Vermont  Academy 

for  boys  and  girls.  College  Pre 
merclal  and  Art  Coursea,  CoIIeg 
Table  supplied  from  school  farm 
boyn.  Geor 


EUR 

EUROPE  £.1 

EIGHT  C 

MRS.  APATHOMPSOK-BALDASSKRa 

9th  Yenr.  —  Eight  months"  tr 
and  Preparatory  courses.  7 
winter  residence.  Qlrls  sail  O 
Information  apply  to 

Mrs.  Waltkr  W,  Scott, 


Beruv,  Germany,  37  Lultpol 

Willard  School  for 

ture.    Foreign  travel.    College  i 

School   party  sails  with  chaperi 

address  Hiss  Ai 

American  address,  383  Broads 

France,  Paris. 

Cours  Dwight. 

Five  niontbE'  residence  ftnd 
travel.  Highest  references.  A( 
Miss  L.  L.  Coi^EMAX,  Dwight  Hot: 
Mile.  M  AUK  J  kakskret.  3  Boule' 


Teachers 
Albany  Teachers'  A) 

and  grade  positions,  to  beg'-    ^ 
Send  for  Bulletin  17.  -til  i       p 

Be  Pratt  1 

RecommeodB  teMuuaiB  i>o 
schoolfi. 
Advisee  parents  aboutyicbo 


Please  mention  tlia  Review  of  Realeaia  when  writing  to  adoertlsera 
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All  ^^anchcs  ol 

ITIUML'  Exprnsion 
Modern  Lon^luagci 

New  Chicago  Musical  College  Building 

2-44-7-K-o  Mlchijfan  boulevard.  t^bicoKti 
OR,  F  ZIWJKKI-Ii.  i'reB.  Ctttnloc 

Foutuled  law.       »  SlaUM  Fnw. 


NorUiviestern  University 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


IK  '."i    l-j?   '.I     ,  ■     '  ',.      If  ||^        1  ' 

I'.-ul')  at  Jt,      A...---n.  .    1    .    ii.r-.-   t:,.,-,       H.!lr.|ii.  .1    .r.  r. 

p.  C.  LLTKIN.  Ocan.  E:v«n«ton,  III. 


College  of  IHusic  of  Cincinnati 

Tfae  Scbool  wilb  the  hlgheftt  artlitlc  standard* 
C<iitri>r«  III  nil  litBiicbii  nf  uitiali-Bl  diiil  druuiHlli-  iirt  iiii<h>r 
rralnrnt  Irarbpni.  rutiMUBl  •ii>|>i>rtiiiillt!')i  aRiirdi-d  \>y  IImi 
I'ltlkgc  luivlDic  It*  uwa  Urcli>:i'Trii,  Cbir>ni<i.  Sch'iiil  nf  Oth-rn 
■  lul  eirliie  Uiinriil.  iil*i>  Ita  nirri  Thi-ati-r  nnd  C^>iic-ot1  IIbII 
tj.r.itfd  lint  t-  vn-nt  Miink-  HhII.  WKITK  K(IH  VVUL 
V.\'rMJI}ii    AM)    IlliMKUKT   C.    I.    IvlUnjc    uT    *|il<-u<11d    l»><>l- 

c«i.lI'X;f.  of  Munic  or  Cincinnati.  cinctniiMi.OMo. 


Summer  Schools  and  Camps. 

CftflTBcnruT,  Norwalk.  Ov«rln»l(  SfIumiI  for  B<»y«. 

Camp  Overlook  for  Boys  '*"  *";tX.''''""' 

VTH  Vkar.     .K    |>l<>iLHni4l,    |inillLaIi1)-    iiml    whnlcwuiti'  Humiiii-r 
ouUbk  tiK  liOf*.    fur  iMrtlcutitra,  Mdiimn 

Major  OEOAot  Wiuow, 


Camp  Oxford. 

A  pliinriT  burn  rnmiK 
»l>kt  aud  Iiapcr  ttuiititer. 


Kvrryihliia  tti  live  Iho  bt-T  a  nmflt- 
a<ji>kli-L 

A.  T.  ChUtyrUtX.  A.H. 


CAMP  MYLES  STANDISH,  FOR  GIRLS. 

On  >l»!>?4aL'liuHt>tt<(*  h^aulitiil,  inh>1  Haiitlt  i^lxtr?.  Warm 
Sntt-watvrDAtbiuK,!4wtininin|t.  TeuntM.  Arcbej-y, Horwhiwk 
Riiiltiir.  Orinniwttc*  (Corrwtlvi!  If  u*KtMhry),  Tutorin^j. 
G*cliglrl  ttiua  rnoin  In  I  hi'  bcnutlfiil  nrw  bouse  (flrdt-clnsa 
nnltitry  |)liinib{i>|;i.  also  in  l»>ard-fii)-->r  t«ut.  K*«t7tbing 
incluilnl,  no  oitmK.     fnr  booklet,  uddreM 

Cucp  Uixsa  Staxdob. 

Box  I).  AtaDillSh  iUlOK.  SOCTO  DrxBUBY,  Maml. 


Nrw  iiAMi-MtinK.  Plymoutb.  fluMrnu.**  •<r«ho.it 

Camp  Wachusett,   »-*''^  "^^^{tl^L.^^u 

Si'wiiiii  s.as.iii.  Ibi^lkoK.  <rnno<-)tuT,  I'lilikK.  •wlmmlM^W 
Biiil  laiiil  -Mui'ti.  luairiK'tivn  by  a  HiH-riniift  la  Nafivalb"* 
TtitorUiK  ir  d4'Mrpd.    lllclkMI  reren-nrtML    H«nij  tvr  Htrairi 

»'»'•  KeT.  X.UIUR  WEwm,  Lfti 


Cottage  for  Boys,  madwok.  c<,»k. 

A  ft-nl  VBi-ntlfiii  for  Imi.V»  with  cxiicUnS  »Up*P*Uj™i.    Tr— ^ 
u|>ll<>niil.     Write  fur  onUiluii.  UKMki  □   'fft*" 

AniT  JiiiM-  yili.  Xiddtctovru.Couo. 


BOYS'  SUMMER    CAMF 

"Wildmare,"  In  the  Maine  WoaA 
TfttihiKtuw.     Tlw   fc(„„  ,  ■         _,,  ,     ,_.^ 
iTHxI.      Mnuataln  tlinii 

'  1-  E  l>OT  lillfS.       C.n     t 

I'.IJ,        lliul        J|..I1W< 
.■.llru^   1,ril  i«r|rr-.       i 
I    .-.,<;--x.,nl  1J.Y....I   .|,. 
llTj-.h  I'jinn  la  kci, 

■tlA  w*.i  s:i,i  »,,.  j,,^  Y«*» 


UMAX.    VV 


Wiacomiit,  DvlMfteld,  WaukMlw  Cu. 

Camp  St.  John's  i*  N"KTBWE*rBu»  Wi 

Ki.r  ihy.  Aii>l  Voiinp  Sl.n     Pmvlilra  ■  Humiiifr  of  «it|i 
Moll)-  ti-iiturTTinitl  fuund  ubi-vi'hi^rv.    IVnnMM-ui  wl 
Cami*  St.  JuiiK'm  rilH  I.  iSmtw  Ht.  Jnbn's  Military 


oob«4H 


\ri<ioo<eiiN,  HDwiuikm-,  S3  lUlluiwajr  Bldg. 


Camp  Michigami. 


rOK  BOVrv      KKTB    (.AKI,  W* 

III  Wl>nituiln-s  flAaaln  ITtMl 
uiH>il>.  IViytt  (fit  ycHix  and  uti.  UliMiuuH  k>hhI  iimot  caaoaM 
rmliliiK,  ■wlinining,  oir.  CorvfuUnt  hiiktvuioo.  Kiir  hM 
Miiiit'lf  lUumratrU  uatalutf  atlilrcaa  C.  A.  H.  Koartca.  && 


WOODLAND    FARM    CAMP 

t  ■.■■  ill   >v:r.|.    i-j  lh»  .^lli.<-.  [■'-!-  :  >p..-lil  lul  ^Fdrilr  ,  -nip,  t,„ 
„,.[,.    ..,     i>     ,,,.)    I..,.  „n,l.l    r-    ..r„.    .,-;    -Ii,.,(t.,.|»l    »J,4„. 

Hi-,  Mil.  n-  .J..1I  t..  i;.j.t..-.i,.r*.L.l  iiJi  ••  .i.t  (-iibliw: 

^..,1  !...n„L-     ,.I-.,.,il,.    .Iiil..,-.,i       ,.„1,     I-.-    t...^«    ^.l    f^ii, 

ll.--l"U       AiJ'll-n. 

s»  iiMH   l.A^ii.ll,  rilni.  Hiiln*. 


Pirate  mfntlon  Ike  Hfvifw  of  /tn-irofS  uihra  n-rttlng  to  aUvtrlitttt 
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For  Information 
About  Schools 

For  your  son  or  daughter,  you  are  inviud 
freely  to  call  upon  or  write  the  Educational 
Library  ol  the  New  York  Evening  *Post-  A 
unique  and  practical  library  service,  equipped 
with  tboQSjmds  oi  catalogues,  directories^,  re- 
ports, etc.,  collected  from  schools  in  every 
section  of  this  country  ai  well  as  abroad,  it  of- 
fers you,  without  charKC)  help  that  is  practi- 
cal, timely,  and  above  all  unbiaoed.  Inquir  ies 
by  mail  are  promptly  answered,  schools  that 
Hccm  beat  to  meet  your  requirements  suggest- 
ed, and  their  location,  environment,  raieStand 
special  points  of  strength  srt  forth.  Thia 
School  Information  Service  is  free  to  all  in- 
quirers. 

Address    EDUCATIONAL   LIBRARY 

20  VESEV  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


fWill  Make  First  Class  Bookkeeperof  You 


I 


iti  >iii  i"v.tl.ni  (..r  fi  or  rrturn  money:  d'nUmx.  vxiicn^ncc  ininu- 
tarial;  Uiii  I'l  ISITHIS!*,  loo,  tree  :  itbcr  ihoiLUTMli ;  iibMd  piiHl 
F»!i  i»  .u  f**  «eclilyi  pcrhjij.'  ran  j.Uw  VOU,  ti.ii.  8AVt 
fflllS  aad  oTile  J.  II.  CiOOOWlN,  Kxiitirt  AcoanntiuiL, 


Ihmid  6S7.  1.JIS  Brudoly.  New  Vo(k. 


Home  Study   Courses 


Out  sell  ool  offers  an  opportu- 
nity lu  atuUy  at  liumu  trnJ^r  ikt 
^rtcnal  imit'uctiom  9/  Itadimi 
trefyttuTM  in  omr  grtmt  toUtttt, 

A<trt£uli»r.t,    Coinmsralal.    Nsniwl 
■ad  CvnndH  Sebsal  brsMolMB. 

Ottr  tnltion  rates  are  so  tow 
thftt  no  oDo  Dved  t>e  kapt  Ironi 
CDroltlnir  witb  us  00  tba  srouad 
oi  expcQse. 

WHta  lA^ay  l«f  •  IrM  ••n  *f  Bur 


I*n>rn»ui  uf  Knglish 
TIE  WE  CWBECTmiDElCE  lOMOt.  Itpt.  26.      Iprt*rfl*ld.  am. 


^TUBY 

uw 


Hlgh-8rade  Inslruelton  by 

Corrispondane« 


KataMlalXrd  IHPS 

ri«(>«i»,    (■<■   tl>«   (-sr        Tt.rB» 

mil Au.jrin4«lAti.  liiTi>r"tftlni'(h- 

od  of  iBiltucUun,  c«ublm»(  Uie> 

•F7  ka-l  pra«tlrr. 

0>*  UHdanl  irrllai  1     "  I  kira 

lauixd  BOTvlaw  fa  tt»*  uimUii  unilx  tt*^t  iBMnxtioD 

Uua  i  l»rii»1  In  lii  monUii  la  •  law  ofllf*  " 

APPROTRD  BV  HKNCH  AND  BAR 
CliMMtwIaaathiiiMHh-    Vnlf»nn  nUu[luH»u.  fWad 
lor  Bur  «*-p*c*  eataltifur.  In  wlnrh  wa  rl»  k  tjaaiHli  ol 
■MiubH  rue  *din>.>-vi  1.-  III.  Imi  af  Uia  Hnra]  SUIm. 

Chicago  CorrespoiKfinca  Scbool^  ol  Liw 

L  BOl.  R*aD«r  eiook;  ChlOSBO 


FRENC: 
SPANI 


LANGUAGE? 
METHI 

'"Si"'  Roseallial's  Pra« 

With  Itiln  irtcthOil  y<Mi  hiijr  \  pmr4 
liliii.  Itr  cpi-aka  ft*  you  ■■hoiuu-.  «lnl| 
i-lio.-w?.  tilgfil  or  i1«7 ;  tor  a  (rw  inlf 

Any  riM  «iii  leara  a  fnrflicti  l&nrt 
r.rii'11  ■•linujiti ;  bimI  by  tbU  Hii-tbiHlJ 
^f  you  llkp.  ' 

Thn  mollmt  hna  tMiM)  rrcnmniFn^ 
li.-rs»f  lli^fiii-iilrif»..rihr  {fiUiiWlug 

VatF.  CAlumbla,  ChlcaKn,  Browt 
Ion.  Princeton.  Cornell.  SyracK 
hopklnt.  Virginia. CshM-ado,  Ml« 
liattan,  De  La  SaUe.  St.  JM«ph 

THE   LANOUAOE-PHG 
ft26  Metropolla  Bids.,  Broadwa 


HomeStu 


*t/>«  In   ciir  liltdh   achool   coDCM*  f 

NiirUiwi^alt'ni  tlnli'T-i"  and  uirnnr* 
nnrmalu'r,.  '  kh  alaolD  all. 

with  ■ui>oi-vru| 
1 1  m«  to  oar  att) 
Lurncliool.    \V| 
XNTEItSl'ATI-:    KC'liOOI,    OP 
::8a-3»■^   Wabaab  Ai 


ton  art'  n< 
thny  (b>vat. 
CArvtuI  111* 


^.4 


Government  I 

**  45337  AppoinlmenU*^,'« 

r»;rfp"ruoIf{vi  l->r  T^-une  prwrlr.  FJf  h  Te*f  wr 
P»™^a,  *lli>  [UU  Iflrrf  figtiiiiutinni  in.!  ■ 
ai>l>i>inliiicnii  tulilc  t-iAlliuu  j>  ^*r>:a  ll.SDOl 
tll>aolT>iiskllK!.  wrilrlnr  C'Jr  Hvil  Sml^a  ] 
Inioniuilnii  ibvul  411  eamnfarBt  cuoiluilliia 
W  tb«  Cmi  Scrrke  CHamUttna.  1 

COLUMBMN  CORRESPONDENCE  COli 


Clipping  Newspipers  li 

Wf  luihitli  tbiinnii>l>  of  l-viT  pnA 
prtiitPil  unjriT  pdtiiciitir  lubkn.  nr  ai 
It  nrtr^bttt.     Srail  lur  bai>kt(l  irbld 

SCIl|ipiae«.  1 

CONSOI.inATEn  PRRS9' 
^  162  State  Street. 


YOUR   SPARE  TIM 

lb  tiull'ltrLi  tif]  ■  r'nriBil  ^mtaluni  liulara^ 
mt-wiliill'rn  ilri-.rTmrai  hIH  itlrf  ynn  In  NilliN 
mU„\,  _i  'I  i.,i-T^-  T-T-i  ^<TmlniuklR(  erar  y*a» 
Vour  njmifiii.--(Tn  inrl  irlim  iM,  trar  Bin 
Ih<>,  mil  )i»-  !•><■  •  'iiif  .t-<M"ir  tiT^iiln       W| 

KEVieW  OF  RDItWS  CO..   U  Ajriar  PI 


A«ue  mtntton  .M  Btvltm  of  Srvltata  mlien  mrltltg  to  atUitnlMra 
SB 


■\ 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Educational  Directory 


.^^ 


uv   vrill  t«aui  you  by   (null  ine  R«al  Gfttate,  Octiciat  Brufcrracc 
lasursnce  Bu«iiics»,  aiid  nppoinl  yoii 

SPECIAL    REPRESENTATIVE 

of  tlic  otdMt  Biirt  IbtkcsI  co-opct»live  rrsl  ciUntc  .-iiwl  brokrtnicc  companr 
in  America.  Rcc>rc»ci)(ativFi  arc  tnaklos  |3,U(J0  lo  JlO.OUU  n  ycai  witliont 
•  Bjr  Invtslincm  nl  capilal.  Kxcclknt  opportunirlcs  open  to  VOU.  By  '.nr 
syHtcm   TOM  can   make   moory   in   a   few   w««kii  without  inicrfrrlntr   >'■■-  ■ 

I    ynur    ptriient    occupation.      Our   cw-operatlve   tlriuirlnirni    trill    eive    \ 
tnuic    cTiukc.    Kixlahlc    frui'^rty   to    hiimllr    Ihati    miy    olhrr    in^tilulion    iii 
tlic  \tiiilil.     Cel  yuurimmc  <.'U  yi>ut  own  Kcal  K«tn[r  Sicn*  —  ''iK  HiC'iity  in  tl 

•  A    TYioroush    Commercial    Law    Courae    FRE£    to    y.Jt<*h 
r^   Repr««er»tiiHvc.    \\riic   (:>r   t.'-iiacc   TjooV,   Free. 

I    TUK   CROSS   COMPANY.  2740  Reaper  Block.  Chicago 


Be  a  Sates  man 

Eamn  aoAd  »alnrT.  tl.OOi*  tu  tlO.OUO  a  yc^kr 
•dJ  (.•x.i>«r.»c«.  tliii<>r  l^f*  iiioi't  rloKMUil,  auii  be^t 
pud  prrilBwtton  in  ilioitiirlil,  wI>pr«;ou>r«  puid  kU 
TOtlMrn,  Kbem  tlxirrt  in  n>i  limit  to  roar  eamtoff 
powtr.  Ua  a  priHlucer,  t^w  on»  mwi  tta*  dna 
tDanhkYft.  Wo  will  Cvncli  roQ  to  l>««  Mleaawa  by 
niAll  in  iMiHil  vr»Mi»  DDd  ■«4it  roo  to  Mcnr*  •  nM- 
(Inn  viiti  B  ivlUbiB  nrm,  tbroniA  oar  Prwe  Em- 
pluymeNlIInm»u.    UandrwdsoroDr  OraduBtM 

tii«s  with  iMdiBt  arm  M  nw  Ih*  rmiatry.  Ot«  HO.doa 
Tr*MllD«  titlMBWB  vnipWvd  In  tfa*  LTbIIwI  8laM  m4  Ou»a». 
U  jmi  mn  avMUaai  ka4  «ibI  to  mm  fren  t*«  t»  tn  I'.dim 
«h*t  TM  now  do,  Mir  ^V««  SM>lt '  '1  Kslibt  d(  Uib  ann' ' 
Will  ihow  MS iKnrkidAlLWHUfM  It  today.  AMi«a*«nu<aH, 

D«»(.  lit  Nattaaal  SJmmh'i  Tnin^  AModUin. 

An*  f'^  Ckv«g<>,  Mm  »wtruFa,  £a<uiM  (Ti'r,  if ■■HHUfvUt 


EARN  125 
TOStDD 
k  WEEI. 

■I  tr>^h  rci  tiy  'I""  s'" "  '■"■■■ '"  """ 

tnoM  livln^iinv  nn-l  ii>  im  ■  ■!■■  ;i'  ■ 

Sl-.irt    I,, I,    ,    .    I.'..:!.!.!!    iill.- 

nw-(r^.i     ii  >  yiiKt;. 

i'Aiji;-nAVi«  !*(  nfM"*!, 

Au...   )l»>»i.At«.  Par*  KuiMiii*.  mn«« 

■     t  H.»t.<ll»,ltltA— *.iHl..l.- t.r> 


DirtricI  cf  CcJuBiln*.  Wtihioekm,  D.  C,  60  T«knaM  Avcdu', 

ELECTRICITY 

BliM  Electrical  School  i>  thl^  oUr* 
•nd  tutt  >f  (wM-.l  in  ihr  wofltl  IrncKini)  KUiC- 
TRICtTY  «>xluu*ety.     CwtiE  oxofJelB 

IN  ONE  AT^iVR 

SmcieBli  aeMaQr  cmmIricI  DnuBO*,  Motcn 
■ad  «l«ctnc»l  iaitninwnti.  CnKhikM  hald 
food  poM^oaii.  S«vente«ntli  yetf  ofi«B* 
Beptenbcf  22.    Swd  ioi  frra  CaH^ 

lEARN    JEWELERS    ENGRAVING. 


■  Irii  '-.  !nK>I. 


K.  Iltik   SI'-.'I,  ().l»c<..  III. 


PERNIN    SHORTHAND 


Stenograpbeft 


Makes    Expert 


r..1 


i""|il' 

e«111.11l*v,  !■  ,r  'lt..l..JE,(j 

I     MiKir  t>y  niiLlI  ii.  » 

the  lui-I'-t-j    rriilr  Mm.' 

I      Tha  PERNIN  SHORTHAND  INSTilUTE,  D>tai 


■t'tfriii'l!"  ■■: 


W«  piimp  yni)  li  n  iimi-;i.-.-  .ii,v-^.i 

ii'-^uutUun 

A«'i«miiiu, 

rsiviTiisAi,   m --iMiss    _ ^ 


1     .(..-  -■ 


BE     AN     ILLUSTRATOR -Lcrt.   to  D»w.     Wt  J 

trnfh  yia  by  nail  how  In  drilYMiL  Or  UXfCIUIiia 

flriw   f(^r  nuflHiiaci  and 

Send  (ut  CAlalof. 


0*nn  t4 
CHHaM 


Wireleits  telephone  Ufl  Wf  ] 
graph     opcniiiun    ..nJ 
ncering  opens   lut-raiit'e  M\ 

2?  Wlllliill  SI.,    -    mw  Tdrtl  tor  men   and    women      Fmf 
llRiTirslIr  ntK.,     -    DklroH  "cal   instruction,    »ix    «( 
.:,.f-^p,^,jVri/.T,-i.-f         Catalosue      on     appliciu:*-' 

,?Iein.ory  tt\.&    Basis 
All   Kxio-wledge 


C.  H.  UISBM.  23«  REIUNU  IIIG..  UHU 


nrur^Sfn'  I"*"nioi  elf  t  re»'l)f 
won  to  D* I    will.    noMIc    ■t'-xVintr.     Wtilinv.     nmiaui**,       i 

Dkkfon  Memory  School.  7SJI  Audllortuin  Bldv..  CWi^l 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 


(^1 

1    tl- 

U-.r1i.>n.       ■       ■     ■  ■ 

1  In* 

-.'.^', 

.t  |1 

II  -r 

iril    ^.^i'-^' 

IVl.  1 

Li  / 

l.r  t'"-       ■ 

>1|ri 

I'rr-* 

ll-.nl-n              r- 

.  1-" 

1%' 

I'al 

e™iii»<rki™r-i  1 

Pleaat  mtntlon  (Ac  »WIO»  of  fl*iilrii>»  letttn  itntiay  to  aai'trllxnra 


DUCATIO 

BOOKS 


iC=f 


F..-  rli 


iTliiry  diF  kti-iewoi  Kcvicwn  will  ^locepl  UIW. 

rill'.  Ill   Ifi'-L-   '.li.ii   Ifiich  rArtnolluni;  ;     iit-lruclivi 


iH'okr  "II  .ill  '.iil'irclii  ii't  >i>c   III  t>c!i>>i>Uur  fur  home  iliHlya 
(••iihf  ■•n  tiUiury.  tcicDce  icid  iuveution,  lIitrjtiiK.  Iravel 


and   ciptotatl<>n.  art,  toririlocv,   eci>ncni|(i>,   indtitiT7  and 
cnmrrcif^.and.  in  fan.  anr  hnok  the  rrading  or  Gtudrmc  "I 


These  Books  Teach  Men  How  to  Think  on  Thi 


HOW   TO 

SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC 


HOW   TO    DEVELI 

POWER  and  PERSi 


A  mrwt  snggeetiTe  an  d  practical 
self  •hutmctor,  ccnnpTisiDg: 

M«chan(o»  of  Clooullon       Prsvloon  Pr«|Mr«tlan 
M«nlal  A»pa«tm  Physical   Pr«fMr«tlon 

Pubtia  Sp«ahlno  Montal  Procsratlon 

5«l««t)on«  for  Pr*otl««       Moral  Preparation 
Pr«p«niUan  of  Spoooh 

Inlcnilo^l  for  slud^ntii,  teachers,  buaioeBs  men, 
lawyere,  clerpymen,  politicians,  claba,  debat- 
ing societies. 

Hon.  JiMtph  it.  Ckooift,  Sew  Yotkt^ltimr  nMtfBl 
tun^Mvaa  tn  11." 

Uval  InUmRtinn  In  Ihi-  iwhtilr  of  ■j^nklnt:.  mul  I 
conKT«tal*t«  yoa  nHiu  your  Ibumut^L  mirk,"' 

"COVMI  or  Btcdt  "  B(»i>KL»T  Orrrx  r%a.KWTniliAfn  HooJt 

t2mo,  dalh.  544  pp..  SI .2S .  ntf:  pi^^iotJ.  fl .40 


By  GRENVILLE  KLEISER 

I'linnffv  /titirvtrlor  in  PubNc 


in  SpeakiDg 
will  ud  yot 


Powar  of  Voloo  Powoi 

Pownr  of  Qn»lur«  Povroi 

Power  of  Vocabulary  Powai 

Powar  at  Imaalnalion  Powai 

Pow«r  of  Eno'lBh  Siylo  Powai 

Powar  of  IlluaCrailon  Pewoi 

It  will  help  yon  to  rapita 
factor  for  ttnccess — Persona 

San  fVunH*™  SvlltUn.— 

cellirni  wort." 
J^ft.t}itltftf^,  'at,  Loub:— ' 

did  wt.rK." 
The   Urr'ihl.  Bo«lon :— •■  Th* 

pn'arDV-^l  il'n'inl)-,  Rlinplr, 

iJkintld  b«  of  CTihtt  valuo.^ 

I2mt,.  Cloth.  443  pp..  SI.2S.i 


Humorous  Hits 

and  Hov  to  Ilnlil  nu  Audience.  Bt  tiiG  anibor  of  "Ilowta 
Speak  In  P\ittlle,''  Ktc.  A  nrv  rnllccilnn  of  mreruful 
recLUtiflna,iJiittchm.Btorlea,|xieiiiB.tnonalague«.  TlirfavariU 
nnrabera  of  ravorita  auihwa  and  entCfUilDtn.  Alao  prac- 
Uca]  advice  oc  tbo  dallverr  of  Um  aslactiona. 


of  the  l^agUfh  Lflntpugc.  a  vk 
rx|iOBltt'0u  o(  Ilia  unirllcal  worklae 
forinutluu  uf  ifiH'l  Kbk11»Ii  I'l  wrlU 
nnde  im  nwj  ki  nniliTrKanil  that  niu 
J.  C.  FHRXiLn,  T.n.D.,  Anoclalc 
lUctlonWT.     JuH  out. 


l2mo.Cloth.339pp..$I.OO.f.it:patt^iJ.St.n       ALL  BOOKSTORES        l3m>o.  CkA.  342  pp 


4 


niNK   *  WAQNALLS   COMPANV,  Publlahen 


63  Ea«t  Twontyahlrd  Stro 


.V 


HAVE  YOU  AN  AUTHENTIC  mSTORY  OF  THE  UNIT!  I 

EVKKV  IIOMK    IN   AMKKITA  ahauld  eouoia  an  ap-io^u,  schoUrlr,  buIIieuIii? 
iiV   THK    IINITKI*    STATUS. 
Eliiu'i  llUlory  of  i)kc  Uiulc  J  ^Ut«4.  Id  five  fioe  Octavo  Volume*  with  VX  lull  pajte  illuti 
Tne  modem  intclliKCnl   reader  deiaand*  in  a  hiatoij   accuracy,  Kholarahip,  liienr;  fi 
■_        TM*  will  tCLtex  your  vanil- 
la      Wc  ranirvt  amtil;  Aeatri^c  lliis  set  of  biialu  in  a  small  acnomiccment.    Vou  must 
th<  impc'nnnce  "i  the  wirrk  and  (hi^  valur  ol  llii*  hlntury. 
ThiN  Atithor  —  Henry  W,  Klsnn,  PliD.,  Ijn.l),,  hruloflhe  Hiatotr  Det"' 
Tltf  IlliiKrnUJnna  —  KclEcicd   anil  edited  \>f  Cbarl^  Heury  Uail,  tbi 
on  Amencan  Itutarical  puluiCL. 

MKCHATtflCAT,    MAKK-PP. 
^        The    Elaon  DliMtntei]  Hiiian  ii  in  five  Octavo   Vohimes.  w4th  Vd  t 
*p         Wtiifinc  tarteen  vclliim  clr.ih  numped  with   pild.    Tho  Ijpe-pafe  U 
4^        clear.   Tfia  hiuory  U  a  w^irlc  of  4t().(>J>  worili. 

\f  Special  OUcr:   Books  Skipped  oa  Kco 

OiW  tiwcUl   price   «Mi  ima  Tear's  MbKriptls*    to    Hi*  fUVIBW  or 

•nontnii'  invuUmdit*,  M  t^i.at  cuh.    li  jk«  a>i>  wn  a  •uhtcrihrr  I 

'^        a  yrta  <n,\\  fae  sdded  w  rvur  cndM.     TUs  •ark,  ptc«wct  IO  en 

.  u>         oalr  ti«  tiouaht  Minide  oi  oar  epfvlal  oarr  lor  ftS.n  <aak.    Ow 

mrtpt  ol  ll.O*.  the  taUata  W  bs  pil-1  ll.tO  *  i>ic«<i.  tor  II  i 

the  tiKVTKW  or  Rbvirw*  IpTiM  ((.CD)  Ic*  ■*!  latlrF  rew. 

n«1  wist  dn  llUptv.  tt  en  be  itturaed  it  esr  ci^vkic. 


oIIUtI* 

■  aiMarPlMC 
H*«  fork 

Iteirw.ih  Had  1 

k.r  -Kl.h»md  Bathe 

KnviBwop  ftavtawa 
anil  ■  trt  e4  Ac  ae* 
ini)I>R-i<:iwa  Ktatutf  ol  Iha 
Cniifd  SMlei  tra  arinraTil.    It 
I  likr  tha  lil*t'<rT.   I  will  B>ike 
tMTBKtita  acconUnc  In  tout  \pr- 
(ill  oflv  Id   cubr  autntilieii   tsr 
■he  ana  eiUttoe- 


PSease  mtntiom  the  Ktitea.'  af  Umieus  itihaa  anCing  (u  udLxrUatra 
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The  Review  oF  Reviews  Educational  Books   Department 


Purity  Books 

"  IgTVOnUiCo    i*  Vict."— S-cratri. 

The  Self  ^ 
Sex  Series 

is  endorsed  by 
buttiltols  (•(  cini- 
ncnt  persons  like  : 

Jodg*  Uad«*7, 
ReT.OIiu.X,ShaldoB, 
But.  F.  B.  Ht^Br, 
l>r.  Tbeo.  L.0iijlvr, 
Dr.  FraiMiU  E.  (5u\, 
BUhop  VlsfieBti 
Dr.  Wilbvi  Olupaaat 
EdwaH  W.  Bok, 
FmnoM  E.  WUUH, 
hoAj  H.  SomerHt, 

KisiaKl  nMtiu*  ni 

4  BUOKH  TO  MEX.      ii,B,i««n.ii.tL  e. 
What  a  Vountc  Boy  OuK^t  to  Know. 
What  ft  Young  Man  Oueht  to  Know. 

What  a  Yuung  Huatrand  Ou«ht  to  Kaow. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ousht  to  Know. 

*  BOOKS  TO  womk:v.  "i::T:2^'i:v;z*'m\"* 

What  a  Youn^  Otrl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Vounc  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a   Voune  Wife  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Wotnan  of  45  Ought  to  Knowr. 

7Vt>f .  #f /v)  / w  ropi/.  ponl  fief.    .*in»d  />r  laNf  ttfconUnU. 

Vir  Publishinir  Co.,  "*"''''"?;,';;;',!  .I?,' ;,'^ ^'•• 


i  LIVINO         reOD  FOR  UA1.W& 


How  to  Think 
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"  A«  K  ptmili'sl  book  to  aid  in  q>i(->klv  aonnc 
thP  ]-nvr,r  ..f  <-om'<:t  iUi-1  riii.-rit  hi-fjMbjc  <£W» 
Wurman  lArjrtiiiz>?,  ih.U  m.i-k  luin  nin-nuaL"  — 
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-  N.  V.  School  Journal,  July    14.  i"'^ 
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The  Complete  Theory  and   Practise  of  Curing  Diseaae  by  Meatal  Suggestion 
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Mental  Factor 
in  Medicine 

or  THC  FORCE  OF  MIND 


By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD, 
Un..  M.a.C.S.E.,  Lon- 
don, Enif.  The  iiction  of 
tlie  mind  in  tJie  course 
and  cnre  of  mimv  diaor- 
der»  is  con^jdore^f  iti  this 
bookfrom  nowandscipn- 
litiu  btuudpuiut^,  with 
miinv  practical  Biigges- 
tion?.  12nin,  Cloth,  it  (7 
PI).  l*rice.$3,15.i>o8t-paid. 
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The  Psycliic  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Disorders 

By  Dn.  Pact-  Dimms,  Univemty  of 
Beme,  Translated  bv  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  nod  WJUiftin  A.  White,  M.D. 
Hvo,  Cloth,  471  pa^es.  Copiotis  Index. 
Price.  ^53.00.  net;  pu«t  paid.  1^.35. 

Rtt.  Dr.  Robert  MmOomIiI.  Ttmr.klTii,  N.  T. :-"  I 
ankcil  llr.WiirriTU'r  wlint  tiiwiical  wriUirnb"f(>lt"wotl 
fur  amtaiKlir  ftml  Hanrikon.  llv  |i(tt  It)  Rij"  IibikI  I>r 
J'niil  PnboU' '  I'.ttVk  T^reattocnt  of  Ncrr'wm  Piiwit. 
'Ii  r» '  ob'l  l>r  Schoflilde  illaminatlDE  work  of  tb*^ 
ItriiL'li  .Miflicitl  ^kKloty  on  '  Th*  Slcntal  Faaor  in 
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Church,  BrtK>klyu,  X.  V. 
Shows  liow  the  Emiium- 
nol  principlos  can  be 
applied  in  promoting 
health,  cnriiig  dia 
undinenrii-hinKonri 
lift*.  ISini-.,  Cloth,  t- 
nnt;  poAtpald,  f L.49. 
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Vacation 

Time  is  near  and  man)'  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  men  and  women  in  other 
walks  nf  life  will  look  for  means  to 
turn  a  lung  idle  period  into 


Money 


We  offer  opportunities  not  only  to 
make  a  long  vacation  prnducnvc,  bur 
tn  earn  your  expenses  while  you  trav- 
el, whether  you  are  a  salesman  and 
want  a  side  line  or  whether  you  are 
on 

Pleasure 

bent.  Write  us  for  particulars  and 
(jive  us  full  information  about  your- 
self, where  you  want  to  go,  how  long 
you  wish  to  stay,  whether  >*ou  intend 
to  study  or  oierely  spend  a  long  vaca- 
ti*»n  in  new  surroundings.  All  we 
ask  for  the 

Opportunity 

we  place  within  your  reach  is  that 
you  give  daily  a  few  houni'  conscien- 
tious effort  to  our  interests.  The 
work  is  agreeable  and  will  bring  you 
in  touch  with  the  best  people  in  the 
country.    Address 

N .  A, ,  Revi  cw  of  Reviews 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 
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k  Motor  Boating 
Offer— Free 


Take  All  Three 
Parts  Below : 


Part    1  :    ^  s"wiRly  bound   copy  of   Coldir'i 
invaluable   work,    "  From    Niwire  Ui 
Pilot" — including  a   roinplcn?    cxpmiiinn    on    llov  to 
KuR  a  Motor  Boat.     This  masterful  Look  U  from  the  tvo 
•  >f  (inibably  Ihc  f;rcali-st  authority  on  the  subject  locJ«y.     The 
■•■rk — complete — is  offcrcd-ywj  ^««. 

Part   2:    "^    '^'"  '"*^''  "^Py  **'  **    beautiful    STA^aa^e. 

"  WindMarkr,"  the  fuoous  paintinc  In-    T'n^fi^*^^ 

S(hniir»-Alquist.     This  wonderful  sea-storm  aci  :  -.unr-l 

and  mounlrd  on  ihc  wall,  will  prm-e  a  real  art  .  ■  .  v  m- 

iiomc.  "Windstarite  "  is  abo  oilcrcd  ymi  free  bj-MuToR  itoAiint} 


Part   3*     ^'^  introductory  yrarly  subscripti^in   to  ihi-  *--■.■ 

edition  dc   luxe    magazine,    MoToR    Boj 
Xalioii»l  Magazine  of  Motor  Boating — at  the  prcM'tii 
( f  only  Si  a  year. 

MoToR  BoatinG 

The   National    Magazine   of  Motor    Boating 

•  MoToR  BoiiUnU  n  lot  evcnhisJ'-  intetnitcd  ki  motar  Wwlv  ejOi-cr  at  a 

1  " .'i>«  Iruycr  <7i  u  an  oworr  iJ  a  iii'itur  l>a*U     Ho  nulMr  wlul  inf. -r- 

'    vou  want  kboul  motor  U)*ta — ttifir  puis  W  %eettmj/ir* — M'>TiiR 

-    .1  ■  h  ibc  tnoat  rrliaKr  •nurrtf.      The  editorial  p«HM  ol  BoT^R  Ucml- 

'  lain  evr^-ihlng  o(  InlercM  to  lite  miiiiii  Imiiliiian     ilii  ii],iiliiiu  tif 

i>irt*  •no  OMiMwvka — thai  purcluac  oMiLaoeni'DI   »nd  mw    ■ 

- .  nn*.  aoit  nrfMo^l  tn(»nawtl(*n— «I1  kitMcUvcl^  illiuttvtad  «vjth 

:ua  of  betutuul  FWtnrw. 

nft  pRAc*  nl  MoTolt  BoBtinO  an  jMt  Mlrnmrtauit  lo 

1  i.-uUfly  to  th«  pfti«pectt*«  bnitr,  atitkMtiional  p««rL 

..  ii.ranmLlnuiMt ornavlT'V— Ht)ut*pru*<>«i:tJr«  buyi-rt 

Ili-sF  Riinwuntt  P>iK«  cmbnce  tbe  aanouaoenMeau  «(  all   iha 
BtamlAnl  inanu^kctimt^ 

1  Esrh  enpT  0*  MoToR   TlflaltnC   la  findr  prinied  «n   rieW/ 
"lainl  rniiT,  c-squiMtirlr  iDujinioc] — nuUnf  it  tlw  ml  nli- 
\vtn  d*  [una o[ all  nKjIoi  Ixut  irutilioiltuni. 

The  Reason : 


MoToR  B*»alinO  is  now 
conducting    one    of    the 
most    extensive  subsrriiilion  ciunpaigns   that 
has  probably  ever  l»ei-n  tarried  on  by  a  simi- 
lar iiublicAtion.    In  order,  thtrcforc,  to  add  5,oex> 
nc»f  subs<:riiitiimft — i-mirfly  in  addition  to  ilie  max- 
imum expected  by  ihc  most  cxaaing  advcrtistrs- 
MoT'>K  UoaiinC  has,  fur  a  short  timi;  only,  ddpr- 
minwj  lo  makf  yoU  the  big  three-part  introductory 
oficr  above,  fl  To  sccurr  «ff  these  thrt-*:  "  part*  " 
—  I,  J,  and  3 — ibr  bi-aiitifully  illustrated  book, 
"  From  Novice  to  Pilot" — the  Wg  (14x20)  pic- 
ture masterpie<T  "  Windstarkc** — and  an  in- 
lri«Iiictory  yearly    suli«<ri])lion  to  MoToR 
boatinr,  attbe  present  low  price  of  only  $1 
—  nuTcIy  wrap  up  a  dollar  bill  and  mnil 
it   ttfday    at   oar  risk — now — before 
this   siKctal   timi^limtlcd   ofler 
withdrawn.     Address — totbiv — 


Motor  B«attfia.  Ro«m  195 
2  Oiun*  Slr«rt 
N'w  YorkCilr 


—  You  May 
Have  All  Th 


ree 
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THE  LOCK  AND  KEY  LIB 


Classic  Mystery  and  Detective 

Of  All  Nations  ^ 

Over  3.000  large  pages  of  the  best  stories  you  have  ever  read — mystery 
tectivc  stories,  hoaxes,  stories  of  strange  adventure,  ghost  ftorics  and  compli 
will  hold  you  spell-bound  with  wonder  of  terror,  some  will  tantalize  you  with  i 
will  carry  you  along  with  gruesome  charm,  only  to  turn  and  laugh  at  you 
others  will  lead  you  through  dizzy  labyrinths  to  a  startling  and  amazing  close 

The  love  of  a  good  story  Is  as  old  as  w 

The  mitilcni  in^y  Amt-ricun  in  his  ftw  rcM  liouis  ^pIn  u^  iiiui_tk  iuu  ■ml  o(  u  r 
old  Arabs  who  whiled  away  the  weary  hours  in  the  desert  vrilh  talk  of  the  grea 
Al  Ka^Lhid. 

rroni  the  wutlirA  rich  tstore  of  good  tales  ve  have  picked  oat  the  best  and 
irto  this  library  ')(  tm  volumes. 

FIRST  TME  M  CWUSO 
Ttiernarv  III)  biM-krii>>iil   nlorli'^     Tlir<  edIKm 

M,*.kr.-|llMl  I'Vfrj'  OUl-of-tlH-WllJ'   IKHiIC  WlllFfl-  ■OHIO 

Ufiit  tiilitht  bo  routiil.  tUiirart-  trnnklDlo'l  IrTo 
Kiurllsh  t.ir  tint  llntt  tlnin.  M>>iiir  ire  rmm 
liulity  viiliiniirit  iirlnlcil  fi.r  iirl»iile  i-lnrulniloii. 
Hiiiri<>  are  by  *uUii>r«  lltllr>  kimwii  i>«italiJo  ot 
Ilivrary  olrvW.    Alt&rfi  iniulervloc». 


leniKD  HE  SCENES  w[Tii  ns 

A  famnu*  roujumr.  whn  luu  hi<M  br«« 
vmv,  icllii  !»!<■  ".1  n'tn  nf  lilt  iiK'<.fM.  Skieli 
Iimuiu-  RliiipU'  ikx  lie  ti-Uii  Ihi-tn.  Thr  iiM-lht 
Ulont  iniiiil-riNi'li'rA  nnil  nirilluiiu 
«i<o<outit«  vt  sxpiMet  of  fkinoui  hm^Iuiii 


REAL  UFE 


Auifiiiit  Ihe  (IfKf-ottTe  «t«Hi'M  of   ni%l  lift'   i»    the   runnrkubl*  stoTf  <>'  *">*  *«  i"*^ 
dtfirliTt  ntH'mi-y  nui  dcimih''  |iriiii'i|uiU  in  ii  ifirai  friu»e,»^recieDf  you  will  romomlwr 
All  tlie  main  fai-ls.    Tm  will  niirvcl  nt  rhc  insuln  .h-uiU"  Ui»l  (»<ca|»«l  the   in:-H>(«iiipr 
i-cjj-irt^rx  aii'l  a^-rfte  that  Ite  imairlnalli>n  <jt   the    H.-tiou   writer  ooulil    iiiil  »ui|i«>« 
llu^  i-elall<j(i  •>t  autiioJ  (if.-lis  by  a  luan  wbo  U  i-|i-«e  to  tlii-m. 

rvTB.^     /M|a««    TfaiD  newly  0>iin}rU^«<l  library  <if  t^m  vnlumMi  Is  printed 
M.MMK     VllCr    from  ti«'w  ulau-s   on  lliii'  i.iiiifi-  au'l  la  l-iiiiiil  In  luiir 
leiit*iFr(ityl«.     Th(-  volumes    metuturp   ESH  i  T*i  Inchi-*    ui>'l    tliu    full  m-i 
WfiKhH  13  )H>UDii!>.    TlU'ifc-ii!*  mil   on  f^le  at   the  h*-)!!  cl«ivs  liu(  Isoir.-ml 
iiuly  by  tbo  Rstikw  nr  Kkvikwm  tmil  ilx  >)M^-iHl  reprcwntativea. 

Tbe  eoup-"!  beluw  ini  it  ies  vmi  t"  a  *>'t  rr>'m  the  Arst  eHftion  if 

{ou  ortl«r at  oni""v      Siti'l  'Hilv  S' ""  "'>''  the  bonWn  will  be   ohlppi^ 
yernrtMB.  prepaid.     You  wfll  »«.•  alli^w.-l  five  days    Ici    .•saiiui 
tnem  In  your  own  honiv.    If  you  hVe  them   th'.-v  art*  yiiiir».  f.tr 
IhH  (urthi^r   piiymi-ntfi  'rf  JI.W    a  tmmlh  f'jr  foui-t*i'n  mfmihs. 
maltlnK  SiftOHiinll      If  yoii  are  not  MOJtiaud  witb  tbcni they 
uuiy  be  n'tiirtif"!  nt  our  rxiwnwe. 

LiRDK.R  NO"'  to  (tet  th.?  flrrt  wlltlon. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

13  Aslor  Place  New  York 


Pleatt  mnnt'nn  («*■  Hcvjr 
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FROM   "THE   READERS'   INVESTMENT    BUREAU 

Readers  arc  invited  to  make  use  of  this  "  Bureau,"     Only  a  frw  of  thetr  qunur 
with  the  replies,  can  be  fJiown  here  each    month  in  print.       T'he  j^rraf  huUartgnae^t] 
ity  mail.       I  herefore  the  writer's  name  and    address    should    accompany    each  qutsb: 
All  names  and  all  questions  are  considered    personal  and  conndcntial. 

No  Charge  is  Made  for  this  scr\ice.    The. only  requirement  is  Uiat  rcadrr^  ■ 

replies  in  the  same  confidence  with  which  all  their  ciucsiions  are  handled.    We  a^i. 

correspondents  will  save  time  by  describing  their  investment  situation   in   full  at  ibc  h 
writing.   Address  "Readers'  Investment  Bureau, Review  of  Reviews  Company, N- Y. C 


I 


Xo.  itj. — I  feci  that  I  am  in  the  invcslmenl 
class,  because  I  have  a  giMx]  deal  of  income  pro- 
ducing property,  but  my  ready  cash  is  only  aboiit 
$KO  at  a  time.  I  do  not  understand  stocks.  How 
csn  1  bu>-  bonds  in  such  small  amounts? — Cali- 
fornia. 

You  can  arrange  to  pay  by  instalments  with 
some  houses,  perfectly  good  ones.  Or.  in  a  city 
near  your  own,  you  can  find  hankers;  who  have 
lately  been  ofFerinK  a  $100  "municipal,"  the  obli- 
gation of  another  .imall  town  in  vnur  Stale; 
also  a  $Ioo  bond  of  a  gas-works  nearby,  which 
makes  a  Rood  sliowinR.  Pnl  ynnr  problem  up  to 
them,  and  get  offerings  which  will  pay  you  from 
5  per  cent.  up.  We  should  be  glad  to  inspect 
them,  if  you  wish,  for  your  bcnciit. 

N'o.  114. — I  am  a  working  woman,  but  have 
munage^l  to  save  :scveral  thousand  dollars.  One 
friend  thinks  ihc  coal  bonds  sold  by  a  prominent 
llrra  arc  all  right,  but  another  one,  a  banker  him- 
self, says  never  to  buy  coal  bonds.  Which  is 
right  ? — Pennsyhania. 

The  second  one  is  wrong,  as  is  everybody  who 
generalizes  on  the  subject  of  bonds.  They  are 
just  like  people.  There  is  no  one  class  under  ibc 
sun  that  is  perfectly  good  or  perfectly  had.  The 
president  of  a  large  coal  mine  recently  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  banker  who  had  bought  tlie  company's 
bonds,  coiiipkiiiiitg  that  the  mortgage  had  been 
drawn  "too  much  in  the  interest  of  the  bondhold- 
ers." The  pavinents  on  account  of  sinking  fund  took 
money  that  he.  as  a  principal  stockholder,  would 
rather  have  h.id  paid  out  in  dividends.  Here  was 
a  coal  bond  safer  than  a  good  many  foreign  gov- 
ernment bonds,  because  the  banker  in  the  one  case 
is  more  responsible  and  prudent,  financially,  than 
the  government  in  the  other.  Since  a  coal  mine 
is  worth  less  with  every  ton  taken  out,  a  per- 
centage of  earnings  should  always  go  into  sinking 
fimd  account, — two  to  ten  cents  a  ton, — so  that 
tiie  bonds  will  evcnuwlly  pay  themselves  off. 
The  correct  statement  would  have  been  that  bonds 
n'li  coal  properties,  as  on  all  others  not  operating 
under  n  public  franchise,  need  particularly  carefld 
inspection  before  pitrchasing. 

\o.  n.s. — I  am  in  a  position  to  save  $iod  or 
itiorc  monthly.  1  do  not  spend  much  time  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Will  one  of  the  "  old  line "  banking 
houses  buy  me  a  share  of  stock  or  a  bond  every 
lime  I  send  ibcm  a  check? — tnatjua,  P.  I. 

No.  ii6.— I  carry  a  checking  account  in  a 
commercial  bank,  and  an  emergency  account  in 
a  California  savings  bank.  From  month  to  month 
I  save  $100  or  so.  amounting  lo  $1500  or  $2000  a 
year,  llow  can  1  put  it  in  the  safesi  form  of 
investment  from  ihi;?  distance?— 5mfl/oa,  Mejrico. 


I  o  both  tile  above,    the  answer  is  alikr 
can   hardly  get    Slock    Exchange   b' ■!- 
stock  for  you  at  their  discretion,  un, 
ihcm    a   power  of    altorne-v.      Thei    ■ 
the     responsibility.       You   'can,     h'uwcm.  ^. 
into  arrangements   to   pav    for  sound  aM  sd»^ 
investment     bond.s      on      instalnurnts       nt     (l 
miphl  establish  a  banking  account  in  w.f 
larger   houses    which    has    for    ycar^  n-n  >     ^ 
fccrvative   private  banking    business      V. «  .  J\ 
be  credited  with  a  savinss-bank   rate  vi  .mr 
on   every  deposit   as    soon    as    it    arrivel     A 
a     favorable     o(»portunJiy     presented     ii«li   k 
bcymg    mvestment    siueks    or    bonds    suruLk  i 
your   nfeds.  the  bankers    would    wire   vou  iir 
Vcs  or  .No.      The  two    last    melhods  are  ptvt 
able,  because  the  day   when  your  $100  chtck  1 
nvcs  may  be  a  bad  day  on  which  to  buy  inv  pi 
slock,  or  any  stock  at  all. 


Xo.  117— If  the  bond.i  thnt   have  been  <JFc 
to  me  by  a  reputable  house  are  good   why  doiL— 
need  the  •  guarantee  "  of  a  second  corpontion'- 
Massachusflts. 

Perhaps  Ihcy  don't  need  it.  but  they  benefit  l» 
It  III  several  ways.  A  small  public  ulilitv  o» 
pany,  n<>  mailer  how  well  managed,  mav  grt  m 
a  Miuaiion  where  a  lot  of  cash,  or  of  powetW 
interest  to  expose  corrnpt  politics,  arc  neccmrj 
lo  Its  prosperity.  By  handing  over  a  sliare  of  o 
profits  to  a  stronger  company.  Jt  bespeak*  !(* 
Itself  such  help  when,  as,  and  if  needed.  5<^- 
ondly.  the  bond  btcomes  more  salable  tr-f  ' 
of  being  known  only  to  local  bankers  aiid 
ors.  it  recommends  itself  to  all  bond  buvi ; 
believe  in  the  guaranteeing  company  or  .inv  <'t  -.t.'. 
oilier  numerous  issues  it  has  backed  all  on-r  m 
counlrj*. 

No.    118.— I    carefully    followed    your    printed 
bnaiicial  information,  and  in  .\pril.    igoil.  Ikiu||M 
47  shares  of  high  grade  stocks.     I  have  iusr  fold 
tliein  for  $5232.73.  making  a  net  profit  of  S9j6tu. 
m  addition   to   the  income,    which    ha»  avera(!i.-(l 
more  than  ti  per  cent.     I  now  h.n-e  about  Jiocwo 
free  to  invest.    Permanent  income  and  c.ish  itredi 
.nre  provided  for  in  other  ways.      You   have  haMl 
much  to  say  about  notes  running  only  two  or  thrdU 
^ears.    Do  you  recommend  these  inprefcrence  ^^ 
more  railroad  stocks? — Lawyer. 

We  cert.iinly  do.     Some  of  the   li-^ted    s.t.-»cl. 
railroad  and  other,  arc  around  their  high  m-un 
in   history.     Many   have  doubled   and    trcbbd 
price  in   18  months.     A   big  rise   was    jtiviih< 
Slocks  fell  too  much  in  1907.     But  they  havr 
ready  gone  up  enough  to  anticipate  a  great  <k 
of  the  improvement  in  stpht.     liven  if  .Xmrric-;^^ 
railroads  can  without  legislative  interference  pay 
larger  dividends  on  their  stocks  than  at  prescal. 


Ofnfinurd  on  pnyr  U. 


The  Review  of  Rev 
Financial  Direc 


This  directory  will  be  made  up  of  reputable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  sa 
andother  financial  institutions.  The  Reviewed  Reviews  Company  makes  inquii 
stitutions  advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  que 


Money  saved  is  your  protection  against  future  rev( 

Money  risked  makes  your  future  uncertain. 

Temper  your  desire  for  a  large  return  from  money 
by   a   thorough   consideration  of   what   money  lost 
mean  to  you. 

And  especially  if  you  are  responsible  for  the  funds  of 

An  Investment  in 

Seasoned    Bon< 

lacks  the  element  of  excitement  from  u 
losses  or  gains,  but  your  income  of  from  f 
per  cent  goes  steadily  on — is  never  intc 
never  suspended — and  such  bonds  are  t 
ketable. 

Buying  bonds  wisely  means  care  in  selection  only. 

Care  in  selection  naturally  suggests  asking  the  ad^ 
responsible  bankers,  who  have  personally  investigate 
integrity  and  soundness  of  the  bonds  they  offer,  anc 
by  reason  of  wide  experience  in  such  matters,  have 
to  possess  accurate  knowledge. 

Information  and  advice  regarding  Municipal,  Railros 
Public  Utility  Bonds  can  be  had  by  applying  to 

N.  W.  Halsey  & 

Bankers 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

4B   WaU   St.  1429ClieitautSl.  152MoBroeSt. 

Whath«r  rou  kr«  in  poailion  to  bu^  only  •  ungle  boml  or  mmnj,  oar  eireuiu-  R-33 1         i9»  >, 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Realewa  when  aiming  to  ai/uertlaen 
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The  Future 
Bond  Market 


\Vt>  liatr  iMttnl  a  aperlal  rlrnilar  In  which 
H-i>  uuillni^'  our  views  Krardlntf  the  fuiare 
bond  market. 

ITiW  rlrvuinr  I'xplalna  why  wi*  rcniinmrnrt 
llir  pichntiEP  of  hlsh-;;rn(lp  bomlx.  iiBj-inir  4 
l"T  t-ffit.  or  It^a,  tor  tbott«  yleldlDK  a  grcut-r 
ri'liinu 

W«  dMCiibi*  >n  this  clivulnr  RpTvral  laeu'-s 
of  n-<>II-known  llnllrond  UoudM  now  wil- 
ing at  pvtf>-ii  111  jlnld  iiiitiroKlmnlHy  II  per 
rrMi,  Thffsr  IiiiikIh  witi'-  iU'I'tJi^  l>}'  ii>i 
■fli*r  tb«  DioMi  curvful  slndr.  of  all  elnllar 
buniU  now  upon  ItiP  markeL 

We  rxp^titf  rommlMlon  orders  upon  the 
Now  York  Stcii-k  Kxchnnjii'.  nllow  Ini'-ri-it 
on  dt'ivDoft*  Muli}pci  to  draft,  ur  on  tuuiiejr 
t<la<<et]  Vi-llli  iiH  ]H-iidiii|;  ItK  ltiv<-Ht(ui-:il. 

Write  tor  CircuUr  No.  96 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

InvcMlmval  Kankcri* 
HFUllam    and    Pine    Streets.    New    Vork 

Bn■cllOmcc^r    AlbaBT.N.V.    Chlcaio.  U1.   BoM«n.Mus. 


If  You  Save  You 
Should  Invest 

The  object  of  saving  is  to  accumu- 
late money. 

Careful  investment  is  the  best  aid 
to  saving. 

Vour  savings  invesled  in  well  se- 
cured Public  Utility  Honris  will  earn  an 
income  of  $%;  thus  increasing  your 
savings. 

Vour  surplus  funds  should  earn  (or 
you  as  large  an  income  as  can  be  ob- 
lained  with  safety. 

We  oiTtT  investment  bonds  of  merit 
combining  safety  and  a  liberal  income 
yield. 

TV//  «j  r*'ur  retjutrfrntttts. 
Semi  for  drcHlttr  /tfS, 

E.    H.  ROLLINS    &  SONS, 


21    Milk    StrcTt.       • 
CHtCAOO.  DRNVER. 


Botton,    Maa*. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OaniiniMdfrom  page  ii. 

and  thus  cause  higher  price?  to  rule,  i^-r-  > 
(>c  no   n«(I    to    regret    being   pruclc:i  ;r: 
stocks  which,   like   some  of  the  " 
p.iy  less  than  4  per  ccnL  on  the  mooc;. 
of    notes    cotning    due    in    one   to  five 
enable  you  to  reinvest    if  prices  are 
able,  or,  if  they    are   not.    to  buv  a 
noics  each  j-ear  until  they  are. 


No,  119. — Jfy  $5000  represents  long  Mni* 
1  must  gel  more  than  5  per  cenL  frotn  it    '.•■;| 
good    list    of    securities    for    mc    ii>  hu^'-ii 
Western  Paciric   ss :    $1000    Pacific  TtlrplcA 
$^000  California  Gas  &   Mlcctric  fs;  SiCU  hil 
^vlvania  sVj-r,  of  1915. — AIeri:hanl~ 

The  public   tttility  bonds  will  bring  vm  w 
income  in  your  State,    with    a   hiRhrr  !ltrr- 
safely.  than  most  oiher.s  \n\\  ctmid  get    Tti- ' 
svlvania  bond  will  enable  you  lo  im^k  ri^rr.  .-^ 
Ijiisiincss  day  of  the  year,  since  it  i»  actitd-r  >s 
in  on  the  principal  Stock  Exchanges.    Wc  i  = 
hkc  the  Western  Pacilic  for  your  purptnc   l"  1 
perhapi.  the  most  promising  uf  its  son.    Be-  >; 
more  suilabic  to  the  investment  of  a  «irp 
the  best  cltance  of  increase,   than  of  baf5 
savings.     By  a  few  years   from  now  it 
dcmuiistrateu  its  Mrength. 


ntiji 


No.  tao.— T  keep   plenty    of  cash  at  buj  ^ 
emergency.     1  have  been    offered  for  pan  oJ  »^ 

sufjihis  $2000  Irri^ration  bonds.     Are  such  b^ 
safe  ? — Physician, 

There  is  no  reason  to  the  contrary.  Tr 
hon<Is  have  only  within  a  couple  of  year*  beo< 
iniicli  known  iii  imancial  center*,.  So  they  wiU'V 
I  or  2  per  cent,  more  nn  your  mon 
ruad  and  ptibHc  utility  ittsues  little  I 
Since  you  are  not  buying  them  to  rii^Kc  ..snW 
qnick  sales  wilIi.  your  choice  is  sound  If  aB '« 
I(-k:i1  details  have  been  properly  seen  t.\  uAi 
loo  many  bonds  have  not  been  Usticd  againii  * 
properly,  you  shonhl  be  safe.  Satisfy  vouneUn 
to  the  strength  and  experience-  of  the  'firm  t^ts- 
trig  (he  bonds. 


No.    121.-1    have  $4500    on    time    dep-.^rt     !; 
will  be  released  June  I,  ,-ind   I  would  liki-  ■ 
fif  a  safe  invcsiment.      Would    it    I>e   prr. 
buy  Chicago   Great    Western    strtck.    rxpctin  i 
rise  in  the  market  when  the  reorganization  i-  ■ 
pitted? — Wyoming. 

Xo.  The  renrRanizalion  plan  of  the  cl';  , 
lias  been  dehiyed,  but  it  is  believed  thai  its  de- 
tails are  substantially  as  reported  some  time  ago. 
It  seems  f:ir  from  certain  that  the  full  «  pff 
cent,  will  be  available  for  the  Mca,*  preferred  Moi 
This  will  be  l^hind  a  btg  bond  iwuc  of  1)*  or 
20  million  dolLirs.  So  the  common  stock  maj 
have  to  wait  a  long  time.  The  safest  investmc 
at  the  present  lime  are  either  notes  coming  din 
a  few  ycary  or  else  bonds  of  cities  or  public  s< 
ice  conipariirs.  such  bk  street  railway,  which 
not  much  subject  to  active  speculation  for 
rise. — which  sell,  year  in  and  year  out,  at  pre 
near  their  steady  investmcm  basis.  Yon  can  xA 
from  3  per  cent.  up. 
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When  to  Buy  Bonds 


—  In  investing  surplus  funds  k  is  quite  as  important  to  k; 

:^  to  buy  as  it  is  to  know  ^Aat  to  buy. 


We  have  prepared  a  study  of  bond  prices,  con 
-J^  for   a   perio4  of  years  a  number  of  standard  |  r 

municipal  and  public  service  ^corporation  bond4> 


&3 

nc:  We  shallibe  glad  to  send  this  circular  on  requ 

^'  .                                           : 

Be  ^       Send  for  Circular  R-^45              I 


LEE,  HIGGINSON  <a  C 

'"^n:.?:!*""  '  BOSTON  -' 


INV|:STMENT  SECURITO 

HIGH  GRADE  ^ONDS  TO  NET  FROM  4  1-2  . 

We  operate  and  control  over  twenty,  public  service  corpoi 
ated  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.     These  are  all 
companies  with  ^ge  earnings  which  are   increasing  1 
operation  of  thes^- properties  is  in  the  hands  of  well-kno¥ 
and  experts  connected  with  bur  organization,  thus  insurini 
skillful  and  economical  managedient. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  offering  Electric  Railway,  Gas  a 
Light  and  Power  securities  which  we  own,  on  propertie 
control,  and  at  original  offering  prices. 

Descrifitive  circulars  and  latest  stiitenunts  of  earnings  furnished  i 
-CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


BERTRON,  GRISCOM  &  J 

BANKERS 

Und  Title  Building  '    '  40  W 

Philadelphia  Ne^ 


PUaM  mention  tAa  /teultw  of  Rauhwi  ulnn  mrltfHg  to  aMaarHtafa 
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SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

FOk  over  iwrniy-MX  ycjrs  we  have  madt- 
a  specially  ot  supplying  invt:*«lora  «ttb 
carefully  sclented  liuntU.  IlLrtng  thai  time 
we  hiive  porvhased  wiih  oar  ovn  fotnK,  ami 
in  ttirn  acild  tu  itue»tinj;'^lientA,  ttiankipol. 
raUroad,  and  public  lervicc  toriKiraliun 
bonds  totaling  many  liundred  tnillions  of 
dollars.  In  evcr^  case  the  »afciy  of  Ihe^e 
jionds  wa»  finit  determined  by  ihoroagh  in- 
retttlgkiion.  As  a  reMilt  of  this  careful 
policy  ovr  list  of  cnstDTners  im  lude^i  not 
only  all  kinds  of  pultlic  institutions,  but 
ulaa  what  Li  believed  lu  be  tncie  private  ir- 
vesior*  thnn  are  atrved  by  any  oihet  Iwnli- 
inj[  houM  in  the  country.  We  believe  our 
servicer  will  i>rove  of  value  to  invt5tor>. 

Wc  own  *»<!  otfrt  »l  ilw  |v»rat  itaw  nvtr 
IM  AHitrciH  wjums  fli  brndi  wliidi  wc 
rcRiriMnciMl  lar  iiivcMnMut  41  piict*  lu  |WI4 


tk%  to  5% 


Stmd  tot  dioiUn  ■>.<!  DiH^kln  R 


N.W.Harris&  Company 

BANKEBS 

Bd  WUIUun  Street  35  Federal  Street 

N«w  YfM-k  BoAfon 


"REMEMBER 

tbe  panic."  One  oflpn  honrs  ililB  wnteti*^, 
niKl  >i't  in  niniiy  liiKiaiuvA  M'e  riiHl  itn^'* 
who  niv  fjir  i-k*  wIIIId?  Io  r.iijri't  lln*  I'lisl. 
TIh'  low  mom'j'  r:it<'s  inx-viiilhiu'  during  tU'- 
yt'iir  liJive  teiiilttl  to  inforpfti  tlu»  iiivrr'tor  In 
wnirltles  flu-  yU'Ul  uf  \rlth-lt  in  uiitixiinll.v  iil- 
trgullvi.'.  (Mil  wlilcli  Itine  unl  RiillUIciit  Mliihll- 
Uy  Id  warrant  nn  Inrt^txiu'ut  In  llii'iu. 

Wliik-  wo  do  not  b'ok  for  fi  jwinlc  to  come 
son II  iiu;ilii.  W(>  tM-llfrt>  tliiit  it  <'an  Ih'XI 
be  avtibbnl  by  iht*  i-luti)^t  wTOiiny  uf  one's 
InvnttiiifntH. 

Wo  liavi*  HtiKllfd  tci  make  np  n  list  «f 
»<viirlU»*  for  the  prlviit*-  lnv<'«t*irH  as  wi-ll  ii« 
ih^  bitnklnt;  InKtittiilon  tliiit  will  iiivt-r  ihr 
lliri'e  I»>liit8  that  should  \h-  uii|trortcliPd  !ty 
I'Vpry  s»wirl(j  lioncbt,  ntinifly,  stnlillity, 
iiitirkclablltrjr,  nml  hitrb  hiooimv  I,p|  uk 
si-rvc  ,\'«iii  by  fiiriiljdilnjt  yon  wllli  tliH  11<(. 

CRAWFORD,  DYER  &  CANNON 


100  Broadway 
New  York 


North  American  Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


AN  OPPORTUNm 

FOR   BONO   BUYEi^ 

lo  secure    Fir^t  Mo;t^i;t 
Bond^   on   mileage  ia  ttie 

Canadian  Pacific  Systs] 

to  yield  over  4^f  %    U  ri<  ■  '  -.t-u 
This  yield  l^fi  I»b  oblunt-ti  :r  r,  " 

Spoka.ii«     lnt«rxwUon«J    First    Marlg»gt  \] 

»lmh    i*rr 

I.  A  Closed  First  Mo«t£a^  on  as  i«f* 
laoi  ponion  uf  «  Irmnscontinentaltw* 
from  Chicago  to  Paci6c  (ojiaL 

II.  A  First  Uen  oo  the  CANADIOl 
PACIFIC'S  lerminals  in  tbe  hem  «] 
Spokane,   a    city    of    over    ioo,Mii  ft 

Illation. 

III.     Secured   by    miteage    conB«ctmg  »cnnl  I 
of    the    greatest    Roilmad    Sy«ic«i*| 
the  Ainerican   Coniiocni. 
IV.     A    First    l.ien     on     main   Urt  nltap  | 
wholly  in   the    United   States. 

POUCH    &   CO. 

Investntcnt    Banker* 
Mcmbcri  New    York    Mock.  Escliaaia 
I  Naaiati  liUecL,  Cvrn«r   WaH  >ew  Vwt  Ot] 


Investment 

Paying 

5H% 

We  ortcr  a  l>onil  secured  by  mortfcage 
on  the  property  of  an  Inirr«irtMn 
Tfaciiiin  Company  havmi*  over  400 
inileit  of  track  located  in  thecenlcrof 
(Jhiu,  one  of  the  richest  SBriculiaral 
and  industrial  flections  of  the  coontrj. 
The  Company  ha*  a  wpH  e^tahlbihed 
biuincss  &nd  eamingx  arc  showinif  a 
».teady  incrra&e.  Interest  en  the  bonds 
is  guirantetd  bt  a  strong  otfer^Ung 
Co-npMny.  Tin;  investment  should 
ap^al  to  pinirrxalive  inve-ilors  for  it 
combiner    the  essential    features    of 

SECURITY    and    INCOME 

SomI  ior  docniMm  cinulu  kad  BMp. 

Adams     &     Compan 

BANKERS 
13   Congress   Street,   Boaton 
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6^     Irrigation 

HEAMERICANWATER 
WORKS    &    GUARAN- 
TEE COMPANY,  in  addi- 
tion to  cDntrollingand  operating 
40     succeBsful      water-w<H'lB 
plants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  has  added  greatly  to 
llie  strength  of  its  position  by 
its    irrigatitm    (^}eration8     in 
Soulhern  Idaho — 
its     properties — The     Twin 
Falls  North  Side  Land  &  Water  Company,  and 
'  the  Twin  Falls  Salmon  River  Land  &  Water 
Company,  have  been,  unquestiotiably,  ihe  most 
successful  irrigation  projects  in  the  UnitedStates. 

rf  j|  Several  million  dollars  have  beoi  expended  in 
thoroughly   modem  and  permanent  irrigation 
systems  and  300,000  acres  of  rich  agricultural 
land  is  being  supplied  with  water. 
All  the  work  is  done  under  Government  and 
State.supervision  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Carey  Act. 
These  operations  have  largely  increased 
the  assets  and  earnings  of  the  American 

B  Waterworks  &  Ouarantee  Company  and 

have  added  materially  to  the  strength 
of  Its  guarantee. 
Bondi  iMued  by  the  Twin  Falls  North  Side  Land  flc 
Vater  Gimpany  and  the  Twin  Fall*  Salmon  River  Lard 
&  Water  Company  are  baied  on  a  tien  uactioned  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Slate  of  Idaho 
— and   are   further   secured  by  a  deposit  of  purchase 
money  mortgages  of  individual  owners — which  are  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value    as   the    land  is  improved 
and  the  Purchase  payments  are  made. 
The  bondt  are  also  absolutely  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by 

The  American  Water  Works  and  Guarantee 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  capital  and  surplus 
S4. 000.000— 

These    bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 

$100.  $500  and  $1,000. 

They  mature  serially  from  191 1  to  1 920  and  pay 

6  Per  Cent.  Interest 

Write  for  the  lllaBtrat«d  Book-"  Irrlsatlon  and  What 
It  Has  Dona  for  the  West " 

ADDRESS  DEPARTMENT  D 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Bank  for  Savings  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Chicago  St.  Louis  Philadelphia 


Investme 

Q  In  answer  to  t 
an  Investment  I 
might  briefly  rep] 
house  which  dev 
sources  to  assistit 
their  funds  in  thi 
ner  consistent  wi 
quirements. 

fl.It  is  the  duty  o 
to  safeguard  the  ii 
every  way  possibl 
partially  in  rega: 
sale  of  securities, 
with  all  possible  i 
cial  character. 

^  The  responsibi 
house  to  a  client 
is  sought  in  regai 
curity  or  the  in^ 
money,  but  it  do- 
investment  is  mac 
neer  is  morally  re 
of  a  bridge  whicl 
would  lose  his  ] 
were  it  not  to  stai 
is  an  investment 
the  safety  of  a  sec 
ommended  and  vi 
with  his  financial 
^  As  investment  1 
we  can  be  of  servic 
capacity,  and  wou 
write  to  us  exph 
call  at  our  office 
over. 

Q  We  own  an  a 
grade  municipal,  i 
bonds  which  we  c 
suit  the  purchaser 

Send  for  Inves 

Alfred 

BA 

Member*  New  ^ 

52  Broadway 


PleOM  mtitUon  the  Rnlew  of  Htottuia  uihta  writing  tQ  atwrth 
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INVESTMENT  S^IRVICE 


It  is  our  aim  to  give  to  cuslomcra  of  this  house  a  better 
serrice  than  is  given  hy  any  otber  bond  house  io  America.* 


mile  e^iAfw—nerpt  in  patat  *t  Om  •wicv  llMJ  Kit* 
Is  UMr  mtli^iiiiTi. 

Tbmlt  iBiifTftr   iu*i   tM   Ui«  nmr— ikrlr   ■Uadlnc  Ui« 

*«inv     villi'"    iii-i    i.iTt    ai»r    t>*    Ibe   aaai**   to   Ilw   fiTK'- 

-'lTr«  mar  Iw  the  mibt — 

nU  nf  tbr  parriMUr  m»j 

ni-r  bpiwM-n   band  honK«. 

.*.  ilirT-rrt!' f  *■!  iiTii'-riBTit  tbat  li  U  ^ooKitlb  to  R^ha 
(iir  rnnt'inrr  pn-t^r  fn  d)'*)  •rllb  oaf  hocul  boaMc  r*i^ 
(luiKjcb  uiiMT  iKiihl  booara  lamj  be  oUtriat  rxjcUf  (M 
mtmr  bnoda  as'l  »m^  Talitoa. 

That  itttmraac*  la  a^rvb-e  Il'a  Ihp  ic«|f  Uw  Btn  la 
Ihtt  Iwtid  bauM^  tako  rar»    Hf    rour    ord^fv—Uic    w«V    lh« 

liiraMt  and  1(»  mm   ■■■■ '   ■'—.uwrtfa  In  ynor  lBiet^«t«, 

ICa    til-    ■■,••■    ill  ?  wtili    olilf-b    lh»j   fc-irn 

jMir   ar-iU  In   in-  '  •   tli«   akUl   aixl   mat   In- 

term  inti)    wUc't  .  '     '0   lit  four   nml*.      That 

,  to  ■•  wnlcvr" 


B*«ai«^P 


Tb    }wa.    lb*    tn*wi«r— wnlc*    «f    tkla     aort 
C>T«irr    e*B*»BlnMc    and    t»iifldt*«*.      Ami     R 

grrsm  MtlaTaclloa.  ftm  It  mraaa  fwb  vmtw  Ikao  itwi 
Efra  wbm  buadj  and  prifW  at*  tlte  •■(»»,  Ittta  tiMlifr. 
cl«arr.  Bor*  taneMt  Kfvk*  e(MQ  prodnotts  for  ymi  ad- 
rmAtjiCM  t&at  juv  caa  Knn  la  tenaa  ot  doOan  aaA 
pMHa. 

la  llvlBC  ttala  Uad  «tf  aerrtr*  ta  raiLamera  ar  kia^i 
stABdlnc  wr  liaTr  k>1di'*I  ^ipi-rtearc  wlilrti  ruabl^  a 
to  (l*4>  to  tb*  arw  «aatiMDer  tb*  Uad  ot  Mrcviire.  aatla- 
fai-diut  and  talim  Uut  wlU  Irail  ta  mafcc  bin  ta  «pa) 
irllb  tbla  booac  Id  pn-ri-rrocc  ta  bav«a  of  aqoal  ataad* 
lar. 

He  fpvak  bcrv  In  trniaA.  ann  prlMfplea.  Bat  «r4-  win 
be  TCtT  cU4  ladevd  ta  diacnai  tba  awttrr  Wtlti  rm  in 
str»tft  driiiU  ir  )ua  wm  )#t  iM  liBoir  wbao  Jan  ml» 
UiT#n-»iMl. 


149  Broadway 


A.  B.  LE:ACH  <&  COMPANY 

BANKKRS 


M«w  Y4 


"  Write  for  Circular  F.     Amonjr  olh^r  municipal  af«l  puWic  utility  bonds  which  we  have 
for  our  ctwtomcrs  w«  own  and  offer  Ihc  cnlirt-  issue  $1,600,000  of  Ave  per  cent,  bonds  of  tlic 

Stat*  of  Dtarantfo.  Maxico* 

•ccurcd  by  pledges  of  all  rrvenue  of  tbe  sutr.  No  Mexican  Mate  fcas  ever  been  Vnown  to  delay 
defntill  in  ihr  uaymrnt  of  its  obliKanon*.  A  highly  consr-rvAiive  inveitmenl  at  a  price  to  pay  a^ 
income  of  S-^oA  *f  'he  bonds  run  to  maturiiy  or  S-40%  do  an  aver^igc  life  of  io>i  ^ears.  We 
ciu-  ihi&  ii%  an  rxatnple  of  the  character  and  etrcniith  of  securities  we  supply  in  our  clients.  Wa 
may.  however,  recommend  to  you  kkqc  other  bond  after  wc  arc  acquainted  with  yonr  invcsci 
nccda.  • 


Water  Power  Bonds 
Netting  6% 

A  bond  Imiiv  of  f3.OD0.o0o  so  intrinsically 
good  and  ao  thoroughly  safeguarded  as  to  be 
bobikI  beyond  qaestion  ; 

Firatt  Secured  directly  by  petmanent  «»• 

seta  of  over  ^8,000,000. 
Sacond:   Guaranteed    by  an  old   entaV 
liRhed,   successful  company,  with   net 
aitMla  of  f  j,ooo,ooo. 

Thtnlc  Principal  and  interest  protected 
by  lar^e  and  established  earnings, 

Faurtlii  ORicered  ami    directed   l>y  men 

of  proven  ability  and  success. 
Piftli:     Tayable    serially    in    accordance 

with  our  oaual  ctutom. 
Sixth:     Avai]al)le    in  denomitmtTons  of 

Jtjoo  anri  f  1,000  anil   in   i-unscnicnt  tna- 

luritlea  of  from  Eve  to  twenty  years. 

Oiir  CInrtUar  "  N  "  ile^rrlliea  the  Imho  toUr  and  «111 
be  sent  to  r"U  promftty  upon  tequMt. 

Peabody 
Bouglitelm^&Co- 

ItKll'lld-t.tlB^M 

l«l  U  S>»>  StTMt. CHICAGO 


First  Mortgage  Bonds 

Listed  oa  tbe 
New  Yoric  Stock  Excbange 

Yielding  Over  5%% 

Sectired  by  a  first  mortgage,  labject  to  only 
f  1,076,000  prior  liens,  on  a  well-luiown  prop- 
erty valued  at  over  fi2.ooo,^xx>,  nith  a  total 
Outstanding  bonded  indtbtedness  of  oal  ' 
#4.3"  3.330. 

The  net  eamint^s  after  deducting  the  sinkins 
fund  charges  have  averaged  for  the  past  ftl 
yearn  over  four  times  the  total  ititcreat 
charges. 

For  further  particulars  we  refer  to  oarrirrtf 
lar  and  to  a  letter  from  the  Vice  Prpsidcnt  of 
the  Company,  copies  of  which  will  be  aenl  oa 
request. 

IREdmoitd&Ca 

507  Oic^inul  Sireei  PfjifadctpKia 

33  Pine  Street,  New  York 


Plaiij*  mmmtlan  tkt  ffarfmr  of  Krvltait  mltttt  mfltlitff  to  aOmrtlatn 
BO 


A 
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WE  SELL  TAX  BON 

BONDS  of  ctlics,  towns,  villages,  school  and  other  Uistiict9> — varj-ing  in  d 
lo  ^i.DOO.     I&sued  under  Sute  laws,  approved  by  atiomeyn  of  naiional 
b>'  Congress  und  by  Stale  luws  n-gulalini;  Savings  Uanks.  their  pormanent  val 
the  inve^to^  and  freedom  from  loss  of  enerjo'  ami  disirust  incident  lo  chimginf 
securities.*'     Tticy  arc  acceptable  collateral  lo  your  Itankvr  and  convertible  in 

WHO  BUY  OF  US 

Inaurance  Compuiiai,   to  prolyl  policy  holders  und  because  ^ 

proval  of  municipal  sccuritieH.  ^m 

Savings  B«nk»,  fur  your  prniection  and  in  accordance  with  their  St^^     ^ 
B«ak>  and  Baokers,  for  thei:  own  u^e,  for  ciutomers  depcndunt  u^^^ 

*ice,  lor  ii-^t^s  uiidi^r  the  "  ¥.mt!igeni:y  Curreniy  Act,"  as  sccoiity  forgc^t":^- 

county,  i:icy  or  fipecial  deposiif^ 

Truite«a.  who  care  for  funds  of  widows  and  orphans  and  desire  iheavi 
Individuala,  whose  accamulattons  mean  security  for  "old  age  "  am 

those  dependent  on  them. 

THE  BONDS  WE  OWN 

Creal  CantTvl  Commercial  Citiet,  ncttiog  3.70'^  to  4%. 
Well-Known  Cilie>,         •  "         4.15%  to  4%' 

County,  School  and  District  Bonds     "         4%*^    to  5^! 
L«vse  and  Irrigation  Bonds    -  "         5'^'^     to  6%. 

Bouchl  oalr  after  paraoaml  lawmatigttiam. 

Our  enormous  .telling  power  to  customers  in  36  Staler,  enables  us  lo  handl< 
terms  extremely  favorable  to  our  customers.  We  offer  you  a  wide  selection  ant 
ence  of  twenty  years  of  success  with  no  attendam  losses. 

Write  us  tO'day — state  your  needs — ask  for  liBts  and  booklet  on  Taa  Bonds. 

Adilr^MH  UriMirlint>iit  It. 

WILUAM    R,    COMPTON    COMPANY, 
Merchants- Laclede  Building,  Si 


A  First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund,  Five  Per 

Secured  on  a  Hydro- Electric  Property  which  will  show  net  earning 

fixed  charges. 
Offered  on  an  exceptionally  attractive  basis 

DETAILS  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 

William  P.  Bonbright  &  C 


W'm^i  jVfu-  I'r'i  iir^i  tti^-<r' 

POREICN  EXCHANGE  INVESTMENT  BANKERS  LETTl 

Naw  YoHt  Lon^n 

24  BntA  Si.  16  G««t«>  St  .  NUMna  htoiur.   E.  C 


I. 


PREFERRED    R.    R.    STOCKS    ARE    NETTING    f 
PREFERRED  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS  ARE  NETTING 

7'Af     .j/crv    Ar,7.H'^     n.vi/     Vj^./    Sj'    hi    Ivti'it     to    fi/ltrt    nu^Chi    at^.     £ 
aJvfTtiuiittnti,  rt/rrfutg  to  thf  htelua  graJf  ffrnthmy  ami  tnjmttr^  . 

At  prM»Dt  these  Bam«  tttoclcs  ar«  netting  only  fmm  four  to  itfx,  anil  six  to  u 
these  lerloua  guesUons  arlne : 

What  ifl  the  iMwt  <li9i|Ha(ittnn  to  innke  now  of  surpiun  funds* 

Wbat  Khoulti  \m  thp  attitudi<  townrtU  Ini-catmeot*  inAdf  at  the  great  barKaUi  l 

Sboald  sloek  InTestmcats  be  co8iTert«d  into  trnod  InTeatmentsT 

(Imreful  stu<ly  of  these  guesiloDa  Is  nec«saarjr. 

Bav«  yoti  the  time.  IncuDatton  or  faelUttea  for  maklnR  mieh  iitndivM  Toarsel 
jronrMlf  In  the  huula  of  ttaoae  whoote  nnltrn  tlmr  is  ilovotml  to  Just  auoh  won,  and 
experience  enable  thrm  ia  roDiler  InraluaMp  wrTloe  at'ing  tlkeae  tinea  t 

We  shall  \m  irlad  t«  bear  from  you  on  thlH  Mibjeet. 

SCHMIDT  (&  GALLATIN,  ("^^i'tJiX''"*)*  '  *  Broadway 

'.mfM.I.  -i-Hft.  CI.I,i«u»  t^-.l.-Biamtho-ltcVnlarwUncrMtfwtoavllhcUnVrtnnBLlDrtoltlMuuIlcifiM 

naasB  wMrC/wi  th»  K»iiI*ib  af  Ktvleaa  mfvn  writing  fa  atfwt/M^H 
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AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  DOES 
NOT  DEPRECIATE  IN  VALUE 


Before  investing  your  savings  ask  yourself  one  question.  Can  I  afford 
to  have  the  cash  price  of  my  investment  depreciate  ?  IE  —  NO  —  ii 
your  answer,  then  take  no  risk,  but  find  out  what  form  of  inveatmeot  ii 
ABSOLUTELY  free  from  any  such  hazard. 

There  is  one  form  of  investment  where  die  cash  price  k  GUAR- 
ANTEIED  not  to  depreciate  and  where  the  intrinsic  value  mcreaaea 
each  year. 

This  form  of  investment  is  issued  by  The  Home  Ufe  Inrarance 
Company  and  can  be  applied  to  people  in  all  stations  of  life. 


ANNUITIES  AND  LIFE 
INS.  IN  ALL  FORMS 


"Cleaa  as  a  Hound'i  Tooth." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
"Honaly  Found  in  an  Insurance  Gtmpany." — Ntw  York  World. 


ESTABLISHED 

iseo 


Write  for  complete  information  regarding  Contract  suited  to  yoar  p».rHct$la,r 
Agents  in  aH  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  St*te$, 

HOME    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 


OEO.  E.  IDE.  President 


256  BitMdway.  N.  Y. 


Gin  CF  LIMA,  PERU 

B%  Gold  Bonds 

Authorlzad  by  tha  Prsildant  of  Paru 

Secured  bv  (])  the  credit  and  faith  of  Lima 
(population  150,0(10)  that  has  bad  outstanding 
bonds  for  nome  twenty-live  years  and  baa  never 
made  default  on  Its  obllKatlons.  (S)  By  mort- 
gafce  on  Income.  (8)  Finally,  by  mortgage  on 
specific  property. 
TTie  qiiiirlvrii/  iiilfrfxt  ctiitpann  payable  at  tha 

Xatiotial  dty  Bank,  A'eio  YoTk  Cit]i. 
Tbe   appralnement  of    the    Municipal    boMlngs 
was  made  by  3Ir.  Jose  I>ayan  of  the  Bank  of 
IxindoTi  and  Peru, 

Ltltal  opinion  by  Dr.  E.  A.  del  Solar.  Cmm^fl 
fur  W.  K.  Umre  dt  Company  of  New  York  and 
Lima  and  Ij/mtUnt. 

Issued   In  XIOO.   £50   and    £10,  ^Ice  to 

net  T.SOit  Income. 

Tl'rt'fe  for  dfxrriiidct!  circular  No.  600. 


CORPORATION    BOND 

A  flrat  mortpTRKe  Hi  coupon  bond  of  an  entab- 
liflhod  C<irporution  ;  ntrt  earnlnKH  Beveral  times 
Interest  ehariros  ;  sinklni?  fund  provision  ;  Lifted 
on  ihf  Si-w  Ynrk  SUivk  Kjrrliiiniie  ;  tbe  factor  of 
Bafetv  is  greater  than  many  bondsi  selling  B  to 
TShijrhcr.  It  yields  about  x  i-ait  hence  it 
is  a  relatively  cheaper  bond  to  purebaae. 

Si-cttre  cirrular  A'o.  CI.'''. 

FULLER  &  COMPANY 

FORTY  WALL  ST.,      NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAFE  INVESTMENT 

A  Public  Utility  Bond 
Paying  Six  Per  Cent 


An  underljine'  bond  of  a  largar  pmyrty 
Seven  years  continiifMU  raeord  of  blH^ 
est  pajments 

Net   earnings    nearlr    four    Hamm    fcaad 
interest 

A  well-seasopod  HtiI  ■iiiilpaoB  band  af 
a  company  aopplrfag  •Uclrie  HgM 
and  power  fai  a  prosperovt  aad 
ing  city 


SECURITY  AND  INCOME  CAN  BE 
ABSOLUTELY  DEPENDED  UPON 


Send  for  dreaUr 


BLANCHARD  &  CO..  Lm. 


16  STATE  ST^  BOST  Kf, 


Pleaaa  mention  the  Bealtai  of  Reuletm  wtien  writing  to  atwtl* 
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Our  Most  Popular 
Bonds 

We  make  a  specialty  of  bonds  secured 
by  first  liens  on  valuable  farm  lands. 
Some  of  them  are  tax  liens — municipal 
obligations. 

They  pay  6  per  cent. — a  higher  rate 
than  can  now  be  obtained  on  any  other 
large  class  equally  well  secured. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$ioo,  $500  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal 
to  both  small  and  large  investors. 

Short  time  or  long  time,  as  you  prefer. 

We  sell  a  general  line  of  municipal, 
railroad  and  other  public  utility  bonds, 
but  we  consider  these  particular  bonds 
the  most  attractive  in  the  market.  They 
are  preferred  by  a  large  majority  of 
our  customers — people  who  know  about 
them. 

We  have  written  a  book  about  these 
bonds — a  book  of  unbiased  facts  and 
clear  information.  Every  investor, 
small  or  large,  owes  to  himself  its 
perusal.  The  book  is  free.  Simply 
write  us  a  postal,  or  send  us  this  coupon. 
Please  do  it  now. 


!»■■■  ■■m«— 


Namt^ 


TbtPM- 


« 


Static 


(EstabliBfaed  ISGB) 

Mnniciiwl  and  CorponitioD  Bond* 

Firat  N«tioii*l  Bank  Bids.  50  Can«r«H  StrMt 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  yonr  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 
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176 

.    Please  send  ' 
advertised  in  the  I 


Name 

Address. 


178IUmMnS«.,Bv< 
SSOFHkoBSt..Jui 


PfMM  m«Jrt/ofi  tAc  Rwhm  «/  tlevitma  mimi  mrftiiig  to  adm 
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A  NFW  A-RE-CO 
APARTMENT  BLOCK 


3111 


3  cr 


m 


€arn  6% 

You  arc  not  employing  your  eavings 
to  the  best  advantage  unless  ihey  are 
earning  that  rate  of  interest.  A-R-E 
d'-'^-  Gold  Bonds  offer  an  Inventmenl 
opportunity  of  the  highest  character. 
They  afford  the  tfuec  essentials  of  an 
ideal  investment — 

(1)  High<3(  tnlvrejf  Rehim  conuUent 
with  ttlHolLte  ule(y. 

(2)  Cash  HealUablHlji  —  oonveitilite 
into  cub  on  v«ry  liberal  tcrtni. 

(3)  VfmMl  RtllabtlUv:  b»ck  of  every 
bofld  la  iKii  CompADy'ilwoily-one 
ytut  lucceutul  expencnce  in  the 
New  Yuik  Kai  ntaiF  firld,  wilh 
Aueu  oi  $11,351,866.07,  and 
Capital  anil  Surptu*,$l,753,l  I  M6. 

Furthcnnore,  A-R-E  6*^  Cold  Bond*  aic 
panic-tested,  non-ipeculaHt}c  and  non-fiucltt- 
a/Zn^.bcing  bated  od  thtbctlscrn'r^/.VQn  ranh 
— N«w  York  teal  eatate.  iMUcd  la  cither  o{ 
tbe  two  ioUowiiig  [ofBU ; 

M  COUPON  BONDS 

Fvr  fAoM  uAo  with  (■  Intittt  SI  00  or  mora 
For  lacofBe  EanuRy,  payiag  iaieral 
•ani-«ivau4lljr  by  couponi. 

«i  ACCUMIILATPVE  BONDS 
Fatthuit  t^a  vhh  to  Mofr  SJ5  or  marc  a 
utar.    For   Incom*  Savina.   purdiaMUa 
Mf  iartilniini  paymraticaiiyiasHMnJiun^ 
dcr  pirnlc«ei. 

To  anyone  wiihina  lo  learn  mnte  about 
A-R-E  6  <^  Gold  Bond*  we  ihall  be  glad  to 
(uppljr  the  [ullnt  ifllormatioa,  including  a  (tr« 
map  of  New  York  City,  ibowingthc  localioo 
o(  oui  properties, 

iWmfanHfal  (Jfltdtp  (jtmnpan^ 

503  Nyuand  D*r  B.nk  BW.. 
FoanJal  IS68  927  Tihh  Avp..  N«h  Vo.\ 


We  Offer 

A  Selected  List  of 

Steam  Railroad  Bonds 

Paying  from  4%  to  6% 

Also  Bonds  of  Some  Well  Known  Coal 

Companiet  Affiliated  wilh  the 

Larger  Railroad  Systenis 

To  Yield 

From  5%  to  7% 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  our 
List  of  Offerings 

F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co* 

Mfnilin»  New   V'.jik  SlQ.k   Kxchiingc 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Baltimore  New  Yerti 


UTILITY    BONDS 

TO  PAY  GH  PCR  CENT.  INCOME 

We  offer  morttjagc  bonds  on  a  monop- 
oly of  all  gas  and  electric  service 
(exccptinfj  trolley)  in  the  third  largest 
city  of  Illinoi>i,  at  a  price  to  yield  the 
purchaser  ^X  per  cent. 

A  poktnl  uard  will  brhu.  wlllwut  expenaa,  foU  partl*> 
ulara  o(  MKidlUou  ol  ptanl.  vamlov^  uwaamnent,  eae. 

BLAKE  &.    REEVES 


34    Pine    Si. 


Barfkers. 


New    York 


It 


^  Wc  have  if^ued  a  circular  gitring  a  Mat  of 
twenty  iocoine  bearing  securities  dealt  in  on 
tlie  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

NETTING    AN    AVERAGE 
OF  6  PER  CENT. 

^  The  purpose  is  loshow  how  an  investnient 
can  be  divided  ap  to  minimise  the  risk  and 
Kfi  ■'  hiyli  rale  ofincome  on  the  investment. 
4  We  will  be  [<leased  to  forwar\l  tlie  ««tae 
nptin  application. 

Thomas    L,    Manson     &    Co. 

Members  N.Y.and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 
71    Broftdway.  N.  Y.  City 


P/iasa  mtalhn  tlH  Anxftf  «/  ffmtfturt  uhtit  writing  te  a^uarttMn 
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EVERY  DOLLAR 

that  you  deposit  with  this  company  is  fully 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate  deposited  in  trust  with  one  of  the  strong- 
est trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 

We  offer  you 
CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  and  running  for 
tu'o  years,  and  issued  in  denominations  of  $lOO 
or  more. 

Interest  chcclcs  are  mailed  promptly  every 
six  months — or  arc  added  to  tlie  account  of  the 
depositor  if  he  desires. 

Vou  can't  find  a  safer,  more  satisfactory  in- 
vestment for  savings  than  this. 

On  ordinary   Savings  Accounts,   withdraw- 
able on  demand  at  any  lime,  wc  pay  5  per  cent, 
ff'nte   for   the   booklet  fully   drscriOing   this 
company  and  its  methoth. 

THE  CALVERT  M0RT6AGE  &  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

lose  Calvept  BIdg.,  Baltlnr>or«.  Md. 


Examine  FREE 


Indispensable 

TSe/orrmoat  nftnimry  taven 

LAWS  OF 


trp-to-nnU*  -Th«    book 
Btnir  I^MWHnblii'.icUicxilIccli 

300  Approvvd  JTonaft*  Im 
Gunnty.  Powen  m  Auantn 


Let  Us 

Show  you  how  to  make  money  in  New 
YorkCityRealKstate.  Our"\VEEKLV 
REAL  ESTATE  LETTER"  is  full  of 
Money  Making  Opportunities  within 
the  reach  of  men  of  mnderalu  means. 

Free  upon  retjuest. 

Rlckert-Finlay  Realty  Co.» 

45  West  31lta  St..  New  York 


^ 


Investing  Un    t 
at  6%  to  i 

]ET  us  send  you 
what  the  abov< 
the  methods  th 
the  most  reliable  invcsu 

We  are  tiow  offering  a.  wd 
ta  nrt   th«  Investor  f%.      f 

upininn  fumbhcd  on  applies 

TheGeiger-Ji 

6pccUlbts  In   SccnritlM  ( 
2D1  Nonb  Mark< 


UNITED  STATES 
MORTGAGE    AND    TRUST   CO 
NE^V    YORK 


7  ad  St.  «ad  Broadw&jr  S^  Cedar  Strsst  lajih 

SSukcn  Tranafera  by  Cable,    Bays  and  Sella  Foretg 
iBBues  Letters   of  Credit  Available  in  nil  Parta    oi 


Com*lius  C.   Ctiyl«r.  Pr«alcl*na 
John  W.   Pla.4l«*n,  Vlc«  Pr»ald«nt 
Artkur  TurnbuU.  Vice  President 


N 


Amim  imntlan  Ua  fteeiam  of  Ktiil»m»  mhm  »••»•■*  •« 
B6 


CapitAl  ^j 
Surplua    A 

mi 
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MEWTORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  BONDS  «r« 

*'  («HU<d  for  th«  [lurpoie  of  BecurinS  fuoda  for  the 
piirchaBc  and  Imorovcnicnlof  NewYork  Realty .acd 
KuuDnt«e6  percent,  to  IhelnvcNtor  Ttiay  Incorpo- 
rntr  the  three  e«ii<nt!all  of  «n  Ideal  inveitmenl — 
Sufety,  Cull  Av&ilAblLlty  auil  HtKb  IUrnin«  Power. 

For  the  Large  \ny^oT-^,r^^,r£Z\ 

Usued  in  denomination*  of  *IOI)0.  tSOO  and  (100  : 
maturlna  In  10  years  for  the  face  value  with  A  per 
cent.  Iiiterest  payable  •emi-annunllv;  and  «rflh 
prlvilese  of  nurrcuder  al  nny  lime  befote  maturity. 

For  the  Small  Inve.<lor-i5Snd7comS:; 

lh«iavlnKof*">aII  auins.  Purcbajmble  la  ten  yearly 
parineota  and  maturinit  with  6  per  cent,  com  pound 
intereet  in  either  10  or  IS  ycara  «vlth  a  caah  aur- 
render  valoe  alwaya  In  eseesa  of  all  pnynieittB. 

Our  litaatate  wiU  ialerot  *ou.   L^  u*  know  which  (oon  tt 
Bond  bn  youi  buaacn  and  «rp  will  tell  ym  man)  ahoitt  ii. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  REALTY  CO. 

muiTI  I  ITt,  1326  Baoaowav,  New  York  City 

MNMWi  M«  WDitieu  raonii  (i.im.om 
We  want  afmm*  in  etery  cily  tnA  nlFcr  a  liKrral  propMitioo  la 


ASK 

YOUR 

BROKER 

for  the 

BABSON 

statistical 

card  on  any 

security  in 

which  you  are 

interested. 

It  is  a  convenient  way 

to  keep  information. 

We  will   send  them 

extra  cards  without  cost. 

The  Babson  System 


T'cWphonc 
3289  Rectvr 


33  Broadway 
New  Yori 


THE  WEEKLY  FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO.. 
BANKERS.  42  BROADWAY.  QUOTED  WEEKLY  BY  THE  PRESS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES.  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPUCA- 
TION  TO  INVESTORS  INTERESTED.  ADVICE  GIVEN  TO  INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


t 


*ak  for 

loan  list 
No.  712. 


INTEREST    PAID 

on  certihcates  of  deposit. 

Write   lo-day   for 

particulars. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

BILLINGS  -    -    MONTANA 


Which  Stocks  Are  Cheapest? 

Oui  HarKxIn  IiidicMnr  lelU  yoo  -  Poatal  briiici  iMiucuUn  bve.  M| 
T1rk<-r  Pub.  Co..  S4S  V,  (t.  Fxprcaa  flldn..  n,  T.  ^ff 

THROUGH  26»0O0  POST  OFFICES 

to  ibe  attention  of  nxire  than  a  niilliua  rtoden  tatJi 
mnnlh.  ihe  zoo.ooo  copies  of  the  Kuview  o* 
VIEWS  bring  an   unique  Huntmory  and  dtsciui<ioii 
irvcsttncnt  news  at^d  principle*. 

Tlie  l>ene6i  lo  sensible  read^xs.  sound  banhetv 
IiontKt  i:<ir|xinili(ins  itt  novr  a  matter  of  reooid. 

<  "orrcspondtncc  frcra  any  $acb  is  in^iltd. 

THE  BEVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.     -     New  Yorh 


I 


RESPONSIBLE  BANKING  HOUSES 
and     DEALERS    IN    INVESTMENTS 

can  obtain  a  40-page  record  of  suggestive  experiences  entitled  "Broadening  the  Field 
(or  the  Sale  of  High  Grade  Investment  Securities.'*  No  charge  is  made.  Addrcis 
FINANCIAL  DIRECTORY.  REVIEW  of  REVIEWSCO..  13  Astor PI..  N.Y. 

Pl»A9t  mtntloa  M<  Otvitw  of  Revlturt  mhtn  tvfUing  tc  a<tutrtit*f» 
56 


Subxnb«»  to  llic  REVIELW  OF  REVIEWS  who  are  contc^mcUung 
or  pleaiure.  arc  invited  to  write  u*  for  information  conceniing  routn,  hot 

TRAVELERS'   INQUIRY   DEPARTMENT,  S^'..'^-'-^^ 


a  trip  I 


PERSONAL    BELONG 

INSURED  WHILE  TRAVEUNG 

Do  you  naliz«  the  vsloe  of  the  baggage  and  persona] 
eflect^  you  take  with  you  when  you  travel  ?  They  rcprc< 
sent  in  ilolUrft  and  cents  a  considerable  sum  o!  money. 

You  Should  Be  Protected  Against  Loss 

Should  your  ba^Ra^  or  personal  effects  be  stolen  oi 
destroyed  by  fire,  railroad  accident,  or  shipwreck.  Oui 
policy  cove™  in  express  wagons,  trains,  on  platforms 
on  ferryboats,  on  ocean  steamers,  on  lighters,  on  docks 
in  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

^Vhen  you  travel,  every  worry  that  it  possible.shoali 
be  eliminated.     Let  ua  relieve  you  of  the  worry  concern 
ing  your  effects  from  ibo  time    you  leave  home  untU^ 
yoo  return.  i 

THE  COST  IS  VERY  MODERATE  i 


Recomnunded  hy  Jttliaiie  Tourist  AgeneUs, 
Write  f*r  fiartuulaet. 


nej 


Insurance  Company  of  North  Ame 


228  Walnut  Str..  PHILADELPHIA.  PENN. 


The  I 


ta  •p«a<l  7oar  vacatii 

^ottry  kind  (rf  rrcfvativ 

yoa    can    pMcIdle,  laiL  *« 

fhb  or  fust  ba  laxy,  aa  tll« 

Smd  10  c«nU  in  ilampa  for  th 

Vacalioa  Book. 


'MOUNTAIN  AND  LA 

II  nuitaliu  III)  pacea  ot  <lm:rl|rltDn  aad  In; 

rimix-rouvllluarran'mo.    It  tell*  (be  twal  time 

Kot  tbrr'r    ooal  or  railruaul  (ama,  tha  Ixw  plai 

lima  or  liot"lH,  iMtanllag  twMMMM,  and  raiigt,  mte.    At 

Ceorse  A.  CnOea. 
G«aer«l  Pa«a«aaer  Aaent  Lackawanna  R 
IHv*rla-nr  =1.  Mt  in—t  BI_.  !•«  Tnrt  ntf. 


Pitiur  menlivt  tht  Rtolnu  of  fltvintra  taheit  wiU'i^  (o  aiii,«rtlaen 
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lOlWHERE-TO-GO 


I 


HOTEL  CIIAMBERLIN 

Old  Point  Comfort.  Va. 

Hltiuti^duiinutorlc  ilKiit.toD  HmMl,'.";.! 
fomt  OHBbUMM  even-  (Miur«  whin 
tdRiak»a|iftp«rfMt  pliMv  r«r  ra*!  r> 
rM)ap«nUi».    THB    CLUIATi:  U  ■■< 
ijWMd  th«  yaar  round.     TlIK  CI'l^.  .1 
«r  Uio  rha^lI>•^^llQ   t*  iierfoct.     THt;  HIS. 
TOKH:  sCRROirvinSGs  aro  »nt4|uc.     . 

TUK    MEDICINAL    BATHS 

AT  HOTEL  CHAMDESLIN 
Tha  Dathl  ud  M*  Foot  at  tbc  Ctiaintwr- 
llB  are  the  Anttsi  In  America.  Thr  pool  ts 
W  Mrt««Uy  v«aEUM0d  and  ratllaat  vrlib 
aunlight  loat  you  ar*  reoJIr  L>aU>lUK  out 
ot  doon.  The  Hodtrtiial  DaMrUnrnt  Is 
corai>l«t4i  intiverr  deUll-NaiXelm  Iblhi 
ejertricCablMU.  Haaaamand  Tonic n.-kttis 
ofoverr  deKiipilOa.  TfaMwarvf^Mrlall; 
rfMoninifliiiled  (or  tnaoiniila,  A«rrouan«M. 
KtiauuutUu,  GoniandkbidreddlaonlBni. 
and  ar«  endorsed  Ur  Ui«  moat  aoilDebt  pra«- 
UUonnrv  In  Ain"rw». 

I'or  riirther  liitoraiaUon  and  liit«r»«ttnB 
Illuiitr»l»<l  ^o^.kl«u,add^«u  OKOVOE 
F.  AHAMw,  M)fr^FortrMalIanro«,Va. 

BALTIMORE~IIIP.  ~ 

Tile  RennerL  ■"-  pi^i"-  naitimora'a 

lut  nciiuciu   K.«,rtaghoU'l.  Typical 

Southoin  Po..ititii[.      The   fcitclwn  .il   tbb 

ImUil  ha.^  rlllnll^   Marylnnrt  cooklnit  Iarii«us. 

CMICACO'lLL.        — 


Chicago    Beach    Hotel 

FlDcst  Bolel  on  Orcal  Lakas 

Ani(Hcu  pr  EudiiMkn  PUn—nn  MhI  n*>rt  fnr 
iM*nrpi«wiiH  ilaBi-.i  and  L'kaiilvf*.  C'hinri 
—oatr  I'll  mlaalat'  tlte  tram  dlT!  do**  to  Uw 
laauiMt«lfllnfc*<4Snm|iPBikST*t>m.  4B0lua>> 
■Irr.  «lil4>mmi;  IM  pri iiM  halkL  diMMicui 
Bnd  |Mrfi«l  naM  nr  uniof  all  wmdouc  ■■Mi** 
TkMa  Blwij.  (Kb  b*^.  llMilr  lOM  fnt  of  lannilft 
Dr(rlniklB(lAkaMfeMr*nl>n«>i     Vrltefar  InitM 


NEW  VORir 


Hotel  Empire,  f^^^'^f^, 

hr:uiUla[\y  nllu.^ted.  MhI  «XCell«DtCul- 
Klun  and  xarvloo.  Laiya  riwuia  $i.:.i^]:.'r 
(liv:  wiu»  Haih  82  i>*r  ilay.  Hiiiii'ti  p'  o 
up.  *  Fri'B  Giiido.   H,  Jiihnwm  Qiil]in,l'r-<f> 

LONG   BEACH     CAL.    ^ 

Coo  I.  t\  HVhl  MKU.  .-.:>L.  ...  vT.,  t  r..l 
!••■■    Rc^lM'h    rtBBllKrlum.        IL.MI..  I     ..t 

■««l»'l'     fliioM  anu    t.-i    -.].ii[,r.i  SsH.iAriBin 

W»««nf  B»lHii  Cfw»         /l..,..^,l.l  J-^.t(»f  A'f-W.. 

BAN.F  RANCieCO     CAL* 

Fairmont  Hotel.  5!^as'"i::"r«: 

canii'' -'(.xy.  (■ .  r  *.- •,  up     Evirrv  tAnnihaitiata,* 


TROY    N.  Y. 


BIANSION  HOUSE.  M;^.T1„''X' 

Canlnillylm;afil.  K,  P.Jl    K\ce1lcntUI>Ie. 

LAKE    CEORCE    W.  V. 
mXCL  MARION.     II ...I  i.,.„Hf«ii,1,-: 
OB  klfli  tikiff.     l^rfiTitknJu     Fbriitbif.il 


l«iinu.  Chaiiui.Tf  >i.1k«a  drliH.  Al.  ininn  ID  •Ml 
otrtof  donn,  Kmt  (.lunlrr  Hub.  fliilf  ln.li,  Unnii 
taul*^  mIJ  -in*  h..l-l      T -.r..»m.j^t.     a-x*UB^*lr 

LAKE  PLACID^  N.  V. 
ftr»n«i  Vimr  llol#l,  lAk^Pladd.N.  V. 
I-Mic  4i>oa<'ri<«.  <.ii>ll.  All  AdlnindaA  ai- 
iractlocs,  Moai*rn.  IJevator.  Bprluawater. 
I'or  hookk-i  wnia  Tticw,  W.Pii«m.^(itkl 
RAH'IKAriCT:!  Ht..  N.T.L'ltjr.  iluom.wUti 
prJTnte  imtli  bc  HanrrftTa  fu  and  upward*. 

MATTeAWA>l~N.  Y. 


NEW   HUrEL   "BE4CO.NCBEST" 

VL.  Itawn.  IbHMwon.  h.  T.  Dnnil  ilcw  on  llu 
Uadion lUnc. oTSfloBKUic  f(«wlMH'(l>(ia7.pai<'k>r. 

opaiUlsf  ipthv  water.  Omm«*  riXa  to  nM.  ]«*u4 

T»E«Ti»rN8Tei»_PAhK_W.  V. 

Hotel  Westminster,  ^'u^'e^fotJoT^' 

laada,"  flaagt  location  on  lti«  tjt.  lAwrcDoe. 
BoaUng,  BMbluc;  Plilitair,  Golf,  Tntinlii, 
BMabdL  ftenil  for  Booklet.  Addr«a*  U.  F. 
Indabart.  WeitniliuMr  I'ark.  N.  Y. 


WAaHINOTON^O.  C^ 

HOTEL   DKISCOLL 

Nc",   nkodero.    Fketns 

I'   ^^    Cnpitol  utd  park. 

"      ■  "uiiaiiand 

><>«|.  ifve 

'  elKtil<i 

..-'.AO.  Kar. 

iii^uUvl. 

1  lie    111',     i    [    1  t.urr.pe»n plana. 

l»u;il.liiM<:UMi.f>vft  iituiut«>'*raiktoWlilt« 
House,  U.  H.  TraaaurT,  Biau,  War  A  Narj 
rwpartit>«m.    John  i*.  D«v1dii,  Fti*p.  • 

ATLAWTIC  CitV 


AlUnlic  City*    JSi"^r^%'\"S: 

AhnvollluFitrailou  HbowKlniiotie  section  of 
ttiis  uLiEuiflcviit  aD<l  HuitiptiiKualr  fitted 
taoQse-tbn  oiwn  Air  Flana  and  lOteiOMd 
Anlarluiiif  iivrrliii>)L  ttinKoara-waHiBBdlto 
OCMD.  The  eavlruniueuE.ooavMilaMeaaiMl 
ri>nirortJo([bD3faritior»a)cli'l<l«tili«tmuHl 
Uie  la*lKoratltig  ellinaUi  ai  Atlantlr  Cltf 
tnakQ  thtttbe  Idaal  piaro  for  a  .sumnier  to- 
Jiiiim.  Alwayaonen.  W'liio  fi.ffi-ni'Li'iiielr 
lU(Utrat*d  iMWUet.  -.ma 

O'inipaDVi  IToprlCN 


for     iip«^»     in     ifiK    Jl'>r«r»ra>'nt     tiriilraaa 


flCmtLTRWHORE, 


AlODE  IbC  L>. 
ITotfld  for  tho  pi-rfc'irn  n'  Hn  p(nilp- 
inonl  and  l<ucarjr  Ttin  nolnl  that 
•fforda  lb«  ld«a]  ooudiUon  or  bdCal 
hiMplcallty  and  real  oomfbrt. 
"PBii  Ui^jvEbuiit  Ui«  )«»r.  A  ai.:>»l  militl  If- 
Rail''*  OB  iM  Imu4walk  wllb  ocaaa  lov  rr^m 
i*«nlr  •'*■!»  nwM.  Hot  RH^  (bU  •«-w»)*r 
bilhk    UrYB    atehaafn    aai    wa    [iKiIan- 

Ol.-ti.ilra   .>r    Snl.>l>l*    ■ 

TaATMOBK    HOTET*    COMPANY 
r  S   WHITE.  Fin*.       C  fi   MIHWI'ITTI..  H»r 


rnoipn   Hall    ati.antiu  iitv,  n.  j. 

Nnn-BloEP.tirtclc  A  Me^lLiiiJdliiE.  Alwaj* 
u|Mtii,  a!\^av.i  Tnailf,  alwav"  Imny.  Taiile 
and  attccnUh'y  iiii.irifitwi>-c-l.     • 

BROOKSIDE"  WTVa; 

BROOKsini     1\N    .'.MrcOTTAOES 

Aiilii-il'.  .-  ■  ■  I  .  ■ .  ■  ii  f(.r  lllai.itTaied 
lliiokit:  ..r  111'  'I  '  1  ..I  tiiijuutalii  raonrt 
In  AmflL!..  E  .1.  K:tk[iikidrK,  im>oKaid«, 
WoatVltnlu'a.   ■  

&APON  8PRINC8  W.  VA^ 


Capon  Springs,  i^^'r",^!^.*' FRi 

iJthiB  Water  Kaint.  An  Ideal  suntiuer  ib- 
iiarl.  raparllf  <l(Hi.  Luxe  ntiaiiatiy  «Yer)' 
lainnier.  l>atnpbleL  (liarlei  k.  Nalaoa, 
CapoB  Sprtnpt.  «>«  VInrtnla.  * 

MAINE 


KANGELEV  LAKE  BOUSE.  Kaueler. 

Me.—Laigaat  bdU  best  aquJnfied  Id  Baiue- 
lernchm.  Trout  A  aaliaon  flRhina,  it(>ll, 
Connla,  boattoKi  iMhInii,  aiitfttaii.  Mii*lr. 
InOnoanaMU  for  May  aud  Jnne.    Bcxrklet. 


CANADA 


GLEN    VILLA  !.%> 

CaokU.  •  I.J'*!  ra«t«  <m  IxAsUfia  «■•»•>. 
■•a*  &>aai  frvn  Maw  TArt    ui4  (>i.tn>.  w 

rout  ikMF.  fr<M  arAmu  bmI  «» 

It.nc*  B  K>  a.r  dar.    aiT  »  ^* 
OKkoNn.  (Ii-Jf.  TvBala.     n  _  1.  .  1 
Ow4   riiUa*.    fitiliila    ft 
Linrj.    tk-mUaM  ttwm.     / 

WITo  u    i_  _  w  J. 


The  Cliff  House,  manitoo,  Csix 

AT   P..  f...l  ,,f  IIKR-.    I  ^  .1 


MT.   MORRt  .^         _ 

Mt.  Morrison  Hotel  ;i 

■  *'n«  •»  "iMi-t-jf,.!    »..-(. 

l*r(..«iTril.ii!iB  p.».l.  iBUfl 

•■•111'  i>ii.;l  Tniol   r<Mi>(.    '»Ml4ft*»wh« 


_   NEW   jeRBtV 

TheEDgleside,^h^"^{.y^ 

' I  ■  -KiwuJrt.  TLa«i> 

''oraar  eoMt  tbMMaMa 

: .  al  wava  (ood  «Bld£«m 

.  and  KW*a  aurv  rdSTIka 

•  M>j.^a.  ntiokiet.n.y.iaDajly. 

NOVA   SCOTIA 


\aiiiiouttL  

Nova  Scotia,  ;r::i„-?  5?tttBS 

BHODi:    i^LAll&^ 


Sl?7."f  V**^  "■*«*>^  lalanri.S.!.  U 

Mld-OccaD-  taparlty,  sno.  Confettnswt 
aneoaaU  Scftalr.iurf  I-aUilnfCcrailliaalS 
rett«r«r.  4^  hnurs  from  NBwTf«t-d»)ff 
"  1  niLfCUons. BtKiklei-'J .C.  CbanpiU.P'^' 

vEwwAttB  muniorEirw*«i^^ 

'      r,.-;   I*.--.,...       l'.'-l;.„ir«4ab-t  .!:•■>< 
-    .'.  .  )>aia>Ba      B.—  ' 
Iralli    I  K.  !>■  •- 
1  t>«7  • 


TRAVEL 

_     RED  CROSS    LINE 

Hamai    Nova  Scotia 

St.Jotm's,  Newfoundland 
Hew  Paaaeofar  HteattuJiip  n..i<i/:n. 
PupularPaMaMixartHcaiBBAip  huSai.int 

rlmelMalBa*nrmf.     WW-4»-iil.  .  r-  — 
huti«(«a*wTSa(iaria7ftMiIt'»  T  .1 

BOWBOra  *  OOWAVT, 

17  State  atr«cji_,^ Haw  T«t> 

TTke  Daaion  'I'ra**!  Haciei*  Jiaw^ 

iMjaarva  little  tieiiDraad  (uorS  OUUnfr 
tlva  than   aor    others  at  almU: 


Kuiwj.em.lOaiiduB- JapaBjOM.  fiwrnd 
ibo\s'orlii»i,-ir.n,iiriv..te.ino.ni.iuai«- 
arir.1.    216  IterheUy  Bldir^jBoaUM),  3ta». 

EUROPE  fe;i*^.r^«^2~ 

NiH  WaMoiL.  Hnrraj  aill  Ug*A  Mww  lotft  « 
CMaM_lamlte  mtr.  g  J.    e^  "" 


_8UMMER    CAMPS 

toontrr  ■■■WilhM  load,  an  •prwM,  a«UHIa.  m* 

at  Camw.  fioSIa  and  IfuardlnglioaaM  I1 
Matee  A  New  Hampablra^Fwr  tiirvrton 
SS^irt.'.^J  artdrBas  BCTtEAf  or  I^ 
yOaHATlU!l,6T«ntplnHt..i'ortUad  Mr 


^    b>  Hut 


OOJNO  TO  ATLAKTIO  tlTT 
ll«r  Torh.  rua..  nr  VuK  .  1>  C.  m^ 


MHfaUi 


>«•«,  Oti  Nbm  I .„. 

h,  Hotml  BariBB.  a^  Ma.  Alloaril*  Otf.  F.  * 


Pf»atr  mtnUon  Vtt  tttVUtv  of  Kevltart,  mHan  wr/lftif  to  ni/ire/f/jers 
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SonlkefnNewEagland  Sninniet Retorts 

II  'B— ulioul  Iba  DtkUf.  tlia  hiIIiM-  Ui«  Uiili- 
1  T^f  J Li •!  ih*  pUe*  Inr  tow lacmUoB .  &<Bi 
twunni  lUmpfiw  dlkMof  Umm  laauUhitlr 
ill.i>lr*lnl   bnoka. — 

Capo  C-xl— V-iU«r4'i  atar— RutMk^— Kac 

Hill— ru  lb*  PvfkaUr*  HlUr^Ihvth  Rb«n  i-r 
La«(  Wuit    ti— <— »— aal  of  tamnir  »v- 

Maidhir  wUh  OmIi  nUt— *  tiudhiat  o(  ««e- 
fiulntomiatkni  Wtb*  Tm4Stt«  tawliL 

Writ*  A.  B.  SHzra.  o.  p.  A.. 
no«n  140,  Haiv  Bavm,  Oans. 

N4W  Vsrk.  N«w  Him  k  HwtfarJ  I.  I 


••A    «t:UMt:K    PAKADXNE" 

tlUMtr»i4.'vil,Klvc«  Mwamtti,  dstalled  Infor- 
iiiaUua  rn.  EirtcU.  txMUilliw  tiOUM«,  CU*. 


postaco.  A.  A.  Beard.  CI*.  A. 


Alhsny.N.T. 


(/    COMB    2 

POliTLAJVT} 


Til.:  1 
l..ri 


>  bail  kuantmc 


M.    C.    IVICH.  S«  I  B.»id  -.f  Tr.rt.^. 

it  ICii-ltinge  St,,  Fortlaiiil,  M.?, 


OOt  TODAY  \W9  £«tiaa,  lUuiU-ahri. 
New  Englwul  Vacmtion  ReaortJ 
TelU  you  how  In  go,  wtiore 
lo  kt»,  wbat  lu  sc«.  uij 
wfaktU  WUI  cn»t. 
YOORS  FOB  THE  ASUM 

Boom  904,  NorUi  3U£lOQ,  B<MtOl^. 


Boston 
Maine 


la  asT  B 


Dallgb 
to  flu 
Till  Ufa 

UIMS. 

(u;  for 

inrorra 
Ceat«t 
Ctuunn 
SUAll 


(A.}  A\ 


WHY  PAY  EXTRAVAGANT  HOTEL  PATES? 

CLENDENING 
APARTMENT  HOTEL 

IVi  WHsr  103J  STHELT.  N.  V. 

8*l«Ct  liomullku  EraDumlral 

Suita  nl  FirW.  HetinMMn  ■tid  Kith  (r"m  JLS'J 

daily  to   E^lor.  thicc  bcdnimntAnil  Hath  itJU-Ou 

per  tky  lor  the  Suite,  nul  lur  each  iwnon. 

»agfttut:  BcBtaHnwt  at  ItMwna«bI«>  PHrcs 

WHta  for  Booklet  F  «rlU)  Mnp  of  Clla 


GOING 


If  so,  be  Mire 

»1I  tho  prnmaAl  pmp»rty  toii  t«fc*  wllh  yr.u 

U  Injured.    luttm  >»■  r^ry  Inw,    »▼<>  •tDlUm  \H<r  mnath  ix^r 

IlhoHMtiil,     lUi-'ifiinirniltxl  liy  rt'llj»l>l<:  tonrul  aa^neicm. 
QtSCHAKCK  HKOKERS  EVERVWHERB. 
H'rifi  /vr  InfortaalUm. 

insunac*  Cd.  •(  Rorlh  AMrtca.   228  wnnut  St.,  Phli.,  Pi. 


I 


THE  LONGLCY   TOURS 

Norih 


To 

oHrnI  Hnil   Aualrla  Nxrlh   <  -tm*  ninl   .NurwnT 

^SC't\>^i',   Jiiu<-3(..  (.11.1.     Jani-U. 

Gmit    Riiltiin,  RwflxrrlnnJ  and    Itnir 

r-"*"  1"  »4I-'-.     Juii-  12,  21    as,  JiiiY  X 

l^htt  l>ia(riplK  nf  Aif>tr(ii  iitkI  Ktixland 

.lui"iii-it>ili   an'i  I'-iuti-tiliii;  Ti'<ir«. 

Knatrm   Karoit*  fiiid  {'nlr-Htin* 

GfXKl   Uut<;bi,      f:xi>rrii-fii*i^l   (.'iiiiilntrtun. 

\'e>  Ithlnit  and  Motlnitil 

Tbi'  B&a  or  TraveL 

$.  H.  LOttflLEY.  314Mtln  St.        •        -        WonwBler.  Man . 


* 
^ 


Yellowstone  Park  SZ^,,°"' 

■l'i.ir»..'3!ui'Uitlu<i-i.  «ll  (Kpencc*.  Wrilrt>^r         (-OaCHlflfl 
iltuMnitd  liurjliire  and  lull  particuUra  iit  ihcae  and  HKATTE.K. 
A  LABKA  aiid  Rar*!***^  Tonn. 

HBYA^T  HPBHCK  T(»VKH 

403  3tottM4lna«-k   lllovb.  <Tlil««vo 


HUDSONRIVER 
BY  DAVIISHT 


1  MIP  ClX  TMK  AMBBIIAK   rytK1It|K?<T 
niTWIirfIN    Kirw    V'JKK    AXIi    ALIIANV 

StfatHtr*  "Mcfirfffr*  Hudsni." 
"  Hobert  futtoa"  air^  "  Afhany." 
CniFtJ  Olfttt    tiMbriMUCT  Scmt  Plo, 


I 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISE 

By  S.  S. Arabic,     16,000  Tona,    Oct,  16,     $650  up 

30  TOURS   TO   EUROPE,   $270    UP 

FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Tlmca  Buildlnic.  New  York 


WiLWAU 

*62  ' 


fro 

Tacoma,  Pin 
Vancouvtr. 
Tickets  oi 
September  ; 
Uoiober  .V- 

General  Pjisse 


Pl»aat  metilrra  tira   ficvlfuf  of   llrvii'a' 
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■ji  whrn  writing  to  atft' 


tviitL 

I 


and  Recreation  Department 


11^ 


^**if^ 


V^ 


5antajc 


Besides  the  thrilling  trip  down  and  up 
Bright  Angel  trail  at  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizooai  you  al&o  may  enjoy  rides  along 
the  rim  in  modern  canyon  coaches.  You 
go  winding  through  fragrant  pine  forcsrs 
with  frequent  glimpses  of  this  gigantic 
gorge,  which  is  colored  hkc  a  sunset. 

El  Tovar  provides  city  club  comforts. 
A  $250,000  hotel  set  in  a  wonderful  wil- 
derness; managemeni  of  Fred  Harvey. 

California  and  lovely  Yoiemite,  in 
the  high  Siprras,  next.  Thence  to 
Seattle  Exposition,  and  Alaska. 
Home  through  the  Colorado  Rockies. 

Sec  al^  of  the  West  this  Summer  at 
small  cost.  Very  low  excur»k>n  fares. 

Won't  you  let  mr  assist  in  planning  your  lour 
by  mailioR  these  SaoiaFc  '09  Sumtner  books? 

"A  Colorado  Sumincr,"    "Titan  oj  CtiaMiiti," 

"Clllfoiuu  Summef  Otilios*,"    ■"Voaemiie." 

Also  ijH-rial  convention  inlitcn  (orN.  E.A.it 

Denver. G.  A.  R.nlSah  Lakt^.  Klkusi  L«s  Angeles, 

and  the  Sralllc  Expoutioa. 

Free  on  request.    Say  which  ones  you  want. 


1 


W.T.  BUck.  Pns.  Traffic  Met.. 

A.  T.  ft  S.  F.  Rr.  Sywtni, 

]itS-0       Railwajr  £xduuic«,  Chicato, 


i;j.'4  *i.'flii'r  iiirit/rij.tti  a^ucrUiert 


\\ 


tecreation  De^rfmem 


*-'  M 


^-  ^^'-^ 


adtiyi 


Santa  Je 


Besides  the  thrilling  trip  down  and  up 
Bright  Angel  trail  at  Grand  Canyon  o( 
Arizona,  you  also  may  cnjoyiidcs along 
the  rim  in  modern  canyon  coaches.  Yo  u 
go  winding  through  fragrant  pine  forests 
with  frequent  glimpses  of  this  gigantic 
gorge,  which  is  colored  like  a  sunset. 

El  Tovar  provides  city  club  comforts. 
A  $250,000  hotel  set  in  a  wonderful  wil- 
derness; management  of  Fred  Harvey. 

California  and  lovely  Yosemite,  in 
the  high  Sierras,  next.  Thence  to 
Seattle  Exposition,  and  Alaska. 
Home  through  the  Colorado  Rockies. 

See  al]^  of  the  Wrst  this  Summer  at 
small  cost.  Very  low  excursion  fares. 

Won't  you  let  me  anist  in  planning  your  toar 
by  mailing  ihcK  SmtaFe '09  Summer  booka? 

"A  ColoraHn  Summer,"    ''Tluaof  Cttumi," 

"CailfoniiaSiimiucf  Outlngfi,"    "Voaoniie.'* 

Alao   aporial  convpniion   fn)<}er<i  for  N.  E.  A.  at 

Denvef.C.  A.  R.atSalt  l.^k^r,  Klk»at  L«sAn£ck», 

niKl  ibe  Seanli:  CxpoeKion, 

Free  on  request.     Say  which  oaci  you  wim. 

W. J.  Black.  Pass.  Traffic  MRr.. 

A.  T.  &  S.  i',  Ry.  Sv^trm. 

lii&D        Railway  Cxctiaiigr,  Qticago. 


tvituvj  urhsn  itfritlnj  lo  naii^nlitrl 


TheR 

Newest  Moi 


Provides 
a  Cash 
Payment 
at  Death 
of  hisured 


t 
h 


$19 
$50 

922 

An  avei 

P« 


Monthly  i;.,^^^^^  ,.  0 
Income  J*7'§^§ 
to  the 
Beneficlciry  for  Lift 

b*coi»e  w  Pkld  for  20  T««r«,  in  uiy  caaa,  even 
tbaa«t   BvBvticiarr  doca  nal  IiT«  tbat  Ions. 

The   Prudential  In 

lacofpacslMl  «a  a. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  PrewUnt 

Pleatt  mention  I'M  K 
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Advertising  Section 


come  Policy 


The  Greatest 
Life  Insurance 
Protection  ever 
Offered  to  the 
Family. 

The  one  kind  of  Life 
Insurance  Policy  of  most 
practical  value  to  Women 
and  Children. 

It  is  the  policy  your 
wife  would  like,  because 
it  gives  her  a  aure 
Monthly  Income  for 
Ufe. 

This  is  the  Safest  Way 

to  leave  your  life  insur- 
ance. The  Monthly  In- 
come cannot  be  encum- 
bered or  depreciated.  The 
principal  cannot  be  lost. 
All  worry  about  safe  in- 
vestment is  eliminated. 

The  Income  can  be 
arranged  for  in  Multiples 
of  $10  per  month,  up. 


Write  for 

Particulars  and 

Cost  for  You. 

Give  both  your  age  and 
age  of  beneficiary. 

AddreM  Dcpl.  8. 


Company  of  America 

Home  OfRce,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


•hen  m riling  to  aiti>trtl»rfii 


WHERE  ART  IS  i 

QNE  of  those  adiKluful  '*  Travel 
WasliiriKton  Irving  tells  abou 
one  ni^ht  in  a  countr>'  notcti  tur  vki 
inliospitaiity.  He  passed  by  seven 
riiher  wrapped  in  suspicious  stillnei 
hideous  wilh  the  noise  of  wrangling 

At  ]ast  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  fit 
came  to  a  pleasant  appearing  hom 
issued  a  "  merr>"  tune."  He  enterc 
ophizing  that  "  the  sound  of  music 
attractive;  and  wherever  there  is  mi 
is  Rood-ivilL" 

To-day  few  people  realize  and 
the  influence  of  pleasant  sounds.  1 
ajre  of  si^ht.  We  Kf  i  up  to  the  n< 
and  read  ourselves  to  sleep  with  a 
or  novel.  Hence  the  nerwms  iroi 
restlessness,  and  unhappiness  of  the  i 
are  deafened  by  the  roar  and  rmh  a; 
tion.  We  know  little  about  the  sv 
brations,  and  have  less  time  to  seek 

We  have  learned  to  looV,  hut  foi 
listen. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  SOUK] 

Did  you  ever  reflect  on  what  soi 
done? 

The  awful  grinding  mar  of  the 
earthquake  drove  thousands  of  suffe 
And, — coin  J  to  the  orher  exirer 
knows  how  tnany  thousands  or  m 


AXCESTOHS  OF 
(Tl>r   mfimmrtarii  nt  tbi-w  mndlitvi 
board, — tht>  "  soul "  or  ibr  <rlot!n.  as  II  li 
ik«  «timnc»l7  ral-la  "  walsta,"  4ptMr  aont 


lTER  than  SCIENCE" 


dull  workaday  folks  have  been  inspired  to 
flights  of  imagination  and  sentiment- by  the 
whispering  stillness  of  a  summer  night? 

The  sounds  (hat  help  are  musical.  The 
shortest  way  to  get  at  their  heart  is  to  study 
the  soul  of  stringed  instruments,  the  highest 
tj'pe  used  in  music.  This  "  soul  "  is  the 
soundboard. 

Pluck  the  finest  wire  or  even  gut  string 
stretched  between  two  ordinary  posts.  Then^ 
put  it  into  a  fine  violin  or  piano  and  play  it. 
One  operation  produced  but  a  twang;  the 
other  gives  a  thrilling  tone.  For  it  is  mech- 
anism plus  a  "soul," — a  sounding  board  to 
vibrate  in  sympathy. 

Once  the  winged  god  Mercury  stumbled 
on  a  tortoise-shell.  The  entrails  of  the  beast 
had  dried  in  the  sun  and  twanged.  Here  was 
the  first  soundboard.  The  inventive  Greek 
from  this  devised  his  lyre.     So  fable  runs. 

Certainly,  the  advantage  of  a  sounding 
board  made  of  wood  was  known  to  Pythag- 
oras, in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  He 
discovered  the  secret  of  vibrating  a  string 
over  a  wooden  board  and  ch^pging  its  tune 
by  means  of  a  movable  bridge.  This  was 
about  the  same  thing  as  the  "  monochord," 
familiar  during  two  thousand  years  more, 
under  one  name  or  another. 

Pass  on  to  the  fifteenth  century  A.  D., 
when  some  bright  troubadour  or  artisan  dis- 


(N, —  ATTKMPTS   THAT  FAILKD. 

?nta  did  not  undtTRtand  tliat  ihc  sccrot  of  tlie  souDd- 
ano — lay  In  iln  nrrh,  as  wfill  flit  Its  other  curves.  Heace 
ta     Contrast  with  the  flowing  lines  of  the  Stradlvarlus.) 


IVHERF  ART 


Without  the  sniiniiing  board,  i 
ba$s  strings  would  simply  buzz. 

Now  when  they  began  to  maki 
America,  in  the  days  of  the  old 
the  "  sounding  board  "  was  liable 
to  become  concave  to  the  strings 
convex,  thereby  ruining  the  tone. 

'I'hc  change  came  with  the  api 
the  iron  frame  to  piano  construe 
first  .American  to  do  thiii,  through 
torj-  single  casting,  was  Jonas  Chi 
Boston.  His  invention  was  the  it 
tant  in  the  histnr)'  of  plano-ma 
wttnder  that  at  the  St.  I-ouis  Wc 
the  ten  great  Americans  chosen  to 
Industries  Colonnade  were  How 
Bessemer,  Ericsson,  Watts,  Clark, 
Goodyear,  and  Jonas  ChUkenng! 

SCIENTISTS  CA.VXOT  A.VALYZE  TH 

"What  arc  the  rules  for  a  gc 
board?"  is  the  natural  question  c 
interested  in  obtaining  a  piano  v 
the  Chickering,  will  prove  a  fa 
loom, — perhaps  never  to  be  renew* 

That  question  cannot  be  answeri 
Helmholtz,  Tyndatl,  and  many  o 
renowned  physicists  have  tried 
reduce  to  a  formula  what  happer 
air  wave  strikes  a  soundboard, 
genious  Chaldin  got  some  light  t 
jcct  hy  putting  fine  sanil  on  thi 
surfaces,  and  watching  its  movnn 
he  and  his  follower,  SchofhacutI,  li 
immense  guidance  in  the  delicate  a 
the  diagonal  ribs  across  the  souiu 
of  the  bridges  that  cany  the  strin 

But  the  superiorit>-  of  one  sounc 
another  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  i 
Naturally,  people  who  hare  been  i 
tnf  longest,  most  intelligently,  an 
greatest  freedom  from  considrrat 
pense,  and  with  greatest  love  for 
those  who  excel. 

The  difference  bctUTen  the  to 
pianos  is  vet)'  much  the  difference 
portions,  the  grain,  and  the  barri 
soundboards. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  s 
H^cial  Adirondack  spruce  (the  li 
piano,  as  was  Swiss  pine  for  the 
the  discarding  of  thousands  of  f 
casual  observer  perfe^ly  sound,  tc 
hundred  that  will  pass;  the  choice 
the  largest  possible  width,  since 
and  soundest  growth  makes  a  betl 
and  mellower  board :  the  gluefn 
-under  immense  pressure  of  the  c 


i'i-:!a-i-i.-T   "  =rii,\i'.  —a   iu-I'Lj. 

H.KVE. 

lOtMfrtff  lli«  sllslir  nr*li  clvm  to  tlio  "  Iflbk'." 
-~oalj  nlHiiit  nttrtialf  Itii-h.— still  lln-  l^-nt  afti-r  200 
rcara  of  i-s|>rrUiii-nl  IIIkIkt  ari'liiii  kIvc  Ioiihk  tnn 
WMk :  lower  arches,  lonrs  too  fhrlll.  SirndlTiirlitB' 
iirt  U  rulluM-ei]  mltiulely  liy  Itit--  miikfrH  of  i>liimi 
tiDiiDdboards.) 


piecrs  which  make  the  board;  the  dflicate 
measurinp  and  adjusting;  the  kiln-drvinc, 
day  aftpr  day,  at  more  than  a  himdrt-d  dt:- 
grccs  nf  iirat:  the  thuus;ifidfold  details  uf  fin- 
ish and  position. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  titan  compasses  and 
measure.  The  beat  material,  tht-  mitst  lavish 
expenditure,  the  most  skillful  cabinet-makers 
cannot  alone  product  this  niatheniallcs-dc/y- 
infj  "  soul  "  of  music  in  perfect  form.  A 
slight  "  line "  wrong,  and  it  will  vibrate 
agaiivit  the  strings, — twt  in  sympathy  with 
them.   * 

Only  the  traditions  of  nearly  three  ccnera- 
lions,  the  wisdom  accruinti  from  the  actual 
construction  and  fittinp  tnccther  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  instruments,  of 
th.r  finest  prade  ever  made  in  this  country, 
can  be  depended  on  to  fashion  ariirht  the 
soundboard, — the  soul  nf  the  piano.  Such 
experience  and  such  wisdtim  it  is  that  thus 
ailminates  in  the  famous  "  Chickerini;  tone," 
— a  thing  of  beauty  to  e\Tr>*  artist,  who  can 
di'slinjruish  it  blindfold  from  the  orrllnar>' 
piano.  Irs  pure  vibrations  are  a  certain  sign 
of  "  cood-wiil  "  in  the  home. 


be  Able  to 


It  is  the  desire  to  do  thit, 
thing  well  done.  But  1 
pleasure — it    is   education 

If  You  Buy  a  Pianc 

surely  you  want  the  instniment  tl 
the  highest  musical  results.  It  il 
opinion  of  the  musical  profd 
PIANOLA  is  vastly  superior  to 
playing  devices.  And  this  profi 
is  endorsed  bv  the  purchasing  pul 
of  the  PIANOLA  exceed  alt  oth< 

We  have 

M>  llul  the  invectment  wi 
will  t«cure  inimedi«te  pM 
•  seriek  of  tnonthj.  Al»o 
price*.     Shall  we  >ei>d  y4 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPAN 


PltAte  mcjiljun  tkm  t 


and  the  pride  we  take  in  a 
OLA  PIANO  is  not  merely 
-and    for  the   whole    family. 


PIANOLA" 

is  a  trade-mark  name,  appljing 
exclusively  to  the  instruments 
made  by  the  Aeolian  Company. 
Other  Piano-players  are  not 
PIANOLAS,  and  do  not  approach 
the   Pianola's  artistic  excellence. 


:hase  of  the  PIANOLA 

;lt.  A  fnodemle  down  payment 
'  balance  can  be  diitributed  over 
tligfady  used  Pianolas  at  reduced 
icul&ra?     Ask  for  Catalogue  M. 

Han,  362  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The 


Keeps  his  Nei 
His  Brain 


Let  a  change  fr< 
its  own  tal( 

Postum  Cereal  Co.» 


Plranu  mrtitltm  tin  Rt 


se  to  Postum  tell 
tter  feelings. 

eCreeK,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  Travel  and  Recreation  Department 


Tie 

Summer 
Problem 
Solved 


r>%v  No  olhef  toins  loday 

^r  can  compare  with  these — 
ench  fuU- to-overflowing  with  interat — each 
the  ulmost  in  travel  convenience,  comfMl, 
economy — each  lakes  you  unong  the  glories 
and  wonders  of  many  strange  lands  and  seas. 
Everything  jusl  as  you'd  choow  it^ — but  with- 
out the  Worry  of  making  arrangements — no 
cajti^tia  annoyapces — -all  untroubled  pleasure. 

WHICH  TOUR  WILL  YOU  TAKE  ? 

/  I  \  Lean  N«w  York  Sep.  2Blh— *«tw»P(3  ri*  S»n  Fitneuea^ 
^  '  Ke  HDBoluly,  Jijjaa,  ChJDB.  Jiti,  5uin,  Cerlon,  Bunu, 
IdJa.  with  f  withMii  £|yipt.  ihc  Nik.  Cm^*  ud  Tiuker- 

Sul  (imh  Nffw  Y«rl!  S*«.  30ih — limit  EflIW^  hAk.  Buhm. 

Cejlon .  Sum,  Java.,  CodnB  Qun>,  ToDquiD^  Yang-HF-Kiuig 

— WIflisr   Chiu,  ifidu<£Dir  PeVid   ^   tin   Cieat  WkD— tCp(«a, 

fftpaa,  Philtppina,  uiii  Hoadulu. 

PubacidLuive — MnabeTiIiip Iinnled.  Eaifr 
•jifJieaTioD    uJvuhI.      ProuiuDi    Knl   l^m. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO, 

SSVlfth  Aronne^  Nan  Ynrk 
m  Wublaattm  BLneU  1C(D  CbtMtaul  Blraet, 

IkHUm  Ph  Liable  Lplil* 


(2) 


HOTELS 


IN   EIIROVE.     Bn.: 

Mffltlc  in>ii.eU  all  i»ve«  I 


EUROPE 


33D  TOUR  — All  Monk 
rope,  includ'ur  UMttltfU  a^ 

ItiiMlB.    June  33  t«  SKpK.  3.    «SW  lo  *STS. 

Kby.  RAV  .vmns.       ■       ■       ■       -        .        IjorlMWmvll 

ARE   YOU   GOING  ABROAD? 

rnvcif  Is-ativ  GrtBiviilii'j  I^pririonilnj.1  RHIv*i*au  T'»"Jir».    Fr 
lo  fcTAt),     '■  Amliii-.,'"  Vi-w  York,  ZsA^  y^Ul. 


North  Cape 


4nd   MI'JQjeli*    Sub:    Krilca  UiJ  t-i>iA«C> 
ihf^   «><«   mil  IDE    Khitic,  IIe«>M<1  * 

The  ChiUtauiCtua  Tourt.  Appt«loD.  m~ 


SERVICE  *!>  TAHITI. 


AUSTRALIA 


Ffcfl:*un>.   NEW  ZCALAhO.  tr^ 

wcnnlerlaiiiJ.  Geysere,  Hot  ■ 

Tlie>  FnvnHte  S.S.  MnrliKw  «Ub1 


BKn  Frant;i^'o  July  1,  Aug.  6,  ptf.:  (Tonq^cttelE  M 
with  Unim  IJni'  f..r  WelUngtivn.  N.  Z. 
THE  0I4U  PASSEhGEfl  LINE  fflOM  U.  S.  TO  NEW  ZC/L 
\VpUi,iuL.,ii  (Hill  twit,  $2B(1.    Tahiti  aud  Iwek.  tl%.  Ul  ■ 
LINE    TO    HONOLLLU-SpL-r'ial  KuLin.l;  TKp  JiJO,  \m. 
B.B.  All^^lf^lpt  '^bUh  Jutvi-  S,  3fl.  JiiEy  IT,  eir.  . 

AddTL-AH  OEEANIC  LINE.  673  Marhit  St.,  San  FtaadMB,] 


IT      PAYS 
IN  THIS 


TO     ADVERTI9S 
DEPARTMENT 


Tho   EltvIiW  or   Rbvikwb   (*  n.   nii>nilily  '■•,t(.,f  \r,  tm 
hofliU'i  i.>roVerai»,lX«..f  tbc  v.irylmsl  faioLLM  .4  AlIK*^ 

rmlirrHiUii,   Monmakitp   ll;><^,  tOiifNC   a««nnl«>a  mmtk   MH> 

arni*il  lintvlii  artiil  rsKnrr*  ft(^p<>nil  tar  tbf^lr  palnlMW^ 
VoU  {'an  iibtaln  your  a^iar?  of  che  pAlnon-kcv  OT  IteM 
rkffilllea  by  adV^rtblDK  In  thle  >li-i,i&runiMil. 

TRAVEL  ANt>  RfCREATlON  DEPARTMENT 
ftEVIEW  OF  REVIEWS N— ■  Yor*^  N.  Y. 


fltAs*  rntntioit  tht  KetiStw  of  RBufews  wUta  ibrltltrg  to  ai/aerUMrm 


i^a 


Vdvcrtisinj?  Section 


e  Boy 

;ady  for  sport — 
)r  study — on 

ruM 


eason 


ee  to  Postum  tell 
tter  feelings. 

e  CreeK,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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These  pe 
greatest  ent 

• 

u 

You  know  them,  at  I- 
their  lives  in  perfectinj 
Each  is  a  spea 
music  hall,  concert,  musical 
They  represent  a  few 
grams  offered  in  the  form  a 
graph  commands  the  serw 
for  his  family  and  friends;  i 
The  E^disoo  Phonogra 
populaiity  is  due  to  the  fact 
land — offering  to  each  whal 

IF  afl  of  ihc  artists  who  have  « 
appear  at  a  single  perforroaoci 
can  do  do  better  in  their  various 
There  are  forty  Records  f 
A«k  your  dealer  or  write  I 
Elduon  Phonographs  ire 
$12.30  to  $125.00. 

Standard  Elduon  Records, 

NATIONAL  PHONOGR 


:ORD  TALENT 


Manuel  Roaain  Will  Oakland  Cal  Sle>*art 


iil 

Hury  Liudci  Ad^  Jones  Lc^n  Speoccr 

I 

are  among  the 
kers  in  their  lines 


country 


itation.    They  have  spent  the  best  part  of 

[for  the  sole  purpose  of  entertaining  others. 

p  among  the  best  that  the  field  of  <^>era, 

d  vaudeville  has  produced. 

Bts  now  contributing  to  the  montnly  pro* 

iecords.   The  owner  of  an  Eldison  f^ono- 

array  of  talent ;  not  for  himself  alone,  but 

sions.  but  all  of  the  time. 

i  specialize.    Its  great  and  ever-increasing 

wers  of  entertainment  are  as  broad  as  the 


the  June  Est  of  Ediaon  Records  were  billed  (o 

^ce  DOT  price  would  keep  you  away.    Yet  they 

fey  have  done  in  malting  these  new  June  Records. 

choose,  twenty  of  them  Amberols. 

es  of  Eldison  Phonographs  and  Records, 

c  prices  evcrywhwe  tn  the  United  Stales — 

jI  Records.  50c.    Grand  Opera  Records,  75c. 
JY,  24  LskeMile  Avenoe,  Orange,  N.  X 
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Billy  Miatay  Steve  Pona  ManhaJ 


These  peo 


greatest  entei 


You  know  them,  at  least 
their  lives  in  perfecting  th^ 
E!ach  is  a  specialist 
music  hall,  concert,  musical  con 
They  represent  a  few  of 
grams  offered  in  the  form  of  E 
graph  commands  the  services 
for  his  family  and  friends;  not 
The  Edison  Phonograph  i 
popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  the 
land — offering  to  each  what  ea 

IF  aA  of  the  aitids  who  have  cotiti 
appear  at  a  on^  perfonnancc,  n« 
can  do  no  belter  in  their  various  Unci 
There  aie  forty  Records  from 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  ua 
EJuon  Ptionographs  are  sold 
$12^0  to  $123.00. 

Statkdard  Edison  Records,  35 < 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPl 


tws — Advertising  Section 


:ORD  TALENT 


Manuel  Roroaui  Will  Oakland  Cal  Stcwait 


\         hUriy  Laudct  Ada  Janes  Lcn  Spcncet 


are  emnong  the 
[lers  in  their  lines 
Country 

Itation.    They  have  spent  the  test  part  of 

i  for  the  sole  purpose  of  entertaining  others. 

e  among  the  best  that  the  field  of  opera, 

d  vaudeville  has  produced. 

Its  now  contributing  to  the  montnty  pro- 

jecords.    The  owner  of  an  Edtson  Phono- 

larray  of  talent;  not  for  himself  alone,  but 

sions,  hut  all  of  the  time. 

t  specialize.    Its  great  and  ever-increasing 

hffers  of  entertainment  are  as  broad  as  the 


F: 


a  the  June  list  of  Ediston  Records  were  hilled  to 
,ance  nor  price  would  Lccp  you  away.    Yet  they 

gr  have  done  m  tnaldng  these  new  June  Records. 

!  choose,  twenty  of  ihcin  AmbcroU. 

ygae»  of  Edison  Phofvographs  and  Records. 

une  prices  everywhere  in  ihc  United  States — 

tol  Records,  50c     Grand  Opera  Records,  75c 
KN\,  24  Lakeaidc  ATcnue,  Oransfl,  H,  X 
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The  LUe  Std 


THE   MASTERP 
AUTOBIOGH 

6  Handsome  V< 

TIIEV  are  not  only  wTitlcn  aitrut  gr 
pace  to  the  lOAt.  Thejr  hold  nt>l 
private),  personal  note»,  public: 
theoi»elves  faitiou.s  —  »l.ite.<Ricn  like  l.ir 
Koo»«vcli,  writers  like  Poe,  Ti^nnj-^-^n  a 
lotte  Itronte,  canipOKt^rs  like  W^ignrr  ;itii; 
and  httndre(l»  ol  /ttinfpAse*,  these  mAk 
their  conncils,  they  takeyuu  Uehtml  the 


Men  ot  Sclcn 

t'ar»lii.  itiixl 
Climb.  KliHon. 

Benfn'iiit-r. 

ArlUI* 

and  Cob 

Mnsiln.  M.'Tult 
Mlilfl,  Itr«-IoD 

Writer*        1 

I..iiiKfrllo«.H 
r)ii-k.-ti(i,  Elfot 
(Km.  UrunU>.  S<. 


The  Review  o!  Rev 

13  Astor  Place.  New  Y« 

Pttai*  meittiM  tMt  ft 


BTS — Advertising  Section 


s  of 


ES  OF  )  ^^  ^"^  ^^^'  '^^^ 

_-.  X     50c.  a  month  for 

lY  (      8    months,    or 

;  \      $4.25  cash. 

—  they  are  written  liy  great  people,  from  the  first 
he  first-hand  autobiographies,  letters  (public  and 
>r  friendly  conversations  of  people  who  have  made 
rs  like  Joe  Jeffereon,  soldiers  like  Grant,  Lee  and 
)on,  women  authors  like  George  Eliot  and  Char- 
plorers  like  Stanley  and  Peary.  Through  hundreds 
:ory  **speak  for  themselves."      They  take  you  into 

they  tell  you  how  it  feels  to  be  famous. 

FOUGHT  FOR  YOU 

And  these  pages  are  Crowded  with 
)ir*r.\i  events.  Kach  famous  man  and 
winri^n  reveals  himself  or  herself  at 
ilivLiiutic  moments  when  history  was 
in  llic  making. 

A>  liat  an  ideal  What  an  oppor- 
tunii/I  —  to  peep  behind  the  scenes 
of  history  —  to  learn  real  life 
iIj rough  the  actual  words  of  the  men 
aiiiE  women  who  have  thought  for 
ynn,  fought  for  you,  played,  studied, 
jjFiiiited,  wTitten,  composed,  opened 
^iraiige  lands,  shattered  every  ob- 
r.lLf  li!  in  their  paths,  and  made  your 
•  \\'\V\!.ed  life  what  it  is  to-day  I 

THE  OFFER 

Send  only  50  cents  with  this 
coupon.     A  set   of  the  first 
edition  will  be  shipped  at 
once.     If  you  like  the  books  after  exam- 
ining them  in  your  own  home,  they  are 
yours  fi)r  monthly  payments  of  fifty 
cents  for  only  eight  months.  If  you 
don't  like  the  books  return  them 
at  our  expense. 

For  those  who.  desire  a 
de    luxe    set    we    have 
special  limited  edition 
in  half  leather.     For 
this  the  subsequent 
payments  are  $1 
a  month  for  6 
months. 
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A   GiUette 

That  Fits  in  1 

A  GREAT  welcon 
has  been  giv< 
our  New  Pocket  Ec 
tion — men  everywhe 
are  talking  about  it 
thousands  of  them  a 
buying  it. 

Live  dcilers  everywhere  are  sbi 
ing  ii. 

The  man  who  does  not  use 
GlLLB'rrB  probably  has  no  cone 
tion  of  its  tremendous  vogue  or 
enthusiasm  of  its  users. 

If  you  were  to  put  down 
names  of  the  fifty  leading  Americ 
in  public  and  private  life  the  majo 
^of  ihem  would  be  GILLETTE  ut 

It  is  the  policy  of  ihc  GilleI 
Company  never  to  use  testimoni 
nor  to  print  the  names  of  its  custi 
er«.     Yet  they  could  arrange  a  lis 

|f«-  Ttrt,  Ti-,t  »«r  cm  I  FT 

L»m4«m  Of.,  5J2  Kin 

-  n Htitt^  rudmtt,  B.C.  -•*•»•" 

Factorln :  Boats 


» 


isb! 


PItittt  mtftlan  the  ff«v/i 


!ty  Razor 

tcoat  Pocket 

:tte  pstToni  that  would  retd 
Vho's  Who   in  America" — 
)me     world'famous     names 
»w  crowned  heads  in  other 


e  mention  these  facts  merely  to 
that  it  is  not  economy  alone. 
onvenicnce,  that  counts  mott 
le  men  who  use  the  GILLETTE. 
respect  it  is  a  remarkable  inven- 

It  meets    a    world-old    ncccs* 

a  new  and  belter  way. 
te  pocket-case  is  made  in  gold, 
or  gun  metal.  Plain  polished 
:hlf  engraved.  Handle  and 
box  each  triple  silver-plated  or 
gold-plated — ihe  bladts  arc  fint. 
Us  to  $7.50,  OQ  sale  evei^- 

m.  should  know  GILLETTE 
ig  Brush — a  new  brush  of 
I.TTE  quality — bristles  gripped 
Inibber:  and  GlLLKT TF  Shtv- 
ick — a  shavtnR  soap  worthy  of 
ItLBTTE  Safety  Razor. 


ROQ 

kw.  BffUn,  PbtIs 


CmmmMmm  Oft* 
0}  jr,  AltummJfr  9a, 


Safety 
Razor 


wtttnf  to  a4u9nttm 


isties 


ady   to  cat   fmm   the    packatie, 
her*it     time,     and    delights    the 


infers 

^■clnrlett  of 

tie  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


'' Miriam,  j 
call  hot  T 

No  fire  in  the  house — 
at  every  hot  water  faucet  in 
on  the  faucet  any  hour  of  d 

The  Ruud  Automatic 
gas.  It  turns  itself  on  whi 
Lights  itself  from  small,  p 
Automatically  turns  itself  < 
faucet.  It  furnishes  an  ir 
fresh,  clear  water,  heatet 
stagnant  tank.  Easily  conof 
pipes  already  in.  Archite< 
ing  it — people  putting  it  i 

S*nd  for  d^Mcript 

RUUD  MANUFACTl 

Depl.  F.  Pittsl 

Branch  Officci  and  Salesrooms  ma 
LMKlon :  Dfiliih  Ruud  Mtg.  Co.  Hamb 


Ptmatm  wwit/en  U<  Btvit. 


1 


Avhat  I 
uxury ! 


s^ 


abundance  of  hot  water 
All  you  do  is  to  turn 
,    Don't  light  anything. 
eater,  in  the  cellar,  bums 
n  the  hot  water  faucet, 
economical  pilot  light. 
)U  close  the 
»  supply  of 
leousfy — no 
iter  and  gas 
lere  specily- 
leady  built. 

3MPANY 

Ordinary  Hoa»*  Si»w. 
Pricr    dmUnerrJ'  Eti»t 

mncipai  aura.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

UWT  AppumcDMl.      atidinCanadti.$IlS. 


I  mrltliig  to  atlwrtinfra 


call  hot  i: 

No  fire  in  the  house— 
at  every  hot  water  faucet  in 
on  the  faucet  any  hour  of  d 

The  Ruud  Automatic 
gas.  It  turns  itself  on  whi 
Lights  itself  from  small,  p 
Automatically  turns  itself  < 
faucet,  it  furnishes  an  ir 
fresh,  clear  water,  heate< 
stagnant  tank.  Easily  connt 
pipes  already  in.  Archite< 
ing  it — people  putting  it  ii 

StnJ  for  dtMcripl 

RUUD  MANUFACTL 

Depl.  F.  Pittsl 

Branch  Offices  and  Salesrooms  ma 
Lowko:  Britnh  Rund  ME2.C0.  Hwnb 


MaM«  mKntiui  U«  Mmuit. 
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I  abundance  of  hot  water 
Ail  you  do  is  to  turn 
t.  Don't  light  anything, 
leater,  in  the  cellar,  bums 
sn  the  hot  water  faucet. 
economical  pilot  light, 
ou  close  the 


le  supply  of 
neousfy — no 


DDiy 
ily — I 
ater  and  gas 
here  specify- 
Jready  built. 


OMPANY 


Price  I  dtlivmd'  Futt 
nf  RaekyMU..  SlOOi 
Wm   of  Rocky  Mt*. 
maoKM  AppAfktcbftU.     «nd  in  Canada.  fllS. 


principal  dUes. 
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*'' Miriam,  1 
call  not  ^ 

No  fire  in  the  house — i 
at  every  hot  water  faucet  in  I 
on  the  faucet  any  hour  of  da 

The  Ruud  Automatic 

CIS.  It  turns  itself  on  whe 
ights  itself  from  small,  fM 
Automatically  turns  itself  o 
faucet.  It  furnishes  an  im 
fresh,  clear  water,  heated 
stagnant  tank.  Elasily  connc 
pipes  already  in.  Architec 
mg  it — people  putting  it  ii: 

S*nd  for  dmmeripli 

RUUD  MANUFACTU 

Dcpl,  F,  Pittsbi 
Branch  Officei  and  Salesrooms  mau 

:  Britkb  Rttud  MIg.  Co.  Hunbu 
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abundance  of  hot  water 
All  you  do  is  to  turn 
.    Don't  light  anything, 
•ater,  in  the  cellar,  bums 
n  the  hot  water  faucet, 
economical  pilot  light, 
ju  close  the 
*  supply  of 
leously — no 
iter  and  gas 
lere  specify- 
Iready  built. 

DMPANY 

Ordinary  Hoat*  Sit*. 
/"rice  '  tfeliirwreJ'  Fait 

'  ,  Wrti   of  Rockr  Mtt. 

AppUAlCMU.      and itt Canada,  fltS. 
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.  Aro 


Stove 


Your  kitchen  may  be  wel 
planned — every thiny;  appar- 
ently handy — yet  if  there  is 
not  a  New  Perfection  Wick 
Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 
in  it,  the  one  greatest  con- 
venience of  all  is  lacking. 

The  "New  Perfection"  i 
a  home  and    family    stov 
big    enough   and    powtrful 
enough  to  do  all 
ask  a  cooking-stovi 
and,  best   of  all,   it  does  its 
work  without  o\*erheating  tlie 
kitchen.     The 


i 


1      pOWtTIul       , 

you'd  ever 
ove    to    do,   J 


NEW  PI 

MueFlai 


is  built  with  a  CABINET  TOl 
most  convenient  stove  ever  n 
summer  comfort. 

'I'hree  sizes.     Can  be  had  ( 
not  with  your  dealer,  write  our 


burner  2nd  beautiful  f 
ihe  Raj'o — easily  clea 
wriic  Out  u«iUt::it  agen 
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Miriam,  tkis  is  %vnat  I 
call  not  -water  luxury ! 

No  fire  in  the  house — and  yet  an  abundance  of  hot  water 
at  every  hot  water  faucet  in  the  house.  All  you  do  is  to  turn 
on  the  faucet  any  hour  of  day  or  njght.    Dont  hght  anything. 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Water  Heater,  in  the  cellar,  bums 
gas.     It  turns  itself  on  when  you  open  the  hot  water  faucet. 
Lights  itself  from  small,  permanent,  economical  pilot  light. 
Automatically  turns  itself  off  when  you  close  the 
faucet.     It  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fresh,   clear    water»    heated    instantaneously — no 
stagnant  lank.   Easily  connected  to  water  and  gas 
pipes  already  in.     Architects  everywhere  specify- 
ing it — people  putting  it  m  homes  already  built. 

SenJ  for  deacriptiv*  booklet. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Df-pl.  F,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 

Rranch  Offices  and  Salcsrooma  mainlaincd  in  all  principal  dlies.         of  Rocky  Mii..  ^^oOi 
Loiird>m;  liriEuK  l^ujd  MEg.Co.  Hamburg:  Ruud  HcuiwbKr  Appualebau.     andin  Canada,  ft  IS, 


Ordinanrftaaam  Stam. 
Price  I  detitiKTstt'  Eaat 


( 
t 

i 


Please  mention  the  ReoUw  of  Seoieuis  when  writing  to  adoertltera 
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The  Value 


to  the  public  of  these  infonning  announce' 
ments  regarding  the  exercise  of  selection  in 
H  the  purchase  o(  burial  caskets  and  a|^>oint- 

ments  rests  upon  great  material  fact. 

It  IS  this: 

That  before  this  far-reaching  subject  was  opened  to  the  public 
at  large,  the  NATIONAL  CaSKET  COMPANY,  through  years  of 
patient,  progressive  effort,  had  created  the  higher  standards  which 

these     announcements    express,     and 
i^i^^^^^^  ■■"■  ■  ^™'        established  them  in  practice  everywhere 

among  representative  funeral  dlirectors. 

In  the  circumstances  attending 
arrangements  for  funerals,  the  easier 
the  way  is  made  to  a^urance  of  highest 
quality,  the  greater  the  service  to  those 
most  closely  concerned* 

No  feature  of  the  necessary  negotia- 
tions could  be  more  simple  than  the 
stipulation  that  the  casket  be  of 
National  make.  No  other  means 
will  make  so  certain  the  advanced 
modem  ideals  of  quality,  desi^  and 
character,  for  the  highest  fulfillment  of 
the  final  offices. 


The  Higher  Standard 

represented  by  NATIONAL  Mattu 
facture  includes  every  grade  of  easktf, 
befittini  every  degree  cf  circumstance. 
The  superior  character  h  as  marked  i« 
the  ciath  covered  hard-tpood  products 
as  itt  those  of  mossiPf  carped  maha- 
ga»s  i/r  Qat  and  those  of  perpetually 
enduring  Bronse. 

This  Company  has  puhUiked  a 
ihort  hhtoricil  boaitet  an  Bronae. 
It  touches  also  Hfion  the  bringing  of 
caskets  wrought  of  this  eternal  metal, 
formerly  privileged  only  to  a  Nation  's 
great,  within  reach  of  moderate  private 
meani.  Those  mho  atish  lo  rtfjeivt  it 
ihould  address  the  nearest  ef  our 
estahlis  hmenii. 


National  Caskets  arc  fumished  everywhere  by  Funeral  EXrector*  of  highest 
principle    and  ability.      You   should   l^nou)  by    whom    in   ^ar    ou)n    loealify. 


The  NATioNAL  Casket  Company  makes  no  sales  diiect,  but  maintains  23 
rooms  in  principal  cities  for  the  convenience  of  Funeral  Director  and!  purchaser. 


NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

Atbany  ,  Alleghvnyi  BaluiriDFe;  Boston:  Brooklra:  Buftilo;  Cbkago:  Ewt  C«eiil)tu^> 

Harlr-m;  Hobolten;  Indiaqapoiiii  ^  LouitviEle;   Niuhville;  New  H«vea ;  M^iv  Votk  Cdy; 

ii^    Oof^uJJi;  Phllddflphia:  PitlsburB;  RochcMcr;  ScrwitOQ;  SyrKOW,  WvibioglOEi:  WiiUBmsburg. 

We  sell  only  throagh  Funeral  Dirtctoft 


f'le-.iii-  nif'ttiun  till'  /fi'fu-ui  {//   Hi'fifii'a  when  arrltlnj  to  a^uertlaWB 
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HQNE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


FIRE 


the  greatest  danger  that 
your  factory 


You  can  insure  your  factory  against  .fire  loss,  but  not  again 

fireij  or  losses  of  businesii  that  follow. 

The  safe,  sensible  thin^r  ii>  to  have  a  factory  that  is  in  ite 
a  protection  against  fire — a  factory  of  reinforced  concgetfc 
Reinforced  concrete  is  fireproof — not  '"slow-burning*'  oriM 
fireproof,  but  unbumablc.   Actual  fires  prove  it. 
If  you  arc  intei'ested,  send  ten  cents  for  our  book, 

"Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factcny  ConstniclioB' 

This  M  )i  warli  liy  an  fK[K.Tt  eiiK^neer  on  fmobories,  wurehDUMS  mit  itg 
built  tiT  i-<imT(.-lc,  vitli  1 1  Lust  ration  a  nod  delated  drscnptknu.  OlVH 
tHi  ticfi  ill  tlic  fai-t  thut  we  make  the  brwidof  cement  jroa  will  nnfianB 
ahiy  list-  if  you  invi'-sti^tc  the  vaitous  bnmds  of  PorU&nd  H'rmmrl 
luarn  {hS  you  will)  that  ]\ 

ATLAS  rlMPKit 


io^m 


is  the  RrnnclHrrC  in  (vinentx^the  braod  thst  ii  iilwiyi  pure  and  «!■■ 
unitoTcn  ;  the  bnind  I  lie  Gnvprnmcnt  bought  to  the  OKtcut  of  ^MHJl 
bftrixK,  fur  UM\  ia  tiiiildin^  tlic  Panama  Cuiikl. 

Other  BooIm 

"CDncrclD  Countrr  Rnidencn"  Cdc  Li  *rrr  (.'AarBH.  St  < 

"C«nc»*t*  CiMlfct**"  (wilt  frtf)  J 

"Ccncrate  Conatniclkm  «beul  tb*  Hdm  mmd  mm  O*  ^wm"  tawntftld^ 

L  t  viiUT  dcnlifr  cnnnot  aupply  yoa  vUh  AflMh  wril»  to  ' 

THE   ATLAS   Portland   CEMENT  COMPANY 

DEPT.  50,     3D  liROAD  ST.,  NEW  VORW 
Largetl  Oulpul  of  an)'  Cement  Cofflpani'  i»  Urt  WwM— Owf  4a,0O0  Bftmli  M'  OKI 


C4 


»ffc.. 


ii»af 


Six  thousand  miles  of  trout  str4 
mountain  peaks  which  make  tMi 
green  with  envy;  and  air — why  a  f^ 
fulls  of  Colorado  air  are  alone  wo 
trip  across  the  continent. 

— mth  stenographer,  maid,  barber  and  valet— 
the  trip  easy;  actually  a  pleasure  in  itself.     Om 
out   from   Chicago— two   from   ihc  Atlantic 
Several  other  splendid  trains  every  day  from  C] 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmif 

Can  you  afford  not  to  go? 

WriUtfot  our  ww  tHi/'ifu  j'Uff*  lll'tstrd'nt  ifinkvMt\ 
InitxpeMivelj/  foi*  c^in  ai'tntl  a  few  \i-trkt  in  tfie  Utreki 
folrttr  "Ttiro'  S^nlc  Cniitriuf'y  antt  Yrllnuttnnr  fctr, 
AlattJca-Tvknn-Pru-lfte   KejunUiift"  i»    alna  frr-r  fttr  the  Oi 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN.  P«M«n«er  Traffic  Muagt 
22  L*  Sail*  Streat  Sution,  Cluuc«,  lU. 


I 
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ConR..^Hr  tti»  EO.  V.  PKiCt  1  CO. 


The  rare  discrimination  exer- 
cised in  selecting  our  tailors 
and  the  thorough  training 
given  to  make  them  able  to 
meet  our  particular 
requirements  of 
workmanship,  result  in  the 
production  of  tailored-to-order 
clothes  of  surpassing  excellence, 
made  just  as  you  want  them. 

$25  to  HO 


Largest   tailors  in  the  world  of 
GOOD  made-to-order  clothes 


Price  Building 


Chicago 


Our  local  representative  will  show  you  oar  woolens  and 
take  your  measure.     If  you  don't  know  him,  ask  us. 


Please  mention  the  RtQlaw  of  Bealena  when  writing  t»  adoertiaera 
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Kahn  System  Buildings  from  Coast  to  CoasI 


Ttllmann  and  Bcndcl  RuildinK,  Sut  Fr«ncuea,  C«l. 


Packard  Onrase  Building,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


I 


The  Man  Who  Builds 


should  insist  onilu?  tl^faicsi  possible  value  in  the  complek-J  Uuilding.  Cost,  economy,  a 
lire  of  huiUlings  are  determined  principally  by  ihe  structural  materials  thit  make  upt 
columns,  girders  and  floors. 

"■•Though  your  architect  may  explain  many  construction  methods  to  yoo — keinforce4 
Concrete,  Steel,  Wood,  and  Tile — the  final  selection  rests  solely  with  you.  You  shoulfl 
take  a  personal  interciit  in  investigating  various  building  methods,  and  especially 


Kahn  System  of  Reinforced  Concrete 


The  standard,  low  coa'.,  fireproof  construction 


Tn  IniutP  tli;  use  ni  Ibc  bent  nulertah  we  minii(a^«r«  tn  r^ar/m 
'li'iji-  ttii-  ■■l<;et  iriiilinrittit  pri-iliici'     Kntiti  TruHiu-il  tt..  .   IT- 
Kill.    ltU>   M<-liil.   Kil>-IJill).  <-ui>-Ujtr>.     A1-»<        '      <   - 
<  ON '■  C  hr^niKJtl   I'r*Mlu<lt>  fur  ritiUtiiiii:  iitnl   v 
[iriiof hi;;  ('nnerrlc. 

Wc   fun>t*Ji  xhete   In  yitu  fttltrr  dltit-llf  'i 

t.l">L-ti(lll  it.n-t,  lit  li.  yilVT  ClJtlllJLl"' .        l!jl''' 

oulcint.  Knitu  Mrnli-iuSi-rt  l4-4>iPi>Liitiiiii. 

buildiiw-  backed  f'y  («»  t'«i**rid'i.t*  •iMhcfK.t  4:  ii  4  11, 

gatiJMtlon  of  rerngciiiied  repu wLnn  and  rrifMinMHIItt . 


■■  l.«irn  whT  Ihe  KaHN  SYSTEM  liat  bern  uscil  ifim-rr  !!"■  im- 

?jr:  I.I'    ■  -  in  all  part*  "I  (lit  Hurli}— hinlmlr  -    '.'    ;   t,     : 

1(1"  '-iiiiKa,  Kcitidtncci,  Jliidiici.  cic. 

*»•'  ■  the  climinxi-'in  •.•!  in;<iii<riiJiic«  '  <  ' 

tiidui  _  ...-L h»i influ<!C<i ihcmim rxjiTlrnrol  [11  .  ....   ,.t 

ihc  KAIIN  SV."iTKM  OF  RKINFOHCKIV  «  IINI Ki'^TI':. 

Vi»U  Cttiiiot  Ifc  Mirr  "I  tlrinnt  litCD'o  "I  \iiur  t>,iilcliiiB  dtiItm  vriu 
have  ciim|>cliluc  liidi^  Iroin  4  iiiiiiiWr  ol  lelubic  LMiilrjili-n.  Mxny 
hundriid  ot  ibc  t>«it  coatnictora  lu*i:  >p«u1iKd  in  and  ptelcr  to  ii*c 
thi  Kahn  S)-iiTeiTt.     SKaII  wc  pUcc  vou  in  inurh  with  tlirni  ^ 

Write  \i6  About  yDiif  ImildiDg  S'l  that  wc  c:in  srnd  you 
nci:(is.  Send  fur  frcecopy  of  "Kahn  Syitem  Achieve 
and  results. 

"t/tfurittiHt  J'l'i'iH-Mt  "I  frit" 

TRUSSED   CONCRETE    STEEL   COMPANY 

Offlcci  In  Principal  CUi«>  5  18  TruB««d  Concrat*  Bldtf.,  OCTROIT.    MICH. 


iP 


cfttatogues  and  Bii';ge9tionx  covurin^  your  pttrcif* 
msntt  " — ill)  !}4-page  outline  t>£  Kahn  Sys-icm  Seitkc 


SYSTEM 


fiiaat*  mmtioH  (An  fltuiuw  0/  Hnuiim  v'toi  uirlliity  Co  w/nrtiirrt 
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^ 


r-r^. 


Bount) 

are  not  only  the  fG 
also  of  the  nation's 
ing  barley  fields,  bl 
juices  of  Saazer  Hoj 


Tbus  thia  fantons  liqutc 
dirvct  from  nature't  U 
bomao  frams  aad  r«ligl 
whose  ailiog  bodies  tbo 
cue  trom  yoor  Druggist 

For  IJ  tops  n(  H*(J 
C«U  Trnte-Mark  01 
ISc  for  piMUBire.  we 
■ddreu  ro  itie  L'nito 

ANHEUSI 


Pi*am 
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IPS  A  BEAUTY! 


pllere  is  the  car  responsible  fur  the  great  uplift  and  tremendous  demand 
p  has  sprung  into  life  for  Electric   Pleasure  Vehicles. 

Its  coach  work  sparkles  like  a  jeweled    setting.     Its  upholstering  Is  the 
St  work  in  beautiful  comfort  and  luxury. 

it  of  all.  Its  simplicity,  flexibility    and    Instant    readiness    lor   service 
ly    hour — night    ur    day— make   it    the    pronounced    favorite   of    business 
for  town  use,  fur  physicians    and  for  ladies  shopping,  driving,  calling, 
itre  gomg  or  in  suburban  work. 


U  <^t. 


ha 


Remember  what  the  nam*  Stadchak«  has  stood  for  so  many  yeus  in  eiqaisite 
grate  111  line  ;iti(j  sterling  lotegriiy  for  carriage  work. 

Remember  what  the  name  Stu>tet>aknr  miiAns  alkv  to-day  in  Gasolene  Cars 

Electric  Cars  Have  Been  Perfected 

nprDvctnenis  in  the  baUcrics  and  improvements  in  electric  charging  at  night  have  come  trilh 
trful  imiJiovcmcnla  in  the  KlcrUie  Cant.  Four  beautiful  Style*.  F.^ch  represents  Sludelmkef 
macy. 

pTRIC  STANHOPE.  ELECTRIC  RUNABOUT,  ELECTRIC  COUPE.  ELECTRIC  PHAETON 

H  All  Equipped  with  ll>«  Funatu  "  Ctlbe  "  B*tlarx    awr  BlMndanL 

The  Studebaker  Automobile  Catalogues  Free 

iit  down  now  andnrnte  for  the  bcaatiful  urt  caialogavs  uf  both  g.uolctii;  and  electric  cans — 
^ndetiaker  uars.     Not  an  ei;iggeraied  siaiemenl  in  any  of  ihent,  but  the  truth  «boui  can. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC  CO. 


ory.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Main  Office,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


rYarkt  B'w«r  >t4dtL5t.         Cbic««o.  37aaSS  W«b«ali  Ave.         Sno  Ff Mtciaco :   MiH»a  sad  Franionl  Sta. 


^nlk.  f%.:    i  to  V.  ftmi  Mrret. 

tUMCt   ID20  Bojplitan  Strrck 
.  C«l. 
•Mlvw  C«l. 


Unui  Ctly,  Mo.;  Ci>r.  I)<i>  an*  HKXOrrS^ 
ronuiui.  Ore.;    tiftti"  tMi  MiMfiWB  timn. 
v*Tik.  v%'**h. :  in*  nm  Ar«4iur  jwinlb 
Ml  l.akc  CiiT.  \!%A:  \S1  ^uie  Mttfc, 


DjIIu.  Tfox    1|7.tT<J  tim  »*rT«t. 

CtrrrttMl.  OMni   IvW  F.   Ink  ftnct. 
Af  endn  In  ill  prtkcipsl  title*. 


Ptvaiie  mention  r*»  ttevi»iii  c/  flrvirw»  alien  yirilinf  to  a-'-rrtl»tr» 
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ACOMRISO 

M^'ElectricS^aj 


I 


Get   A   demonstration  of    what    Electrics    <^"^ 
ageab.     Ther   all   can    Kive   you   tbe    "£ilOC"| 


tbiu  b  tbe  biggest  veai  ever  koowu. 


S.  R.  Bailey  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Broc  Carrfaee  &  Wai^in  Cot 
C<>lumbu&  Buggy  Co. 
CtumpioQ  \ragon  Co. 


Couple  Gear  Fft 

Electric  Vebidei 
General  Vehicle: 
C.  P.  K.imball  4 
Rjuch  &  Lang  I 


The  ELECTRIC  STORi 


New  York        Boaion 


PHILADEI^ 

Chicago        St.  Lotiti       ^.V. 
And  635  Distributors  thn,^^ 


THE  **EilOc"  SPARKINQ 


k 


^ 


Pitaat  mention  tht  Sfvltti)  a/  fliiitl 
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OTTA 


illowing  events  by  the  ISOTTA  car  in  the  year 
{to  be  without  question  the  FASTEST^  most 
[DURABLE  car  manufactured. 


vannah,   50  H.P.    I>oitn   ririvpu  hy   Lewis   Strang  v    a 
,ce..  averji }?""!;  '^-7  miles  per  huur. 

.P.  Isotta  won  the  Briarcliff  race  for  ^tock  cats  of  280 

s  an  hour.    Car  driven  by  Lewis,  StraoR. 

[gcport.  50  U.P.   Iftolta  won  two  hill  climbing  events  up 
<T  All  and  the  Slotk  Car  evenls.    Car  driven  by  A.  J. 

I  Speed  trials,  50  H.P.  Tsoita  won  the  Kilometer  event 

.The  mile  'ntrtmjwon  Trophy  in  42  1  5  feconds 

issis  event  in  42  1-5  seconds The  two  mile  Thompson 

12  seconds The  two  mile  stock  event  in  1  minute 

B  by  Juhn  Lang. 

IsoUa  won  the  25  mile  Stock  Car  race  at  Glens  Falls. 

Isutu  won  the  1(H)  mile  race  at  KIkwood  Park  on  a  mile 
i,  J,  Poole. 

H.P.  Lsotta  won  the  Stock  Car  race  at  Lowell.  Mass.,  260 
lUea  per  hour.     Lewis  4Slntn.i;  driving. 

I.P.  TwHta  won  the  Mulur  Parkway  Sweepstakes  for  stock 
tgin'^  64.5  miles  per  hour.  A  new  American  record  was 
:  Lytic  in  this  race.  This  record  has  since  been  beaten 
e  at  Sav.innah,  but  still  stands  the  American  record  for 

E.P.  Isotta  finished  second  In  the  Vanderbili  Cup  Race ; 
Beconds  behind  fir^l  car,  averaging  64.1J5  miles  per  hour 
riven  bv  Herbert  Lvtlc. 


F 


A  IMPORT  COMPANY 
y,        -        -        -       New  York 
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Tbe  C*t  of  Steady  Scrviu 


Mo4el  Fqrty-four.  34  H.  P.,  $2.2S0. 
ScMre  Wheel,  with  Ifflfttied  Tim.  BrAckclt.  and  TMta.  (74.     M»«nci«,  Sl^. 

Character  Coupled  with  Efficiency 

To  that  purchaser  who  demands  quaHty  without  un4ue 
elaboration,  steady  service  without  sensational  performance^ 
and    reasonable    cost   without    sacrifice    of  worth,   Rambler 
Model  Forty-four  most  strongly  appeals. 

The  Offset  Crank-Shaft  provides  for  greater  power  efficiency 
in  hill-climbing  and  for  high-gear  work  in  crowded  traffic.    The 
Rambler  Spare  Wheel  obviates  all  tire  worries — saves  the  task  of 
pumping  up  the  new  tire,  and  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
whetl  within  three  minutes. 

Those  big  wheels  and  tires   provide    comfort    in    touring, 
besides  saving  tire  expense. 

Msy  we  send  you  the  ntw  Rambler  cAtalog  or  a 

cupv  at  tlie   Rambler  Ma^^azlnr,    A    montkily    piili- 

lication  foroivners^P    Ranibler  auiomobilcif,  $1,150 

to  $2,500 

Thomas  B.  Jeffery    &   Company 

Main  Office  and  Faclory^  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Rranchn  ami  Distrihutin^  Agfitcifs  ■ 

Cliicaga,     Milwaukee.     BoaTon,     Nrw  York, 
Cleveland,     San  FranciHro 


THE   CAR   OF   STEADY   SERVICE 


Pteaat  mention  tin  Rtal*w  of  Rmltwa  whtn  writing  to  advtrttatn 
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THt  LOCOMOBILt  Wl^^vtNC  fHt  lNTEft(S.^rlOl^^AL  VANDHRBlLr  CUP  HACt 
The  LcKOfTr<»t><le  by  mnran^  laf  allei  lap  al  an  gvera^e  i(>«e<j  ol  qv«>i  «  mA*  «  mttiut*  w>aiw 
stoorl  0  supreme  le&l  under  >A-hi^  only  a  i-e^  f^f  periect  deittgn  (toi)  rmilettal  aitofno  UNtM 
wkk    (1^  Post  Cant  views  ol  r^^e  lot  lOc    &«&u|[lul  i  l«>i0i  pt»tvt.  ujitablc  lor  tmmht,  I0c>> 


The'SO'-Afivepass-    j|^    The "40  ""A seven 

encjer  shaft  drive  car  f^k  passenger  family  car 

*3500.  ^^  »4500. 

VANDERUILT  CCf 


ThzMkmnodl/eComp&jvfofAm 

NEW  YORK-  PHIIADELPHIA-  CHICAGO- BOSTON  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


erica ,  Bridg€port,CoTm. 
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NCHESW. 


:aliber  Automatic  rie 

imping,  canoeing:,  automobiling,  or  any  outing,  thi^ 
ittle  repeater  affords  more  pleasure  than  any  othet-' 
Being  reloaded  by  recoil,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ae  trigger  for  each   shot.      It  shoots  clean  and 
insive  cartridges,  is  easy  to  load  and  light  to  carry^^ 

CES     AN     OUTING     OUTFIT     COMPLJ 

Vtnchestfr  Guns  and  IVtnchirsttr  AmniHniiwn  —  tfir  Red  W 
frand—  are  Made  Jar  Jiaih  Other  aud  Sold  Everywhere. 


Pleast  MMfJon  the  Rtvitnc  t>f  Feuiru/s  When  ttritliif  to  attutrUnn 


SB 
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UNFIT 


UNTRAfNED— UNFIT— Can'f  do  the 

work  when  fie  finds  it  to  do, 

Jtie  Ksutf  of  neglected 

opportunity. 

The  attached  coupon  is  ^oi/r  opportunity. 
Without  any  costor  obligation  to  you  it  will 
bring  you  information  and  advice  that  will 
deal  the  way  to  a  good  paying  position 
at  your  chosea  tine  of  work.  It  will  bring  you 
the  VOLUNTARY  testimonials  of  fliou- 
sands  of  once  poorly  paid  men  and  women 
who  to-day  are  earning  splendid  salaries 
due  wholly  to  the  help  of  tiie  International 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton.  The 
number  heard  from  in  March  was  335, 

Never  mind  how  far  away  you  live — 
what  you  do  or  what  yourage— MARK  the 
COUPON.  There  s  an  I .  C.  S.  way  that  fits 
your  case  ejiactly.  You  can  quaSify  in  your 
ip^rt  tlmt.  Besides  putHn^  you  to  no  ex- 
pense andundernoobligation,  marking  the 
coupon  entitles  you  to  six  motilhs '  free  sub- 
scription to  the  I.  C.  S.  illustrated  monthly, 
"Aiisbition." 


Internaliolral  CDrrespondaAQe  Sohoofi, 

■plrewo  tmA  mp, nhRolmi'tT  frw.  '■. ambition"  ,  ulne 
rorftU  laiiii[li«.  uii4  al«o  rxplaLii.  :m[[i  ill  tM^Iker  i^UUb- 
llon  iin  \ny  jiail.   kiuw   I  t'&ii  iKiiiliff  Tit  einiili-TinMrit  or 


ttav  L  L  cP|icT 

A>iT«"li(»»i>cnrl>l>r 
^ha-M  fard  M'rilpr 
WIdJow     Trlmndr 
li'AiaintrrlBl  I~aK 

■  lluMt-nliir 

t'lvll   H^rvlGC 

I'bera  lai 

TciUIci   Mlllaapl. 


Teleptivnv    1- i>e9iic« 

Kiel-.  lAgUltfg  r^bp 
Mn'hnn.  t  nKlnrrr 
PlnBlHra   lii'iutliui 

Ct*ll     llJBliorf 
VulI'Llnc   «unirmct(>> 

HtrHPlBpal  Knirlncier 
Ml  ■  I  Hfc  E  nytiue* 


ir>jiie_ 


BBWt  kud  nth. 
DItF , 


FARMERS 
SAVE  YOUR  GRAIN 


IIT  USING  Tin- 


ti 


onlocc  "  SIEVELESS 
Ciltdd    SEPARATM 

V  Grun  Plate  and  Rollrr  Sgritem  in  cooi bLi ■!>■» 

irithour  AuWmatic  Blut  R»eul*4«r. 

tfr^w,  ii^l't^ns  pcrf«trilv  clean  icllIt  ti>r  seed  ijr  nnutet.  ■■  I  mim 
t]le  ^T^in.  Fvcn  lifht  fiau  nKlfh  xlhcf  tnaChinCA  bluw  Knn. 
Jt  ia  ■  Simple,  Convenienl,   Fffi riant  Horf 
Durable  Ma-cbiae^ 
Mndii;  TA  sites  iig  ?.a\\.  th<:  n^ed  c-l  ^-liE-^m  clifi^lKr  nrhidlnfMl 
(armer. 

No  sieves  or  riddles  to  ehoke,  break  domi  and  Ibmm?  mn 
a.i][]  exp«Ei:ie. 

EACH  MACHINE  FtllLY  WARRAIVTE9 

Wc  aUo   nidke   High  Cr.idc   ^teaiu   ^tud  CaaaUtiB  |iMi^  | 
Write  tor  L'.J ta Lii tfiii;  "  Kk  "and  ^iritci  tfil-ore  tiuyUiC 

The  Gelser  Manufacturing  Cou 

1V*yne*boro,  Pal,  V.  S.  A. 


WhoWants"Bonnie  Boy 


TblN  I«  ''EtnQiii« 

Bor."  ODD  l>f    Clbl< 

ba<id[iaii]i''iit:, 
in>nU^(,  tuiffi-t 
llrOii  tihoilurLila 
tbui  pi'^-t  enDHj 
to  onr  jHziiK    rAmii 

"■QoTerntsiH"  iiirt,  cina 
at  nar  tuiuiMiit  T>ii]>  >'-iiii 

cbililron  in  tbc  run  nr^ 
hutLoa  tbo  iiii:<^t  [<jji  t 
TliBji-'aii'tPT'"If>tiit.  I.r 
tha  i-iirLg  arc  »o  hailt 
thnt  tJi>riln.g  nvt-r  in  imhO-il'ili-.  "'n-'Ti 
loi  tie  is  I'ftf  hr-^lmri  nnil  ■l<T^;rt  tii.FJ 
If  b  nillrriii'l  t'ljiflric  tJio  lin;.!,  I.it. 


.  .  _ .  Hiiri't.  fif.nr^  m>  a«71 

The  Tony  Pony  Line  irh'i"i.^h?'„'Xii 

fiH>bioual>l«  T'^tttrniicD  Ibe  l-oulrviiniiifif  n.1  lilJi»  l-My*  „ 
bavo  JRl  i  tripr>rt<."l  8h"'tlHCnl«  loupli.'ct  from.  W  r'aenilnia 
Btc.nii|.|-to— "■r.n..biinn'n'<vriJCiitt-    M'TitolLV  lUwttiiOi 

MICHJGAK       XY  COWADT.  23  Office  8U|..  EALUUZOO.  MIOL' 

MOTOa  BOATS] 
IND  MOTORSj 

|}iij>Hrior  to  *tl  oib«fv  (ar  I 
widSptvd.  ■^TTI  Ti^n'ff 

;  au  ibe  lieBfc  fgf  M*  |mI 
mnix^r.  M  BtaMM 
altln  of  B«l«r  BavU 


•H-Mtn 


_     Ln    trrtc« 

anlr.^l^tn  II.  >■, 
Kxivkrd    B-WB    n**l 
r^^«*  with  Maahia 
lias    b<'*ts   ■{>< 
>^  Wina  luAftT  l«f 


«ry. 


fltaie  mmtlon  t»e  Rbtiltto  p/  HcfUies  urltea  tBrlting  to  odiHirtlufM 
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FOR  FORTV  YEARS 

ANDARD^ 


t/M  to  aawrt'ff 
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PVI  PREM< 

ei^ht ;  for  compactness ; 
lencc;  for  splendid  re- 
's the  camera  for  your 
ctures. 

ikteet  and  most  compact  of  all 
?ictares  of  correaponding  eize 
to  load  and  operate.  Open 
.  Premo  Film  Pack,  cloee  back 
wa  is  loaded  in  daylight.  To 
tree,  pull  out.  succeBsive  black 
<nB8  the  bulb. 

'  be  developed  by  traj-  or  lank 

"""lOr  more  may  be    renioved 

ig  until  the   entire    twelve 

iingle  valve  automatic  Rhul- 
nt  Rapid  Rectilinear  Leus. 


PilmPM 

Onrm 
lnlaoo.Mi 

JMS*OR  TA-Vr.    In  writing,  pteofv  he  surx-  to  j 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL 

treet  Eastman  Kodak  Co 


Usi  a  ©ML" 


Itr 


ss  has  left  competitors  far  behind.     Our 
Red  Kideabout  is  a  model  that  will  nin  t 
— expens  or   bcfpnncn.     This  Red  Rideil 
t  front  sprocket  and  Koller  Chaia,  and  Run 


The 
r^orld's 


Ind  tb«FactorT""  ■Uncaith and  13(1.0 

c«n  prevft  thai  tliv  --  .l....>,.  v.j  th«  Crank  Haai 
Ba"~tutk  bocn  fiBun-il  mcnmcitr. 

Jt's  All  in  the  Crat 

mt,  onexccllril  bin  rllmbinff  qiiali|{«*  of  ihfi  I 
JCb  (hl«  HMIon'a  cnnciriiclton  raak<-a  Diibr«Bkab 
•awraaBdcrownaIn  Irxnic  coiift'.iuctioii  atcalt 
Ir-fcatBn*  oot  (onnil  In  acr  nltiir  Kicrcliv 

bMltJ  IWO  CmlH.  COpT  of  Bosd,  wdHnp)ilet."'ni*Tt>* 
JM  at  fWle  rmJKB.  n*llr4  hv  3-nnt  niMir— VM  KKF~E  t 
"V^^^ot  it.     We  Mike  BO  thaaii   Rsfrdn^  tnn  jts  can  tn* 


tl 


YCLE  &  MFG.  CO., 


;c  mc/rtJWJ  the  Rtvl«0  «/  (tei>l*»»  tnket 
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L 


LOOK  for 
this  LABEL 


J 


The 
Underwear 


of  a 
CcHiSeman 


GOTHAM  SUklMER  UNDERWEAR  «pr«rnl  > 
drijrrc  nf  liunuucr  ctimforl.      UkcIcw  Icnffthv,     . 
Iii;httur«  have  iKwn   iJiscarilrd  aril   yniill   fiml   (i!MM.\M 
■irmTiH  crir.ipr,    Ijphinr  ntiit    looter    ihrau   Ihfl  oriJlnnrv   hin'I 
..OTHAM  1"NDF.RWI-;AK  ir.  itkc  ncareii  i*pi.ro*ch  to  »bfoIut« 
Ii«?rf«ii*>n    of   any   Tm»)*T-Barm«nt*  (orhctirpaihcr  ire*r. 

The  Talent  Waiitbnnd  on  GOTHAM  D^wvn  U  «  ditUoct  iia* 
PTovtmcut  over  other  kinrlt  nnd  is  irclconwd  by  comfort  aeekuig 

'"Vi'nTHAM  SUMMER   UNDERWEAR  and   PAJAMAS  nn 
TTiiflf  from  special  fabric*  in   pccluidve    rm'rfm — W«in»i>nh. 
Pone**,  Pore  Sil>,  Linen  knd  Silk  Ami  Linen. 
Inn»t  OA  (b*  GOTHAM  l*b«l — It's  ikti  ikl>»lut«  gu*raatco  trf 

UnJmrumar  $1.00  and  fwrt  tJtt  eartntnl.  fiajamaa  «md 
f/nfon  Sailm  SI. SO  and  MOrr  the  lutl.  At  firsii.iast  Habtr- 
da:'nrTi  crrr^.-ahrrt.—lf  yffur  drolrt  hain't  Ikrm  t^  hanj,  itnd  5u» 
and  pTu-€  litrms  tij  (u  aWjyctt'U  bt  ijmickly  mppltr.i, 

B*a*iiiiuUy  iilauritifd  SiyU  Book  abomt  Ik*  t/nJ^rummr  of  a 
Cmtttloman  *' jml/rrran  rrff»f!I. 

rtOTHAM   tr?n)KBWE.\R    CO. 
Drpt,  It.  L'JSO  FnuUtUn  Strwil,  Now  V^rk  City. 


FOR   WEARERS  OF 
KNEE  DRAWERS 


THERE'S    A 


Boston  Garter 

DELIGHTFULLY  COMFORTABLE 
TO  THE    BARE   LEG 


NON-ELASTIO,  TUBULAR 
KNIT  LEO  BAND 

CLASTIC.   ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 

OUBHIOH  PI  ACD 

iiuiuiKR  ouTTON  uLMOr 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.. Mah«rt 

BOBTOH 

CoUM  >wfcil.  BiMPUta,  ■■«. 

Hunptf  P«1>  »>llf  d 
oulinvlH^I  I'r^ 

600D    ftLL   THE   TEAR   ROUHD 


MENNE 

BORATED  TALCUI 

TOILET  POWr 


nml  Mi«inf>i(v'"  ir>-iit->-=t  ^iniffrt   MmMaTt' 
["-.-    ■■",''.;■      r    f-}.  .'-,-.  -  .nclSwalwi 

I  .        .  ^  !■)  pul   I 

fill- 1  .i/'wiiim, 

<ifi  iii|i    111  I  ill  t'liTjuiiffr  (jr  11 V  inituttiocots, 


nmtra  hr  Ac  GerlMtd   Mwucb'*  CboDlat 
•MiDrafiArt.  ruMM.tM«.    BrMI  No.  : 


111*    •."•  .1 
tIFKIIAH 


<ll.,:iTn-.l  1ik-i.i 


MI    S  M    \ 


i 
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IF  YOU  WILL  COMPARE  THE 

pure  Belfa^  Linen  with  the  Linen  Finish 


you  will  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  a  really 
fine  paper  Strathmore  is.  If  you  make  this  same 
comparison  with  any  other  paper  you  will  all  the 
more  appreciate  Slrathmore. 

Strathmore  Parchment  is  the  fin^  pure  bond 
paper  made;  it  shows  the  cleaned,  brighter,  pure^, 
cleared  white.  It  makes  other  papers  look  dirty, 
bluish,  reddish,  yellowish  of  gray. 

It  is  carried  in  three  finishes:  Linen, Telanian 
and  Parchment. 

Whoever  supplies  you  with  ^ationery  can  fur- 
nish Strathmore.  Ask  to  see  the  sample  book,  or 
wnte  us  for  one. 

The  "Strathmore  Qyality"  Book  and  Cover  Papers,  like  Strath- 
more Parchment,  have  features  that  cannot  be  found  in  c^her  ftocks. 
Tliiey  are  valuable  features  few  fine  tHiokfl  and  advertising  Lterature.  Aik 
ypuT  puhli&her  or  printer  to  ahow  you  the  sample  books, 

MlTTtNEACUE  PAPER   COMPANY 

The  " Sttatiimon  Qsielltis"  Mill* 
MrmNEAGUE.  MASS..  U.S.A. 


Please  mention  tue  fieview  of  fteviews  when  writing  to  aduertiaera 
lOl 


WeWanttheMen 


—and  women  who  w^ant 
the  best— the  keen,  dis- 
criminating judges  who 
are  most  particular  in  their 
requirements. 

The  New  Model 

L.C.Smith4Bros.Typcwritcr 

Ball-bearings  at  all  f fictional 
points  - 

Parts  made  with  scientific  accu- 
racy— 

Clever  inbuilt  devices  for  doing 
all  kinds  of  special  work  (to  take 
the  place  of  awkward,  expensive 
attachments)— 

is  made  to  satisfy  particular  people. 

New  Illustrated  Hook  Free 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

SVRACUSE.  N.  v..  U.  S.  A. 
BmiicbrftUt  ull  LxrKc   Clltu. 

Head 

Office  (or 

Europe, 

AslaatMi 

Africa  I 

19  Oueta 

Vtctofta 

Sir««(, 

Loadoa 

K.C. ., 

ALL 

lllc 

writtng 

AI.WAVS 

Id  ftiBbI 


Small  hair-splining  differences  have  iiol 
made  Waterman's  Idcab  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  wfilingimplcraenl  o(  late  years 
—it's  the  Breat  bittdiffcf  enccs — superior iiy 
Cf(  principle  and  pcrlected  simplicity. 
Ask  Yaar  Dealer 

L.  E,  Waterman  Company 

173  Broadway,  New  York 

BtMton      Chk^o      S&Q  Fra&cuco       Montieal 


HUB 
GORE 


BECAUSE 

every  maa  or  woman  who  selects 
tt  ]Miir  of  shoes  or  slippers  in  which 
tlie  clastic  side  panels  oro  made  from 

HUB  GORE  FABRIC 

hna  our  ttanding  guarantee  lh«t  it  will 
outwcAT  the  shoe  or  alipper,  or  we  will 
put  in  new  goring  free  of  chargv, 

Look  ioT  ih(!  littlfi  he.irt  trademark 
on  the  gore  in  60/A  stiffs  of  the  ihoe. 

Write  to-day  for  our  gnnraatee  certif- 
icate. 

HUB  GORE  MAKERS- 
Boston,  Mass. 


W«u«  mtnUvn  tAw  fltmhrni  itf  Stvmun  whtm  m-itltg  to  aaotrVMn 
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Underwood 
Escapement 

Is  ihe  Envy  of  Every 
Typewriter  Maker 

h  is  more  correclly  de- 
signed —  tosts  more —  is 
belter  made  —  and  gives 
ihe  Underwood  a  greater 
durability  than  any  other 
Typewriter  on  the  market. 

UNDERWOOD 

Standard 

Typewriter 

"ifritiMf-m-iii; tit  "  ieuiirui.tiii-H 


The  perfettion  pf  the 
Underwood  Typewriter 
ha£  opened  the  field  and 
invited  our  many  special 
forms  of  '"built-in"  tabu- 
lators and  mcdern  book- 
keeping   applianci^s. 

When  you  buy  h  lypc' 
wri  icT.  don't  buy  a 
"Trailct"  —  gel  llic  mn- 
chtne  that  hai  al^vays 
ltd  llie  way-  Lcl  us 
show  yoBi  a  few  of  ill 
cKclmivc  l^oturcs,  and 
you     well     see    wliy    ll'ic 

UNDERWOOD     ii 

TEe  Machine  You 
Will  Eventually  luy 

THE  LNIIEKWOOD 
TYPEWRITEH  CO.,  Inc. 


Anywh 


\ 


f' 


Beautiful — and    Cheap 


Kiift.TPlvpt}'  enlnm,  that  nill  wear  ■■.  loneai 
rc>J'.r»  can.  ami  co«t  WK  l'>ftft  ttftn  pulut  toUtMj 
Qiiil  w  apply,  lia-ce  iua(t«  b^  irurld^wfdo  npo- 
tnUoD  for       • 

Cabot's  Shingle  Staim 

>[iuk'  nitfa  the  best  plementat  the  be^  tii- 
ntivea  and  Creosote^ ''tliqi  \tmt    wvod    pre- 
servative knawn.'"    The  ODly  lUlzLS  oudfl  ot 
i'rertHntt!  and  wliliDut  petratenm. 
fit»"ir<t-iirit"i!  xiUH^itra  <tmi  color  <^af^  »mt  free 

Samuel  Cabott  Inc.,  Sale  M*&ufAcitttwf 

129  Milk  Sv««t,  BMtoit.  Mbu. 

(Airi'nls  nt  nil  L-i^airal  p^liT(:<i 


THE "HELLO  PUZZLE 

f4!S  vol'  RING  OFTT 

The  br»ni  Iwjln-iPMm.  YoM  ilrapir  ta6'( 
dnj(i  it  uiLiil  villi  liJii.r  lenovrd  the  ncci  rlni[ 
IruMi  Ml-  i.rlHiil'iiil  iLisk.  luiy  nhni  jrou  knw 
lii"*,  lniT—  :i  SiTiil  u^.  15  fcnti.  -damn  or  coin, 
^i^i.1  ■.<  >j|l  m«l  vuu  A  il]£l.l.a  fVai-iL 
^■■.p  uur  HiiT  l^-iUlii^nie  Vn.  M  ai  atn  l-MO 
llnrfull  anil  aririLktnjE  nwelflt^,  t'it»,  gJinef  WSd 


b;i 


Jill 


ii  aririLktnjE  nnelflt^,  t'ltt,  gjinei 


The  N.  V.  Neiva  Compuiy 

I)r;pl.  •!,  Ii   Tlirr>a   rilrctl.   MrM   HIKE 


RON 


AND  WIRE 


FGNCn 


pmn  nutC  FOONDRT  «B  FIMC  OOMPJIf 

446    mith  SenAt»  Avttriit 


& 


TYPEWRITERS 


rtr«t  Thlttig  ^fft 


VFor  UtUa  rolki  lUil  cnwe<n;4.J 

i  i-are.  pnrw.  dalntj  Ffult  Lii««tlv*,  Mii^i  «ii|i  naWr 
n^iiilleHii  n  dfrlli'lo'JH  pll'ei-ri.'!«ii)tr  !o«J-iIrlnk.  Uotvirlld*,.  in* 
vleordlt-fl.  0-f(ircoijic«  inilltiMd'i'C  iin'l  pH  M-"»iHiLrh  Ariij 
!nte>>U>inl  trtmbt"-!,  Vil«llM*«ni5'«'l"'lr  lond— rri*IIM  Twl 
bliK-i],  ti?ulUir  U-i0i]b,  '4  cl4:iiLr  bruin,  B  rttUcoadltlt'CKd  brrdf. 
Oranr  by  wnmlli    I  |»r  '7S't\  A  \an   IX.O'D,  TdiU  IS  cti. 

Food  f  ampAny 


Stevt^art  Food  f 

1E33  Security  Bulldlnv, 


Please  mention  the  Hvulew  of  ttrvii^a's  wfi'ii  mntt/ij  ta  aiii-'irrtittrii 
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If  You  Care 

what  it  costs  you  to 
impress  your  corres- 
pondents favorably — to 
have  a  paper  in  your 
letterhead  that  gives 
dignity  and  force  to  your 
message — if  you  care 
what   it   costs 

Write  today  for 
this  helpful  free  Portfolio  of 


Twenty-five  Specimen  Letterheads 


They  are  the  finest  examples  of  engraved, 
embossed,  lithographed  and  printed  busi- 
ness stationery  that  money  can  buy. 

They  are  an  inspiration  to  the  man  who 
wants  a  better  letterhead,  showing  the 
brilliant  White,  the  six  rich  Colors,  and  the 
Linen,  the  Medium  and  the   Hi^   Plate 


Finishes  obtainable  in  Construction 
Bond. 

They  are  more  than  an  inspiration  to  the 
progressive  business  man. 

They  are  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  moderate  priced  paper.  They  a^rc  proof 
positive  that  you  can  obtain 


Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price 


Write  today  for  this  free  Portfolio. 

Judge  the  qualities  of  Constmction  Bond 
for  yourself. 

Here's  why  it  is  the  "Best  at  the  Price" — 
a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay  for  any 
quantity. 

Construction  Bond  is  sold  direct  to 
responsible  printers,  lithographers  and 
engravers,  never  through  jobbers,  and  only 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best  at 


the  Price 


BOND 


in  cases  containing  500  pounds  or  more. 

This  plan  cn^s  oaf  the  jobber's  profit  and 
eaves  the  expense  of  handling  small  lots. 

Ton  know  what  that  means  in  economy. 

So,hystea.dinstlj  maintaining  the  quality, 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  offer  the  best 
value — the  most  quality  for  yoTir  money. 
And  we  do. 

Specify  Construction  Bond.  Know  it  by 
this  watermark. 

Tou  can  obtain  it  of  most  any  producer 
of  high-grade  stationery  in  all  its  finishes, 
colors  and  weights,  with  envelopes  to 
match. 

But  yon  will  know  what  you  are  asking 
for,  and  you  can  see  the  result  in  advance, 
if  yon  will  send  for  this  free  Portfolio  of 
Specimens. 

So  write  today.  It's  free,  if  you  use  your 
business  letterhead.  Make  a  note  of  our 
address  and  write  at  once. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 

305  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 


Please  mention  f/»#  Reoltw  of  Setilewa  when  writing  to  adoertiaera 
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Three     ^^ 

O'clock 
Fatigue 


Monarch  Liiht  Touch  [•  not  n  mere 
**  tklkinK  poial."    Iliattnteohmnioul  fact 

Monarch  Lt|(ht  Touch  means  "all 
day  efficiency  "  —  no  mid  •  Afternoon 
lettinjf  down  of  the  operator's  ipeed 
throujb  muscular  wcarincsB. 

Monarch 

Li^ht  Touch 

increases  the  output— permits  the  pro- 
duction of  marc  work  in  a  day  and 
therefore  reduces  the  cost  of  typewrit- 
iai  to  the  employer. 

Monarch  Li|(ht  Touch  and  other 
Monarch  features  are  well  worth 
learning  about.  Let  ui  f[ive  you  ■ 
demonstration.  Write  for  illuttnited 
descriptive  literature. 
The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

Eiecoilve  Otll^s,  Moaanh  TviKorllct  Birildlst 

3H  Branl-'ay,  he-  Vorh 

ClHilaa  (HtlcM .  Tanala  aad  Munlrcal 


I 


Us«(I  by  U.  S.  ai£D«l  Corps. 

GENEVA 

Superior  Binocular 


Its  tnaEolfyiag 
power,   field    vww 
uiid   i:l»arn«'<S    ol    dtfiriition 
IS  Belduin  cqualW,  ey^a   m 
ciioiebinociii(LrBcastin)[iiric« 
04  much.  A^k  your  deal ftr  fer 
It.    ir  lio  has  none  ia  auxkf 
sr-ad  tu  it  5  and  C«cav«  «*• 
on  ^Lptjruval,  If  not  aaus factory,  rentra 
II   (at  our  ftxpatiM),    W<  vnlt  cheec- 
lully  rpfund  yaor  moDey. 
OE-teV A  OPTICAL  CO^  4  R  Ua*a  SI. .  Qei 

KXll.l'SIVF  •.A1.P5  Ar,|IVT« 

r   •'i.  Wile*.  Uhm.  %.  \.    nsitkla  0*imi  raanair.  Ut  llal>  St.. 
Ii-rini".  s    'I.     1.  II.   H~«i.  nitK*4,  r4i.      Tn'k>.     iiaft  a  1'^ 

t-iTK.  fa.     B.  E.  B*UKb  A  »«a.  Cut  >ala  SU  Hvihxt-r,  %  I. 


S!i:!?'^i! 


Inexpeasive  Cleaaliness 

It  you  bsTP  jm*,  u  ntimptin>y-In»uu- 
tSMOua  Watvr  llcaier  will  giv*  yoa 
atvAmina;  hot  wa(<T  iti  any  fitiaatitr-il 
auy  mlnutr  ilay  or  iilxliL,  at  Iom  mtt 
than  by  fui>  oIIiit  uinJinii.  M'jalrmlrlii 
i-^Kit.  iMi  i-xp<-iiv-  (or  ri'iMitrv.  lta(Ut4 
I  tfwdiit  hvBllh,  Wntc  today  fnr  'ittf  » 
davn'TrtAl  Ullcrand  fr-^  ni«-iltlcl. 
iirvpHXF.T  ro_     P'lii.  >a«.    c.i.i.,.^.  «>.». 


Start  the  boy  in  a  profitable 
business, 

JuBt  DOir  I  know  of  a  fell'  eplou'lkit  o(R-cimaK  for  nfUll  Mone' 
— luiil  t  kuDtv  ?4iJin*.'thlii)C  tilKiut  a  lln«'.  that  will  tuiy  Dig  firirfiia 
on  ft  l»^w  bUiiilre<l<l<>Uanilti*et<tmeiiL.  EDWdJlD  B.  Moo.^ 
13  W.'Mi  WhU'i  Slif.1,  riii.B;,-'".  Illltmlii. 


i 


Don't  "htem  it  Away 


TrujT  ftfanif/  Olid 


ENDETS 


Th^?  miMi'l  Bti  Ip^k.in  all  ateiMila-tta 
''  FMB.  rui  lit'  r .  Bna  I  litiram,  hnt  WUkt  bao 
MO,   nnanlil^r-nnnantrir rlwt,  Aajoaa  I 
^     ranuactb»ni  Ht aai aarfaoei twonflUM 

Bkr  a-^jM  '»^»«  •a.wJT" ASaTiSr!!? 

c«iMcaaus.  c«.,  B«i  a 


ATKiMfilia.  I*   T. 


WEAK  AUTO  SPRINGS 


You  or*"  nandtcappt^   wltb  WMk  tOt^^ 

-, ^r  on  cttofi 

or  IT  for  91(1  *Hta  a  mir  << 
ai)iille>l 


»tir  car  ndea  easy  when  paiti' 
tint  tjuDim  wtien_fmJr  kMHteoTor 


SUfx-rCoU    Biim|>ent.    ~  KL«Mlly   attii 
nny  <:ai.     &oi>ki<-t  lor  itip  atklnit 

rPR.EMENT*HV  SIMQAl.  O.L<MPCII  C' 
IU5  &<Tk«ley  St..   Boston.  Masa..U.  S 


on  edOlh 
IPCIlCOifl 

..  11.  a.  *.^ 


PIrati  mtatiw  III*  ffmfic  «/  ^VL'fua  ivArn  u^ntiny  to  atluarttavra 

loe 


A 


The  Review  i 


'\7'0\J   can   be   comfortable 
up  in   bed. 

Our  ippliarce  lifts  the  head  of  tlie 

to  my  ingle;  no  pile  of  pillows  to  s!i] 

pbce;  smooth  and  comtbrtable  ss  the  bi 

flat.     Easily  and  qtiick]y  adjusted;  a  str 

ran  raise  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  a 

For  n»d\ng  in  brd.  For  wiinj  in  t 

Far  C«nvalcK«fKc.  Fur  Atlhina  tu 

For  Hjy  Ferrr  r'lctim*, 

A  comfon  to  the  well  j  a  necessity 
'■kk }     lalvation   for    Those    who&e    bre« 
difficttlt.       For  ncUl  beds  only. 


The   Lcvinger  Mfg. 


I 


Room  58*,  J?J  Dcjfbcm  St. 


:iu^^ 


fA  Portable 
Gas  Stove 

Not   only   fan    you 

cixtV  anvihioK  nn  % 

•  Manm'iiff-ltowiufln 

Alcohol      Gai      Store, 

iMit  you  <»a  coot  a"^ 

fkrrt    Milli     iL  — in    the 

k.llclm,^ittlln|;TOom.sick  rootn 

Of  at  lliG  camp  or  picnic     T1i«         _ 

lWanning-1 
Bowmanj 

<D>salurr4)  j| 

Atcohot  Gas  Stov8 

Is  quick  ■■  A  K.19  ransrc — :iti<1  c1ran(^r,     Bu 
■Vtw  fncl— «Ictintiirc<l  nlCOJiol— A 
first  tr&asfoftiu  iBtoKtttt.  No  wi  k. 
delay,  BO  odor.  Single  ami  ilouhj^'^,' 
en.     SeKntlfnllyiiickelcH.     .\r     ^ 

kMannrni  , 

.     DM    (HI     Ihc 

_  ham  xbo  "I 
_BiMUDPled  Vood 
rniuulir  oUkn 
dnraMt. 

MANNme 

BOWMAN  A 
leCXeUiwa"  BraaAMu 


Nil  ON 


r  '" '..  MPG.CO. 


,.).  c« 
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The  Hartford  Fire  In 

fc  and 

The  National  Associal 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Fl 

tile  houses  of  the  United  Stales  in  addressing 
^e  need  of  adequate  and  responsible  fire  insui 

y  "Through  the  guarantee  which  it  has  gi 
suddenly  become  your  debtor.  Might  it  not 
kind  of  a  debtor  it  is  likely  to  be?  " 

I  The  points  which  the  Credit  Men  say  ough 
lurance  company  are  given  below.     See  ho 


What  Credit  Men  Ask. 
'  WImiU  ihcnrl  •iirplunti.n-p  capital  ami  «ll  linliilitlcii?" 

P*  Hu  It  (the  {ntunnc*  coinMoy)  a  reoard  al  Hi-ins  iu  ikbu 
[tiowc*}  promptly  aad  irithout  uiijiut  dtdiictimn? 


2.— 


JL^  Ara  lb«  nten  V-ba  loanaKe  ils  affain>  men  i>(  rluncirr  and  htirh 
■UtidinK  Id  <l>e  OooiRiiinkv,  uirfi'j|<liiiK  llie  iinudplu  of  buiincM 
wtuch  auure  a  toii(  and  hunnnible  exuteaut .' " 


1-J 


The  service  which  the 
throughout  the  year  and  i 
has  published  a  book  "  Fire 
separate  chapters  for  Housel 
shnv^ing  each  how  danger  of 
property.  The  book  also  gi 
ance  and  may  save  you  thous 
pany  you  are  insured.  It  is  f 
Send  for  it. 

The  Hartford  Fire  In 

t  Hartford, 

I 


HE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  C( 


Ptraxr  HituVoa  tka  HvaUir  of  Rwt^emm  . 
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mm 


LITHIA 
SPfaN£S 
VfATER. 


lans  Have  Used  It  Personally  and  In  Practice, 
-e  They  Not  Competent  Witnesses? 


OSes  it  is  Endorsed  by  the  Hi^est  Medical  Aathorities. 

llton*s  fiavdard  vtork  on  the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  States  and 
rruixUlATBi*  '^"*  efficient  diuretic,  and  proves  of  great  value  in  ■*• 
ilTnlAWAlEK  FLAMMATION  and  IRRITATION  of  th*  BLADDER  and 

■  when  rieppnrit^nl:  upon  thu  URIC  ACID  DIATHCSIS,  as  t-xhibiu-d  in  cases 
IT*  For  the3«  purposes  it  is  endorsed  by  the  highest  medical  nuthoritjes." 
ncr«d«.  Prof,  of  Surgery,  Medical  Xhpt,  Umversilif  of  Mich.,  and  auUurrof 

tS^^i"  "BOFRllO  LiTHlAWAnR  w.°"  "'  ""  "—  ■"""" 

cxubt«d  advantage  in  my  owu  person," 
itcaif.  Emeritus  Profe&sor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  CoUe^  of  Phyticiaiu 
ork:  "I  BtmMiA  InuiftWATCD  ^'or  patients,  and  usfrt  it  in  my  own 
-rescribed  DwraMtWlnlATfAltK  case    far    GOUTY   TROUBLC  with 

ilta,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  aH  a  vury  valuable  remedy." 
lony  on  request.    For  sale  by  the  generul  dni^  and  mineral  water  trado. 
tfiiU'l  at  .S/TiH^s  O', 


ri 


ypensJune  15th. 


ITHIA  SHtUKS  Kmt «  i?£S&°<^S 


4 


OQSOiMnEDWTE 

MM  tf  »■  ^^  u«  »^  la  IM  vwii. 

«C0..  »  LobSt..  DetTMt.Nick 


Time  Utilized 

111.™!.*---!!!  in-.-fl!!  .".1- 

5   1>- I-    i.l'   -    Ml.  I  -  r» 

iry  ,r.r.|li..  ul  ar.-,    -  ..L 

rM   -il.    11 '-.1  f    5p  ^    .  -                        ,  ..  jl 

Itlor  Placi,  looH  SOS,  Nn  Tort 


lii  1' 


JITI 


pWE]iap<fj,  r,[i.;oft-. 
'  II  mlA  cil  in'"  L'lr-' 

l-^t    fuuiiit  UO  J- 


Did  Too  Ever  Use  PRESS  CLIPPINGS  t 

I>-i  j'liu  Willi!  t-Vf'rrUilin  jirinliil  I 

I^Eld   I«|.l.>   JfVMOf  UlW  lltlldl  Slflli 

lur  lubji-ci  .•    Scud  u»  rtiur  oriJ<-r . 

l(>  Clip,  eitclo«c  tU.  And  w«  win 

ninnfh,  mnlllUK  yoii  rtnlly  nr  wr<-i. 

liiplc    Wb  rtnkd  ■ml  pIIji  nlmnl  i.. 

Any  AMrcan  Kath<*r  all  thai  In  (irlDtMl  nbniM  mtttt^f*  nflar 

■iii'illalv  Intrrcfl.  Ilu'   lult^l   tirw*  or   tmi  antcle*  tnm  Mtnf 

■ciur-.T..     Wrlli"  u«  iii.iiii  It  t.-.|riy, 

Unnea  Slitei  Prm  CilpDlng  Snrssa,  1S3  Li  Sitifl  SI  .CtlcafD.Ui 

ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Bureao 

NtWSPAPCR  CUPPINGS  of  ..11  k-intls  — I'.usinw 
rci>onal,  rolitical,  Trade,  Fraternal  and  Kctici^^i! 
—from  the  press  of  California.  Oregon,  Waihint 
Ion,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  L'lah,  Arifooa,  Ntw 
Mexico. Uritish  Columbia,  Alaska.  Hawaii  and  MarUt. 
CCRRKNl  ORDF.BSONLy  NO  BACK  CLIPPINGS 

SS  First  St..  S»n  rr«nciBCO.  C»t< 


|l|]etni^r'®rir;^^^nl^ 


FOR    ALCOHOl^ISM 


your  docUr'*  iwnie  wmI  -wv 
he  treatmmt  to  Mm  fi^r  yntir 

Bd  by  phyKhHana  in  nil  |«irt)> 


nk  9lre«t.  Nf-  Ywfc 
laUtBf*,  ilenlU  al  your  Btsl- 


ConvanisBt. 

n«><l4ttrM   no  <let«nUon   rrom    busltUNW.  no   lirpo> 
dermic  InJi^cltoDn,  no  publicity: 
9af«>  AbBolutalynobnrmfularciotiiUryrffKU. 

Prlv»««. 

EntlTv  freodon  (rotn  MnbwrxiriiiK  pabUehy. 


Tl»«    Oppanhvii 

817  W«t  5TLJJ  9U«l 


tr    li 


itila«« 

New  York  City 


>wa»  mtot'Oi  '**  /ftfiU't*!  a/  i>w<wpj  ailtmn  mritimt  tc  a^uartimtra 
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LASSIFIED  ADV 

ite  Lines $6.00  1    Smallest  Si 

tional  Lines,  Each 1.50   I    Largest  Sp; 


10    P«r    C*nt^     Discount    Cor    6 


REAL    EST  at: 


WEST 


•ER  ACRE  MONTHLY  WILL  BUX  RICH,  froatlcsa 
;  and  Qrupe  laads  io  fertllp  El  Cajon  Valley,  a 
>  beauty  apot  tti  Soutbem  CallforDla'a  luiiHt  ilellKtai- 
Imate.  Have  iubdlTided  30o  acri-a  Into  Hniall  homc- 
A  good  UtIds  Id  IV  BFrcB.  UouMual  opimriunltj. 
Immedliteijr  tor  free  Ulustraled  buoklft.  J.  Kraolc 
.   San  Diego,  Cul. 


AT   CALIFORNIA    could    glvp   you    twenty    yearn    ago, 

SontherD   Oulf   Coast   oDera   yuu    dow.     Two-year-old 

ma    OraDKe    Orovea    now    belUK    developed.    |260     per 

VeEetableB    between    rows    gtveei    Immediate    Income. 

lold  Title.     We  do  all   work  always,   kIvIdk  you  casb 

crops   Dec.,    1910,    IBll,    1912,    (50     acre  yearly;    1S13. 

1916,    $75     acre   yearly;    1»1«.    1917.    1»18.    $100     acre 

';    1B19    to    1928,    |2oO     acre    yearly:    tbereatter    balf 

I    annually.      You     can     buy     one     acre     or    upward, 

quick  If  ron  want  your  share.     Stirling  Improvement 

Dnintb,  Hlnneaota. 


PERFECT  CI 
New  Mexico.  I. 
Address  Tbe  D} 
mation  and  ten 

SEATTLE  RE 
Real  GatBte  ha 
ctty  in  Amerlci 
MoDtbly.  Scud 
Co..  Inc.,  Ownei 
Bntldlng.  Seattl 

BUY  LAND  I 
der  RooseTelt  D 
Oet  blgbeat  ret 
an  acre  and  ui 
months'    subscrl 

6 raves.    Qeu.   Co 
..    Railw^ky    E} 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


INCH  RUPERT.  BRITISH  COU.IMBIA.— raclftc  Coast 
lIdus  Grand  Trunk  Faclflc  Railway,  townslte  now  on 
»t.  Terms  exceedingly  liberal.  (Jreat  oprmrt  unities 
naklnK  money.  Don't  delay.  For  imrtlcular^  iiddretts 
f.  l*w.  Prince  Ruverl,  B.  C. 


SOUTHERN 


•BTCNES     are     belnu     made     tn     the     f.Tinoiis     Ranfiird 
FT   Delta.      A    request    will    lirliia   you    valiiulilc    liitoimu- 
Ho  ward -Packard  I^nd  Co..   Sanrurd,   I'la. 


BEAUTIFUL  ' 
12  minutes'  drlt 
New  York  now; 
Haven  Road  ta  i 
dence  park,  T< 
uelebtiorhood  nei 
ecty,  One  of  Ih 
neigh horhood  an 
cesslbllltj.     Adi 

FOR  SALE— i; 
river.    A    cbanci 
natural  beauty  1 
lit    Ni'W    York. 
ilcslrable    town 
nt     hand.     Thr« 
view   of   Sound. 
hliiluK    natural 
HI -re.     AddreSH 


E^AL  estate:  mort- 
gages, BONDS.  ETC. 

UTB  FOR  LIST  NO,  ir.l  of  Norlli  ItnkcilM  Farm 
gacea  *  which  payH  fi%.  I  liave  louiieil  f  t.r>lill.O<)<i  nn 
!  farms,  and  never  lout  a  cent  In  I'rivute  invesiorH  dur- 
lUT  2T  yeara  In  businesti.     Walter  I..    Wltllam.son.    I.lli- 

E  WISH  TO  BORROW  »200.(Hm.m)  r.  S.  Mnm  y  in  Ini- 
■  foreign  colony  addition  ti>  thi'  city  ot  <iUHdHltijHrH. 
OO  population,  Barrlman'a  Wi-st  Cuant  Ternilnus.  Will 
lint  morticafte  at  six  per  cent,,  or  will,  if  pr.ferriil. 
•  praflts  with  ImproTcnii'ut  company.  We  invlli-  iii- 
gatlon.  West  End  Iteally  Conipiiny  of  lluiiilulujarii, 
.,  P.  O.   Box   186,   Guadalajara.   JaliHco.    Mi-ilco. 


:AL  estate  MORTOACRS  netting  C%  to  If^  r.-pri'- 
tbe  safest  Investments  to-duy.  They  Improvi'  with  u?e 
are  not  affected  by  trusts  or  panics.  Ohtnlnable  from 
.00"  upwards.  Gel  pouted.  Write  for  frco  nHmpli-  copy. 
«••  "  Bonda  and  MorticaseB,"  268  Dearborn  St.,  Cht- 
It  tells  all  about   them. 


TEACHERS  ^TANTED 

IACHERS  wanted  for  PACIFIC  COAST   STATF.S. 

Ml  and  colIeRe  gnduates  only.     Excellent  salaries.     For 

iBformation    write    Pacific    Teschcra'    Ajrencv.    Phelan 

„  Ban  Francisco,  or  Hellman  BIdg.,  Los  Ancelcs.  Cal. 


LAIV' 


PATENT  SEI 
our  clients  enor 
liiite  mllllonB  tl 
l.acey,    Dept.   II 


PATENTS   O^ 

crate   charces  fij 
I'ntents."    mall« 
and    Solicitors. 
U.   S.    Patent   O 


PATKNT  YOt 
Book  ■■  llow  to 
sent  free.  Send 
nblllty.  Patent 
your  patent  for 
<'hnndlee  &  Chi 
Ineton.    D.    C. 


PATENTS  SE 
free  report  as  t 
Invent,  wltb  val 
Ooe  million  dol 
others.  Patent* 
ProercBs;  aanipli 
D.   C. 


Plaatt  meatton  tho  HtoitW  of  Beuiewa  when  writtng 
1  1  1 
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mfm 


LITHIA 

snoirfis 

WATER. 


These  Physicians  Have  Used  It  Personalty  and    in   Practice. 
Are  They  Not  Competent  Wrtnesses? 

"For  these  Purposes  U  is  Endorsed  by  tKe  Highest  Medici  Atttkvrftie.* 

Dr.  G«o.    E.   Wattott's    ^andard  vcori  on  tht  Minfr&l  Springf  of  tkt  Um&md. 
Cavtada  tiRinnni  a  f  itui  k  UTavbd  *s  *°  efficient  diuTETit?.  ar  d  provt*  of  CTeat   rxlae  ii 
sfaif^^:        OUiTALO  UTHLA  fniTIC  FLAimUTIOfl  WMl  IRRITATtON  «f  tiM  BLAOOOlMrf 
KIDNEYS,  esp^i^any  when  dependent  Bpoe  the  UMC  ACID  D1ATMESIS»  ^  exhilMUHl  In  c^ 
ot  GRAVEL  and  GOITT.    For  Umm  pmpoees  it  is  endor^td  bj  ihe  highest  medical  aotborititt.' 

Dr.  C has.  a.  NMicrad*,  Pro/:  ofSuryerif,  Mtdkni  Lkpl.  rnirrr^fy  ofifieM.^  —  rf  «MTfa  ^ 
OtfiWrJ  in  In^maiitmai  Cyfiop^dis  itxtammrM  1  rrui>  Wmvs  *•  **••  af  f  " 
o/  Surgerf,  ia  of  tka  cmtnon.  that     UmffOaM  UTItlA  RAFtft  wat«ra   tai 
tuve  i^ed  it  with  undoaMed  adrantafe  in  my  own  penoo.*' 

Dr.  lehii  T-   Mfteatf,   Ew.yfn,^  /'r- ^r^-or   rf  a(«aJ  ITv^wnw.    Cuffay  V- 

have  for  &ome>^ar?  pr««ribed  DbtrfAU  UTHIA  WUlS  case  for  OMmr    ■■MUBU 

decided  beneficial  resulta,  and  I  re^iaid  it  certainly  as  a  veij  vakiable  rtmteij. " 

Additional  testimony  on  reqaest.    For  Bale  bv  the  ggneral  drag  and  mineral  iratrrtja^ 
H^Lei  at  Spring  Opens  June  IStk. 

Did  You  Ever  Use  PRESS  CLIPPIN&SI 

— ^^^-,^ ...^.w..-^. Tir'-i^aMmj  gar 

to  c^  MctaA  VL  mmk  ««  «■!  to**  rcn  ^v  pvwwt^w 

topie.  ~i  1 1 1 1      ^    -|  i-  1 1  ^^  rT  I  liiflTir  i     m 

Aajr  «■■«  CM  flUher  an  ifeM  k  I 
tdkw  MImC  tte  bMM  Mm 


Your  Sp>areTime  Utilized 


tie,  ii.'i''-  ^i-  lEv  itrt 


WMSWnfrmQk^lmi.  i$;i>scfftSf 
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ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Borrta 

NEW^APen  CUPPINGS   of    411    kiadA  — ] 
Per^onnJ,  PolLbcal>  Tisdc,  Fratera«l  aad 
—iioin  Che  press  of  Caliloraia.   Onjaa, 
ton,  MonUB*.  Idaho,   Scrada.  UtAh.  A 
Meiico.ftriti&h  Col  BBtkia,  Alaska.  Hawaii  K^H^A;- 
CrRREVTOBDERSOXLT  3CO  BACS  CimB 

B»  l^lrdl  St.,  Saxk  Tr»nci»c;o.    CmX. 


rOK    Al.COBOL.19M 


■will  trr^TxKv  u>  wnd  iht  trvatmeDt  bo  hiin  for  four 
Kfficlant.    b  tbdcntd  br  phrdcian*  te  aD  vmrtB 


Frlv*tt>< 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


4  Agate  Lines $6.00 

Additional  Lines,  Each 1.50 


Smallest  Space  Accepted 4  Lines 

Largest  Space  Accepted 12  Lines 


10    P«r    C*nt.    Diacotant    for    6    InBsrtiona 


re:al  estate 


WEST 


(3  I'EK  ACRE  MUXTHLY  WILL  BVX  RICH.  frwiUMUi 
OrsDKt^  and  Unip«  lands  Id  fertile  EI  Cajon  VbIIpt.  a 
famous  iM^BUtj  aput  In  tioutbern  California's  most  d^lltibt- 
ful  I'llmatv.  HaT^  subdiTtded  3UU  acrvs  Into  small  hoinv- 
lanilB.  A  Kixid  IItIds  in  5  *crt^.  L'nosiial  upportnalty. 
Write  Immrdlslol.v  for  frw  Illustrated  booklet.  J.  Frank 
CallfD.    San   Ulegu.    Cal. 


WHAT  CALIFORNIA  could  jtlTe  yon  twen**  je»r»  ago, 
Texas  Southern  Gulf  Cohhi  offer*  you  Bow,  Two;^ear-old 
Satsuma  Urance  Urores  now  belDC  deTeloped.  t&O  P^r 
acre.  Vegetabli-s  between  rows  glres  Immediate  tneome. 
You  bold  Tith'.  We  do  all  work  always.  KlTtng  you  casb 
■bare  crops  l>ec.  1910,  1911.  1912.  »50  acre  yearly:  1913. 
1914.  1915.  (75  acre  yearly:  1916.  1817.  1618.  *>00  acre 
yearly;  1919  to  1928.  $200  acre  yearly:  (bereafter  bait 
profits  annually .  You  can  buy  one  acr*  or  upward. 
Come  qiilt-k  If  you  want  yuur  shan-.  Stirling  Impruremenl 
Co.,   Dululh.   Ulnnesola. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


PRI.NCE  RIPERT.  BRITISH  COI.I'MBIA.— Paetflc  Coast 
TermiiiiiH  Crauil  Tniiik  l'a.?ltle  Ballway.  lownstte  now  on 
market.  Term!<  exoeeiHiigly  liberal.  Utvat  otiport  unities 
fi>r  iiinklii::  moner.  IVin't  delay.  For  iiartlculani  address 
W.   JI.   Ijiw.   I'rliii-e   Bui-erl.   R.   C. 


SOUTHERN 


FORTC.VFS  are  beine  made  In  the  fam-'iis  Sanfonj 
Cttery  Itelia.  A  retjueat  will  brlue  you  raluublc  lofotma- 
tlon.      Howard-Packard   I.'ud  Co..   Saarurd.    Fla. 


REAI^      ESTATE     MORT- 
GAGES. BONDS,  ETC. 

WItlTK  F'lH  I.I.-^T  Nil.  I'll  .it  Niirlh  Dakota  Farm 
.M.irlBMKew  wlufh  I'rtvs  .;' ; .  |  liave  loaneil  II.5iXt.lXMl  on 
ttie>e'  farm.''.  «iid  n-'ver  li'-.l  a  eeiil  lo  I'ritate  InTentom  dnr- 
InK  mv  27  years  in  bu-liie-oi.  Waller  I..  Wiillamnon.  Llb- 
son.   -N.    D. 


WEST 


WE   WI.-;n   TO   HoUKoW   (2wi.iii»iM«l   V.    S.   Money   In   Im- 

rrt>ve  tiintun  i  mIduv  a.idlrli>ri  In  tbe  city  of  tiuadalajara. 
^O.omi  [loimlMtiiin.  Ilarrluiaus  Weal  Coast  Terminus.  Will 
giTe  tirsi  mi>rt=iii:>'  at  six  per  cent..  i>r  will.  If  prefem'd, 
divlile  [inifliji  with  itiipruTi'iui'iit  miupanj.  We  InTlle  In- 
Ti-slleatliiM.  W>'<iT  End  Realty  Cimipanr  of  Cuadalajara. 
S.    .v..    P.    O,    U-\    1S«.    Ciiadalajara,    Jalisco.    Meiii-o. 


BE.\L  ESTATE  MORTCAOK.-i  nettlnj-  G'-'r  to  7-,  repr^ 
sent  ih-  niti-i't  iiiT.-stnients  tu-day.  They  Improre  wltb  age 
and  are  ii'>t  afTiii'-d  tiy  truiit-t  or  panics.  Obtainable  from 
.$,'hhi.iii1  upwtnlrt,  (Jet  pisled.  Write  (or  [rt-e  sample  copy, 
.Addre^Ti  ■  Bond*  and  SlorlBa?('8,"'  268  Dearborn  St..  Cbl- 
COB".       It    lell»    all    alwjt    Tb.-m. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEArilRR-;  WANTED  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST  STATF.S. 
Niimial  nnd  niMi-tn'  traduati"!"  oalv.  F.icellent  salaries.  For 
fn-e  itiformsiion  write  Pacific  Teachers'  Agencr.  Phelaa 
Rids..    S-iii    Fraiif1:HT.   or   Ilellman    BIdg..    Lo*   .Angeles,   Cal. 


PERFECT  CLIMATE,  DRY  AIR,  Rich  soil  In  Sunny 
New  Mexico.  Lands  in  Great  Mimbres  Valley  at  low  prliv. 
Addi^ss  The  Dymond  Company.  Demlng,  N.  M.,  for  Infor- 
mation and  terms.     Small  tracts  on  Installments, 

SF^TTLE  REAL  E.STATB  wUl  make  you  rich.  Seattle 
Heal  Estate  bas  made  more  millionaires  tban  any  other 
city  In  America.  City  lots.  VI 00:  terms:  SIO  Casb,  fS 
Monthly.  Send  tlrsi  payment  now.  Lewis  N,  Bosenbaom 
Co.,  Inc.,  Owners  and  luTi^tment  Bankers.  245  Waahlngtoa 
Building.   Seattle,   Washington. 

BUY  LAND  I.N  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY,  ARIZONA,  no- 
der  Rooserelt  Dam.  Raise  oranges,  fmlt,  alfalfa,  melons. 
Get  higheat  returns:  no  fatlnres.  Land  now  selllag  |100 
an  acre  and  up.  Write  to-day  for  new  booklet  and  *1( 
months'    *ab8crtptioa    to    "  Tbe    Earth."    fnt'.      C.    L.    Sea- 

rres.    Geu.   Colonisation    Agent.   A.    T.    &   S     F.    Ry..    1172 
Railway    Exchange.    Chicago 


NEW  ENGLAND 

BEAUTIFFL  COCNTBY  SITES  In  lots  of  i  acre*  and  up. 
12  minute*'  drive  from  Greenwich.  Conn.:  45  minutes  from 
New  York  now:  will  be  3Zt  minutes  nest  year  when  New 
Haren  Road  is  electrified.  These  lots  are  In  restricted  resi- 
dence park.  Town  water  will  be  supplied.  Moat  eligible 
nelgbborbood  near  New  York,  Lovely  country  drive  to  proti- 
erty.  One  of  the  few  chances  left  to  get  the  most  desirable 
neighborhood  and  real  country  surrouodinn  with  easy  ac- 
ceaslblUty.     Address  W.  F.    Day.  Greenwich,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE— 130  acres  plctnresqne  Isnd  bordering  on  small 
river.  .^  chance  to  get  the  wlld>-st  and  must  roiuantli' 
natural  b<>auty  In  an  estate,  and  will  be  within  SO  minulen 
of  New  York.  Millionaires'  estates  all  arotmd.  In  most 
desirable  town  In  Connecticut.  Bass  OsbinK.  tront  flsblne 
at  band.  Three  mlies  from  Golr  Club.  Site  gives  line 
view  or  Sound.  A  rare  opiMrtunlly  to  get  an  estate  com- 
bining natural  U'suty  and  ai-cessiblUty.  Price,  S350  per 
acre.     Address     W.    F.    Day.    Greenwich.   Conn. 


LAIVYERS.   PATENTS, 
CHEMISTS 


PATENT  SENSE  and  PATENTS  that  PROTECT  yield 
onr  clients  enonrouB  proQls.  Write  us  for  proof.  Inventors 
liHie  millions  tbrough  worthless  patents.  H  S.  ft  A.  B. 
Lacey.   Dept.   70,    Washington,   D.   C.      blab.    IMS. 


PATENTS  OBTAINED  and  trademarks  reKlstered.  Mod- 
crate  charges  for  carefol  work.  Onr  booklet  "  Concerning 
Patents."  mailed  free.  Calver  ft  Calvcr.  Patent  Lawyers 
and  Solicitors.  Washington.  D.  C.  (Formerly  Examiners 
L'.  S.    Patent  OCBiev.}  • 


PATENT  rOCR  IDEAS— S8500  offered  for  one  Inventioa. 
Book  '■  How  to  Obtain  a  Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent  " 
sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  reiwrt  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  We  advertise 
your  patent  for  sale  at  onr  expense.  EstsbllRhed  16  years. 
Cbandlee  ft  Chandlee,  Patent  Attys.,  1082  F  St.,  Wasb- 
ingtun.    D.    C. 


PATENTS  SECfRED  or  fee  returned.  Send  sketch  for 
free  report  as  to  patcniabiUty.  Guide  Rook  and  What  to 
Invent,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions  WantMl.  sent  free. 
One  roilllon  dollars  cffered  for  one  Inventioa:  110.000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  ns  advertised  free  In  World's 
Progress:  sample  fre^.  Evana,  WUkeos  ft  Co..  Wasblngton, 
D.   C. 


Please  mention  the  fteal^m  •/  Samltmt  miteit  mrtUttg  to  ut9trtimn 
1  1  I 
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HIGH-CI^ASS  SALCSMKN  AND  AGCIVTS  "WANTED 


J  1,000  Death 
1.00  a  zMr. 


SEVERAL  »TATE  MANAGERSHIPS  opeo. 

■nd  97. BO  weekly  benefit  Accident  Policy,  coat .. 

Two  Taluable  premliiuia  free.  Initial  iDTeatineat.  Beat 
referencos  and  urfcaniEliix  ability  required.  Kegal  Beglatry 
Co.,    2T7    Broadway,    N(;w    York. 


HANAOEB  wanted  In  omtv  eltr 
pajliiS  bnalneM  kwnni,  legltlMMtg^ 
DO  iDanranee  or  book  cmnvuadMt. 
9i  Weat  SStb  St..  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SOMp:  I,jaafRE  TIME-AND  ABE  YOU 
AMBITIOUS  TO  MAKE  FKOM  »S  TO  tSO  PER  WEKKT 
For  full  particulars  ciincerti Ihk  liberal  casb  .tinimlMlon, 
etc.,  odrred  subarrlptlxu  BHt'ben.  addresa  l>*-nt  ^,  Scrlb- 
ner'B  Uagaxlne.   155  t'lrib  Ave.,   New   York  City. 

IF  TOO  HAVE  SOME  SPARK  TIME  we  will  nay  yon  a 
aalary  of  15c.  an  bour:  alxn  i-xira  commlealon.  Mure  tban 
a  million  people  use  uur  bcmkIk.  Wo  want  mep  and  women 
eTcrywhere  to  look  after  this  buoloi-'Bs  for  u«.  Experience 
nnneceaaarr.  S)'Dd  fur  partk-ulara  and  free  ccrtldcate  to 
McLean,   Black  &  Cu..   Inc.,  tt  Beverly  St.,  Biiaton.  Mass. 

AGENTS  make  bin;  money  selling  my  new  styles  Mexican 
and  Swiss  embroidery  and  drawn  work  waist  patterns,  silk 
ahawlfl  and  scarfs,  and  all  kinds  of  aoveltles.  Cat.  free. 
Joaepb  Gluck,  Dtpt.  U.,  621  Broadway,  New  Xork. 

PATENTED  KEROSENE  INCANDESCENT  Burner.  At- 
tachable to  any  lamp.  Produces  70  candlepower  Uebt,  saves 
60%  kerosene;  ready  seller  everywhere;  exclusive  territory. 
V.  K.  Gottstrbalk.  07  Cbambera  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

WE  OFFER  EXCELLENT  TERMS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 
terrltorv  to  men  capable  of  representlnic  us,  Tbe  Sun 
Typewriter  at  $40  la  tb<'  standard  of  Its  field.  Sua  Type- 
writer Co.,   317  Broadway,    New   York. 

AGENTS  FOR  »1000  ACCIDENT  POUCT.  Pay*  flOOO 
death  Bud  %RMi>  weekly  benefit  for  |1.UU  yearly.  flOO.OOO 
depoalti'd  with  IiHurance  Commissioners  for  protection  of 
MilcyholdiTs.      Nurih    American    EcKlstratloa  Co.,    Kewark, 

AGENTS.  TEACHERS.  STUDENTS— Here's  jonr  oppor- 
tonltf  for  comln){  vHcutlon  time.  Double  your  Income  by 
selllnK  new  hoiiHcholil  artlclea  that  reach  every  home.  No 
capital  required.  Dexter  Supply  Co.,  1110  Cajton  Bldr. 
CblcaRO. 

AGENTS,  Male.  Female,  tn  sell  ladles'  novelt.  embrold. 
watst  patt..  kluionoH.  ailli  shawls,  acarfs,  Mexican  drawn 
work.  Battenbi-rK,  I'luny.  Russian  laces,  Enrop,  and  Orient 
aovelt.     Cat.  Free.     S.  Bonan.  Dept.  E,  14S  Liberty  St.  N.  Y. 

WB  ARE  NOW  APp6iNTINO  Subscription  Representa- 
tlves  In  every  city  and  town  of  the  United  States  to  look 
after  new  and  renewal  business  for  1909-1 9 10.  A  gooi 
chance  for  capable,  full  or  spare  time,  snllcltors.  Liberal 
commission  and  canh  rebates.  For  partlcnlara  address  New 
AttDQT.    Review  or  Rkviewb,   13  Astor  Fl.,  N.  Y. 


JUST   PATBNTED.   TOUNO'S    BOTTOM   BOSB-OAINi 

KNIPE.  Nothlu  Ilka  It.  Kmr  womaa  wuta  ma.  te 
airent  sold  107  at  SSc.  each  Is  oa*  day.  aaOa  mx.  U 
other  uaefnl  rapid  aellera.    A.  M.  ToaoK  A  Obl.  n  I— n 

BldK-   CblcaiD. 

OUR  HAIR  FOOD  abMlatelr  fgatow  gnr  k^  ta  b 
orlKlnal  oatnrai  colcv,  wbetber  brown,  bloid,  nd  ar  Ikd, 
from  tbe  lame  bottlc^^wltboat  d7«lii|r  it.  We  waatjahw 
from  tbe  skeptlcat.    The  %fr%gtte  Co..  Dearteni  SL, ' 


AGENTS-Portralta.  SB  eeBtS 

tiiri's,    1    cent;   Btei 
daya'    credit 
Portrait   Co, 


misee.  IS  etrnlMj  Ant  *• 


nti  Btereoacoiiaa.  S5  cent*:  vtewa.  1 
t.  &iiDpIea  and  catalome  tn».  O 
-   28U-1T4  W.    AdunsBt..    CMffc 


DON'T  ACCEPT  AN  AOEHCT   _ 

and  partlculara.     Chaan  of  a  lUett: . 

makfus  bualneaa.     T.  U.   aajaiaa,   SSH. 
Louis,    Mo. 


■^a 


Ml'STERT  AND  pETBCTITS   STOL- 

iimea.  neatly  and  dtiraUr  boaad  la  oloth,  r'Tftifa  tba  wtf 
fascinating  atorlea  ot  thla  ehaiacter  tav  aMlaaat  wittaarf 
aU  lands.  A  aplradU  oidlectloa  of  sooa  ateiieB  flar  lawHa 
reading.  ImwI,  MU  or  apaia  tLna.  areata  waated.  VMi 
tor  informatics  New  Agcacr,  BsTtaw  or  BBna«a.,B 
Aator  PI.,  N.  X.  ' 

WONDBBFUIt     IMTKimOIl;      aaon«i^  at       aOto 

"  Cancbeatcr  "  iBcaDdcaeent  Kctoaaao 

without   mantle— ten  tlmaa  briatar   1 

acetylene,  at  oae-teatb  coat.    ^Uiaar  flta  otaadud  , 

aarea  76%  oil.  NO  trimmlaa  wlAs.  Bawaiw  «C  UtMaUi 
Ontflt  tree  to  woifeen.  Qaaebaatar-  X^M  OHHaa; 
Bute,  Dept.    H.E.,  CaUeifO.  ^^  "     " 

AGENTS  MASK  BIO  ICONKT  wlUaa  oar  _ 
tera  for  oflico  wladowa,  aton  fr^rta^ud  ala^  _ 
one  can  put  tbam  on.    Vrtta  today   tar  fcaa  m 
mil  partlenlan.    Hatallk  Hrb  LetSv  Ca..  ^TuT 

ChlcaRo. 

AOBNTa   WANTED  In  etav  coaatr   to 
parent     Handle    FoAeC    Kalfc.       Lano    ■ 

6rolltB   earned.     Wilta   fur  tenna.      mnalbr 
lo.    S7  Bar  St..  Cantoa,   Ofcl^ 

BECOME  .UANUTACTOBKB'8  AQXIfT  Ud^dl 

■UBlnato    " 


and  Toilet  Artlclea  to  the 

have  a  flash  that  VFt  tbe  moaer. 


?ark  Ct 


..  Cb: 


icam. 


STAMPS,  COINS.  POST 
CARDS 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  fflRT  CARDS  aSc.  diiiPO.  a»' 
■orled.  BeiL'itr  Types,  (lualnt  ani]  tnt'M'i.-allDC  ■c<?U'es-  ot  la- 
liDd  Itfe.  Tapna.  nd»Kets.  Ktsmpa  mm  Colofl.  I«ind  Cnrfp 
Co.,   Box  7M),   Uiinoiulu,  HnwatUn  Islands. 

flETlTAiN  COlNa  WaNTkD.  I  pay  from  1  to.  WD  tar 
IhiiMiBanclB  of  rare  rolnil.  Btampa  Bin]  (iBper  tDOaey  to  1SEI4. 
Send  Blkd-p  far  Illustrated.  eirrUlar,  set  poAtt^  aod  Oirnkt 
iDoniry    qnlcfaly.       VonEierKcp,     tb^    Cf>tn    £i<-u)er.     D^[>F,     tU. 

COINK  FOR  SALE.  15  (lilTfri'Dt  fonlgn.  2B  c^nta^  {• 
dUTen-Dl  fureLgU.  10c.;  aticLeat  Romaa  cola,  ofi-t  2iHX>  f^Nrii 
old.  UtP-:  II.  a-  halrcent,  over  1<"'  je*ni  old,  S(K-.;  II.  R. 
ven.1,  iiiiT  HW  ypflra  old,  16i'.;  12.  dip  'V  S.  cofipera,  over 
BO  yaarn  i>lr1.  5<>r. ;  f^  ptir  vnlue  C'lnfedi^raLt  mnuej,  ZO?'. : 
t  two-n'-uT  pti»j>e»,  ^iv ;  m  flyinjc  eaeiv  <^ciiib,  rii.K-. ;  5cj  all 
dllTerpTit  fiiriHfgn  J7i.>pi4!ra.  n<a\v  rsM".  t1,l";  10  forpljtn  allver 
'wInB,  tl-ftO.  PiietajiL*  paid.  Oi'Uuln-eni-Hn  Kiiarantprd.  Wp 
aJau  m'lJ  prl^  dollar)).  buhI  iHlhfr  )ilcv>fi4  vrnnied  by  i-<iII<-i;ton<. 

ipw^lers,.  Bi^&ooli,  «'tc.     Motivy  &  Sinofti  Brok^mitt  <.'a.,  i&o 
iHBBBii  Street,  S  7,  N>i-h-   Vork, 


misce.li^a.ne:ous 


rOATS  OF  ARWS  AND  rREHTS  nearfliuil  Biid  Mirroctly 
palntDd  In  wniGr-calor«  for  frunlnfr.  Heraldti^  aulbnrtty 
jniaraMeeO.  Gtll«B]<^lell  ireeB  comoiled  br  t»lQ(hl  expert, 
WrlK  to  UForee  K.  Todd,  314  MidlK-o  Av*„  N^w  Tor*. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE; 
TRANSLATIONS.  £TC- 


AUTHORS  SiKhlua  H  miMlobFT  Mbotlia  «iaiiUDalcr*lr  wlTli 
tb»  C'^fhran'-  Pnttllahln^  Conpiny,  'Gdfi.  Ttlbttn«  BntldlW. 
Npw    York   City. 


A  srCCESSFrL  WBITEK  tor  tlie  p£>-«B  Witt  ««l«t  Qtbm 
in  wrumc  papi'Tc.  adilreBnt'fl.  book*.  4iM  I'inrva  and  mHi 
uianuHcrlpts,  Jabn  1,  Harden,  Van  Vorbla  &ids.  IwlUa- 
npotle.   lud. 


WIIITER^-AETISTS.  Do  Too  BBr«  DifScQlly  fcllHr 
Yaur  Work!  We  wll  Sli>rlt«,  Pi>em».  Jokea.  IlluP'tnnuOh 
Dealgns  and  all  rubllsIiBble  Mslerlal  aa  CeinaiaiiaXua,  If 
jiou   /an  [Ph'duc^  ittlnCik'   cvorl;  we  inov   who  wlti  omj  >^ 

Srlres  for  It.  We  I'an  HMve  70a  timiL  and  maap/  fa  Ik' 
IfpnAJil  of  your  priMltiC'iloDB,  Si'nd  four  r'ntA  Mi^t1«U(V 
Liud  I'f  wnrk  yuu  do  and  n-f>  will:  ficni]  joii  "  RaaA  Rp- 
liifiii,"  whlcb  i^v\*\Q»  oar  of^ti^m.  Tlir  Bor^ri  Krndtml*. 
TdA  fimiuiwlck    EulldlDR,    ?«Vw  York, 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 


EKEP  VLit'R  BOOKS  CI,S,*" 
CoTpra     lane    pIh.'i^i.      Paper, 
For    all     12iiiti    nlie*.      At    St 

ntcelpt  ot  iirlic     Ayik-l.  Hcboh 


'vad'e   Adinalnl'ln    Bv* 

oe.      GiDtii.    ft.oo  ilos. 

StopM    at    aial)'>d   DM 

14.   J.      AfPDta   WanlMiA. 


Pftati  mwntfifa  Itiu  Pmiltiu  of  Reoiews  wktn  mritSag  to  aitiiertisera 
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BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


INCOEPOBATE  TOUR  BUSINESSI  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
leads  Id  llbcrullty  of  laws,  ^o  taxes.  Coate  little.  Blankn 
aail  Inforniatlon  frw.  It  will  boItc  your  problpni.  Write 
8.   D.    CorporatloD   Cbarlor  Co.,   IlilsiT   Block,    Pierre,    S.   D. 

MY  BOOK.  "  BUILDING  A  BUSINESS,"  tolls  bow  mail 
order  BReni.'y  business  can  be  started  n'lth  capital  of  $50  to 
flOO.  liow  to  i-«ndiiet  the  buHlncss  and  make  several  tiiou' 
sand  dollars  aoMualir.  It's  free.  Robert  Hicks.  St.  Louis, 
Mo- ^ 

LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  I  pay  more 
than  tbc  companies.  RxpiTi  advU'c  auy  insurance  questloii. 
15  years'  eipiTli-nce.  Circulars  free.  Wm.  R.  Kbodes.  Life 
Ids.   Lawyer.    142))   WllliamsoD  BlUg.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

THFRE'S  MORE  MONEY  rlKbt  in  your  own  baslness  tban 
you  suspect.  Get  It.  My  ad  wrltlug  and  circular  construc- 
tion n-lll  proye  tbat  It's  ttaei<;  and  pull  blx  buslaess  theae 
dull  days.     Iiookli'l  fret?.     Expert.  P.  O.  Box  1615.  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISH  A  OENERAL  AGENCY  IN  TOUR  LOCAI/- 
ITY.  We  bHve  a  Bhii<>  tbat  sells  on  slsbl.  Every  man  and 
woman  a  possible  customer.  Write  to-day.  Kusblon  Kom- 
fort  Sboe  Compauy.  B4,  Suutb  St.,  Boston,  Uau. 

GOOD  S.\LAR1ES  to  men  nho  can  meet  our  require- 
ments as  braiicb  office  raanajters.  We  value  bones ty,  energy, 
and  loyalty  much  more  tlian  experience.  Write  Dept.  A. 
The   Review    of    Reviews   Co.,    13   Astor   Place.    N.   Y.    C. 


FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE.  Practical  book  by 
Cooper.  tellinK  bow  money  Is  secured  for  enterprises.  Capi- 
talisation, prospectuses,  presentation,  etc.,  dlscusBed  fully. 
Endorsed  by  bi^st  business  men.  540  pattes.  Buckram  Bind. 
IDK.  Prepaid.  S4.00.  Pamphlet  and  list  of  business  books 
free.     RoQsld  Press,  Rooms  122-124,229  Broadway.  New  York. 

BUILD  A  »5000  BUSINESS  IN  TWO  YEARS.  Let  us 
start  you  in  the  collection  business.  No  capital  needed:  biR 
field.  We  teach  secrets  ot  cotlectlnfc  money;  refer  business 
to  you.  Write  to-dav  for  free  pointers  and  new  plan.  Amer- 
Icau  Collection  Service.  25  State,  Detroit,  Mich. 

f3000  TO  flO.OOO  YEARLY  easily  made  In  real  estate 
buBlDcas;  uo  capital  rvouired:  we  teach  the  business  by 
mall,  appoint  you  special  representative,  assist^  you  to  suc- 
cess, valuable  book  free.  The  Cross  Co.,  2784 
CblcaKU. 


Beaper  Block, 
See  our   other  advertisement   Id   Ibis   magazine. 


WE  START  YOU  In  a  permanent  business  with  us  and 
farnlsb  everything.  Full  course  of  luHtrueflon  Free.  Wit 
are  manufuclurere  and  bave  a  new  plan  In  the  Mail  Order 
Line.  Larf;e  Profits.  Small  Capital.  You  pay  us  In  threu 
months  and  make  big  profit.  References  given.  Sworn 
Statements.  Summ-^r  Leaders.  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  IIM  Pease 
BuUdlng.   BuDalo,   N.   Y. 


ACTIVE  MAN,  with  112.O0O,  can  have  almolute  control 
of  nniiHual  bimtness  jiroposltlon.  No  agents.  References  ex- 
cbange<l.  Addreifs  Cyclo,  H24  Wltherspoon  Building,  Philn- 
delpbU. 


TYPE'WR.ITERS 


TYrElVKITEKW.  ALL  3IAKES.  S,M.  rented.  cifh»llge4 
tr<'ryv>'h<;ri:.  Mat'htpt'-s,  ni''W.  others  t'lina)  to  new  k)1(1  al 
a  auvlni!  of  :tii  to  n(ir^  frnio  mnnufnciururs*  price.  (.'Bab. 
nr  BicLiibly  rmjiueiitN.  4'i'TerPfl  by  Barns'  xuorBiilet^  ai  isau- 
TjfBi  turi-rx  g\v-'  'V^'rlii>  fiir  a|iei Irnt'tiH.  oF  wrlnne  and;  net 
prk-ea.     Typi'nrlli-r   Suliii   «'ii,.   ^   Curtlauilt   Si..    New    To-rk. 

TTPEWRITKEI!*,  every  make,  pacli  erlln>ly  reljullt  sDd 
n-HutFlKHl,  iiUNriiili-'^d  !iii(l"rfl.i.ti3ry  ur  a>*y  t>^  rLiinrimiS. 
Illu-itrrtie<l  IJyl  tnf  .\ireiit'B  dlncuuplH.  Typewriter  Clear- 
Inv   Itiiuae   C>i..   b-2   riinuiii'   SI..    New   York   Ulty. 

GCKiD  AH  NEW  TYPFWUITElia  AT  SACIIIPICE  PRICKS. 
We've  nu  iivcrH-Ui-k  of  (jtiewrlM'r*  s'lld  to  i)»  hf  niopcy- 
pinthi'd  owners  ■lufljic  liii'  lft«t  Jeyt,  SDlLth  Fre'Olti.'r, 
bcDihigtitti  and  Fur- Kill ileii.  Sr'n>ik  f<ir  ratnli>i;iiu  and  Hat 
uF  iinpn-i'i'd'Lileil  fMCBalun,  r-'bullt  anil  la  pcrleel  cdd- 
ditbiu.  MnvliliteH  alLlpped  on  apufovMl  iir  rrnlrd  <ny- 
wlKr".       Riivk^ti'll-Barliec.    Co..     llin    BaCdtrla     Bldg.,     Cbl- 

CBKIl. 

TYPKW  RrTKRJS.-rnll[:rm>h  Jr-.Ofl;  Fmnhltp.  nprnmord. 
Tori.  Jim  (m;  lEemlnL'i'Mi,  j|5.[Ml;  Smith  CfeinHT.  jtS.OO; 
Oliver.  VJ1I  lnh;  all  iruiininti''-i):  tn-nd  fcir  caialog'ue.  Type* 
writer  Cm.   iliourn  731.   21T   W.    125  St..   H.   T, 

SEND  FOR  >[V  ftPECIAL  "NO  BISK"  OFFER  an>1 
de«L'rl)itliiti  i<r  all  nluiidnnt  li'pk-nrlleni  rmuL  fli)  up.  Caiib 
dJertnititH  '*  l'!|^r-n^-^  nl  puTIUe-li|j>-  J,  K.  (IrBdy.  Prcd., 
Rebuilt   TypeHTlii-r  t?(i.,   Oi)   S,   iljiy   tit,,    ['takufro.    IH, 

CI.K-Ml.^M'l-'  .■<\I.r:'  r.rinK'iM  niiiulEie  bargfllns  fver  oC- 
ft'n-il;  li-'liullt  il  ••ml  hi:  I  ill  IK.  UiiiltTH'iXKli'.  Ollvera;  lall  lPBkea^ 
■  Ik  It)  f;:i1i:  ihtpixrl  allonln^  i-ldiUllialli-Q  irlal.  COnlKfllidateil 
Tyiii-itrlier  Kxi-liiint'i-,  I!-!."  llrriU'ilvk'Hy,  Ni-wVurV.    (Est.Sflyrs.) 

FOR  THE   OFFICE 


SERVICES    AND    IN- 
STRUCTION 


I7&  WRKKI.Y  ICASILY  made  fltlltiK  ^y^-gHniMii.  Write 
tn-ilay  for  ''  (rt-e  biuklet  Til."  Oirnpl'^l*'  eoay  mall  course. 
IMplopm.  Ri-i]it<i'd  tuliluiL.  NIk  demand  Cur  iiptleUuK.  We 
4l8rC  TvU   \h   bllllmeaa.      Nallonal   Oplkal   Collvge.   St.   Loain, 

j^tmitTiiAN'O  IS  3rt  daY»— ttoyd  Syllabk  sr«1i'Di  wHtct^n 
with  only  nine  characci'rti.  No  "■  powItlnnB,'"  ''  r^k^l  linen,"' 
"  ■bading,"  '"  Wurd  etsEis,''*  nor  '"  wid  notes."  apeedy, 
prat'tlcBl  EVBNim  that  l'»Q  by'-  U'anh'd  in  itO  <lai'W  t'f  tiapm 
Atudy,  utUlElLig  sparf  time.  Chleagii  CorrcKiaondeDi.-B 
3tbools.  UtU.  lis  Clark  St..  Chieagit. 


THK     AriVKIiTI.'SKR  Iijik    a-K?l»ili(ly    utert    hanil  o|wmied 

imrnntiFrtiH    A-l'llitQ    oliii  Lli>tluii   Afai^hlni:'   for   Kate    at   a    Elb- 

ernl  illncf-nnt    from   the  llxt  prl<^  of  n  new  machine.     This 

macliltii-  Ik    n«  h^™!  »«  new.    ami    will   lait   a  lirerlqie.      It 

has    I'l^'n    ■ll-|'lneiil    liy  tlie    Jalest    style    Burniiuiba   elerfrlc, 

I   will   In-  clA.j   1.1  i|n(>K>  a  |ifl«  i.in  l^iuefil.     H,    E..   1.1  A«tor 
Place,    Nhh-   V'.rV  Clly. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
BUI1.DING.   MACHINERY 

niPR  AITiiMATtC  HTDFIAT'LK"  HAM,  pumpa  water  by 
water  pi>wir— no  attentinn— im  ^Jpi'tmr— 2  feet  ftl]  iflevatei 
water  6l1  re<'t.  etc,  niiBraole>-{E.  Catnloir  ftec.  Rife  Ran 
Co.,    2101    Trlnlly    B^tillOt.    Ne^v    Yerk    City. 


IIQMr:  STUDY  COtlk^EK  THAT  K)>('fATK_  VuH  ran 
lmpti>r<'  your  ,irep>:>ral  or  technical  kni>vi'ii'il|;e  wUtl(>  purnu- 
Ibff  yHir  fe|{ii)af  ciccljrntlrjii,  t'olii'Re  preparslory.  profeii- 
ilonal  prcparatiiry,  hanlnenii  ont)  elvH  iH-rvJcii  cowrjie  aii<l 
other  advaiilaeeous  oourscs.  Wtile  (mf  lllt^ri'StlQ^  bwHet, 
Mnrylotid  CorTespnodi^noe  flcfaixil,  lUllS  Linden  .Ate.,  Balfi- 
mvri'.    Md. 

I!R  A  POrTOB  ('■F  MKCHASO-TKERAPY.  the  wotnltr- 
fal  nf-w  ayslcni  qT  \it<ttllti£,  K'XH^-f^HM)  n  jvnr.  We  faeli 
you  hy  mall.  ■Creailj  superior  and  more  simple  tban  OiT.- 
onftl&y.  Autboilu'd  (lIploDiaa  tn  era^luates.  Special  terru) 
now.  Proaptc<UH  Fr»D.  Am^'rlcnn  Col|cK<!  i>t  M<;C^bDDO-l%CC'- 
Dpy.   Dep!.   4ria,,I20  122   Rnnddlpb   St..   Cfaicigo. 


POSITIONS   OPEN 


WANTR1>-[IA1LWAY  MAIL  CLKRKB,  City  Carriers, 
Piiflt  091>f  Clerln,  Sloiiy  cxiiEUJciatli'na  coming.  J^alar)'. 
•  1000.  Shi^rc  bijiir*.  Annual  vaoiUoft-  fialnfj  ktiniilntf'iy 
eerlalu.  IJrer  WHmi  anpu^utmenta  will  be  made  durlnR  lilW. 
Wrl1^  lnumedlalvly  for  aclieitiile  nf  r>(iiiiliig  exAnUaatlnnH, 
I'uuiijitin  eJuearlou  sunrieat.  Caudldaio*  nti^uAred  He*. 
Franklin   Institute,    Tiept.    F   It.    Itorfacster.   N.    T, 

GOOD  HALARIKH  lo  men  wbo  otn  meet  oar  tMjnir*'- 
medlfl  Da  brnneb  nfflrc  uianagers.  We  tb[u«  biinentr^  energy, 
and  loj-alTv  mu<'H  more  tba&  cIP*J-]*dc*-.  Write  Di-pt.  Tl. 
The   Review    nt   Revlt^ws   Co.,    la   Astor   Plsce.    fl,    Y.   C, 


CIVIL  SF.RVICK  EMPLOVKES  sre  psMi  well  ^or  easy 
wofk;  ■  vBQittiBttniut  of  all  kinds  inmn:  eiprrt  advlrv.  Hm- 
plp  nuesiliina  and  B.Hihl»;f  13  d^sfMhinif  D<>«(llous  And  tell- 
Ina  easiest  and  >|uLrk«'Ht  way  to  neeiirr-  lh'>in  tivi^.  WrEte 
now.     WK^UUKfiiju   CIt51   Bervlw   Sctiiwl.   Wasblngton,    D.    C. 

MOVING    PICTURES, 
LANTERN  SLIDES,  ETC. 


MOTION  rH'TURK  MACFllSKS.  rUul  Vlf:**.  MmrIc  Lin- 
terrin.  .'flideii  nivd  slmtlHr  WuntlerH  F'lr  S>al».  CatBlngui?  Pre^. 
We  "l-d  Buy  Mhg]''  MaeMp'^n.  Fi]ni8.  t^lldea,  etc.  Bar- 
^nifti  A   C..,,   Htif)   Fllljeri    :^l.,,   PhllndHfbla,    I'n. 


Please  meat/on  the  Keolem  of  ftnlemt  when  writing  t»  adatrtlaen 
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PIANOS,  MUSICAL   IN^ 
STB.UME-NTS 


IVERS  ft  (MJNFi  ri)»N'<"».S-f*MALlj  ■f.RftNDS,  proTHiniiOPd 
ij  i^rlllfnl  mikHli^lHnfi  in  Ih'  iiuifiiiHlpi!!  In  toai*,  tuucb  mmi 
icearlDir  ■jnallll'i'^.  Si'ad  [<>r  uiir  ni-n-  L'atalnKQO,  Allt>WlII<|l 
Jarx^  iip)T-(itn->  plrliiri'M  nT  dur  |u.iiikt  i]<<b)rus.  Wtirn-  ire 
AaTe  nil  tli'uli'r,  ni>  !ihl|i  illcr^'t  Ir^hiii  Ilopiitri  od  appruTnl.. 
Uur  Ka^r  Paynn-iil  fiyali-iii  li>  avullnlilr  HDvwIii'Fe'  lb  tlf 
Un1f>'(l  (*rjif.n.  Writ..  1i.-i1jij-  U<t  fiHI  Miriiruiiillnn.  Irppi  Ic 
Food  I'liiiiii  I'l^.,   l(ill  Iliiji'lHtnn  Si.,    IIii»i<iu,  Mukh. 


BKFaKK  rnr  hit  -^nt  piaxo  it  will  fkto  vorit 

iDtffi'Ht  Tip  IlllO  -iHT  lH>"Ul  CI"']'Hilii'jH  r'lii«lc>,  IJit  gr.-01i'«  plHIliI 
•■ucif-iM  iif  llii-  jiK''.  Fi-iijiH'iiilj-  p«'i>|<li'  miy  ro  ntt:  "  Ifnw  I 
wJch  ]  tiH(l  khii\ui  tiKiiit  Till-  risiiRilu  IMnaii  mAiiiLT."  Wt-  »tv 
1iikln«  til  <'xvljune<-  lininJniL-  -i:  Due-  [iLuDhPi.  Plmi-Lr  iKrauM 

1hla  nuxlixti  kiipruvf-nii-iit  )ii  iitiiiin^  islvi-ii  m>  miicli  j^rpRlir  mii- 
mli^ial  rijjiiyntriit.  ami  Imi'ilaiw  It  mrfirn  ili»in  pviTy  mi'mtwr 
uf  tbe  laiully  Ihr  riiKiimi!  Liiii  ff  |iiT~4iiiHl1y  imnLili'lUK  iniialc'. 
]>h'n<irt>r  ('nriil<<i,-  M  11.      TIk'  Atxilfnii  r<i..  Illli:  Klflh  ATv..  Ti-  V. 


WING  I'tANOS  UKST  TONKI'  AMI  SJOST  31CCE3S- 
yUL.  Egl'd  4ii  ji'iira.  Ili'i-i-nt  tmrrovirniPntB  gWe  gri'itent 
reaonancc.      &iiil   lilrt-i^t.      No   niccutB.      Si'iil   on    trial— fri-'iB'bt 

Filild;  DrsT.  lUit  null  JilL  llii'  tlmG  Lr  nn— to  xLow  cur  roilll 
n  our  tiiMrk.  \t  jn-n  wniiF  s  eonil  plibTiri.  yni]  bsti?  fm — 
1300.  Vi'r,»  cn?iv  lprni«.  Slightly  ufii'il  ■'  lilffh-pirBiI'H."  t4h<'n 
la  niviinQsi'  fur  linnruvobl  n'liic  |'>1;|!I"k— niiirulT  n'SDlaLt-il. 
SvaiX  'ht  hRPfliilq  |kt,  Ytin  j-liiiiiM  liiivi'  ?in:r«rfty— ■•  Bonk 
of  (^mnii'itf  InfnrinatloD  Abnul  I'lnniM."  ITiIi  -pa^ps,  N. 
T.  WnrJi)  aKja:  "'  A  IwMik  ill  ediii'a'rJrxiBl  1alPn-«t,  otCW- 
nnp  vhoiiild  haTe."  M^t  fof  Tin-  n^K^llff  tftO  tbO  old 
liDiise   of    WlQC    &   San,    363  SEN)    W.    i;i[b   SI..    New    Tark. 


FOR  THE  DEAF 


THF.  ACOPHTirON  MAKER.  THE  DF.AF  BEAH  IN 
STANTLY.  .No  truajpel.  uuialebl])'  cr  <-iiiiibcr)ui4tii^  upiia- 
rulUB.  SrHclnl  IngrmniMiiH  fcr  TH-'fltrii  fiiiil  CU(IEfEl<*9.  1u 
FiiccvnKriil  UHP  ifaniiiKbnui  ihe  floiiniry.  BixtklPT,  with  en- 
dornrini'Kt  K>t  thoBi'  jgu  kutiw.  fn-i-.  K,  W.  Turnir,  Prpi'l 
<.i-Eirr»]   Ar::nBil<:  Cn,.    12C&  Urosdniy.   Suw  York  Clir. 


THE.  Al'ROPnONE  1IKLP9  THE  DEAP  (o  brap  and  Ira. 

fTotrt    tbe    DAtUful    bearlaB.      A    n.f>rri'(?t    «lcolrl»l    dcTlet. 
nsti Unions   fur  e-liurclira   Horl    IbeatTPn.      Wrlli?   ICrr  twiklft 
K.      U&Rra   Ear  PboiiF   Cu..   4:1   Weat   34lEi   Ht..   S.   t. 


SANITARIUMS 


y.ASTON  BAXITARIt'M.  For  IrfHtnipnl  ,if  Ihe  rprTom 
or  inentiiK.v  III.  Kii|H-rli>r  localliin:  i^kUlol  ■iir*'.  VIbII  lii-rf 
Wfurr  M'li'i'llnff  a  iilan-  ilMi'vbirri',  nr  1-11II  ii|i  Ilr.  KInnC')' 
fcir    pari  Ic  1.1 1  am.      'I'h->rii-    Itlill.     I'.iiFiiiirn.     t'<i.. 


I 

^1         c'ni 


D     PHOTO* 
JPF£^I£S 


STEINUEIL    LsySKW     coti    h^ 

Caiaetai.  at  invt  prtprii.     llrTlK't-s 
311  M«di»oii  A¥e„  N&f*  I'ufk. 


HEADQUABTBRS  Id  tkOrUC,  hUUv.  «xcbUBllC  BiBt- 
bind  CamprmB  Kod  L«aw«.  Canr  ■  foil  Hne  of  BiU, 
Ceotaiy.  l^niO  kOd  anllrx  C^miHmaj  mJao.  aap^lA.  Vttt 
IM  birgalD  lilt  "  B."    Dloecriwr  *  N«wlv  C»..  Itl  FW. 


FOR  MK^N^ 


DB,   HETEIl'S  DETACilABI.E   SACK    SCSPes&O&I 

coiiiiilfic   liriiurinn'   from   ihe   olij   siylc,    iv.niror'aldr 
I'DSdL'nt.  1  t.u<  (li'iii4'biHtfl«  HRt-lcs  wKli  eaiti  rniLilT.     Tn*  11) 
irHted   ttookii'i.     Mer^r   MHanf^cturlLi^    Cotupaoy,   w 
rUif.    Wwu-rrowii,    N,   T, 


rUR    GARMENTS:   RE- 
PAIRED,    ACTE-RED 


liSPnESH   yorn  old  aTlfLU    FVns   at  nnr  nprat^ 
will    &nbiBil[    fnnbliiji    plutra   and    eatbiobl^a    tat    rrpiul 
ranitHl^llDii:.    4ii^IiliK   f-nU   &l''>e    H   dode    now,    •ml  alon 
rrei'    MU    tall,      Bt'M    wntk    ^lamoK'ij.l,      Omlobn    Vvr 
eeinLi.   30  yarti,   TFil    Rrunilnn..^^  Nriv    Yiirk. 


IT  da  ' 


■WEARING  APPi%RJX 

BUDKLET    WOtlU)'fl    BEST    WAlVTB 
bIjIpb   seflian  ata^id:   bM4   lit;  U^tvat 
loweit.      Qaeea  QiUlltj  Oa.,  DvC   X, 
We    mahp    D&lbl&K   iMt   WMUtl. 

CLDTEINQ    HARKCBB— TODK    TXJUj    NAITR    PwisM 

on  ellk  iBpp.  for  on  on  wMrlai  nparvl— Tu  ldc«IUr  •* 
UiiBTantteeir  (ant  wlor.  1&  eeatfe  p«r  Sown,  tl.Lo  nvT  !)*•. 
PCialkat  ord^c  E  dMMl.  DelllVIT  iB  two  ilATb,  Sm*  C« 
Bamplrfl.    M--tTopoH[an  L«twl  Ob..  41^  gmt   ia»rb  Bt..  ».  I. 

THE  W^OMAT^'S  CORNER 

WE    ARE    SOW    APFOINTINO    SDlMcrlptian    Bi  ' 

tl¥«  lb  BVprj  f^iy  "ml   town  <ir  tivs    Uiihm  8Mt< 
after  new  and  n-n(<''n'ul  biivlni'in  for  lO0O-19iI0,     Clmd 
for    capable,    soilritnr*.      Liberal     mToniiaBlpgi     aod 
btitM.     For  parftmlaT*   oHdrfa   tieyr    Ageaef,    Ki 
Hetiewb.  13  A«or  PI,.  S.  y,  — •       .^ 


TIIR    HOUR  UEDICAL   LIBRARY.       A    nnaM^U 

dopi-dU  At  llfdktu-?  wrUitii  l>y  e-mlnfnt  pruotltloaM 
prVT^nt  ntOTP  errors  In  the  It'mtiai'Bt  </t  lllii^aa  aad 
TliaT]  K  dEetloDir;  will  '[itv^'Dl^  Ln  latiifua  tie  Tlila  i_ 
Invaluablp  tQ  peri^ntfi.  A  nonpj-iaakvr  fnr  lixvl  lai  ■>" 
iime  vvorlnra.  Addreu  Ki-n-  Agh-Bi-y.  RitriBiv  ur  BaTlfTil. 
13   AHlor  PL,    N,  T. 


.«« 


SUBSCRIPTION    SOLICITORS   ATTENTION! 

WE  vfiBh  to  appoint  n  pfirnmnent  reddent  rGpreiK>TitAtire  Id  vtvrv  dtraiu)  totm  tn  the 
Uultefl  HT&u-^  And  Canatla.  to  tall.en  fi«w  AubtK-HptioiiB  uid  look  aner  raoeiraJft,  and 
to  d^inciriHtmte  tii  book  buyers,  attractive  iintl  lugb  clam  book  off^ni  In  oonnectfoii 
vrith  the  RttviEw  of  RevinTS, 

Rpmv  lim«r  w>irki>rs  A'licd  i^d  ((Ive  a  rc-aivtTmbl«:  amount  of  lime  to  Bolli?itlnK  ar^  bs  M:ce](t- 
aHp  b-h  tliiine  who  cmi  ^rlvp  Ib^ir  cnilrp  timi'  lo  It.  Wp  do  nf't  WAnt  eanvRsse-rn  'vtioclear 
their  busiinesH  thrnuph  Hiibs<;r-i[iLkiti  ag^nplfB.  ReliAbte  men  and  »P(ici>!n  who  will  ext-rclee 
Ihcir  pqi'teIi'm  inoHrmt*'rchtrtwilLhflvt^oi]rfii-op*>rfttif>tiini"i»tabllBhin|:H  Mf-mant^rit  buBOAe^ 
thAl  will  inert- AA'  Tmui.  year  to  year.  Wa  wluh  alui^  to  bear  frfim  thoK"  wIi<j  hat-c  done  Aome 
bimini-iw  with  uw.  that  we  may  co-operate  with,  tbt'm  for  l«^tt*r  r>^tui^A  li*il  fletWOB- 

Ti-jM'bersand  »tu(tentR  wTio-rlsb  toengftg?  in  thlB  work  for  the  suimner  moirtbs  «fll  b* 
g|v«.|]  cvc'ry  adranlFKn-.    Adctrenri 

Now  Ag«ncTt  Review  of  Reviewf  C«.,    -    -    13  A»tor  Pl>««<  flaw  Y«rll  Cltf. 
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Cartel 


this  heartmha 
hook  and  th'. 
corrugated  ; 
are  on  the 
next  pair  of 
garters 
yoa  buy    ^J 


Callers  ^ve  a  sense  of  sccurily  to  the  whole  dress  of  the  k 
!  lo  the   anldes;   a  smooth   and  ftrm  supfjort  (o  the  socks, 
ig  ihe  leg.     Pure  silk,  wear-re&isting  weba  in  all  colon ;  nic 
rounded  oo  edges  lo  prevent   wear  or  tear  of  socks.     At 
ve  maB  than  direct — our  guaranty  card  in  every  boK. 


—our    guaraoiy    caru   in   every   uo*.  - 

suspender) 


lie  shoulden,  direct  and  easy  support  to  the  Irousent,  h'ee^ 
III,  comfort  b  every  motion.  Ejcclunve  artislic  webs,  fiiij 
ii.     At  your  dealers  —  30c  —  or  we  mail  them  direct  — i 


ur. 


DER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  PHILADELPI] 

JKERS    OF    PIONEER    BELTS 


The  Review  of  Rev 


'Aovcr 


What  MY  Food 
Prescriptions 
Mean  to  You 

They  mean  a  diet  lelecled,  combined  and  proportioned  lo 
u  to  give  to  the  body  all  theelemenliofnoun^ment  Nature 
requirei;  combined  M  ai  to  produce che  mical  harmony  in  die 
stomach,  and  proportioned  lo  diat 
yoa  will  not  be  overfed  on  lome 
nntrienti  and  underfed  on  other*. 

A  knowledge  of  thete  lawa 
constitute*  the  True  Science  of 
kmnan  nutrition,  and,  vdien  diey 
are  obeyed,  perfect  health  must 
be  the  result.  My  menus  don't 
paean  deprivation  —  they  mean 
cfaemiutlharmony  in  the  stomach. 

All  authorities  agree  that  over 
90%  of  all  human  diseases  aie 
cauKd  by  errors  in  eating.  Then 
Food  Science  is  in  reality  the 
True   Science    ci    Health    and 

I^yne^book  "  HOW  FOODS  CURE."  mailed  FRFF 
letb  you  all  about  my  methods,  what  theyhave  '  "^^^ 
actually  accomplished  and  what  tbejr  can  do  for  you. 
Itgivesthe  result  of  fifteen  years*  •cienlific  study  of  Human 
Nutrition.  Write  to-day  and  diis  book  will  go  forward 
by  return  mait 

EUGENE    CHRISTIAN 


'REAixr  DEUKmrruL 

Jfc  painty 
tint  Covered 


Stilt*  5 1 


FOODSaENTIST 
7  W.mMt  4-1  at  St. 


M*w  York 


YOUR  DRUGGIST  KNOWS 
diat  tiM  bMfe  pappamiBt  k  A« 
worU  I*  Gootadbad  Ik  GUekbti 

ScAdm5il6iottd2S«iMid(cto 
frank  S.  Hccr  6  CowuwmyJti 


The  Self-FiUing  * '  POST  * '  Fountain  Pen 


The  most  Simple,  Reliable  and  Durable  fountain  pen  on  the  market 
Every  pen  guaranteed.  Endorsed  by  the  leading  men  of  Amenca. 
Booklet  entitled,    "Let   Others    Speak,"   sent  on  application.   ~ 


Th«  PopulBrr sa«oo 

No.    3-Pap^qlmr,  Gciltn)nni).-<....   ...     a>f30 

No.   a— Th«  Ellt«  .....„......_.„..    4-.C10 


ANY     OF     THE     AHOVE     STYLES     SENT     FOSTPAID    TO     YOUR     ADURESS 


No.  4-Tha  £lll*.'«ldeOoldBudB,«^.00 
No>  3— Xba  BanlCar'v. .^. S»jOO 

No.  6— Xlaa  BKnKvr**, 

Extra  Wldft  doU  BmnOm^ 


Your  Old  Pen 


Kid   }'our^«lf  of  your  old  fountain  pen  by  Bcchangjing  it  for 
I'oi;t,   the  King  of  ^F'onnlam  Fens*     Writs  fOfOlir.Qiost  rem. 
Ali]e  Dfier  vUh  name  of  your  pea.  '. 


RELIANCE  TRADING  COMPANY.  )28  West  Mth  $U 


ORK  CITT 


Pitate  tatnti^rt  ttu  finultw-  of  Stv/aufa  wkta  wrttinf  to  atfewrfban 
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OIU 


Garden 


This 
Silk  Web 

It    ICIF    tjICIHU 

Ltwicri)^  hipd 
Ih  a[  n  e  T  rr 
b  3  n  d  t     or 

— yltldJnB  or 
iDiiglv  hold- 
\at   it   t*T!r 

kame  clank 
lb  II  ii  ued 
in    ihe  finni 


A>ri'  /Yrt(  Llasf  —  i*^ 
Airi^t,  i^t-nrtTf  ilipoiri, 
llhuinllf'.  Iithi*' —  ""1* 
#lore  cctffldMtAble  tfian 
berrUiloic-.  two  ipijni 
raicbri  now  lotteiid  of  OD-e 


AViB  ii^mi,i'tt  lift  Uiit 
llElitFDf  lt>e  bolil  and  pe>- 
ei  r^ichea  an  ihc  troou-n 


&  Sure 

this  heartahaped 
hook  and  this 
corrugated   grip 
are  on  the 
next  pair  of 
garters 
you  6iy 


These  Improved  Brighton  Garters  ^ve  a  sense  of  security  to  the  whole  dress  of  the  leg ;  a 
trim  and  sleek  appearance  to  the  ankles;  a  smooth  and  finn  support  to  the  socks,  with- 
out nibbing,  chafing  oi  tjring  the  leg.  Pure  silk,  wear-resisting  webs  in  all  colors ;  nickeled 
brass  rustless  metal  parts,  rounded  on  edges  to  prevent  wear  or  tear  of  socks.  At  your 
dealers — 25c  a  pair — or  we  mail  them  direct — our  guaranty  card  in  every  box. 


PIONEER!  SUSPENDERS 


Give  positive   balance  to  the  shoulders,  dn'ect  and   easy  support  to  the  trousers,  freedtun 

from   all   feeling    of    restraint,  comfort   in   every   motion.      Exclusive   artistic   webs,    firegilt 

mountings,   elegant   Jn   finish.  At  your  dealers — 50c  —  or  we  mail  them  direct  —  our 

guaranty  band  on  every  pair. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 

MAKERS    OF    PIONEER    BELTS 


Pttate  mention  tht  Itevleu  of  Ktutema  uihtn  writing  to  ariotrtlatn 
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The 

New  REGAL/ORM  Las! 


Many  great  inventions  have  been  extremely  simple 

The  new  REGAU&RM  Last  (patented  and  owned  excluiivdy 
by  us),  while  it  means  the  greatest  improveracDt  of  i 
decade  in  shoe  manufacture,  is  simplicity  itself 
In  making  ready-to-wear  shoes  it  his  alvv^avs  bea 
necessary  to  draw  the  broadest  part  of  a  solid  l^ 
through  the  narrowest  part  of  the  shoe — the  "waist" 
So,  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  shoes  snug-  enough  in 
the  "tt-aist"  to  produce  perfect  custom  fit.     This  diffi- 
culty  is   entirely  overcome    by  the  REGALflJRM 
I-ast,  which  is  made  in  twoparts,  and  y'i\\\\- 
^x^.v/x\  in  sections  —  first  part    A, 
then    part  B  —  from    the 
finished  Regal 
Shoe. 


Y^RCSAL 


This  enables 
Regal  Shoes  to  be 
sha[K!d  in    perfect  propor 
tion    at   the  instep   or  "waist/* 
duplicating    the    snugness    found  in 
the  highest-priced  custom  shoes,     AU  other 
ready-to-wear  shoes  are  built  on  old-style  solid 
lasts,  and  their  large  "waists"  make  these  shoes  apt 
to  wrinkle  over  the  instep  and  under  the  arch,  and 
let   the   foot    slide    forward  and   crowd 
into  the  toes  of  the  shoes. 


1 

H  ii^.^^^l 

For  nearly  Sljcty  Y«arB  our 

THATCHER 

A  THE  HIGHEST  TFHPERATUBE  AT  LEAST  EXPENDITURE  M^    ^ 

9S 

TUBULAR  FURNACE. 

HOd  bi.'i-i!   Kvii-'PiHiiLi!   >'iirii»fd  frrfh   air.      !['•  llj!'  wny  It'^  built. 
!iiri\<ifor  <.'n f J f n(7. 

«EB 

THATCHER.    WRNACE:.   CO. 

tWTABLHLIKD    lllSU 

tlO  BeekmiiBStnel.  N*w  TmII                            \&A  La«*  Stn*u  ClUc««« 

Vif'H  f    atcjitii  nHiit  Hot  Wiitt'r  EcBtcrs  na  Hr>ii'l  ua  imr  Fiinnw-t-. 

Pl»aaa  mtntion  th»  Stohur  o/  Keoiewt  ivAm  urrliirrg  ia  aifm/ftit^M 
I  IS 


—Advertising  Section 


r  fizzing;  sJkitiAuffgin  ffundergaTtnents 
tnsify  Summer  heat,  because  they 
Mtural  warmZh. 

Fitting  b.v.  d.  garments 

rshing  air  to  reach  ihe  pores  and  permit 
I  freedom  of  motion  not  po«sit>lc  wilh 
p  undcrganaents. 

,  Garments  art  cut  on  large,  shapely,  well 
fd  patterns,  scientifically  designed  to  give 
r  tht:  uiinost  fret^tlom.  Kach  and  every 
Bannent  looks  as  if  It  had  been  utilored 
for  the  weaier.  The  tstilehing  is  aiuurnlt:; 
I  arc  sirongly  sewed  on;  and  the  garments 
nn  a  manner  which    insures   non-ripping 

'tcN  of  which  B.  V.  D.  garments  are  made, 
urahle,  thorooghly  tcitted  woven  materials, 
f  Ibtir  cooling  and  vreating  <|ualiti(.-s. 

Igarment  of  B.  V.O.  manufacture 
btifled  by  this  Red  Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE 


B.VD. 


BtST  RETAIL  TRADE 


Mk«  tK>  ckrmtfiit*  without  Ibis  lahel 
liulat  upon  setUnK  it 

Booklet  "  O  "  "  Tk  Ce»lai  TMb[  Uadet  tht  Sn  " 
IE,  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY 

Maker*  0(  B.  V.  D.  SImpUk  5niU 

Vorth   St.  -         >  N«w  York 


nt  Talk*-No.  5 

Itlnti  Cement  and 
Concrete 

and  ronrri-tr  wrr  hiAAXng  for  iwvvlir 
biDC  n<atcri3li.  The  ooIt  bar  to  ihoir 
asoi  u  ifacu  liabUiiT  lo  ducoiot  uid 

Kir  OoIt  mlvalion.  Bnl  paint— i-vcn 
I  oflcti  vofiPDs  nuA  brroatm  sticlir, 
InJctofi  cciDi'Dt.  \Vfaat*tio  bcdon4-r 
■e  Ironblc  ln-i  in  Ibc  moiMnTo'iuK) 
^  rrmrnt  1^1  It  ktand  «  yf«  or 
"Htbt  ■rd    tbffc    »  an  troubV,    To 

le    It.    two    mrihods    arc    rfi'-rtiTc. 

I  turf »c<.- with  line  tuli<hato  di»olv«d 

W&*b  It  wiib  CBiboDic  acid  waiL-r. 
K  paint  *itb  purtf  white  IcmI  and  lin- 

ftrdlnir  to  »pc<ificatiooa  wfaKb  wt:  will 
catKMi. 

1^  inlphoTir  or  muriatic  »cidi  as  ■ 
lt>ami^n|>.  nnd  dii  nrtt  try  lr>  Kri  ntjir-K 
■  ut'j  lor  linMV'd  oil.  Kill  1h*-  nlkali  at 
!»»«  Doiliuic  but  pure  vbitc  lod  imd 

St. 

r  Hwf owBff'a   Faintiag    (^HiUll   F 
tificatloet  lot  til  kui<U  of  tMumiDL-. 
etc, 
locsl  dealer  tf  Do«stbk     If   h« 

acc«pC  ioni«lbtni  clce.  but  write 

NAHONAL  LEAD 

COMPANY 

<#■  «ffc(  At  tat*  «riiw 

/tOMMi^  MM. 

K««  Ywk.  Bmmi.  Batahw  Ci» 
nanan.  Ca«ata>  Owtlaaa.  3l 
LsBii.  (]«>>«  T>  Lews  «  Braa. 
CoowHiT  rMMMflda}.  (NaileB^ 
l.Md  Md  OP  CiavMt.  rauiiwih) 


Ptea**  mention  tin  II«ih»iii  oJ  kin)ltu;» 
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ty  bUe  eflecis  may  always 

tlie  knives,  forks,  spoons 

}ieca  are  of    ihe  famous 

lOGERS  BROS: 

IT  sixty  years  famout  tor 
beauty  of  design.  Patterns 
in  great  variety  and  in  the 
of  plate  made, 
rated  above  (reading  Iron 
re  Faneuil.  Vintage.  Avon, 
and  Priscilla — all  notable 
Silver  Plate  that  Wean. " 
s  everywhere. 

g  "F<40."  which  iKowi  ■])  doignt, 
r*MMlA  CO.,  MoMwv  Ovwk 

CMWACM         SAM  rajuaeisoa 

tfli.  tki  "xihi'    HStih  tlm   Clfoni." 
irt'Mf* 


Shades 


ay  Porch 

Beit  d^\y  is  made 
Forcb  bhailfs. 
eltcat  and  glare 
nit  e»ery  bit- cic 
rLuUliun  of  nir. 
^h  firrni  tlic 
t  outside,  giving 

Porch 
Shades 

c  of  wide  Itndra 
■tbcr  with  strong 
y  last  biT  years, 
artiblic  wcatber^ 
or   brown,  and 

IS. 

tor  Forch  Shades 
tKXt  '>r  imjH.nrd 
ic  VudDT  I'tirth 
for  the  Vo-dir 
".  prices  frum 
kniMth. 

Lklpt  Free 

let   illiKtrstinc   Id 
^ins  Vodor  Torch 
vn(OfLi-d    Ham- 
et  wc  will  scad 
town, 

tratlon, 
■Mvllle.  WU. 
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Doesn't  This  Look  Comfortable  ? 

Il  is  The  satisfactory  old-fasliionctl  biilbnggan  knitted 
stuff  IS  WW  Diade  into  the  new-fashioned  easy  undci^ar- 
meots — short  sleeves,  knee  length,  coat  shirt  and  alt  The 
"feminized  ■' iindergannenls  of  nmslin  and  nainsook  aie  not 
In  the  same  class  (or  comfort,  wear  and  general  usefulness. 
Your  ROXFORD  size  will  fit  you  to  a  dot.  Ample  and  easy 
in  crotch  and  seat.     NohshrinkiDK.      TArre  is  a  iittU  book  en 

Roxford  Underwear 

For  Men  and  JBoys.     It  tells  about  this  great  improvement  ^ 
in  masculine  undergarments.     Send  for  it  before  you  pur- 
chase your  Spring  undcrv^-car.     It u  wtil-nmtk  wrtt»*tg  for 


Look  sleeve  sliiru 
StiOrt  Kltf-ri-  Khirts 
Slt^fvHfKs  kliirti  (till  bvttomt) 
Itni'lipliir  nturt!!  i  no  nutIo4Ui) 
Coat  Hbiru>  loboit  or  long  sImtm) 


RfbtxsJ  mm]  Oat  tuUoii  suU« 
Ankle  IflDirili  ilrmm^n 
Kitw  tfiiirlli  ilmirpn 

L<>n|  slim  ilratrtiTB 


Any  style,  any  weight,  lor  any  climate. 
name  for  the  Book  and  please  yourself. 
Si.oo  pet  ganncnL 


Send  your 
50c.,   75c.. 


Roxford  Knitting  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Philadelphia 


2c  a  Week  Pays  Wash  BiUj^ 

Electricity   or  Water -Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine! 

The  laUO  Motor  Washort  are  now  at  work  In  Ihoninnrt*  dI  tioniL-s.  Tlii-y  are  Aoistg  Uio  work  for- 
storly  done  by  wamea,  at  a  eoat  al  2  Mnta  a  w«»k  for  power  I  Savtnir  thonsuula  nptta  Ibouaanil!! 
of  dollar*  In  wash  hni-i.  Sa*l«i2  worlil*  of  woih-day  troubles,  l^avinit  the  women  tree  tu  do 
olber  worli  while  (he  machines  ur«  duine  (ha  waabius- 

The  1900  Motor  Washer 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 

Hawiles  heavy  blankets  or  dainty  Ucet. 

Thu  o'.illit  cDimUis  of  ll-e  l^mous  YJOii  Wdshi-r 
■.vi;;itiiliiT  Rtci'tnc  Mcjlr.t  ,.r  ^Vultt Motor.  Vou 
,  ,  -.  <  |.' jK'Wcr  as  «ii\ily  bs  ybU  luni  on  (bo 
>nplc  and  forth  ror*  the  hib.  wanhlnir 
•it^JT  dcxr  lllv.  Aad  it's  all  so  simttla 
ami  vii^y  thai  oveteeoimc  its  work  la  men 
child'^  plaf' 

A  Self- Working  Wringer 
Free  With  Every  Washer 


WrllL'  for 
FREE  Book 


1900  Elwrtnc  Motor  WaslMT 

llan  b«  OMBKltd  with  tny  gf>lMur7 

tfctlik  Lirtl  rutnie 


^v,l^iT^      "'f  J.J 


■■.-ilill  .:,ir.i, 

-    .Ik-jI.I  I.*  . 

N .    Y.    fir,   tt 


IS  AMU:!^  III..  S34B  Rnirr  M-. 


JIIlANf  II   IIUt~Sf> 


Sf>:     \V<  nuiDl^in  br*iKli»  Al  t**7   ttriMdnnr.  New  Vurk  (  itv.  and  IIIJ  FUlL'««;i  Am.,  t'l'inkln,  attd  laatl  iri 
pjl  citK5      tt  e  also  mjkf  ^hitimctitt  Iroai  cur  *»4tchoa»«»  In  KarrtiA  Cilr.  Sin  ftinci-oj  irJ  btattlc. 
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New  York's  Three  Public  Libraries  United  in  one  Group 


AsroPi^   k^KiOX  ^  TJL-DEfJ 


^^NEW  YORK  FREE  ffJBLIC  LiaRAgV^V;:^ 


Wanamaker'a  Three  Elxclusive 


*^>. 


Stores  United  in  one  Group 


A  New  Ycnrlc  CiiyJi.ni  mrk 

Monutnrr.torA.T,  SKwwi'*  [;fp»[. 


F^urlrcD  Gmllcrici -or  Furniihla|: 
anil  UvcoraiLsn  wicfa  work  ihopi. 


The  M^n'*   Sfcdon  ocraprirc 

tie   entire    Main   flooi   of  the 

New  Wuiliam^ei  Building, 


A    Point   of   Progress  in   Furnishing   Homes 

the  [jirticiilars  ai  which  are  importan!  Id  everybody  buiJdirg'  anew  or  reconstructing  tlieold. 
It  is  iiiiw  an  admiltcdfact  that  we  have  worked  out  3  ^rcat  thought  in  constructing  oui  large 
new  biiiUUng  especially  to  install  a  new  kind  of  Fumii^hing  and  Decoration  tmsinesst  whrrcin 
we  SiJvc  now  upwards  of  three  irtlltom  of  doihn  in  fine  and  dirtijictive  Furniture.  Draperita  Mad  Floor 
Covering  andl  aD  that  p^rUJni  to  a  bomr,  and  are  ihile  at  all  limrt  to  a-sc mb1c  and  group  ihe  actual  piccei 
af  Furniture,  Wall.  WEndo*  and  Floor  Cacrrinfi  and  show  by  )  »olf  of  artiilic  and  ejtperi^^nced  men  the 
fajrjnonlous  furnishings  of  a  single  slnipLe  or  daborate  room,  or  ^n  cjitire  manugn  iwunf  iriW  'b4bji«  and 
Jiarmony,  according  to  ihcindividuiilJtr  of  the!  owner,  with  cost  esiimatFd,  nuc  bif  pictures  or  phoCographt, 
but  definitely  and  reasonably  by  the  SCIual  articles.  Thai  buBinesi,  just  bcBun.  is  the  Rowing  quantity  of 
ihc  Wanamaker  buihcK,  twelve  yeara  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  iV.r  the  tut  4S  years.  Behind 
il  there  its  all  our  valuable  miftakes,  and  COitJy  Mpercncei  and  oeffected  tyatcfrH,  to  enable  tu  to  perforra  Jn 
tfic  best  manner  whatrver  we  undpttakii. 

Ttic  House  Pabtial  js  3  Idfty,  talidly  built  manikin  at  two  ttorie?  within  our  building,  with  54  »padoyi 
TOims,  fumiihed  rquilly  wcU  with  many  of  the  beit  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  rcfidenca.  Smallcrand  simpler 
building*  arc  la  colitw  of  comtruction  M  ihow,  bcndc  the  rifh«tt,  the  humbltn  inJ  modenie  tbouih 
tburiiMgliJy  artittic  eiampla  of  Forniihmg. 

C'lTespondence  invited,  and  a  ^1!  ataS*  of  competent  people  ready  to  take  on  and  execute  promptly  any 
workpntrMsr^dtriut,  Freightage  frgm  New  Vorkuisraailmatterincomparuon  with obvioumtif Action; ^ainedt 

It  plcjieS  ii£  lo  ihink  (bat  we  have  learned  how  to  be  economic  and  artisdc  and  do  thingl  out  cf  the 
c'lmnion  when  desired. 


n>  hnvF  n  lEttlf  fiulde  Bditk  to  tlie  SInrr,  whirl) 
wp  will  be  K'ud  tos^ndyiiu.  It  tells ntuchahnut  nur 
bu!4lne«>i  anil  tlip  mcreliiindljie,  and  n'llJ  tcEl  yGO. 
about  onr«p<^4'UllT(>cl  riiluloRii«s.  so  that  yoa  will 
know  Jil!>t  ivh»(  lIKTAluri;  tu  aik  fur.  when  fcMi 
want  Id  kb>iiw  Ubcitlt  o\tr  slaeks.  A  postal  card 
rcquts^t  will  brlntc  il.    Addretus 

JOHN      WAN A MAKER 

NEW    YOftli: 


Wmjmikrt    Auniitirtin 


Forer   JIdi,  Home  PiLalld. 


Pleaaa  mention  tAe  Btolew  of  Revivwa  when  writing  to  aiuertlaen 
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PRESIDENT    SUSPENDER 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

C  With  the  coming  of  the  Summer  season  the  demand  for  light 
weight  apparel  suggests  the  use  of  light  weight  suspenders. 

C  We  make  the  President  Suspender  in  a  Light  Weight,  weigh- 
ing approximately  two  ounces.  This  model  is  especially  designed 
for  dress  and  office  wear. 

C  A  feature  which  will  appeal  strongly  to  careful  dressers  is  the 
faultless  hang  of  the  trousers  when  President  Suspenders  are 
worn.  The  sliding  comfort  cord  in  the  hack  relieves  the  pressure 
from  the  shoulders  and  the  strain  from  the  trouser  buttons.  They 
are  so  comfortable  that  the  wearer  is  unconscious  of  them,  just 
as  he  should  be  of  every  detail  of  his  dress. 

C  The  Light  Weight  President  is  the  coolest  and  most  comfort* 
able  of  trouser  supports. 

C  The  lisle  webbing  cornea  in  dainty  designs,  in  plain  light  col* 
orings  and  in  the  latest  fashionable  shades  to  match  the  fabrics  in 
clothes  and  neckwear. 

4.  All  Dealers  should  be  able  to  supply  the  Light*  Medium  suid 
Heavy  Weights,  in  regular  and  extra  lengths.  If  not,  we  will 
supply  you  upon  receipt  of  price,  50  cents.  State  color  and 
length  desired.     Every  pair  unconditionally  guaranteed. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 
1709  Main  Street  Shirley,  Mass. 
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Witt's  Can  forGarbage 

Close-fitting  lid. 

One-pieced  body — (Unged  and  riveted. 

None  Genuine  without  this    label  or  name  WItt'i 

stamped  in  top  or  bottom. 

WAtcrtisht  bottom. 

WittS  On  ketptf  the  odors  in.  Ko  chiince  of  dU«4»e 
frumgatLKtge  fumes  if  you  use  Witt's  caa. 

Ituilt  for  wear.     LmIs  a  life-time. 

Made  in  (hr«e  stxett.     Al.so  Wiu'h  pail  In  three  sitc% 

If  >our  dealer  hasn't  WITT'S  irrico  as  and  we  will 
supply  yoa  direct,  satisfoctioo  faaraQlcpd. 

The  WM  Cornice  Co.,  Dtpt,  7.  Cincinnati,  O. 

PitaM  miintion  ihv  Rrvlrw  cf  Hfnirmi  ivlitn  luritlnf  to  aavtrtluft 
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The    kind    with  the    natural    flavor    of 
the    tomato — "keeps"  after  it  is  opened 

Blue  Label  Ketchup 

Pure  and  Unadulterated 

containing  only  those  ii]y;redients 

Recognized  and  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

Made  only  from  red-ripe  tomatoes^ — fresh  from  the  field — 
(skins,  cores  and  seeds  removed)  cooked  ever  so  lightly^ 
delicately  spiced,  and  prepared  in  cleanly  kitchens  by 
experienced   chefs. 

Formula  and  label  unchanged — the  Food  Law  now 
conforms     to    our    high    standard    of    excellence. 


Our  aim  has  always  been  quality  and  our  many  products 
^including  our  Ketchup — Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Meats,  Soups,  Jams^  Jellies,  Preserves,  etc. —  are  the 
acknowledged  standards  of  Purity  and  all  that  is  Best^ 


Insist  upon  goods  bearing  our  name- 
Do  not  accept  substitutes. 

If'n'h-    totiay  for   our  booklet    "'Orxzimtl   Menus ^"    tcU- 
tts;^  ^vhat    to    have  for    breakfast,   luncheon,    or   dinner. 

Our  kitchens,  in  fact,  all  portions  of  our  factory, 
9Xe  always  open  and  visitors  are  made  welcome. 


Curtice  Brothers  Co.,  Rochester,  n.  y. 


Please  mention  the  fleoleui  of  Review)  wtien  writing  to  ailvertleere 
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KEEP  THE  TANK-THROW  AWAY  THE  TOWEi 

That's  what  yOD  do  wlien  yon  install  a  Kevanee  Sysleiu  of  Water  Supply. 

The  Kewane«  Pneumatic  Tank  is  baried  in  the  ground  or  located  in  the  c«l- 
l.ir— no  elevated  oi  attic  t.jiik  to  freeze,  overflow,  Ie;ik,  or  collkpKC.  Waier  is 
delivered  by  Mr  pressure — an  abundant  supply  on  tap  at  ^tll  fixtures. 

All  the  cODYenieoccs  of  the  best  city  water  «-orks,  without  water  bUU.  *iv 

possible  wiiti  the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

Over  9,000  Kemanee  Systems  in  jiureessful  op- 
eratioa— over  q,ooo  water  supply  prublems  kuc- 
ctatsfully  solved  by  the  Kewante  System. 

Avoid  imitation*  of  Kewanee  Sytitenis. 
Look  fur  our  name  plates  on  tanks  and 
prjnping  outfits. 

Ko  charge  for  expert  engineering  serr- 
Ice.  Write  for  our  complete  64-page 
Ulu&tratetl  catalog  Xo.  36.     It  i»  h%6. 

!  Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  111. 

>nnliutl  HullilhiK.  ao<-hun-li  !(tm-i.Ni*w  VurkUi,. 
I«I3  Mnniii'-tto  Biillilliic.  rhli  (.«o.  III. 

atl.l  Uluuiuiiil  Uiiiik  lluUillus,  Plnnbunr,  Pru 


E 


every  effort  to  '^^^^  have  CUcqtiot  Gub  Ginger  Ale  firet  of 
len  delicious.  The  reitult  we  a&sure  you  is  a  beverage  of  utuurpassed 
*.  Always  the  same,  thoroughly  carbonated.  We  present  it  in 
r  proper  "form.**     Non-astringent,  and  without  preservatives* 

W€  aho  make 

■  Beer  SarBaparilta  Blood  Orange  Root  Beer  Lemon  Sod» 

■  ell  of  "CUcqvot"  quelttr 
■CUCQUOT  CLUB  CO.        .        .        .        MUfit,  Mu«.,  U.  S.  A. 


Picasr  mcnCion  Uie  fttvtuK  of  KtririrKi  mbtu  it/rttJng  to  a^Mrfittrt 


The  RcTiew  of  Reviews- 


s  ?. 


READ   1 

RARE  L  : 

Revealing   Bow   Pi        i 
Makes  Pea     «.  %»* 

Women  and  mva  (ami  there  are  severa] 

Mauage  G-CBm  afe  ceftunly 

Rtad  Bnd  kc  foi 

^Afld  ■      TlheK   uniuuml   eniJanemrali  -wnr  irn>  to  thr  "  Giwi  Hni 

'      cUi  ot  r«A^n.     Frnm  ilw  many  iMtrri  recaied  wp  reproduce 

MTE  ui!  nol  ■■  Lb:[1y  lo  pjtJuh  ihc  nunn  oi  ih«  wrilcn  ot  itiHC  unutuil  e 

Wbat  Women  Say; 

PompCLan  Mat!ia^i^  Cream,  'ha.  marvf-litun  c1c3llilii 
rju^lititrs,  I  bave  SC^n  a  woman  gu  m  her  mom  /net-  fn 
|i|l  haggard,  Kfii'ty  and  ti'tirn.  a.n(1  i^sut.-  tlicrefiom  a.  it- 
*hcirt  time  after  lookinti  as  if  the  had  distavcrrd  th,'  »l- 
bloom  of  yautb.  the  sfciti  was  su  ms)-,  and  llii'  liri-d  fr 
litiiFaip  murh  ]fbs  obsvrvaftlt.     Mrs,   — — ^,  Ht'lri^it,  Micll.         L' 

BccAUM  L  Like  lo  be  fA-mi  "  itJJ  i^i-i-f'  "   1  likp  I'oin-       ti 

peian  Massage  Crc-am-     TKi:  fir^i  liniu   [  aticil  ic  I   wau       dr 

as  atarlLeiJ  a.i.  at  my  first  Tiirhi.'.li  lioiti.  tii 

Mr*.  ,   Kvi^rttt,  Masv  m 

PoTn[iciaiii    Ma&^^gt   Cri^am   crrtaiiily    wnrb^   iviiliiUt' 
for    o-iie    who     tisi-s    it    fitTMirvfriTiKly.       I     have     fairly         of 
ic«iired  my  Mn  with  »oip  snd  waKc,  tticii  :tfirr  u^LnR       fn 
pDOipeian   Cream   waK  able  lo   ru1<   af!  whal   liinkeil   like 
dirt      It  giftt  one  a  lerise  af  Jietlinrss  aiiii  fiirauliin^u 
unecuvled  by  anythins'  1  ha%'t  eve-r  Uinrii. 

Mr!',  .   Itrislol,   R.   I. 

I  hive  t»i;d  PompcianMj(*'iaBi;  Crt^ani  »iib  Rraiify-  '" 
itig  renults.  1  kmow  it  will  rcninve  all  fafLaL  bU■lnJ^h^^,  ^^ 
Mmoath  nut  sl1  lines  and  wrinltK-s,  ,-iinl  ii  im  abinVitety  "^ 
H*r«i«ry  article  on  Ihc  taiWt  Utlitr  nf  <iij.v  rj'fiia-i  •; 
tpon^n,  ^^^f,  ,  Culuniliia.   Tciin. 

I  went  out  with  my  slmit  arc  mnriniif;  and  saw  one 
wh&le  side  tf  a  fmnt  window  of  a  driiK  stnri*  dcra- 
rat«d  with  nothiiiK  but  P-ji!ii'i*iar  .Massage  Cri-am.  U'c 
[lurcihaiBd  a  supply.  Slic  wtitcs  In  ktiiiw  if  I  am  atill 
jcro-wing  ijounjf,  -which,  of  cnurse,  I  Am.  fl  if  one  of 
ihf  liij^rif-i  pf  "'V  iifc:  Tt  gne-i  "a  far  :is  tu  maka  me 
feel  at  peace  with   all    the    h->ii-M. 

Mr^.   .   Orwell,    N.   Y. 

I  hive  Bicii  Pomrfimi  Mar^riffi'  t'rcani  fcr  t!\rcf  or 
foHT  ytart  and  voitM  u'^itt^  irilumL's  on  II»  'txCG'IIictlt 
qiia.litiei — space,    liowL-vcr,    f-nrhiils. 

Wit''   ,    Heiroit,    Mich. 

Po-mpeian  Klauage  Cct^ain  Ji-dtv.f  ih,'  skin  si'ft.  iai?i, 
and  vtivtlii.  My  Inist-alid  (ri.V  i|  alwy^  nfl-rr  aliat-- 
il*ff.  We  beB^'X'  i's  U'^^  (hrriueh  ailviTli^ipirnpitt*  id 
Goad  Hou»ekeepiii|!.  Mrs.  ,   ririciiin.ili.  TJiiin. 

P<!in|iciati  Ma5«,iRf  Cream  is  .•xt±-!ic"i  !ar  yrfiL-  skill, 
ffit/lMf  it  a  soft.  httt!ih\-  hak 

Mi*s .    MaSorville.   r.lil.lilLi. 

\Vt  faave  uf^cd  aiid  Mitt  fomivi'ian  Mn'=jT|ti'  CrL'am. 
It  is  an  cxKllenl  .irticle  and  r^'['>  u-t  iii'i-<f  P'f^'  '•/,•  of 
f-oii-'Jrr  after   ill    iiu.  >tra.    ,    UmaJia,   \niti. 
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Pompeian 


'■PROMOTES  D 

PnnpeiBTi  MaHa^F  Cfim  ii  the  l«Bat->pi[i.ng  Fbc"  crram  in  »Ke  worl 
M  SI-00  a  jar.  ««il  poUiuui  ■□  rriy  run    of   the    woild   an    rpcript   d 
Pqatpcian.     40,000  barbe:  ihapt  um:  iI. 

Get  Trial  Jar  and 

Cul  ofl  Coupon  NOW  B«lore  Paper 

TKii  *cc<ri>l  (liil  i*T  aAdrdi  ■  ttmHci^i  lupply,  wi 
younell  the  wtrndfi^l  poTr-i^'^ininB  iiuiJilia  of  r'ompnar 
ako-  ditcovn  ill  almiwl  iminfdia  n  rid-cli  iti  nvinir  i  nal 
■he  i^Jn.  A  wondrrfullv  imnvmni  romplrxion  vtil1lir> 
UK  (f  PenipnBn  Cii^m.  This-  nii.]  jar  ik  nnl  fn  ■■]■ 
iHiiiiiiirEiJ  book,  ii  an  invaluahlr  ai.idF  for  lY.e  inoiir. 
Send  tx.  ia  coin  qf  ■l^mi^.     U.  S,   ilMnpi  onlr. 

THE    POMPEIAIM    MFG.    COMP^ 

99  Prospect  Sl„  Cleveland.  Ofalo 

"iiFtH^aT  iLBM  siiFii  niir  ly  ktejit  ]>uiii(iri  h 
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The  action  of  this  pump  being  noiselesi. 
Health  and  Rt^st  hav«  come  back  aftaiti  al'  nj 
with  natural  i|uiel  and  rfposc.  In  this  was  '  i. 
Hot-Air  Pump  has  proved  iljcif  a  wondcrjul 
therapeutic  agent.  Wsidrs  being  the  niosi  re- 
liable domestic  water  supply  kmiwn. 

RcmenilK-r  thai  lhe";e  pumps  are  nol  steaiB- 
cngines,  but  machines  of  low  power  which 
cannot  e?cplodc.  opi-raled  solely  by  hot  «ir. 
automatic  in  their  action,  rc<iuiring  no  skilled 
attention,  so  simple  that  any  survant  or  fann- 
er's boy  can  start  and  stop  the  little  (Tame  tluit 
gives  lliein  life.  Tlie  cost  nf  oiieraiir'n  li 
almost  nil.  while  the  delivery  of  M'atcr  it 
absolutely  ccriain  at  iill^mcs  and  ^casoos. 


vd  ik«t  rmcuiDciipvnuii-ilX'  K-^otilK  pump  SHm«  b««rrlna.  ■•ihc 
rinwl  lor  ibc  iwr  nf  i  nputililc  iJciln  in  yimr  looUtr.  >liu  will  nil 
in  40.000  ate  l>  lue  dinafbaai  ibr  worl^  t»-ita)-. 

'  LMd  ^iM  0>  a»J  «iJ  /ar  nJmti  fHtr  Ha. 

I  tV  I'MKklln  Stnct.  lliMon 

«e  Sunh  nhSbHt,   f^ik><i*lpi«ia 
;m  VTiM  Cn\t  siTMt,  Miinml.  P.  O- 
i:  Mil  ft'.rwt.  SfilDPy.  N.S.W, 


IIOT-MN  K-MP 


..xars  Lnc  Ilti>M 

-Big- 
Lnpitrvnnenb  nuxle 
ina  iHtle  May" 

HOW  MANY  THINGS 

which  could  and  ought  to  be  refinished  with  a  beauri- 
cc  that  "wears  like  iron,"  if  you  only  knew  how. 
squires  neithpr  work  nor  t-eehmcal  knowlodj^o.     A  child  can 
,,  (illhouRh  nuaunr  jud^tMtt  and  (rood  taste  in  ihe  selection 
iors  are  notdcd  to  insure  liurmouy  of  loncs. 
^•A-LAC  U  tht^  harderit,    nxvtt.    dunible  and  lustrous  colored 
nii^h  nirtde.     Appli'-d  aeennliiiR  to  diriTtiom*  it  "sets"  hard  M 
Bini;int  with  n.  mirror-like  surfutt^  and  "Wean'  Liki;  Imn." 
AP-A-LAC  is  nmde  in  sixti-en  bcuutiful  colors   for  rrJuiUhin^ 
*ry  kind  of  Woodwork,  Bric-a-brac,  Chandeliers,  Flocim,  Pumt- 
B  and  *vt'r>'  painted  or  vanii^ed  surface  from  cellar  to  gurret. 
'"?-A-LAC  luis  rio  .'ubftitnte. 

rOR  SALE  BY  PAINT.  HARDWARE  AND  DRUG  DEALERS 

.ilto»p  JAP-A-LAC,  nmd  iii  hUiwin*!.  with  lOi'^tmu  to  cover  eort  ol  m*l\- 
ftamiria,  •]uaner  i^ux  can  ul  nnj*  ixilcr  (esei-jil  et4il,  w  hiclt  U  ii  ccnuj  to 

ins  tnicrcNDltf  intormation  and  htavU/vi  eoJor  eon).     FeM  on  ragunf . 

88  RocK«feU«T  BI4^,   Clev«Ua4.  0..  V.  S.  A. 

k  •Air-  ).  .^lu-i-;  L|..i]iii'  indiiNUi.iui«],     la  .iir  iKum  p«tlB.-i  rculo. 

,.„.r  ,„i-1,lr..-.-. 


"I 


'  niiniBtiiiu  1  tiowttb  mr  n)*! 

.nl,v?  .IF   1  r.ll  IAS  i'.^  I",  jmumill    I  MM  OB 
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Only  with  an  ail  lamp  is  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  just  the  strength 
and  quality  of  light  adapted  to 
most  requirements. 

Macbeth   1  amp-chimneys   have  It 
the   qualities    of  perfect   transpar-   11 
ency,  correct  design,  and  resistance 
to  heat 

They  make  tlie  lamp  give  the 
best  lightj  without 
smoke  or  smell,  and 
they  do  not  break  until 

(you  break  them. 
^  My  name  is   on  my 

;"       lamp-chimneys. 
My  Lamp-Chimnt-y  Bnok  in. 
sun.'S  fjc-Lnii^  tliL*  ri|;lLLchiui.)iii'y 
{qt  ;iriy  biiriLcr,  bii-I  givi-s  sug. 

[r['»'liuEi!iUtj<IILtl:L]ll]1?,cllilItIlt.'yj, 

"icks,  oils  '•'J'i  t'.'Js  liijw  li> 
keep  lamp's  m  urdiT.  I  pla<Uy 
niiil  it,  friL-,  tc  .iiiynnc  wlio 
writts  iur  iL     Address 

MaCBETIT,  PUtslJtirgli 


From Nowuntil  JULY  Ist-NOT LATER 


rO<£  n  no  more  atefnl  nrdbi  mileral  dhsa  wbil 
«r«  known  m  Dutch  BulU,  HTwcintfah  Totij* 
Nafciui,  CracdHicK.  TllMjr  give  for  ■  «roiill]  out' 
Uy  of  time  and  ioon«]F  mrt  ibuKUoce  of  B'0»-«r> 
in  ihc  haine  itofA  December  until  April,  and  in  the  ||*itjrs 
almot  bcEore  tbo  mow  ii  of  lite  ground  in  (be  tprjAft  uo^d 
tiie  middle  of  May.  These  biubt&reyf own  ■Imoitci* 
clufiveLy  in  HoIIaim.  lod  la  enormom  quanliue*.  viliot 
tUey  are  lold  al  very  low  pficeia  Utualiy  thcjr  pjw 
ilifough  lh«  tuodi  oi  two  deal«n.  and  more  than  duuVk 
in  prke  before  rckching  hIm  retail  buyer  in  America. 

By  onWina:  (lan  u>  mw  lorind  of  wailiaB  Hntil  Ul).  vou  >*>>■ 
Tcrrn  20  la  40  pa  mil  m  oral.  s*l  a  mpnlsr  qusSir  d  Bu)U  no)  (a  -tr 
abiAiticd   *i   iBf  pncr  in  iIib  aainirr,  AAil  li>.Te  >•  aiai^h   UfMi  tat  nJ 

Our  cifiJiHi  Are  icleded  aDcl  pfeck«Q  'S  KwaatL  -uid  m«  duuv^  *" 
our  KUtianam  Ui  lhe  oriBinal  pmckAga  imnnJiaJely  upwi  dirir  ami  J  tnai 
HoIUnd.  pcrFrctl]'  ti»h.  and  in  llw  bal  t>i>aiiUr  couiutiDn. 

Jf  yoj  h^ih  lo  uVi;  uJvanlHBr  rJ  uur  -vny  low  priGti,  ve  loiM  >Miv 
yiMr  ardcT  not  larer  than  July  IM.  u  vre  Lm,piirt  Elult*  todtlil  iBh. 
Ttipy  nenJiiotb?P*'dfM  unul  ifl^rf  (J^livwY.  dot  ubui  iF  Bot  ^  «  ^t 
lailirry  quality.  I  RderecC'ef  re<4UitnJ  h-PiA  tiff'w'  vualtHAa*.)  .Oh 
EkhI  pficr-iol.  iKe  laai  urapitkasiBiesaiMlomi*  dl  &iSim 
now  rrady,  and  tiiay  be  }ud  fn  the  Bjkina. 


A   r£W   or  THC 


Virir    MItpiI  llvai.'IULhl      .... 

hir.-  MIi,'.|Td[Ii» 

hilH  hln«  MlirdTiltiw      .     .     . 
>i.rii'jiji-  hitlliqi       ■     .    ,     ■     t 

Ih.uli-b  l>Bffiallll 

VHTi'iuiift  lt|r«J.k>r  £|ujiiir^   -     -     ^ 

\ar.l-ik>Ein|imr *n  Ii  an 

^An'<-UI■  H'cMnATwr    .......        9  M  W  H 

>iir  l-^iuu  Mm.  W'^lltr  T.  Wait,  PldnCU 

rr>..A.ii>iinc      . a  M         11  H 

Sginiibli  lTikS|<]rii>»lMlnun     ....  H  ]  M 


ivrint  ^MB 

W  »  M 

1  M  «U 

«i  1  H 

I  *i  e  M 

9  f*  11 


ELUOTT  NURSERY  CO. 


pf^. 


^g^ 
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Fiuil    Baskot 

HadBwUb 

NABrsCQ 

SUGAR  WAFERS 


^ 


With  luncheon  or  dinner 

\Vitn  a  snertet  or  ice, 
\Vitn  Deverage  or  fruit 
Or  served  alone 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS. 

ada  the  final   and   cro-wning  touch 
to  artemoon  tea  or  xormal  banquet* 


RECIPE 

AmaB«  NABISCO  Svw"- W.(»r.  on  mv^^tt 
diih  iri  rnambli  a  fiuK  ba»Lr<.  FIJI  tbr  tvatrr 
wfftb  urawbonSu  (dt  but  i-euonDblF  Irott). 
plllfie<li«mhtK)i.  SanBllie  NABISCO  Susw 
Vh'ilsn  jind  briTl<4  wtth  M|far  i.ii>)  cream,  or 
■•  fatter  m^r  (Jictaio. 


In  ten  cent  tins. 

Alao  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


Pleaat  mention  the  Reuiew  of  Rtoltms  whan  writing  to  advertisen 
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The   Anhilett 

Ti'-'ii'j.'  '   ;'i'*ii ' 

efr,l  b\  n/ijii'ifiiiii.iJiii;/ 
ewni'rs,  |r^••n  Im  li-C'i- 
vli'itl  uciiiiinnlanr,'  vilU 
[^  ..-n     t,>r\n   tjf   rr-f   r.m 

tl'Ul'tii'fl        '<."■        iTVr        Jrl 

jriiFi^i'if    iif    i'll    l\H\ci    in 

Ki'fi/vi'pv       T/ii-       (  iri.M" 
mj'    itJiiL(,fi->J. 


Tilt  i'oniriicior 

■-  tjii-^i'.c  llmf  his 
(iWi^.lJ'ii'ij  III  I  hi-  .Irr/ii- 
li-.-(  iniii  f>tt-(ii"r  call 
Jp,"  fllipilcl  vif/iOlK 

ijiri.'a'rniifi  :■■■'(  r'l'  I  flrr".!" 
.sriiii|i/iirpji,;rif  I'untlrnc- 
tii'H  is  sfivniTil.  .-IJjir 
liii/t  till-  c.'it  ij  i(itrY(;nii. 
iMtivi-  r'<'*'if'-  ai\-i 
lliiil     u«i  V     ^ijrl'l/jiJrl     -I'lifj 

;j,v  jt. 


The  Dealer 

IRHJl     iFdHlf 

Jii^i'i  in  hii  iocaUif  to 
be  a  itutribuloT  of 
i'arf\\i.  Our  45  Bramrn 
.^latif'M  in  i\€ry  nftien 
fo-iJpcralf  molt  tofdiatll 
n-ilk  tfHf  Deaiert.  0*r 
Factory  G  u  a  r  an- 
Iff  iifinJt  back  of  nirry 
Cativ  Roof  whtTev4r 
laiJ. 


The  Onner 


rrliremd    «f    mU    f««tfipa 


mmm,       b^rMur      f^      Ar 

tr4itfd  Ctmttrwrtimm.  B* 
art!  ffti  win*  £■  nMim 
for  toAdt  *«  ^4|«> 


Unanimously  Endorse- 


INVKSTICIATF"  nil  claiises  uf  roofing  and  you  will  find  that  The  Carey  Stand- 
arili/fcl  Const ri-iLtiim  is  must  widely  endorsed.  It  is  most  univcRally  sprcifitil 
and  iist'd  mi  nil  substantial  hnjldingj  for  service, .  durabiHty  and  gunranicnj 
satisl'action.  Tin-  pcrmjintni  ecimoriTy  and  fit^t  cost  of  Carey's  are  the  Sumdnrds  of 
rocjHnii  values.  Fur  iivcr  s  quarter  uf  a  century  Carey's  has  bten  a  uininrii).  ^-laiid- 
ard.  tinishpci  ninfinj*  always  made  the  same  in  materials,  quality,  thick«<-ss  nml 
M  t'i;;lu.  Cart'yV  i'^  a  oimbinatinn  »i  hich-^rade,  wear-resisling  maKnals  iormcU  by 
our  spccifil  process  iiUri  ;i  compact,  flevible,  indivisible  sheet  that  improves  with  aee 
and  sivrs  the  Inchest  dt'irree  of  prntection  and  service  in  any  cUmatc.  It  is  the  one 
pcrfe-ct  finislu'd  ruotinti  re;idy  to  Jipply,  Any  workman  can  apply  Carey'i.  "No  roof 
cHii  bf  a  frt'ifii r  n«if  thnt  must  ht'  ni.inufacttjred  on  top  oi  ttic  bm'lding  by  the  wort- 
iiic-n  uln*  lav  it.     Tlie  reason  that  so  many  "  Built  up  "  roofs  are  failures  is  that  ibc 

manufacturer  of   the  materials  cannot    rei;ulatt   or 
tjversee  their  cun^ttruction.     With  Cartj  s   FWxibk' 
Cement    Roofing   there  are  no  "  specifications  "  to 
^•'         ^^Ki      triJIoH— No  materials  to  "  mix,"    The  directjons  on 
*j^H^      every  mil  are  simple  and  urtmbtakable, 

^  Write  for  Booklet  wid  Free  Sample 

Satisfy  yuiirself  on  the  whole  roofing:  subiect  by 
iiMilinj:  (Kir  Immklt't  on  the  Carey  Roof  Stanilard., 
I.i't  ii-i  also  st-ntl  ynu  a  sample  of  Carey's  so  tliAt  you 
i\  ill  apprcL'iaU"  how  it  is  made.  '^^ 

The  Philip  Carey  Mfg'.  Company 

36    'Wayne    Ave..    Cincinnati.    Ohio 

Wf    nnv«    i^t    lli-HiK-lii-t   hikI    Ifixlriltntliii;   ruliiiu.   All    Over   tb»   Valto 


Prra 


Mr/itrifl  rftr  /n'l'Uffli'  vf  !!r>iififf  ivtiEU  wrilla^  ta  a^tMftla 
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^s  and  Lavatories 

>sure  to  the  bathroom  in  which  th 
the    highest    degree   of  sanitation 
:ing  efficiency  and  permanent  be^ty 

•SEi\D  FOP  OUR  NEW  BOOK 

bfuUy  illustraled  100-page  book.   "Modwn  Rflid 
Bcrtbes  in  detail  a  senrs  of  np-tO'(Ute  t' 
rpu  iirsr  how  tg  secure  the  besl  poasihif   -.ju,^ 
the  leut  possible  cost.     When  you  buy  new  -b*^ 
j^es   you'll    need   thu   book.      Send    (or  it  now. 

pttlagt,  tif*  mt  nan*  */j»mr  unhiltef  anJ  pimmirr,  1/  ttUtu4. 


ArdJS«i»aa»inf|.C«..  Depl    D,     -         PlUsbiirRh.  Pa..  U.S.  A. 

nti-      Lauixillc^    iC-3r*    %»i    Mbid    Sitert.      l'Iiil*>J(tph>a .    1128    Wilmit    SlrM 
BafOAUc     tnd      St.     Joirpli     Sir<«U.  Ctt\rland'      (rW-«52      Marnn      Koad.     S. 

teoad   Sirrvi.  tatt       Mooiro*!.  Caaa«a :  J9  IM.  S*orwMM  S<. 
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An  Armful         I*' 
of  Burning  Ne^vspapers 


We  have  perfected  a  heating  system  so 
sensitive  tl^at  the  flames  from  an  armful  of 
newspapers  will  send  a  ^low  of  warmth 
over  every  radiator  in  the  nouse. 

A  system  which  insures  plenty  of  heat 
everywhere — on  the  coldest  day  of  January; 
and  perfect  comfort  without  overheating, 
on  cool  evenings  in  June. 

A  system  so  flexible,  and  so  economical 
of  fuel  that  it  pays  its  own  cost  and  saves 
its  own  maintenance. 

And  \x.^  first  cost  is  less  than  that  of  com- 
mon heating  systems. 

"RlCHMONPr 

Boilers         —      Radiators 

The  selection  of  licalitiK  system,  whether  it 
Ik  for  a  bomc.  a  public  btiilding',  a  factory  or  a 
husitiess  block,  is  too  impoftanl  to  leave  to  the 
jii<l);riiieiit  of  others. 

By  iiieflicieiicy  it  inny  reniler  comfort  iiiipos- 
sible:  by  iiiiproper  tlt.'t'iEn  it  nmy  nan  tiie  coal 
bill  itito  an  etnlle&s  exlrnvayance. 

Find  Out  For  Yourself 

If  you  contemplate  Iniililinf;,  please  write  U9 
f(ir  full  ileffiil^  of  the  ut-w  Kjclnnond  syi^teiu  of 
ht.Mtit)[^,  whidi  ^iK\-Qf,  itself  on  costs  a.nd  pays 
for  itself  on  main tcuii nee. 

A'ildrvs$  in  ihr  West 

Cameron,  Schroth,  Cameron  Co. 


Wvstrrn  Disinhwtorsfor 
liichmnni!  BoiU-ra  iiniJ  Rudiulors 


187  MichJKutt  Street 


The  RJchmfnul  SystcB  ol  licatinK  n^ 
resent-'^  th'irrtimax  uf  imvcntfaeiiiscinillT, 

Comimre  tlie  Richmond  boiler,  form* 
etnrtc?.  with  any  other  boUer  fv  pradab' 
ii^B  ^icam  or  hot  WKtcr. 

Yen  will  Gnd  ttut  tbe  Hm*  fire  wUck 
in  cotmiKi]]  boilert  hcnU  n  MEOUC teCt  Cii 
wtcr  surface,  hr&ta  in  tlw  BldiBMd.  IK 
Batiaipe  feet,  or  40  per  cieiit  nuib  'WA 
of  ill 

"Diving"  Fliu* 

The  fluea  u««d  in  comnKHi  beaten  de- 
liver Che  bvmcd  nsci  uid  BAOk«  to  Um 
chioiiiey  before  it  !■  hAlfuMd. 

While  oUr  dTvint  Jtmt  foices  tbcfirc  to 
travtl  over  tb«  *"— *'"i  Bur&eca  until  its 
beat  ffivintr  power  is  exbainrtvd. 

Vou  will  fin-d  that  commoii  beiten  WC 
petch^  oq  aeiiArate  hiu«»  matA  tbat  tbc 
cold  water  cotcrs  them  aX  the  ts*  lE«d. 

The  t»iilt  la  that  the  SiC:  i*  «h{Ucd.  «■« 
ttidl  (or  twoiucheg  aro^ind the Ucc oftbe 
fire-  boK.  wtirr«  fire-  is  mael  affdfflt  thm 
IB  naltLing  but  dcnd  ashes. 

Add<  SireoKth— L^Meii«  Com 

The  water  llueorthe  RichmoBid exlenib 
to  Uic  hoUQiu  of  the  ash  pit.  Ttii'*  water 
base  level  Adds  Btrrncrlli  and  les^fns  cuj. 

Uut  iDQre.  it  ahaarl>3  ihe  heat  of  ihe 
Ruhefl  and  wurma  the  wa.t'ec'  Ixfore  tt 
rcac-hcn  {h«  fire.  The  result  \a  thAt  Uit 
Rictiiiinndi  boilers  have  no  dead  line  nf 
aflti«  orcHnkerKiulJaiiiinc  tlie  waic^rcur- 
foces — but  lti.sti::fld  a  hot  buniJCB  liac  of 
flamr^. 

Vet  these  are  oa\y  m.  few  of  eonntldt 
point K  of  economy  and  of  effieinicr  wWi^ 
me  \a  be  fouad  onlj'  ita  ~  ' 
ti>  stems. 


"Richmond"    Bath  Tubs  and  Enameled  Ware 


Tr  i'"!  ^rc  nboiil  to  biiihl,  inrcftlicnle,  ttwi, 
Vt\ii  Kifhiii'iiiil  lint  i-\i  tiiamcleil  iv;ire.  I-'vitj- 
ihinj^    ill   tniunt'k-il  wart.-,    from   kitcliirn  sinks 


to  Uitli  lubs.  wlucli  bears  tbe  name,  Rlchniand, 
ii^  the  he^l  that  can  be  made,  1«bb  expenilTe  la 
tbe  l:>eginQitig  and  in  the  end. 


The  M^Ckum- Howell  Co.    47  E.  20th  St,  New  York  City 

NfW  Addresis  »t\ev  June  ISlh.  Piirk  Avenue  and  4l8t  Stt*etl 
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f'Uts    tht    fntm    »n    the   map. 

You  can  see  rhis  march  of  pfojrress  riehl 
in  your  own  neighborhood.  Every  littjo 
while  some  neighbor  has  a  Bell  telephone 
put  m.  If  j'ou  have  one,  every  new  subscnbcr 
enlarges  ihe  scope  of  your  personal  conracL 
If  you  have  not,  every  new  telephone  makes 
you  ihe  more  isxtlated — the  more  cut  off  froiu 
the  activities  about  you. 

Just  as  individuals  in  your  locality  use  the 
telephone  for  mutual  convenience,  so  towns 
and  dtics  in  different  localities  are  served  and 
advanced  by  the  long  distance  telephone. 

Kach  contributes  to,  and  benefits  by,  the 
broad  universal  servite  of  the  UelL 


ffi/s  to  accomplish  more  than  he  is 
prd  to  make  use  of  the  Bell  Long 
le  most  efficient  office  assistant  im- 
tiephone  is  a  Long  Distance  station, 

ihone  and  Telegraph  Company 
pociated  Companies 

p  St  em  ,     Universal     Service 
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fMEMBERSHlPrfO.OOC  BANKS  AND  BAt<IK£fiS,  INCLUDING  A  MAJORITY  OF  T>je  fiTIMtfOCl 


Denominaiions ;  S 1 0,  $20,  $50  and  $ !  00,  tinted  in  blue,  green,  siraw  and  oraoge  TcapecbKV. 


Pers<inS  Iraveling  in  placta  wlirrc  I'tiev  aip  un- 
kiii>wn  frequently  meet  wilh  vexatious  delayj  ami 
crubarras«ment  In  oblaming  funds  for  their  evpcridi- 
tuTM,  becnwse  ordiiiar)'  furms  of  credit — draftSj 
cliocks,  etc.  f — r<rqiLiTe  personal  tilcntifiaiiion,  whirh 
can  scliidm  be  furaishtrd  by  iht  traveler.  To  c-arry 
ai\j'  coni!idcrab!e  aTnount  of  actual  mprwy  is  of 
course  unsafe. 

To  obviaift  BHJch  difllriiltips  and  provide  fnr 
AmericTin  in^veltTS  a  pcrfedly  s-ifc  aoti  coitvenient 
urifonii  innney  order,  nirreiit  at  [lar  in  every  land, 
flieAmerinm  BankerfL'  Asso<:i:ilit)i!i  has  established 

a  ivorW-widr  sysieni  of  Tmiclcrs'  Cbecjuts. 

These  Travelers'  Cheques  nirry  their  own 
means  nj  idcntitiL'atffm,  and  pprsonal  imryduptign 
is    u7iTiei:es^;ir>'.      Tlicy    arc    reaiitlv   raslif.i  at  fare 


value  hy  hoTtrl^,  banks^  Stoics,  r^ttrtmb  mJ 
steamship  companies,  etc,  in  this  countiy  uJ 
abrcjad.  Everybody  is  pfntcfted  in  crulilrtj;  tlitif 
cheques  whether  he  knows  the  h4nkThat  i«uc(l  tln-in 
or  not,  becRiisr  every  cliequc  bears  the  BcirejttBM'e 
of  ibe  accredited  agent  of  the  AincricHll  Bankert* 
Associaticm — an  unqueittonablc  g-uaniniec  ai  rtlni- 
burscmenti 

Hohlei-s  of  ihcse  Travelers*  Cheiqurs  kfww 
exactly  what  tlicir  funds  «re  worth  inrtny  cnuntn — 
yriihout  snlvinR  probjftrtis  in  ioreij;ii  ekohan^c-bc* 
CAiise  every  fhecEne  has  cnKravcd  plainly  nn  ih^t 
face  its  value  In  iDmestic  aodforeiirn  monrvv. 

Just  as  vahiable  and  convenient  for  tfavHrM  in 
the  Tniled  States  as  for  iniiristi  if!  Frireij-n  Cniitiiriw 


a 


D 


inhdm  IMiDlfeoQ!?  ®mi 


OR  IF^OHE  CONVENIENT  APPLY  TO  BANKERS  TRUST  COMFANV.HtW  YO«K  ClTT_^ 
ACCREDITED  AGENT  Of  THE  AMERICAN  t  ANKERS*  ASSOCIATION.     ■ 
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''s  Tar  Soap  not  only  assures 
8  a  healthful  condition  of  the 
hat  this  means  in  the  control 
rth  and  beauty  of  the  hair. 

aiul "  T)M  C*r«  Dl  lbs  H«U-  mad  SMtp,"  maUwl  rrefu 
t,  8t  Fulnm  St..  Nr«  York,  N.  Y. 
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)0  CUMTANY.  NEW  VORK 


The  routine  use  of  Packei 
scalp  cleanliness,  but  create 
underlying  glands,  with  all  1 
of  dandruff   and  the  grov 

Ovr  hMkln»  »r  prwnJral  tnfnniMlliin,  "  Dnnitrufl" 
Tbc  PKk«T  Mfg.  Co..  SMim  S7  ! 
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